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THIS Pe ihiie of the eas CycLoPADIA is ine first of a new series, and the 

sixteenth of the whole series. It is uniform with the AMERICAN CYCLOP £DIA, 

and will supplement the latter work so far as relates to the events of history, the 

_ records of religious movements, science, politics, literature, biography, ete, It is; 

indeed,.a worthy and fitting complément to the sixteen ven of the revised Cy- 
CLOPADIA, and is bound up in the same style. ‘ ‘ : : 

The compass of this work embraces the ‘world’s history during the year, in every | 
department of human activity of sufficient importance to be a matter of record. A 
special article is devoted to the affairs of every country, which contains a sketch of 
its history during the year, and all official and reliable information on area, popu- 

~ lation, religion, education, finanées, army, navy, commerce, industry, military opera- 
tions, the public questions agitated, and the reforms effected. Great efforts are 
- made to secure the completest material from all parts of the world, and the supe- 
riority of this work over all other publications of a similar scope is each year more 
generally appreciated and recognized. It is felt that in its several departments the 
work may be safely consulted as the completest and most reliable book of reference. 

The details of American affairs in these pages embrace the administration of 

_ the Federal Government; its finances and systems of revenue and taxation; the 
<2 ban sing system; the currency, and public questions relating thereto; commerce, 
“manufactures, and the general state of the country, and the important eiects that 
agitate the public mind; the finances of the States, their debts and resources ; 
their educational, Charitable, and reformatory institutions; the various political 

_ conventions, national and State, assembled during the year, iit their nominations 
and platforms ; ; the results of elections; also, commercial and other conventions, 
and their proceedings ; the important questions before Congress, such as counting 
& the presidential vote, amnesty, various constitutional amendments, specie payments, 
aaa the ee and decisions of that body; important decisions of State and 
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excitement of the entire Slavic race, and especially of the Russian people, rose 
to fever-heat, and foreshadowed the enlargement of the seat of war by the active 
interference of Russia. As such an event was regarded as affecting generally 
and intensely the interests of all the nations of the civilized world, a last though 
unsuccessful attempt was made by the treaty powers of Europe, by an international 
conference, to avert a new Eastern war. To conciliate public opinion in Europe, the 
Government of Turkey deemed it necessary to proclaim a constitution conferring 
upon its inhabitants, of all races and religions, the principal rights enjoyed by the 
people under constitutional monarchies. The article “ Turkey” has, therefore, a 
prominent place in this volume, and presents an extensive account of the military 
operations, of the diplomatic negotiations, and of the new constitution. A special 
map of the seat of the war, giving most of the places mentioned, will be found a 
valuable aid in following the progress of the above-mentioned military operations. 
Another map, on the races and religions of Turkey, will greatly facilitate a just 
appreciation of the dangerous crisis through which that country is now passing. — 
The attitude of the other great powers of Europe, under the new aspect of the 
Hastern question, is fully set forth in the articles devoted to their respective coun- 
tries. The unusual state of affairs in Denmark during the ge: will be foupd to be 
presented in a very clear and satisfactory manner. 

The international relations of the United States are siuseuitha under the title of 
* Diplomatic Correspondence.” ie 

The special articles on the great religious divisions and denominations constitute, 
on the whole, a religious history of the year, probably the only one now accessible 
in the Bealch language. 

‘The advance in the branches of astronomical and chemical science, with new and 
valuable applications to various purposes, is extensively described. A notice has 
also been taken of the International Congresses of the adepts of various sciences. 

The great engineering enterprises of the world in progress are fully described, | 
and also numerous mechanical improvements. Mil 3 

The narrative of geographical discoveries in the different parts of the earth is” 
very complete; also, under the title “ Earth,” we present summaries of the area and 
population of the large divisions of the globe, according to the latest statistical 
information. pbonard * 

Under “ Archeology” will be found rer full descriptions of the discover S Age 


Schliemann and Cesnola. OS TEI Ie rea: 
‘ The results of the Centennial Exhibition are presented in a ‘summary but » very 
complete manner. rv ent bole 


The record of Literature and Literary Progress in the United States and in 
‘ of the countries of Europe is as important as during any preceding year. 
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ABDUL-AZIZ, Sultan of Turkey, born Feb- 
ruary 9, 1830; died June 4, 1876. He was 
the thirty-second Sultan of the Turkish Empire, 
and the second son of Mahmoud II., the first 
sovereign of Turkey who weakened the fanati- 
eal spirit with which the Mussulmen opposed 
changes in her laws and her military organiza- 
tion. Abdul-Aziz succeeded his brother, the 
Sultan Abdul-Medjid, on June 25, 1861.. On 
ascending the throne he imitated the conduct 
of his predecessor at his accession in 1839, in- 
troducing some reforms, and announcing that 
he would make many more which would put 
Turkey on an equality with the Christian na- 
tions of Europe. Like Abdul-Medjid, he in- 
herited from his father, Mahmoud, the belief 
that it would be well to modernize Turkey. 
His accession to the throne awakened great 
hopes, as it was thought that he was brave, 
patriotic, and determined. To the great regret 
of the Old Turkish party, he confirmed the 
hatti-sherif of Gylhane, and the hatti-hu- 
mayun of 1856, and thus bound himself to 
the execution of the great reforms depending 
upon those documents. He, furthermore, prom- 
ised to restore order in the interior, and econ- 
omy in the finances, and in this latter measure 
led the way by reducing his own civil list 
$3,000,000, and by dismissing his brother’s 
seraglio. Changes were also made among the 
high officers of state, none of which, however, 
betrayed a peculiar policy or a firm determi- 
nation on the part of the Sultan. He showed 
a great fondness for the army, increased the 
number of soldiers, introduced new uniforms 
‘and armaments, thus swelling the budget very 
largely, while the actual condition of the troops 
remained unchanged. In the midst of these 
‘great financial difficulties, a reform of the min- 
finance was begun, and a commission 


7 other measures led to the contrac- 


the education of his nation. 


ted to take charge of the public debt. 


the national credit was to be restored, but 
which, in reality, were wasted for the most 
trivial purposes. In 1863 he paid a visit to 
the viceroy of Egypt, which at the time was 
looked on with suspicious eyes by the other 
nations of Europe. This journey, as well as 
the reception ceremonies instituted by his 
mother, again consumed large amounts of 
money. In 1862 his armies conquered the 
Montenegrins, but the impending ruin of his 
empire became all the more apparent. In the 
Danubian principalities he had to acknowl- 
edge Prince Charles of Hohenzollern, who thus 
converted another Turkish dependency from 
an elective into an hereditary monarchy. In 
spite of the dissatisfaction prevailing through- 
out the entire empire, he undertook in 1867 
a journey through Europe, in the course of 
which he visited the Paris Exhibition, and 
passed through England, Germany, and Aus- 
tria. This journey, which had consumed a 
large amount of money, was looked upon by a 
number of enthusiasts as an event of great im- 
portance in the history of civilization. The 
civilization of Europe had indeed made a deep 
impression upon the Sultan, and he declared, 
upon his reception by the Grand-Vizier, that 


he would make it his chief aim to develop the - 


means of communication, the public credit, and 
But in spite of 
his good intentions, and of many reforms in- 
troduced by him, the political and social con- 
dition of the empire remained virtually un- 
changed. In March, 1868, a change took place 
in the formation of the Council of State, which 
henceforth was to be the central government 
for the whole empire. In opening this consti- 


tutional council, which was composed of thirty- 


four Mohammedans and sixteen Christians, he 
delivered a speech in person, in which he prom- 
ised reformatory legislation, reports on the 
condition of the empire, and an approach to 
European civilization. In the mean time the 
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continued anarchy existing in his empire, and 
the insurrection in Candia, occupied the entire 
attention of himself and of his ministers, and 
at the same time absorbed the resources of the 
empire. In the year previous, giving way to 
the counsels of the other European nations, 
and in order not to be involved in difficulties 
with Servia while having the revolt in Candia 
on his hands, he had withdrawn the Turkish 
garrison from the important fortress of Bel- 
grade, and had thus granted Servia complete 
political autonomy. In addition to this state 
of affairs, a conflict threatened with Greece in 
1868, which country was aiding the rebels in 
Candia. Asa war against Greece would have 
brought on new complications with the Euro- 
pean powers, the Sultan, although hating the 
Greeks, and dreaming of the restoration of the 
power and the glory of his empire, permitted 
the difficulties to be adjusted by his ministers 
at a conference of the powers in Paris. The 
victory here gained by Turkish diplomacy gave 
the Sultan and his government the courage 
and the power to force Ismail Pasha, who in 
1867 had been invested with the title of khe- 
dive of Egypt, and who had for some time 
been meditating to throw off his allegiance to 
the Sultan, to an apparent subjection, so that 
in 1870 the latter came to Constantinople as if 
suing for mercy. But in the visits of 1872 
which the khedive paid the Sultan, he suc- 
ceeded, by making a wise use of the financial 
embarrassments of the latter, in regaining the 
concessions made at his previous visit, and 
in obtaining at the same time a new law of 
succession for his house, and almost all the 
prerogatives of an independent sovereign. In 
the mean while the condition in the imme- 
diate dominions of the Sultan assumed every 
day more threatening forms. One ministry 
followed another at short intervals, while the 
influence of the Russian embassador, General 
Ignatieff, had become all-powerful with the 
Sultan. The state of the finances had fallen 
so low that the revenues barely sufficed to 
pay the interest on the public debt. This 
was the condition of the country when in 
1875 the revolt in the Herzegovina broke out, 
which, originating in the refusal of a few 
villages to pay still further the exorbitant tax- 
es imposed upon them, soon spread over the 
whole province of Bosnia. Owing to the 
depleted condition of the treasury, the gov- 
ernment of the Sultan was unable to meet 
it with such energy as it demanded. Abdul- 
Aziz himself appeared to be entirely unable 
to comprehend the gravity of the situation. 
In this emergency the softas, the theological 
students, demanded his abdication, and the 
council of ministers, in the name of the nation, 
decreed his removal from the throne, pro- 
claiming his nephew Murad V. as his succes- 
sor. Shortly afterward, on June 4th, he was 
found dead in his chambers. As rumors began 


_ to circulate that he had been assassinated at 
or the instigation of the existing government, his 
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successor had his body examined by a number 
of physicians, who arrived at the following 
verdict : 

1. That the death of the ex-Sultan Abdul-Aziz was 
caused by the hemorrhage produced by the wounds 
made in the blood-vessels of the bends of the arms. 

2. That the instrument shown to us could per- 
fectly inflict those wounds. 

3. That the direction and nature of the injuries, as 
well as the instrument which caused them, lead us 
to conclude it to be a ease of suicide. 

The report was signed by the following 
physicians : , 

Dr. Marco, doctor to Abdul-Aziz Khan; Dr. Nouri, 
Dr. Sotto, attaché of the imperial and royal em- 
bassy of Austria and Hungary; Dr. Spagnolo, Ital- 
jan; Dr. Mare Markel, of the British embassy ; Dr. 
I. de Casho, Italian; Dr. A. Marroni, of the French 
embassy ; Dr. Jules Mullingen, English; Dr. G. D. 
Dickson, of the British embassy; Dr. O. Vitalis, of 
the Sanitary Administration; Dr. Eduard Spodaro, 
Italian; Dr. Nouridjan, Armenian; Dr. Iatropoulo, 
Hellenic; Dr. Abdinour, Dr. Servet; Dr. Miltiade 
Bey, Greek; Dr. Moustapha, Dr. Mehemet. 


A favorite scheme pursued by Abdul-Aziz, 
during the greater part of his reign, aimed at 
the abolition of the law of seniority by which 
he himself had ascended the throne, to the ex- 
clusion of the sons of his brother, and for which 
he desired to substitute a law similar to that 
prevailing in other European states, thus giving 
the throne to his oldest son in preference to 
his nephew Murad Effendi, who was entitled 
to it by the law of succession then prevailing. 
To prepare the way for this important change, 
he permitted the introduction of a similar law 
in Egypt; empowered his nephew Murad to 
establish his own household by making him a 
pasha, thus destroying the exclusiveness of the 
imperial harem, and finally ‘abolished the bar- 
barous custom of killing all male children of 
princesses married to high officers of state. 
On his journey through Europe, in 1867, he 
also endeavored by all possible means to have 
his son regarded as his successor, while he kept 
his nephews in the background. His plans, 
however, failed, and he was succeeded by his 
nephew Murad. See Azam, ‘‘ L’avénement 
d’Abdul-Aziz”? (1861); Millingen (Osman- 
Seify-Bey), “La Turquie sous la régne d’Ab- 
doul-Aziz” (1868). See also Murap V., and 
TURKEY. 

ABDUL-HAMID IL., Sultan of Turkey, was 
born September 22, 1842. He is the second 
son and fourth child of Abdul-Medjid. He 
succeeded his brother, Murad V., as Sultan 
of Turkey, on August 31, 1876. His life has 
been quiet and uneventful. His mother died 
young, and he was adopted by his father’s 
second wife, herself childless, who is very 
wealthy, and has made him heir to all her 
property. During the lifetime of his father 
he, as well as his elder brother, the deposed 
Murad V., led a merry life, his every wish and 
fancy being indulged to the utmost, his educa- 
tion chiefly consisting in being diverted by the 


‘amusements and tricks devised for his enter- 
tainment by the numerous slaves surrounding 
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him. His initiation into all the depravities of 
harem life was unusually early and complete; 
but his vigorous constitution withstood the 
effects of the excesses that undermined his 
brother’s health, and when he married he was 
a strong, hardy lad. He accompanied his un- 
cle, Abdul-Aziz, and his brother Murad, to the 
Paris Exhibition in 1867. On this journey he 
was continually kept in the background by his 
uncle, who wished to advance the interests of 
his own son as heir-apparent to the throne. 
Abdul-Hamid also. acquired on this journey a 
great taste for geography, and in his kiosk on 
the Sweet Waters, which he has since inhab- 
ited regularly every summer, he has a very ex- 
tensive and comprehensive collection of maps, 
military, geological, and statistical, the study 
of which constitutes his favorite pastime. He 
also contracted a fondness for European man- 
ners and dress, and has introduced French 
customs and demeanor into the daily life of 
all those by whom he is intimately surround- 
ed. He inherited from his father a small 
palace on the Sweet Waters, where he resided 
with his wife and two children, a boy of six 
and a girl of three years, up to his elevation 
to the throne, eating at the same table, and 
playing with the little ones. He is an orthodox 
Turk, and a resolute opponent of the ‘ Young 
Turkish” party—being an ‘Old Turk,” but 
not an extreme one. He is considered a much 
abler man, mentally and physically, than his 
brother whom he succeeded. The only symp- 
tom of Orientalism in his own. personal ap- 
pearance is in the fez, which he dislikes, but 
still continues to wear, because it is the neces- 
sary token of his nationality. The state of 
affairs has not been changed by his accession 
to the throne. He introduced a few financial 
reforms, but the condition of the empire re- 
mains in the same precarious state as under his 
_ predecessor. (See TurKEY.) 

ABYSSINIA, a country of Eastern Africa; 
area about 158,000 square miles; population 
variously estimated at from 3,000,000 to 4,000,- 
000. 

The war with Egypt continued during the 
year. The cause for this war was stated by 
Egyptian authorities to be the punishment of 
bands of Abyssinians, who for more than three 
years had disturbed the neighboring territory, 
and continued their depredations in spite of all 

~yremonstrances with King John. At the same 
time all commercial intercourse with Egypt 
was prohibited, and a small army was sta- 
tioned in Hamasen for hostile purposes. Ha- 
masen, the scene of all these battles, is the 
northern part of Tigré, that part of Abyssinia 
_lying nearest to the Bed Sea. On the north, 
east, and west, it is surrounded by Egyptian 
territory. —The Abyssinians, on the other hand, 
claim that the war was commenced by Egypt 
r the sole purpose of aggrandizement; that 


by Abyssinidns into Egyptian territory 
ing the year, that of the Dembelas to Ku- 
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y one incursion of any account had been - 


nama in 1878, which was, however, imme- 
diately punished by Munzinger. This raid was 
decidedly free from all political objects; it was 
one of those made to capture slaves and cattle, 
and undertaken regularly every year, not only 
by the Abyssinians, but also by the Egyptian 
troops and the Mohammedan tribe of the Al- 
gedes against the heathen tribe of the Kuna- 
mas. Munzinger put an end to these raids by 
the Egyptian troops and the Algedes, and since 
the defeat of the Dembelas they have also en- 
tirely ceased on the part of the Abyssinians. 
The other disturbances resulted from quarrels 
between the different nomadic tribes, where it 
was hard to tell who was right and who was 
wrong. These quarrels deserve no attention, 

and were only raised to the dignity of state 
affairs by Egyptian officials in Massowah and 
Keren. The statement that the Abyssinians 
interrupted commerce also lacked all founda- 
tion. Every day a larger or smaller number 
of Abyssinian traders arrived in Massowah, 
while Arabians traveled unmolested through 
all parts of Abyssinia. Only with Amhara the 
intercourse was temporarily interrupted by 
internal disturbances. There were also no 
Abyssinian troops in Hamasen at any time; 
only in Asmara, on the road from Massowah 
to Adowa, a few troops were kept by the goy- 
ernor of the town to preserve order.—After 
the decisive defeat which the Egyptians sus- 
tained at the close of 1875, the Khedive imme- 
diately took measures: to retrieve the disaster. 
A large army was collected in Massowah early 
in January, under the command of Prince 
Hassan, the khedive’s son, General Loring, 
and Ratib Pasha. This expedition left Mas- 
sowah on January 10th, and toward the end 
of the same month reached Goura, 50 miles 
south-southwest of Massowah, without having 
encountered the slightest obstacle. An in- 
trenched camp was then established, to let the 
soldiers rest without exposing them to sur- 
prise; for it was known that King John, at the 
head of the armed population of Abyssinia, 
was moving about the provinces. According 
to the spies, he did not wish to disperse his 
army in face of an invasion of the country, 
because none of his provinces were rich enough 
to permit him to fix himself anywhere with his 
troops. The Egyptian expedition, without pro- 
visions, remained a month in the intrenched 
camp at Goura without seeing the enemy. On 
February 17th they were informed by spies 
that King John and his army would have to 
pass between the intrenched camp and the de- 
file of Cazachor. The Egyptian troops, then 
placed under the command of Osman Pasha, 
consisted of three batteries and nine battalions. 

The batteries, armed with mountain-pieces, 
and seven battalions, left the intrenched camp, 
and took up their position, six kilometres | 
ahead, on the slope of two hills forming a val- 

ley, which, prolonging itself beyond them, be-— 
comes a plain of some miles in extent. The 
bed of a dried-up stream bees at the — 
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of this valley, and extends across the plain, 
cutting it in two. The Egyptians occupied 
both sides of this bed, and distributed them- 
selves from the banks to about the middle of 
the heights. Facing them, at the extremity 
of the plain, they could see the Abyssinian 
army, which seemed to intend advancing to 
force the defile occupied by the Egyptians. 
Osman Pasha established his batteries at the 


head of his army, facing the plain and the 
Abyssinians. From time to time the latter 
attempted to break them, and each time they 
were repulsed by the Egyptian artillery, and 
already the khedive’s troops were shouting 
victory, when the most horrible of surprises 
changed their shout of triumph into cries of 
despair. While the mass of the Abyssinian 


army was pretending to wish to force the de- 
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file, this was simply a ruse of war. Behind 
them soldiers had entered the dried-up bed_ of 
the stream; crawling along the ground, they 
got round the hills on which the Egyptian 
troops were massed. These hills they ascended 
from the opposite side, and then, once arrived 
at the summit, by thousands, men and women, 
soldiers on foot and on horseback, from behind 
rocks, trees, and hollows, rushed down with 
furious cries on the rear flanks of the Egyptians. 
Dreadful confusion ensued. The Egyptians 
made no attempt at resistance. 
both sides, they rushed into the dry channel; 
panic seized them; the artillerymen abandoned 
their pieces in the van, and added to the con- 
fusion. The bulk of the Abyssinian army 
crossed the valley and engaged with the sol- 
diers of the Nile. They fought hand to hand. 
Hassan Pasha, with heroic efforts, then suc- 
ceeded in gathering around him some of the 
officers, with 500 or 600 soldiers, who, together 
forming a compact body, fought their way 
_ through the Abyssinians to the intrenched 
camp. Of the seven battalions and three bat- 
‘teries this was all that survived. Rachid Bey, 
Giebri Bey, Colonel Deye, and many other 
foreign and Egyptian officers, remained dead 
or wounded on the field of battle. The fol- 


Driven on 


lowing day, while the intrenched camp, reduced 
in number to 2,000, was fortifying, the enemy 
did not appear. The day after that they were 
seen in the distance, but disappeared before 
the firing with which they were received. On 
the 19th they made an assault, but were re- 
pulsed. A cannon-ball passed close to King 
John; he was thrown from his horse, and the 
assault was interrupted. On the fourth day 
the Egyptians succeeded in projecting explosive 
balls into the Abyssinian camp. This caused 
great terror, and the day after a messenger 
arrived from King John. ‘‘It was time,” he 
said, ‘“‘to put an end to this struggle. He 


was ready to make honorable concessions and 


to come to a humane arrangement.” They 
required him to consent to a rectification of 
their frontiers, and to return the prisoners, 
and arms; in fact, to act as if he had been de- 
feated. The Abyssinians on the other hand de- 
manded the cession of Massowah. As this vir- 
tually implied the complete abandonment of 
Hamasen, which the Egyptians claimed be- 
longed to them, the demand was refused, and 
all available troops were sent to Massowah. 
In the mean while an Abyssinian chief, Walda 
Michael, revolted against King John, incited, 
as it was supposed, by the Egyptians. On Au- 
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gust 17th he attacked the royal forces at a place 
of some importance, called Zakzaga, in Hama- 
sen. The battle lasted six hours, and ended in 
the complete defeat of the king’s troops, who 
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were put to flight. Zakzaga was given up to 
pillage, followed by an indiscriminate slaughter 
of old men, women, and children. Mr. Lager, 
a well-known Swedish missionary, who, to- 


n a native temple, was dragged out and 
in cold blood. An Englishman, who 


his three servants, had taken ref-. 


- 


operations in Europe. 
‘ports of the work were made from the several 
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is supposed to have held some post in the Abys- 
sinian army, together with some half-dozen 
Greek traders, shared the same fate. Besides 
this town, fifteen villages are Said to have been 
burnt, and the number of the victims is esti- 
mated at 1,500. Mrs. Lager was taken prisoner, 
but was released after being detained for four 
days. It was stated that Walda Michael’s sol- 
diers were all armed with Remington rifles, 
which were supposed to have been furnished 
by the Egyptians. Immense quantities of these 
weapons had been purchased by Egypt during 
the past years. It is possible, of course, that 
the many reverses which were sustained by 
the Egyptian troops when in Abyssinia, and 
which resulted in their leaving the country 
without their arms and superfluous baggage, 
may account in some measure for the fine 
equipment of some portions of the native 
Abyssinian regiments; but it was evidently in 
the interest of the khedive, in his struggle 
with King John, to incite rebellion among 
the powerful native chiefs, and furnish them 
with the means of successfully seconding him. 
The King soon succeeded in reducing the 
rebels, and then marched on Massowah, which 
he was reported to have captured during Au- 
gust. It was also reported that Ratib Pasha, 
one of the ablest Egyptian generals, had been 
killed in the defense of that city. 
ADVENTISTS. SrventH-pay ADVENTISTS. 
A special session of the Seventh-day Adventist 
General Conference was held at Battle Creek, 
Mich., beginning March 31st. Fifteen dele- 
gates were present, representing the State Con- 
ferences of California, Ohio, New York, Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, 
Maine, and Iowa, or ten out of the fourteen 
State Conferences. Letters were also received 
and read in behalf of the Kansas, Vermont, 
and Ohio Conferences, in behalf of the cause 
among the Norwegians in the United States 
and Europe, in behalf of the cause in Sweden 
and in Virginia. The meeting, it was stated 
by the president, was held to consider what 
means could be furnished to meet the demand 
for a more extensive and active prosecution of 
the work of the denomination among the peo- 
ple of the United States, and the scenes of its 
Highly-favorable re- 


State Conferences, Canada, and Colorado. The 
publication was recommended of a small hymn- 
book for use among the Swedes. A resolution 
was passed recommending the devotion by 
members of the church of one-tenth of their 
income to the cause of God. The ministers 
were advised to set this duty before the 
brethren, and a committee was appointed to 
prepare a tract upon the subject of systematic 
benevolence. Efforts were ordered to raise 
$10,000 to establish a press in Europe. The 
management of the Hygienic Agency was 
proved, and increased activity in the p 
tion of the health reform and the publicati 
of books on that. subject was recommend 
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A debt was reported of $10,000 on the college, 
against which were unpaid pledges sufficient, 
if paid in, to meet it. 

The fifteenth annual session of-the Seventh- 
day Adventist General Conference was held 
at Lansing, Mich., beginning September 19th. 
A conference recently organized in Kentucky 
and Tennessee was recognized and admitted 
to the General Conference. Elder James White 
was chosen president. Resolutions were adopt- 
ed regretting the neglect of the health reform 
and the return to old, unhealthful habits of 
living as likely to work only evil to the peo- 
ple, and to displease God, and advising minis- 
ters ‘“‘to practise the reform themselyes and 
teach it to the people on all suitable occa- 
sions,” urging young men and middle-aged 
men to engage in the work of the ministry; no- 
ticing an increased interest in camp-meetings 
and pledging greater efforts to improve them ; 
expressing interest in the spread of the doc- 
trines of the church in the Southern States, 
and pledging aid to the work “as fast and as 
far as our means and men will allow ;”’ rec- 
ommending special efforts to secure the inter- 
est of persons and companies in different parts 
of the world holding the Sabbath doctrines of 
this church, in its tract and missionary work; 
commending the school of the General Confer- 
ence to the people of the church, and urging 
contributions to it “‘to place it upon a good 
financial basis ;”’ noticing “ with joy ” the ap- 
pearance of a French paper issued in Europe 
under the direction of the General Confer- 
ence Committee; reiterating the precept that 
one-tenth of the income of members of the 
church should be given to God; and recogniz- 
ing with gratitude the continued and growing 
feeling of fraternity between their own de- 

“nomination and the Seventh-day Baptists. 

The following is a summary of the statistics 
of this denomination as they were present- 
ore. the General Conference, September 19, 
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given as for 1875, with modifications for a few 
known changes which had taken place, the re- 
ports from those States for 1876 not having 
been received. The report showed a gai 
from 1875 of 27 ministers, 59 churches, 2,012 
members, and $11,279.85 in contributions for 
systematic benevolence. Companies of Sey- 
enth-day Adventists were noticed as having 
been organized in Texas, Virginia, and Mary- 
land. The treasurer of the Seventh-day Ad- 
ventist Educational Society reported that his 
receipts and expenditures for the year beginni 
August 12, 1875, had been each $12,354.73. 
The society had property, consisting of the col- 
lege grounds and buildings, detached lots of 
real estate, detached buildings, etc., valued at 
$51,651.37, and was indebted $13,360.89, leay- 
ing $38,290.48 as the amounts of its assets 
aiter all debits were paid. The treasurer of 
the Seventh-day Adventist Publishing Asso- 
ciation reports that his receipts and expendi- 
tures for the thirteen months ending Septem- 
ber 15, 1876, had been each $161,423.56. The 
association had property valued at $142,656.82, 
and was indebted $45,937.23, leaving as its 
net assets $96,719.59. The treasurer of the 
Health Reform Institute reported that his re- 
ceipts for the thirteen months ending Septem- 
ber 14, 1876, had been $18,188.15, and his ex- 
penditures $14,584.78. The institute had prop- 
erty valued at $39,490.18, and was indebted 
$1,800, leaving $37,690.18 as the amount of 
its clear assets. The treasurer of the General 
Conference reported that his receipts and ex- 
penditures for thirteen months, ending Sep- 
tember 15, 1876, had been each $6,194.09. 
The meetings of the General Conference and 
the several societies were held in connection 
with a camp-meeting, at Lansing, Mich.. which 
was estimated to be the largest ever held 
by one denomination. Sixteen hundred anc 
twenty-two persons were permanently en- 
camped on.the ground, and the regular daily 
attendance at the meetings numbered between 
two and three thousand. 

AFGHANISTAN,* a country in Centra 
Asia, bounded north by east by Turki 
east by British India, south by Beloochis 
and west by Persia; area 278,000 square mil 
population about 4,000,000. Present 
Amir Shere Ali. The army of the Emir, 
cording to late accounts, is said to consist 
100,000 men, divided into fifty-seven regime 
of infantry, thirty batteries of artillery 
twenty regiments of cavalry. The pay 
soldiers was, in 1876, raised by the A 
seven rupees a month. 

The Governments of both Russia and 
India sent, in 1876, special embassies to 
istan, an indication of the growing 
each of these powers to obtain a 
influence upon this battle-field of t 
Asian policy. The transactions 

* For an account of the regulation of th 
AnnuaL Crctopapia for 1Si4 
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S cn 
bassies are kept a profound secret, and the 
reports of the Indian and Russian newspapers 
are too contradictory to be of any value. The 
Indian Government selected as its envoy a na- 
tive Mohammedan of India. Special embassies 
were also received by the Amir from the rulers 
of Bokhara and Kelat, and all the reports 
from Afghanistan concurrently point to the 
growing excitement concerning the approach- 
ing crisis in the complications of Central Asia. 
The Amir devoted special attention to his army. 
The number of troops and the pay of the 
soldiers were increased; dependent chieftains 
were ordered to send their contingency of 
troops to Cabool; and even a gun-manufactory 
was established in the same city. 
One of the mountain-tribes living along the 
‘frontier between Afghanistan and British In- 
dia, the Afridis, made repeated inroads into 
Indian territory. They were reported to num- 
ber about 10,000 soldiers, and to have received 
promises of aid from other tribes. The Indian 
Government at first endeavored to pacify them 
by negotiations and promises of subsidy, but, 
when this proved unavailing, determined to 
put an end to their inroads by force of arms. 
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_ As the absence of trustworthy information 
makes it impossible to give a connected account 
of the progress of Afghan affairs, we give the 
views of men well known as authorities on all 
questions of the state of Central Asia on the 

situation in Afghanistan. 

_ Emil Schlagintweit, the well-known explorer 
of Central Asia, gives the following account 
relations of Russia and Persia to Af- 
an (see Augsburg Gazette, No. 285, 
“In Afghanistan, the state of affairs is. 
ans satisfactory, although Shere Ali 
e slowly getting the upper hand of 
uropeans are carefully excluded,” 
everal cases in support of this 
Ae the case of ee Sara 


to Herat, but was refused permission to enter 
the country, M. Schlagintweit continues as 
follows: ‘The report that Russia had sent a 
diplomatic agent to Cabool is not confirmed in 
the Indian papers. The cause for the report 
seems to have been the defeat which Persia 
some time ago suffered at the hands of the 
Turkomans in its, recent expedition against 
Mery, and which may be made the basis of 
Perso-Russian demands upon Afghanistan. 
This will be looked upon very unfavorably in 
India, but cannot be prevented. Merv, the old- 
est city of Central Asia, which was once cele- 
brated for the fertility of the country sur- 
rounding it, gradually decayed after fanatical 
conquerors destr oyed the dam which collected 
the waters of the Murghal River to irrigate 
the fields. As the countr y became less culti- 
vated, the manners of the Turkomans living 
there “decidedly deteriorated, and they became 
the most daring robbers, carrying off slaves 
and booty from the north of Persia. Persia, 
as well as Russia, repeatedly sent out troops to 
punish the Turkomans, but the former power 
was always defeated. Thus in 1860, 22,000 
Persians were repulsed by 5,000 Turkomans, 
while, only a few months ago, five Persian 
battalions and ten cavalry regiments with one 
battery were so completely defeated by an 
equally strong force of Turkomans, that the 
Shah of Persia was forced to discontinue the 
campaign. The Turkomans, emboldened by 
this success, now threaten Russian settlers on 
the Atrek line, and even now Russian journals 
discuss the necessity of a regulation of the 
border, by which the left shore of the Atrek 
would come to Russia. At present Russia 
employs skirmishing-parties to punish the rob- 
bers, thus smoothing the way for a revival of 
old treaties between Persia and Cabool, which 
are so distasteful to England. On January 23, 
1853, the Shah and the ruler of Herat agreed 
that, if it should ever become necessary for the 
subjects of Herat to furnish auxiliaries to Per- 
sia for the purpose of punishing the Turko- 
mans, they may send as many troops to Persia 
as they desire, but only for a temporary stay 
or to pass through that country. On the other 
hand, the Shah considers himself bound to aid 
Herat if it is threatened by a foreign power, 
whether it be Afghanistan or some other. In 
the Treaty of Paris, of 1857, Persia bound her- 
self to England never to interfere in the in- 
ternal affairs of Afghanistan; but this treaty 
leaves Persia free with regard to all its other 
neighbors. At present Afghanistan is as much 
interested in the punishment of the Turkomans 
as Russia and Persia. The occupation of My- 
mana, the newest province of Afghanistan, 
effected only in March of the present year, 
would be seriously endangered, if the large ’ 
number of those dissatisfied with the change 
would effect a union with the Turkomans, 

The dethroned Amir was brought to- i 

and is there held i in close ne ni 
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decisive blow can only be dealt the Turkomans, 
if they are attacked at the same time from the 
direction of the Caspian Sea as well as from 
Merv. The cause for a joint step of the three 
interested states exists. A. joint action on 
their part, however, does not appear probable, 
even to an Asiatic; to him it seems rather 
that Russia will enter the campaign alone. 
Russia, however, fears to disturb its amicable 
relations to Persia, as it would be impossible 
to prevent a violation of Persian territory in 
pursuing defeated bodies of Turkomans, and 
of Afghan territory in case of af attack on 
Mery. The idea of an agreement with Persia, 
therefore, becomes plausible, while at the same 
time the interests of Afghanistan would be 
taken into consideration. Such agreements 
must arouse anew the suspicions of England, 
who found it such a difficult matter to secure 
in the Afghan frontier a line inaccessible to 
Russian intluence.” 

Captain Burton, another high authority on 


the questions relating to Central Asia, speaks. 


in. the following manner of the relations of 
India to the Amir of Cabool: ‘ Afghanistan, 
this restless state of robber chieftains, has, 
thanks to our intervention, considerably in- 
creased in area and population. But, never- 
theless, Shere Ali complains because Lord 
Lawrence recognized his elder brother, Afzul 
Khan, who was friendly to us, because Lord 
Mayo did not fulfill all of his wishes, and be- 
cause Lord Northbrook did not pay his subsi- 
dies ([should rather say his tribute) as regularly 
as he desired. For that reason he refused to 
receive the English mission to Kashgaria in 
Cabool, under the pretext that he was not 
able to protect its members in his country, 
saying, ‘Their blood be on their own heads if 
they come to Cabool!’ For that reason, also, 
he will not permit an English resident at his 
court, and the native representative of the In- 
dian Government, Wakil-i-Sarkar-i, is barely 
permitted to address the Amir in the durbar. 
It is a fact that this miserable chief believes, 
because we have taught him to believe it, that 
he holds the road to British India in his 
hands. He is convinced that he need only 
offer his assistance to Russia, to drive us from 
India. That he hates us, we know; during 
the mutiny of the Sepoys, he urged his wise 
father, Dost Mohammed, although in vain, to 
invade the Punjaub; that he despises us, we 
must see, and we must feel that our policy has 
given him a right to do so.” 

AFRICA. The area of Africa, according 
to the latest calculations, amounted to 10,901,- 
100 square miles, with a. population of about 
206,000,000.* 

The further existence of the Transvaal Re- 
_ public, an independent state of Southeastern 
_ Africa, was seriously endangered by a disas- 
_ trous war with the Kaffres, in which the army 
——— ===> [LE ee eee 


r the area and population of each of the geographical 
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of the republic was completely routed. In 
consequence, a general desire-for annexation 
to Great Britain became manifest among the 
population. The Transvaal Republic has been 
an independent state since 1848. (See TRANs- 
VAAL REPUBLIC.) 

The difficulties of the British Government 
and the Orange River Free State with regard 
to the South African diamond-fields were set- 
tled satisfactorily for both parties during the 

ear. 
4 The project of a South African Confederation 
under the protectorate of Great Britain re- 
ceived a powerful impulse by the disastrous 
war of the Transvaal Republic against the 
Kaffres. It gained in popularity both among 
the inhabitants of the British colonies and the 
two republics of Orange River and the Trans- 
vaal, being opposed only by the extreme re- 
publicans of the latter. In the early part of 
the year, President Brand, of the Orange River 
Free State, went to England to settle the dis- 
puted boundary question, and was received 
with great distinction, both in the Cape Colo- 
ny and in England. President Burgers, of the 
Transvaal Republic, who visited the Cape 
Colony in March, was also received with great 
honors, and everything was done to impress 
the two Presidents with the desirability of the 
proposed confederation. In March, Mr. Froude, 
the historian, sent a report to Lord Carnarvon, 
the Colonial Secretary, on the advantages to 
be derived from the confederation scheme. The 
report was very favorably received throughout 
the South African colonies. On August 3d 
Lord Carnarvon opened a conference on South 
African affairs. The members attending the 
conference were, Sir Garnet Wolseley, as vice- 
president, President Brand of the Orange River 
Free State, Sir Theophilus Shenstone, Secre- 
tary of the Interior, of Natal, Messrs. Aker- 
man and Robinson, members of the Legislature 
of Natal, and Mr. J. A. Froude, who repre- 
sented West Griqua-Land. Lord Carnarvon, 
in his opening address, stated that the con- 
ference was to be of a deliberative character 
only, that the communications of the different 
members were to be of a confidential character, 
and the object was to deliberate on the inter- 
ests of South Africa, which was constantly 
growing in importance, and possibly on the 
constitution of a South-African Confederation. 
President Brand stated that in accordance with 
a resolution of the national Legislature he was 
not empowered to take part in the deliber- 
ations on the confederation scheme, but that 
he would take part in the discussion of other 
questions. The following sessions of the con- 
ference were held with closed doors, and its 
results are as yet (November, 1876) unknown. 

The war of the British on the West Coast 
with the Ashantees was succeeded during the- 
past year by one with Dahomey. An outrage 
on a British merchant.at Whydah, the princi- 
pal port of Dahomey, led a British officer after. 
an investigation to impose a fine of palm-oil, 
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amounting to about £6,000, upon the King, 
to be paid by June Ist. The King refused 
to pay the fine, inviting the British to visit 
Abomey, his capital, where he promised to 
pay the demand in powder and bullets. The 
British in consequence blockaded the ports 
of Dahomey, thus preventing any supplies 
from reaching the natives. The King in re- 
taliation blockaded the paths into the interior, 
and imprisoned a number of whites residing 
at Whydah. 

In May, the Sultan of Zanzibar entered into 
a treaty with Great Britain to suppress the 
slave-trade in his dominions. He rigidly en- 

forced this treaty, and in consequence was 
troubled with a rebellion among the tribes in 
the interior, which he, however, succeeded in 
quelling with the aid of the British. 

The difficulty between Zanzibar and Egypt, 
on account of the occupation by the latter 
power of five ports on the Indian Ocean be- 
longing to Zanzibar, was settled by the with- 
drawal of the Egyptian troops in February. 
This act of McKillop Pasha, the Egyptian gen- 
eral, was disavowed by the Khedive. 

The advances of Egypt into the interior of 
Africa received a decided check. Fighting con- 
tinued during the year, and the Abyssinians 
appeared to be successful. King John of Abys- 
sinia was also troubled during the year by re- 
volts of native chiefs, incited by the Egyptians, 
which greatly impeded his operations against 
the latter. (See AByssrnrA.) 

The attempts to restore the disordered 


finances of Egypt to a sound basis did not» 


meet with the expected result. The relations 
of the Egyptian Government to its subjects in 
the Soudan continued to be of the most friend- 
ly character. The native tribes, not subject 
to the jurisdiction of Egypt, also sought the 
friendship of the latter power. M’tesa, the 

chief ruling on the north shore of the Victoria 
N’yanza, and the ruler of the Somauli country, 
sent embassadors to Cairo. (See Eayrt.) 

An insurrection broke out, in the early part 
of the year, among the native tribes of Al- 
geria, which, however, was suppressed in a 
very short time. (See ALGEnta.) 

The Empire of Morocco was disturbed dur- 
ing July by an insurrection among the Ghitan 
tribe, who refused to furnish their usual mili- 
tary contingent. An extraordinary mission 

was sent by the Emperor to France and Italy 
during the year, in order to negotiate commer- 
cial treaties. (See Morocco.) 
~. Quite a tumult was caused among the Jews 
of Tunis by the murder of one of their number 
by a Mohammedan. Order was restored by 
the immediate execution of the offender, and 
through the personal efforts of the consuls, to 
I the Bey had given satisfactory guaran- 
uring the month of March an attack 
made upon the consular judge of 
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to provide for Tunis a system of railroads to 
connect with the railroads of Algeria. (See 
Tunis.) 

The war in Liberia between the Government 
and the native tribes was brought to a success- 
ful close in April by the intervention of the 
United States. The war was followed by 
financial difficulties, which embarrassed the 
Government considerably. 

The British dominion in Africa was again 
enlarged during the year, by the purchase of 
the island of Socotra, in the Indian Ocean, 
from its native prince, adding 1,882 square 
miles, with 3,100 inhabitants, to the British 
territory in Africa. (See Socorra). 

During the months of July and August, 
Commodore Hewett undertook an expedition 
against the negroes living on the shores of the 
Niger. These negroes, who had formerly done 
a profitable business in bringing the native 
products down to the coast in their canoes, 
and who had lost this carrying-trade entirely 
through -steamers which were sent up the 
river, made several attempts to stop the Eng- 
lish trade. A large number of vessels were 
attacked by them, among them the King of 
Masafa, which was almost completely de- 
stroyed. In order to put astop to these depre- 
dations, Commodore Hewett, on July 29th, set 
out on an expedition against the negroes, hav- 
ing with him about one hundred sailors and 
marines. He met with the first resistance on 
July 81st. Effecting a landing under the cover 
of his gunboats, he succeeded in completely 
defeating the negroes, losing one dead and 
fourteen wounded in the affair. On August 
2d he again defeated the negroes, and pressing 
on reached Omitoha, 170 miles from the mouth 
of the river, on August 5th. Here the com- 
modore had a long interview with the chief, 
and as no further disturbances were to be ex- 
pected the expedition returned, destroying on 
its way a village, the inhabitants of which had 
blocked up the river. 

During the month of August disturbances 
‘arose among the native tribes on the Gaboon. 
The French authorities immediately blockaded 
the mouth of the river, and dispatched troops 
to restore quiet. 

AGOULT; Marre Carnerine SopHiz DE 
Frayieny, Countess d’, a French authoress, 
better known under the nom de plume of Daniel 
Stern, born at Frankfort-on-the-Main, in 1805; 
died March 5, 1876. She was the daughter of 
the Vicomte de Flavigny, a French nobleman, 
who, during the emigration of the French : 
princes, married Marie Bethmann, the daughter 
of one of the richest bankers in Frankfort. 
She received her first education in the con- 
vent of the Sacred Heart, married the Count 
d’Agoult in 1827, and after that passed several 
years in traveling through Switzerland, Italy, 
and Germany. Her first literary producti 8 
were a series of pleasing novels, ia ’ 
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She then published her experiences in Germany 
in a number of articles in the Reoue des Deux 
Mondes and in the Revue indépendante (1847), 
and after the Revolution of 1848 appeared as a 
political writer. Among her works of this class 
best known are “ Lettres républicaines ” (1848), 
in which she severely criticises the state of 
affairs under the government of Louis Philippe, 
and the “Histoire de la Révolution de 1848” 
(3 vols., 1851-53; third edition, 1869), which 
shows the people and the events of that time 
in a most favorable light. A different kind of 
work is her ‘‘ Esquisses morales et politiques” 
(1849; third edition, 1859), which is a sort of 
ethical hand-book in the form of maxims and 
aphorisms in the style of the ‘‘Maximes” of 
Rochefoucauld, and gives short and good ad- 
vice on the different affairs of life, on the con- 
flict of morality with the passions, and the 
questions of the age, and which is certainly to 
be regarded as her best work. She also pub- 
lished ‘Trois Journées de la Vie de Marie 
Stuart” (1856), ‘‘ Florence et Turin” (1862), 
and ‘‘ Dante et Goethe” (1866). Her daughter 
Cosima, the fruit of a connection with Franz 
Liszt, was married first to Hans von Bilow, 
and subsequently to Richard Wagner. Her 
biography was written by Pommerin (1868). 

AGRICULTURE, The following statements 
respecting the crops of the United States for 
1876 embody the latest reports of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture: 

Corn.—The returns of November make the 
corn-crop only 2 per cent. short of the great 
crop of last year, and fully 50 per cent. greater 
than the crop of 1874. The aggregate is 1,295,- 
000,000 bushels. Less than 1 per cent. of the 
crop is raised in New England, scarcely 6 in 
the Middle States, 20 in the Southern, 44 in 
the Ohio basin, and 29 west of the Mississippi. 

The product of the South is 10,000,000 bushels 
greater than last year; that of New England is 
300,000 greater, and there is less in the Middle 
and Western States. 

The States of the Ohio basin, seven in num- 
ber, including Michigan and Wisconsin, in- 
creased their proportion from 39 per cent. in 
1850 to 41 in 1860, and since that date con- 
tinue to advance their proportions, the percent- 
age being 44 in 1870 and at the present time, 
notwithstanding the more rapid progress of 
corn-growing in the States of the Missouri Val- 
ley. These States—Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, 
Kansas, and Nebraska—produced only 7 per 
cent, in 1850, advancing to 15 in 1860, to 21 in 
1870, and 28 in 1876. The increase in Kansas 
has been most rapid of late, nearly equaling in 
amount in this year the crop of the much more 
populous State of Missouri. Iowa, as yet, grows 
more than four-tenths of the crop of this section. 

Illinois is credited with about 250,000,000 
bushels, and Iowa with 155,000,000. Next in 
rank are Ohio, Indiana, Missouri, and Kansas, 
These six States produce six-tenths of the total 
product. Tennessee, which once held -the 
highest rank in the country, now stands first 
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in the Southern States, followed by Texas, 
Alabama, and Georgia. 

The extension of this culture westward con- 
tinues to be rapid. This year the Missouri 
Valley, together with the western half of the 
Upper Mississippi, yields two-thirds as much as 
the area from that river eastward to Pennsyl- 
vania, including the States on both sides of the 
Ohio. In quality the crop is superior to its 
predecessor. 

There has been an increase of area in all sec- 
tions, aggregating about two million acres, the 
advance very slight in the Gulf States from 
Alabama to Louisiana, and scarcely perceptible 
in the Middle States. It is largest west of the 
Missouri. Wisconsin shows the heaviest in- 
crease in the Northwest, and Texas and Georgia 
in the South. 

Cotton.—The returns of November indicat- 
ed an extremely favorable season for gather- 
ing cotton, except in some portions of North 
Carolina. The following isasynopsis: “ Frost 
has injured the top crop in the northern belt, 
notably in Arkansas. The fibre is cleaner than 
usual and of superior quality in the southern 
belt. Drought in the Gulf States, rain-storms 
in the Carolinas, the boll-worm in the South- 
west, and the caterpillar in certain locations 
near the Gulf coast, are chief causes of imjury 
to the crop. The harvest will be completed 
at a much earlier date than usual. The crop 
must be smaller than that of last year, however 
favorable and long the remaining season for 
gathering. In comparison with the last crop, 
the percentages of the Atlantic coast States 
are relatively larger by reason of the poor re- 
turns of 1875, and smaller in the Southwest 
from comparison with the remarkable yield of 
that region. They areas follows: North Caro- 
lina, 92; South Carolina, 99; Georgia, 110; 
Florida, 100; Alabama, 77; Mississippi, 78; 
Louisiana, 83; Texas, 100; Arkansas, 74; Ten- 
nessee, 101. The average is between 88 and 89.” 

Potatoes.—As returns for condition, during 
the latter part of the season, have foreshadowed, 
the potato-crop, in production, falls not only 
far below the extraordinary crop of 1875, but 
considerably below an average crop. Among 
the causes of diminished yield, drought was 
the most widespread and effective. During 
the season for the formation and growth of 
the tubers, excessively dry weather prevailed, 
with a few local exceptions, throughout the - 
entire section north of the thirty-sixth parallel 
and east of the Rocky Mountains, the section 
in which the potato-crop is mainly grown. 
The drought was the most severe and pro- 
tracted in the Middle and Eastern States, ex- 
cept a northern belt including the greater part 
of Maine. Within this designated area, also, the 
beetles east of the Mississippi, and the grass- 
hoppers west, effected some reduction in locali- 
ties, though not to a serious extent. Another 
cause of diminished production is an unusual — 
decrease in acreage, especially in’ States which — 
grow this crop extensively, amounting to 15, 
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per cent. in New York, 81 in New Jersey, 7 in 
Pennsylvania, 11 in Ohio, and 8 in the entire 
country. This was occasioned in part by the 
very low prices realized for last year’s crop. 
New York, growing one-fifth of the entire 
crop, and more than twice the quantity of any 
other State, falls off from last year 49 per cent. 
Other States (in the order of importance) fall 
of: Pennsylvania, 44 per cent.; Ohio, 32; Illi- 
nois, 86; Michigan, 58; Wisconsin, 10; Iowa, 
34; Indiana, 20; New Jersey, 68. The entire 
crop is about 34 per cent. less than the pre- 
vious one. There is also a very general de- 
cline in quality. 

Sweet Potatoes.—The crop of 1875 was a fair 
one in both yield and quality; that of this year 
very nearly equals it in both respects. The 
greatest falling-off in yield is in Louisiana—25 
per cent.—owing to a general and severe 
drought at the critical season. The same cause, 
operating in a less degree, reduced the product 
below that of last year, 13 per cent. in Florida 
and Alabama, 12 in Mississippi, and 7 in Geor- 
gia. The average reduction is not over 8 per 
cent. in any other State, while in a majority 
of those producing the crop the yield equals 
or exceeds that of 1875. The excess averages 
11 per cent. in Kentucky, 9 in New Jersey, 8 
in South Carolina, 7 in Missouri, 5 in Delaware, 
4 in California, and 2 in Tennessee, West Vir- 
ginia, Indiana, and Kansas. A majority of the 
States growing sweet potatoes, and those pro- 
ducing the larger part of the crop, also report 
an average quality equaling or exceeding that 
of the previous crop. 

Hay.—The reported entire product is 8 per 
cent. above that of last year, and the average 
quality about 5 per cent. better. Maine returns 
a product 2 per cent. greater than that of 1875, 
which was 10 per cent. above the previous crop. 
In the other New England States there is a de- 

cline in product averaging 12 per cent., owing 
to the severity of the drought before the crop 
was cut. In the remainder of the country, ex- 
cept on the northern border of the Gulf, where 
but little hay is grown or saved, the crop was 
generally in advance of the drought; the dry 
weather commencing about the time of harvest- 
ing, and thus greatly contributing to good cur- 
ing. The only States out of New England not 
returning a product greater than in 1875 are 
New York, Delaware, and Alabama, 100; Mis- 
-sissippi, 93; Louisiana, 88; Kansas, 97; Ne- 
braska, 95. States indicating a large relative 
increase in product are California, 59 per cent. ; 
‘Virginia, 35; Kentucky, 33; New Jersey, 30; 
Illinois, 20; Tennessee, West Virginia, and Ohio, 
'; Texas, 14; Michigan, 13; Arkansas, 11. 
rule, to.which the exceptions are few 
ght, the quality is superior to that of last 
crop, both in respect to intrinsic excel- 
ind the condition in which it was cured 
sed or stacked. The States returning 
ge quality not superior to that of the 
crop are Maryland, 100; North Caro- 
Mississippi, 95; Louisiana and Arkan- 
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sas, 9%; Minnesota and Oregon, 98. Indiana 
reports an average superiority of 21 per cent. ; 
Kentucky, 15; Vermont, Ohio, and Illinois, 11. 
In the latter two States the crop was greatly 
damaged last year by excessive rains during the 
entire harvest season. The reporters this year 
occasionally note injuries by wet weather in 
harvest, the most important of which are inju- 
ries to the clover-crop, while curing, in parts 
of Indiana and Illinois; but statements that 
the crop was cured without injury, or in the 
best condition, are the rule. County returns 
of unprecedented crops are frequent. In Penn- 
sylvania, Sullivan reports a crop more abun- 
dant than ever before; Tioga, the heaviest 
product ever gathered, all housed in good con- 
dition. The product in Henrico, Va., was never 
exceeded; Bath also produced much the best 
crop for years, and secured it in excellent con- 
dition. Williamson, Tenn., reports immense 
quantities, mostly German millet, put up in 
fine condition; Lincoln, Ky., an immense crop 
of excellent quality ; Sandusky, Ohio, the best 
crop ever grown. Unprecedented and well- 
saved crops are also returned from Howland 
and Wabash, Ind.; Fayette, Ill.; Walworth 
and Outagamie, Wis.; Henry, Iowa; Maries, 
Mo.; and Sonoma and Placer, Cal. 

Beans.—Returns from all sections indicate 
that the product is about 7 per cent. less than 
last year. Grasshoppers in the Northwest, and 
drought in other sections, are the principal 
causes of reduction. The States in which the 
product is not less than in 1875 are Delaware, 
100; Vermont, 101; California, 102; North 
Carolina, 103; Florida and Arkansas, 105; 
Wisconsin, 110; Oregon, 122. Among these 
States, last year, Wisconsin reported 85 and 
California 82, as compared with the crop of 
1874. As dry -weather prevailed very gen- 
erally during the season of curing, the quality 
(which is not specifically reported) is probably 
better than the average. 

Peas.—In the Northern States, returns for 
this crop have exclusive reference to the prod- 
uct of shelled peas, for table-use or for prov- 
ender; but in the Southern States, while 
varieties for table-use are included, the prin- 
cipal crop is of the variety known as cow-peas, - 
of which the vines constitute an important 
forage-product. Texas returns a product 5 
per cent. above a fair crop in 1875; but in all 
the other Gulf States the product was largely 
reduced by drought. In Clarendon, §. C., and 
Wilkes, Ga., the crop was also damaged by 
early frost. In the northern tier of Southern 
States the product fully equals that of last 
year. Among the Northern States, Minnesota 
returns a product 88 per cent. above last 
year’s short crop; Vermont and Delaware re- 
turn 100. In the remaining States east of the 
Missouri, the product falls somewhat below 
that of 1875. Kansas reported last year 83 
per cent. above the previous crop; this year 
21 below, reduced by grasshoppers. Nebra 
last year, 122; this year, 100. California p 
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duced 5 per cent. above a short crop last year. 
The entire product is about 5 per cent. short 
of that of 1875. 

Buckwheat.—Last year the product exceeded 
that of the previous crop; this year it falls 
about 8 per cent. short. Drought at the time 
of ‘filling was the principal cause of reduction; 
but in parts of Pennsylvania, Maryland, and 
Virginia, storms of rain and wind in harvest, 
or after the crop was matured, did much in- 
jury. In parts of the Ohio Valley the crop did 
not fill well, owing to excessive wet weather. 
It was much reduced by grasshoppers in Iowa, 
Kansas, Nebraska, and Colorado. Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut report a product equal 
to last year’s; but in New York it was 84 per 
cent. less; New Jersey, 23; Pennsylvania, 26. 
North of the Ohio the comparative figures for 
1875 and 1876 are, respectively: in Ohio, 105 
and 90; Michigan, 1382 and 88; Indiana, 112 
and 92; Illinois, 83 and 96; Wisconsin, 45 and 
155. High figures mean a large increase over 
the previous crop; but if, for instance, the 
product for 1875 was but a fourth of an average 
crop, 200 for 1876 would only indicate half a 
crop. West of the Mississippi the crop, except 
in Minnesota, 109, was much less than in 1875, 
the figures being, in Missouri, 237 and 93; Kan- 
sas, 206 and 72; Nebraska, 544 and 78. The 
product in Kentucky was 2 per cent. greater 
than last year, and in Oregon 5 per cent. In 
all the remaining States it fell below. 

Sorghum. — Returns show an increase of 
about 14 per cent. over last year’s comparative- 
ly large crop. The States indicating the highest 
relative increase are: Georgia, 388 per cent.; 
Virginia, 37; Kentucky, 32; Texas, 27; Ala- 
bama, 19; Tennessee, 14. The only States 
reporting a product less than last vear are: 
Iowa, 11 per cent.; Maryland and Nebraska, 
7; Kansas, 5. Good quality is generally re- 

_ported. Great improvement in the quality of 
the sirup, resulting from the introduction of 
improved machinery and methods of evaporat- 
ing, is specified in different localities. 

Tobacco. — The tobacco counties reporting 
the comparative product make returns not 
quite so favorable in the aggregate as those of 
last year. A decrease of product is indicated 
in Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, Ma- 
ryland, Virginia, North Carolina, and Tennes- 
see. An increase is indicated in Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana, and Ilinois. Kentucky reports 
about the same as last year. 

_ In Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, the increase in 
product is extraordinary. In Ohio, Montgom- 
ery reports the best and finest crop of seed- 
leaf tobacco ever produced; Monroe, that the 
quality was depreciated by excessively wet 
weather. In Illinois, the season was very pro- 
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The quality of the entire crop averages about 
the same as that of last year. The deprecia- 
tion is not noticeable in Connecticut, Virginia, 
and North Carolina. The average quality is 
superior to that of the previous crop in New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Ken- 
tucky, Indiana, Missouri, Ohio, and Tennessee. 
The reported causes of deterioration in North 
Carolina are’ worms, early frosts, and the cut- 
ting of late crops before maturity in order to 
avoid frosts. In Tennessee and West Virginia, 
only slight deterioration is reported from early 
frosts and the cutting of late crops prematurely 
to avoid frost. In Kentucky, Daviess returns 
the largest crop ever grown, except that of 
1872. The estimate for product is 10,000,000 
pounds, of which not over 2 per cent. was in- 
jured by frost; but perhaps 10 per cent. was 
not well cured, being cut rather too green. 

Flaxseed. —Incomplete returns from Ohio 
indicate a product equal to that of last year; 
Indiana, 1 per cent. less; Illinois (having an 
extraordinary crop last year), 15 per cent. less. 
These three States represent over three-fourths 
of the entire crop. Among other States in 
which the production is of any account, lowa 
alone indicates an increase over last year; New 
York, 1 per cent. less. Scattering returns from 
the States west of the Mississippi indicate that 
the production of flax is extending. 

Apples.—Almost the only complaint about 
the apple-crop is that its superabundance has 
greatly diminished its market value. Maine 
returns a yield 20 per cent. below that of 1875, | 
the causes being previous injury to the trees 
by caterpillars, depredations by them this sea- 
son, and, in the southwest part of the State, 
too dry weather for the maturing of the crop. 
Vermont falls 4 per cent. below, ascribed to 
the effects of the severe winter. Drought 
and September storms reduced the figures in 
New Jersey to 95, in Delaware to 55, and in 
Virginia to 92. Missouri reports a produc- 
tion falling 28 per cent. below that of 1875. 
Severe spring-frosts, canker-worms, coddling- 
moths, an insect allied to chinch-bugs, hail- 
storms, and, chiefly, premature falling-off from 
causes not explained, are the principal sources 
of reduction. With these exceptions, in the en- 
tire section north of the thirty-sixth parallel, 
and east of the Pacific slope, the yield exceeds 
that of last year; the average excess for the 
whole area being not less than 17 per cent. 
The excess in New York is 22 per cent. ; Penn- 
sylvania, 23; Ohio, 41; Michigan, 24; Indiana, — 
39; Illinois, 16; Wisconsin, 54; Iowa, 43; New 
Hampshire, 63. The coddling-moth was de- 
structive to the crop in Utah. In California 
and Oregon the product was slightly less than 
last year. In the Southern States, in which 
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Johnson, the crop was eaten by worms, the ae conssdarably below t 


ages of which were worse than for years, Ver- 
non, Mo., also had more tobacco-worms than 
ever before; but other returns from Missouri 
are favorable in respect to yield and Sema) 
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at of last year, owing 
mainly t-drought. South Carolina alone 
comes up tu (00. With rare local exceptions, 
the quality is #eported as superior, the fruit be- 


ing compa ,tively large, and free from worms. 
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Pears.—The pear-crop falls below the small 
crop of 1875. The extensive prevalence of the 
tree-disease known as pear-blight appears to be 
the leading cause of this diminution. Its prev- 
alence and effect in reducing the crop to a 
greater or less extent are noted in New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Texas, West Virginia, Illinois, and Iowa. The 
only States in which the product does not fall 
below that of last year are New Hampshire, 
103; Vermont, 100; Wisconsin, 119; Iowa, 
105: Oregon, 101; no one of which pr oduces 
a large crop. In the remaining States the de- 
cline is about 20 per cent. 

Grapes.— The returns indicate a product 
somewhat less than in 1875. The small crop 
in New England averaged better than last year. 
Pennsylvania returns 103, but in the other 
States north of the Potomac the falling-off 
averages about 12 per cent. There appears to 
be a reduction from last year in the Southern 
States, averaging about 10 per cent. In the 
interior, east of the Mississippi, the product is 
less than in 1875, the greatest reduction—19 
per cent.—being in Illinois. West of the Mis- 
sissippi, Arkansas reports a falling-off of 32 
per cent., Missouri of 15. In California the 
product is reported 2 per cent. larger than last 
year. 

Except in localities where the yield was re- 
duced by the effects of the hard winter or late 
spring-frosts, the almost exclusive cause of re- 
duction has been a widespread tendency to 
mildew and rot. 

Winter - Wheat.—December returns indicate 
that the acreage in winter-wheat has been in- 
creased about 5 per cent. over that of the pre- 
vious year. The small area sown in the New 
England States is fully maintained, and some 
additions were expected to be made. All of 
the Middle States return an acreage equal to 
that of last year, except New York, which 
loses 8 per cent. The South-Atlantic coast 
States report a considerable increase, a small 
deficiency in Georgia being overcome by a 
marked increase in North Carolina and South 
Carolina. In the Gulf States, Alabama and 
Mississippi report an increase which over- 
balances the decline in Texas. Florida and 
Louisiana grow but insignificant crops. The 
inland Southern States all report an increased 
acreage, North of the Ohio River, Michigan 
and Wisconsin report a decrease of wheat- 
acreage; but the other States report increased 
breadths, enlarging the acreage of this section 
about 3 per cent. West of the Mississippi 
River, Missouri enlarges her acreage at least a 
third, Kansas one- -eighth, and Nebraska nearly 
al half. The Pacific States also report a large 
increase. 

_ The condition of the crop appears from the 

Eas to be about 10 per cent. above ayerage 
the whole. The Atlantic slope, from Mary- 
and northward, enjoyed very favorable condi- 
s of seeding and growth, though the Hes- 
has done considerable damage in sey- 
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eral counties of Pennsylvania, especially in 
early-sown wheat. Later-sown crops give 
greater satisfaction. With the exception of 
South Carolina, the South Atlantic and the 
Gulf States are below average. Drought re- 
tarded both the sowing and the growth of the 
crop in many counties. Injuries by grasshop- 
pers are reported in several counties of Texas. 
A depressed condition is also noted in Arkan- 
sas and Tennessee, the latter being 10 per cent. 
below average. Grasshoppers are complained 
of in a few cases, but drought was a more 
general cause of disaster. West Virginia and 
Kentucky show a superior condition, though 
seeding was somewhat late on account of 
drought. All the States north of the Ohio 
River report a superior condition, especially 
Ohio and Indiana, which enjoyed remarkably 
fine conditions for seeding and growth. In 
several localities of Illinois and Wisconsin the 
wheat appears to be better rooted than usual, 
and better prepared to resist the trying fluctu- 
ations of winter in those States. West of the 
Mississippi River, Minnesota and Iowa report 
a condition slightly above average, while the 
other States of this region are “considerably 
deficient. ‘Grasshoppers ’ were very destructive 
at many points, necessitating a resowing of the 
crop. Wheat sown late to avoid this pest 
has started very imperfectly. In California, 
good rains during October facilitated plowing 
and wheat- -seeding, ¢ causing a considerable en- 
largement of acreage, but in several counties 
the moisture has not been sufficient to bring 
out the crop. Oregon reports a very promis- 
ing crop. From Dakota come reports of grass- 
hopper damages. In the Choctaw Nation, In- 
dian Territory, the crop is reported as very 
satisfactory. 

Winter-Rye.—The acreage in winter-rye in 
1876 does not materially differ from that of 
1875. A small increase is shown in New Eng- 
land and in the States north of the Ohio River, 


-which about counterbalances the decline in the 


other sections; the Pacific States report no 
appreciable change. 

The condition of the crop, on the whole, is 
about average. A superior condition appears 
in the Middle States, South Atlantic States, in 
the States north of the Ohio River, and on the 
Pacific slope, while in the other sections there 
is a deficiency. 

Is Production declining ? — Agricultural 
speakers and writers often give the impres- 
sion, without positive assertion, that we pro- 
duce Jess in proportion to population than 
formerly. If this is so, we eat less than for- 
merly, for we export more. But no intelli- 
gent person, after due deliberation, will assert 
that we feed less to farm-animals, or live less 
generously ourselves, than our fathers fed and 
fared. A statistical answer in the negative 
has been made by the statistician of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, in an address deliv- 
ered before the Agricultural Congress at its 
last session in Philadelphia. 
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AIRD, Tomas, a British poet, born August 
28, 1802; died April 27, 1876. He received 
his education at Bowden and Melrose, and sub- 
sequently at the Edinburgh University. On 
the death of James Ballantyne, Mr. Aird suc- 
ceeded to the editorship of the Edinburgh 
Weekly Journal, a position which he held for 
about a year. From 1835 until 1863 he was 
the editor of the Dumfries Herald, a Conserva- 
tive journal, and when he resigned this post 
he went into private life. His principal works 
are “ Religious Characteristics” (1827); “The 
Old Bachelor in the Old Scottish Village,” 
a volume of tales and sketches (1845) ; ‘ Poeti- 
cal Works,” consisting of a collected edition of 
his poems, new and old (1848). ‘The Devil’s 
Dream” is regarded as the most popular of his 
compositions. He was at one time a contribu- 
tor to Blaekwood’s Magazine, and in 1852 he 
brought out for the family of Dr. Moir the 
“Delta” of Blackwood, an edition of that 
author’s select poems, with a memoir prefixed. 

ALABAMA. The session of the Alabama 
Legislature which began on December 28, 1875, 
came to an adjournment on the 8th of March. 
A considerable amount of legislation was neces- 
sitated by the new constitution adopted in 1875. 
The salaries of public officials were revised and 
fixed as follows: Governor, $4,000 per annum ; 
Lieutenant-Governor, $1,500; Secretary of 
State, $1,800; Auditor, $2,400; Treasurer, 
$2,100; Attorney-General, $2,000; Judges of 
the Supreme Court, $5,000; Chancellors, $2,- 
500; Superintendent of Education, $2,250. 
Reductions take effect at the end of the terms 
of the present incumbents. The date for the 
meeting of the Legislature for its regular bien- 
nial sessions was fixed for the second Monday 
of November, beginning in 1876. 

The special joint committee appointed at 
the preceding session to investigate the facts 
relating to the alleged election of George 
KE. Spencer to the Senate of the United States 
submitted their report, together with a sum- 
mary of the testimony taken. Their conclu- 
sions are presented with sufficient fullness in a 
memorial of the Legislature subsequently adopt- 
ed, commending to the United States Senate 
the following considerations, supported by the 
evidence taken : 

2. That the body by which George E. Spencer 
claims to have been elected to the Senate of the 
United States was not in fact or in law the General 
Assembly of Alabama, at the time of the alleged 
election of George E. Spencer, and never was. There 
never was a quorum in the Senate that voted for said 
Spencer, and the records and journals of the General 
Assembly show that fact. The body that voted for 


Spencer was organized as a party necessity, and to 
elect Spencer. 

8. By unlawful and corrupt practices and by bar- 
gains made by George E. Spencer, and other persons 
with his knowledge and approval, both before and 
at the time of his alleged election, with members of 
the body by which he claims to have been elected, he 
Piacued the influence and votes of members of said 
ody, for the office of Senator of the United States. 

4, That being a Senator at the time of his alleged 
reélection to the Senate of the United States, the said 
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George E. Spencer corruptly used the influence, 
power, and patronage, of his said offfce to procure 
influence, assistance, and votes, from members of 
said body, by which he claims to have been reélected 
to the Senate of the United States on the 3d day 
of December, 1872. 

5. That by like fraudulent and corrupt practices, 
and to defeat the election of a Senator by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Alabama at the time appointed by 
law, the said George E. Spencer and others, by his 
concurrence or connivance, did prevent the attend- 
ance of members of the General Assembly at the 
Capitol, and did so defeat a quorum of the Houses 
of said body. 

6. That afterward when a plan had been suggested 
by the Attorney-General of the United States, which 
was adopted, for the reorganization of the General 
Assembly, the said George E. Spencer and others, 
with his connivance, in order to deprive a Senator of 
his seat in said body, to which he had been lawfully 
elected by the people, and thereby obtain confir- 
mation of his said election to the United States Sen- 
ate, fraudulently and corruptly conspired to oust 
said Senator from his seat, and did prevent him 
from occupying the same during more than one en- 
tire session of the General Assembly of Alabama. 

7. That said George E. Spencer, while endeavor- 
ing to secure his reélection to the Senate, and in 
order to get money to accomplish his said purposes, 
and while he was a Senator of the United States, 
procured persons who had been appointed to offices 
of trust in the United States Government to con- 
vert the public money in their charge to his use, 
and to commit peculations for his advantage. 


Early in the session the commissioners ap- 
pointed under the act of December 17, 1874, 
‘“‘to ascertain, adjust, and liquidate all claims 
against the State of Alabama arising from bonds 
issued or indorsed in the name of the State,” 
submitted their report, together with a plan 
of adjustment. A good deal of difficulty had 
been encountered in ascertaining the amount 
and character of the indebtedness of the State, 
owing to imperfections in the records and ap- 
parent irregularities in the issue and regis- 
tration of bonds, and to the unwillingness of 
some of the creditors to make a statement of 
their claims. The commissioners stated that 
the entire debt of the State, direct and contin- 
gent, as ascertained by them, was $30,087,563, 
which they separated into four classes of ob- 
ligations. The first constituted the ‘recog- 
nized direct debt,’ and consisted of various 
five, six, and eight per cent. bonds, amounting 
in all to $11,677,470. They proposed to ad- 
just this portion of the debt by canceling inter- 
est due and accruing to July 1, 1876, and sub- 
stituting new bonds for the face of those out- 
standing, with thirty years to run, at two per 
cent. interest for the first five years, three 
per cent. for the second five years, four per 
cent. for the next ten years, and five per cent. 
for the remaining ten years, all being renew- 
able at the pleasure of the State at five per 
cent. This proposition had been accepted by 
the holders of about $3,000,000 of the old 
bonds, and it was thought would be accepted 
by the rest. The second class of obligations 
was spoken of as ‘‘ recognized direct debt aris- 
ing from’ aid given to railroad companies,” and 
consisted of seven per cent. bonds to the amount 
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of $1,156,000, issued to the South & North 
Railroad Company ($720,060), the Grand Trunk 
($220,000), and the Savannah & Memphis 
($204,000). This was liable to an increase of 
$36,000, due to the Savannah & Memphis, mak- 
ing $1,192,000 in all. The commissioners pro- 


posed that new bonds be substituted for these, . 


on the basis of fifty cents on the dollar, with 
thirty years to run, and bearing interest at five 
per cent. The third class of obligations was 
designated as the “contingent direct debt,” 
which amounted to $2,573,093, and consisted 
of a claim of the South & North Railroad al- 
leged to be $600,000; alleged balance due the 
school-fund of $508,404; claim of W. A. C. 
Jones, $150,000; notes executed by Governor 
Lewis to H. Clews & Co., $299,660; bonds 
hypothecated by Governor Lewis with H. 
Clews & Co., $650,000; interest on the latter, 
$130,000; balance claimed by H. Clews & Oo. 
as due on account current, $235,029. The first 
two items are dismissed as forming no part of 
the bonded debt, and the claim of Mr. Jones as 
not sufficiently investigated. The transactions 
with H. Clews & Co. were characterized as 
anomalous, and the conclusion was reached 
that the State was only liable for $310,000, with 
interest, formerly due to Clews & Co., but for 
which there are now several claimants whose 
rights must be determined by judicial proceed- 
ings. The fourth class of obligations consisted 
of bonds indorsed for or issued to railroad 
companies, and amounted to $11,597,000 of 
railroad bonds indorsed by the State, and 
$3,024,000 of State bonds loaned to railroads. 
The policy which granted State aid so liberally 
to railroad enterprises at a time when the 
people were impoverished was severely criti- 
cised, and it was proposed that all claims on 
that account be settled by compromise. In 
place of the liability on account of $4,720,000 
indorsed bonds of the Alabama & Chattanooga 
Railroad, and $580,000 of the same claimed as 
an over-issue, $1,000,000 State bonds were to 
be substituted, having thirty years to run, with 
interest of two per cent. for five years, and 
four per cent. for twenty-five years, and renew- 
able for thirty years at five per cent. at the 
option of the State. There were also $2,000,000 
bonds of the State which had been loaned to 
the same company. These it was proposed to 
retrieve by a sale of the lands mortgaged to the 
State to secure their payment. With regard 
to the liabilities on account of bonds indorsed 
for or loaned to the Montgomery & Eufaula, 
East Alabama & Cincinnati, Selma & Gulf, 
Selma, Marion & Memphis, and the New Or- 
leans & Selma Railroad Companies, the com- 
missioners stated that there was important liti- 
_ gation pending, and suggested that the holders 
of the bonds might be convinced that their best 
interests would be advanced by accepting a 
transfer of the State lien and giving a full dis- 
charge for their claims. The commissioners say, 
afte a; resenting this plan for adjusting the State 
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against the State would render the payment of 
interest, to say nothing of the principal, of such 
an enormous debt utterly impossible—even at 
a very low rate. It would be to acknowledge 
an indebtedness equal to one-fifth of all the 
property of the people—and to provide for the 
annual interest which would accrue would re- 
quire a tax, if not inhibited by the constitu- 
tion, which would be tantamount to confisca- 
tion. It is apparent, therefore, that a just and 
honorable compromise is indispensable. Un- 
just claims must be rejected, and those which 
are acknowledged must necessarily be reduced. 

An act was passed, and received the ap- 
proval of the Governor on the 23d of Feb- 
ruary, with this title: ‘‘ An act to ratify and 
confirm the settlement of the existing indebt- 
edness of this State, as proposed in the report 
of the commissioners appointed under the act 
approved 17th of December, 1874, and which 
was communicated to the General Assembly 
by message of the Governor of 24th January, 
1876, and to carry said settlement into effect 
by the issuance of new bonds of this State, at 
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a reduced rate of interest, in adjustment of a 
portion of said indebtedness, and the surrender 
of certain securities held by the State in dis- 
charge of another portion of said indebted- 
ness.” This authorizes the issue of $7,000,000 
of bonds, to be designated as Class A, and to be 
used in payment of the first class of liabilities ; 
$596,000 of bonds, designated as Class B, to 
be used in discharge of the second class of 
liabilities above mentioned; and $1,000,000 
bonds of Class O, to take the place of all lia- 
bilities on account of the Alabama & Chatta- 
nooga Railroad Company ; $310,000 acknowl- 
edged to be due to H. Clews & Co. is to be paid 
out of proceeds from bonds of Class A. - With 
regard to the direct bonds of the State loaned 
to the Alabama & Chattanooga Railroad Com- 
pany it is provided that the liability of the 
State on their account shall be discharged on 
acceptance by the holders of the lien and right 
of the State upon the property of the road. 
The execution of this act is placed under the 
supervision and direction of the same commis- 


-sioners who submitted the plan of adjustment, 


viz.: Governor George 8. Houston, Levi W. 
Lawler, and T. B. Bethea. sf 
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Several other financial measures were 
adopted, including a new revenue code pro- 
viding for various kinds of taxation and de- 
fining the duties of assessors, collectors, and 
other county officials, in the matter of levying 
and collecting taxes. Another act provides 


’ for setting apart a certain portion of the rey-. 


enue, not exceeding one-fourth, for the pay- 
ment of interest on the debt, and authorizes 
the issue of bonds for the same purpose, when 
necessary, but not exceeding $1,000,000 in 
amount, or at arate of interest exceeding eight 
per cent. Still another act authorizes tem- 
porary loans for the general uses of the State, 
but not exceeding $100,000 in amount at any 
one time, or at a rate of interest exceeding 
eight per cent. 

Several important amendments were made 
to the registration and election laws. The 
qualifications of voters and the offices to be 
filled were restated: the election for State and 
county officers is fixed on the first Monday in 
August, and that for members of Congress and 
presidential electors on the Tuesday following 
the first Monday in November. All qualified 
voters are required to be registered, the name 
and residence of each being entered on the 
register, and whether white or colored, together 
with his employer’s name. When the votes 
are cast, a poll-list must be made of the names 
of those voting. If any vote is challenged, the 
person offering to vote is required to make a 
sign or oath as to his qualifications, and all 
such oaths must be filed and returned with the 
returns of votes. The inspectors of election 
count the ballots and make their returns to 
the county returning officers, and these returns 
are canvassed by the Probate Judge and clerk 
of the Circuit Court of the county in the pres- 
ence of three reputable householders of the 
opposite political party. The returns from 
counties are made to the Secretary of State, 
except those of votes for Governor, Secretary 
of State, Auditor, Treasurer, and Attorney- 
General, which are made to the presiding 
officer of the Senate. An additional section 
provides that each elector for President and 
Vice-President shall receive eight dollars for 
each day’s necessary attendance at the State 
capital in the performance of his duty, and 
twenty cents a mile for necessary travel. An 
act “‘ to establish, organize, and regulate a sys- 
tem of public instruction for the State of Ala- 
bama,” provides that after the first Monday in 
August, 1876, no more than four per cent. of 
‘the school-fund shall be expended for any 
other purpose than in payment of teachers of 
free public schools, and the State Superin- 
tendent must fix the compensation of all other 
school-ofticers accordingly. A separate census 
of white and colored children between the 
ages of seven and twenty-one is required, and 
poll-taxes collected from white citizens must be 
devoted to,the support of schools for white 
children, and those collected from colored 
citizens must be devoted to the maintenance 
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of schools for colored children, An act making 
appropriations for the support of public schools 
provides that there shall be devoted to this 
purpose each year $150,000 out of the general 
revenue of the State; the interest at four per 
cent. on the proceeds of lands granted by Con- 
gress, amounting this year to $3,883.65; in- 
terest at four per cent. on the fund accruing 
from the sale of the sixteenth sections of town- 
ships; $26,765.47, being “interest at four per 
cent. on the surplus fund deposited with the 
State by the Government of the United States ; 
all sums received from escheats and from unsold 
lands donated by Congress for the support of 
public schools; and all poll-taxes collected in 
each county. According to the report of a 
special joint committee appointed to investi- 
gate the subject, the amount due from the 
State to the school-fund on the Ist of October, 
1875, was $249,809.39. An act was passed 
‘“‘to carry into effect the intention of the Con- 
gress of the United States in its donation of a 
certain quantity of land” for the benefit of a 
seminary of learning in the State. This incor- 
porates the Trustees of the University of Ala- 
bama, composed of the Governor of the State, 
Superintendent of Education, and one trustee 
for each congressional district, and confers 
upon them all the necessary powers and re- 
sponsibilities for administering the affairs of 
the institution. Among other things they are 
authorized to dispose of all lands and property 
derived from the original grant, and to take 
charge of all other gifts, bequests, and dona- 
tions to the university. It is declared that the 
“university fund” consists of $300,000, on 
which the State is pledged to the payment of 
interest at the rate of eight per cent. The 
university is located at Tuscaloosa, and is 
represented to be in a flourishing condition. 

A general incorporation law was enacted, 
authorizing the organization of ‘ mining, 
manufacturing, immigration, or business com- 
panies,” on compliance with various specified 
conditions, A general law for the incorpora- 
tion of railroad companies was also passed. 
This requires the persons forming such com- 
panies to file a declaration with the Secretary 
of State and obtain a commission from him, 
and finally to receive a certificate after the or- 
ganization is effected. All the powers and 
franchises necessary to carry out the purposes — 
of a railroad company are expressly conferred, — 
including that of taking the necessary property 
for a right of way on payment of damages 
determined by commissioners of award, ap- 
pointed by the Judge.of Probate of the county 
in which the property lies. The franchise 
lapses by five years’ non-use. An act to in- 
duce immigration to the State of Alabama was 
passed, providing for the appointment by the 
Governor of a Commissioner of Immigration 
and two Assistant Commissioners, to collect 
and disseminate statistics and information re-_ 
garding the resources and advantages of the - 


. State, and make an annual report to the Goy-_ 
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ernor. They are also required to receive 
applications for immigrants, and propositions 


for the sale or lease of lands and other prop-. 


erty to immigrants from all persons and cor- 
porations in the State. The necessary funds 
tor carrying out the purposes of the act are to 
be raised by the commissioner by subscrip- 
tions, donations and loans; but without creat- 
ing any obligation or claim against the State. 

Among the miscellaneous acts of the session 
was one making it a penal offense to sell, di- 
rectly or indirectly, any public office of the 
State, or the fees or emoluments thereof ; 
one prohibiting county officers from having 
any pecuniary interest in the contracts for 
work or service for the county, under a penalty 
of fine and imprisonment; one making it un- 
lawful to confine white and colored prisoners 
before conviction in the same apartments; one 
organizing the militia of the State, consisting 
of one division made up of one brigade for 
each of the eight congressional districts; one 
to regulate the granting of licenses to retail 
wines and spirituous liquors, by Judges of 
Probate, on the recommendation of respectable 

 freeholders and householders within five miles 
of the place of sale; and one prohibiting the 
sale of lottery and gift-enterprise tickets. 
The Alabama & Chattanooga Railroad was 
sold at auction on the 4th of October, by spe- 
cial commissioners, under an order of the 
United States Circuit Court, for $310,000, sub- 
ject to the superior lien of the State acquired 
by the indorsement of the first-mortgage 
bonds, and to the right of the sinking-fund 
for the payment of State bonds, issued in 1870 
to aid in the construction of the road. The 
purchaser was Adam P. Balch, understood to 
be acting in the interest of D. N. Stanton, the 
original projector of the road. 
Owing to a division in the Republican State 
Central Committee, two conventions of that 
party were called, one of the ‘“ anti-Spencer ” 
Republicans, to be held at Montgomery, on the 
16th of May, and the other of the Spencer or 
Administration Republicans, to be held at the 
same place, on the 24th of May. The first of 
these was composed of delegates from fifty of 
the sixty-five counties, and about equally 
divided between the white and colored races. 
_ It nominated State officers, delegates to the 
_ National Convention of the party, and presi- 

dential electors. The following is the State 

ticket: For Governor, Thomas M. Peters ; 
_ Secretary of State, J: J. McLemore; Attorney- 
General, J. S. Clark; State Treasurer, W. P. 
} ; Auditor, O. OC. Cadle, Jr.; Superin- 
of Education, J. H. Hansley, Jere 
on, colored; Congressmen, 8. F. Rice, 
d Warner, and W. H. Smith. 
Committee on Platforms and Resolu- 
-eported that, faithful to the principles of 
lican party, so often announced by 
orized exponents, they recommend 
on of the principles contained in and 
y the address of the. Republican 
VoL. xv1.—2 A 
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National Committee, and resolve that in his 
seven years’ administration of the Govern- 
ment General Grant has guided the republic 
through the severest trials, and has shown our 
institutions capable of surviving equally the 
shock of armed conflict, partisan hate, and the 
great demoralization incident to all wars. The 
most searching inquiries, prompted by Demo- 
cratic partisanship, have entirely failed to 
exhibit a single instance where President Grant 
has tarnished with his pen the splendid tri- 
umphs of his sword. 

The Spencer convention nominated for Gov- 
ernor J. C. Bradley; for Secretary of State, 
J.T. Allington; for Treasurer, B. M. Long; 
for Auditor, G. P. Plowman; for Attorney- 
General, R. I. Heflin; for Superintendent of 
Public Education, P. J. Glover. Mr. Bradley 
declined the nomination, on account of infirm 
health. J.§, Clarke was nominated for Goy- 
ernor. A delegation to the National Conven- 
tion at Cincinnati was appointed, headed by 
Senator George E. Spencer. The Committee 
on Resolutions reported resolutions recognizing 
civil and political equality of allmen, free pub- 
lic and non-sectarian schools, protection and 
encouragement of labor, and the following: 


Resolved, That we indorse and approve the Admin- 
istration of President Grant as wise and just in its 
policy, patriotic in spirit and impartial and vigorous 
in execution. It has carried the nation through a 
period of unprecedented difficulties and trials with 
safety and success, and has won for the President 
renown as a statesman as solid and endearing as his 
name as asoldier, 

Resolved, That we declare our earnest admiration 
for the entire career in public life of Hon. O. P. 
Morton, of Indiana, in his advocacy of the great and 
vital principles of the Republican party and of the 
measures destined to receive their practical applica- 
tion in the affairs of the Government. Mr. Morton 
stands prominent before the country for the ability, 
courage, and constancy he has displayed. 

Resolved, That we commend the Hon. O. P. Mor 
ton to the favorable consideration of our delegation 
to the National Republican Convention. 


These were adopted, that relating to Mr. 
Morton being the only one that caused any 
dissent. A resolution favoring the resumption 


act was also adopted, and one authorizing the 


Executive Committee of the two wings of the 
party to agree, if possible, on a State and elec- 
toral ticket. Subsequent consultations resulted 
in a compromise, and the following ticket was 
agreed to: For Governor, Woodruff ; 
for Secretary of State, Amos Moody ; for Au- 
ditor, Lewis Owen ; for Treasurer, B. W. Har- 
ris; for Attorney-General, E. H. Grandin. 
The Democratic State Convention was held 
at Montgomery, May 31st and June Ist. 
were 400 delegates representing sixty-two coun- 
ties, and the proceedings were altogether har- 
monious. George S. Houston was renominated 
for Governor; R. K. Boyd, for Secretary of 
State; and Daniel Crawford, for Treas 
The incumbents of the other execu 
were Republicans holding over | 
and new nominations were made. 


There. 
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Willis Brewer was made the candidate for 
Auditor; J. W. A. Sandford, for Attorney- 


General; and L. F. Box, for Superintendent Of: 


Education. Delegates at large to the National 
Convention at St. Louis and candidates for 
presidential electors were also named, and a 
long series of resolutions was adopted. The 
first of these declared : 


1, That in the future as in the past the undeviat- 
ing determination of this party is to faithfully do all 
in its power to secure, in every possible manner, the 
blessings of good government to all the people of 
this State; and that to secure these blessings to all 
the good people of this State and their posterity, it 
is absolutely necessary now, as it was in the great 
canvass of 1874, that the white people of Alabama, 
who are in large part the men and the descendants 
of the men who rescued its soil from the dominion 
of the savage Indian, together with such other good 
citizens of this race as have since then made their 
homes in this State, and who pay its taxes and bear 
the burdens of its government, and have inaugurated 
and upheld its religious, moral, and social institu- 
tions, carrying the State itself forward to its present 

‘high standard of civilization, progress, and renown, 
should stand united together as brethren in a com- 
mon cause; without regard to previous or even pres- 
ent political differences; that this white people, 
whether residing in the mountains and valleys of 
North Alabama, or in the prairies of Middle Ala- 


bama, or among the pine-hills of South Alabama, | 


and whether rich or poor, learned or unlearned, is 
one great family whose forefathers helped to bring 
American constitutional liberty into the world, 
and whose descendants, by the blessing of God, 
mean to keep it there. 


Then followed a statement of what the Dem- 
ocratic party had accomplished in the State in 
two years by revising the constitution, im- 
proving legislation, and reforming the admin- 
istration of the government. The career of 
the Republicans in the State was reviewed and 
condemned in the severest terms. It was then 
stated: 


5. That the considerations which make patriotism 
at all times a duty of the citizen are illimitable, and 
that any man, or set of men, who from any cause 
whatever shall attempt, in any manner, to weaken 
the Democratic and Conservative party of Alabama 
in this canvass by dividing its strength in the elec- 
tion for any office, whether State, or county, or mu- 
nicipal, thereby jeopordizing its success and render- 
ing it possible for any candidate in sympathy with 
the Republican party to be elected, is no friend to 
his country, but on the contrary is an enemy to the 
best interests of all the people of Alabama; and all 
such efforts should be frowned down by the people ; 
and in view of the great interests at stake the eople 
individually and collectively should harmonize all 
Such differences, so that on the day of election the 
full strength of the Democratic and Conservative 
party may be voted for all its candidates. 

6. That the issues which led to the disastrous war 
between the sections of our common country have 
long been settled, and any attempt to arouse sec- 
tional animosity on either side could only operate 
as an impediment to that higher progress and great- 
er development of the American people which all 
good citizens look forward to as following this Cen- 

_tennial year of American Independence, and, leaving 
_to the historian the divisions of the past, all patri- 
_ otic citizens owing allegiance to ead claiming the 
protection of a common Government should move 
forward into the next Centennial period, determined 
that the unparalleled progress of the first hundred 
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years of our existence as a free people shall be sur- 
passed in the second. 

An appeal was made for harmony and unity, 
and the adjustment of all local differences, and 
the platform ended with these declarations: 

9. That the Democratic and Conservative party of 
Alabama is a party of law as well as of progress, and 
as inthe past it has faithfully kept its pledges of pro- 
tection to the colored citizens of this State, we now 
renew them and pledge to all the colored people of 
this State the protection and maintenance of all 
their rights to equality before the law, and we are 
glad to recognize that the more intelligent and bet- 
ter class of them are awakening to the fact that their 
best friends are the white people of Alabama. 

10. That if in the adjustment and liquidation of 
the finances of the State, complicated and bank- 
rupted as they were by radical frauds and incompe- 
tency, any of the just obligations of the State to its © 
own citizens have been overlooked, such, for in- 
stance, as the payment of the teachers of public 
schools, we pledge the Democratic and Conservative 
party to provide for their payment at the earliest 
day compatible with the financial ability of the 
State, giving them that priority, if need be, which 
their merit and justice may demand. 

11. The Democratic and Conservative party, rep- 
resenting the land-owners and tax-payers of the 
State, hereby invite immigration to the State, and 
extend a hearty and cordial welcome to all good 
people, of whatever clime or nationality, who will 
come among us as citizens. 


An address to the people was issued by the 
Democratic State Committee in the latter part 
of June, calling for an earnest support of the 
State and national tickets, and setting forth 
the wrongs and abuses committed by the Re- 
publicans, and the reforms to be brought about 
through the ascendency of the Democrats. 

The State election took place on the 7th of 
August, and resulted in the success of the 
Democratic ticket. The total vote for Goy- 
ernor was 154,837, of which Houston received 
99,255, and Woodruff 55,582, making the ma- 
jority of the former 43,673. 

Congressmen and presidential electors were _ 
chosen on the 7th of November. The Demo- 
cratic candidates were successful without ex- 
ception, and in the sixth and seventh congres- 
sional districts there was no opposition. The 
total vote for electors was 170,843, of which 
the Democratic ticket had 102,618, and the 
Republican 68,230, making the majority of the 
former 34,382. pi 

The first regular biennial session of the Leg- 
islature under the new constitution began on 
the 15th of November, and was limited by law 
to sixty days. The various official reports rep- 
resented the public institutions of the State as 
in avery promising condition. The peniten- 
tiary showed a balance of $14,307.40 in receipts 
over and above expenses. Per 

ALBRECHT, Wirnetm Epvarp, a German 
jurist and scholar, born March 4, 1800, i 
Elbing; died May 22, 1876, in Leipsic. 
studied in the Universities of Kénigsberg, 
lin, and Gottingen, and in 1827 was ap) 
Professor of Law in the University « 
berg. In 1827 he published his w 
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Sachenrechts,” which had been preceded by 
““Commentatio juris germanici antiqui, doc- 
trinam de probationibus adumbrans” (1825). 
These works established his scientific reputa- 
tion beyond a doubt. In 1830 he received a 
call to Géttingen, to fill the vacancy caused by 
Hichhorn’s removal to Berlin. In this position 
he remained seven years without taking any 
part in the political questions of the day. But 
when in 1822 the King of Hanover decreed 
the revocation of the constitution of the coun- 
try, Albrecht was one of the seven professors 
who protested against this act, and who were, 
in consequence, removed, His clear and just 
discrimination is not only visible in all the 
acts and documents of the seven professors, 
but he also published the most impassioned 
and most convincing account of the affair, the 
only one which was passed by the Government 
censors. After his removal from Géttingen 
he received a call to Leipsic, where from 1839 
until his death he delivered lectures on Ger- 
man and church law, which were always at- 
tended by large numbers of students. In 1840 
he was appointed ordinary professor, with the 
title of Court Councilor. He took part in 
drafting a constitution for Germany in 1848, 


and was elected from a district in Hanover to ° 


the German National Assembly, but soon re- 
signed his seat. The coup-d’état of the Saxon 
Government in 1849 he denounced most se- 
verely. In 1868 he was pensioned, and at the 
same time created a member of the First 
Chamber by the King. In spite of his personal 
seclusion, he followed the political affairs of 
the day with great. interest, and was far re- 
moved from the bitterness of his former col- 
leagues and fellow-sufferers.in Gottingen, Ger- 
vinus and Ewald. His considerable property 
he bequeathed to the University of Leipsic. 
ALGERIA, a French province in Northern 


Africa. The area and population, according 
to the census of 1872, were as follows: 
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Algiers..| 89,120 | 67,008| 42.181 | 757,908’ 5,854) 872,951 
Oran....| 111,881 | 51,729] 47,488 | 411,874 2,456| 513,492 
Constan- 
“tine.,.| 107,366 | 45,488] 25,902 | 953,263, 8,172 |1,029,782 
Total..| 258,317 |164,175 | 115,516 |2,128,045 11,482 |2,416,225 


The territory of Algeria is partly under mili- 
tary and partly under civil jurisdiction. The 
latter, which is increased every year, comprised 
in 1875 an area of 16,062 square miles, with 
1,047,092 inhabitants, being an increase over 
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52,225,663 francs in 1874. The special com- 
in the same year was as follows: Im- 
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ports in 1874, 50,201,164 frances, against 47,- 
436,076 francs in 1878; exports, 8,782,678 
francs in 1874, against 70,617,997 francs in 
1873. The vessels carrying on the trade be- 
tween Algeria and other countries were as 
follows: 


No. of 
YEARS Severeepnedes Tons. 
LST ASS cist’ sie.niaielsicisinias Se retaes aeons 7,682 1,731,450 
3,8 1,619,984 


The percentage of French and foreign ves- 
sels carrying on the trade with the principal 
countries in 1874 was as follows: 


= French . Foreign 

HULSE TEE Vessels. Vessels. 
Barbary. States... .<.0.-..c0cessi0- 96.0 4.0 
pane, sen Fane aNoCROrBEC ; 11.4 88.6 
Great Britany jjosccss ens .. 9.1 90.9 
Ktaly sea: Panes SSeS ak cian 6.5 93.5 


The tonnage of vessels sailing under a for- 
eign flag which entered the Algerian ports in 
1874 was as follows: 


COUNTRIES, Tonnage. 
Gren Britain Wo. setiidaesactosics cece sect 195,195 
[Sav ingub oboe hnaneiacas- Saest moncboeatdan 114,950 
BEAL Se SEE IR arateteia erste cist Acte slelata nse Bet oes 78,832 
IN OI WAY iis ads viele slelteia cialis Bee elsiowie’s oe sislaclec 3,848 
SUSE Ais eiereiare cheney Shari aic sits baisiclo Menten Se 20,544 


The commercial navy of Algeria on Decem- 
ber 31, 1874, amounted to 141 vessels, of 4,982 
tons. Bya decree of August 15,1875, the laws 
of France, governing public instruction, were 
applied to Algeria. The principal points of 
this decree provide for the composition and 
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the functions of the Academic Council sitting 
at Algiers, and the creation and composition 
of departmental councils. The Arabic colleges 
have been suppressed, and their pupils divided 
among the French institutions. Mixed schools 
have been established. The Arabic language 
has been introduced in the examination for 
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the baccalaureate, while the French language 
has been made a part of the course of instruc- 
tion in those schools in which young natives 
prepare themselves for the public service. 

Up to 1874, the land granted to colonists by 
the state was 565,000 hectares (1 hectare = 2.74 
acres); the land ceded to the General Algerian 
Society and the Geneva Society, two coloniza- 
tion societies, was 130,000 hectares, and the 
land bought by Europeans from natives 260,- 
000 hectares, making in all 955,000 hectares in 
the hands of Europeans. During the years 
1876 and 1877, the Government .intended to 
offer 763 village lots and 111 isolated farms to 
colonists. On December 31, 1875, there were 
three lines of railway in operation, of which 
the length and the receipts in 1875 were as 
follows: 


Receipts in 
Francs, 


LINK: Kilometres. * 


| Length in 
| 


426 3,970,280 
ST | 2,210,664 
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From Algiors.to Oran. ........5....+..< 
From Philippeville to Constantine. ... 
From Bona to the mines of Ain and 
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On February 10th the sherif El-Hadsh, a 
cousin of the Emperor of Morocco, arrived in 
Algeria on an extraordinary mission. The 
Journal des Débats gives the following account 
of it: He was received with all honors due to 
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so high a personage, and soon after left for the 
interior to treat with the rebellious tribe of 
the Uled-Sidi-Sheik. This tribe has for twelve 
years troubled the western and southwestern 
frontiers of Algeria, and has frequently involved 
the Algerian Government in difficulties with 
Morocco and the subjugated tribes. To pre- 
vent this, the Government has repeatedly nego- 
tiated with the Emperor of Morocco to have 
them transferred to the Jatter’s dominions. 
This tribe originally belonged to Algeria, and 
for many years its chief ruled as caliph over 
that entire region, under French protectorate. 
The sherif, who is the head of the religious 
associations of the Moulay and Faiebh, and who 
is the highest church dignitary in Western 
Africa, went.to them with a letter from the 
Emperor of Morocco, urging them to settle 
west of Fez, and assuring them of that wel- 
come due to the position which they hold in 
the Mohammedan world. He did not treat 
with them as subjects of the Sultan, but simply 
made friendly proposals to them, placing him- 
self in the position of the head of a religious 
community which is even more celebrated than 
their own. His mission was crowned with 
only a partial success. The Uled-Sidi-Sheik 
have two chiefs, both of whom have great in- 
fluence. The one, Kaddoor-ul-Hamza, is the 
legal heir of the Grand Marabout Si-Hamza; 
while the other, Si-Soliman, is only a near rela- 
tion to him, though, through his intelligence 
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and his courage, he has gained a prominent 

position. Kaddoor, without entering upon the 

proposals of the sherif, expressed his willing- 

ness to conclude peace with France, but only 

upon the footing of an independent sovereign, 
* 1 kilometre = 0.62 mile. 


demanding, as one ot the conditions, that the 
French troops be withdrawn from the fortified. _ 
town of Géryville. On the.other hand, Soli- 
man, seeing that a war with France would 
only end disastrously for his tribe, agreed to 
comply with the sherif’s requests. 
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During the festival of Ramadan, dervishes 
and pilgrims from Mecca, and marabouts, went 
about among the native population preaching 
the holy war against the Christians. 

During the month of March the tribe of the 
Uled-Bonasog, in the province of Constantine, 
were incited to rebellion by a fanatical priest, 
amarabout by the name of Bu Ayach. Gen- 
eral Carteret was immediately dispatched to 
the scene of the disorder, and on his arrival 
found that the insurrection was confined to 
one tribe, the others hastening to assure him 
of their fidelity. On April 11th he attacked 
the natives, who numbered about 200 horse 
and 2,000 foot, and had taken position near 
the oasis El-Amri. After a severe struggle, 
the enemy was driven back, leaving 100 dead 
on the field, among whom was Mohammed 
Ben Yahia, the leader of the movement. The 
French loss was very small. The insurgents 
soon after made an attack upon the French, 
but were repulsed. The French succeeded in 
surrounding them by the end of April, and 
compelled them to surrender, thus ending the 
‘insurrection. The leaders were held as host- 
ages for the further good cénduct of the tribes. 

In June their sentence was pronounced. 
Their entire property was confiscated, while 
they were themselves disarmed and driven 
from their oases, and in addition a heavy fine 
was imposed upon them. Nine of the leaders 
were tried by court-martial, and twenty-three 


_ were interned in Corsica. 


ALSINA, Avotro, a statesman of the Ar- 
gentine Republic, born in Buenos Ayres in 
1829. His father was likewise an eminent 
statesman, and a jurist of considerable celeb- 
rity. The subject of the present notice first 
attracted public attention by a series of lect- 


ures, and by articles contributed to the periodi- . 


cal press of his native city. He afterward be- 
came deputy to the Provincial Chambers, and 


’ was, of the number of the members of the 


convention of 1872, most distinguished for fa- 
cility and eloquence of address. From 1866 
to 1868 he occupied the post of governor of 
the province of Buenos Ayres, and that of 
Vice-President of the Republic from 1868 to 
1872 during the Sarmiento administration. He 
commanded a body of National Guards. at the 
battles of Cepeda and Payon. Dr. Alsina is a 
man of much prestige, is energetic and ambi- 
tious, and destined to play a conspicuous part 
in the political affairs of his country. He is 
now, for the second time, governor of his na- 


_ tive province. 


AMBROS, Aucust WitHELM, a German com- 
poser and author, born November 17, 1816; died 
June 28, 1876. He attended the gymnasium 
in Prague and here commenced to study music 
under great difficulties. In accordance with 


a Government appointment in Prague. 
ig his leisure hours he devoted himself as- 


Ss 


Music in the University of Prague. 
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siduously to his musical studies, finding much 
encouragement in the society of men like Robert 
Schumann, Kitte, and Veit. He was an active 
contributor to Schumann’s Neue Zeitschrift 
Sir Musik, at first under the name of Flamin. 
Among his first works was the overture to 
‘*Genoveya,” which was received with great 
enthusiasm in Prague. In 1846 he composed 
his overture to Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Othello,” and 
after that played on the piano in several con- 
certs, and thus soon gained considerable repu- 
tation. His first attempts as an author also 
appeared during this time, as he had taken the 
place for a short time of his friend Bernhard 
Gutt as musical critic of the Bohemia. He also 
added some entr’acte music to his overture to 
“Othello,” which was exceedingly well re- 
ceived. In 1856 his fame as a musical author 
began to rise. His work, ‘Die Grenzen der 
Musik und Poesie,” written in answer to Haus- 
lik’s “Yom Musikalisch-Schénen,” attracted 
great attention, and soon appeared in a second 
edition. This work was severely attacked by 
various parties, but on the other hand gained 
for him the warm friendship of Liszt. A lect- 
ure, ‘Die Musik als Culturmoment in der 
Geschichte,” attracted general attention, and 
caused the publication of his ‘ Culturhisto- 
rische Bilder aus dem Musikleben der Gegen- 
wart” (1860). In 1858 he published a me- 
morial on the fiftieth anniversary of the Con- 
servatory of Prague, of the Board of Direc- 
tors of which he wasamember. Attracted by 
his works, which gained for him considerable 
celebrity, the publishing-house of Leuckhardt, 
in Leipsic, proposed to him to write a history 
of music. This he made the work of his life. 
The first volume appeared 1862, and the sec- 
ond in 1864. In order to prepare the third 
and fourth volumes, he went repeatedly to 
Italy, receiving considerable aid from the Im- 
perial Academy of Sciences in Vienna for this 
purpose. There, in the libraries’of Bologna, 
Florence, and Rome, he sought diligentl 

after old musical treasures. The third vol- 
ume, which treated of the music of the Neth- 
erlands, appeared in 1868. The fourth vol- 
ume was to treat of Palestrina, the musical 
Renaissance, the origin of the monody, of the 
opera, and of the modern system of sounds, 


-and was to close with Johann Sebastian Bach, 


In the fall of the year 1876 he intended to 
undertake a trip to Italy to collect the last 
material for the fourth volume, but was inter- 
rupted in this by his death. In 1869 he was 
appointed Professor of the History of Art and 
In 1872 
he went to Vienna as musical critic of the 
Wiener Abendpost, and as musical instructor 
of the crown-prince, at the same time receiv- 
ing an appointment in the Ministry of Justice. 
Besides the larger works noticed before, he 
composed numerous smaller pieces for the 
piano, and songs. He also wrote ‘“ Bunte 
Blatter” (first series, 1871), and numerous 
traveling-sketches of Italian cities. An auto- 
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biography prepared by him goes only to the 
year 1848, 

AMERICA. The great event of the year in 
North America was the Centennial Exhibition 
in the United States, of which extensive de- 
tails will be found elsewhere in this volume. 
The presidential election was hotly contested, 
and the result very close; so that at the end 
of the year it was not evident, in consequence 
of disputed votes, which candidate would fill 
the oftice. A sharp battle was fought between 
a body of United States soldiers and an Indian 
force, in which the latter were successful. 
The commander of the soldiers, General Cus- 
ter, with several officers, was killed. The de- 
pression in commercial affairs continued. 

In the Canadian Dominion, some apprehen- 
sions of a Fenian raid were entertained, but 
they proved groundless, 

In the several Spanish-American countries, 
war, either at home or abroad, has for the 
most part prevailed throughout the year 1876. 
Mexico has been the theatre of a protracted 
and violent struggle for power between Sefior 
Lerdo de Tejada, the constitutional President 
of the Republic, and General Porfirio Diaz, the 
former having been driven from the seat of 
government, and ultimately captured by the 
latter, who entered the capital triumphantly 
early in the month of December. Peace had, 
however, not been entirely reéstablished at 
the end of the year, owing to the existence of 
a new complication which supervened shortly 
before the downfall of the Lerdo Administra- 
tion—namely, the pronunciamiento of Iglesias, 
President of the Supreme Court, who estab- 
lished a new government, headed by himself, 
at Leon, State of Guanajuato. 

A war between San Salvador and Guatemala 
ended in the overthrow of the Valle Adminis- 
tration, and the appointment of Sefior Rafael 
Zaldivar as Provisional President of the first- 
named country. 


A. revolution in Honduras terminated in 


July, 1876, in the deposition of Seftor Ponciano 
Leiva, and the establishment of a provisional 
government under Sefior Marcelino Mejia, 
who was ultimately superseded by Sefior Marco 
A. Soto. 
~The boundary questions between Costa Rica 
and Nicaragua, and between Chili and the 
Argentine Republic, still remained open, and 
furnished matter for warm altercation between 
the parties concerned. 
Brazil continued in a state of enviable pros- 
perity. . 


Colombia is still the scene of hostilities com- 
menced by the Liberals against the Govern- 
; Q The 
‘most important encounters occurred in Cauca ‘h 


ment toward the middle of the year, 


and Antioquia, Material prosperity has not, 

owever, been altogether destroyed by these 
as attested by the opening of a new 
line in the second of the belligerent 
erred to, we 
‘month of Octo 
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placed himself at the head of an inconsider- 
able force against the Government of Gen- 
eral Prado, but was promptly defeated. 

Most of the countries here enumerated were 
worthily represented at the Philadelphia Ex-_ 
hibition, where the extehsive and varied dis- 
play of their rich and curious products elicited 
no small degree of admiration. 

ANASTASIUS GRUN. (See AvErsPERG.) 

ANDRAL, Gasrizet, a French physician and 
author, born November 6, 1797; died February 
13, 1876. THe was appointed, in 1827, Profes-- 
sor of Hygiene in the Faculty of Paris, and 
promoted, in 1839, to the chair of Internal 
Pathology. Previous to this he had obtained 
great fame by his work ‘ Clinique Médicale,” 
which was published in four volumes. In 1839 
he succeeded Broussais as Professor of Patholo- 
gy and General Therapeutics. He was a very 
diligent writer, and has, in conjunction with 
Gavanet and Delafond, published some most 
eminent works. Many of the productions of 
his own pen have been translated into foreign 
languages. 

ANGLICAN CHURCHES. The two houses 
of the Convocation of Canterbury met at West- 
minster, February 15th. In the Upper House 


the Bishop of Winchester presented resolu- 


tions which had been adopted by the Anglo- 
Continental Society in November, 1875, invit- 
ing the attention of the Convocations to the 
resolutions which had been adopted at a con- 
ference of Old Catholics and adherents of the 
Greek, Anglican, and other communions, held . 
at Bonn, on the subject of the Procession of 
the Holy Ghost. He moved: 


That the resolutions lately adopted at Bonn by 
representatives of the Old Catholics, certain mem- 
bers of the Eastern Churches and English Church, 
and otber Christian communities, concerning the 
Eternal Procession of the Holy Ghost, be referred to 
the Committee of the Lower House of Convocation 
on Interecommunion with Eastern Churches, y 


The Archbishop of Canterbury spoke on this 


resolution at length. He desired most heartily 


to see a spirit of real Christian unity through- 


from those who were allied in Janguage, and 
in sympathy in regard to the same love of the 
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portant politic 
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Church of England, instead of disappearing, 
seemed to be magnified. Then, across the At- 
lantic, anxious as he should be to unite with 
the three million persons who belonged to the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in America, still, 
as a Ohristian man who desired the diffusion 
of the Lord’s word, he could not shut his eyes 
to the fact that there were some thirty million 
persons, speaking, too, the English tongue, and 
who were Christians, but not members of any 
Episcopal Church, with whom union might be 
sought. On the Continent of Europe, their 
forefathers had coédperated with vast numbers 
of persons who were now, from one circum- 
stance or another, more or less estranged. 
The Swedish and Danish Ohurches were ex- 
amples of these. And, if he could not un- 
derstand why no union was sought with these 
churches, still less could he understand why 
the great church of Luther, to which England 
owed so much, was to be considered as less 
connected with England than it was considered 
possible for the English Church to be connect- 
ed with the Eastern Ohurch. He should be 
_ very sorry to have it supposed that, while the 
Ohureh of England desired *to coéperate with 
Christians of the far East, she was neglectful 
of her more intimate relations with her fellow- 
‘Christians of the West. The resolution of the 
Bishop of Winchester was adopted. His grace 
the President was requested by resolution to 
appoint a joint committee of both Houses “ to 
consider what steps can be taken toward mak- 
ing provision for clergymen who, from age and 
- infirmity, are desirous of resigning their bene- 
fices, and retiring from the active duties of the 
ministry.’ In the course of the debate on 
this resolution, the statement was made that 
the number of benefices in England and Wales 
was 13,000, andthe number of clergymen, of 
all degrees, was 23,000. Estimating the num- 
ber of clergymen having no cure of souls, as 
masters of schools, etc., at 2,000, there were 
left 21,000 clergymen proper, beneficed and 
~unbeneficed ; showing that 7,000 clergymen, 
or one-third of the whole, were unbeneficed. 
In the Lower House, the report of the com- 
mittee on ‘The Law of Burials” was made, 
It suggested an outline of the procedure to be 
adopted in case Parliament should pass a law 
Reale the churchyards open for interment 
without religious services, or with services 
other than that of the Church of England. 
~The Convocation of Canterbury met again 
May 9th. A petition, numerously signed, was 
resented in the Upper House, asking that their 
lordships would take such measures as they 
d best to attest the soundness of the 
ment or scheme of concord arrived at at 
onn Conference in August, 1875, and, if 
, to promote further friendly relations 
ser intercommunion with the Orthodox 
of the East. The archbishop stated 
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‘eceived a letter from the presid- 
f the Protestant Episcopal Church 


‘minister whether the pause should be made be- 


ed States, asking that, in the event 
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of a gathering of bishops from all parts of the 
world, this subject should be brought before 
them. He had also received a letter from the 
Bishop of Pittsburg, suggesting that com- 
mendatory letters be given to emigrants to the 
United States, introducing them to the pastors 
of Episcopal churches in the towns where they 
might settle. By this means many would be 
prevented being drawn away from the influ- 
ences of their church. The principal subject 
considered was that of providing a service of 
burial for those who died unbaptized. The 
Lower House adopted a resolution that it was 
not advisable to provide for Such cases by any 
rubric in the Book of Common Prayer, but 
suggested that a service of consolation and in- 
struction for the friends of the deceased might 
be used immediately after the interment, the 
service being selected from the Holy Scripture 
and the Book of Common Prayer. Both 
Honses finally agreed to a resolution providing 
that in the cases of persons who die unbap- 
tized or excommunicate, or in the commission 
of any grievous crime, “it shall be lawful for 
the minister, at the request or with the con- 
sent of the kindred or friends of the deceased, 
to permit the corpse to be committed to the 
grave in the churchyard or chapel-yard of the 
parish without any services,” and that ‘in 
such cases the incumbent may permit the use 
at the grave of such hymns as may be approved 
by him,” <A petition was received from 14,000 
working-men, asking for liberty for the clergy 
to conduct the services of the church without 
obedience to the Privy Council. A cominittee 
was provided for to inquire into the law au- 
thorizing clergymen to repel persons from the 
Holy Communion on the ground of their hold- 
ing false doctrines or leading immoral lives, 
and to report if any further legislation was 
necessary. A committee was also appointed 
to inquire into and report upon the ancient 
rites and ceremonies appertaining to the Chris- 
tian burial of the dead, and the discipline at- 
tached to the use of them, : 

The Convocation of Canterbury met for the 
third time during the year, July 18th. The 
Lower House adopted a resolution to have the 
synodical declaration respecting the import of 
the ‘‘damnatory clauses” of the Athanasian 
Oreed, which was passed at a previous session 
of the Convocation, appended to that creed in 
the Prayer Book. The following rubric in ref- 
erence to the communion service was adopted : 
‘‘ When there is a communion a pause shall 
here be made, during which those who desire 
may withdraw, and the communicants may be 
conveniently placed for receiving the com- 
munion.” it was left to the discretion of the 


fore the offertory services or after the 
for the Church militant. In the Lower 
a resolution was passed in reference 
burial service, providing that “it shall b 
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ceased, to permit the corpse to be committed 
to the grave in the churchyard of the parish 
without hymn, anthem, or address of any 
kind.” The Upper House had voted that 
hymns should be permitted at the grave. A 
conference of the two houses was held, with 
a view to the adjustment of the difference be- 
tween them on this point, but without success. 
A gravamen was signed by members of both 
houses deploring the barbarities alleged to have 
been exercised by the Mohammedans toward 
the Christians in Bulgaria, and the asserted 
sale of Christian children into slavery, and pray- 
ing “that effectual steps will be taken by the 
Government, in conjunction with the Porte 
and others, to prevent, as far as possible, such 
grievous scandal and offense to Christendom 
and the civilized world.” The Committee on 
Intemperance presented a supplementary re- 
port to the effect that the time had come when 
Parliament might properly be urged to take 
into consideration the further regulation of 
the traffic in intoxicating drinks, and suggest- 
ing that new legislation ought to embrace some 
or all of the following points: 

The extinction of grocers’ excise licenses; the 
gradual suppression of houses for the sale of beer to 
be consumed on the premises; the gradual reduc- 
tion of the number of public-houses until a limit 
shall have been reached which shall correspond to 
the wants of a temperate population; a large restric- 
‘tion of hours for Sunday traffic, together with some 
measure for country places for earlier closing at 
night and earlier opening in the morning; and the 
admission of the principle of local control so far as 
to give the inhabitants of any locality some voice in 
the question of granting new licenses, of reducing 
the number of houses, of Sunday closing, of earlier 
or later opening, and of earlier closing on week- 
days. 

The Convocation of York met in York Oa- 
thedral, February 15th. It considered the 
fourth report of the Ritual Commission. The 
Upper House rejected the addition to the 
Athanasian Creed in the form of a synodisal 
declaration which had been agreed to in 1874 
by the Convocation. of Canterbury ‘and the 
Lower House of the Convocation of York. 
(For the text of this declaration, see the An- 
nuAL Cyotopapia for 1874.) 

At the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, January 19th, a special court was 
constituted for the hearing of an appeal from 
the Arches Court of Canterbury, in the case 
of Jenkins vs. the Rev. Flavel Smith Oook, 
rector of Christ Church, Olifton. In this case 
the question was raised whether a parishioner 
could be legally refused the Holy Communion 
because he did not believe in the personality 
of Satan and evil spirits, and the doctrine of 
eternal punishment. Mr. Jenkins had several 
years before compiled a book of selections 
from the Bible for devotional uses, from which 
_ were omitted all allusions to the doctrines of 

the existence of the devil and eternal punish- 
ment. On July 5, 1874, Mr. Cook preached a 
sermon on “ Rationalism,” to which Mr. Jén- 
kins took exceptions, and against which he 


- committing the like offense in future. 
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wrote the minister a letter of protest. Mr. 
Cook then gave Mr. Jenkins warning that he 
would consider a depraver of the Book of 
Common Prayer a hinderer and slanderer of 
God’s word, and “open and notorious evil 
liver,” and would refuse to administer the 
communién to him. Mr. Jenkins, after having 
been refused the communion several times, 
brought suit against Mr. Cook in the ecclesias- 
tical courts. The lower courts sustained the 
vicar, and Mr. Jenkins appealed to her Majesty 
in Privy Council. The judgment of the latter 
court was given February 15th, and reversed 
the decisions of the lower courts. Their lord- 
ships held that the evidence did not sustain 
the allegation that the appellant entertained 
the doctrines attributed to him, and expressly 
declared that they did not mean to decide that 
those doctrines were otherwise than incon- 
sistent with the formularies'of the Church of 
England. 


The only cause, they said, which will warrant a 
minister under the rubric in repelling a parishioner 
from the Holy Communion is that he is an ‘‘ open 
and notorious evil liver,’’ who thereby gives offense 
to the congregation ;.and the only cause which will 
warrant his repulsion under the 27th canon is that 
he is a “*common and notorious depraver of the 
Book of Common Prayer.’? It became necessary, 
therefore, to consider whether the appellant came 
under both or either of these descriptions. As to 
the first, there was absolutely no evidence whatever 
that the appellant was an evil liver, much less an 
open and notorious evil liver, The term “evil 
liver,” according to the natural use of the words, 
was limited to moral conduct, and the distinction 
between conduct aud belief was clearly recognized 
in the canons, especially in the contrast between the 
109th and 110th. As to the charge against the ap- 
sone of being a depraver of the Book of Common 

rayer, this was founded on the fact of his having 
published a book of selections from the Bible for 
reading at family prayer, from which certain parts 
were omitted, as was alleged, on the ground of the 
doctrine which they teach; and it was argued that 
as some of the parts so omitted were either foun 
in the Book of Common Prayer or were the support 
of doctrines found in that book, omission of them 
was equivalent to rejection, and rejection of them 
to depravation of the Book of Common Prayer, In 
none of these propositions nor in their logical con- 
nection could their lordships concur. Omission was 
not rejection, otherwise the lectionary in the Prayer 
Book would be open to the grave charge. Nor was 
it possible to establish the charge of depravation — 
upon these omissions, even coupled with the letter 
written by the appellant to the respondent in justifi- 
cation of them. For even if there were anything 
in the letter which amounted to a depravation of the 
Book of Common Prayer, which their lordships did 
not suggest or think there was, it would be still im- 
possible to hold that the writing of such a letter in | 
answer to one addressed to him by the respondent— 
in other words, not ap open and spontaneous, but a ~ 
private, friendly, and solicited communication— 
could make the appelant a ‘¢common and notorious 
depraver of the B 
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ook of Common Prayer.” They — 
would therefore advise her Majesty to reverse the 
sentence of the Dean of Arches, and in remitting 
the cause to admonish the respondent, R 

Flavel Smith Cook, for having without la 
refused to deliver to the appellant, or p 
appellant to receive, the elements of the 
munion; and further, to monish him to; 
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In May, 1874, a daughter of the Rev. Henry 
Keet, a Wesleyan minister at Owston Ferry, 
county of Lincoln, died, and was buried in the 
parish churchyard. Mr. Keet ordered a tomb- 
stone set up over her grave, to bear an in- 
scription, ‘‘In loving memory of Annie Au- 
gusta Keet, the younger daughter of the Rey. 
H. Keet, Wesleyan minister, who died at Ow- 
ston Ferry, May 11, 1874, aged seven years 
and nine months. Safe sheltered from the 
storms of life.” The vicar of the parish for- 
bade the erection of the stone on the ground 
that in the inscription the term “ Rev.” was 
improperly assumed by Mr. Keet, a person not 
in the orders of the Church of England, and 
having therefore no right to bear it. Mr. Keet 
appealed to the Bishop of Lincoln. The bish- 
op sustained the vicar. Mr. Keet then brought 
suit in the court of the chancellor of the 
diocese for a faculty for the erection of the 
tombstone. The chancellor gave a judgment 
refusing to issue the faculty, and sustaining 
the decision of the vicar, that Mr. Keet had 
no right to use the title Reverend. Mr. Keet 
then appealed to the Court of Arches. This 
court reaffirmed the decision of the diocesan 
court. The case was then carried by appeal 
to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Coun- 
cil. The judgment of this court was delivered 
by the Lord Chancellor, January 21, 1876. It 
reversed the decisions of the lower courts, and 
ordered a faculty issued for the erection of the 
tombstone. The case was remitted to the 
Court of Arches. 

The first proceedings taken under the Public 
Worship Regulation Act, 1874, were had in 
the case of a complaint brought by three pa- 
rishioners of St. Peter’s, Folkestone, against 
the Rev. ©. J. Ridsdale, incumbent of the 
parish. The complainants charged the defend- 
ant with violations of ecclesiastical order in 
the following points: Using lighted candles on 
the communion-table during the time of the 
celebration of the Holy Communion when 
their use was not necessary for giving light; 
the mixing of water with the wine for the sér- 
vice of the communion; the use of wafer 
bread in the communion; standing during the 
administration of the communion in the east- 
ward position, with his back to the people; 
kneeling during the prayer of consecration, 
and singing the hymn Agnus Dei; walking in 
processions with ornaments and observances 
not sanctioned by the rubrics of the Book of 
_ Common Prayer; wearing illegal vestments, 
as the chasuble and the alb; the use of the 
* erucifix; the adoption in the church of the 
representations called the “Stations of the 
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case, February 2d, against the defendant. He 
decided that the incumbent had offended 
against the law in officiating in the chasuble 
and alb; that he had also offended in admin- 
istering the communion without having as- 
sured himself that the number of persons re- 
quired by the rubric, ‘four, or three at least,” 
would participate in it; that the so-called 
Stations of the Cross, which were described 
as consisting of fourteen groups of “figures in 
colored relief, a plastic figure attached to the 
walls of the church, purporting to represent 
scenes of our Lord’s Passion, and such as are 
commonly used in Roman Catholic churches,” 
were decorations. forbidden by law; and that 
the erection of the crucifix, “or figure of the 
Saviour on the cross in full relief,” was unlaw- 
ful. The judgment of the court on the points 
as to the position at the communion-table, and 
as to the vestments, was modified by the ad- 
mission that the decisions of the superior 
courts on these points were conflicting, and 
an ‘appeal to the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council might be necessary. An appeal 
was taken by. the defendant to the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council on the four 
points of the eastward position of the minister 
at the communion service, the vestments to be 
worn, the form of bread to be used, and the 
exhibition of the crucifix in the communion 
service. 

The eighteenth annual session of the Church 
Congress was held at Plymouth, beginning Oc- 
tober 3d. The opening sermons were preached 
by the Bishop of Winchester and the Rey. 
Canon Miller. The opening address was 
delivered by the Bishop of Winchester. He 
spoke of the character of the Congress, as in 
no sense representing the whole Church, but 
consisting rather to a disproportionate extent 
of men of extreme views; of the peculiar 
dangers to which it was exposed by reason of 
such men occupying its attention; and of the 
safeguards against such dangers, which lay in 
the Congress itself. If they were avoided, the 
meetings might be made productive of great 
benefit. Papers were read, and discussions had, 
during the meetings of the Congress, on the 
following topics: ‘‘The Bonn Conference and 
the Old Catholic Movement” (Bishop Perry, 
late of Melbourne, the Dean of Lichfield, and 
the Rev. Lord Plunkett) ; “‘ The Formation and 
Management of Parochial Temperance Socie- 
ties;” ‘“‘The Causes and Influences of Unbe- 
lief in England” (Dean Cowie, of Manchester, 
Archdeacon Reichel, the Rev. G. Greenwood, 
Dean Lake, of Durham, Archdeacon Denison, 
the Bishop of Winchester); ‘ Central Africa, 


in Relation to Mission-Work, the Slave-Trade, 
and Commerce’”’ (Sir Bartle Frere, the Rev. W. 
S. Price, Lieutenant Cameron, Arthur Mills, 
M.P., Archdeacon Badnall, and others); ‘‘ How 
to increase the Number and improve the Train- 
ing of Candidates for Holy Orders” (the Rev. 
W.S. Smith, Archdeacon Earle, Archdeacon 
Emery); ‘The Best Means to be adopted for 


_ Cross; ” and administering the communion to 
only one person. Mr. Ridsdale made no de- 
_ fense to any of the charges except that of ad- 
ministering the communion to fewer than three 
or four persons. In regard to this, he said 
that he had entered upon the service “ with- 
it any positive expectation one way or the 
her.” Lord Penzance gave judgment in the 
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recovering the Classes alienated from the 
Church” (Canon Murray, for Canon Ryle, J. 
G. Talbot, M. P., Lord Forbes, the Rey. T. 
Hugo, Dean Fremantle, the Rev. J. ie Kitto, 
Earl Nelson, Mr. Paterson, of Bradford); ‘* Aids 
to Spiritual Life” (Prebendary Clark, Canon 
Bell, the Hon. Charles Wood, and others) ; 
“The Due Relations of Church and State” 
(the Earl of Devon; the Rev. J. Bardsley, on 
the special topic of ‘‘The Court of Final Ap- 
peal;” Dr. Phillimore, “The Supremacy of the 
Sovereign over the Church;” Arthur Mills, 
M.P.; the Rev. Bradmore Compton, and others). 
Papers were also read on “Church-Bells” (in 
which competitions for prizes and ringings on 
secular occasions were deprecated), the ‘ Pe- 
riodical and Daily Press of the Country” (in 
which ideal journals were delineated by which 
the Church was to attract all readers toward 
herself ), and ‘‘ Ministrations to the Sick.” Res- 
olutions were adopted declaring ‘that the 
promotion of the reunion of their Noncon- 
formist brethren with the Church is a duty 
binding on all faithful churchmen,” and com- 
mending to hearty sympathy and active sup- 
port the ‘‘ Home Reunion Society,” an organi- 
zation having for its object the promotion of 
unity without compromise of the faith or con- 
stitution of the Church. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury in September, 
1876, sent the following letter to the Colonial 
Bishops, in relation to the calling of a Pan- 
Anglican Synod, to meet in 1878: 


Ricut Reverenp Brotaer: A wish has been ex- 
pressed by many bishops of the Protestant Episco- 
hes Church in the United States of? America, by the 

ishops of the Canadian Dominion, and by the West 
Indian bishops, that a second Conference of our 
brethren should be held at Lambeth. Before I de- 
cide upon the important step of inviting the bishops 
of our communion throughout the world to assemble 
at Lambeth, I have thought it right, after consulta- 
tion with the bishops of England, to give all our 
brethren an opportunity of expressing their opinion 
upon the expediency of convening such a Confer- 
ence at this time, and upon the choice of the subjects 
which ought to engage its attention if it be convened. 
I therefore beg leave to intimate to you our readi- 
ness to hold a Conferenée at Lambeth in or about 
the month of July, 1878, if it shall seem expedient 
after the opinions of all our brethren have been as- 
certained; and I need scarcely assure you that your 
advice is earnestly desired, and will be respectfully 
considered. May I ask for our guidance whether 
you are willing and are likely to be able to attend 
the Conference yourself? , Those who were present 
at Lambeth in 1867 thankfully acknowledge that, 
through the blessing of Almighty God, the bishops 
of the various branches of the Anglican Communion 
were drawn together in closer bonds of brotherly 
love and sympathy. The help and comfort which 
are due from the branches of Christ’s Church to 
each other are more readily rendered the more fully 
each is made acquainted with the wants of the rest. 
In this time of religious activity and increased inter- 
course between all parts of the world, there is greater 
need than ever of mutual counsels among the bishops 
of our widely-extended communion. The bishops 
of England, therefore, earnestly ask you to join with 
them in prayer that we may all be guided to a wise 
decision on this important matter, and if it should. 
be resolved to hold the Conference, that its delibera- 
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tions may issue in greater peace and strength and 
energy to the whole Church of Christ. Anxiously 
awaiting your answer, I remain your faithful brother 
and servant in Christ, A. C, CANTUAR. 


The General Synod of the Irish Church met 
in Dublin, April 20th. The Rey. Lord Plun- 
ket offered a motion directing that an alter- 
native form of the service for the ministration 
of baptism to infants, shorter than that now 
in use, be added to the present baptismal 
formularies. The motion was supported by 
nearly all the laity, but failed to receive the 
requisite majority among the clergy. The fol- 
lowing declaration on the subject of baptism 
was inserted in the new pretace to the Prayer ~ 
Book: 


In the formularies relating to baptism, we have 
made no substantial change, though some have de- 
sired to alter or omit certain expressions touching 
which diversities of opinion have prevailed among 
faithful members of our Church, At the same time, 
we desire fully to recognize the liberty of expound- 
ing these formularies hitherto allowed by the gen- 
eral practice of the Church, aflirmed on occasion, by 
judicial interpretation of law. And as concerning 
those points whereupon such liberty has been al- 
lowed, we hereby further declare that no minister’ 
of this Church is required to hold or teach any doc- 
trine which has not been clearly determined by the 
Articles of Religion. 


The rubric which required the reading of 
the Athanasian Creed on certain occasions was 
removed, but, in connection with this act, a 
declaration was passed, that in removing the 
rubric the Church did not withdraw its witness 


.to the truth of the articles of the Christian 


Faith contained in the creed. 

The annual meeting of the Church Mission- 
ary Society was held in London, May 2d. The 
Earl of Chichester presided. The ordinary in- 
come of the society for the year, from as- 
sociations, benefactions, legacies, and other 
sources, had amounted to £189,457 17s. 1d. ; 
the society had also received funds for special 
objects, sufficient to make the total income 
£195,116 8s. 1d. The expenditures had been 
£191,237. The report of missionary opera- 
tions showed that the society had at present 
170 stations, 211 European clergymen, 181 
native clergymen, 38 European schoolmasters 
and lay agents, 11 European women-teachers 
(exclusive of missionaries’ wives), 2,411 native 
Christian catechists and teachers, and 24,550 
communicants. The society had withdrawn 
from 78 stations, which had been added to 
parochial establishments in the West Indies, 
or transferred to the native Church in Sierra 
Leone, containing 10 native clergy, 4,356 com-_ 
municants, and 12,866 scholars. New missions — 
had been opened in Persia, and in the Nyanza 
district, Africa; and the missions in China, 
Japan, to certain classes of the population in 
India, on the west coast of Africa, in the trans- 
Jordanic districts of Palestine, and in the dio- 
cese of Saskatchewan, Northwest America, had 
been extended. At home a conference had 
been held on missions to Mohammedan people; _ 
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liberal gifts had been made for the establish- 
ment of new missions. The sum of £12,000 
had been subscribed toward the establishment 
of a mission near the Nyanza Lake. The so- 
ciety had determined not to interfere with the 
American missions to Mohammedan countries, 
but to confine its operations in those regions 
to Palestine. <A largely-increased number of 
candidates for the society’s college at Isling- 
ton was reported, and the institution was now 
quite full. Forty-six candidates had been ac- 
cepted during the year, of whom eleven were 
prepared to go forth at once. 

The one hundred and seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts was held in London, 
April 27th. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
presided. The report stated that the collec- 
tions and subscriptions during the year had 
amounted to £125,294, and that 528 mission- 
aries were engaged in various fields of mission- 
ary work, Among the speakers was Sir Bartle 
Frere, who spoke of the impressions which 
had been made upon him during a recent visit 
to India. He could give a great amount of 
encouragement to those who were interested 
in the spread of Christianity in India, for he 
had just traveled over parts of that country 
where, when he first went to India, it would 
have been dangerous to send a missionary or 
any white man at all; now, in these districts 
he had found teachers of all denominations of 
Christianity, busily employed in spreading the 
truths of the gospel. No doubt could be en- 
tertained of the glorious results which would 
follow this increase of missionary institutions, 
for wherever he had traveled in India he had 
found communities of Christian people living 
under the egis of the British Government with- 
out exciting any feelings of jealousy or ill-will 
on the part of the native population. The 
great safeguard of missionary enterprise was, 
that there was no compulsion, or any use made 
of the temporal sword to enforce the ob- 
servance of the principles of the religion dis- 
seminated. He found, everywhere, that the 
missions were in the most flourishing condi- 
tion, although the cry was still for more hands 
to assist in the work. The Archbishop of Can- 
terbury spoke of the appointment of two new 
bishops in the diocese of Madras, which had 
been made during the year, and said that steps 
were being taken with a view to the founda- 
tion of other bishoprics. 

The annual meeting of the South American 


| Missionary Society was held in London, April 


24th, the Earl of Shaftesbury presiding. The 
society is constituted for the purpose of making 
known the gospel to the inhabitants of South 
America, and it is conducted in conformity 
with the doctrine and discipline of the Estab- 
lished Church of England. A mission was 
founded in Patagonia, in 1844, under Com- 
mander Allen Gardiner, R. N., but it did not 
succeed after the death of its founder. The 

iety was reformed in 1852. The Rev. Al- 
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len W. Gardiner, son of Commander Gardiner, 
commenced in 1861 a mission at Lota, Chili, 
to the European population. The report gave 
accounts of the progress of the work in the 
Falkland Islands, Tierra del Fuego, Uruguay, 
Brazil, the Amazon River district, and Chili. 
An important branch of the work was that 
which addressed itself to Roman Catholics, 
ANTONELLI, Gracomo, cardinal deacon of 
the title of St. Agatha della Suburra, and sub- 
sequently of Santa Maria, in Via Lata (born at 
Sonnino, States of the Church, April 2, 1806; 
died at Rome, November 7, 1876). His family 
was an ancient one in the Romagna, and had 
produced many priests and historians. He was 
educated at the Roman Seminary and Universi- 
ty, and at twenty-one took the degree of Doctor 
in the Canon and Civil Law. At twenty-four 
he passed the examinations and showed the pat- 
rimony requisite to enter the Prelature of Jus- 
tice. After filling minor judicial offices, he was 
in turn delegate at Orvieto, Viterbo, and Mace- 
rata. After the accession of Gregory XVI. he 
baffled the insurrection in which the subsequent 
Napoleon III. and his brother took part. Anto- 
nelli was then made Secretary-General of the 
Department of the Interior, and subsequently 
Minister of the Treasury. He was made car- 
dinal deacon by Pius IX., June 12, 1847, and 
immediately afterward President of the Con- 
sulta of State, end to his death was the master- 
spirit of the administration of the Pepe. He 
ceased to be minister during the year 1848, be- 
ing replaced by Mamiani and Rossi. After the 
fall of the latter, Cardinal Antonelli advised 
and carried out the flight of the Pope to Gaeta. 
As minister of Pius IX. he appealed to France, 
Spain, Austria, and Naples, and represented 
the Pope at the conference at Gaeta. When 
the Pope was restored to Rome, after the 
French conquest of the city, Cardinal Anto- 
nelli, as prime-minister, set to work to reform 
the civil administration, and encourage agri- 
culture andindustry. The revolutionary party 
was, however, active, and an attempt to as- 
sassinate the cardinal, in June, 1855, showed 
how obnoxious he was to them. When, in 
1859, revolts began, and Piedmont evidently 
aimed at seizing the Papal States, the task of 
Cardinal Antonelli became one of great diffi- 
‘culty. All admit the consummate ability with 
which as a statesman and a diplomatist he en- 
deavored to avert the blow. When, with the 
capture of Rome, the last of the temporal pos-' 
sessions of the papacy was wrested from Pius 
IX., Cardinal Antonelli remained as Secretary 
of State to the Pope, but, of course, chiefly en- 
gaged in the management of the difficult rela- 
tions forced upon the Holy See by the new 
order of things. In these he manifested great 
ability and skill. His appeals to the various 
powers for a restoration of the Pope’s author- 
ity failed to effect the result. He died after a 
brief illness. 
sition in the papal court, and a cardin&l, he 
never was ordained a priest, or was named to 


Though holding so high a po-*- 
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any bishopric. He was possessed of great 
wealth, derived entirely from his parents, as 
he solemnly declares in his will, and at his 
death left his property mainly to his family. 
He was a man of taste, had a fine gallery and 
a remarkable collection of gems, which he be- 
queathed to the Vatican Museum. He was in- 
terred in the cemetery of San Lorenzo, with- 
out the walls of Rome. 

ARCHAOLOGY. The excavations of Dr. 
Schliemann in Mycens and General di Ces- 
nola upon Cyprus have brought to light mon- 
uments of ancient art and culture, affording a 
revelation of the early Greek world, as impor- 
tant and interesting as any archeological dis- 
coveries made in modern times. These dis- 
coveries were not in any manner accidental. 
The two explorers are zealous students of 
archeology, who pursued their investigations 
with an intelligent preconception of the re- 
sults, amid many difficulties, and only achieved 
their great discoveries after long and arduous 
and expensive preliminary labors. Both ex- 
plorers, with disinterested generosity, relin- 
quished the pecuniary profits which they might 
have reaped from their long and difficult inves- 
tigations, whose expense they had borne un- 
aided, and in which they had embarked their 
private fortunes. Dr. Schliemann has presented 
his treasure outright to the Greek Government, 
and General di Cesnola has abated a consider- 
able profit, in order that, in the interest of 
science, his collection might be preserved en- 
tire, and has delivered it by preference to the 
study of his fellow-citizens of America. Arche- 
ological research has been prosecuted with 
activity of late also at Pompeii, Rome, and else- 
where. The wealth of art which lies concealed 
under the soil of Cyprus is probably far from 
exhausted ; and the treasures buried in the ruins 
of Mycene are still being unearthed by the 
energetic German Hellenist. These extraor- 
dinary discoveries will probably stimulate an- 
tiquarian investigation to new efforts, and fur- 
ther revelations of the life, art, and history of 
the great nations of antiquity may be yet sifted 
out of the secular dust of buried cities. 

Dr. Heinrich Schliemann, whose archeo- 
logical discoveries in Asia Minor, and much- 
doubted identification of the site of ancient 


Troy, brought to the enthusiastic explorer 


rather unmerited ridicule than the honor which 


_ belongs to an attempt so disinterested to clear 


up the history of those races whose splendid 
deeds were the burden of Homer’s song, has 
made further archeological discoveries this 
last year in Argolis, which cannot fail to win 
the applause which his enthusiastic purpose 
has amply deserved. In excavating upon the 
site of Mycens, Dr. Schliemann has discovered 
the remains of a well-built city of prehistoric 


_ date, and in richly-furnished dwellings and 


tombs of the same has found relics of a fine 
art-culture. These discoveries, in confirming 
Homer’s accounts of the culture and advance- 


ment of the Argives, go further to establish 
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the historic truth of the “ Iliad” than would 
the recovery of an authentic record, or the 
location of all the places mentioned in the 
epic. 

rienricl Schliemann, whose parents were 
not wealthy, acquired the knowledge of the 
Greek language first when he was well ad- 
vanced in years. Though always showing a 
love of study, he received no academic educa- 
tion, but entered the employ of a mercantile 
house at an early age, and in the progress of 
an industrious commercial career acquired 4 
considerable fortune in St. Petersburg. In the 
mean time he had learned several modern lan- 
guages, Greek among them, and gained a good 
store of general information, and, when at last 
he had leisure, he devoted himself to the study 
of ancient Greek, for which he had a long- 
cherished inclination. Impressed with the 
vivid narrative of the Homeric epos, he be- 
came fired with the purpose of restoring to the 
provinee of history the stories of the ‘“ Iliad,” 
which over-critical modern scholarship had 
relegated to the land of fable. To this pur- 
pose he devoted his leisure and his means and 
energetic abilities, acquired in the school of 
practical affairs. : 

Seeking the ancient Ilion, he excavated in 
the hill of Hissarlik, which the mass of ancient 
testimony pointed out as the site of Troy. 
Here he indeed discovered the remains of a 
great city of high antiquity, which may very 
probably have been the Troy of Homer, though 
that can hardly be proved. His excavations 
were laboriously. pursued on a large scale 
between 1870 and 1873, his method being to 
sink vertical shafts and then cut transverse 
galleries underground. There were found 
traces of two different cities. The upper one 
was Greek ; and near the surface coins were 
found of the time of Constantine. From forty 
to fifty feet below the surface were found the 
remains of an older town, which the doctor too 
positively asserts to have been Troy, and which, 
in his much-criticised book, “ Trojanische Al- 
terthiimer” (1874), he endeavors to prove. 
Among the objects disinterred were a rich 
store of pottery of Oriental form and ornamen- 
tation, articles of jewelry, etc. A treasure was 
found in the ruins of a palace which seemed 
to have been abandoned in haste; an abun- 
dance of red ashes bears witness to a conflagra- 
tion; a large number of helmeted skeletons; 
found in what Schliemann identifies as the 
temple of Athene, the patron saint of Ilion, 
show that the city was captured and destroyed 
in war; but there is too little evidence, and 
the evidence is too inconsistent, to establish its 


‘identification with the Homeric Ilion. The in- 


habitants of this ancient city were of Aryan 
stock, as is proved by an abundance of Aryan’ 
symbols among the relics. oe i: 
_ Dr. Schliemann next transferred his opera- 
tions to Mycenx, the capital of Argolis and 
seat of Agamemnon. Here again he has been 


rewarded during the past year, after extensive 
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and difficult excavations, with rich discoveries 
of much greater value and interest than his 
others. 

Dr, Schliemann made his first visit to Mycensz 
in- 1867, but did not then undertake any ex- 
tended investigations. He found the well-de- 
fined ruins of the ancient Acropolis, which the 
villagers call to-day the fort of Agamemnon, 
while they show the treasury of Atreus as 
Agamemnon’s tomb. The citadel is of irregu- 
lar triangular shape, about 1,000 feet long, and 
stands upon a small steep hill, between two 
mountains. The outside walls still exist, stand- 
ing from sixteen to thirty-nine feet high, ac- 
cording to the nature of the ground, and hay- 
ing a thickness of from sixteen to twenty-three 
feet. They are built in some places of immense 
irregular blocks of stone, with the interstices 
filled up with smaller stones, but oftener of 
polygonal blocks, so hewn as to fit snugly to- 
gether; and in the neighborhood of the great 
gate and in some other places they are of quad- 
rangular dimensions, five to fifteen feet long, 
three to five high, and three to six in thick- 
ness. Within the walls there are terraces 
rising toward the centre, supported by the 
outside walls. A passage between the wall of 
the citadel and an external wall, built to guard 
the passage, leads up to the great gate, which 
is situated on the northwest side. The gate is 
constructed of two large slabs surmounted by 
another. The gateway is ten feet high and 
nine wide. Upon the cross-piece rests a trian- 
gular stone twelve feet long and nine high, 
upon which are carved in low-relief the images 
of two lions standing upon their hind-legs, with 
their fore-paws resting upon an altar, upon 
which stands a column, with a capital formed 
of four circles inclosed in parallel chaplets. 
‘This column is said to be the symbol of Apollo 
Aggieus, the protector of portals. These fig- 
ures are executed with great finish and fine 
artistic feeling, in a manner more primitive, or 
rather more Oriental, than the sculptures of 
classic Greece. The pavement shows the ruts 
worn by chariot-wheels, and the stones of the 
gateway bear the marks of the bolts and hinges. 
Another gate on the northeast side, formed 
also of three stones, without sculptures, is seven 
feet high by four wide. The surface was cov- 
ered with potsherds and tiles, and the soil 
below was full of these remains, as Dr. Schlie- 
mann had an opportunity to observe in the sides 
of a ditch dug by the peasants. The treasury of 
Atreus, shown by the inhabitants as the tomb 


of Agamemnon, is cut into the side of a hill 


about three-quarters of a mile from the Acrop- 
olis; it faces a deep ravine. A passage 147 
feet long by thirty wide, between two walls 
of hewn stone about thirty feet high, leads to 


_ the grand entrance, which is thirteen feet high, 


_ with a width of six feet, and is covered with a 


 neatly-dressed solid block of stone, above which 


- 


— is another opening of triangular shape twelve 
- feet in height and the same in breadth, with 


at the base of the pedestals of little col- 
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umns or statues. There stood until modern 
times a column on either side of the entrance, 
covered with richly-sculptured ornaments, in a 
style similar to the sculptures at Persepolis. 
The marks of bolts and hinges are seen in this 
portal likewise. The interior consists of two 
compartments, the first cone-shaped of fifty 
feet diameter and fifty feet in height, the sec- 
ond quadrangular in form, twenty-one feet 
square. The walls consist of hewn stones 
joined without cement, which are pierced with 
many little holes, in some of which the bronze 
nails, which they were made to receive, are 
still remaining. These held the plates of pol- 
ate metal, with which the chamber once was 
ined. E 

Dr. Schliemann carried on his excavations at 
the citadel rapidly,; employing 125 laborers. 
Around the outer wall of the Acropolis he dis- 
covered a circular wall about twelve feet in 
height, topped with two rows of large slabs, 
which he supposed to be tombstones. Inside 
this circular wall the space had been filled 
up with rubbish. Within this circle and near 
the two rows of slabs were uncovered two 
parallel lines of upright slabs, of which seven 
only are still standing, being about three feet 
apart, three in one row and four in the other, 
the latter containing sculptures. One of these 
has below two circles with spiral ornamen- 
tations, and above a design representing a 
man drawn in a chariot by a horse in rapid 
motion; in front of the chariot is another de- 
sign of a man with a long lance, near whose 
point is an object resembling an idel; and be- 
hind it is carved the head of aspear. Another 
slab contains representations of serpents whose 
coiled folds’ form regular designs of great 
beauty. 

Pausanias speaks of the sepulchre of Atreus, 
and the tombs of the companions of Aga- 
memnon who were slain treacherously by 
figisthos, and that of Agamemnon and his 
charioteer, Eurymedon, in which were also 
buried the twins, Teledamos and Pelops, chil- 
dren of Cassandra, which were destroyed by 
Aigisthos, and that of Cassandra, which was 
doubted by the Lacedemonians. Adgisthos 
and Clytemnestra, he says, were buried with- 
out the wall, being deemed unworthy of resting 
within the sacred inclosure. Pausanias could 
not have seen these tombs, which had long be- 
fore his day been buried from sight. There 
is every probability that these tombstones were 
erected on the spots indicated by tradition as 
the tombs of Agamemnon and his companions ; 
the sculptures are apparently of the same style 
as the lions of the gate, and different from any 
other Greek remains. elit 

Below the row of three tombstones he came 


‘upon a square tomb, 264 feet by 113 feet, at a 


depth of fifteen feet or more below the surface 
of the rock, and fifty-three feet at least below 
the Acropolis. The wall which supports the 


circular parallel rows of slabs traverses this — 


tomb, and hence belongs to a later age. The 
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contents of the tomb were probably removed 
when the wall was built. Thirteen gold but- 
tons only were found remaining, on which 
pretty spiral ornaments were engraved, and 
on some of them the sign sometimes called the 
Svastika or Arani, from its similarity to the 
Indian symbols of those names. Numbers of 
gold blades were also found scattered about in 
confusion, containing indented circular and 
spiral ornaments. Under the other row of 
tombstones was, beneath two of them, an ob- 
long excavation, 113 feet broad by 21 in length, 
and 144 feet deep. Around its four sides is a 
cyclopean wall, five feet high and two feet 
thick. This contained bodies, surrounded. by 
black ashes and covered by a layer of large 
stones, which shows that they had been burnt. 
One of the corpses was covered with five great 
leaves of gold, forty-seven to sixty-three cen- 
timetres long and some six and a half centi- 
metres in breadth, upon which were crosses 
of gold-foil eighteen centimetres long and four 
broad. There were also four gold blades of a 
round shape, and numerous other ornaments. 

About this spot he found twelve different 
sepulchres, and a cyclopean house which also 
had once served asa tomb. In this house he 
found ashes of wood and animal matter, some 
baked grain, a jasper weight, whorls of blue 
stone, and some archaic vases, one of which 
contained an interesting painting of two swans. 
He conjectures that each of the slabs in the 
double circular row marks the place of a tomb. 
The circumference of the circle is 555 feet. 
Of archaic sculptures he found two fragments 
of porphyry columns, one of them with a 
frieze of gray-stone, the former bearing a bass- 
relief representing a hall with seats and at each 
end a rose, and the latter covered with spiral 
ornamentation. 

Near the gate of the lions he discovered a 
great treasury containing many precious arti- 
eles. It is dome-shaped like the treasury of 
Atreus, with an entrance thirteen feet long, 
and a roof of four slabs eighteeen and one-half 
feet in length. It was evidently covered up at 
an early period, and was probably a secret 
subterranean royal treasure-chamber. In the 
treasury there were many ancient Juno idols, 
_ afemale shape, rudely.made, with a head either 
round or oblong, and large eyes, some having a 
diadem, and some with, others without breasts, 
Other idols represent a female form with hands 
stretched out, with horns starting below the 
breast and meeting in the form of a semicircle. 
Male idols of Oriental type have bare heads 

with incised diadems and a star in front, along 
aquiline nose, and an Assyrian beard. There 
were also very ancient Juno idols in the form 
of a cow, with painted red or black ornaments. 
The idols were mostly found about’ the treas- 
— ury, except the Juno idols, of which several 
dreds were collected in different parts ofthe 
‘opolis, and a bird-headed idol with a bowl- 
_ shaped. protuberance, on which, sometimes; a 
ross was painted. There were other idols 
a * : 


pentine and agate, which were evidently neck- 


and the figures of horses and deer. 
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with round bodies; and female forms with 
cow’s-heads were found on yase-handles. A 
porphyry form-stone had upon it the patterns 
of fifteen different descriptions of ear-rings and 
other articles of jewelry. In bronze, five 
knives, two small wheels, two lances, two 
double-edged hatchets, two vases and four 
others mutilated, a tripod, and hairpins, were 
found together. A number of perforated 
agates showed figures of animals in intag- 
lio, done in an archaic style, some of them 
quite artistically, which evidently belonged 
to necklaces. Vases were found in great num- 
bers, and painted with the greatest variety of © 
design. Most of them had both outside and 
inside paintings. Small balls of white glass 
and perforated: pieces of a black kind of glass, 
which probably served as wall- ornaments, 
were found in numbers, as well as small cones 
with spiral lines upon them. Large, tall gob- 
lets with one and two handles recall the 
goblets mentioned by Homer. A disk and 
two idols were found containing inscriptions 
which have not. yet been deciphered. Among 
the pottery were pieces with the forms of men, 
holding their horses’ necks with both hands, 
modeled upon them, and horses rudely painted 
upon their bases, A portion of a necklace 
with three beads of different materials strung 
upon a copper wire was found in the treasury. 
The fragment of a white-marble frieze has 
spiral ornaments. Above the entrance to the 
treasury were the remains of a dwelling, ap- 
parently of the Macedonian epoch. 

At the gate of the lions, beneath the ruins. 
of a Greek dwelling, there was a series of an- 
cient walls and corridors, one of which leads 
to the cyclopean house excavated near the 
tombs. Here Juno idols were found in abun- 
dance, and some interesting arrows, one cop- 
per-headed, and one with a head of iron. 
Next the circular rows of slabs, at another 
point, were found a wooden fish, a sceptre- 
head of green-stone carved in the form of a 
human countenance of Egyptian type, and 
numbers of Juno idols, some of them in the 
form of a cow, standing or sitting, hornless 
and with a female head-dress, and other idols — 
of new forms. Two knives and two arrows 
of obsidian, many perforated glass beads, and a 
small glass disk with a finely-executed im- 
pressed image of a fly, were also found here. 

To the south of the circle of tombstones a 
vast cyclopean house was excavated, of five or 
more chambers and four intersecting corridors, 
and a deep cistern and conduit. Traces of the 
clay coating still adhere to the walls in parts. 
This building, the doctor pronounces, was the 
royal palace. In this house many most interest- 
ing implements and articles of jewelry were dis- 
covered, A finger-ring of onyx has an intaglio 
of two figures of cows without horns, in an 
archaic but elaborate manner. Disks of ser- 


lace-beads, contain incised spiral o ents” 
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esting discovery was a jasper mould or form- 
stone with six sides covered with curious pat- 
terns for gold and silver ornaments, and among 
them the mould for the small glassy cone with 
spiral lines which was frequently found. Axes 
of jasper or green-stone and many whorls ot 
blue-stone were found here, and a large num- 
ber of fine vases in terra-cotta, covered with 
paintings of warriors in dark-red on a yellow 
ground. These warriors wear coats of mail, 
girdle-belts, sandals, greaves, and either shaggy 
helmets, which look like the skin of .a porcu- 
pine, or helmets with long crests; a protuber- 
ance like a horn stands out from the front of 
the helmets; the warriors also carry large, 
round shields, with a crescent-shaped hole at 
the bottom, and lances with the object looking 
something like an idol, seen on the represen- 
tation of a warrior upon one of the tombstones. 
The men have an Asiatic Gast of features. In- 
teresting also are the vases with three handles 
in the torm ‘of crocodiles. There are other 
vases with rows of circles and rows of signs 
which may be writing. In this house were 
also found a large brazen tripod and another 
vessel of brass. 

General Count Luigi Palma di Cesnola, 
who has been engaged for the past ten years 
in extensive antiquarian explorations upon 
the island of Cyprus, is an Italian nobleman of 
Turin, of military education, who entered the 
service of the United States at the breaking 
out of the civil war, and, after serving with 
distinction, was, at its close, appointed Ameri- 
ean consul to Cyprus. His explorations have 
been prosecuted amid the greatest difficulties, 
and have been rewarded with discoveries of 
the highest historical and artistic value. 

He commenced his investigations in 1865; in 
an amateur sort of a way, having obtained a 
firman from the Porte for the purpose ; but he 
soon became so engrossed in the archeology 
of the island, and so convinced that valuable 
relics could be unearthed, which would shed a 
new light upon the early history, art, and cult- 
ure of the classic races, upon this spot, which 
was the portal between the ancient world of 
the East and the ancient world of Europe, that, 
notwithstanding the slender success of his first 
excavations, he declares that his enthusiasm 


was aroused to such a point that he could not 


have brought himseif to give up the pursuit. 
 Hecommenced his diggings at Kitium, the 
Chittim of the Bible, upon the burial-place of 
which stands the modern town Larnaca, At 
the end of a year he had identified the sites 
of four ancient. cities, Idalium, Salamis, Gol- 
gos, and Kitium. At Kitium he opened, first 
and last, over 2,000 graves, but found most of 
_ them empty, they having been probably de- 
spoiled in some former age, perhaps by the 
Crusa ers, as arude painted figure, somewhat 
abling a knight of the middle ages, which 
1 lim one of the graves, would indicate. 


‘Museum at the price of $61,888.22. — 
nbs of Kitium belong for the most part — i 
eriod between 400 B.o. and the time Mpresented by General di Cesnola to 
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of Christ. Here he came upon the remains of 
a Greek temple, with inscriptions indicating 
that it was dedicated to the goddess Demeter 
Paralia, in which many small figures in terra- 
cotta, some of them belonging to a ripe period 
of Grecian art, were found, and, in a tomb out- 
side, a bronze jar containing some six hundred 
gold staters of Philip and Alexander; and also 
discovered the ruins of a Pheenician temple 
containing broken marble bowls and patera 
with dedications to Melkart and another Phe- 
nician divinity inscribed in Pheenician char- 
acters, besides a marble sarcophagus with a 
Pheenician head in high-relief, and two alabas- 
ter vases with an inscription on one in Phe- 
nician. The Greek tombs were more richly 
furnished with funeral relics than the Pheeni- 
cian, and yielded numerous lamps, bronze mir- 
rors, and glass vessels, which were not irides- 
cent like those found in other places. Going 
next to the site of Idalium, on which stands the 
modern Dali, Signor di Cesnola opened 15,000 
graves, most of them Pheenician, containing 
thousands of terra-cotta vases of the most va- 
rious sizes and shapes, but decorated in the 
earliest style of art with simple zigzag lines 
and concentric circles, but some of them Greek 
containing glass objects of a beautiful irides- 
cence. Going next to Golgos, he met with a 
richer success than had yet attended his labors ; 
the burial-place and two temples of the ancient 
city were explored, in the larger and more re- 
cent of which were nearly one thousand statues, 
some of them from the earliest and best period 
of Egyptian art, and some statues and bass- 
reliefs in Assyrian style, and a few examples of 


Greek and Roman art, but most of them belong-. 


ing to a period of which few other examples are 
known, and illustrate the birth of classic art 
and the development of the Greek ideal from 
the rigid conventionalism of the Egyptian and 
Assyrian models. These statues are most of 
them in a remarkable state of preservation. 
They were evidently produced by native artists, 
being cut from the calcareous stone of Cyprus, 
which was quarried but a short distance from 
Golgos. These most interesting sculptures are 
contained in the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
in New York, where, when they shall be ex- 
posed to the public, they will afford a com- 
parative view of the origin and early develop- 
ment of classic art such as cannot be found 
elsewhere. 


It was at Golgos that Cesnola found the — 


bulk of the collection which he carried to 
London for view in 1872. The reception to 


the treasures, of whose great historical value — 


he was convinced, was at first cool, and dis- 
couraging; but other archeologists soon rec- 
ognized their importance, Efforts were made 


to secure ‘the collection to the British Museum 


by purchase, but they were obtained b: 
more forehanded managers of the Ne 


eight cases of the treasure had, howev 
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toman Museum of Constantinople as an ac- 
knowledgment of the rights of the sovereign 
over the soil which had concealed this rich 
treasure trove. ; 

After finishing the explorations at Golgos, 
he went to Salamis, but his excavations here 
were fruitless, and it is probable that the ex- 
ploitation of the ruins of that famous city took 
place at an early period. In the vicinity of 
Cape Pedalium, the modern Cape Greco, he 
explored the ruins of Leucolla, where were 
found the débris of a temple with statues in 
Greek style ; the tombs here contained each a 
coffin of terra-cotta covered with three tiles, 
and ornamented simply around the rim with a 
wreath of colored flowers; here he explored a 
strange burial-place, a rock cavern, whose only 
approach was from the sea, in which were 
petrified human bones in great numbers. 

The succeeding explorations enabled him to 
identify the sites of Throni, Carpassia, Aph- 
rodisiym, Acte-Achon, Lapethus, Soli, and 
Arsinoé, in which he found several temples 
and burial-places. Then crossing the moun- 
tains he made excavations on the sites of Neo- 
Paphos and Palwo-Paphos, and at Visuri and 
Amathus, and thence proceeded to Curium, 
the exploration of which completed his labors. 
At the latter place, in the treasure-chambers of 
an unknown temple, he came upon his richest 
discovery, this being votive offerings of the 
most diverse materials and styles of workman- 
ship, comprising some of the finest specimens 
of antique gem-engraving and delicate metal- 
work ever recovered. He was led to the site 
of this city by a vague indication on the chart 
of Strabo, which author, with Pausanias, he 
used as uncertain guides in most of his explo- 
rations. The spot indicated was the summit of 
a rock 300 feet high and five hours’ ride from 
the west coast, west of the ruins of Amathus, 
or Paleeo-Limisso, as it is called. It was a 
strong position, inaccessible on three sides, 
two of which were artificially scarped, the 
marks of the chisel being still visible. About 
40 feet above the base a terrace was found 
hollowed out in the form of a ditch, 100 feet 
wide and 25 feet deep, and this was the an- 
- cient burial-place of the city. Thousands of 
tombs were found cut into the rock, some of 
arched form and roughly hewn, and others 
rectangular and very regular, some of them 
containing sarcophagi chiseled out of the 
solid rock. The graves were found to con- 
tain skeletons, a number of earthen lamps, 
four Phoenician amphore, a copper mirror, 
some rings of gold, and ear-rings and bracelets 


of silver. General di Cesnola noticed in seven-— 


teen places the broken shafts of columns, and 
detected the steps to an ancient fountain ; 
broken pottery and fragments of pavement 
with ruts worn by wheels lay scattered about 
the whole ground, and in hundreds of small 
mounds he detected the places of ancient 
- dwellings. He located the 
Apollo, and struck the treasure-chambers of 
, 


“mentary condition. 


great temple of 
Sayce and Rawlinson to refer to the dates 1600, 
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a second unknown temple. He was attracted 
especially toward one spot where eight col- 
umns were imbedded in the soil, and upon 
excavating here he came to a mosaic paye- 
ment of Assyrian device, a large piece of 
which is preserved in his collection. There 
were marks of some former search for treas- 
ure, as the pavement was broken up and a 
space dug to the depth of six or seven feet 
below it. Cesnola dug deeper, encouraged 
by a hollow sound produced by stamping. 

At the depth of twenty feet farther down 
Cesnola came upon an arched passage in the 
rock, four feet wide by five high, which he fol- 
lowed out till he reached a slab which was the 
door to a small chamber. He was gratified by 
the discovery here of objects of gold jewelry ; 
the loose earth which was in the compartment 
was removed and carefully sifted. He then 
came to a second chamber opening into this, 
which led to athird and afourth cell. In the 
first were found articles of gold almost ex- 
clusively ; in the second, of silver; in the third, 
of terra-cotta, caskets, vases, and groups of 
statuary; and in the fourth, works in bronze. 
This secret depository he concluded was the 
hidden treasury of some unknown temple, 
where, as he inferred from the somewhat dis- 
orderly manner in which the objects were 
stowed, the priests had hastily conveyed the 
precious furniture of the temple upon the ocea- 
sion of some Persian invasion. Each of the 
rooms measures about fourteen and a half feet 
in height, by eleven in width, and twenty- 
three in length; there were no inscriptions 
nor carvings upon the walls; the pavement 
was of blue pebbles, bedded in sand and plas- 
ter. In the gold vault there were sifted out of 
the mould 550 objects, embracing diadems, 
bracelets, necklaces, finger-rings, signet-rings, 
ear-rings, armlets, ete. The second room yield- 
ed only objects of silver, very imperfectly pre- 
served, as are all specimens of ancient silver- 
work, some of them so eaten through by oxi- 
dation as to be almost ready to crumble at a 
touch; but still constituting the largest and 
finest collection of antique silver in the world. 
Two hundred and seventy articles were taken 
out, some of them remarkably well preserved, 
but most of them in a corroded and frag- 
The third room disclosed 
a great variety of products of the fictile art, 
and the bronze chamber afforded 500 speci- 
mens of bronze-work. - 

Among the objects of historical interest in 
the collection is the official seal of Thothmo- 
sis III., the Egyptian king who conquered — 
Cyprus about fourteen centuries before Christ, 

a finely-incised intaglio still resting on the bar 

which runs through its centre, with its gold 
mounting intact, and the movable silver — 
handle seldom found preserved in ancient sig- 
nets. Most interesting are the Babylonian _ 
cylinders of meteoric, caleedony, hematite, and — jp 
carnelian, with incised inscriptions, said by 
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1200, and 809 8. o. Another seal has the effigy 
of the Egyptian divinity Anubis, and an in- 
scription in Pheenician. Most of the seals still 
remain pierced by the bar on which they 
turned; those of gold are nearly perfect and 
highly ornamented, while the silver ones are 
black and much corroded; the majority are in 
the latter metal, which was probably in that 
age more precious than gold. _Among the first 
objects brought to light in the gold-room were 
two massive gold rings, bands with overlap- 
ping ends, probably armlets, with the inscrip- 
tion in the ancient Oypriote dialect, ‘‘ Ereavdpog 
tov Ilagov BaotAewc,” Eteander, King of Paphos, 
upon each of them. This king lived, it is sup- 
posed, in the sixth or seventh century before 
Christ, and as these were probably an offering 
made by him to the deity of the temple, they 
assist in fixing the date of the deposit. <A large 
number of coiled rings were found, some of 
them with the asp’s head at the ends, in gold, 
silver, and bronze, some of which were too 
small to fit on any finger; and hence Gener- 
al di Cesnola conjectures they were a kind of 
ring-money. Many-richly-ornamented finger- 
rings display designs of exceeding beauty ; 
some of them still retain their gems of stone 
or antique paste; remains of enamel are seen 
on others, both in the ancient method, with 
imposed bands, which is called cloisonné, and 
in the champ-levé method, with incised field. 
Numbers of the gold clasps and pendants are 
beautifully incrusted by the granulated pro- 
cess, familiar in Etruscan jewelry. Several 
necklaces are exceedingly elaborate and beau- 
tifully designed ; one of them has clasps repre- 
senting lion’s-heads, of masterly execution. 
Thin diadems of gold, such as were found in 
some of the tombs clasped about the foreheads 
of skulls, were found in the first vault. 
A calyx of thin gold, five and a half inches 
_ in diameter, is engraved within with circular 
bands, on which are traced, in wavy lines 
figures of stags and huntsmen, with palm-trees 
and water, designed in the conventional Egyp- 
tian manner; it is a design-of singular beauty 
and rare interest, and is in a perfect state of 
preservation. Many of the large rings and 
other articles were produced by overlaying 
silver or copper plates with coats of gold; but 
in the case of such specimens the oxidation and 
consequent distention of the inclosed metal 
have burst the outer coat and destroyed the 
ornament. This class of articles is still worse 
preserved than those made of solid silver, 
which, though blackened and wasted, are some 
of them still quite strong and heavy. A cor- 
nucopia, about fifteen inches in length, is made 
_ of thin silver overlaid in spots with gold plate. 
In the silver collection the most perfect speci- 
_ menisa large bulb-shaped lecythus or unguent- 
4 flask, with the lip and handle preserved, seven 
_and five-eighths inches in height, with parts of 
its surface still bright and smooth, but with 
of its ornamentation gone. Very im- 
mt and interesting is a large patera in 
VoL. XVL—8 A 


silver gilt, with engraved and repoussé pat- 
terns—the guilloche, fillets, and conventional 
Egyptian designs of trees, animals, deities, and 
cartouche patterns. A calyx, five inches in 
diameter, retains traces of a vine pattern. 
Another patera has a gold boss in the centre, 
and a circling band of honeysuckle and lotus 
ornament. Several others have repoussé flut- 
ing and engraved geometrical ornaments; and 
one finely-preserved specimen has a circle with 
star-points in the centre, and lines radiating 
from the points. The action of oxygen has 
caused a pile of pateras to cohere in one solid 
mass, so that they cannot be separated. 

The most beautiful, interesting, and valuable 
portion of the treasure is the collection of en- 
graved stones, some of which are perhaps 
superior to any specimens of the glyptic art in 
existence. The materials are carnelian, cal- 
cedony, sard, onyx, agate, and jasper, the usual 
stones employed by ancient engravers. The 
finest of these are: a sard, seven-eighths of an 
inch in its longest diameter, representing 
Boreas abducting Zephyr, a masterpiece of 
bold artistic treatment and fine moulding of 
the nude figure; a specimen of the archaic 
manner representing the rape of Proserpine, 
rendered with strikingly forcible naturalistic 
effect; a bathing Venus with streaming hair, 
and a Mercury, boldly-drawn figures of ex- 
quisite finish, in the most perfect Greek style. 
Several intaglii in hard stones represent Egyp- 
tian deities and priests adoring the winged 
orb and serpent-head of the Egyptian triad. 
It would seem from the style, designs, and in- 
scriptions, on many of the objects, that they 
were of Egyptian and Assyrian or Pheenician 
work, although it has always been supposed 
that those peoples, except the Babylonians, 
were ignorant of the art of cutting hard stones 
in intaglio. _Alabastra in rock-crystal and ~ 
alabaster very finely cut were also discovered ; 
one in crystal, of handsome form, six and a half 
inches long, has finely-curved handles and a 
neck fitted with a gold cap and stopper, con- 
nected with a fine chain, and is finished inside 
with a high degree of polish. Some in ala- 
baster bear Phoenician inscriptions. There are 
others in terra-cotta with inscriptions in the 
same language painted upon them. A fine 
sceptre head is carved out of onyx, as are also 
numbers of small amulets, representing the 
tortoise, an emblem of Venus, the patron god- 
dess of the island. Of the bronze objects there 
were five hundred objects, consisting for the 
most part of lamps, lamp-stands, mirrors, and 
various other utensils. A magnificent vase, 
four feet in height and six in circumference, a 
wonderfully fine example of the archaic Greek 
style, was discovered in fragments, but has 
been very perfectly restored. A bronze sceptre- 
head is formed of three bull’s-heads, with eyes 
of glass, and stones inserted in the foreheads. 
A finely-worked mirror-case is ornamented 
with concentric circles. Bronze mace-heads~ 
are ornamented with the lotus design, Among 
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the various articles of this large collection is a 
twisted snafile-bit of bronze. There are four 
lion’s-heads of powerful design and fine work- 
manship, which probably formed part of a 
fountain. 

General di Cesnola has retired from the pur- 
suit which he has followed so energetically and 
with such distinguished success. The results of 
the last three years’ investigations have been 
much more fruitful than those of his first seven 
years. The field cannot be supposed to be yet 
entirely exhausted. . His later investigations 
have been prosecuted with the proceeds of the 
sale of his first great find. Many of the sar- 
face diggings were purely experimental, on 
spots where there were no signs of human 
art above-ground. The city of New York has 
secured this most valuable collection. The ob- 
jects represent a wide range of time, from the 
earliest beginnings of art to a period of late 
antiquity. The greater part of them may prob- 
ably be referred to the transition period in 
which took place the birth of the true Greek 
art, the first departure from the conventional 
types of the Egyptians and Assyrians. 

ARGENTINE REPUBLIO (Reptésrica Ar- 
GENTINA), an independent state of South Amer- 
ica, lying between latitude 22° and 41° south, 
and longitude 53° and 71° 17’ west. It is 
bounded north by Bolivia; east by Paraguay, 
Brazil, Uruguay, and the Atlantic Ocean; south 
by Patagoniag the dividing line with which is 
the Rio Negro; and west by Chili, from which 
country it is separated by the Andes. 

The territory of the republic is divided into 
fourteen provinces, which, with their capitals, 
and their estimated population for 1875, are 
as follows: 


PROVINCES. Soe t Capitals. 
Buenos Ayres........ 400,000 | Buenos Ayres. 
Santa wh owae sooo. ee 95,000 |Santa Fé, 
Entre-Rios ........... 120,000 | Concepcion del Uruguay 
Corrientes .......2..2.. 151,500 | Corrientes, 

IA RIO}A sh Sekai cteoetene 46,250 |La Rioja. 
Catamarca............ 79,551 | Catamarca, 
San Juan 60,530 |San Juan, 
Mendoza. 75,550 | Mendoza, 
Oérdoba 248,800 |Cérdoba 
Pan Lule eens a: 61,500 |San Luis, 
Santiago del Estero... 153,400 |Santiago del Estero. 
DNCPINAD). «'5,0:s)clsiersicieed 128,000 |Tucuman. 
alte ret cease 6 102,000 | Salta, - 
OMIUY oasis: s oeisasvn ec 46,600 | Jujuy. 
MOAT, 525 lela aes 1,768,681 
—+—____ 


The population of the capital, Buenos Ayres, 
set down in the official census of 1869 at 177,- 
787, is.caleulated by Dr. G. Rawson to have 
been not less than 230,000 in 1875. 

The question of boundaries with Chili, in 
regard to the disputed territory of Patagonia, 
still remains unsettled. Chili is reported as 
likely to.propose a compromise, based upon 
_ the assigning to that republic the whole of 

Tierra del.Fuego, and that portion of the Pata- 
gonian territory comprised between either 
ocean and a line drawn from east to west thir- 
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ty leagues north of Puntarenas, and the whole 
of the remainder to the Argentine Republic. 

(For detailed statistics concerning area, pop- 
ulation, etc., see previous volumes of the An- 
NUAL OycLopap1a, and especially that for the 
year 1872.) 

The President of the Republic is Dr. Don Ni- 
colis Avellaneda (succeeded Sefior Sarmiento 
in 1874); the Vice-President, Dr. Don Ma- 
riano Acosta (elected in the same year); Min- 
ister of the Interior, Dr. Don Simon de Iriondo; 
of Foreign Affairs, Dr. Don Bernardo de Irigé- 
yen; of Finance, Sefior Victorino de la Plaza; 
of Justice, Public Worship, and Public Instruc- 
tion, Sefior Don O. Leguizamon; of War and 
Marine, Sefior Don Adolfo Alsina, Argentine 
minister to the United States, Sefior Don Ma- 
nuel R. Garcia; secretary of legation, Sefior 
Don G. Videla Dorna. 

The following is the list of the governors 
of the fourteen provinces: 


Buenos Ayres.......---+0+ Carlos Casares (May, 1875). 
Minister of the Interior.. Dr. A. del Valle. 
Minister of Finance..... Rufino Varela, 

Catamarea 3 J Fic V eas sinned M. Molina, 

Obrdoba .1i:.5 sissies Dr. E. Rodriguez. 

@orrientes's. 2. os-mstaaee Dr. J. L. Madariaga. 

A Opojn ys s4 0): aetadatsrigiac Go Dr. R. Febre. 

ONLY sls oMetaleins eter oees eters C. Aparicio. 

D8; NO jai .:0 5 siwistarass sig 6S ik R. Ocampo. 

Mendozae.:. canetts<leas sineinc F, Civit. 

Byiltaceenacueeteter sens. M. F. Araoz. 

San Juaniijs. kicbGisnenemier R. Doncel 

Ban WOuis eincitn obenieeiae st R. Cortés 

Panta WGI; <eciinve oletetare ts 8. Bayo. 

Bantiagasi.c. ss senp arenes G. Santillan, 

Tuenman. s,s 2- ceils ante T. Padilla, 


The provincial governors are elected by the 
people, and their period of office is three years. 

The amount and various branches of the 
national revenue and expenditure for 1875 are 
expressed in the subjoined tables: 


REVENUE. 

Tmport dntles, sie .steislan asiisier eine ae einem cine 7 $12,893,532 68 
BXport Maples Ns incite islatelova o/s tgbedetstele etealets! «tere 2,616,610 29 
Public warehouse fees..........sseeceeeeevee 527,954 04 
Stamped PAPEL Me Se seievlere sie ctola nis Malate leids elas 882,529 19 
Post-Office ........- Bes eos sity icine Bis io atts ‘ 214,307 70 
Telegu ph sysse eget otainieince ei Aasik vin(s einlate siei¥is ial 79.553 40 
TST OMROS  peratecnatotale tisiale rinleretasisicje sin srenieie stad 85,878 98 
Dividend of Central Argentine Railway Co... 133,280 00 
rd rle sts iae eresctayeies are) tte sie cerels evain siavefe cieinenierats 825,100 56 

DOtalssstccise siete te. Rat sac cee mente $17,206,746 84 

EXPENDITURE, 

Ministry of the Intertor. «jx venus tie «1 so $7,240,207 18 
Ministry of Foreign Relations............... 175,218 98 
Ministry. of Hinance: .2. 4 <eunapeeres + ¢ lars 9,418,524 82 
Ministry. of Justice, ChC. ca) sepia cmisWiny «cies 1,560,498 76. 
Ministry of War and Marine................ 10,181,116 46 

Dota: s1/0)n. sche! letcte etcloretere MA ital HeMeIsT~ 2 08 cloister $28,570,566 20 


The Minister of Finance, in his report to 
Congress, in August, 1876, states: Lo 


- The Government, under the most extreme pressure 
and surrounded by difficulties that almost threatened 
its existence, was compelled to employ funds of the 

ublic-works loan for purposes alien to those author- 
ized, but I must also state that the Government has 
met, and will continue punctually to meet, the ser- 
vice of said loan with the ordinary national revenue, 
and the national creditors need have no alarm ; not- 
withstanding the crisis, the Government will meet 
all its obligations. I recommend Congress to order 


all the surplus and unplaced public-works bonds to 
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be destroyed, as a measure calculated to diminish 
the service of the loan, and to improve our credit in 
the London market. - 


The total amount of the public-works loan 
was $24,000,000, of which some six millions 
were still in the hands of the London bankers 
as late as September last. 

The foregoing tables show the existence of 
an ever-growing deficit in-the Argentine 
finances, as may be observed by comparing 
the amount of the deficit of 1875 with that of 
1874, and previous years. Nevertheless, the 
aggregate revenue for the year 1875 is about 
one million in excess of that for 1874. On 
the other hand, the single department of War 
and Marine consumed in 1875 no less a sum 
than $10,181,116, against $8,006,801 in the 
year immediately preceding, or an increase of 
nearly two and ene-fourth millions. It should 
also be noticed that the expenses of that de- 
partment, even in 1874, were far above the 
normal standard, save in the case of such a 
war as that which was terminated at Aquida- 
ban in 1870. 

The general state of the Argentine finances 

has been exceedingly discouraging for the last 

three years; but there is a decided tendency 
to improvement. There is, however, reason 
to apprehend that the true condition of affairs 
will be found in the subjoined lines, under 
date of Buenos Ayres, August, 1876: 


The crisis in Buenos Ayres continues; trade is so 
depressed that we believe twenty years ago there 
was more business done in this market than at 
present, 
recovery. Gold is at a high premium, notwith- 
standing that it is hardly required for trade. We 
see no failures in this market caused by the pre- 
mium on gold. Paper-money is dearer, scarcer, and 
tighter, than before the’ promulgation of the legal- 
tender act. Many think that the proposed loan to 
the national Government will cause a new emission 
and flood the market with paper, but they err; the 
Provincial Bank, which is admirably managed, has 
withdrawn from circulation close on five million 
hard dollars’ worth of its specie notes, and thus is 
prepared, if the Chambers so order, to advance to 
the national Government without making a fresh 
emission. When the wool season begins, gold must 
be imported, owing to the few takers of exchange, 


and the probabilities are that paper-money will rap- - 


idly rise in value. Our produce is steadily increas- 
ing; our wool-clip last year shows fully 24,000 bales 
over the clip of 1874, and this year we look for a 
similar increase. The great depression in River 
Plate trade is entirely restricted to the branch of 
our imports, and our exchange and money transac- 
tions are reduced to legitimate business operations. 
_ We confess we see much to induce the greatest con- 
fidence in the country, and believe that the worst 
of the crisis is over; a crisis the like of which was 
ver before witnessed in these countries, and the 
of rhich can be read in the four thousand 
houses in this city, and the almost innu- 
evidences of badly-employed capital; we 
endid and costly stores in the city lying 
mg rooms with nothing to lock up in them, 
tom-house stores, hotels, breweries, 
en railways, all lying idle, the flotsam 
the great crisis-wave that has swept 
‘e; but the waters are at last subsiding, 
be sounder and better than before. 


Stocks and real estate show no signs of » 


Mrady'ane to Gh enw 
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The following is the text of the contract of 
the national loan referred to by the writer 
just quoted: 


Frvance Drpartment, October 8, 1876. 

Dr. Victorino de la Plaza, Finance Minister, on the 
one part, and Don Rufino Varela, Provincial Finance 
Minister, on the other part, being duly authorized, 
have agreed on the following terms: 

ARTICLE 1. The national Government authorizes 
the Provincial Bank of Buenos Ayres to emit for 
national account ten million hard dollars in the ex- 
isting form of emission. 

Art. 2. Said new notes, as well as twelve millions 
already emitted by the Provincial Bank, shall re- 
ceive a special stamp from the national Treasury to 
guarantee the payment of said notes according to 
the law of September 28, 1876. 

_ Arr. 3. One of the national accountants shall reg- 
ister the number and amount of the various notes, 
as the officer of the Treasury stamps them. 

Art. 4. All notes must be so stamped before issue, 
including those required by the bank to exchange for 
old torn notes. 

Arr, 5. Holders of present currency of specie-notes 
may apply at the bank within a certain period to 
change same for new issue. 

Art, 6. If, at the expiration of said term, the num- 
ber of notes does not reach twenty-two million hard 
dollars, the bank will proceed to emit up to that 
amount, to supply any lost or destroyed. 

Arr, 7. Any specie-notes presented afterward shall 
be taken charge of by the bank. 

Arr. 8. The above notes for twenty-two million 
hard dollars shall be legal tender throughout the 
republic, and be received in full payment of taxes, 
except in the custom-house, where they shall be re- 
ceivable for half any amount of duties. Said notes 
shall not be legal tender for any contracts outside 
the province of Buenos Ayres previous to Septem- 
ber 25th. 

Arr. 9. The Provincial Bank will hand over ten 
million hard dollars to the national Government, as 
follows: 


$2,000,000 in October, 1876. 


2,000,000 ‘* November, * 
600,000 “ December, “ 
600,000 “* January, 1877. 
600,000 “* February, “ 
600,000 “* March, © “ 
600,000 “ April, Ce 
600,000 ** May, LY 
600,000 “ June, ee 
600,000 “ July, us 
600,000 “ August, ‘ 
600,000 “ September, “ 


In case of necessity the minister may arrange with 
the directors to draw two months in one. For all 
advances on this loan the Government will pay 4 per 
cent. per annum. 

Art. 10. From November 1, 1876, the national 
Government will begin to pay the Provincial Bank 
one-twelfth of the custom-house receipts, or more, 
if convenient, until the complete payment of this 
loan with interest, as also of the balance due by 
Government to the bank, viz., $75,294,103, with in- 
terest till paid. At the end of every quarter after 
November 1, 1876, the Provincial Bank will burn, 
in presence of the national accountant and yori 


asum of the new notes equal to the amount receive 


from the custom-house, until all the ten millions 


be destroyed by fire. eye 

Art. 11, As soon as the national Government 
shall have paid off the present loan and the balance 
due the bank, this contract shall be atanend. = 

Arr. 12. The sums received from the | } 
house each quarter shall be applied in the 
order: 1. To redeem the ten-million loan 
vaneed; 2. To pay off the balance 


+ 
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i t of 4 per cent. per annum on the present 
Rae et : V. DE LA PLAZA, 


R. VARELA. 
k tract is hereby approved in every 
Pe etinn: Mek aaa eat ad YAVELLANEDA, 
(For the amount of the national debt refer- 
ence may be made to the ANNUAL OyoLOP&DIA 
for 1875, to which amount is to be added the 
$10,000,000 of the new loan.) 
The total value and the destination of the ex- 
ports for 1875 are given in the following table: 


TO Hsy ORME: Value. 
Germany .... 2... sceeecceencccevcvescens $1,227,391 
West Indies... ....ca. cece sespaes ove ness’ 675,264 
Bele ium. «ys sowissssioelolesissisie'sieibie wie lere 15,497,372 
BOviviay cia tyemtelre tere alstoriaieie cle sicieleisieieissins 867,299 
Brazil). -:\ucbthels caereeiaelaipieipie inte oss wietes TT0,72T 
Chill = dyicceis ec lenate amen s ee itai one 8,531,806 
Bian oie crepicteveintaa siejeteletsieisieieie sins aiece.nie's 1,912,399 
UOXUSUAY . s5sscecsivls sacerimes scree ce = 1,016,939 
United States sc... cite celsistec cee sic soins 8,055,205 

9,366,643 
263,869 
8,460 
7,619,049 
1,746,698 
493,066 
51,806 
130,954 
251,553 

MOtal irene iarecavte cits sisets sincera $47,981,000 
TD PANSIOU, dealstacte oe esac siete aesioe 2,350,400 

SPAN, LOU sw nae soe oe ws Rano ee $50,331,400 


This table shows an increase of nearly eight 
millions as compared with 1874. ‘ 

The total value of the imports for 1875 was 
$55,765,627, against $49,377,129 (according to 
the Memoria of the Minister of Finance, $55,- 
961,177); from which it is apparent that the 
balance of trade is still largely and progressive- 
‘ly in favor of foreign countries and against the 
Argentine Republic. 

Encouraging views are entertained that the 
existing state of adversity must ere long be 
modified, and we quote a recent writer on the 
subject, a resident of Buenos Ayres: 


_ For the last two or three years the value of Argen- 
tine exports has been seriously depressed, and this 
has, of course, reacted on the general resources; 
but the quantity, far from diminishing, is rapidly 

“increasing. Any improvement in prices of wool, 
hides, and tallow, in European markets, would soon 
be felt in renewed activity of trade at Buenos Ayres, 
anda larger national revenue. Another source of 
wealth, which has lately come into o eration, con- 
sists of wheat and Indian-corn, both being now ex- 
ported to Brazil and other countries, besides sup- 
Buying food which formerly had to be imported, 

rom Chili alone the supply of wheat amounted to 
five million dollars, which are now saved. There 
are other sources of traffic opening up for the ex- 
por of Argentine products: a steamer, called the 

Frigorifique, built and fitted out at Rouen, sailed in 

October for the Plate, to bring back a cargo of meat 

eS on a new principle, which promises to be 
~asuccess, A large number of horses have recently 
een exported to France, and are likely to be fol- 
wed by still larger droves, for the French caval- 
irre _ They were so 
Railway enterprise, in whi 


d at ver ppinotative prices. 
E: t ch a very consid 
mount of capital has already been eee 
me of the means by which Argentine resources are 
oming larg ly developed, and the result of their 
ring tra ic proves incontestably the profits de- 


y- 
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rived from this new source of locomotion. Some 
lines, constructed under Government guarantee, and 
only just completed, are for a time a charge upon 
the national revenue, but this will not long con- 
tinue, while the lines successfully in operation are 
yielding large returns, even under the present de- 
pression of trade. The very depth of the financial 
and commercial crisis, which has so long existed in 
the Plate, is certain to produce a great reaction when 
once people are satisfied that the worst is over. 


A postal treaty with England, and an extra- 
dition treaty with Belgium, were among the 
more important events in the foreign policy of 
the Argentine Government in 1876. 

The following summary of the report of the 
Minister of the Interior will serve as a rapid 
review of the state of the various interests de- 
pendent upon that department: ; 


Owing to the crisis, there has been such a declin 
of revenue as to oblige us to cut down the public 
expenditure in a remarkable manher. 

As the Government railways now approach com- 
pletion, we intend next to occupy the engineers in 
studies of the Upper Parana and Uruguay, to im- 
prove navigation; also to examine the project of 
making a port for Buenos Ayres, and to draw a map 
of all the new railways we shail require when a 
healthy financial condition shall once more return. 

Three new railways were opened to traffic last 
year (1875), the Mercedes, Hast Argentine, and 
Campana lines. The Tucuman line will be com- 
pleted in 1876, and*then we shall have 2,260 kilo- 
metres, or 1,412 miles English, as follows: 


Kiiometres, 

Central Argentine: aeaseee se .eeestere ace 389T 
TOUR sissis wie 0 acs ie Raia ele aye alts ee 549 
BUdING 2. bale. iaw Aone gare teneinn persed Meera 255 
Hast: Argentine. 23. <5. sce -ebtemels.s.s ole ciate aeiake 155 
Great! Sowthernt ss oeicaiscctelerlosictoalteleseilaresiicce 435 
IWOBCOFT «<5 .c:clsinctasoie sia Ot alesieiteiete ain ole aeteniaiers eld 296 
Bonsenada.. H.. cece nice wteller jesrale oie oo Peale 58 
INOr ther is siveketa w eve/oysislaidvciel ofeneerstausrs| spare eles omaevene 80 
Cam pana,,.-ciereope/osieltsie else Melee eek wie slaleiepeertare 6 
Port RuizZ.csswe. STO nOtNatICT Gesudsoctce 16 10 

"PObAal res sale Siesta sisiest syetors MaMa is sya, ce eel eeeey 2,260 


_As regards the Tucuman line, we have to recog« 
nize the perseverance, energy, and good-will of 
Messrs. Telfener, who have aided us in every man- 
ner, accepting whatever delays or postponements 
when the Treasury was unable to pay for the works 
‘executed 5 and carrying on the works in spite of war, 
crisis, and the adverse elements. The contractors 
have already opened to traffic 416 kilometres, and 
Mr. Telfener notifies us of another section oe 
ready. The prompt completion of this great worl 
is a matter of national honor. The rails are already 
within ten or twelve leagues of Tucuman, but the 
traveler finds more difficulty in this short interval 
than in the hundred leagues of the railway. We 
propose a saving of $300,000 in the works not yet 
completed, especially in the stations. The certifi- 
cate of the Department of Engineers shows the 
value of works already done by Messrs. Telfener to 
reach $7,518,869, equal to £1,505,000.. We have 
made a contract with Telfener to work the line for 
80 per cent. of gross receipts, but he has sent in a 

e 


sh 
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£23,500 on guarantee for the first section of the East 
Argentine Railway. As yet this line gives bad re- 
sults, but it will improve with peace and industry. 

The new Campana line is 47 miles long. The en- 
gineers wished to open it with the Governor’s per- 
mission; but we insisted that, as the line was a na- 
tional one, our certificate was indispensable. 
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The Port Ruiz line is in a ruinous condition, and 
requires to be constructed anew by the national 
Government. 

Projected Lines.—Mr, Clarke’s project is still be- 
fore Congress. The San Roman opposition scheme 
was again prolonged in July, 1875, to the close of 
the year, and the period of extension has now ex- 
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post-office for $50,000. We are also going to build 
post-offices at ‘'ucuman and Cordoba; but the Laz- 
zaretto at Martin Garcia must for the present lie over, 

Immigration we regard as the key to national 
progress, and the forerunner of trade. The number 
of French immigrants, and the amount, of our im- 
port-trade from France, were as follows in the years 
below expressed: 


YEARS. Immigrants. Imports, 
HBG Lae steielalolsis lore s(e\e) sboW i> e/eis\e islnie 1,000 $4,800,000 
BGS asicitinisialsiaiaels ec. sit 010 ©= «10. sale 4,000 6,600,000 
DO cae tie <.c.0 ale .e'0 0» vieisis one clewielnsle 5,000 10,400,000 
MGIC cisistcleiss «jneiecotesielsiclelets aisle piele 7,000 12,200,000 


The decline of immigration to Buenos Ayres is 
due to causes in Europe which have determined a 
like result in the United States, as, for instance: 

1878. 1875. 
INiGwWIY Orksgidereaigtcis tele, Se area 366,818 84,650 


Last yeat we forwarded to the various provinces 
9,828 new immigrants. The Chubut (Patagonia) 
colony is thriving, having a population of 700. 
Some families, too much hampered at Chubut, have 
been sent up to the Chaco, where three new colonies 
have been founded. The East Argentine colony 
counts 830 settlers, from the Tyrol, brought here 
ata cost of $50 each from Ifavre. 

Stupendous has been the growth of the Santa Fé 
colonies in one year: 


1874, 18%5. 
Number of colonists.............. 15,510 24,352 
Tillage (acres)... .3...s00s06+ dabfarete 162,000 243,000 
Crop (bushels)..........- Peele pieaia= 215,230 300,000 
Gattle: (head) iis cetoine seilleleietsaelas cL OL 111,912 


The Government sends up passage-free all new- 
comers who wish to try their fortune at these colo- 
nies. 

Congress voted last year $80,000 for free passages 
to immigrants and supplies for food, ete. e only 
spent $16,022, namely, in bringing out Tyrolese 
settlers for Entre-Rios, and sending supplies to the 
Chubut colony. 

The homestead law is imperatively called for, as 
every dollar we spend on immigration gives 150 per 
cent. per annum in increase of revenue. Last year 
our Immigration Department cost altogether $207,- 
447, which, in relation to 42,000 new-comers, repre- 
sents an outlay of $4.93, which, for 42,000 new- 
comers, is equal to an increase of $352,000 in import 
revenue. Moreover, it is impossible to estimate the 
increase of products to be obtained by the introduc: 
tion of 100,000 agricultural settlers, which would 
cost the republic only a million dollars.* 

Senior Olivera’s report upon the Post-Office De- 
partment shows a saving of $95,797 on the sum ap- 

ropriated by Congress, and an improvement of 

le in favor of the Treasury, as compared with 

Some of the provinces want to tax the coaches we 
employ to carry the mails, and Congress must pass 
a law exempting the lines from local taxation. By 
abolishing Government mail-cars, and subsidizing 
private ones, we have effected a saving of $50,000. 

_The Galles contract, for carrying mails to Patago- 
nia, has been rescinded, As the European mail- 
steamers complained of the number of free passaces 
granted, we have agreed to reduce them to one first 
ss ri dba Sy inecheey 

I'he number of telegraphic dispatches iner 
from 262,376 in 1874 to Ory 24 in 1875, Pe oe 

_ The department is now annexed to the Post-Office, 
Mr. Rogers is making the telegraph-line from Rio 
 Cuarto to Rio Quinto. Sefior Carranza has received 
materials for the line from Jujuy to Bolivia, for 


* This law has since been passed. 
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which we pay him £120 per mile. Mr. James An- 
derson is making a line from Cordoba to Salto, 
and Senor A. Santamaria one from Concepcion to 
Paysandu. 

It is desirable to plant trees throughout the Pam- 
pas, from Buenos Ayres to San Luis, but this will be 
a work of years. Mr. Oldendorff distributed last 
year 32,300 collections of seeds among 1,326 persons. 
In future we propose to sell the seeds and plants, 
instead of giving them gratis. The Botanical Gar- 
den has $20,000 worth. We have given $1,440 for 
certain colonists at Tortugas, who have planted 
18,000 mulberry-trees; also $724 to colonists in 
Concepcion, for rearing silk-worms. 

A subsidy of $250,000 has been paid to the Ber- 
mejo Navigation Company, ; 


ARIZONA. The Governor-in his message 
to the biennial session of the Legislature, com- 
mencing January 4, 1875, states that the amount 
on hand and in the general fund, December 
81, 1872, was $16,466.33 ; receipts to Decem- 
ber 31, 1874, $19,721.53; making a total of 
$36,187.86. The disbursements from the gen- 
eral fund were $27,827.33 ; balance, $8,360.53. 
At no period had the Indian affairs been so sat- 
isfactory ; comparative peace reigned through- 
out the Territory. The subject of obtaining 
water by means of artesian wells was engaging 
attention, and it was recommended that a re- 
ward of $5,000 be offered for the first flowing 
water obtained by means of an artesian well 
in the Territory. ‘“ The advantages that would 
be derived from developing flowing water by 
artesian wells can hardly be estimated. We 
have millions of acres of grazing and agricult- 
ural lands, and many valuable mines, unser- 
viceable unless water be developed upon them.” 
With reference to mining, agriculture, and graz- 
ing, the Governor says: 

There has been a marked increase in mining en- 
terprises during the past year. Many new and val- 
uable discoveries have been made, and considerable 
gold, silver, copper, and lead, is being extracted. 
There is but little capital among us to develop and 
work mines; but in a small way, and with rude ma- 
chinery, our hardy miners have started and are suc- 
cessfully operating a large number of mines. Agri- 
cultural interests are not prosperous, in consequence 
of the low price of grain. Farmers have supplied 
the citizens, military, and Indians, with produce, and 
have had a surplus left. No greater encomium could 
be paid the productiveness of the Territory. The 
market being limited, the low prices have seriously 
embarrassed the farmers, but, with the development 
of the mines, a more extended market will be opened 
for produce. Our unequaled grazing facilities are 
beginning to be appreciated. Large numbers of 
horses, cattle, and sheep, have already been brought 
here from the adjoining States and Territories, and 
many thousands are now en rowte. The time is not 
far distant when Arizona will be one of the first 
wool-producing Territories of the Union, 


The condition of the public schools for the 
year ending December 31, 1875, was as follows: 
Total receipts from all sources, $28,759.92, an 
increase over the previous year of $16,986.77 ; 
total disbursements, $24,151.96, an increase 
over the previous year of $14,999.82 ; balance, 


$4,607.96. Says the report: 


A tax of 15 cents on each $100 worth of taxable 
property is levied and collected annually for a Ter- 
ritorial school-fund, and is divided between the sev- 
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eral counties in proportion to the average daily at- 
tendance at the various public schools. A tax of 
85 cents on each $100 worth of taxable property is 
levied and collected by each county in its own con- 
fines, for a county school-fund, and is divided be- 
tween the public schools of the county on the same 
basis as is the Territorial school-fund, This makes 
a total tax of 50 cents on each $100 worth of taxable 
propery, in the Territory, for the maintenance of 
public schools, and I believe is the largest direct 
public-school tax paid by any State or Territory in 
the Union. 


The total number of children in the Terri- 
tory, between the ages of six and twenty-one 
years, reported up to December 31, 1875, was 
as follows, by counties: 


ir aA COUNT a. tyisia'ye wai ds.ceignisise sess os 433 
PURTerIR IO ELIIUD ralclarside cle cioieaceacle we'd tiese cess 598 
Maricopa County. 314 
Pinal County... 119 
Mohave County.. 88 
PIR OGEEIE Yer yaiatoti ts su 'Sic'sis-c x'cle vine cers nves ele ves 1,006 

BEOUCAL HEIN DOM. © «1. sits aiciaisit tase aie veeieisjecvie 2,508 


Of these 2,508 children, 1,265 were boys and 
1,243 girls, and 908 could read and write, leay- 
ing 1,600 who could not read and write. There 
were eleven public schools in operation during 
the year, with 560 pupils enrolled, and an aver- 
age daily attendance of 412. A schoolhouse was 
erected in Tucson during the year, at a cost of 
$9,781.96, and paid by donations from the 
people. In this school three teachers are em- 
ployed. There are three rooms in the build- 
ing, one occupied by girls, one by boys of higher 
grade in studies, and the third by boys in pri- 
mary studies. The boys in the primary room 
are taught Spanish and English. In the other 
rooms English only is taught. 

ARKANSAS. There was a very quiet state 
of affairs in Arkansas during the year, gen- 
eral acquiescence in the supremacy of the con- 
stitution of 1874, and the administration estab- 
lished under it. Peace was preserved and the 
laws executed throughout the State, and a fair 
degree of progress made toward a condition of 
prosperity. The political canvass of the year 
was remarkably free from excitement. 

The Republicans met in convention at Little 
Rock on the 27th of April. After the organi- 
zation had been effected and delegates ap- 
pointed to the National Convention of the 
party at Cincinnati, the following resolutions 
were adopted: 

Resolved, That the Republicans of Arkansas renew 
their allegiance to the Republican party of the nation, 
and reaftirm its principles of free government as 

proclaimed and detended by the Father of the Re- 
_ public one hundred years ago. 
Resolved, That the citizens of the several States 
~ are also citizens of the nation, equal under the Con- 
‘stitution and the law, without regard to place of 
birth, color, race, or previous condition, and it is 
the duty of the General Government to enforce free 
and equal protection in their enjoyment and exer- 
‘ OT Boiled, That we favor an honest and economical 
administration of the State and national Govern- 
ments; that integrity and fidelity should be re- 
q d of all officials, and, if found dishonest or 
pt, should be- promptly prosecuted and pun- 
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Resolved, That we favor an efficient system of free 
schools, wherein the youth of the State may re- 
ceive such education as will fit them for all the 
duties of citizenship; and we hold the Democratic 
party responsible for robbing the State of its school- 
funds to pay the per diem and salaries of officials, 
whereby the public schools were closed by reason 
of the theft. 

fesolved, 'That to the soldiers and sailors, who 
fought to preserve the Union, the nation owes a debt 
of gratitude, and they, as well as the widows and 
orphans of those who have fallen, are justly entitled 
to a liberal provision for their support. 

Kresolved, That we hereby declare Hon. Oliver P. 
Morton to be the choice of the Republicans of the 
State for President. 


With regard to the nomination of a State 
ticket, the following was adopted on motion 
of Judge McClure: 


Whereas, The Democratic party at the election held 
in September of 1874, for the adoption of the present 
constitution, and the election of State and county 
officers in twenty-nine counties, cast nine thousand 
and more votes than there were male persons over 
the age of twenty-one years resident therein, ac- 
cording to the census; and— 

Whereas, The Democratic Legislature, at its last 
session, changed the time of holding all State and 
county elections from the first Monday in September 
to the first Tuesday after the first Monday in No- 
vember, but refused to make any change as to the 
next election for State and county officers ; and— 

Whereas, The refusal aforesaid could not have 
been based upon any other theory or idea than to 
repeat the frauds which were perpetrated in 1874 
which could not be done, if held where a Unite 
States supervisor was present; and— 

Whereas, 1t would be worse than folly for the Re- 
publican party to put a State ticket in nomination 
with hope of electing the same, at an election held 
by Democratic judges and clerks of election, at 
which a Republican would not be allowed to be 
present: therefore— 

Be it resolved, That in view of the facts stated, and 
in view of our personal but bitter experience, we 
deem it advisable not to put a State ticket in nomi- 
nation. 


A State Central Committee was appointed, 
to whom was left the duty of nominating can- 
didates for presidential electors. _ 


The Democratic State Convention was held 
at Little Rock on the 14th of June. Presiden- 


‘tial electors were nominated, together with the 


following State ticket: For Governor, William 
R. Miller, of Independence ; for Seeretary of 
State, Benton B. Beavers, of Saline; for Audi- 
tor of State, John Crawford, of Howard; for 
Treasurer of State, Thomas J. Churchill, of 
Pulaski; for Attorney-General, William F. 
Henderson, of Randolph; for Commissioner of 
State Lands, James N. Smithee, of Pulaski; for 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, George 
W. Hill, of Calhoun. The following resolutions 
were unanimously adopted : . 

Resolved, That the present State administration 
has realized the hopes and expectations of the De- 
mocracy of the State, and its course is most cordially 
and fully indorsed. : ; 

Resolved, That the present Executive of this State 
having been recommended almost unanimously for 
the position of United States Senator by the different. 
county conventions recently held, he is most heartily 
indorsed for such position by this convention as the 
reflection of the will of the people. ae ed 
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Delegates to the National Convention at 
St. Louis were appointed who were instructed 
to “cast the vote of the State of Arkansas as a 
unit upon all questions which might arise in 
accordance with the will of the majority of all 
the delegates present.” A resolution favoring 
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8. J. Tilden as the candidate for President was 
defeated by the adoption of a substitute de- 
claring the choice of the St. Louis Convention 
to be the choice of this convention. The State 
election occurred on the 4th of September, and 
resulted in the choice of the Democratic can- 
didates. The vote was as follows: 

At the presidential election in November, 
97,029 votes were cast, of which 58,071 were 
for the Democratic electors, and 38,669 for the 
Republican ; majority for the former, 19,402. 

The total vote for Governor was 108,007, of 
which the Democratic candidate, Miller, re- 
ceived 71,298, and the Republican candidate, 
Bishop, 37,806; Democratic majority, 33,992. 
The Legislature consists of 29 Democrats and 
two Republicans in the Senate, and 76 Demo- 
crats and 17 Republicans in the House. Four 
Democrats were elected to Congress. 

An act of the Legislature approved Novem- 
ber 16, 1875, created a Board of Finance, and 
authorized it to borrow money for State ex- 
penses, etc. Two loans were contracted by 
the board, one of $250,000, at ten per cent. 
interest, which has been repaid. The other 
was of the same amount, at eight per cent. in- 
terest, and payable in July, 1877. 

The Board of Finance has caused a state- 
ment to be made of the State debt, from which 
it appears that it amounts, with interest to 
September 30, 1876, to $17,620,362. This in- 
cludes the whole nominal debt. 

The board has had an extensive correspond 
ence with persons holding evidences of the 
State’s indehtedness, with a view to ascertain 
what could be done toward making such a 
settlement of it as would be fair and just, and 
within the ability of the State to meet. While 
in a general way the holders of the paper of 
the State have expressed a desire to settle the 
debt on such terms as might be equitable, and 
within the probable resources of the State, 
there has not been, as far as the board has 
been advised, any such concert of action among 
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the creditors of the State as could result in 
any definite offer. The creditors have delayed 
any such step, saying that, on account of the 
embarrassments growing out of the outstand- 
ing floating debt of the State, they did not find 
that the State could at present assume the pay- 
ment of the interest on any new bonds which 
might be issued on the basis of such a_settle- 
ment. They therefore express themselves as 
preferring to let the matter stand until the 
ability and resources of the State can be more 
clearly ascertained. 

The present amount of the outstanding Treas- 
urer’s warrants is about $1,400,000. The 
amount of such warrants paid into the State 
Treasury from other sources than that of direct 
taxation is $154,321.47. This sum includes 
all payments made into the Treasury from the 
first quarter in 1874 up to the close of the 
third quarter in 1876. 

Two hundred and forty thousand dollars of 
Treasurer’s warrants have been funded in the 
six per cent. bonds of the State. 

From the estimates that have been made, it 
will appear that it will require the taxes of 
between two and three more years to retire 
all the outstanding Treasurer’s warrants, pro- 
vided that the present rate of taxation is con- 
tinued, and that no further issue of said war- 
rants is made. It is the deliberate opinion of 
the members of the board that it will be 
better for the State to continue the policy that 
has been pursued since its organization, of bor- 
rowing money to pay current expenses until 
all the outstanding Treasurer’s warrants are 
taken up and canceled, rather than to renew 
the system of issuing more warrants, and thus 
bringing about a further and constantly-in- 
creasing depreciation of such paper. The re- 
sult of that depreciation would be, that the 
public institutions of charity would perish for 
want of support; official salaries would be re- 
duced so low that good men of fair abilities 
would be compelled to decline the public ser- 
vice, and the State would have to pay enhanced 
prices for everything purchased by it. In the 
end the State would have to adopt, under 
augmented difficulties, the same policy which 


_ is now being successfully acted upon; or other- 


wise the State government would become so 
clogged with irredeemable and uncurrent paper 
as to render all its operations difficult if not. 
hopelessly impracticable. The board say that 
they have every reason to believe that the six 
per cent. bonds of the State could be disposed 
of at as much as seventy-five cents on the 
dollar ; but it may easily be shown that such a. 
method of raising money is far less economical 
to the State than that of yearly léans at a rate 
of interest even much higher than that paid 
for the loan negotiated in 1875. There will - 
be no necessity for continuing these loans be- 
yond the term of the next two years; and at 
the end of that time it will certainly be a satis-_ 
faction to the people of the Staté to reflect 
that, amid all the difficulties of the situation 
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caused by a reckless issue of bonds and Treas- 
ury warrants, the permanent debt of the State 
has not been increased. 

With regard to the payment of the State 
debt the board say: 


In regard to the settlement of the mass of the debt 
of the State, the board, after the most thorough con- 
sideration that they have been competent to give to 
the subject, are of the opinion that no final action 
should be taken at this time. It admits of a mathe- 
matical demonstration that the State is not in a con- 
dition to pay the interest on the nominal outstanding 
debt; and no creditor, as far as the board is advised, 
entertains any opinion different from that which is 
here expressed. As to what offer they will finally 
make is unknown even to themselves, from the 
wunt of due deliberation, and such consultation as 
could result in any concerted and definite offer. It 
is known that the legality of many of the bonds 
of the State admits of grave question; and bonds 
of the classes affected by this consideration have 
fallen on the market, and are now selling at prices 
far below the other bonds which labor under no 
such imputation. 

The board has felt itself precluded from express- 
ing any decided opinion on the subject of the valid- 
ity of these bonds. - The constitution contemplates 
the payment of the just debts of the State, but fails 
to provide any tribunal to decide what debts are just 
and what are not; nor has it prescribed any criterion 
by which these two classes of debts may be distin- 
guished. 

Cases may be conceived in which bonds would 
be so wholly destitute of all legality and merit as 
to amount to no more than waste-paper. Other 
eases may be conceived where bonds might be tech- 
nically invalid, and where the State would still be 
bound in justice and fair dealing to pay to the 
holders of such bonds the equivalent of any benefit 
actually purchased by the State with them. In any 
event, the State must always be the final arbiter in 
the matter; and as no inferior tribunal can decide 
in the premises, the duty of making any final adju- 
-dieation must devolve on the Legislature as the 
supreme power of the State. 

As the subject must then come before a body that 
cannot claim to be wholly impartial, we would recom- 
mend such an investigation as should fitly stand in 
the place of a judicial inquiry, so that no one could 
say that he had been condemned unheard, in de- 
fiance of the principles of natural justice. We are 
convineed that by proceeding with cireumspection, 

_ and giving to the holders of the bonds of the State 
an opportunity of perceiving the whole situation, in 
all its details of calamity and hardship; by evincing 
a frank, fair, and manly purpose in every step, the 
publie debt can be more satisfactorily settled for the 
people of the State, and the honor of the State more 
perfectly sustained, than by any hasty expedient 
which might suggest that the State precluded in- 
quiry because it might be productive of unfavorable 
results in some moral point of view. 


An efficient law for common schools has 


| received from all the counties but fifteen. 
ere is an Industrial University supported by 

S tate, and intended for the direct benefit 
the colored population, which promises to 
plish its object. 


) A proposition is also” 
ect ‘with St. John’s College a 
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The Blind Institute is established on a solid 
foundation, and in successful operation, The 
appropriation required is $7,000. +A Deaf-Mute 
Institute is also in operation, with every prom- 
ise of future permanency. An appropriation 
of $50,000 was made for the erection of an 
asylum for the insane; the ground has been 
obtained, and plans of the building proposed. 
There are about two hundred insane persons 
in the State. A new building has been erected 
for the State penitentiary, which with the old 
one furnishes 406 cells for prisoners. The 
number of prisoners is about 885. An act of 
the Legislature allows to every convict two 
days for every menth that he has, during his 
confinement, conducted himself in an exem- 
plary manner. 

The total number of enlisted men enrolled 
in the militia is 18,057, and the estimated total 
of effective militia in the State is estimated at 
93,000 men. 

On the subject of immigration, the recently- 
inaugurated Governor Miller says: 


Perhaps our one greatest need is that of capital 
and labor, to bring cut the great and undeveloped 
resources of the State. With a mild and healthy 
climate, a soil of fertility unsurpassed, and capable 
of producing grains, grasses, fruits, vegetables, and 
textile growths in almost endless variety; with 
forests of timber, adapted to purposes of manufact- 
ure, such as have no parallel in any other State on 
the Atlantic slope; with ample mines of coal, lead, 
iron, and other valuable metals; with a greater 
length of navigable streams than any other State in 
the Union; with railroads traversing her territory 
from east to west and from north to south; with 
water-power in great abundance, and with absolute 
peace and tranquillity within her borders, Arkansas 
offers to the immigrant inducements such as are 
afforded by no other portion of the West. Every 
means within the resources of the State should be 
employed to set before the world our true condition. 
Let the country know, as we know, that the immi- 
grant, from whatever realm of Europe, from what- 
ever section of our own land, he may come, will 
meet, here, a cordial welcome, and will be protected 
in every right of person, of opinion, and of property. 
‘The diffusion of reliable information upon these 
subjects by our highest official authorities cannot 
“fail to be one of the very best methods of bringing 
our State into notice, and demands the patronage 
and support of the representatives of the people. 


ARMY OF: THE UNITED STATES. The 
subject of the reform and reorganization of 
the Army was referred by the act of July 24, 
1876, to a commission consisting of two mem- 
bers from each House of Congress, the Secre- 
tary of War, and two officers of the Army. 
This commission met on the 11th of August, 
and subsequently collected for transmission to 
Congress a large mass of valuable statistics and 
opinions bearing upon the questions before it. 

At the close of the year the Chief of En- 
gineers submitted estimates as follows: 


ast 
. re Tie 
Fortifications and other works of defense........ $F o20000 
River and harbor improvements.......... +. 18,220,100 
Buildings and grounds in and around Washington 50 
Washington Aqueduct 1 
Surveys...... feats eters 
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“‘T submit this,” said Secretary Cameron, 
“ without further comment than to remark that 
this is not an4 estimate ’ in the sense of the esti- 
mates asked for other purposes; it is not ap- 
proved nor disapproved, but it is forwarded 
in response to various acts of Congress calling 
for surveys and estimates for improvement at 
various localities.” 

For all purposes except those above named, 
the estimates for 1877-78 amount to $37,583,- 
555. The appropriations for 1876—77 were 
$30,610,351; for 1875-76, $31,825,822; and 
187475, $30,915,265. The increase in the 
present estimates over the appropriations for 
the current year is made up as follows: 


Civil establishment.:............s00008 $48,487 36 


Military establishment...............- 4,078,655 40 
Public works soAabs ise knee kpinw ele ce 2,201,902 70 
MiscallaneGus rr-rersiecieiesicw wislelsicyeis)s eisis = 644,208 81 

TE Otialll y's Mievslotsls -1alomis elereidelers sein ce $6,973,203 17 


The public works are the new building for 
the War, State, and Navy Departments, the 
Rock Island Hospital, and the hospital and 
other works at West Point, all of which are in 
course of construction. The increase in mis- 
cellaneous estimates is made up of $350,000 
for refunding to States the expenses incurred 
in raising volunteers; $98,000 for furnishing 
artificial limbs under existing laws; $50,000 
for the Signal Service; $77,850 for printing 
and binding; and the remainder, $88,358, for 
various minor objects. The increase asked 
for the military service is made up of $1,385,- 
000 for armament of fortifications, manufact- 
ure of small-arms, and the purchase of a site 
for a powder-depot, and nearly $3,000,000 for 
quartermasters’ and subsistence gupplies. ‘‘ The 
appropriations for the current year,” says the 
Secretary, ‘‘ furnish no criterion of what is re- 
quired for the support of the Department. It 
is probable that a deficiency will be necessary 
in order to meet the expenses during the 
latter months of the year, although no efforts 
will be spared to avoid it.” 

The report of the Inspector-General shows 
that the desertions have decreased from about 
30 per cent. of the entire force in 1871 to 
about 7 per cent. in 1876. That officer recom- 
mends that Congress pass a law making deser- 
tion a felony cognizable by the ordinary courts 
of the country invested with jurisdiction over 
criminal cases. 

Nearly 30,000 claims of loyal citizens, amount- 
ing to $8.000,000, are pending in the Quarter- 
master-General’s office, under the act of July 
4, 1864. It is stated that the only difference 
between this class of claims and those before 
the Southern Claims Oommission is in the 
residence of the claimants, the Quartermaster- 
General investigating those in Northern States 
and the Southern Claims Commission those in 
States proclaimed as in insurrection against 
the United States. 

There are now seventy-eight national ceme- 
teries, which were maintained during the past 
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year at a cost of $146,960. Thenumber of in- 
terments June 30, 1876, was 310,356, of which 
164,655 were of unknown persons. The work 
of erecting head-stones over the graves has 
been completed at fifty-seven of the cemeteries, 
and 92,046 known and 87,242 unknown graves 
have been marked. There are about 17,000 
graves of Union soldiers who fell during the 
war and were buried by the War Department 
in various public and private incorporated 
cemeteries not known as national military 
cemeteries. 

The health of the Army during the year has 
been good, and the mortality from disease (8 
per 1,000 of mean strength) unusually small. 
The number of deaths from wounds has been 
exceptionally large (15 per 1,000). 

The Signal-Service organization comprises 
145 stations, from which telegraphic reports of 
observations are received in addition to the 
reports from the Dominion of Canada. From 
these reports tri-daily forecasts or “ probabili- 
ties” are made in the Central Office, and fur- 
nished to the press throughout the country. 
Of these probabilities 88 per cent. are verified. 
Cautionary signals, of which 77 per cent. have 
been justified, are displayed when necessary 
by day and night at forty-eight of the principal 
ports of the sea and lake coasts. Farmers’ 
bulletins, containing much information yalu- 
able to agriculturists, are posted daily in sever- 
al thousand post-oflices. River reports, giving 
the depth of certain rivers at certain points, 
are published daily. 

The small force of effective troops in the 
Army has been actively employed during the 
past year. Their employment has been mainly 
directed to two objects: First, to compel the 
Sioux Indians to acknowledge the authority 
of the Government; and, second, to preserve 
order at the South. To be prepared for any 
disturbance that might arise during the excite- 
ment of the presidential election, Lieutenant- 
General Sheridan was instructed to concen- 
trate a. sufficient number of troops in New 
Orleans under Brigadier-General Augur, com- . 
manding the Department of the Gulf; and 
Major-General Hancock was directed to detach 
a sufficient number of companies from the gar- 
risons on the sea-coast and send them to South 
Carolina for duty, under the orders of Colonel 
Ruger, who had lately been assigned to the 
command of the Department of the South, and — 
ordered to make his headquarters temporarily 
at Columbia. 

In the early part of the year W. W. Belknap 
was charged with official corruption, and re- 
signed his position as Secretary of War. He 
was succeeded by Judge Alonzo B. Taft, of 
Ohio, who after a short term of service in the 
War Department was made Attorney-General; 
and in May J. Donald Cameron, of Pennsyl- 
vania, son of Senator Simon Cameron, became 
Secretary of War. a wie 


In the early part of the year military oper- 


ations were begun against the hostile Sioux 


a 
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Indians in Dakota, Montana, and Wyoming. 
These, to the number of about 8,000, under 
Sitting Bull, Crazy Horse, and other chiefs, 
had made war on the friendly Indians, and had 
refused to settle upon areservation. In March 
an unsatisfactory expedition was made by Gen- 
eral Crook toward Powder River. General 
Sheridan now ordered three columns to move 
simultaneously to a common centre, where the 
Indians were supposed to be, from Montana, 
from Dakota, and from the Platte. The two 
former were under command of General Terry, 
and the latter under General Crook. General 
Orook started from Fort Fetterman, May 29th, 
with about 1,000 men. This expedition marched 
to a point on Goose Creek, which is the head 
of Tongue River, a tributary of the Yellow- 
stone. On June 17th General Crook was 
attacked by the Indians on the Rosebud, also 
a tributary of the Yellowstone. The Indians 
left 18 dead warriors on the field; General 
Crook’s Joss was nine dead and 21 wounded. 
Meantime, Colonel John Gibbons, with about 
450 men, had marched from Fort Ellis, in Mon- 
tana, down the valley of the Yellowstone, to 
meet General Terry, who was ascending the 
same valley. General Terry, with the Seventh 
Cavalry, under its lieutenant-colonel, Custer, 
containing about 600 men and horses, and about 
400 infantry, had started from Fort Abraham 
Lincoln on the 17th of May, and reached the 
Yellowstone, at the mouth of Powder River, 
June 9th, where he established a supply-camp. 
Resuming his march along the south bank, he 
reached the mouth of the Rosebud on the 21st. 
Near this point he came in communication 
with Colonel Gibbons, whose command was 
left at the mouth of the Big Horn, and deter- 
mined in person to continue to the same place, 
but to detach the Seventh Cavalry by a circuit 
to the Upper Rosebud (a tributary of the Big 
Horn), where al] hiscommand, embracing that 
of Colonel Gibbons, was to meet on a day ap- 
pointed. 

On the 22d General Custer started, with his 
whole regiment and a strong detachment of 
scouts and guides, from the mouth of the Rose- 
bud. Proceeding up that river about twenty 
miles, he struck a heavy Indian trail, which he 
followed to the Little Big Horn River. Here 
he found a village of almost unlimited extent, 
and at once attacked it with that portion of 
his command which was immediately at hand. 
Major Reno, with three companies, was sent 
into the valley of the stream at the point where 
the trail struck it. General Custer, with five 
companies, attempted to enter about three 
miles lowerdown. Reno forded the river, but 
was completely overwhelmed by the Indians, 
and was forced torecross. In a short time he 
was joined on the bluffs by Captain Benteen 
with three companies, and by Captain Mc- 
_ Dougall with one company. Soon after, this 
united force was nearly surrounded by Indians. 
oe continued from about half-past 
two o'clock of the 25th till six o’clock of the 
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26th. Genera’ Terry’s command arrived on 
the morning of the 27th, and the Indians with- 
drew from the valley, taking with them their 
village. 

Of the movements of General Custer, and 
the five companies under his immediate com- 
mand, scarcely anything is known. He was 
killed, and his entire command was obliterated. 
The remaining seven companies of the Seventh 
Cavalry were saved by the brave and prudent 
conduct of Major Reno, and the timely arrival 
of General Terry. The loss was 12 officers, 
247 enlisted men, five civilians, and three In- 
dian scouts killed, and two officers and 51 men 
wounded. The Indian force was estimated at 
from 2,500 to 3,000 warriors. 

General Terry, after burying the dead and 
caring for the wounded, regained his position 
at the mouth of the Big Horn, and called for 
reénforcements. General Crook also awaited 
reénforcements at his camp on Goose Creek, 
and the hostile Indians meantime remained be- 
tween them, near the base of the Big Horn 
Mountains. These commands, having been re- 
enforced, effected a junction, August 10th, on 
the Rosebud, at a point 85 miles above its 
mouth. The march was now begun in pursuit 
of the retreating Indians. The followers of 
Sitting Bull seemed to have retreated north, 
near or beyond the Yellowstone, and those of 
Crazy Horse to the south, near Slim Butte 
and Owl Creek, in the direction of the Black 
Hills. 

In October Colonel Miles received hostages, 
on the Yellowstone, opposite the mouth of 
Cabin Creek, for the surrender of about 2,000 
Indians. 

In his annual report, Lieutenant - General 
Sheridan says: 

The surrender of the Indians from the Missouri 
River agencies to Colonel Miles, on the 27th of Oc- 
tober, numbering, in men, women, and children, at 
Jeast 2,000, and the escape of Sitting Bull with his 
small band to the north, leave now out and hostile 
only the northern Cheyennes and the band of Crazy 
Horse and his allies from the Red Cloud agency, 
and it is against these Indians that General Crook is 
now operating; and when these are killed, captured 
or surrendered, the Sioux war will be at an end, and 
I think all future trouble with them, as it is intended 
to put most of them on foot, and a Sioux on foot is a 
Sioux warrior no longer. . . . I recommend that the 
whole Sioux nation be established on the Missouri 
River, between Standing Rock and Fort Randall. 
They can be cheaply fed there, and can be sutticiently 
isolated to be controlled. To take so many wild In- 
dians to the Indian Territory would be a difficult 
undertaking at this time, and would, in my opinion, 
be attended with the worst results to thcse now 
there, as well as to the Sioux. They should go 
gradually, from time to time, and when the Indians 
there are ready to receive them. 


In April, 1876, the headquarters of the Army 
were transferred from St. Louis to Washington. 
During the year the number of grand military 
divisions was reduced from four to three, viz., 
Missonri, Atlantic, and Pacific. The aggregate 
force of the army is 28,571, including 2,151 
officers and 26,420 enlisted men. : 


¥ 
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ASIA. According to the latest accounts the 
area of Asia was 17,300,000 square miles, and 
the population about 798,900,000.* 

The conquest of Khokan by the Russians, 
which had been begun in 1875, was completed 
in 1876 (see Kuoxan). ‘This added another 
large tract of land to the Russian dominions, 
and brought it another step nearer to British 
India, its great rival in Asiatic politics. The 
progress of Russia made Afghanistan to a 
higher degree than ever before the battle-field 
between its own and British diplomacy. The 
results of the special embassies which both 
powers in the course of the year sent to Af 
ghanistan were not known in December (see 
AFGHANISTAN). In another country of Central 
Asia, Beloochistan, the English Government, 
by a successful intervention, greatly strength- 
ened its influence, and reopened the Bolan 
Pass, one of the chief roads of communication 
between British India and its western neigh- 
bors (see Betoocutstan). Throughout Central 
Asia the excitement visibly increased, and the 
final result of the rival policies of Russia and 


’ England is awaited with intense suspense. 


The aggressive attitude which Russia pursued 
in regard to Turkey disposed the Moham- 
medan population throughout Asia favorably 
toward England. 

The Prince of Wales continued his journey 
through India during the early part of the 
year, returning home in March. The Viceroy 
of India, Lord Northbrook, resigned in the 
early part of the year, and was succeeded by 
Lord Lytton. The difficulty with the natives 
on the Malay Peninsula continued during the 
early part of the year. Disturbances and na- 
tive rebellions were also reported from various 
parts of the country (see InprA). 

The relations of England to China appeared 
at one time to assume threatening dimensions, 
as Chinese authorities in every possible way 
endeavored to obstruct the investigation of the 
Margary murder; but, at last, the Government 
agreed to the British demand, to pay Mrs. 
Margary a sum of money, and to open three 
new ports to foreign trade. The operations of 
China against the ruler of Kashgaria were re- 
newed, but, so far as is known, without success. 
The opening of the island of Hainan to the 
foreign trade, promised in the treaty of 1862, 
was finally brought about on April 1, 1876. 
The name of the new port is Kiungchow. 
An important step forward in the course of 
civilization was made in China during the past 
year, by the opening of the first railroad. A 
difference arose between the Chinese and Ger- 
man Governments, on account of the mutiny 
on board of the German vessel Anna, and the 
murder of the captain and mate by the muti- 
neers, with the consent of the Chinese authori- 
ties. The full demands of the German Goy- 
ernment were granted (see Outna), 


Ma. 6s... eS 
* For a detailed account of the area and population of the 


political and geographical divisions of Asia, see ANNUAL Oy- 


DIA for 1875, 


where the ordinary spots make their appearance, 
* > - ” 
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In Japan considerable progress was again 
made in the work of civilization during the 
year. A permanent exhibition-building was es- 
tablished in Tokio. The work on the railroads 
on the principal islands was actively pushed 
forward. The difficulties with Corea were 
settled by a favorable treaty. The exercise 
of torture was forever abolished (see JAPAN). 

In Persia several expeditions were under- 
taken against the Kurds and against the Turko- 
mans of Merv, the latter having committed 
large depredations on Persian territory (see 
PERSIA). 

In Siam the King introduced many innova- 
tions destined to civilize the country (see Sram). 

In Acheen the war continued during the 
year, being generally favorable to the Dutch. 
The abolition of slavery on the west coast of 
Sumatra completed the extinction of that in- 
stitution in the Asiatic colonies of European 
countries (see NETHERLANDS). 

The Spanish Government, in the early part 
of the year, found itself compelled to fit out 
an expedition against the pirates of the Soo- 
loo Islands, which was successful (see SooLoo). 

The Turkish provinces in Asia, and parts of 
Persia, India, and Muscat, were visited by the 
cholera, which was particularly severe in the 
neighborhood of Bagdad. 

The eastern coast of Bengal was swept by a 
severe cyclone on October 81st, during which 
125,000 persons were reported to have perished. 

ASTRONOMICAL PHENOMENA AND 
PROGRESS. Veiled Solar Spots.—A valu- 
able memoir on ‘‘ veiled solar spots,” by Mr. 
L. Trouvelot, of Cambridge, Mass., was pub- 
lished in the American Journal of Science 
for March, 1876. The author adopts the 
view, now generally accepted, that the sun’s 
visible surface—the chromosphere—is a gas- - 
eous envelope, composed chiefly of incandes- 
cent hydrogen. The depth of this stratum is 
found to be ordinarily from 4,600 to 6,000 . 
miles; the thickness varying, however, from 
day to day. The minimum thickness hitherto 
observed occurred in the summer of 1875. The 
principal results of Mr. Trouvelot’s observa- 
tions are summed up as follows: 


1. During the year 1875, and especially during the 
interval from June 10th to August 18th, and to a 
less degree to September 14th, the chromosphere’ 
was notably thinner than usual upon the entire sur- 
face of the sun. 

2. The granulations were 
merous. 

8. The light-gray colored background seen be- 
tween the granules was more conspicuous and oecu- — 
pied more space than usual. rh 

4, There are spots, which the author has named 
“veiled spots,”? which are seen through the chro- 
mosphere which is spread over them like aveil. 

5. These veiled spots are true openings of the — 
photosphere, like those of the ordinary spots. 

6. During this period these spots were larger, — 
darker, and more numerous, than the observer had 
before seen them. bts oct 

7. The veiled spots are scattered througho 
latitudes, though more complicated in the r 


smaller and less nu- 


. 


. 


tions of Prof. R. Wolf, Director of the Ziirich 
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8. Mr. Trouvelot has observed spots at least within 
10° of the north-pole of the sun. 

9. The floeculent objects sometimes seen projected 
upon the umbra and penumbra of spots are the re- 
maining portion of the granulations composing the 
chromosphere, more or less dissolved by the forces 
emanating from the interior of the photosphere. 

Temperature of the Sun's Surface.—It is well 
known that eminent authorities have differed 
very widely in their estimates of the intensity 
of solar heat. The calculations of Sir John 
Herschel and Father Secchi give about 10,000,- 
000° as the temperature at the surface ; while 
other physicists, by applying the law of Dulong 
and Pettit, obtain a degree of heat not great- 
ly superior to that of a blast-furnace. Prof. 
Langley, of the Allegheny Observatory, who 
has for several years been devoting special 
attention to solar physics; read a paper on this 
subject at the October meeting of the National 
Academy of Sciences. These recent researches 
leave little room to doubt the approximate 
correctness of Herschel’s estimate. 

The Sun's Atmosphere.—A memoir on the 
atmospheres of the sun and planets was re- 
cently communicated to the American Philo- 
sophical Society, at Philadelphia, by Mr. Da- 
vid Trowbridge, of Waterburg, N. Y. Assum- 
ing the temperature of the sun’s surface to 
be 9,800,000° Fahr., and that a given volume 
of the solar atmosphere at 32° becomes doub- 
led at 522°, the analysis of Mr. Trowbridge 
leads to the conclusion that at the height of 
about 2,500 miles above the sun’s surface its 
atmosphere has decreased in density to one- 
half of what it is at the surface; at a little 
more than 5,000 miles, to one-fourth, and so on 
for greater heights. Assuming further that 
the density of the solar atmosphere at the sur- 
face is 855,000,000,000 times what it is at the 
outer limit, the height of the atmosphere is 
found to be 121,000 miles, or more than one- 
fourth of the sun’s radius, This ratio is less 
than that which actually exists in the earth’s 
atmosphere. If we now suppose the masses 
of the terrestrial and solar atmospheres to have 
the same ratio as the masses of the earth and 
the sun, the density of the solar atmosphere 
at the sun’s surface will be only ,, of the den- 
sity of the earth’s atmosphere at the earth’s 
surface. The resistance offered to motion in 
such an atmosphere is much less than it would 
be in one of low temperature. Were the heat 
of the sun’s surface reduced to 32°, the height 
of the atmosphere under the conditions above 
supposed would be only five miles, and at the 
height of 665 feet the density would be re- 
duced one-half. The pressure on a square 
inch of surface would be 54 tons, andethe den- 
sity at the surface would be 740 times as great, 
as at the surface of the earth—in other words, 


about equal to the density of water. 


_ The Late Sun-spot Minimum.—tThe obserya- 


Observatory, indicate aminimum of solar spots 


about the end of the year 1875. The last pre- 
ng minimum occurred in 1867, and the 
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maximum in 1870. The mean period, accord- 
ing to Dr. Wolf, is 11.11 years. The last 
epoch of least disturbance took place, there- 
fore, nearly two years before the predicted 
time. 

Probable Existence of an Intra-Mercurial 
Planet.—It is well known that dark circular 
spots have been seen at widely-distant inter- 
vals passing rapidly across the solar disk. 
These phenomena have been regarded by some 
astronomers as transits of an unknown interior 
planet. The fact, on the other hand, that no 
such body has been seen daring total eclipses 
of the sun, is claimed by others as presump- 
tive evidence that the so-called transits have 
been due to some other cause. But this nega- 
tive testimony is by no means conclusive. 
When it is remembered, moreover, that an un- 
explained motion of Mercury’s perihelion has 
been referred by Leverrier to the disturbing 
influence either of a planet or a zone of minute 
asteroids within Mercury’s orbit, the question 
is certainly still open to discussion. 

The theory that this outstanding disturb- 
ance of Mercury’s motion is due, at least in 
part, to an interior planet, has been recently 
revived by the distinguished Director of the 
Paris Observatory. The attention of astrono- 
mers was called to the subject by the an- 
nouncement that on the afternoon of April 4, 
1876, Herr Weber, of Peckeloh, had seen a 
small round sun-spot, which had disappeared 
before the following morning. It was found, 
however, that the observers at Madrid and 
Greenwich had witnessed the same appear- 
ance, and that their observations proved it to 
have been a true sun-spot, not a planet. But 
Leverrier, who had thus been led to undertake 
a discussion of the subject, found sufficient 
evidence in former observations to render the 
existence of the planet highly probable. The 
spots seen at the five following dates are re- 
garded by the French astronomer as transits 
of the same body: 

1802, October 10, observed by Fritsch. 
EBL ie el 2 Hy “ Decuppis. 
‘¢ Sidebotham. 


‘* Lesearbault. 
* Lummis. 


1849; March 12,  “ 
1859, “ 96, \« 
LEED sae eee lO uses s 
These dates are approximately satisfied by a 
period of 83% 0 32™ 24, corresponding to 
a mean distance of 0.201. It is remarked, 
however, by a writer in Nature (November 2, 
1876), that a period of 27 23 8™ 10% not 
only represents the observations selected by 
Leverrier, but also that of Stark, October 9, 
1819, one of the most definite on record. The 
question is one of much interest, and as an- 
other transit may not occur for several years, 
diligent search will be made for the body along. 
its calculated path. If a planet of the size in- 
dicated by the supposed transits really exist, 
it ought certainly to be visible off the sun’s 
disk. r a 
New Minor Planets.—The number of known 
asteroids at the close of 1875 was157. Eleven | 
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more were detected in 1876, making the pres- 
ent number 168. Coronis, No. 158, was dis- 
covered by Dr. Knorre, of the Berlin Observa- 
tory, on the 5th of January. Its distance from 
the sun is 2.99, and it shines with the light of 
a star of the 11th or 12th magnitude. No. 
159, AEmilia, was detected by Paul Henry, of 
the Paris Observatory, January 26th. Una, 
the 160th of the group, was found by Dr. 
Peters, of Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y., 
February 20th. Itis of the 11th magnitude. 
No. 161 was first seen on the 19th of April, by 
Prof. Watson, of Ann Arbor, Mich. The 162d 
was discovered on the 22d of April, by Prof. 
Henry, of Paris. M. Perrotin, of Toulouse, 
detected No. 163 on the 26th of April. its 
light is not greater than that of a star of the 
12th magnitude. The 164th of the cluster was 
discovered by M. Paul Henry, at Paris, July 
12th. It is of the 12th or 18th magnitude. 
Nos. 165, 166, and 167, which have received 
the names of Loreley, Rhodope, and Urda, 
were discovered on the 9th, 15th, and 28th 
of August, by Dr. Peters, of Clinton, N. Y. 
The first two are of the 11th magnitude; the 
last, of the 12th. Urda is the 26th member 
of the group first seen by the Director of the 
Clinton Observatory. No.168 was discovered 
by Prof. Watson, at Ann Arbor, Mich., on 
the 28th of September. This planet is of 
the 11th magnitude, and is the 19th detected 
by Prof. Watson. The supposed discovery of 
another member of the group on the 28th of 
September by Prof. Henry, of Paris, proved 
to be a rediscovery of Maia, No. 66, which 
had been wholly lost sight of for several 
years. 

The name of No. 139, discovered by Prof. 
Watson while at Peking, was erroneously 
given in a former volume. The Chinese name 
selected by the discoverer is Juewa. Most 
members of the group discovered in 1875 are 
of the 11th or 12th magnitude, and belong to 
the exterior portion of the ring. No. 1538, de- 
tected by Palisa, November 2, 1875, and which 
was named Hilda by Dr. Oppolzer, has a much 
longer period than any other yet discovered. 
Its mean daily motion, according to Dr. 
Schmidt, is 452”, which corresponds to a 
period of 2,865 days, or seven years and ten 
months. This is more than double the period 
of many asteroids in the inner portion of the 
zone. The mean distance—that of the earth 
being unity—is 3.95. The eccentricity of the 
orbit being 0.1487, and the inclination 7° 45/, 
the least distance between Jupiter and Hilda 
will be less than one-fifth of Hilda’s greatest 
distance from the sun. At times, therefore, 
the motion of the asteroid must be greatly dis- 
_turbed. . 

The elements of several recently-discovered 
members of the group have not yet been com- 
puted. The mean distance, eccentricity, in- 
clination, and longitude of perihelion, of those 
detected since October 1, 1875, are given, so 
far as known, in the following table: : 
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No. NAME, ane say J Incl. | Long. Per, 
150 2.9807 | 7° 80’ | 2° 9/| 852° 457 
151 ; Abundantia........ 2.5841 | 5 44 | T 52) 215 57 
152) |, Atala: sitive wsiete inlets 8.13820 | 4 43 912 10; 80 0 
163), |. Hilda. accteonsceeh 8.9504 | 9 23 | 7 51 | 284 42 
154 | Bertha..... 8.2285 | 5 45 |20 49) 168 41 
156 | Xantippe... 8.0375 |15 17 | 7 29) 155 57 
157 | Dejanira... --.| 2.5857 |12 42 |11 50] 109 12 
158 | Coronis.......%.... 2.9901 }16 59 | 1 23] 855 10 
LOO") Uta sta centetcietetaleistele 2.73884 | 8 28 | 8 51] 56 49 


Saturn and his Rings.—The American Jour- 
nal of Science for June, 1876, contains an in- 
teresting paper by L. Trouvelot on some phys- 
ical observations of the planet Saturn. The 
observations of Mr. Trouvelot were continued 
through several years, and were made with the 
fifteen-inch refractor of the Harvard College 
Observatory, the twenty-six-inch refractor of 
the Washington Observatory, and the’six-inch 
refractor of his own observatory at Cambridge. 
The ring exterior to the principal division has 
been always seen under favorable circumstances 
to be divided into two sections by a narrow, 
grayish line, called “the pencil-line.” The 
dusky ring, discovered by Bond, does not ap- 
pear to be separated from the old interior ring 
by any break or chasm. Designating the an- 
nulus exterior to the pencil line by A, that be- 
tween the pencil line and the principal division 
by B, and the outer portion of the interior ring 
by O, Mr. Trouvelot’s observations show— 


1, That the inner margin of the ring B, limiting 
the outer border of the principal division, has shown, 
on the anse, some singular dark angular forms, which 
may be attributed to an irregular and jagged confor- 
mation of the inner border of the ring B, either per- 
manent or temporary. 

2. That the surface of the rings A, B, and C, has 
shown a mottled or clouded appearance on the ans 
during the last four years. 

3. That the thickness of the system of rings is 
increasing from the inner margin of the dusky ring 
to the outer border of the ring C, as proved by the 
form of the shadow of the planet thrown upon the 
rings. 

4. That the cloud-forms seen near the outer 
border of the ring C attain different heights, and 
change their relative position, either by the rotation 
of the rings upon an axis, or by some local cause, as 
indicated by the rapid changes in the indentation of 
the shadow of the planet. 

5. That the inner portion of the dusky ring dis- 
appears in the light of the planet at that part which 
is projected upon its disk. ; 

6. That the planet is less luminous near its limb 
than in the more central parts, the light diminishing 
gradually in approaching the border. — i 

7. That the dusky ring is not transparent through- 
out, contrary to all the observations made hitherto; 
and that it grows more dense as it recedes from the 
planet, so that, at about the middle of its width, 


- the limb of the planet ceases entirely to be seen 


through it, . Ki 

8. And, finally, that the matter composing the 
dusky ring is agglomerated here and there into small 
masses, which almost totally prevent the light of 
the planet from reaching the eye of the observer. 3 


Comets.—It is remarkable that no new tel- 
escopic comet has been discovered since 1874. 
This is the longest barren interval in the last 
forty years. Some interesting researches, how- 
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ever, have been published during the past year, 
in regard to the periodic comets of D’ Arrest 
and De Vico, both of which will return to 
perihelion in 1877. The observations on the 
former, together with the perturbations pro- 
duced by Venus, the earth, Mars, Jupiter, and 
Saturn, have been discussed by M. Leveau, of 
the Paris Observatory. Leverrier’s Bulletin 
International, of March 18,1876, gives the 
elements obtained by M. Leveau for the next 
return of the comet, as follows: 


Time of perihelion passage............. May 10, 1877. 
Longitude of perihelion......... ber S19 97 
Longitude of ascending node... .. 146 9 

UL BU IDE ont gots Segaeeso aSRe Se senned 15 43 

MECUCPADERGIUY torere nist Steers o alew volcis sats oalcecine 0.6278 
Perihelion distances; ..). 00). seis siei0 aoe stews os 1.3181 
ciosh 9 GTA O56 ¢ BBB See OBA OeE one ebeee 3.5415 
PREC MIE DOPTOU et sai cclele a's co.c's choice cies to cle'e 2434.24 


De Vico’s comet of short period has not 
been seen since 1844. This body is regarded 
by Leverrier as identical with the comet dis- 
covered by Lahire in 1678. It is situated most 
favorably for observation when the perihelion 
passage occurs about September 4th, and it is 
remarkable that those of 1678 and 1844 took 
place within a few days of the most favorable 
date. <A possible reason for the non-recovery 
of the comet at any recent return was given in 
Nature for July 27, 1876. The orbit of De 
Vico’s comet approaches very near to the orbit 
of Mars at two points falling near 42° and 287° 
heliocentric longitude. At the former point 
the distance between the two orbits is about 
2,000,000 miles, and at the latter somewhat 
less than 1,000,000; ‘and it is to be borne in 
mind that these distances, small as they are, 
may have been diminished very sensibly by the 
effect of accumulated perturbation since 1855, 
beyond which we have no calculation of the 
effects of planetary attraction. If the mean 
diurnal motion in 1855 were as large as 652.05’, 
a value considerably within Briinnow’s sug- 
gested limits, the comet might have come into 
extremely close proximity to Mars at the end 
of August, 1866, in about 42.3° heliocentric 
longitude.” 

Meteors.—Between ten and twelve o’clock 
on the night of April 18, 1876, meteors were 
seen in unusual numbers near Ellettsville, 
Ind. A large majority of those whose tracks 
were well observed were conformable to 
the radiant in Lyra. Several were remark- 
ably brilliant, apparently equal to stars of the 
first or second magnitude. The meteors of 
this epoch are supposed to be derived from 
the first comet of 1861, and to move in the 
same orbit. 

Watch was kept for meteors at York, Eng- 
land, on the nights of August 10th, 11th, 12th, 
and 14th. Several nights preceding the 10th 
were cloudy, and the 11th was very hazy. 
The brightness of the moonlight also inter- 

fered with the observations, except on the 
14th, which may be regarded as the close of 
the August epoch. . The hourly numbers radi- 
ating from Perseus, seen by a single observer, 
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on the four nights were 18, 6,9, 7. There was, 
therefore, a regular decrease from the 10th, 
the apparent exception on the 11th being due 
to the haze. Making all allowance for untavor- 
able circumstances, Prof. Herschel thinks the 
shower of 1876 indicates a minimum. 

On the evening of October 18, 1876, from 
about half-past seven to nine o’clock, mete- 
ors were seen in greater numbers than usual 
at Bloomington, Ind. The maximum num- 
ber for one observer was eleven per hour. 
They all diverged from the vicinity of a point 
between Taurus and Auriga. Most of the 
meteors were small, though two were seen of 
extraordinary magnitude. At Newburyport, 
Mass., on the same night, at two o’clock A.M., 
a bolide was observed to start. from the same 
part of the heavens. 

It was half the apparent size of the moon, which 
it rivaled in brightness, the smallest objects being 
visible in the intense white light of about two 
seconds’ duration. It left a train 10° long and 
one-fourth of a degree wide, which remained 
visible over a quarter of an hour. While the train 
was being observed a large number of smaller 
meteors passed, as often as one a minute, over the 
same field, one-or two of them leaving a slight 
train. 

The meteors of November 14th move in the 
orbit of Tempel’s comet (1866), and are the 
débris resulting from its disintegration. The 
comet, together with the principal swarm of 
meteors which immediately follow it, is now 
approaching its aphelion near the orbit of 
Uranus. As the existence, however, of more 
than one cluster in the same orbit has been 
clearly indicated, a yearly watch will be ne- 
cessary, while passing the node, in order to 
discover the law of meteoric distribution. ‘On 
the morning of November 14th” (according 
to Prof. Newton), ‘‘ between twelve and one 
o'clock, the sky at New Haven was partly 
clear. Out of about twelve meteors seen, three 
might be called conformable to the radiant in 
Leo. Shortly after one o’clock the sky became 
wholly overcast.” 

Aérolites and Meteoric Fire-balls.—In the 
American Journal of Science for June, 1876, 
Prof. J. Lawrence Smith, of Louisville, Ky., 
describes a fire-ball seen by himself and 
many other observers to pass Louisville on 
the evening of January 31st, at half-past 
five o’clock. The meteor was first seen about 
60° above the horizon: its direction was from 
northwest to southeast; duration of flight, 
two or three seconds; apparent size, one-six- 
teenth that of the moon’s disk. The bolide 
exploded about 10° above the horizon, when 
all the fragments disappeared, except the 
largest, which continued its course very nearly 
to the horizon. 


A fall of aérolites took place near Stiilldalen, — 


in Sweden, June 28, 1876, between the hours 
of eleven and twelve a. mM. The fall of the 
stones was accompanied by a brilliant light, 
though the day was cloudless. 
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Two or three 
loud detonations were heard, after which the 
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meteorites were seen to fall by eight or ten 
persons. Twelve fragments were found, the 
largest of which weighed four and a half 
pounds. 

On the 25th of June, between nine and ten 
o’clock a. M., a small meteorite fell in Kansas 
City, Mo. ‘ : 

A large fire-ball, moving in a westerly direc- 
tion, passed over the States of Michigan and 
Wisconsin, on Saturday evening, July 8th, 
about fifteen minutes before nine o’clock 
(Chicago time). It was seen by Mr. E. L. 
Linsley, at Stratford, Conn.; Mr. Benjamin 
Vail, at Henryville, Clarke County, Ind.; Mr. 
William L. Taylor, at Wolcottville, La Grange 
County, Ind.; Rev. Robert Beer, at Valpa- 
raiso, Ind., and by many others in various 
parts of the Western and Northwestern States. 
From the observations of the persons named, 
with those of others who witnessed the phe- 
nomenon, it has been found that the course of 
the meteor was a few degrees north of west; 
that its height when first observed was cer- 
tainly over 100 miles; that it passed vertically 
over the counties of Branch, St. Joseph, Cass, 
and Berrien, Mich. ; that it did not reach the 
earth’s surface, but passed out of the atmos- 
phere in its cometary orbit about the sun; and 
that its nearest approach to the earth could 
not have been less than 70 miles. 

The meteor was apparently one of great 
magnitude, as its brilliancy was compared by 
observers to ‘‘the glare of a calcium-light.”’ 
The body left a luminous track in the atmos- 
phere, which continued visible at least thirty 
minutes. 

On Saturday morning, December 16th, at 
12" 45™, an immense ball of fire was seen from 
San Francisco, Cal. When first observed it 
was descending rapidly, and, a few moments 
afterward, it fell into the sea at apparently no 
great distance from the shore. The fall was 
followed by a loud explosion. 

On Thursday evening, December 21st, at 
8" 45™, Cincinnati time, a meteor of extraor- 
dinary magnitude passed over the States of 
Kansas, Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and 
Pennsylvania. Its course was 17° or 18° north 
of east, and it passed almost vertically over 

Fort Riley, Kan.; Weston, Mo.; Peoria, Ill. ; 
Rochester, Ind.; Toledo, Ohio, and Erie, Pa., 
somewhat south, however, of the place last 
named. At Bloomington, Ind., the meteor 
was first seen at a point about 10° south of 
west, and less than 5° above the horizon. It 
appeared as a single globe of light, surpass- 
ing the moon in magnitude and brightness, 
When northwest of Bloomington, Ind., or soon 
after it had passed the zenith of Peoria, IIL, 
the body was seen to separate into numerous 
fragments. The apparent size, however, of 
the principal mass, was not sensibly diminished. 
The explosion was followed by a violent deto- 
nation, resembling a heavy clap of thunder. 
The height of the meteor when the explosion 


occurred was estimated at from 45 to 48 miles, 
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The fragments thrown off by the explosion 
were more retarded than the principal mass 
by the resistance of the atmosphere, so that, 
in the last part of the course, the appearance 
was that of an elongated cluster about 3° in 
breadth and 20° in length. The height of 
the meteor when first seen was probably 70 or 
75 miles; length of the visible track, 1,000 
miles; time of flight, two minutes; velocity 
with reference to the earth’s surface, 8 miles 
per second; true orbital velocity, between 22 
and 25 miles per second. The interval between 
the disappearance of the meteor and the vio- 
lent detonation as observed at Bloomington, 
Ind., was fifteen minutes, indicating a distance 
of about 180 miles. A fragment of the me- 
teoric mass, weighing about a pound, was found 
three miles northwest of Rochester, Fulton 
County, Ind., on the following morning, De- 
cember 22d. 

Star Systems.—Polaris has long been known 
as a double star, its companion being of the 
ninth magnitude, and at a distance of eighteen 
seconds from the larger component. In 1869, 
M. de Boé, at Antwerp, detected two other 
companions, much nearer and fainter than that 
previously known. ‘The observer sought, sub- 
sequently, to confirm his discovery, but his ef- 
forts, until recently, were without success. In 
1876, using a six-inch equatorial, he rediscov- 
ered the two new stars, and the observation 
has been lately confirmed by that of Baron von 
Eithorn. The light of the new members of 
the system is probably variable. 

The Binary Star Omega Leonis.—In the 
“ Transactions”? of the Royal Irish Academy, 
vol. xxvi., Dr. Doberck, of Markree Observa- 
tory, Ireland, has given the details of his elab- 
orate determination of the elements of this 
binary system. The period is 111 years—con- 
siderably greater than that of Uranus; the ec- 
centricity, 0.536. - 

Gamma Corone Australis—Prof. Schiapa- 
relli has recently measured this binary star with 
the eight-inch Merz equatorial of the Observa- 
tory of Brera, Milan, and, by comparing his 
own observations with those of Powell, Sir 
John Herschel, and Jacob, has calculated its 
orbit. The periastron passage will take place 
in 1882; the orbital eccentricity is 0.6989, and 
the period of revolution 55.582 years—some- . 
what greater than that of Sirius. 

Eta Cassiopeie.—During the past year, Dr. 
Doberck has rediscussed the observations of 
this star and obtained new elements differing 
considerably from those previously computed. 
The periastron passage will occur in the spring 
of 1909; the eccentricity is 0.5763; the period, | 
222.4 years; and the semi-axis major, 9.83”. — 
The parallax of Eta Cassiopeia, according to 


Struve, is #34, of a second. It results from 


these data that the mean distance of the com- 

panion from the principal star is about 64 times 

the radius of the earth’s orbit, and the mass of — 

-the system 5.25 times that of the sun. The — 

distance and apparent magnitude of sabia 
- 2 eer Y 2 
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system are very nearly identical with those of 
70 Ophiuchi, while the mass of the latter is less 
than that of the former in the ratio of three 
to five. 

Stirius.—From a discussion of the obserya- 
tions of the companion of Sirius, Dr. Auwers 
has found the period of revolution to be 49 
years and 146 days; the semi-axis of the or- 
bit, 37 times the distance of the earth from the 
sun; and the eccentricity, 0.6148—somewhat 
greater than that of Faye’s comet. The mass 
of the companion is half that of the principal 
star; or, more exactly, the mass of Sirius is 
13.76, and that of the telescopic star 6.71, the 
mass of the sun being unity. As the light of 
Sirius, according to Sir John Herschel, is 824 
times that of an average star of the sixth mag- 
nitude, and as the satellite discovered by 
Clarke is of the ninth or tenth magnitude, the 
light of the latter must be much less than one- 
thousandth part of that received from the prin- 
cipal star. The facts seem to indicate a re- 
markable difference between the physical con- 
stitution of Sirius and its satellite. 

Procyon.—\t was stated, in our volume for 
1874, that M. Otto Struve had discovered a 
small companion of Procyon, by which it was 
believed the anomalous motion of that star 
might be satisfactorily explained. Strangely 
enough, however, the most diligent search for 
this new star with the twenty-six-inch re- 
fractor of the Washington Observatory has 
been hitherto unsuccessful, although three 
other companions have been distinctly recog- 
nized by Profs. Newcomb and Holden; their 
distances from Procyon being 6”, 9”, and 10”, 
respectively. The difference of atmospheric 
circumstances could scarcely explain the con- 
tradictory character of the observations at 
Pulkowa and Washington. We must conclude, 
therefore, that the observations of Struve were 
somehow erroneous, or that the light of the 
new star is variable. 

Cincinnati Catalogue of New Double Stars. 
—The search for new double stars has been 
recently prosecuted with eminent success at 
the Cincinnati Observatory. As a first result 
of these labors, the director, Mr. Ormond 
Stone, has distributed a catalogue of fifty, all 
included in the zone between 8° and 40° south 
declination, They vary in distance between 
0.8” and 8”. The estimated magnitudes of 
the components are given, together with their 
distances asunder, and their angles of position. 

_ Variable Stars.—Dr. Gould, Director of the 
Cordova Observatory, has found the period of 
a variable star in Musca to be less than that of 
any other variable *hitherto determined. This 
star, at minimum, is entirely beyond the reach 
of unassisted vision even in the sky of Cor- 
doyva, though at maximum it is distinctly visi- 
‘ble. The period of variation is about thirty 
hours. “ . 

_In February, 1876, M. Tisserand, Director 
of the Observatory of Toulouse, undertook a 
es of observations on the small stars near 
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the trapezium in Orion. The instrument used 
was the Foucault telescope of 31 inches aper- 
ture, then recently mounted. Especial atten- 
tion was given to those stars which M. O. 
Struve had designated as variable, and not 
only were the suspicions of the Pulkowa ob- 
server for the most part confirmed, but in the 
case of several other stars in which he had 
detected no change variations of magnitude 
were clearly indicated. The existence of so 
many variable stars in this remarkable nebula 
will be regarded by astronomers as a fact of 
no ordinary interest and significance. 

The Pleiades.—The report of the Council 
of the Royal Astronomical Society to the 
fifty-sixth annual meeting (1876) contains 
the following statements in regard to the 
Pleiades group, several members ef which are 
found to be variable: 


M. Wolf, of the Paris Observatory, has made a 
series of measurements of this interesting group of 
stars, including all visible through an object-glass 
of 0.31 millimetre aperture. The exact positions of 
the 53 stars observed by Bessel, referred to Eta 
Tauri by differences of right ascension and polar 
distance, are given in atable containing the meas- 
surements of M. Wolf, compared with those of 
Bessel reduced to January 1, 1874. The relative 
magnitudes of these 58 principal stars have been 
determined with very great care, in order to detect 
any possible variation of brightness since Bessel’s 
observations. M. Wolf has been able to detect no 
less than 499 stars around Eta Tauri, contained 
within a rectangle of 185 minutes of are in length 
and 90 minutes’ breadth. These vary from the third 
to the fourteenth magnitude. The observed magni- 
tudes have been compared with those in the cata- 
logues of Jeauret, Lalande, Piazzi, Bessel, and 
Argelander; from which M. Wolf concludes that 
among the eight principal stars of the gr 
Merope and Atlas are decidedly variable, and Maia 
appears also to have increased in magnitude since 
the observations of Piazzi and Bessel. The five 
others show no evidence of variability, but some of 
the smaller stars have certainly changed their rela- 
tive brightness since the former observations. 

He concludes, from a comparison of the differ- 
ences between his and Bessel]’s measurements of 
the 58 principal stars, that the Pleiades form a group 
whose members are physically connected one with 
the other; and, moreover, there appears to exist in 
the group a relative displacement of the stars, which 
carries the greater number of them in a contrary 
direction to the diurnal motion, slightly diminish- 
ing their polar distance. M. Wolf hopes that his two 
years’ observations may serve as a certain basis, at 
a future period, for the determination of the proper 
motion of the separate components forming the 
Pleiades group. ; 


Spectroscopic Observations._Sir George B. 
Airy, the astronomer royal, has recently pub- 
lished the results of spectroscopic observa- 
tions made at Greenwich for determining the 
motions of stars in the line of sight. The 
velocity of approach or recession of the stars 
observed is found by the displacements of the 
lines of known elements in their spectra; the 
estimated rates of motion being corrected for 
the earth’s velocity resolved in the direction 
of the star. The rate of recession assigned to 
Sirius by these observations is 27 miles per 
second, or about 852,000,000 miles per annum 
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—a velocity considerably greater than that of 
the earth in its orbit. At this rate of motion 
the star will describe a distance equal to that 
which now separates it from the solar system 
in less than 140,000 years. The velocities 
with which certain other stars are receding 
from the solar system are as follows: 


ASEOT. ose eeeeeesseee 
Bipelited sis bese shiv oF SU tad, eh gtk 
Regulus. 6a. o sees By ve hy se 
PPO CY OME sis 0io1e)-ieisisies SO age ie oe 
DPIC Bisioicie «is «0 siclareisieiaiale Laat lila Spel 


The following, on the other hand, are-ap- 
proaching the sun: 
Alpha Pegasi......... 22 miles per second. 
Arcturus ............. 34 ' re Me 


¢ 
Wie gal Werk nachin yemsice Sue. ee : 


a 

Alpha Andromede... 39 ‘‘ “ «“ 
Alpha Urse Majoris... 40 ‘¢ “G 6 
Gamma Leonis....... 66" = 6G Gc 


It will be noticed that Alpha and Beta of 
the Great Bear (the two stars known as “the 
pointers”) are moving in different directions. 
The former, which is nearer the pole, is ap- 
proaching the sun; the latter is receding from 
it. 

Nebule.—M. Stephan, Director of the Mar- 
seilles Observatory, has been recently devoting 
special attention to the search for new nebule. 
The result has been the discovery of 400 of 
these bodies, all of which had escaped the 
notice of former observers. The fact that 
they are generally small is favorable to the 
accurate determination of their positions—a 
point of great importance for the future inves- 
tigation of their proper motions. 

Supposed Changes in Messier’s Nebula No. 17. 
—This nebula, which was discovered by Mes- 
sier nearly a century since, has lately been the 
subject of critical study by Prof. Edward S. 
Holden, of the Washington Observatory. It 
was the object of these researches to deter- 
mine whether the nebula has undergone any 
sensible changes since the date of the earliest 
trustworthy descriptions. The conclusion de- 
rived from an elaborate discussion is that, 
while the stars in and about the nebula have 
retained their relative positions, the part of 

the nebula known as the “ Horseshoe” has 
moved with reference to the stars, and that, 
therefore, ‘‘ we have evidence of a change going 
on in this nebula.” This may be a change in 
the nebula’s internal structure, or it may be 
“the bodily shifting of the whole nebula in 
space in some plane inclined to the line of 
sight.” 

Variable Nebula in the Pletades.—Of this 
interesting object the “‘ Monthly Notices” of 
the Royal Astronomical Society for February, 
1876, says: 

The most remarkable object of the group i 
nebula around Merope. sDiecovered HAM Damped 
in 1859, it has also been seen by Profs. D’ Arrest and 
Schmidt, who were of opinion that the nebulosity 
must be variable. On March 7, 1874, it consisted of 
two portions, one of which was nearly concentric 
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with Merope, but extending slightly toward the 
east; the other, more luminous, was about seyen 
seconds of are from the star, on the same parallel, 
the diameter being about one second. From the 
month of November, 1874, to the end of February, 
1875, the nebula was invisible, although it was 
looked for on many occasions when the sky was 
very favorable for the purpose. M. Wolf, therefore, 
considers that this nebula is certainly variable, with 
a moderately short period. 

Knobel’s Reference Catalogue of Astronomi- 
cal Papers and Researches.—The thirty-sixth 
volume of the ‘‘ Monthly Notices” of the 
Royal Astronomical Society contains, in its 
supplementary number, an elaborate and ex- 
haustive catalogue of the literature of sidereal 
astronomy. This catalogue, prepared by E. 
B. Knobel, Esq., consists of a list of references 
to all books, papers, and notes, relating to the 
following subjects : 

1. Double Stars, including the Mathematical 
Investigation of the Orbits of Binary Systems. 
. Variable Stars. ; 

. Red Stars. 

. Nebule and Clusters. 

. Proper Motions of Stars. 

. Parallax and Distance of Stars. 
. Star Spectra. 

The list of references is derived mainly from 
a systematic examination of the libraries of 
the Royal Society and the Royal Astronomical 
Society, the first of which is said to be pecul- 
iarly rich and complete in the transactions of 
scientific societies. The work was prepared, 
the compiler informs us, ‘‘in the hope that 
these references may be found useful to as- 
tronomers in guiding them to the particular 
literature giving information on the above- 
mentioned branches of stellar astronomy, and 
thereby reducing their labors in reading up 
the subject to a minimum.” 

Gold Medal of the Royal Astronomical So- 
ciety.—The gold medal of the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society was awarded, in 1876, to M. 
Leverrier, Director of the Paris Observatory, 
for his theories of the four great planets, 
Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune. Lever- 
rier’s theoretical investigations of the motions 
of all the principal planets have now been pre- 
sented to the Académie des Sciences. His 
theories of the four inner planets were com- 
pleted several years since, and for these, it 
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‘will be remembered, the medal of the society 


was awarded him in 1868. At the annual 
meeting in February, 1876, the president, 
Prof. Adams, reviewed the labors of the dis- 
tinguished mathematician, upon whom the 
highest honor of the association had been a ~ 
second time conferred; explained the grounds 
on which the council had based their decision; 
and, in concluding, expressed to M. Leverrier 
the deep interest. with which astronomers had 
followed him in his unwearied researches, and 
the admiration which they had felt ‘for the 
skill and perseverance by which he had suc- | 
ceeded in binding all the principal planets of | 
our system, from Mercury to Neptune, in the 

chains of his analysis.” sah nite’ 
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AUERSPERG, Anton ALrxanper, Count 
von, also well known by his nom de plume, 
Anastasius Grin, an Austrian statesman and 
poet, born’ April 11, 1806 ; died September 12, 
1876. He received his first education at lome, 
was sent to the Theresianum in Vienna, in 
1813, from there he went to the Engineering 
Academy. Upon the death of bis father he 
was placed in a private institution to prepare 
himself for the university. After having 
studied law and philosophy in the Universities 
of Vienna and Gratz, he traveled through Italy, 
France, England, and Germany ; took charge of 
his estates in 1831, and in 1839 married the 
Countess Maria von Attems, living after that 
partly on his estates and partly in Gratz and 
Vienna. Every office in the service of the 
Government or of the court he decidedly 
refused, being bitterly opposed to the policy of 
Prince Metternich. He began early to gain a 
reputation as a poet. Even while a student in 
Vienna he had contributed numerous small 
poems to the Philomele and the Theaterzeitung, 
and in 1830 published a small volume under the 
title of “Blatter der Liebe, von Anastasius 
Grin.” Under thesame nom de plume he pub- 
lished, during the same year, ‘‘ Der letzte Rit- 
ter”’ (eighth edition, 1860), aromance, in which 
he intended to show to the effeminate admin- 
istration of that period the manly picture of 
the last knight, Maximilian, in the form of 
Theuerdank. This was followed by ‘‘Spazier- 
ginge eines Wiener Poeten” (1831; sixth edi- 
tion, 1861), which appeared anonymously in 
1831 in Hamburg. This volume, a collection of 
thirty patriotic poems, produced great excite- 
ment throughout Germany. The authorities 
employed every means to discover the author, 
and when they finally found that the “ Vien- 
nese poet,” Anastasius Griin, and Count Auers- 
perg, were one and the same person, the latter 
was fined fifty ducats. In 1835 he published 
another collection of patriotic poems, under the 
title of “Schutt” (twelfth edition, 1869), which 
is generally considered as his best production. 
He then collected his smaller poems, sketches, 
etc., into one volume, “‘ Gedichte” (1837; four- 
teenth edition, 1868). In 1848 he was elected a 
member of the German “Vorparlament,” and 
afterward of the National Assembly in Frank- 
fort. In this body he always voted with the 
Left Centre, but left it in September, 1848, be- 
cause the murders of ‘Lychnowski and ‘Auers- 
wald had utterly disgusted him. For some years 
he lived in entire seclusion on his estates, pub- 
lishing in 1852 the poetical works of his friend 
Nikolaus Lenau. After the change of affairs 
in Austria in 1859, he again took an active part 
in public life. In that year he was appointed 
by the Government a member of a commission 

draw up a communal law for Carniola. In 
he was called by the Emperor to the 
starkter Reichsrath” for Carniola, and 
A was created a life-member of the Aus- 
trian errenhaus. Here he was the regular 
reporter and author of addresses to the throne, 
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with the exception of one session. In all 
questions of legislation he voted with the Lib- 
erals, while in the constitutional debates he 
was with those who advocated centralization 
and afterward dualism, rejecting the federal 
idea decidedly. The address of January, 1870, 
was an able argument for the preservation of 
the constitution, and against the impending 
federalistic experiments of the minority; that 
of November, 1870, culminated in a most de- 
cisive vote against the vacillating policy of the 
ministry, and was adopted even in the Herren- 
haus by an almost unanimous vote. He spoke 
repeatedly for a peaceful and constitutional 
settlement of the difficulties with Hungary, 
and for a closer connection of Austria and 
Germany. In the Diet of Carniola, from 
1861 to 1867, and afterward in that of Styria, 
he was an active supporter of German ideas 
and of the Liberals. In 1868 he was unani- 
mously elected president of the delegation of 
the Austrian crown-lands. But, with the ex- 
ception of his seat. in the Herrenhaus, he 
resigned all his positions. In this body he 
continued to take an active interest up to his 
death.. Among his speeches those delivered 
during the confessional debates of 1868 and 
1874 have gained particular celebrity. His 
last poetical work of any importance was a 
German version of ‘‘ Robin Hood ” (1864). ° 

AUSTRALIA AND POLYNESIA. The 
area and population of Australia and Polynesia 
were, according to the latest accounts, as fol- 
lows: 


Sq. Miles} Sq. Miles |Popul’tion| Popula- 
COUNTRIES. of Sub- of of Sub- | tion of 
divisions. | Divisions. | divisions. | Divisions, 
New South Wales...... 808,560 584, 278 
Wictorlac). caesemeteat 4. 
South Australia........| 880,602 
Queensland............ 668,259 
Western Australia......| 975,824 
Northern Territory..... 523,531 


Native population...... 


CoNTINENT OF AUSTRA- 

1010) A PEA RSh atte ae, 
‘Pasmanin, ccs. tesa: 
New Zealand.......... 
Other islands.......... 
IsLANDS SOUTH OF THE 

TROPIC OF CAPRICORN]........ 
New Guinea........... 
New Hebrides......... 


New Caledonia......... 
Feejee Islands.......... 
Friendly Islands,...... 
Samoa SIBTACISS tie elere cere 


Marquesas Islands..... 
Other islands.......... 
IsLANDS BETWEEN THE 

EquaToR AND THE 


Tropic oF CAPRICORN|......-.. 383,952]......-+ 2,207,000 
Sandwich Islands....... WeGLS ws otaraeisters BG89T | o<.0 Agents 
Caroline Islands....... DSDM sic clea este 18,8001 2Fae dens 
Pelew Islands.......... BAG: | ins Boel! 10,000)... 
Gilbert Islands,......... DID. rile 40,000) Aare 
Other islands.......... PG OB On teas 16, 200} ii ercenles 
IsLANDS NORTH OF THE are Aer 

EQUATORE pias cafesielisicissyenae SAIL 72 |b coe 140,900 

THOUaL. ec tenaee ea [teks Liste 8,485,102]........ |4,682, 400 


According to the enumerations of the years: 
1869-71, there were 1,300,452 Protestants, 
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443,442 Catholics, 8,243 Hebrews, 15,521 of 
other denominations, and 46,839 not known. 
In New Zealand there were, in 1874, 241,082 
Protestants, 40,371 Catholics, 1,215 Hebrews, 
4,764 pagans, 4,367 of other denominations, 
and 7,715 whose religion was unknown. Of 
the inhabitants of Australia in 1871, 1,817,187 
were born on British territory ; of these, 
993,362 were born in Australia, and 807,786 
in Great Britain. There were also 35,506 
persons born in Germany, 5,475 in the United 
States, 3,046 in France, 31,036 in China, and 
23,525 were born in other countries. 

The movement of population in 1874 was as 
follows: 
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COLONIES. Marriages. Births. Deaths, 

New South Wales......... 4,343 22,178 8,652 
Victorlain w<antpecew ssele see 4,925 26,800 12,222 
South Australia........... 1,611 7,696 8,434 
Queensland..........-.006 1,340 6,383 2,794 
West Australia............ 181 876 487 
Tasmania caccche ices deem T12 8,097 1,689 
New Zealand ..........++- 2,828 12,844 4,161 
Totals. on doceecicies Oeeee 15,940 79,874 33,439 


The following table shows the rate of tax- 
ation per head of population, the revenue, the 
imports and the exports for 1874, and the pub- 
lic debt on December 381, 1874, for each of the 
Australian colonies : 


NAME OF COLONY. Rate of Taxation, Revenue. Debt. - Imports. Exports, 

Wil CLOXTS ra te wreretara es bis eleta = sreieloltplewonres £2 35s, £4,106,790 £13,990,553 £16,954,000 £15,441,000 
New. South Waloss. ccm crs apiatene 2 05 8,509,966 10,516,371 10,837,000 8,957,000 
South Australie..2 5 5/5.5.225 < cwiniern ss 1 81 1,008,820 2,989,750 8,983,000 4,403,000 
Queenslan divrdnsswcbiicte pelieat wera 8 38 1,160,947 5,258,286 2,834,000 8,750,000 
TASMANIA, soes ote dace bie ie acleele a tis.s 2 0T 827,925 1,476,700 1,258,000 925,000 
West rmUstrana ns Sco, cea peceescues 83 14 82,273 . 119,000 364,000 429,000 
New Zealandsesss <3. .cins deecleieocie 8 8T 8,024,348 13,366,936 8,122,000 5,251,000 

GRO Uap ase vote ceicks's Chea velere ned £2 46s, £18,215,869 £47,712,596 £44,352,000 £39,156,000 


Education in the different colonies is pro- 
vided for by primary schools, grammar-schools, 
colleges, and universities. The latest statistics 
of the primary schools were as follows: 


f Zé PUPILS. 
COLONIES. 3 a 

4 3 " 

Rn i=] Boys, | Girls. Total. 
New South Wales...} 1,503 | 2,834 | 57,917/ 52,370) 110,287 
VICTORIA ees ie 1,048 | 2,416 | 73,826) 62,186) 135,962 
South Australia (1874)} 820 315 ae 13,774 
West bid 1874 eg Gea 8,000 
Tasmania (1874)..... 147 ASB wil eta ee letall aislatose 7,970 
Queensland (1874)... 203 590 | 12,890) 16,112) 29,002 
New Zealand (1874)*| 680 | 1,272 | 21,774| 19,253) 41,027 


The railroad statistics for 1874 were as fol- 


lows: 
Miles in Miles in 
COLONIES. Operation. Building. 
New South Wales 401.5 | 286 
Victoria........ 605 65 
South Australia, 133 142 
West Australia. 88 35 
Tasmania... 45 121 
Queensland 249 106 
New POHIBR ere rieravs-letiocieesleciesie dt 209 621 
PROUD aaclarsie hots cite crale'ae seeeeee! 1,680.5 1,376 


The length of telegraph-lines at the close of 
the year 1874, the length of wires at the close 
of 1875, and the number of stations in 1875 
were as follows: 


COLONIES, 


The postal statistics for the different colonies 
were as follows: 


a 23 vd led § 
g) G2 | beale,l 2 
COLONIES, & £3 Aa 4 bal be 

2 Se ES =e) a 

colonel ac tee cere oe 
N.Soutb Wales (1878)} 654| 9,602,000 |5,468,800| 217) 92,744 
Victoria (1873).......| 800)14,475,085 |6,787,328) 210) 113,135 
South Australia (1875)| 844) 4/234'881 |2'774,003]....|...-..-. 
West Australia (1874)| 44) ........ |........ Paps Secs 
Tasmania (1875)..... DAD Tetoseiesesh |neceet 29) 7,181 
Queensland (1873)...| 185) 2,459,484 |1,688,382) 42) 83,506 
New Zealand (1873)..| 533] 7,915,985 |5,269,195)....| 52,851 


The population of the four principal cities of 
New Zealand was estimated as follows on May 
1, 1876: Dunedin, 19,657; Auckland, 13,186 ; 
Wellington, 11,298; Christchurch, 10,772. 

The agricultural statistics of New Zealand 
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whom 15,104 were males 
The next largest cit 
Kensington with 6,576, 
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Gold-mining continued to be carried on suc- 
cessfully in the various colonies. New mines 
were discovered early in the year at the head 
of the Palmer River, in the colony of Queens- 
land, and large numbers flocked thither. The 
crops were generally poor. In New South 
Wales a heavy drought was reported, while in 
Victoria the crops were seriously damaged by 
successive heavy rainfalls. 

The plan to unite all the Australian colonies 
into one confederacy continued to be strongly 
urged during the year. A considerable im- 
pulse was given to it by the Intercolonial Ex- 
hibition held at Melbourne in the early part 
of the year. 

The laying of the submarine cable between 
Sydney and New Zealand was successfully 
completed in the beginning of the year, and 
it was opened in February. 

The exploration of the interior of the Aus- 
tralian Continent continued to be carried on 
with unabated energy. News was received in 
August from Mr. Wilshire, in the Northern Ter- 
ritory, announcing the discovery of good land 
on the Victoria and Daly Rivers, with grassy 
plains and soil fit for all tropical productions. 

The last surviving native of Tasmania died 
during the year. It was the Queen, Lidgi- 
widgi Tancaninni, called Lalla Rookh by the 
white population. Tasmania, or the island of 
Van Diemen, which became in 1803 an Eng- 
lish colony, had in 1815 a native population of 
5,000; in 1847 there were only 45 left, and 
now the last of the race isdead. Lalla Rookh 
had been married five times, and each time to 
a king. She lived at Hobart Town, in the 
house of the Government inspector, and re- 
ceived a small pension from the British Gov- 
ernment. She was seventy-three years old, 
and died of paralysis. 

A sanguinary affair took place among the na- 
tives of Feejee in the early part of the year. 
A number of tribes not yet converted to Chris- 
tianity made an attack uponthe colony. They 
were aided by a number of natives who, once 
converted, had reverted to their heathen state 
in consequence of the measles, which had 
raged so terribly in the colony in 1875. They 
destroyed entire villages, and celebrated their 
victory by eating eighteen women and chil- 
dren. In consequence of these atrocities the 


out to peach the murderers. 
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of Vature, makes the following interesting 
ents: Lake George, in New South Wales, 
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which is from 23 to 24 miles long, and in its 
widest part seven miles wide, did not exist 
twenty-four years ago. In 1852 the deepest part 
of the lake was covered by a morass, while all 
the rest was rich alluvial ground. The depth 
of the present lakeis only 25 to 80 feet, which, 
considering its great extent, is a strong argu- 
ment in favor of the supposition that the 
lake has existed at some previous time, and 
was at least just as extensive as at present. 
This supposition is strengthened by the old 
alluvial terraces of the creeks, which lie 10 or 
12 feet above the present level of the lake. 
But this could not be the case one or even 
several centuries ago, as the present lake is 
surrounded by a wide belt of forest-trees, 
which must have grown at a period which 
dates farther back than a century from the 
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date of the present inundation. The chief 
reason for the present growth of the lake, 
Abbay thinks, may be found in the destruction 
of the forests in the cavity, the southern end 
of which is at present occupied by the lake. 
The consequence of the disappearance of the 
forests was a more rapid drainage of the en- 
tire basin, the water could flow off quickly and 
accumulate in the deepest part of the basin, 
while the loss by evaporizing was greatly di- 
minished, as the water now reaches the lake 
in a few hours, even from the most distant 
part of the basin. Lake Bathurst, a few miles 
distant, also shows a considerable increase in 
its volume of water. 


During the month of March meetings were 


held in Sydney to discuss a new journey of 
exploration of D’Albertis in New Guinea. 


D’Albertis proposed to travel up the Fly River | 


to the centre of the island, where he expected 
to find its source, and then to return overland 


- to Yule Island or Port Morley. He expected 


to perform the journey in from six to eight 


months. This plan was very favorably re- 
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ceived by the colonial authorities. The Gov- 
ernment placed the steamer Neva at. the dis- 
position of D’Albertis, and a subscription was 
opened to secure the necessary expenses. 

The annual report of the sub-Protector of 
Aborigines in South Australia for 1875 con- 
tains some interesting statements showing how 
rapidly the native Australians are disappear- 
ing even in that colony, where more is done 
for their protection than in any other. As an 
example may be cited the Narringerie tribe, 
which in 1842 numbered 3,200 persons, against 
511 in 1875. This diminution cannot be ac- 
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counted for by wars with other tribes, or with 
the whites, for the Narringerie have been 
affected more by civilization than any other 
tribe, and live at peace with the whites. It 
seems that the natives die out all the quicker 
the more they assume the mode of living of 
the European settlers. It has been deter- 
mined that the largest ratio of deaths and 
the smallest of births are to be found among 
those blacks who have definitely settled. In 
the entire native population of South Austra- 
lia, as far as could be determined, 140 deaths 
and 52 births were counted in 1875, making an 
excess of deaths of 88. The measles and the 
small-pox, which they have received from the 
whites, constitute a great danger to them. 
But their greatest scourge is consumption, to 
which more than one-half of their deaths 
must be attributed. On the other hand, fevers 
are entirely unknown to them; although, in 
contact with the whites, they are often ex- 
posed to scarlet fever, no such case has ever 
been reported among them. Over the whole 
territory of the colony numerous depots have 
been established, which furnish the sick na- 
tives medicine and other assistance. The med- 
_ icine, however, helps them but little, for they 
_ either refuse to take it, or after its use they do 
not observe the necessary care. 
» AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN MONARCHY, an 
empire in Central Europe. Emperor, Francis 
Joseph I., born August 18, 1830; succeeded 
his unclo, the Emperor Ferdinand I., on De- 
ber 2, 1848, Heir-apparent to the throne, 
Juke Rudolphus, born August 21, 1858. 
inistry for the common affairs of the 
onsisted, toward the close of the year 


Count Andrassy, Minister of Foreign — 


Affairs and of the Imperial House (appointed 
1871); Baron Leopold Friedrich von Hofmann, 
Minister of the Finances of the Empire (ap- 
pointed 1876); and Count Arthur Bylandt- 
Rheidt, Minister of War (appointed 1876). 

The ministry of cis-Leithan Austria was in 
1876 composed of Prince Adolf yon Auersperg, 
President (appointed November, 1871); J. Las- 
ser Baron von Bollheims, Interior (November, 
1871); O. von Stremayr, Public Works and In- 
struction (November, 1871); Glaser, Justice 
(November, 1871); J. Ritter von Chlumeccky, 
Commerce and Political Economy (appointed 
in November, 1871, Minister of Agriculture; 
transferred to the Ministry of Commerce in 
May, 1875); Baron von Pretis-Cagnois, Fi- 
nances (January, 1872); Colonel Horst, De- 
fense of the Country (appointed pro tem. No- 
vember, 1871, definitely March; 1871); Count 
Mannsfeld, Agriculture (May, 1875); J. Unger 
(November, 1871) and Florian Ziemialkowski 
(April, 1878), ministers without portfolio. 

Area of the monarchy, 240,348 square miles ; 
population, according to the census of 1860, 
35,901,485. The area of cis-Leithan Austria 
(the land represented in the Reichsrath) is 
115,908 square miles; population, at the end of 
1874, officially estimated at 21,169,341. The 
estimate is based upon the census of Decem- 
ber 31, 1869, by adding the average percentage 
of increase. It was distributed among the dif- 
ferent crown-lands as follows: 


COUNTRIES. Inhabitants in 1874, 
Austria below the Enns.............-.. 2,087,930 
Austria above the Enns............. re 741,918 


Vorarlberg 
Bohemia .. 


Dalniatintere panes shsntiecuseeeeee 460,327 
Total......+- bores aTeeas MSGR 21,169,341 


The civil population of Vienna, according to 
the enumeration of April 17, 1875, was 1,001,- 
999 persons. 

Dr. A. Ficker estimates the distribution of 
the different nationalities for 1876 as follows: 


NATIONALITIES. Austria. Hungary. Total. 


7,800,000 | 1,800,000 | 9,600,000 
2,000,000 | 7,000,000 
600'000 | 81200,000 


teens 


a 
Fe, 
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The movements of population in Austria 
proper, from 1870 to 1874, was as follows: 


: . Excess of 
YEAR. Marriages. Births, Deaths, Births. 
TSTOL gan see 199,085, 826,882 617,182 209,700 
phe Ra 194, 591 820,869 636,083 184,786 
Bae enn 1 92,406 829,250 696,125 133,125 
ISB Ra. 3 194,815 848,206 831,326 16,880 
DETAR sos a0 o's 189,017 848,678 662,929 185,749 


The following are the statistics for 1875 of 


the Austrian schools: 
CLASSES OF SCHOOLS Bo: teadherat |i eapils 
$ Schools, a Pee 
MOLVCREIGOR wi cicigia icici tei toe ee 6 689 8,664 
Technical institutions i 287 8,570 
Agricultural and mining high- 

OU OTH Sige ae nialeieiaiz\ahsii3)s; >\¢/0) 010° 3 4 61 248 
Commercial academies........ Ag 4 78 1,345 
PASUCH-BCROOIS....0 is tclcs. 0 cee Sl 22 216 
Theological schools.............. 45 240 1,349 

~ Superior schools............ 67 1,377 15,392 
Gymnasia, sub-gymnasia, real- 

gymnasia, real-schools, and sub- 

POSE ROMOO Neds ti vcicis'ss so o0's eos 229 | 8,829 55,689 
Training - schools for { male... 42 544 4,953 

$EBCHELB. 42 .0cr. oe female... 28 332 2,848 

Secondary schools........... 299 4,705 63,490 
Schools of midwifery....... Nh aes 14 14 781 
Nanitical:schools.:............05 Cod: 80 74 
Commercial schools 47 838 6,426 

186 688 16,495 

171 469 8,457 

69 395 1701 

6 12 140 

68 83 1,578 

Schools for gymnastics.......... 20 36 2,516 
Female work-schools.......... ae 169 279 6,550 
Other special schools............ 885 | 1,755 20,950 

Special schools......... eee -1,089 }, 4,099 65,668 
Burgher and people’s Ee 

CHareer und Volksschulen). . 15,166 | 31,196 |2,134,683 


The. number of professors and students (in- 
elusive of non-immatriculated hearers) at the 
universities of Austria proper was, in 1876, 
‘as follows: 


Students and 


UNIVERSITIES, Professors, 


Hearers. 

Czernovitz ..... eCdsdoen eae wuitiel Ye mA 29 209 

PMLA OW AT AP eelcl de <iclh sles isicio'e oct baa rhs 587 
Gaertn: o 21.0 10) 0 0:2'o3>.0:9,0 a ee 78 881 
MUIIRIT MGR aibic tere soc sicce cise ta 7s vel 614 
EMIS ieislsie cis sieicice.ccee cucu ers ors 918 
Paes: RAT eine cenbieete toch 128 1,885 
Vienna ...0 2-02 2e ee eee renee ee ereee 238 8,810 
See eittis (ooemlamanane 8,904 


1” Of fhe total number of students, 7,620 were 

rdinary and 1,281 extraordinary ; 7, 432 were 
istrians, and Zi 469 foreigners. Of the latter, 
55 were. from Hungary, 144 from Germany, 
ym Ea rom the N 53 from Italy, 2 from 
1 from the Netherlands, 8 from Great 
16 from Russia, 12 from Turkey, 16 
rvia, 8 from Greece, 54 from Rouma- 
m Asia, 13 from America, and 1 from 
lia. According to the language, 4,162 
mans, 1,540 Czechs, 1,338 Poles, 454 
(194 Slovenians, 2: 228 Servians and 


wrod — - 


Hungary thirty per cent. The common ¢ 
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Croats, 354 Italians, 129 Roumanians, 896 Mag- 
yars, and 111 spoke other languages. 

The periodical press of Austria, in 1874, was 
divided as follows: 


1, Accorpine To THE Con- 2, AccorpING To Lan- 
TENTS, CUAGES. 
Political papers......... 279 | In German..... arterials 544 
Journals for political econ- ImiOzechio sv). .he8 108 
1120/7 a ee ES occ 814) En -Polish 32.0) .:ccecesoes 47 
Agricultural journals. . 58 | In Ruthenian........... 8 
Industrial and technical IniSlovenian® 3.252.527. 18 
journals, 5522. vs sec. 47 | In Servo-Croatian....... 3 
Military and nautical Fn Hallam eich...) eecne 57 
HOUTHAIS, | Actes winerere a2 xe 10 | In German and Czechic.. 6 
Journals for medicine and In Italian and Seryo-Cro- 
the natural sciences... 28 ablANIe pr. cect tae ses 
Taw, journals. 22... 11.) In-Preneh-s.oyeeeonee: «. 2 
Theological and religious In Greeke aur easseeanives 
journals............+. 26 | In Hebrew (or with He- 
Journals for pedagogy, brew type)... Sc caenan 
stenography, and for ——- 
the young: 2-0. <cs0s 63 Totaly ocasaee seers 810 
Historical and literary 
journalist. Wee costo 16 | 8. Accorpine To THE MopE 
Journals for theatre, mu- or Pusitcation. 
sic, art, fashion, sport, Dailies: .\ .arectecweentateee 85 
Gti mene tas ICO 87 Four times a week...... 2 
Journals of fiction and Tri-weeklies............ 20 
BuMmOn ec daresteaeet = o0 59 | Semi-weeklies........... 55 
Non-political local papers. 62 | Weeklies............... 267 
Commercial and other ad- Tri-monthlies.-......... 81 
vertising papers....... 83 | Semi-monthlies......... 188 
Monthites: 235 Be oe a 147 
otal irs sieterse ais sseie'ste 810 | Four to ten times per an- 
TUT erejeloinecigg os aaicene 
OCA Srcn setece «ahs 810 
FOCAL US (Binet crarsiclsiariin orelaiaatsroleiele: sree ete yeciers 866 
otal WS TAKyaaeae tas cyclase east ate geese 835 


BRAUNAU, BOHEMIA, 


According to the common budget of the 
whole empire for the year 1877, the amount 
required for the ordinary branches of adminis- 
tration was 117,091,389 florins. The receipts 
for the same branches were estimated at 5,779,- 
730 florins, the receipts from customs at 11,-— 
000,000 florins, leaving 100,311,659 florins to 
be distributed among Austria and Hungary. 
Of this amount, 2,006,233 florins were to come 
from the Treasury of Hungary, asa part of the 
Military Frontier had been placed unde: sa Pp 
government during the year; and of t! 
ance Austria contributed seventy per cent. 


of the empire on January 1, 1876, 
to 411,999,941 florins. The budge of At 
Proper, for 1876, was as follows (i rir 
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56 AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN MONARCHY. 
RECEIPTS. mMotal Receipts: vitices ae EXPENDITURES, Ordinary, | Extraordinary, 
HA soodad 816,829,657 52,862,250 1, Civil lists, cnc «a=sincfeine'se si) 4,000,000 oalsistersiorers 
2: Ministry Cs 18,565,000 19,208,000 2. Imperial Cabinet Chaneery..| “T4145 |... aa 
seee| 10,942,070 8,269,10' Be toQolbectd Mone SoBe aS AShon ; 
eee aes 4. Imperial Oourt: 1.0... cee] 22000 Jee . oe 
2 846,336,727 80,339,350 5. Council of Ministers........ ¢ . 

OE dade Ordinary. | Extraordinary.| 6. Ministry of the Interior..... 16,250,000 | _ 2,780,800 
844,984,906 1,351,821 7. Ministry of Public Defense,.| 7,775,800 660,000 

4, Council of Ministers ; 481,200) dlaseteeeenie - 8. Ministry of Education...... 13°899,900 | 3,950,008 
5. Ministry of the Interi 11 08, SOO Muslimadiarstaenieraats 9, Ministry of Finances ....... 69, 242, 150 1,558,100 
6. Ministry of Public Defense... SA 108% leet. 10. Ministry of Commerce...... 20,895,000 8,354,800 
7. Ministry of Education ........ 5,009,293 1,763,443 | 11. Ministry of Agriculture..... 10,298,950 1,268,520 
8. Ministry of Justice............ 887,400! | | -tcistawicenie ve 12, Ministry of Justice......... 19,669,900 1,738,185 
9, Miscellaneous .......+-++s00e. 155,600 18,235,756 . Board of Control = ree 1,000 
,108,000% |aesedeenee 

aeegeeeon 2,201,822 21,351,020 582,000 | 26,190, 913° 

IE OGEI ga arorsiale sterataats 852,201, | 101,0560081 : "302 oe 
Total receipts............ 873,552,342 
PE Cel ptsice suitaencuisiels 298,212,992 de 59;800.*) cae sascerls 7 
Net receipts . pap 18. Cis- etiban portion of the ; 

common expenditure...... B1,618;59'T |e. eee were 

Total ieeers ste senececesosess | 861,881,258 | 42,825,227 

Total expenditure........ 404,156,480 


The public debt of Austria proper on Janu- 


The navy was commanded in October, 1875, 
ary 1, 1876, was as follows (in florins): 


by the following staff of officers: 


TITLE OF DEBT. | Bearing Interest. a ge Total. OFFICERS. In Peace, | In War. 
1 1 
1. Consolidated 1 2 
debt, old... 589,582 726,698 1,316,280 5 6 
- Consolidated ms of ships-of-the-line............ 16 18 
debt, new..| 2,546,658,975 | 181,920,515 | 2,678.649,490 Captains 4 of frigates ........--.+.220-0++ ify 19 
2. Floating debt. 29,137,981 781,592 29,919,573 of corvettes .....-.- See a Oe 18 20 
8. Rentes for da- Lieutenants. cc cunw st oa rena oe er 120 135. 
mages...... 12,556,803 |............ 12,506,808 © « Tnnsipnis. 7 AW esee een oe eee 150 170 
4, Rentes to Ba- Cadets: Foie xscape iaate alate se aaelleasin | 110 185 
VATIBivs:s cles DTHO000 Eos ecccese. 1,750,000 a 
T’t'l, Jan.1,1876.| 2,590,698,341 | 133,498,805 | 2,724,192,146 G ar 
« "Jan. 1) 1875.| 21599,107-804 | 136,600,841 | 2°735°708\645 The number of sailors was to be 5,836 in 


The army in August, 
follows: 


ARMY, 


Officers.} Men, 


Regular army. | 14,666). 
Imp’rial Land- 
wehr 572 


237,001 
1,999 


Royal Hunga- 
rian Land- 


461 
148 


15,847 


7,318 
13,908 


280,811 


PEAOE-FOOTING, 


1876, was composed as 


WAR-FOOTING. 


Horses. |Officers.| Men, 


758,992 
118,626 


Horses, 


46,135 
24 


28,504 
2,916 


148,236 
6,070 
127,284 
13,903 
1,013,755 


8,028 
1 


171,048 


47,539 


29,596 


lows: 3 


Lae 
F Berens 
slo 


_ The navy in August, 1876, was as fol- 


_ | Horse-Power. Guns, 


peace, and 11,532 in war. 


The total commerce, exclusive of precious 
metals, within the imperial line of customs, for 


1873 and 1874, was as follows: 


EXPORTS. . 


IMPORTS. 
COUNTRIES, SS 
1878. 1874. 1878. 18%4. _ 
German Cus- i Tet 
toms Union. ./427,800,000/395,400,000 262,600,000/265,800,000 ~ 
Switzerland....| 2, 2004 000) 2, 200, 000; 1 1400, 000} 1,400,000 
Ttaly Pee ecse 20, 500, 000 19, 700, 000| 23. 300, ‘000 24,100,000 
Turkey ieeee 34, 000. 000 87, 400, 000 46, 100; 000) 52,600,000 
Bussia.cdepeiee 17,000,000 27,600,000 QT, 000; 000) 34, 0G 00a: 
Total by land 501,500,000)482,800,000 360,400,000 78,000, 000 
Total by sea.| 81,600,000) 86,400,0 “63, 200, 000 71,300,000. 
Total. seen 583,100,000 568,700,000 beans 


The commerce of Trieste in hia P 


was as follows: 


freoocee ports} 91, 525, 
Transatlantic “ | 26,583,00 
Hi} 


2,000) 6 335,000! 70,686 
000 288 ce 
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ENTERED, CLEARED. 
VESSELS. nae, er 

No. Tons. No, Tons. 
laden ..... 5,703 | 269,830) 4,992 | 823,589 
Bailing-vessels in ballast. 38 e107 1,668 | 46.872 
aden..... 95 | 606,551| 11442 | 595.246 
Rteanien Wiss in ballast..| "241 | 83,426] "99 | 43,628 
alaMaEE bck corres fn 8,152 |1,003,914) 8,201 |1,009,885 


The commercial navy on January 1, 1876, 
was as follows: 


VESSELS. No. Tons. 
Bea-going vessels’. v0)... 6s... detec ecee ee 577 | 280,502 
COABTINE-VeESSEIS owes 50 sf -bj0,0 6 2,5 5,012,0 0,058,0°[0 « 1,974 | 85,407 
Fishing-barks and papers GdGouienisae seear te 4,889 | 18,311 
if 

long voyage (16,450 horse-power)| 73 | 54,880 

Steamers { short voyage (767 horse-power)..| 2 1,391 
AMNMREVCBSOISES cuits sas ccc csc ecesdoceccess 7,842 | 272,949 
Tet! cdc BRON SC aaa See ee 7,440 | $29,220 


The railroads in operation in Austria proper 
on January 1, 1876, comprised 10,897 kilome- 
tres (1 kilometre = 0.62 mile). 

The work of the Post-Office in Austria proper 
in 1875 was as follows: 


Letters on which postage was due...... 169,276,000 


Postal-cards 21,428,000 
POU IEUCOUE ate ote clcrcis Wicle sloateld ie ole -. 26,255,000 
PA MANON Crate otaels s:cje's + aipisid esis aia eis)e sli 5,578,000 
EVEGLEM IOAULEK 4 0:05 otoys cocci occseemnas 19,794,000 


The number of post-offices was 4,126. 
The telegraph lines and wires in operation 
in 1875 were as follows: 


Kilometres, 


82,888, 
84,834. 


The number of telegraph-stations was 2,212. 
The number of dispatches sent and received 
was 4,547,830. 4 


The new armament of the Austrian artillery: 


with the Uchatius gun was completed during 
the year. The Uchatius gun like the Krupp, 
is a breech-loader, and has given, in comparison 
with the Prussian weapon, the most satisfac- 
tory results. The alloy of which it is made is 
a simple mixture of copper and tin, but the pe- 
culiar plan adopted for suddenly cooling the 
mass after casting is maintained a close secret. 
Analysis of the metal gives no clew to the na- 
ture of this operation, the result of which is 
to secure an even and crystalline alloy free from 
“honey-comb”’ and “‘tin-pitting,” which are 
the usual defects met with in bronze-work. 
After casting the cannon, and suddenly cool- 
ing it, General von Uchatius dilates the bore 
by introducing a steel wedge, which increases 
the calibre considerably, and places the weapon 
in a state of tension that is said to add much 
to its capacity to withstand the effects of 
continued firing. The expense of the bronze 
weapon is far less than that of the steel can- 

on of Krupp, for while a field-piece of the 
ed Retenstiaction costs no-less than £114, if 
ashioned of crucible steel, the value of the 
s gun is not more than £35. As it is, 


the new weapons are to cost the Austrian Goy- 
‘ui 
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ernment upward of £1,500,000, so that, had 
the Austro-Hungarian army been fitted out 
with Krupp guns instead, more than three times 
as much money would have been required. 
The two Houses of the Reichsrath resumed 
their labors in January. The Herrenhaus on 
January 14th took up the discussion of the mo- 
nastic association bill, which had been brought 
in by the Government in 1874.* Cardinal 
Schwarzenberg and all the bishops and abbots 
had taken their seats on this occasion. It was 
bitterly attacked by the cardinal and other 
Catholic speakers. The former stated that 
whoever attacked the convents attacked Chris- 
tianity. The convents were the bulwarks of the 
Church, and were the first points to be attacked 
by those who opposed the Catholic Church. 
Minister Stremayr, speaking for the Govern- 
ment, stated that no hostile act against these 
corporations was intended by the law. Itcould 
never be the object of the state to meddle with 
the inner relations of the Church. Onthe17th 
the entire law was finally passed to a second 
and third reading. On the other hand, the law 
regulating the legal status of the Old Catholics 
was rejected.| ‘The monastic association law 
was passed in the Chamber of Deputies in Feb- 
ruary, after considerable debate. In Novem- 
ber, Minister Stremayr informed the confes- 
sional committee of the House of Deputies 
that the Emperor had refused to sign the law 
as framed by the two Houses of the Reichsrath, 
but that he had authorized the’ ministry to 
bring in a new law. On February 9th the 
Chamber of Deputies adopted the new mar- 
riage law, according to the majority report of 
the committee. The discussion turned chiefly 
on the question in what manner the impedi- 
ment to marriage was to be removed in the 
case of clerics. The majority report as adopted 
by the House made a distinction between those 
who had received the higher and the lower 
orders, and proposed that, in the case of the 
former, the impediment to marriage should 
only be removed by a change of religion, while 
the latter would merely be required to leave 
the clergy. The minority was opposed to this 
distinction, and proposed that the vow of 
celibacy should no longer be valid after the 
cleric had renounced his profession, no matter 
whether he had received higher or lower orders, 
and without leaving the religious community 
which regarded the vow of celibacy as an im- 
pediment to marriage. A third proposition, 
by Freiherr von Handel, which was sanctioned 
by the Minister of Justice, also wished to see 
no distinction made between the higher. and 
the lower clergy, but demanded that a change 
of religion should in all cases precede the legal- 
ization of marriage. The other propositions 
of the committee regarding mixed marriages, 
and the remarriage of persons who had left 
the Catholic Church, were adopted without 
change. The Reichsrath adjourned on March 


* See ANNUAL CyovopaprA for 1874, p.56. 
t See ANNUAL CycLopaprA for 1875, p.59, 


ok ae 
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4th. It met again on October 4th. The Goy- 
ernment sent in the budget, and several plans 
for an intended revenue reform were submitted 
to the House. The Czechic deputies early in 
the session repeated their old tactics of having 
an address read refusing to take part in the 
proceedings. 
thereupon declared their seats vacant. 

The Eastern question kept the Austrian di- 
plomatists very busy during the year, Austria 
being, by its position and the composition of 
its population, one of the nations of Europe 
most interested in the struggle. Even during 
the rebellion in the Herzegovina, the Slavic 
population of the Austrian Empire very plainly 
expressed their sympathies for their struggling 
brethren in Turkey. After Servia and Mon- 
tenegro had taken up arms in the movement 
for a union of all the Slavic tribes, the situ- 
ation became critical for Austria, as her Slavic 
population appeared to be eager to join in the 
war. On the other hand, the Government en- 
deavored to preserve the strictest neutrality, 


BOHEMIAN PEASANTS. 


- completely blockading the Turkish border. In 
the negotiations which ensued between the 
Turkish Government and the great powers of 
Europe, Austria took a prominent part. In 
the middle of September it declared its con- 
currence in the Anglo-Russian peace proposals 
to be submitted to Turkey. At the close of 
September the Ozar Alexander of Russia ad- 
dressed a long autograph letter to the Emperor, 
after having previously (in June) had a confer- 
ence with him at Prague. Both the contents 
of the letter and the proceedings of the con- 
ference remained a secret, although it was 
generally surmised that in his letter the Ozar 

_ proposed the joint occupation of the Christian 

provinces by the two powers—Bulgaria by 


The President, Dr. Rechbauer, ° 
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Russia, and Bosnia and the Herzegovina by 
Austria—in order to secure in this manner 
proper guarantees for the reforms to be pro- 
posed. The Emperor of Austria, in his an- 
swer to this letter, which also remained a se- 
cret, is supposed to have stated that every 
step taken in this matter must be characterized 
by the same unity which had marked the pre- 
vious steps of the great powers, and that it 
therefore depended upon the consent of all 
the powers whether the Porte should be pro- 
ceeded against in such a manner, and to whom 
the execution of this plan should be com- 
mitted. In October the Ozar sent another 
letter to the Emperor, which was believed to 
renew his former propositions. A strong. 
party, led by the Archduke Albert, was work- 
ing for the same end in Austria. Immediately 
after the assembling of the Reichstag in Octo- 
ber two interpellations were addressed to the 
Government, one from the Germans and one 
fromthe Slavi. On October 27th Prince Auers- 
perg, the president of the ministry, replied to 
both. In answer to the Germans, he stated 
that, although the Constitution contained no 
clause regarding the interference of the cis- 
Leithan Government with the Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs, still such interference was war- 
ranted by the reaction of the foreign policy 
upon home affairs. The Government had al- 
ways fulfilled its duties in this respect, and re- 
ceived most willing information from the Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs on every phase of the 
political situation. A more direct interference 
had not been warranted, as the ministerial 
programme, repeatedly approved by the cis- 
Leithan Government and the delegations, had 
been strictly carried out. The cis-Leithan 
Government would also state in the present 
‘phase of the Oriental question that the Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs had, by a firm peace 
policy, done much to preserve the peace of 
the empire and of Europe in general. The 
policy of the empire was, above all, the pres- 
ervation of peace, which in itself excluded 
the idea of annexation of new territory. No 
one could appreciate the blessings of peace 
more than the Government. The entire for- 
eign policy of Austria was a proof of the con- 
sistency of this desire. The Government, 
therefore, was in a position to declare that the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, in full accord 
with the Government, would also, under the 
circumstances mentioned in the interpellation, 
strive in the first place to secure peace, and 
would use every means to preserve it for the 
empire. “At the same time no doubt need be 
entertained but that these attempts would 
find their natural limit in the duty to guard 
the safety and the interests of the empire 
at all times and under all circumstances. A 
programme which would demand peace with- 
out this natural limitation would expose the — 
interests of the monarchy in advance, and 
would be least adapted to secure peace. This — 


_was.the idea on which the foreign policy of _ 
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the empire had been and still was based, and 


which the Government approved. In conclu- 
sion, he (Prince Auersperg) wished to add that 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs was deter- 
mined not to let himself be deterred from the 
course once taken by any warlike demonstra- 
tions, or any manifestations which might in- 
jure the authority of the empire. In answer 
to the Slavic interpellation, he stated that it 
was not the business of the Minister of For- 
eign Affairs to consider the interests of differ- 
ent races, but to keep in view the interests of 
the whole monarchy, particularly as the inter- 
ests of the whole were also the interests of 
each member of the monarchy. From the 
beginning of the Oriental difficulties the Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs had had, in full ac- 
cord with the Government, two objects con- 
stantly in view: the preservation of European 
peace, and the improvement of the condition 
of the Christian population of Turkey. This 
policy, which sought to give to the Obristians 
of the East peace and civilization, was in the 
interest of the entire monarchy. The Govern- 
ment had heretofore pursued this policy, and 
would continue it in future. This speech 
created great excitement in the House, as 
many of the deputies thought that the Govern- 
ment also considered the interpellation of the 
deputies as one of those manifestations by 
which it would not let its policy be influenced. 
Prince Auersperg in consequence made the 
declaration, on October 30th, that he had only 
referred to demonstrations like those of the stu- 
dents of Hungary (see Huneary). <A spirited 
debate followed from November 4th to Novem- 
ber 7th in the House, in which the policy of the 
Government was defended by two speakers 
only, the deputy Plener, of the Constitutional 
party, and the most bitter opponent of the en- 
tire Constitution, Count Hohenwart, formerly 
president of the ministry. The opposition had 
a host of speakers, most of whom, however, dif- 
fered in the policy they wished to see pursued. 
Some proposed to join Russia against Turkey, 
some wished to aid Turkey against Russia, and 
others advocated peace at any cost. M. Fan- 
derlik, the leader of the Slavi, demanded of 
the Government that it should take the part ot 
the oppressed Slavi in Turkey, and even went 
so far as to say that the Austrian Slavi would 
never fight against Russia. Count Hohenwart 
in his speech declared himself satisfied with 
the declaration of the Government that it 
would protect the interests and honor of Aus- 
tria with the entire force of the Government 
if necessary, and laid particular stress upon 
the fact that the Government must consider 
the interests of the entire monarchy only, and 
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The Emperor, in 


cross of St. Stephen in recognition 
eminent services. The Emperor ap- 
| his place Count Bylandt-Rbeidt. 
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The Minister of Finance, Baron von Holzge- 
than, died June 20th, and was replaced by Bar- 
on von Hofmann, who had occupied the posi- 
tion of chief of a section in the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs. 

The seventeen provincial Diets of cis-Leithan 
Austria met on March 1st. In none of them was 
any business of importance transacted, with 
the exception of the Tyrol. This Diet, in which 
the Catholics have a decided majority, pro- 
tested against the encroachment upon the re- 
ligion of the province on the part of the Goy- 
ernment, by authorizing the organization of 
Protestant congregations. This demonstra- 
tion was immediately answered by the Gov- 
ernment by the closing of the Diet. The 
Liberal members of the Diet also drew up a 
document protesting against the clerical dem- 
onstration. At the elections for the Diet in 
Galicia, heldin October, the Ruthenians, form- 
ing the Constitutional party in that province, 
were completely defeated by the Poles. 
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During the month of February the provinces 
of Upper Austria and Moravia were visited by 
most disastrous floods, in which a large num- 
ber of houses were destroyed. A severe shock 
of earthquake was felt on January 17th, through 
a large part of the empire, affecting the Danube 
basin from Passau in: Bavaria to Presburg in 
Hungary. The shock was felt at Wittingan 
in Bohemia, Scheletau in Moravia, Budweis, 
Trebitsch, Tischnowitz, and Prerau, and else- 
where to the north, while the southern limits 
were marked by Odenburg, Kindberg, and the 
Noric Alps. Rents were visible in many houses 
in Vienna. Several chimneys had fallen. The 
river Danube receded from the right bank 
and passed in a great wave to the other side. 

The negotiations with Hungary continued 
during the year. On January 24th the House 
resolved to request the Government ‘to pro- 
tect with firmness and decision the interests of 
Austria proper in the negotiations; while the 


Herrenhaus, on two different occasions during | 


the same month, resolved “‘not to sane 
any further loosening of the union of » 
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parts of the monarchy, nor anything that would 
cause a further taxation of cis-Leithania, or an 
injury to the credit system. 

A new commercial treaty with Roumania 
was passed on February 27th. 

In the beginning of October the Emperor 
created the following new life-members of the 
Herrenhaus: The former Minister of War, 
Baron von Koller; ex-Governor Mamula, of 
Dalmatia; M. Moser, the Governor of the 
“ Boden-Credit-Anstalt ;” the Prelate Charles, 
of the Stift Mélk; two chiefs of sections, 
Wehli, of the Ministry of the Interior, and 
Vesque von Pittlingen, of the Foreign Office ; 
Stahlin, the President of the Court of Admin- 
istration ; Napadievitch, the Ruthenian Presi- 
dent of the Senate of the Supreme Court; and 
Apfaltern, Count Thun, and the Italian Pace, 
to represent the large real-estate owners. 
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The delegations of the two parts of the em- 
pire met on May 15th, in Pesth. The Govern- 
ment introduced the budget for the entire 
monarchy for 1877. On the 18th the Em- 
peror received the delegations in Pesth, and 
in his answer to the addresses of the two 
presidents stated that the events in the East 
had shown him clearly the necessity of strength- 
ening the bonds of union between the two parts 
of the empire. He also expressed the hope 
that the efforts of the Northern powers for 
peace would be crowned with success. The 
Government had proposed an additional item 
of 7,000,000 florins in the budget of the Min- 
istry of War. This latter proposition met with 
considerable opposition, but the entire budget 
as proposed by the Government was finally 
passed. The delegations adjourned on the 
2d of June. 
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BAER, Kart Ernst von, a Russian natu- 
ralist, born in Esthonia, February 17 (29), 
1792; died November 29, 1876. His father 
wished him to prepare himself for a mili- 
tary career, but in 1810 he went to the Uni- 
versity of Dorpat, where he studied medi- 
cine, and graduated in 1814. He soon after 
set out on a scientific journey through Ger- 
many, and in Wirzburg devoted himself to the 
study of zoédtomy. In 1819 he was appointed 
Extraordinary and in 1822 Ordinary Professor 
ot Zodtomy in Koénigsberg, where he also 
formed the Zodlogical Museum. In 1829 he 
went to St. Petersburg as member of the Im- 
perial Academy and Professor of Zoétomy, but 
returned to Kénigsberg in 1830, where he re- 
mained until 1834, when he again went to St. 
Petersburg. In 1837 he was commissioned by 
the Imperial Academy to make a voyage of 
exploration to Lapland and Nova Zembla. 
From this journey he brought home a large 
number of plants, but owing to various causes 
he was unable to execute his original project 
of visiting the icebergs on the northern coast 
of Nova Zembla. The results of this journey 
he described in the Bulletin Scientifique of 
the Imperial Academy. In 185156 he was 
commissioned by the Government to examine 
the fisheries in Peipus Lake, in the Baltic and 
in the Caspian Sea, on which examination he 

ublished a work of four volumes. In 1861 
ne and Rudolf Wagner called a meeting of 
anthropologists in Géttingen. In 1862 he re- 
signed as a member of the Academy, but was 
immediately elected an honorary member. He 
was the author of a large number of works, 
of which the following are the most im- 
portant: “De ovi mammalium et hominis 
genesi” (1827); ‘‘Untersuchungen itber die 
Gefiissverbindung zwischen Mutter und Frucht 
in den Saugethieren” (1828); ‘‘ Ueber die Ent- 


wickelungsgeschichte der Thiere, Beobach- 
tungen und Reflexionen” (2 vols., 1828-87: 
this work remained unfinished; Baer re- 
ceived for it, in 1831, the golden medal of the 
Academy of Sciences in Paris); ‘‘ Historische 
Fragen mit Hilfe der Naturwissenschaften 
beantwortet”’ (1874); and “Studien auf dem 
Gebiet der Naturwissenschaften” (1874). He 
also contributéd a large number of articles to 
Pander’s Beitrige zur Naturkunde, Burdach’s 
Physiologie, Meckel and Miller’s Archiv fiir 
Physiologie, and to the publications of the 
Academy of St. Petersburg. The ‘ Kaspische 
Studien,” which appeared in the latter, were 
published separately, and are particularly re- 
markable as the best description of the Caspian 
Sea. He published, together with Helmersen, 
‘Beitrage zur Kunde des Russischen Reichs” 
(vols. i-xvi., 1839-73). See his ‘‘ Autobiogra- 
phy”? (1866). 

BAKUNIN, Mionazr, a Russian politician 
and agitator, born in 1814; died July 1, 1876. 
He was educated in the School for Cadets in 
St. Petersburg, and, having passed his exami- 
nation, received an appointment as ensign in 
the artillery. He soon resigned this position, 
in order to devote himself to philosophical 
studies. In 1841 he went to Berlin, where he . 
became a pupil of Hegel. The following year 
he went to Dresden, where he continued his 
studies under Arnold Ruge, and contributed a 
philosophical essay under the nom de plume 
of Jules Elisard to the Deutsche Jahrbiicher. 
In 1843 he went to Paris, where he kept up in- 
timate relations with the Polish refugees. He 
then passed to Switzerland, where he came into 
connection with the communist and socialist 
societies. This caused the Russian Government 
to order him to return home, but he declined to 
obey. In 1847 he delivered in the Polish ban- 
quet.in Paris a speech, in which he proposed 
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the simultaneous rising of the Russians and the 
Poles against the authority of the Emperor. In 
consequence of this speech the Russian Gov- 
ernment succeeded in obtaining his expulsion 
from France. Having fled to Brussels, he 


found himself in great danger in consequence - 


of a reward of 10,000 rubles offered for him 
by the Russian Government. He returned to 
Paris after the Revolution of February, 1848, 
and in June of the same year took part in the 
Slavic Congress at Prague, and the revolution- 
ary movements succeeding it. He then went 
to Berlin, but soon was ordered to leave the 
Prussian dominions. In March, 1849, he went 
to Dresden, where he became one of the or- 
ganizers and leaders of the riots of that year. 
After their suppression he was compelled to 
flee, and on May 10th was captured in Chem- 
nitz, together with Heubner,. He was brought 
to the fortress of K6nigstein, and in May, 1850, 
was sentenced to death. His sentence was, 
however, commuted to imprisonment for life, 
and in June of the same year he was delivered 
to Austria. Here he was also sentenced to 
death, which was again changed to imprison- 
ment for life, and he was then handed over to 
Russia, there to be again tried for political of- 
fenses. After having spent several years in 
the fortress at St. Petersburg, he was trans- 
ported to Eastern Siberia. Here he spent sey- 
eral years as a penal colonist, and then received 
permission from the Governor-General Korsa- 
koff to settle in the Russian territory of the 
Amoor. From there he succeeded in escaping 
to Japan on an American vessel, and thence 
he went by way of California to London. He 
immediately resumed his political activity, in- 
citing the Russians and the Poles in numerous 
addresses and pamphlets to rise against the 
Government and the nobility, and to form a 
large Slavic federal republic. He entered into 
communication with Alexander Herzen and 
Ogarey, and took part in the publication of 
the journal Holokol ; but in the end even fell 
out with his own party by the excess of his 
radicalism. In 1863 he went to Stockholm, to 
aid the expeditions against the Baltic provinces, 
fitted out by Russians and Poles. After the 
failure of this plan he went to Switzerland, 
where he for some time took part in the work 
of the “International.” His attempt to create 
in this union of working-men a secret society 
' with the object of bringing ‘about a general 
anarchy brought him into conflict with the 
_ other leaders of the union, and in the Congress 
‘of Hague, in 1872, he was with a large number 
of his friends formally expelled from the 
ternational,” since which time he has been 
rly attacked in the radical press. His in- 
4 on the young men of Russia continued 
» time, but was also gone at the time 
eath. In 1873 a difficulty arose be- 
m and Marx, and since then he ceased 
+ to labor for the “International,” and 
to private life. 1 
, Anrorns Jfirdme, a French 


. 
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chemist, born September 30, 1802; died at the 
close of March, 1876. He was successively 
professor at the Royal College, at the School 
of Pharmacy, and finally at the Faculty of 
Sciences, in Montpellier. The discovery of 
bromine, in 1826, gained for him great reputa- 
tion. He was soon after called to Paris to take 
the place of Thénard as Professor of Chemistry 
in the Faculty of Sciences. In 1844 he was 
elected a member of the Academy of Sciences. 
He was soon after appointed Master of Confer- 
ences in the Normal School, and in 1861 suc- 
ceeded M. Pélouze as Professor of Chemistry 
in the College of France. Besides his discovery 
of bromine, he made other useful and interest- 
ing discoveries, as extracting the sulphate of 
soda directly from the sea-water. He did not 
write any books, but furnished a large number 
of articles to the Annales de Physique et de 
Chimie and to the Mémoires of the Academy 
of Sciences. He exhibited chemical products 
at the Universal Exhibition of London in 1851, 
and was one of the jurors in the Exhibition of 
Paris in 1855, and at London in 1862. In 1868 
he was appointed Inspector-General of Superior 
Instruction, and Honorary Professor in the 
Faculty of Sciences in Paris. He was decorated 
with the cross of the Legion of Honor in 1887, 
was created an officer in 1855, and a commander 
in 1863. 
BALDASSERONI, Giovanni, an Italian 
statesman, born in Leghorn in 1790; died Oc- 
tober 19, 1876. After holding several offices 
in the customs service in the grand-duchy of 
Tuscany, he was appointed administrator of 
finances. In this position he gained the con- 
fidence of the grand-duke to such a degree that 
in 1845 he was appointed councilor of state, 
and was intrusted with the actual direction of 
the finances of the country, although he was 
not created director of the finances until 1847. 
In the ministerial crises of 1847 and 1848 he 
retained his position under all the varying 
governments. After having been appointed 
senator, he was compelled to retire with the 
ministry of Ridolfi by the republican demon- 
stration of July 30, 1848.. For a time he did 
not take part in public affairs, but on May 24, 
1849, Leopold Il. appointed him president of 
the new conservative ministry, while at the 
same time he took charge of the ministry of 
finance. In this position he remained until 
the overthrow of the grand-duke in 1859. He 
wrote a biography of the Grand-duke Leopold 
TJ. (1871). ’ 
BANDEL, Josrpn Ernst von, a German 
sculptor, born May 17, 1800; died September 
25, 1876. He received his first instruction in 
art in Nuremberg, and subsequently attended 
the Art Academy in Munich. As early as 1820 
he began to furnish for the Art Academy of 
Munich well-executed works, among which a 
statue of Charitas in marble attracted special — 
attention by its delicacy and artistic beauty. 
Among the marble busts made by him, that. 
of King Maximilian of Bavaria was notice- 
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able, But tho great work of his life was the 
colossal statue of Arminius, or Hermann, the 
Doliverer of Germany, on the Grotenburg, near 
Detmold. It was begun as early as 1835, but 
suspended in 1841, in consequence of the ex- 
haustion of his funds. In spite of frequent 
and bitter disappointment, Bandel never lost 
the hope of completing a work which he looked 
on as the first national monument of the great 
battle in the Teutoburg Forest. After sacrific- 
ing his entire private property in the prosecu- 
tion of his labors, he saw at length, in 1871, 
hia work nearly finished, Then the Imperial 
Government of Germany made an appropria= 
tion of 10,000 thalers for its entire completion, 
and on August 17, 1875, the statue was un- 
veiled in the presence of the German Emperor, 
a number of German princes, and a vast con- 
course of people from all parts of the empire. 
Simultaneously with the unveiling of the statue 
on tho Grotenburg, enthusiastic meetings in 
commomoration of the event which this statue 
was to colobrate took place in all the large 
cities of Germany. ven in foreign countries, 
agin tho United States, the German popula- 
tion took partin the celebration by sending tel- 
ograms to the Emperor and Bandel, and by ap- 
sropriate addresses. ‘The whole statue aloha 

6,570 kilogrammes (one kilogramme = 2.20 
Ibs.), of which 10,588 kilogrammes are copper, 
63,076 wrought-iron, and 2,906 cast-iron, The 
height of the statue is 17.8 metres up to the top 
of tho helmot, 19 metres to the and of tho ex- 
tended right hand, and 26 metres to the end of 
the uplifted sword, The entire monument, 
thorefore, inclusive of the foundation, 81.4 me- 
tros high, will attain the extraordinary height of 
57.4 motres, or 188 feot. (or a full account 
of the statue, and the ceremony of unveiling it, 
seo ANNUAL OyoLopaipra for 1875, page 855.) 
Among the other works of Bandel, the follow- 
ing are particularly noteworthy: “ Amor and 
Psycho,” “ Venus,” and the monument on the 

rave of Herr von Langer, the Director of the 

oyal Art Acadomy in Munich, Bandel was 
peouliarly noted for his works in marble, in the 
artistic finish of which ho is ranked by oritios 
among the best sculptors of modern times. Tn 
1846 ho published, with Massmann, “ Der Ex- 
sterstein in Westfalen,” 

BAPTISTS. [. Reavnar Baprists i tin 
Unrrep Srares,—In the following table is giv- 
on a summary of the statistios of the Bap- 

fist churches in the United States for 1875, 

‘as thoy appeared in the American Baptist 

— Year-Book for 1876 (published in January, 

Sah Tho doocreaso trom the previous year 
which is apparent in some of the items is 

explained by the fact that the anti-mission 

Japtists, included in the tables of the pro- 
us yoars, wore omitted in the present 

number 41,454 members. Had 

n ineluded, the table would have 
inoroase of 95,583 mombers, ‘The 

dditions by baptism during tho 
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STATES AND TERRI- | Assoct- Ordained Total 
TORIES, ations. Churches. Ministers. |/Mombership, 
AlADAMD..cersdovecces 50 1,188 619 74,606 
Arkanaasiicisceeresse 86 949 b10 46,460 
Oalifornia, verceracwees 6 102 86 4,212 
CBlovad Os eeeeen nan 2 18 18 67T 
Conmecthout.....s.000e 6 1 182 19,756 
Dakota .cje cstage amenaa 1 15 i 427 
DGlAWAlG aed wendanens ia 10 9 959 
District of Columbia, .. 1 29 29 8,551 
Flovldas sve slecnwearvas 14 248 146 17,290 
Geaorg lis s sien asic sen Quy 18 1,993 1,185 174,548 
FORRO i icy excedaians Grae a 1 1 20 
Illinois... 43 943 686 66,854 
Indiana 80 662 883 88,974 
Indian f 62 56 4,262 
TOWh ty sc reoe 22 | BIT 285 21,845 
Kansas... 20 265 174 11,892 
Kentucky 59 1,420 708 144,267 
Louisiana 28 6LL 881 61,518 
Malh6.icsvcisehcantvs’ 13 259 162 19,490 
Marylantl sii ss dedyens 1 50 84 6,457 
Massachusotts,........ 4 287 B17 45,680 
MIGHIGAM ianyyae sifan es 16 B11 278 21,726 
Minnesota ........0005 i 168 97 6,917 
Mississipph........s0es 47 1,258 602 98,522 
MIGNOURL Citas ache sen 6T 1,488 842 89,786 
Nobraskt ......sesseee 10 119 oT 8,427 
NOVAUR, bis sweeuiates ‘ 8 3 52 
Now Hampshire,...... 7 86 101 8,597 
Now Jorsey, ....0.0005 5 172 185 20,650 
Now Moxioo.......05. + 1 1 20 
NeW ONE h vanacieee 46 B46 765 108,859 
North Carolina, ... 60 | «1,287 698 118,414 
Ohio... 4. 85 678 414 49,469 
Orogon , 5 60 02 2,185 
Ponnsylvanta, . 21 508 406 56,782 
Rhode Island... es 60 67 10,081 
South Cavolina........| 26 783 450 95,243. 
"TOnnessee.......s00. ..| 46 | 1,107 606 100,192 
BXEM wh vecn teeta 45 | 1,047 590 59,687 
Utalits ive canteacteniee dud ag 1 1 16 
Vormont, ....5 cia 7 112 87 8,250 
VASGIDIA s Eurinre contents 25 L172 BAT 169,810 
Washington.......eees 2 ATO! ee 608 224, 
West Virginia........| 15 889 206 28,688 
"Wisdonditis cas vata chten 12 185 185 11,718 
WOME reecaneret 2 2 1 ast) 
Total......ceese.6| 025 | 21,965 | 18,117 | 1,815,800. 
Statistios, 1874,.......] 943 | 21,610 | 18,854 1,761,171 


Tho annual meeting of the American Bap-— 
tist Publication Society was held at Buffalo, 
N. Y., May 25th. The report stated that the 
total receipts of the society for the year end- 
ing March 1, 1876, had been $564,064.05, 
Of this, $78,699.42 were received in the 
Benevolent Department, leaving $490,364.63. 
ad the amount received in the Business De-. 
partment, Of the latter sum, $180,203.57 


‘had been given specifically for the publication 


building, leaving the actual ordinary business 
receipts of the year, $310,161.06. The new 
building for the publication-house in Phila 
delphia had been finished, at a total cost for 
ground, building, and furniture, of $258,586.68, 
all of which was either paid or provided f Bi: 
and was formally opened February 20, 1876 
Kighteen new publications had been added ti 
the list of the society, of which 57,800 e 
had been printed. Tho total number of } 
cations on the catalogue of the society, M 
1, 1876, was 1,174. The Missionary D 
mont of the society had continued tl 
and Sunday-school work at Rome, 
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The anniversary of the American Baptist 
Home Mission Society was held in Butfalo, 
N. Y., May 26th. The Hon. Samuel A. 
Crozer presided. The report showed that the 
receipts of the society for the year ending 
April ist for missions and educational pur- 
poses had been $175,534.38, or about $25,000 
less than the receipts of the previous year. 
Report was made of the seven freedmen 
schools: Wayland Seminary, Washington, 
D. C., 92 pupils; Richmond Institute, Rich- 
mond, Va., 79 pupils; Shaw University, Ra- 
leigh, N. C., 236 pupils; Benedict Institute, 
Columbia, 8. C., 115 pupils; Augusta Insti- 
tute, Augusta, Ga., 95 pupils; Nashville In- 
stitute, Nashville, Tenn., 112 pupils; Leland 
University, New Orleans, La., 119 pupils. <A 
report was presented on Indian missions, 
showing that among the tribes of the Indian 
Territory there were three Baptist associa- 
tions, 84 churches, and nearly 5,000 members. 
A delegate was present from the Consolidated 
American Baptist Missionary Convention (col- 
ored), who presented resolutions which had 
been adopted by that convention in acknowl- 
edgment of the value of the work of the so- 
ciety among the colored people, and express- 
ing readiness to codperate with it. In return 
a resolution was adopted, “ That this society 
extend to the American Baptist Consolidated 
Convention our expression of fraternal fellow- 
ship, and desire to codperate as far as practica- 
ble in their most laudable attempt to conduct 

_ missionary and educational work under their 
own management and support.” <A resolution 
was also adopted, ‘“‘ That we cordially and ur- 
gently invite our brethren of the entire South, 
and particularly the ministers and members of 
Southern Baptist churches, to coédperate with 
our teachers and our board, even more ear- 

-nestly than ever before, in the building up and 
strengthening of these schools for educating 
colored preachers and teachers.” 

The anniversary of the American Baptist 
Educational Commission was held in Buffalo, 
N. Y., May 24th. The report discussed the 
relations of the Baptist denomination to edu- 
cation. ?' 

The fortieth annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can and Foreign Bible Society was held in 
New York City, May 16th. The treasurer re- 
ported that there was a balance in the treasu- 
ry May 1, 1875, of $4,506.33 ; that the recipts 
during the year had been $8,725.77, and the 

expenditures had been $10,466.16, leaving a 
balance of $2,765.94. 
= } anniversary of the American Baptist 


mary Union was held in Buffalo, N. Y., 
3d. The Rev. Barnas Sears, D. D., LL. D., 
. According to the financial statement 
eport, the total receipts of the Union 
fiscal year ending March 31st, appli- 
the work in hand, were $245,997.23. 
f liabilities for the missionary year 
field, ending September 30, 
3,176.68. This left a balance 
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of $22,850.55 applicable to the deficiency of 
the previous year, reducing it to $30,136.17. 
In addition to the receipts reported aboye, gifts 
have been made to the Union to be founded, 
and gifts in the nature of annuities, sufficient 
to swell the total of recipts to $258,678.08. 
Fourteen new missionaries had been sent out 
under the auspices of the Union and the two 
Woman’s Baptist Missionary Societies. The 
Rev. San-Pan Kau-too, a Karen, educated in 
this country, had been sent back to labor for 
his people. One other missionary was under 
appointment of the Woman’s Society for Bur- 
mah, Six missionaries, now in the United 
States, were expecting to return to their posts 
within the year, and several missionaries had 
retired from their posts for a vacation. 

A correspondence was recommended with 
the Baptist Missionary Board of the South, 
and with the Colored Baptist Conventions of 
the United States, for the purpose of agreeing 
upon some policy of agency in which all the 
Baptists of the United States may unite in the 
support of missions to Africa. <A delegation 
was received from the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention. 

The following is a summary of the statistical 
reports of the mission-fields: 


ASIATIC MISSIONS, 


Burmah (nine stations). 5 433 404 19,671 

Teloogoos, India (six P 
BIBEIONE). o ccae tenn ce 19 53 5 8,88T 
Assam (five stations), ... 16 23 ne 570 
China (four stations)... 18 88 8 889 
Japan (two stations).... 6 1 1 15 
ST OUSL <P lsie/e etn s2000 184 548 429 25,082 


EUROPEAN MISSIONS. 


MISSIONS. ue EES) SEE Churches.| Members. 
aries. | Preachers, | 

Siw Od eltatericleicleisie erp.eie rete 130 284 10,495 
Germany: cece ss stereiles 270 108 19,997 
BranGela daataceh'«ix/otas alo ye 10 1 9. 505 
ASAIN are aietersisl nese os 4 a 8 250 
Greectinndthd Titties bes 2 a 1 Sot 
Gohilae cae es “6 | 410 | 850 | 81,247 
Total forallthe missions) 140 | 958 | 779 | 56,320 


The missions in Sweden, France, and Ger- 


‘many are carried on entirely by native agencies. 


The fifth annual meeting of the Woman’s 
Baptist Missionary Society of the East was 
held in Boston, Mass., April 18th and 19th. 
The treasurer reported that the total receipts 
of the society for the year had been $35,801.- 
91, and the total expenditures, $34,157.62. 
Five new missionaries had been appointed, 
two of whom had gone to Burmah, two to 
Japan, and one was under appointment to 
Maulmain. More than 800 auxiliary circles, 
90 children’s bands and young ladies’ societies, 
and 90 associational secretaries were reported © 
as connected with the society. In the foreign 
work the society supported 18 missi 
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besides a Karen assistant at Rangoon and a 
Eurasian at Nellore. These missionaries were 
laboring among the Burmans, the Karens, the 
Eurasians, and inJapan. Twenty schools were 
aided or supported, of which four had been 
begun during the year. In them were 51 na- 
tive teachers and 1,420 pupils. 

The fifth annual meeting of the Woman’s 
Baptist Missionary Society of the West was 
held in Chicago, Ill, April 11th and 12th. 
The treasurer reported that the total receipts 
for the year had been $13,744.02. The sum 
of $11,816.93 had been spent in the foreign 
work, and $1,467.43 had been applied to the 
“home expenses” of the society. The joint 
annual meeting of the two societies was held 
in Buffalo, N. Y., May 24th. 

The annual meeting of the American Baptist 
Historical Society was held in Philadelphia, 
May 28th. The Rey. Dr. Malcolm, who had 
long served the society as president, having 
retired in consequence of age and infirmity, 
was chosen honorary president for life. The 
Rey. Dr. Cathcart was chosen president. The 
report stated that the society had now in its 
collection 4,264 bound volumes, besides a large 
body of valuable pamphlets and manuscripts. 

Social unions have been organized in many 
of the Baptist churches of the United States, 
as voluntary societies for social and literary in- 
tercourse. A general convention of these so- 
cial unions was held in Philadelphia, May 29th. 
Mr. J. P. Townsend, of New York, presided. 

The Southern Baptist Convention met at 
Richmond, Va., May 11th. The Rev. J. P. 
Boyce, D. D., of Kentucky, was chosen presi- 
dent. The treasurer of the Foreign Mission 
Board reported that his receipts had been 
about $45,000. This sum was stated to be 
about $13,000 above the average collections— 
exclusive of the Rome chapel-fund—of the 
three past years; and some $23,000, or 100 
per cent., above the average of the six years 
previous. The women of Georgia and Vir- 
ginia had contributed $2,491.60 for the Moon 
house (so called after the Misses Moon, mis- 
sionaries), in Fung-Chow, China, and the wom- 
en of South Carolina $1,343.41 for the mis- 
sionary-house at Canton. Women in other 
States had also helped these objects. The to- 
tal amount of $8,726.27 had been raised for 
the house at Canton, and the expenditure for 
this purpose was limited to $10,000, Reports 
were made of missionary operations, of which 
the following is a summary : 


African Missions.—Foreign missionaries, 2; 


native assistants, 3; churches, 3; baptized, 
26; total membership, 58. The-Rev, W. J. 
David had visited the Vey people, north of 
Liberia, and had been impressed with the fa- 
-vorable opening for missionary effort. He 
; ward decided to establish himself at Ton- 
, The convention recommended that ap- 
“Fiend aera be advised to go to 
ube - SoenOe Gilt thew Deiovaeey es 
a Missions.—Foreign missionaries, 15 ; 
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ordained native pastors, 2; native assistants, 
15; out-stations, 6; churches, 5; baptisms, 
37; memberships, 850. The missions were at 
Fung-Chow, Shanghai, and Canton, that at 
Chefoo having been closed. At Canton an 
average attendance of 91 pupils was reported 
for all the schools, and a highest attendance 
of 121. 

Italian Missions.—Stations at Rome, La 
Tour, Milan, Modena, San Capri, and Porsido- 
nio, Lodi, Civité Vecchia, and Bari, with the 
Rev. G. B. Taylor as American missionary su- 
perintendent, and seven Italian ministers. The 
Vatican adult school, under the care of the 
Rev. Mr. Van Meter, of 75 or 100 pupils, was 
addressed weekly by the Italian minister in 
Rome. Twenty-one thousand dollars had been 
secured toward the projected fund of $40,000 
for the church in Rome. The Northern Bap- 
tists had undertaken to raise $20,000 of this 
sum, but had as yet failed to do so. The con~ 
vention decided that the publication of the 
Foreign Mission Journal should be resumed as 
soon as practicable, and that the Home Mission 
Board should enjoy equal privileges and re- 
sponsibilities. The treasurer of the Home 
Mission Board reported that the board was in 
debt to the amount of $6,483.44. On account 
of this incumbrance, it had not enlarged its 
work. Its work among the Indian tribes was 
of a very interesting and profitable nature. It 
gave much attention to the colored people of 
the South, with results of great promise, 
Twenty-six missionaries had labored under its 
direction during the year, who reported 284 
baptisms. The board was requested by the 
convention to employ to the fullest extent 
practicable any voluntary agents to collect 
money, and, as soon as it may be done without 
violation of present contracts, to dispense with 
paid agents, except in States where it shall be 
found impracticable to do without them. 12 

The report on the missions among the In- 
dian tribes spoke of the importance of this 
work, and declared that it had reached a crisis, 
Special efforts were recommended to provide 
the Indians with educational facilities. The 
Creek nation had made provision to give land 
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be exhausted, and the seminary would have to 
be closed. A resolution was passed, express- 
ing the interest of the convention in the semi- 
nary, and recommending efforts among the 
people to complete the endowment before the 
end of 1876. Eight visitors were appointed to 
attend the Northern Baptist anniversaries to 
be held in Buffalo, N. Y. New Orleans was 
appointed the place for the next meeting of 
the convention. 

The twenty-seventh anniversary of the 
American Bible Union was held in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., November 16th. The report showed 
that the expenditures for the year had been 
$3,084.69, this sum including donations amount- 
ing to $3,232.17. The whole amount had been 
met by receipts during the same period. The 
following books of the Old Testament were 
revised and ready for the press, awaiting the 
means to publish them: the books of Joshua, 
Judges, Samuel, Kings, Chronicles, and Isaiah. 

Il. Free-Witt Baptist Cuurcu.—The fol- 
lowing is a summary of the statistics of the 
Free-Will Baptist Church, as they are given in 
The Free- Will Baptist Register for 1877: 
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preceding year of four quarterly meetings, 118 
ministers, 2,523 members, and 65 churches. 
The Register accompanies its statistical reports 
with the statement that “there are a number 
of associations of Baptists in America which, 
in doctrine and polity, are in general agree- 
ment with the Free- Will Baptists. No specific 
reports have been received from these asso- 
ciations, but, from the best information re- 
ceived, the inference is that they number in 
the aggregate not less than 25,000.” At the 
Free-Will Baptist Printing Establishment, Do- 
ver, N. H., are published the Morning Star, 
the weekly newspaper organ of the denomina- 
tion; the Little Star and the Myrtle, semi- 
monthly Sunday-school papers; Lessons for 
Sunday-schools, and a variety of denomina- 
tional books. Among the Benevolent Institu- 
tions of the Free-Will Baptists, the Register 
names the Foreign Mission Society, the Home 
Mission Society, the Education Society, the Sab- 
bath-School Union, the Temperance Society, 
the Central Association, the Kansas Free-Will 
Baptist Home Mission Society, the Free Bap- 


tist Woman’s Mission Society, and the New ° 


Hampshire Charitable Society.—The Register 
gives the following list of Free-Will Baptist 
literary institutions: Bates College, Lewiston, 
Me., Rev. Oren B. Cheney, D. D., president, 
and ten professors; Nicholas Latin School, 
Lewiston, Me., four teachers; Hillsdale Col- 
lege, Hillsdale, Mich., Rev. D. W. C. Durgin, 
D. D., president, and eighteen professors and 
instructors; New Hampton Institution, New 
Hampton, N. H., eight teachers; Austin Acad- 
emy, Centre Strafford, N. H.; Lapham Insti- 
tute, North Scituate, R. I., four teachers; 
Whitestown Seminary, Whitestown, N. Y., 
nine teachers; Pike Seminary, Pike, Wyoming 


County, N. Y., eight teachers; Atwood Insti- — 


tute, Albany, Athens County, Ohio; West 
Virginia College, Flemington, West Va., Rev. 
W. Colegrove, A. M., president, ard four 
teachers in the literary department; Ridge- 


ville College, Ridgeville Ind.; Rochester Sem-. 
inary, Rochester, Wis.; Wilton Collegiate In- . 


stitute, Wilton, Iowa, four teachers; Stover 
College, Harper’s Ferry, West Va., normal 
and academic departments in operation, seven 
teachers; Maine Central Institute, Pittsfield, 
Me., six teachers; Parsonsfield Seminary, North 


Parsonsfield, Me.; Green Mountain Seminary, . 


Waterbury Centre, Vt.; Randall Academy, 
Berlin Cross- Roads, Ohio; Evansville Semi- 
nary, Evansville, Wis.; Lyndom Literary and 
Biblical Institution, Lyndon Centre, Vt.; Wal- 
sey College, Peach’Grove, Tent, = 
The anniversaries of the Free- Will Baptist 
Benevolent Societies were held in Saco, Me., 
beginning October 9th.. A plan was adopted 
for retrenchment of the expenses of collec 
the funds for the several societies. It provi 
that the Home Missionary, Foreign Missio: 
and Educational Societies should employ 
and the same agent for collecting f 
corresponding secretary of the Sunda 
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Union reported that there had been during the 
year an increase of 8,000 scholars and 2,000 
teachers, and that about 2,000 conversions had 
taken place among the children. 

Ill. Sevenra-pay Baprrists.—The Execu- 
tive Board of the Seventh-day Baptist Educa- 
tion Society, in their thirty-first annual re- 
port, for 1876, made the following statements 
of the condition of the several literary insti- 
tutions of the denomination—Alfred Univer- 
sity, Alfred Centre, N. Y.: endowment fund, 
$95,746.10; grounds, buildings, library, cab- 
inets, and apparatus fund, income from 1836 
to 1876, $145,076; teaching and incidental 
fund, income from 1836 to 1876, $211,574.38 ; 
revenue and expenditure account for the year 
ending July 5, 1876, $9,088.46; number of 
teachers, 19; whole number of students during 
the year, 888. Wilton College, Wilton, Wis.: 
value of lands and buildings $34,450; amount 
of endowment fund and notes, $6,000; value 
of cabinets, apparatus, furniture, paintings, and 
libraries, $5,600; value of other articles, esti- 
mated, $300; total assets, $46,350; number of 
students during the year—in the college classes, 
67; in the academic classes, 175: total, 242 ; 
whole number of graduates from the begin- 
ning, 131, 98 of whom were in the academic 
classes and 33 in the college. Albion Acade- 
my: value of property, $50,000; indebtedness, 
between $2,000 and $3,000; number of teach- 
ers, 10; whole number of students during the 
year, 263. 

At the thirty-third session of the Seventh- 
day Baptist Tract Society, held at Walworth, 
Wis., October 1st, the Executive Board were 
instructed to pass over the work of the so- 
ciety to the General Conference as soon as 
it could be safely and legally done. The board 
were advised, also, to take ‘‘ early and efficient” 
measures to procure the publication of tracts 
in large quantities, ‘ bearing on every aspect of 
the Sabbath controversy, together with larger 
works containing more elaborate and extensive 
treatises on the same general topics, and a good 
commentary on all the passages of. Scripture 
bearing, or supposed to bear, on the Sabbath.” 

The sixty-second session of the Seventh-day 
Baptist General Conference was held at Wal- 
worth, Wis., beginning September 27th. Letters 
were read from thirty-nine churches, repre- 
senting the Eastern, Central, Western, and 
Northwestern Associations. D, E. Maxson 
was chosen president. Report was made by 
the Executive Board that, in accordance with 


instructions received at the previous session, a 


charter had been procured for the General 


Conference, bearing date July 4, 1876. The 
various societies were invited to become con- 
stituent members of the General Conference, 
without loss of their legal rights or preroga- 
The report on the state of 
the Church represented that the educational 
work of the Church was in a prosperous con- 
dition at every point ; that the missionary work 
was in good condition, but that its field af — 
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operations should be enlarged; that the “‘Sab- 
bath reform” work had been greatly extended 
during the year; and that the Sabbath-school 
work had everywhere become greatly strength- 
ened. One hundred dollars, contributed for 
that purpose, had been received, and bestowed 
by the committee having the matter in charge 
upon young men preparing for the ministry at 
schools of the Church. The trustees of the 
‘Seventh-day Baptist Memorial. Fund” re- 
ported that they had just received the deed of 
a valuable property in Cattaraugus County, 
N. Y., the gift of Mr. Delos C. Burdick and 
his wife, of Pardee, Kan., constituting the 
largest gift yet made to the fund. The income 
of the fund had been considerably larger than 
during any previous year, so that a balance of 
$251.89 was left after paying all appropriations 
and expenses. The Executive Committee of 
the Sabbath-School Department reported that 
there were under their care 58 schools, with 
489 teachers and 4,519 pupils. One hundred 
and eighty-two baptisms had taken place in 
the Sunday-schools. A normal institute had 
been held at Westerly, R. L, in Novem- 
ber, 1875, with good results. The inter- 
change of courtesies with the Seventh-day Ad- 
ventists was commended, and its continuance 
advised, but a resolution was adopted in con- 
nection with this subject to the effect that 
““while the Seventh-day Adventists and Sev- 
enth-day Baptists cherish in common a sacred 
regard for the Sabbath of the Lord, and will 
still continue kindly Christian intercourse, 
nothing good to the cause of Christ would 
come of any measure looking to a consolida- 
tion of the two bodies, while holding. such 
diverse and opposing views on important Chris- 
tian doctrine.” Varnum Hull was appointed to 
prepare a paper or tract on “‘ the difference now 
existing between the Seventh-day Baptists and 
the Seventh-day Adventists,” to be presented 
to the next session of the Conference for action 
upon it. 

IV. Baptists in THe Dominion oF CANADA. 
—tThe first Baptist Conference of Ontario and 
Quebec was held at Toronto, Ont., October 
15th. Papers were read on subjects pertaining 
to the interests of Baptist Churches in: the 
Provinces. The twenty-fifth annual meeting 
of the Baptist Missionary Convention of On- 
tario was held in Toronto, Ont., October 
16th. The report of the secretary showed that 
the income for the year had been $6,100. 
Forty-six missionaries had labored in the mis- 
sion-fields, who had conducted services at 103 
stations, and administered baptism to 584 con- 
verts. Ten associations, of which the con'ven-: 
tion is composed, reported an increase in mem- 
bership of the churches of 2,391 by baptism. 

The Baptist Convention of Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, and Prince Edward Island, met at. 
Sackville, N. B., August 26th. Avard Long- 
ley, Esq., of Paradise, N. S., was chosen presi- 
dent for the year. The convention has charge. 
of Acadia Oollege and the foreign mission in- 
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terests of the Baptist churches of the three 
Provinces. The most important business of the 
present meeting was the consideration of a 
proposition to incorporate Acadia College in 
the scheme of the university at Halifax, which 
had been established by the Government of 
Nova Scotia as an examining university. Most 
of the other denominational institutions of 
the Province had associated themselves with 
this university, and the Government had ap- 
pointed five gentlemen to represent the Bap- 
tist denomination in its senate. The conven- 
tion unanimously decided that Acadia College 
should not comply with the enactments of the 
bill establishing the University of Halifax. It 
also resolved that, in order to enable the col- 
lege to maintain an independent position under 
the circumstances, an appeal should be made to 
the members of the churches to give it a new en- 
dowment of $100,000. A resolution was passed 
expressing confidence in the fidelity of the Bap- 
tist brethren who had been appointed on the 
senate of the university, but declaring that 
while no infringement was intended on their 
individual rights, it must be distinctly under- 
stood that their acceptance of office “‘ must not 
be interpreted to indicate affiliation, direct or 
indirect, of Acadia College with the University 
of Halifax.” 

A report was adopted protesting against the 
desecration of the Christian Sabbath by the 
running of railway-trains and the consequent 
employment of men in connection therewith, 
and calling the attention of the Government 
to the subject. 

Y. Baptists Iv Enetanp anp Scorranp.— 
The anniversaries of the British Baptist So- 
cieties began in London, on the 20th of April, 
when the fifty-first annual meeting of the 
Laptist Building Fund washeld. The reports 
showed that the annual contributions had in- 
creased, and several legacies had been left the 
fund, the contributions of the year amounting 
to £1, 700. The annual meeting of the Bap- 
tist Union was held April 24th. The report 
stated that during the year 20 new churches had 
been formed, 30 new chapels had been built, 
8,371 new members and 20,318 new Sunday- 
scholars had been received. The sum of £58,804 
had been spent in building chapels. Ninety- 
three brethren had entered the ministry, and 
55 ministers had died. The following amounts 
had been received for benevolent schemes: 
For the Home Mission Fund, £15,435; for the 
augmentation ‘of ministers’ incomes, £2,670 ; 
for ministers’ widows and children, £15,161. 
For foreign missions, the Particular Baptists 
had raised £52,871, and the General Baptists, 
£9,471» altogether, £62,842; for the nine 
colleges, £15, 655. Adding to these contribu- 
tions the amounts raised for ministerial sup- 
_port (estimated at £170,000), the offertories 
“at the communion (estimated at £20,000), the 
pe ee for Sunday-schools, Dorcas 80- 
es, and incidental objects, it Was thought 
“that ‘between £600,000 and £700,000 were an- 
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nually raised by Baptists for denominational 
purposes. 

The anniversary of the Baptist Missionary 
Society was held April 27th. It was reported 
that the entire receipts for the year had been 
£44,762 1s. 10d.; but there had been a falling 
off of more than £2,000 in the contributions, 
and an increase of £2, 081 18s. 4d. in expendi- 
tures; there was, therefore, a balance due to 
the treasurer of "£4, 354 12s, Five new mis- 
sionaries had been engaged in the service of 
the society; six missionaries had returned 
home for their health, and three had died. 
About 99,000 copies of ‘parts of the Scripture 
had been published from the mission press in 
Calcutta, in the Bengali, Hindi, and Geno 
languages. Selections from the Scriptures had 
also been prepared for popular use, in attrac- 
tive forms, with engravings. In Rome the 
work of the missionaries had been prosecuted 
with vigor and success. Many thousand copies 
of the New Testament and of religious tracts 
had been circulated. 

The thirty-sixth annual meeting of the Bible 
Translation Society was held April 24th. The 
income for the year had been £3,165. The 
work of translating, printing, and distributing 
the Bible was actively carried on in the various 
mission-fields. 

The autumnal meetings of the Hnglish Bap- 
tist Union were held at Birmingham, begin- 
ning October 2d. About 950 ministers and 
delegates from all parts of the kingdom at- 
tended its deliberations. A resolution was 
adopted condemning the Elementary Educa- 
tion act of 1876 as unjust to nonconform- 
ists, and prejudicial to the interests of na- 
tional education, ‘‘inasmuch as it shows great 
favor to denominational schools, which are 
almost wholly in the hands and under the 
control of the clergy of the Established 
Church; tends to demoralize parents by en- 
couraging them to seek pecuniary help, even 
at the sacrifice of their conscientious convic- 


tions, for the education of their children ; gives . 


the management of schools, with pow er to 
compel attendance, to the ouardians of the 
poor and others not elected with reference to 
such duties, and not properly responsible for 
the discharge of them; prepares the way for 
the dissolution of existing school boards; and, 
generally, is calculated to retard instead of ad- 
vancing the establishment of a sound system of 
national elementary education. . For these 
reasons,” the resolutions continue, “the as- 
sembly cannot accept the act of 1876 as a 
satisfactory settlement of the principles on 
which the elementary education of this coun- 
try shall be permanently based ; and, having 
little confidence in the effectual working of 
any conscience clause, anticipates the continual 
recurrence of cases of oppression toward the 
nonconformists, and recommends the imme- 
diate formation of vigilance committees in con- 
nection with every county association.” 


‘The annual meetings of the Baptist Union. and 
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Home or Highland Mission of Scotland were 
held at Edinburgh, beginning October 25th. 
Three new churches, at Berwick, Dumbarton, 
and St. Fergus, Aberdeenshire, were received 
into the Union. The statistics for the year 
showed that there were connected with the 
Union 73 churches, 64 ministers (an increase 
in the year of fourteen ministers), 34 Bible- 
classes with 1,470 students, 62 Sunday-schools 
with 5,390 scholars and 690 teachers, 210 
preaching-stations, and 7,361 members. Eight 
hundred and thirty-seven persons had been 
added to the communion during the year. 

The Baptist Home Missionary Society for 
Scotland, chiefly for the Highlands and Islands, 
according to its report for 1875, employed 
nearly thirty agents, who occupied about 
150 stations in the Shetland and Orkney Isl- 
ands, the islands of the west coast, the north- 
ern and western Highlands, and one or two 
Lowland counties. 

The annual meeting of the New Connection 
of General Baptists was held in Derby, be- 
ginning June 19th. The Rey. Dr. Buckley, of 
Orissa, India, was chosen president. The re- 
port of the secretary showed the following facts 
respecting the condition of the connection: 
Number of members in the home churches, 
23,408; total number of members at home and 
in Orissa, 24,262; number of baptisms during 
the year by the home churches, 1,535; num- 
ber of baptisms by the mission churches, 63. 
Six new churches were applying for admission, 
and when these were received, there would be 
170 independent churches in the association. 
The condition of the denomination was repre- 
sented as sound in doctrine and practice. A 
resolution was adopted against Lord Sanders’s 
educational bill, which gave as reasons for op- 
posing that measure, that it gives undue advan- 
tage to national schools (so called); that it tends 
to perpetuate denominational education; and 
that any measure which fails to provide for 
the universal establishment of board schools, 
while enforcing compulsory attendance either 
direct or indirect, inflicts an injustice upon all 
nonconformists. 

VI. Baprists iy GERMANY AND ADJACENT 
Countrizs.—The Triennial Conference of the 
German Baptist Union was held at Hamburg, 
beginning July 13th. The statistical reports 
showed that the Union numbered 110 churches, 
with 22,504 members, and 1,296 preaching- 
stations. The churches had raised during 1875, 
for religious purposes, the sum of 188,891 
marks. During the three years since the last 
meeting of the Union, 4,874 believers had been 
baptized. It was decided to give increased at- 
tention to home missions, particularly in the 
Russian department. The Russian (Slavonic) 
Baptists employed seven of their number as 
missionaries among the people, and the Goy- 
ernment no longer persecuted them. The meet- 
ing was attended by 151 deputies, of whom 57 
__were from the northwest, 53 from Prussia, one 
_. from Poland, 84 from the south, five from 
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Denmark, and one from Russia. Seven new 
churches were received into the Union—five 
from Germany and two from Russia. 

BARILI, Anronto, an Italian composer and 
Professor of Music, born in Rome in 1824; 
died in Naples, July.12, 1876. From six years 
of age till thirteen, when he received the 
diploma of professor at the Congregation of 
St. Cecilia, being then the youngest member 
of that body, he was a pupil of his father. 
About this period his father died, when he 
entered upon the study of composition with 
Giuseppe Baini. At eighteen he left Italy for 
a short time, and, joining his mother in Spain, 
continued his studies under Carniser. Return- 
ing to Milan, he studied for a time under Man- 
danici, and afterward gradugted as Maestro 
Composer in the Philharmonic Academy of 
that city at the age of twenty-one. The year 
following he was leader and director of the 
Italian Opera in Algiers, and the same year 
was serving in the same capacity in New York 
City. In 1850 he held a like position in the 
city of Mexico; and in 1854, returning to New 
York, organized the Sontag opera-troupe, with 
which he returned to Mexico. He remained 
in that city until 1861, and during that time 
composed his Spanish opera, ‘‘Un Pasio 4 
Santa Anita.” In 1856, under the patronage 
of President Comonfort of Mexico, he organ- 
ized and established a conservatory, which is 
now a flourishing national institution. After 
this he returned to New York and lived there 
eleven years, devoting himself to the duties of 
his art, and giving to the stage a number of 
artists. From the end of that time until 1874 
he resided and labored in Baltimore and Wash- 
ington. In August, 1874, he went to Naples, 
where he opened an ‘‘ Academy of pure Italian 
singing,” especially for foreign ladies finishing 
their studies in Italy. Thirty years of unre- 
mitting toil had much impaired his health, 
which he hoped to recover in the salubrious 
climate of that city. But in this he was dis- 
appointed. Barili came from an eminent 
musical family. His father was a composer of 
distinction; his mother, Madame Barili Patti, 
a famous prima-donna, who once gained re- 
nown in the United States. His sister, Clo- 
tilda, was equally successful on the operatic 
boards; his brother, Nicolai, achieved popu- 
larity as a basso; his second brother, Ettore, 
was an excellent barytone; his half-sisters, 
Adelina, Carlotta, and Amelia Patti, have 
made a world-wide reputation; and his half- 
brother, Carlo Patti, gained many laurels as a 
violinist and orchestral director. 

BAUER, Crara, a German authoress, well 
known under the nom de plume of Karl Detlef, 
born June 28, 1836; died June 29, 1876. At 
an early age she lost her father, and being thus 
forced to provide for herself, she devoted her 
whole energy to develop her musical talents. 
She went to St. Petersburg, where she was a 
frequent visitor at the house of the Prussian ~ 
embassador, Herr von Bismarck, who ever 
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after took a great interest in her success. The 
impressions received on a journey through the 
Russian steppe caused her to devote herself to 
a literary career. Upon her return to Ger- 
many she settled in Dresden, and here, in 1869, 
published her first novel. Her last novel, ‘‘ Kin 
Document,” was not finished, one volume only 
having appeared at the time of her death. Her 
novels are chiefly descriptions of Russian life. 
BAYER, Hizronymus JoHann Pavt yon, 
a German jurist and scholar, born September 
21, 1792; died June 13,1876. After studying 
law at the Universities of Salzburg, Landshut, 
and Gottingen, he became in 1816 Privatdocent 
in the law faculty of the University of Lands- 
hut; in 1819 he was appointed extraordinary 
and in 1820 ordinary professor. After the re- 
moval of the University of Landshut to Munich, 
he five times occupied the position of rector. 
In 1858 he was appointed a life-member of 
the Upper Chamber of the Bavarian Diet. He 
is the author of a number of highly valuable 
works on Jaw, among which are: ‘ Vortrige 
tuber den deutschen gemeinen ordentlichen 
_Civilprocess” (tenth edition, 1869); ‘‘ Theorie 
der summarischen Processe” (seventh edition, 
1859); ‘*Theorie des Concursprocesses nach 
gemeinem Rechte” (fourth edition, 1868). 
BELGIUM, a kingdom of Europe. Leopold 
Il., King of the Belgians, was born April 9, 
1835, son of King Leopold I., former Duke of 
Saxe-Coburg; ascended the throne at the death 
of his father, December™10, 1865 ; was married 
August 22, 1853, to Marie Henriette, daughter 
of the late Archduke Joseph of Austria, born 
August 23, 1836. Offspring of this union are 
three daughters. Heir-apparent to the throne is 
the brother of the King, Philip, Count of Flan- 
ders, born March 24, 1827, lieutenant-general 
in the service of Belgium, married April 26, 
1867, to Princess Marie of Hohenzollern-Sig- 
maringen, born November 17, 1845 ; offspring of 
the union is a son, Baldwin, born July 3, 1869. 
The area of the kingdom is 11,878 square 
miles; population, according to the last cen- 
sus, taken in 1866. 4,737,833; according to an 
official calculation of December, 1874, 5,336,- 
634. Of this population, 54 per cent. belong 
to the Flemish and 44 to the Walloon-French 
nationality. The following table exhibits the 
population of each province of the kingdom 
on December 31, 1874, as well as the number 
of arrondissements and communes into which 
each province is divided: " 


Win Gre 
TRAE AS 


my Number of . s 
» aay Se Eh aw Number of | Population on 
een PROVINCES. = eee Communes. | Dec. 31, 1874. 


~jetoepe 3 150 ° 522,735 
3 340 949/247 

6 250 691.190 

8 995 863,696 

Reto 6 435 949,346 
rhe. 4 935 685,076 

8 206 204.619 

5 205 208,389 

3 351 319,386 
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The movement of population was as follows 
in 1874: 


BIRTHS. DEATHS, Mar- 


PROVINCES. riages. 


Males, | Femal’s} Males. | Femal’s 


Brabantuss.ac 6. eee 16,306 15,586 10,514} 9,731 
Flanders, East........... 11,771} 11,008 B 
st IW CBt nen «ici tries 14,401) 18,695 


89,226| 84,753] 56,989 52,656) 40,328 


From these tables we derive the following 
facts: The number of boys born for 100 girls 
was 105.3, the number of inhabitants for one 
birth 80.2, the number of births per 100 deaths 
158.7, and the number of inhabitants for one 
death 47.9. In the same year the number of 
still-born amounted to 7,750, 4,451 males and 


3,299 females, and the number of divorces to’ 


120. Of the births, 161,882 were legitimate 
and 12,096 illegitimate, and of the still-born 
6,974 were legitimate and 776 illegitimate, 
making in all 168,856 legitimate and 12,872 
illegitimate births. 

In 1874 there were four communes with over 
100,000 inhabitants, twelve communes with 
from 25,000 to 100,000 inhabitants, thirty-eight 
communes with from 10,000 to 25,000, ninety- 
eight communes with from 5,000 to 10,000, 
1,207 with from 1,000 to 5,000, and 1,213 with 
less than 1,000 inhabitants. 

Instruction is well cared for in all grades. 
In 1872 there were 5,678 primary schools with 
618,937 pupils. Schools for adults have been 
established in most communes. Their number 
in 1872 was 2,351, with 199,957 pupils. The 
number of normal schools for primary teachers 
was, in 1874, 37, with 2,336 students, of which 
22 schools, with 1,132 students, were for fe- 
males, The number of secondary schools in 
1874-75 was 168, with 17,763 pupils. Superior 
instruction is imparted in the two state Uni- 
versities of Ghent and Liége, and the two free 
Universities of Brussels and Louvain. The 
number of students in each of these in 1874 
was as follows: 


UNIVERSITIES. Students. 
hem Eee Shs oen Rare sca teactalen oietsfos ait eyeiate eset 221 
WARGO: ecqesactesoityag setasitoe states dope salts bieln la aban 541 
IBYUBBEIS, cnn oe roe ec ce ege comet sec aiets cee 555 
Touvain. <teeseds Pate oins sels sTete 6 otesniajerere tVacola seem 955 

Mota] Saersarsicste ste haters cee cacciere ate mete 2,272 


The Royal Academy of Fine Arts in Ant- 
werp had, in 1874, 1,601 students, There 
were, besides the Antwerp Academy, 80 other 
academies of design and drawing-schools, with 


10,191 pupils; a Conservatory of Music at 


Brussels with 594, another at Liége, with 
pupils, and 46 other conservatories of m 
with 8,932 pupils. The expenses for prim: 
instruction in 1873 amounted to 18,07 
francs, and the expenses of the t 


ath 
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Nearly the entire population of Belgium is 
- nominally connected with the Roman Catholic 
Church, at the head of which are the Archbish- 
op of Malines, and five bishops. The other ec- 
clesiastical benefices consisted, December 31, 
1874, of 184 deaneries, 230 ewres (parishes of 
the first class), 2,779 suwccursales (parishes of 
the second class), 180 chapels, 1,839 vicariates, 
114 coadjutors, 26 annexes, 695 oratories and 
chapels of hospitals, colleges, etc. The num- 
ber of religious communities of men, in 1866, 
was 178, with 2,991 inmates; that of religious 
communities of women, 1,144, with 15,205 in- 
mates. The number of mutual-aid societies rec- 
ognized by the state was, in 1873, 117; their 
aggregate revenue, 207,918 francs ; expendi- 
tures, 194,923 francs; capital, December 31, 
1873, 612,882 francs; number of mutual-aid so- 
cieties not recognized by the state, 89; receipts, 
447,309 francs; expenses, 403,785 francs; capi- 
tal on December 31, 1873, 480,110 francs. The 
number of saving-societies for buying winter 
provisions recognized by the state was four ; 
expenditures, 28,806 frances; capital on De- 
cember 381, 1878, 13,879 francs. The number 
of saving-societies not recognized by the state 
was eight; expenditures, 86,019 francs ; capital 
on December 81, 1878, 3,340 francs. 
The receipts and expenditures for 1873 were 
as follows: 


RECEIPTS. 

I. Ordinary Receipts : : Francs. 
105 HIER een ininoceconio Shee clnaconaciacos 142,738,395 
Deol sks Seapeaareem eer 7,596,197 
%. Stocks and Rentes.......sccesssevece 74,718,153 
4.. Relmbursementsae.. cee «ccs sie osisie 1,978,428 
5, Extraordinary resources applied to the 

general needs of the state........ 973,203 

TV SpOCtal Recetpeeis coca ese. wise sists s -in'e 113,084,446 

Totaliteceipts: tee ceseraics sicieia ale 341,088,822 
EXPENDITURES, 

I. Ordinary Expenditures: 
pen bUCydebtza.tisnemasect.see eee eee 47,061,392 
2. 4,455,257 
8. 15,360,895 
4. 1,608,438 
5. 16,369,412 
6. 75,175,858 
Ms 89,866,076 
15,572,812 

ments 1,286,622 

Il. Latraordinary Expenditures.......... 189,141,616 

Total expenditures.............. 850,898,378 
MD) Gf Chips fe etanesiieetacie a eect 9,809,556 


The public debt at the close of 1874 was as 
_ follows: 
LOANS. 


Francs. 
Two and one-half per cents......-.......-. 219,959,632 
Four and one-half per cents : : 
Ast series, conversion of 1844............ 65,864,182 


2d serics, emission of 1844. .; 
8d series (1858),.............. 
4th series (1857 and 1860) 
PLMABOIOR (LOUD) ce vents ecin s,s eee tenet ne 
6th series rea 1870, 1871) 


eee ae ens (1873) conacoucanacencesaeed Pian 


> | Wahree per cents (1878)..........2ces0ersshe 250,000 
: Floating Cebtrmeet aceon niece ten 814,585,000 
LE tt Nat ee I oe 994,541,114 


The standing army 3 formed by conscription 
to which every able-bodied man who Jax eit 
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pleted his nineteenth year is liable. Substi- 
tution is allowed. The legal term of service 
is eight years, but two-thirds of this time are 
generally spent on furlough. The strength of 
the army is to be 100,000 men on the war foot- 
ing, and 40,000 in times of peace. In 1874 the 
army was composed as follows: 


ARMY. En Solde.} Sans Solde. | Total. 

Infantry 66,335 
Cavalry 9,174 
Artillery H 18,908 
Engineers 7. dsiviesisisctelsisis eels eats 933 1,231 2,164 
Totaly. ake ccttouenee re 84,216 57,365 91,581 


The civic militia or National Guard numbers 
125,000 men without and 400,000 with the re- 
serve. Its duty is to preserve liberty and order 
in times of peace, and the independence of the 
country in times of war. A royal decree, dated 
October 20, 1874, divided the kingdom into 
two military circumscriptions, one embracing 
the provinces of Antwerp and West and East 
Flanders, and the second the others. 

The imports in 1873 amounted to 1,422,- 
700,000 and the exports to 1,158,600,000 frances. 
(For a detailed statement of the commerce. 
with each country, see ANNUAL CyYcLoPp@DIA 
for 1875.) The commercial navy in 1873 was 
composed of 69 sailing-vessels with 46,439 
tons, and 28 steamers with 30,005 tons. _ 

The aggregate length of the railroads in op- 
eration on December 31, 1874, was 3,370 kilo- 
metres (1 kilometre = 0.62 mile), of which — 
664 were state railroads, and 2,706 belonged 
to private companies. The aggregate length 
of the lines of electric telegraph was, in 1872, 
4,430 miles; that of wires, 15,802; the num- 
ber of telegraph-offices was, in 1871, 478; the 
number of telegrams sent in 1874 was 2,750,- 
223, of which 1,849,978 were inland, 693,506 
foreign, and 206,744 transit telegrams, 

On March 22d the House passed the bill of 
the Minister of Finance, by which the 12,000,- 
000 franes which the state owed the Railroad 
Building Association were to be paid immedi- 
ately instead of the time agreed upon. The 
purpose of the bill was to assist the Bank of 
Belgium, which had lost heavily by the defal- 
cation of its cashier, the bank being a creditor 
of the association. 

On April 8th the new law respecting aca- 
demic degrees was passed by a vote of 78 to 26, 


“all the Catholics and 19 Liberals voting for it, 


while 26 Liberals voted against it, and two did 
not vote. This law provides that in future 
the universities shall confer the degrees upon 
their own judgment, while the state will only 
guarantee their legality after an examination 
by a special commission. The state, however, 
reserves the right to subject to a special ex- 
amination all persons who desire to obtain a 
government office. The winter of the 
Chambers began on November 14th. In 
Chamber of Deputies M. Bara brought up » 


election riots, which had occurred in several 
: 0 ro 
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places in June, but at the same time proposed 
the postponement of the debate. 

The elections for provincial councils, held 
on May 22d, resulted in favor of the Liberal 
party in Antwerp, Liége, Tournay, and Ghent, 
while the Catholic party was successful in 
Namur, Bruges, and Louvain. The elections 
for the House of Representatives took place 
on June 13th. The Liberals had hoped to obtain 
a majority in the new House, but were disap- 
pointed in this, the political situation remain- 
ing virtually unchanged. At Brussels and Liége 
the Liberals carried the day without a contest. 
At Ostend, Philippeville, and Arlon, they de- 
feated their opponents; and at Malines, Turn- 
hout, Louvain, Courtrai, Dixmude, Roulers, 
Thielt, Dinant, and Bastogne, they were beat- 
en. The Catholics, in spite of opposition, 


fe 


maintained their positions at Bruges—where, 
however, they had only a majority of eight— 
at Furnes, Namur, Marchin, Neufchateau, Vir- 
ton, and Antwerp. The Catholic party gained 
a seat at Ypres by the defeat of M. Alphonse 
Vandenpeereboom, a Liberal, and formerly 
Minister of the Interior. On the other hand, 
it lost two seats at Nivelles, where its candi- 
dates were replaced by Liberals who were re- 
turned by a large majority. The Oatholic 
ministry had a majority of fourteen in the pre- 
vious Chamber. The Liberals having gained 
two seats at Nivelles and lost one at Ypres, 
the Catholic loss was reduced to one seat, or a 
displacement of two votes, still leaving the 
Catholics a majority of twelve. Great excite- 
ment prevailed in many of the larger towns on 
election-day. In Antwerp the people thronged 
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the streets singing and hooting; blows with 
walking-sticks were exchanged, and some win- 
dows broken. The same scenes took place at 
Brussels, but on a smaller scale. Later in the 
evening the disturbances became more serious. 
A house was demolished, and more than fifty 
shots were fired by the troops of the line. At 
Ghent a monster demonstration was made in 
front of the Catholic Club, and the windows 
were broken by the mob. The disturbances 
continued for several days. Crowds con- 
_ tinued to hoot and hiss in front of Catho- 
lic institutes, so that the authorities were 
. forced to protect them by the civic guards. 
In Brussels the rioters, to the number of many 
_ thousands, marched through the streets shout- 
ing, “Down with the ministry!” and attacked 
wrecked a Catholicinstitution. The police 
urged upon the mob, wounding several and 
esting a large number. One result of the 
ctoral defeat of the Liberals is, that Ant- 
has taken the initiative of an agitation 
‘is to be extended to all the large towns. 
tation is to be for the purpose of ob- 


taining a change in the existing electoral law. 
The vote is now given by arrondissement, and 
the consequence is, that in four large towns— 
Ghent, Antwerp, Bruges, and Namur—where 
the great majority of the electors are Liberals, 
they are swamped by the rural electors, who 
are completely under the sway of the Catholic 
clergy. The reform proposed by the Liberals 
would completely do away with this state of 
affairs, and would secure to the large cities a 
Liberal representation. 

On February 13th the Catholic party arranged 
a large demonstration in Malines for the pur- 
pose of celebrating the election of a city coun- 
cil, and to offset similar demonstrations ar- 
ranged by the Liberals in Antwerp and Ghent. 
The Catholic associations in the kingdom had 
generally been invited, and numerous delega- 
tions, with many of the prominent leaders of 
the party, took part in the festivities. The 
meeting was followed by a banquet, at whi 
the first toast was the Pope, and the sec 
the King. Upon the departure of the 
disturbances occurred at the depot, 
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formed the subject of an interpellation in the 
House. The Minister of the Interior promised 


a thorough investigation and the punishment 
of the guilty. In the animated debate which 
ensued in the House, the Catholics held the 
entire Liberal party responsible for the dis- 
turbances. 


Wy 


BELFRY OF BRUGES. 


Brussels was the seat of several important 
international conferences during the year. The 
Health Congress, held in September, was pre- 
ceded by an international exhibition of objects 
relating to public health and safety. The ex- 
hibition was opened by the King on June 26th. 
Upon arriving at the entrance the King was 
received by the Count of Flanders and the 
chief members of the executive and the vari- 
ous committees, including M. Warocque, the 
President of the Chamber of Representatives, 
General Renard, Lord Alfred S. Churchill, and 
Major Burgess, chairman and secretary of the 
British Committee. The opening ceremony 
was of a very simple character. An address 
to the King and Queen was read by M. 
Warocque, who dwelt on the difference be- 
tween this and other exhibitions, explaining 
its objects and intentions, and expressing the 

gratification of the executive at the aid they 
had received from other countries. The ad- 
dress concluded with a few words especially 
addressed to the Queen, and referring to the 
_ interest she is known to take in the Belgian 
Red-Cross Society. The King responded very 
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briefly, merely expressing his gratification at 
the excellent prospects of the exhibition, and 
the pleasure he felt in opening it. The mem- 
bers of the different committees were then 
presented to him in a reception-room which 
had been prepared for the purpose, and after- 
ward proceeded to their different galleries, 
where they attended the King in his inspec- 
tion of each inturn. The exhibition building, 
which was in the park, was of rather a singu- 
lar character. In order to interfere as little 
as possible with the ordinary condition of the 
park, it was made to follow the lines of the 
walks, and therefore consisted of a number 
of long buildings of different widths, meeting 
at the points of junction of the paths, but 
otherwise separate. Each country had a whole 
building or part of one, and was thus com- 
pelled to make the best appearance it could, 
without much reference to the general effect. 
Of the countries exhibiting, Belgium had the 
most space, with England following closely, 
these two being the largest exhibitors, France, 
Germany, and Russia, were well represent- 
ed, while Austria, Hungary, Italy, Norway and 
Sweden, Holland, Denmark, and Switzerland, 
the other contributing countries, were not so. 
largely, and the United States was not at 
all, represented. : 

The Health Congress, which was held as an 
appendix to the exhibition, was in session from 
September 27th to October 4th, and was attend- 
ed by delegates from all European countries. 
The Congress divided itself into five sections, 
which held their sessions in the mornings, while 
in the afternoons all the sections united to a 
common session. Of the common sessions, 
six were held. In the first the important 
question of laborers’ dwellings was discussed. 
The debate limited itself to the question 
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whether it was preferable for the laborer to 
possess his own cottage, or to be a tenant. 
Most of the speakers advocated the former 
proposition, while among the few who advo- 
cated the opposite side M. Rolin:Jacquemyns, 
of Ghent, made some telling arguments. The 
two following sessions of September 29th and 
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30th were devoted to a consideration of the 
question of the safety of the emigrants, the es- 
fablishment of the cause of death and proper 
modes of interment. In its last three sessions 
the Health Congress considered the question 
of the best manner to check the excessive use 
of liquor by the laboring classes, the measures 
to be employed for the organization of aid so- 
cieties for sick and wounded in war, and the 
best system of cleaning large cities. 

A Geographical Congress was opened in 
Brussels on September 12th by the King in per- 
son. In his opening address he pointed to the 
growing interest taken in the civilization and 
exploration of Africa. He stated that for some 
time past the persons engaged in this task had 
recognized the necessity of a closer union be- 
tween all explorers for the furtherance of their 
common efforts, and that for this reason the 
Congress had been called. He then empha- 
sized the necessity of organizing stations for 
scientific purposes at the boundaries of the un- 
explored parts of Africa, and for the execution 
of this work proposed the establishment of an 
international committee. The Congress then 
elected the King its president, who thereupon 
took the chair, this being the first time that a 
king presided at another than a political con- 
gress. The Congress was addressed by the 
African explorers Nachtigal, Schweinfurth, 
Rohlfs, Lieutenant Lux, Commander Cameron, 
and Colonel Grant, on the results of their ex- 
plorations. Commander Negri, of Italy, re- 
ported on the misfortunes of the Italian expe- 
dition to Central Africa, and Minister Baron 
Hofmann, of Austria, on Gessi’s and Piaggla’s 
latest journeys in the territory between the 
Albert Nyanza and the Victoria Nyanza. The 
question cf establishing stations for scientific 
purposes in the interior of Africa was then 
discussed. Sir H. Rawlinson made particular 
reference to the military stations of Colonel 
Gordon on the Upper Nile, and Sir Fowell- 
Buxton to the stations of the English Mission- 
ary Society, which penetrated farther into the 
interior every year. Sir Rutherford Alcock 
particularly proposed the erection of a strong 
station on the east coast opposite Zanzibar. 


-After resolving to advocate the erection of 


such stations, the Congress adjourned on Sep- 
tember 14th. On October 5th the permanent 
commission for the measurement of a degree 
assembled in the Royal Academy. The con- 
ference was opened by the Minister of the In- 
terior, and adjourned to meet in Stuttgart in 
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BELOOOHISTAN, a country of Asia, bound- 
ed north by Afghanistan, east by British India, 
south by the Indian Ocean, and west by Persia. 
The government is under several rulers, of 
whom the Khan of Kelat is the most impor- 


tant. After deducting the territory in the 


_ west, which has been ceded to Persia, the area 


- 


amounts, according to the latest calculations, 
to 106,750 square miles. The population was 
estimated by Dieterici in 1859, under the- sup- 


— 
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position of a density of twelve inhabitants to 
the square mile, and an area of 165,800 square 
miles, at about 2,000,000. At an area of 106,- 
750 square miles the same density would givo 
a population of only 1,250,000. Major-General 
Obrutches, however, estimates the total popu- 
lation in 1868 at only 1,000,000, which gives a 
density of about nine to the square mile.* 

The Bolan Pass, a defile in the mountains of 
Northwestern Beloochistan, on the route be- 
tween the Lower Indus and the table-land of 
Afghanistan, is not only one of the most re- 
markable mountain-passes of the world, but 
has of late gained a considerable political im- 
portance for the British rule in India. 


BOLAN PASS. 


A rebellion against the Khan of Kelat, which 
had broken out in 1875, and continued during 
a part of the year 1876, led to a British diplo- 
matic mission to Kelat. Emil Schlagintweit (in 
the Augsburg Gazette, No. 58, 1876) gives the 
following report on the disturbances: ‘ Ac- 
cording to the British scouts, the sovereign is 
the sole cause of the civil war now raging in 
Kelat, on the western border of India, His op- 
pressions had caused the high dignitaries of the 
country to forget their old feuds, and to unite 
against the Khan. Nasr’ed-din and Tadsh Mo- 
hammed, Princes of Las, the southern province 
of Beloochistan, became the leaders of tho 
rebels. As the Khan did not succeed in con- 
quering his enemies in the open field, he pre- 
tended friendship, enticed them to his capital. 
in the fall of 1875, and there had them mur-- 
dered. But the cause of order was but little 
aided by this deed, and the Khan and his 
chiefs were much farther from an understand- 
ing than before. Disorders increased, as the 


* Wor a more detailed account of the population of Beloo- 
chistan, see ANNUAL CycLopzp1A for 1875, aye 
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trade with India was completely at a standstill. 
The Indian Government now resolved to send 
off a commissioner to establish peace, and se- 
cure safe escorts for caravans. The commis- 
sioner, Major Sandeman, left British territory 
in December, and was received with great at- 
tentions by the Khan. The lattér also promised 
safe escorts for the caravans from India, and 
showed himself inclined to treat with the reb- 
els. But the murder of his chief opponents 
had irritated the people against him to such a 
degree that the British commissioner saw but 
little prospect of bringing about the desired 
result. In the mean while the commissioner 
of Sinde, Sir William Merewether, was ordered 
to proceed to the border, that he might be 
nearer to the scene of action. He accord- 
ingly made his headquarters in the border 
fortress of Jacobabad, whose garrison, con- 
sisting in part of 1,410 men, was considerably 
increased.” 

Major Sandeman, with his escort of 1,000 
men, met the Khan and his rebellious chiefs at 
Mastung, and succeeded in bringing about a 
peace. In August the Khan signed a treaty, 
the principal provision of which is the security 
of the Bolan Pass. The Sirdar Alladina Kurd 
is intrusted with guarding the pass and keep- 
ing it open. For this he receives from the 
Indian Government 1,000 rupees per month. 
The Khan is to receive a certain sum for every 
camel that crosses the pass, while the tribes 
living in the pass are also to receive a certain 
sum. These dues are to be collected by a per- 
son to be appointed by the Indian Government. 
Emil Schlagintweit speaks as follows of the 
results of Major Sandeman’s mission (Augsburg 
Gazette, No. 284): “ After a stay of five months 
at the most important point of the Bolan 
Pass, the English expedition, consisting of five 
companies of infantry, 350 cavalry, and two 
mountain-cannon, returned from Kelat, whith- 
er it had been sent by the Indian Government, 
under the command of Major Sandeman, in 
order to give the necessary force to the propo- 
sitions of this officer. Without firing a shot 
Sandeman succeeded in reconciling the dif- 
ferent tribes which had been at war with each 
other for several years, and to bring them 
back under the sovereignty of the Khan of 
Kelat. This military promenade forms a turn- 
ing-point in the British policy. For years the 
officers on the border had recommended this 
step, but it had been considered impossible for 
armed men to cross the border without. being 
attacked, and being involved in a new war 
with tribes of Beloochistan and Afghanistan, 
which could only end with the further exten- 
sion of British rule over an unfertile country, 
with a population decidedly reduced in wealth 
and intellectual qualities. Instead of these 
consequences ensuing, the troops were wel- 
comed everywhere as peace-makers. With- 


out any great exertion England has gained 
considerable renown among these berder 
_ tribes.” 
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A second expedition set out in October for 
Kelat from Simla, the residence of the Viceroy, 
bearing dispatches for the Khan. The object 
of this mission was to prepare the Khan for 
the visit of the Viceroy, who expected to make 
a trip through Sinde, and wished to have a 
meeting with the Khan. 

BERTRAND, Furs, a Senator of France, 
born in 1808; died May 27, 1876. After hold- 
ing different offices in the tribunals of Saint- 
Flour, and Ambert, and in the courts of appeal 
of Riom, Grenoble, and Bastia, he succeeded, 
in 1858, his uncle, as president of the Tribunal 
of Saint-Flour, his native town. He resigned 
this position a short time before the senatorial 
elections of 1876, in order to be eligible as 
senator, and was elected conjointly with M. 
Parieu from the department of Cantal. He 
called himself a liberal conservative. 

BLAIR, Franois Preston, an American 
journalist, born at Abingdon, Washington 
County, Va., April 12, 1791; died at Silver 
Springs, Md., October 18, 1876. He was edu- 
cated at Transylvania University, Kentucky, 
and studied law, but never entered upon the 
practice. He early took part in politics, and in 
1824 supported Henry Clay for the presidency, 
but dissented from his views, especially in re- 
lation to the United States Bank. When in 
1829 the nullification movement was developed 
in South Carolina, Mr. Blair published an arti- 
cle against it in a Kentucky newspaper, which 
attracted thé attention of General Jackson, who 
invited the writer to become the editor of the 
Globe, a Democratic journal about to be estab- 
lished in Washington. The journal was com- 
menced in November, 1830, and became the 
organ of the successive Democratic administra- 
tions, Mr. Blair retaining the control of it till 
1845, when President Polk thought it necessary 
for the harmony of the party that the organ 
should be placed in other hands, offering Mr. 
Blair the position of minister to Spain, which 
was declined. He then retired to his estate of 
Silver Springs, Montgomery County, Md. In 
1848 he withdrew from the regular Demo- 
cratic party, and supported Mr. Van Buren for 
the presidency. After the repeal of the Mis- 
souri Compromise he took an active part in the 
organization of the Republican party. He was 
the father of Montgomery and of the late Gen- 
eral Francis P. Blair, Jr. ik 

BOSIO, Asryanax Sorvora, a French seulp- 
tor, born about 1798; died July 5, 1876. He 
was a son of Jean Bosio, a well-known his- 
torical painter, and a pupil of the celebrated 
sculptor Baron Bosio, his uncle. His first 
works were exhibited in 1831, and at once 
gained for him considerable celebrity. Among 
his best-known works are a bust of Admiral 
Bougainville (1831), a young huntress nursing | 
her wounded dog (1835), a statue of Flora — 
(1840), and a large number of busts and bass- 
reliefs, He obtained a second medal in 1838, 
and the decoration of the Legion of Honor in- 
1857, ere 
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BOSWORTH, Josepu, an English scholar, 
born about 1790; died in June, 1876.. He was 
educated at Repton Grammar-School, received 
the degrees of Master of Arts and Doctor of 
Laws at Aberdeen, and the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy from the University 
of Leyden in 1831. He subsequently studied 
at Cambridge, where he received the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity in 1889. He was ordained 
deacon in 1814, and after holding several liv- 
ings in England he was British chaplain in 
Rotterdam and Amsterdam between 1829 and 
1841, where he translated the Common Prayer- 
Book into Dutch. In 1857 he was elected a 
member of Christchurch College, and was 
soon after appointed Professor of Anglo-Saxon 
in Oxford. In this position, and by his writings 
on the Anglo-Saxon language and kindred sub- 

jects, he gained great renown, being consid- 
ered a high authority on this subject. He 
wrote: ‘‘The Elements of Anglo-Saxon Gram- 
mar” (1828); ‘‘A Compendious Grammar of 
the Primitive English or Anglo-Saxon;” “A 
Dictionary of the Anglo-Saxon Language” 
(1888); ‘‘ The Origin of the Danish Language; ”’ 

. * Abstract of Scandinavian Literature ;” ‘ Ori- 
gin of the English, Germanic, and Scandina- 
vian Languages and Nations;” and “‘ A Com- 
pendious Anglo-Saxon Dictionary” (1848). 
He published “King Alfred’s Anglo-Saxon 
Version of the Historian Orosius” (1855), and 
“The Description of Europe and the Voyages 
of Ohthere and Wulfstan,” by the same author, 

both with English translations. He also pub- 
lished ‘‘ The Gospels in Gothic of 860, and in 
Anglo-Saxon of 995, in Parallel Columns with 
Wycliffe’s Version of 1389 and Tyndale’s of 
1526” (1865; second edition, 1873). He was a 
member of the Royal Institute of the Nether- 
lands, and fellow of numerous foreign literary 
societies, 

- BOWLES, Sir Grores, a British general, 
born in 1787; died in May, 1876. He received 
his commission as ensign in 1804, and served 
with Lord Cathcart in the north “of Germany 
in 1805-6. He took part in the capture of 
Copenhagen in 1807; served in the Peninsula 
from 1809 to 1814; was present at the passage 

of the Douro; at the battles of Salamanca, 
Talavera, and ‘Vittoria; at the sieges of Ciu- 
dad Rodrigo, Badajoz, Burgos, and San Sebas- 
tian; at the capture of Madrid; at the passages 
of the Bidassoa, Nivelles, Nive, and Adour, and 

the investment of Bayonne. Ile was also 
present at the battles of Quatre-Bras and 
. Waterloo, and at the capture of Paris. He 
was created a lieutenant and captain in 1810, 

yjor in 1815, lieutenant-colonel in 1821) 

nel in 1837, major-general in 1846, liea. 

nt-general in 1854, and general in "1862. 

was military secretary to the Duke of 
ichmond in Canada from 1818 to 1820; was 

-adjutant-general in the West. Indies 

1 0 " 1825, and was’ a in Can- 


is supplies and many recruits from Kentucky. He 
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From 1845 to 1851 he was Master of the 
Household to the Queen. Upon retiring from 
this office he was appointed Lieutenant of the 
Tower of London, and was created a K.C. B. 
and a G. CO. B. in 1878. 

BOYD, Sir Harrny Hues, fifth baronet of 
Ballycastle, county of Antrim, born November 
2, 1853; died in July, 1876, on board the mail- 
steamer Trenton, off St. Helena. He was the 
only son of Sir John Augustus Hugh Boyd, 
Bart., R. N., by his wife Honora Mary, third 
daughter of the late Charles Biggs Calmady, 
Esq., of Longdon Hall, Devon. He succeeded 
to the title on the death of his father, August 
7, 1857. Dying unmarried, the title reverted 
to his uncle, the Rev. Frederick Boyd, M. A., 
rector of Holwell, Bedfordshire. 

BRAGG, Braxton, an American general in 
the Confederate service, born in Warren 
County, N. C., about 1815; died in Galveston, 
Texas, September 27, 1876. He graduated at 
West Point in 1837, was appointed lieutenant 
of artillery, and served mainly in Florida till 
1848, during the war with the Seminoles; from 
1843 to 1845 he was stationed at Fort Moultrie, 
in Charleston harbor, and, just before the 
breaking out of the war with Mexico, was 
ordered to Texas. In May, 1846, he was made 
captain by brevet for gallant conduct in the 
defense of Fort Brown, Texas, and in June was 
made captain of artillery. He was present at 
the battle of Monterey, September 21st-28d, 
and was brevetted as major for gallant conduct 
there; and in 1847 he was brevetted as lieuten- 
ant-colonel for gallant conduct in the battle of 
Buena Vista. From 1848 to 1855 he was en- 
gaged in frontier service at Jefferson Bar- 
racks, Mo., Fort Gibson, and Washita. In 
March; 1855, he was appointed major of cay- 
alry, but declined, and received leave of absence. 
In January, 1856, he resigned his commission 
in the army, and retired to his plantation at 
Thibodeaux, La. In 1859-’61 he was Commis- 
sioner of the Board of Public Works of the 
State of Louisiana. When the civil war broke 
out he joined the Confederate side, was ap- 
pointed brigadier-general, and placed i in com- 
mand at Pensacola. In February, 1862, he was 
made major-general, and ordered to. join the 
Army of the Mississippi. He took part in the 
battle of Shiloh, April 6th and 7th; was raised 
to the full rank of general in place of General 
A. §. Johnston, killed at Shiloh; and after the 
evacuation of Corinth succeeded General Beau- | 
regard in command of the department. In Au- 
gust he left Tennessee at the head of a strong 
force, and entered Kentucky, but, after the 
battle of Perryville, October 8th, was forced to 
retreat, carrying with him a vast amount of 


was removed from his command and placed ‘i 
under arrest, but was soon restored, and 

sumed command of the force opposed t th 
Federal army under Rosecrans, He ws 
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1862, to January 2, 1863; again encountered 
and defeated him at Chickamauga, September 
19 and 20, 1863; but was decisively defeated by 
General Grant at Chattanooga, November 23d— 
25th. Shortly afterward he was relieved from 
command and called to Richmond, where for 
a time he acted as military adviser to President 
Davis, with whom he was a favorite. In the 
autamn of 1864 he led asmall force from North 
Carolina to Georgia to operate against Sher- 
man, but without success. . 

BRAZIL (Impsrio po Brazit),;-an empire of 
South America, and the only monarchy in the 
Western Hemisphere. It extends from lati- 
tude 5° 10’ north to 33° 46’ south, and from 
longitude 34° 47’ to 74° 7’ west.* It is bound- 
ed on the north by the United States of Co- 
lombia, Venezuela, the Guianas, and the At- 
lantic; on the east by the same ocean; on the 
south by Uruguay, the Argentine Republic, 
and Paraguay; and on the west by Bolivia, 
Peru, Ecuador, and Colombia. 

The boundary-lines with Bolivia, Colombia, 
the Guianas, and the Argentine Republic, have 
not yet been officially defined. 

The territory of the empire is divided into 
twenty provinces and one neutral municipality 
(municipio neutro), which, with their popula- 
tions in 1876, and their capitals, are as fol- 
lows: 


PROVINCES, Population. Capitals. 
Free. Slaves. 
56,631 979 | Manos. 
232,622 27,199 | Belem, or Para, 
284,101 74,930 | Sao Luiz. 
178,427 23,795 | Therezina. 
( 689,773 31,913 | Portaleza. 
RioGrandedoNorte*| 220,959 13,020 | Natal. 
Pbrahiybacssss.s 841,643 20,914 | Parahyba. 
Pernambuco*....... 752,511 89,028 | Recife. 
Alagéas* ........... 312,268 85,741 | Maceid. 
ROT RIDC fe car eis cicls(niefaivie 139,812 21,495 | Aracaja. 
IBAHIASNGAD EP? otek 1,120,846 | 162,295 | Sao Salvador, or 
Bahia. 
Espirito Santo*..... 59,478 22,659 | Victoria. 
Rio de Janeiro...... 456,850 | 270,726 | Nictheroy. 
Municipio Neutro*.. 226,033 48,939 | Rio de Janeiro. 
Sto Panlo*..; 2.56. 630,742 | 156,612 | Sito Paulo. 
IBSRANAT is copyeins cis 116,162 10,550 | Curitiba. 
Santa Catharina*.. . 144,818 14,984 | Desterro. 
Sio Pedro do Rio 
Grande do Sul.... 364,002 66,876 | Porto Alegre. 
Minas Geraes....... 1,612,419 | 366.574 | Ouro Preto. 
Goyazkt Of G5..Am 149,743 10,652 | Goyaz. 
Matto Grosso....... 53,750 6,667 | Cuyaba. 
Mobalgy.o. 24.8. 8,223,620 |1,476,56 
Unceivilized Indians. . 1,000,000 h sent gj 
‘General total... 10,700,187 


* 


The area of Brazil has recently been esti- 
mated at 8,337,218 square kilometres, or 3,- 
219,001 square miles. The areas ‘of the three 
largest provinces—Amazonas, Matto Grosso, 
and Pari—are 732,054, 532,683, and 443,132 


square miles, respectively; and that of Ser- 


gipe, the smallest province, is 15,093 square 
miles; and that of the neutral municipality, 
_ 538 square miles. ; ; 


oe - 
* * The statistics given in this article are, save where oth r- 
wise expressed, taken from official returns for 1876, _ cage 
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In the table above given, the figures corre- 
sponding to the provinces marked thus, *, are 
according to the recent census; those for the 
other provinces are merely estimated. It is 
presumed with reason that, as soon as the cen- 
sus-returns shall have been completed, the to- 
tal population of the empire will be found to 
exceed 12,000,000. 

The number of uncivilized Indians, leading 
a nomadic life in the wilds and virgin forests 
of the interior, is reckoned to be about 1,000,- 
000. The Government has constantly encour- 
aged the efforts made to reclaim these savages 
to civilization and Christianity; and, despite 
the vast extent of territory over which they 
are disseminated, and the difficulty of obtain- 
ing an adequate corps of missionaries (there 
are but sixty-three at present engaged in the 
service), the results so far achieved are com- 
paratively satisfactory. Many encampments 
have been established, particularly in the val- 
leys of the Araguaya and the Amazon proper, 
for the performance of religious exercises, and 
for the education of the young, who readily 
acquire proficiency in reading, writing, and 
other elementary branches. The encamp- 
ments, formerly under the exclusive control 
of the missionaries who founded them, are 
now, for the most part, subject to secular di- 
rectors. The indigenous inhabitants, with the 
exception of a few small tribes, are of pacific 
habits and proverbial sobriety; they are en- 
dowed with great physical strength, are ex- 
ceedingly agile and adroit, and easily trained 
to till the ground, work in the mines, and man 
the craft navigating the immense rivers of the 
interior. Yet their native proneness to wan- 
dering proves a serious obstacle to their fairly 
settling down to sedentary occupations. 

The children are enticed to the encampments 
by presents of useful tools and instruments of 
iron, and there, simultaneously with the moral 
and intellectual instruction of both sexes, the 
males are prepared for carpenters, smiths, or 
other trades, while the females are usually em- 
ployed as domestics. 

There is a project on foot for the formation of 
aregular corps of official interpreters, speaking 
the principal Indian languages, and destined to 
be attached to the various military colonies situ- 
ated mainly in the great centres of the aborigi- 
nal population. Several colleges have already | 
been organized for the education of the In- 
dians, the most important being those of Santa 
Tsabel, in the valley of the Araguaya, and 
Mandos, capital of the province of Amazonas, 
and the Government intends to establish one 
at Mucury, on the banks of the river Doce, in 
the midst of the region mainly inhabited by 
the Botocudos. a ¥h-€ 

The system of slavery, rendered necessary 
by force of circumstances, from the time of 
the foundation of the first European colonies 
on Brazilian soil, will, in the course of a few 


years, have altogether disappeared. By virtue _ 
_of the law of September, 1871, no child of any 
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color or degree is any longer born to slavery. 
The slaves belonging to or employed by the 
Government, or in the service of the imperial 
household, were declared free on the day on 
which the abolition law was promulgated. 
The rural establishment of Sao Pedro de Al- 
cantara, in the province of Piauhy, was pre- 
pared as a place of refuge for-a portion of the 
slaves, who entered immediately upon the en- 
joyment of freedom, and they are there em- 
ployed as laborers in the national demesne, 
and their children, born since the proclama- 
tion of the law, are reared in an institute spe- 
cially devoted to that purpose and in charge 
of a director, a female teacher for the primary 
branches of education, and a priest for their 
moral and religious instruction. For the slaves 
owned by private individuals a special eman- 
cipation fund has been formed, to be applied 
yearly for the purchase of their freedom, 
agreeably to the regulations published in 1871.* 
The sums appropriated for that fund in the 
fiscal years 1871 and 1875 amounted to $2,304,- 
212; to which should be added the special ap- 
propriations in the several provinces, and dona- 
tions from private philanthropists, from whom 
a large number of slaves receive their freedom 
every year. . 

The number of emancipated slaves from the 
end of 1871 to the commencement of 1876 was 
6,000; and that of the children born of slave 
mothers since the law of abolition was issued, 
64,000. 

Naturalization is at present easily obtain- 
able in Brazil, the only qualification required 
being a residence of two years within the em- 
pire, or of a like period abroad in the service 
of the Brazilian Government, and the evident 
intention of the applicant to remain in the 
country, or in its service, after he has become 
a citizen. 

One of the chief necessities of the country 
being an increased population, special efforts 
are made by the Government for the accom- 
plishment of that end. Among other induce- 
ments and privileges offered to immigrants t 
are the following : 


The payment by the Government of the difference 
in the amount of passage-money from the port of 
departure to the United States and that to Brazil ; 
the advancement of the full passage-money to fam- 
ilies intending to settle in the government colonies; 
exemption from import duty on all effects the prop- 
erty of and brought into the country by the immi- 
grants; a hunting-gun given to each adult; etc., 
ete. © 


_ There were in 1875 fifteen colonies immedi- 
ately dependent upon the central Government, 
with a population of 28,018, against 16,412 in 
1878; about a dozen others founded under the 
auspices of provincial governments, and a num- 

‘ber belonging to private companies, some of 
_ whom, however, receive subsidies from the na- 
Ac es == 


ANNUAL Cycropapra for 1872. 
| AnnuaL CycLopmpr1a for 1872, 1873, 1874, and 
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tional Government. Though many of the colo- 
nies are in a prosperous condition, the Brazilian 
system of immigration has not hitherto been 
attended with so good results as that of the 
Argentine Republic. It would appear that the 
immigrants who fare worst in Brazil are those 
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proceeding from the United Kingdom. In the 
second half of 1876, the British Emigration 
Commissioners were desired, by the Secretary 
for the Colonies, to give publicity to the fol- 
lowing further caution to persons desiring to 
emigrate to Brazil: 


In February, 1875, and again in June of the pres- 
ent year, the Emigration Commissioners were di- 
rected by her Majesty’s Government to caution 
emigrants against proceeding to Brazil. It appears, 
however, by dispatches from her Majesty’s minister 
at Rio. de Janeiro, that emigrants have recently ar- 
rived from this country for the settlement known as 
Kittoland, in the province of Parana, in Southern 
Brazil, and that accounts have been received at Rio 
that those emigrants are in a lamentable condition. 
Under these circumstances, the Emigration Com- 
missioners have been directed to repeat their caution 
to persons invited to emigrate to Kittoland or any 
other settlement in Brazil, to consider well before 
they doso. Her Majesty’s minister at Rio has sent 
home a statement made by a respectable emigrant, 
who proceeded to Kittoland in June last, to the 
effect that, on his arrival at the settlement, he found 
that it comprised very little table-land, but that 
there were heavy woods, and that, generally speak- 
ing, the spot was unfit for habitation. Ile added that 
not a single house had been erected, and that there 
was no road within twenty miles; that there were 
at that time in the settlement but three Englislimen, 
who were living under tents, and that the English 
emigrants whom he met at Curitiba, on his way to 
Kittoland, appeared to be in a deplorable condition. 
This statement was made on oath before her Maj- 
esty’s minister at Rio, and is confirmed by two 
other British subjects, one of whom states that he 
had resided at Curitiba for eight years. In the end 
the emigrant returned to Rio, on his way to this 
country, having lost by his emigration no less than 
£175 in money, besides the value of tools and other 
articles he had taken with him. The Emigration — 
Commissioners recommend persons invited to emi- 
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grate seriously to consider the above statement and 
to compare it with the expectation held out to them 
by the promoters of the emigration. If they do so, 
they cannot fail to see that it contradicts those ex- 
pectations in several of the most important points. 
‘his is especially the case in regard to the promised 
erection of a ‘‘reception-house’’ for the accommo- 
dation of settlers on their first arrival, the provision 
of employment on public works for such as required 
it, the early construction of the tramway between 
the settlement and Curitiba, and the establishment 
of stores at which settlers might both purchase what 
they require and sell their surplus produce at fair 
prices. If, however, notwithstanding this caution, 
emigrants decide to proceed to the Kittoland settle- 
ment, the responsibility for any disappointment 
they may meet with will be their own. : 

(For the Constitution and Government of 
Brazil, reference may be made to the ANNUAL 
Cyotopapra for 1875.) 

The Emperor, Dom Pedro II. de Alcantara, 
John Charles Leopold Salvador Bibiano Fran- 
cis Xavier de Paule Leocadio Michael Gabriel 
Raphael Gonzague, born December 2, 1825, 
son of Dom Pedro I. de Aledntara (King of 
Portugal and Emperor of Brazil), is the present 
sovereivn. He reigned under tutelage, by 
virtue of the act of abdication of his father, 
from April 7, 1831, until July 28, 1840, when 
he was declared by law to have attained his 
majority ; was crowned on July 18, 1841; and 
married on September 4, 1848, to Theresa 
Christina Maria, born March 14, 1822, daughter 
of the late King Francis J. of the two Sicilies. 


BOTOCUDO INDIANS. 

The new cabinet, formed June 25, 1875, is 
composed as follows: Interior, Councilor J. 
B. da Cunha Figueiredo, Senator; Justice, 
Councilor Diogo Velho, Deputy; Foreign Af- 
fairs, Baron de Cotegipe, Senator; War, Duke 
de Caxias, Senator, and President of the Coun- 
cil of State; Navy, Councilor L. A. Pereira 
Franco; Finance, Baron de Cotegipe (ad in- 
terim) ; and Public Works, Commerce, and 
Agriculture, T. J. Coelho de Almeida, Deputy. 

The Council of State is made up of the fol- 
lowing members in ordinary: Princess Iin- 


perial Donna Izabel; Prince Gaston d’Or- 
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léans, Count d’Eu; Senators—Viscount d’- 
Abaeté; Marquis de Sao Vicente; Viscount 
do Rio Branco; J. T. Nabuco d’Aranjo; Vis- 
counts de Muritiba, de Bom Retiro, de Ja- 
guary, de Carvelhas, and de Nictheroy; and 
of the six members extraordinary: Senators— 
Viscount de Arax4; Duke de Caxias (Presi- 
dent); J.P. Diasde Oarvacho; J. J. Teixeira; 
Vice-Admiral J. R. de Lamare; and Dr. P. J. 
Loares de Souza. ‘ \ 
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The President of the Senate, which is com- 
posed of eight members elected for life, is Vis- 
count de Jaguary; Vice-President, Viscount 
de Camaragibe. 

The Chamber of Deputies, with 122 mem- 
bers elected for four years, has now for Presi- 
dent Councilor M. F. Corréa; Councilor A. 
J. Henriques; J. P. M. Portella; A. G. de 
Paula Fonseca. : 

The Archbishop of Bahia, J. G. de Azevedo 
(elevated in 1875), is Primate of all Brazil, and 
there are eleven bishops: those of Para, Sao 
Luiz, Fortaleza, Olinda, Rio de Janeiro, Sao 
Paulo, Porto Alegre, Marianna, Diamantina, 
Goyaz, and Ouyaba. 

The regular army (peace footing) comprises 
a special corps (staff, 29 men; engineers, 56; 
states, 118; almoners, 79; sanitary corps, 145) 
of 427 men; twenty-one battalions of infantry, 
9,864 men; five regiments, two detachments, 
one squadron, and four garrison companies of 
horse, 2,484; and three regiments and four 
battalions of artillery, with one battalion of 
engineers, 8,280: total, 16,055 men. ; 

The strength of the army in time of war is 
fixed at 32,000 men. 

The police force consists of 9,662 men, of 
whom 800 are in Rio de Janeiro. . 

The National Guard has been disbanded, to 
be reorganized in accordance with the results 
of a new census. ; { 

The Brazilian Government still maintains, in 
Paraguay, an occupation-brigade 1,500 strong 
—horse, foot, and artillery. , 

According to the terms of the law of Feb- 
ruary 27, 1875, governing military conscrip- 
tion, every Brazilian is in duty bound to take 
up arms to maintain the independence and in- 
tegrity of the empire. ; 

No army or navy officer can be deprived of 
his rank without trial. 
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The navy of the empire consists of 19 iron- 
clad steamers, 1 steam-frigate, 8 steam-cor- 
vettes, 23 steam- -gunboats, 7 steam-transports, 
and 3. sail-of-the-line; the total armament is 
230 guns, and the aggregate horse-power of 
the steamers 12,027. There were, besides, one 
school-ship, and one brig for inidshipmen, both 
without armament; in process of construc- 
tion, 1 steam iron-clad, and 4 steam-corvettes. 
There were in the navy 15 general staff of- 
ficers, 338 first-class and 159 second-class of- 
ficers, a sanitary corps 65 strong, 24 almoners, 
215 accountants, 78 guardians, 33 engineers, 
8,000 imperial marines, a naval battalion 913 
strong, and 3,400 apprentices—total, 7,313. 

Brazil is one of the few nations whose reve- 
nue persistently increases, it might be said, 
spite of all circumstances. The subjoined ta- 
bles show the branches and amounts of the 
national revenue and expenditures for the fiscal 
year commencing July 1, 1873, and ending June 
30, 1874: 

REVENUE. 


MO SrnOE ERO ELON sein ctaltyeis/-ielele's « «1sie/o cis cia c/a oeoelelsle $36,826,086 


SER ono GLC Gi 2 ge Ae a 289,987 
DEA WU PET iaieeisiacistesiac «o's ais)bs gecesi seems 8,087,991 
Orie EOE A aceo 5: sry teje Hots .els Gi ore 6 + bia,0.0,4 arco ae ve 448,873 
POMC EMO Met net tai travels @)siereyo.e/ajvare.s.5) 2 cies ee o.sieie e's 61,459 
DBUGMOEAMEN Ra hsict. dines Geist cose ese eedeelcgeet 2,094,745 
AUTRES TOYS CAVES 2. 304, 818 
Taxes on industries, trade, etc..............006- 1, ‘585, 819 
MESURE URE IMO slain lois 0). Sis ese cis.aa.¢,¢/ se stores ot es 89,319 
NG IRG EMEC MCENca ys (oiele e\Wieicicicladipiesiewsaiesis Tales silos 1,204,864 
AGO MISIEN ata Sio/o) a0. 6.16 «.cpbejesn's si eie cise Fo me cis elane 253,924 
TAS G4" -022., Ao DS Se BERD ERE teen ere 826,080 
MISRCHMMEERIIR Sr? oleic ho calecwce els od teecas vleet'e 21,652 
Receipts extraordinary... ise. sec eee eee e ees 890,318 
Eo URES Taye aiersisineiys sce .aice.sie ce es base vase 1,173,702 
Slave liberation fund 631,125 
PAUMGIIGEM eis yais'oio hocSiedvlons + ole ws plore sib biiees 7 68) 877 
Ji eae * $52,504,689 
From the provinces 11,756,078 
Municipal receipts... 2,275,959 
PRGREMCVCUUGS ects ieee ccd esse csieescies $66,536,676 
Estimated revenue for same year.............+5 51,666,944 
PNR Eo eia's vate cee esly Seis os $14,869,732 
er EXPENDITURE. ; 

Ministry ee UAE THGEPIONS. .. oesecc sees Hears $3,732,219 
Ministry, of Justice.) 0.2. ie. eniwecteceeesee cs 2,436,568 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs.............cceeeees 582,855 
WMIRTStR VOM UO IND VY celcisncceicecs vigsieciclets sence 9,994,147 
INN isinryTOLAW ari . Uae ele ctedlss Rice oaceead 9,699,015 
INES IG fit OT RHE ADICD 6 oraierb:s aie) o'e arsta-cieieiesia:6,cinie.v olpinlo 21,248,901 
Ministry QE GENMOT CO .'e, ccs -.- saa aeicia ie mticre os. 13,049,207 
eae TPs 10 sale 2c ot SoA stot RRs e's $60,742,912 
Estimated See for same year.. -». 45,881, 370 
SEPGEUAMMEI Sag ciel dis oie 'sivis\s os: e\e s anggeialoisipfelainielys $15,411,542 

In the estimated budget for 187576, the revenue 
ARTAG Waris a0 d/eiseelee'o ss $64,775,405 
‘The expenditure at 60,511,158 
oa i re) “$4,264,247 


The budget for the year 1875-76 exhibits 
h ated revenue at $64,775,405, and the 
expenditure at $60,511,158, leaving a surplus 

$4,264,247. 
entire national debt amounted, in June, 

0 P25 067,170, in the following manner, 


ACGRHEAr cee eer a nee £19, 815,400 
2 29, 000, 000 


ae) OE © £72,018,484 
“or $360,067,170 


\ 93'198,084 


Brazil has seven loans (all at Rothschild’s) 
in London, which amounted in January, 1876, 
to the following sums : 


1852 44 per cents.......... £1,210,000, emitted at 95 
1859 5 ogee eaten e 070, 000, 93 
1560.42 i eae 775.000, Me 90 
USGS! 4g" 4s recta 2,690,000, Le 88 
1865 5 BEEPS ACB. CC Od- 6,184,200, Me 94 
1871 5 OT eg Latesemtaeers 8,385, 000, < 89 


MT ovalisy-lscrad sll eee £19,815,400 
or $990, 077, 000 
The original amount of the above seven 
loans’ reached £23,222,000 ($116,110,000), 
showing that £3, 406,600 ($17,033 000) has 
already been redeemed. 
The home debt is made up as follows: 


Government stocks, fours, fives, and sixes .£26,000,000 


Gold bonds, 6 per COBEN eNES isoenceee 3, 000; 000 
Government notes and Treasury bills... 20,000,000 
Orphan=funds Ot. etsetlelea oe celsle criss ese 8,200,000 


Totalterresoncnneswer hotness cts soir £52,200,000 . 
or $261,000,000 

The six per cents are always above par, and 
these include almost the whole funded debt; 
5 per cents only amount to £220,000 ($1,- 
100,000), and 4 per cents to £12,000 ($60, 000). 
About 84 per cent. of the home debt is held in 
Rio Janeiro, 8 per cent. in Bahia, and 12 per 
cent, in foreign countries—say : 


In Brazil (Rio and Bahia)............... £25,200,000 
Trying lan dir. ciate « phieletsissa.s\clsinisis’s sarc e700 2,100,000 
Imother countries, delanceesseose css se 1,700,000 
Total saa css Reese As ames £29,000,000 

or $145,000,000 » 


The credit of Brazil on the London market 
ranks almost on a level with that of France, 
her 5 per cent. stock being usually near par. 
The home paper-money debt and Treasury bills 
do not include quite $20,000,000 of bank-notes 
not guaranteed by the state. 

The Government paper-money of Brazil was 
only $85,000,000 before the Paraguayan War; 
but it rose to $110,000,000 in 1869; since then 
it has been reduced every year, being, in June, 
1876, about $99,000,000, including Treasury 
bills. Besides the Government paper-money, 
three banks have the right of emission, viz. : 
the Bank of Brazil $16,500,000, including $3,- 
350,000 at the branches of Pernambuco, Bahia, 
Siio Paulo, Minas, Maranhio, Par4, and Rio 
Grande do Sul. : 

The Bank of Bahia emits $800,000, and that 
of Maranhio $135,000; which, added to the 
sum for the Bank of Brazil, make up a total 
of $1,933,500 in bank emission, 

No more recent returns of the commerce of 
Brazil have been published than those given in | 
the Annuat Cyotopapra for 1875; but, in tho | 
absence of new general tables, it may not be. 
uninteresting to insert here a few statistical 
details relative to the chief articles of expane 
from the empire. ws 

Coffee.—This staple alone, which is cultivated 
from the Amazon southward to the provin 
of Sao Paulo, and from the shores of t 
lantic westward to the most weste1 
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the province of Matto Grosso, or throughout 
an ‘area of nearly 1,200,000 square miles, has 
represented during the three quinquennial 
periods 1859-74 almost one-half of the total 
value of the exports. Much care and atten- 
tion are bestowed upon the culture and prep- 
aration for market of this article, the demand 
for which, in foreign countries, is constantly 
increasing, as may be seen in the subjoined 
tables for the five-year period of 1839-44 and 
that of 1869-74: 


PERIODS. | Quantitics. Value. 
BENGAL ES Sah ceo 184,113,261 Ibs. $10,377,928 
US ee may etc c 368,251,290 “ 51,743,664 

INCPEABO ccs riers cisiereie 179,138,029 lbs. $41,865,736 


Here is observed a mean annual increase of 
2.86 per cent. in the quantity and of 11.72 per 
cent. in the value of the coffee sent out of the 
country during the periods mentioned. 

But the rate of increase grew sensibly larger 
in the second of the two periods just mentioned, 
as attested by the subjoined comparative table 
of the quantities and values of the exports for 
the biennial periods of 1870-72 and 1872-74: 


PERIODS. Quantities, Value. 
TOO oo icsccswes okies 289,091,833 Ibs. $43,405,992 
DSL e Ae Mees saeescaies 418,773,944 * 64,080,072 

IN CrERSC.. «sss osians a 124,682,111 Ibs. $20,624,080 


The total quantity of coffee now produced 
in the empire is estimated at 572,000,000 
Ibs. per annum, of which one-fifth, approxi- 
mately, is reserved for home consumption; 
and the total number of coffee-shrubs is stated, 
by competent authority, to be not under 600,- 
009,000. 

Cotton.—This staple has been constantly 
cultivated, from the early colonial times down 
to the present. 

The following comparative table serves to 
exhibit the increase in the quantities and value 
of the cotton exported in the five-year periods 
1839-44 and 1869-74: 


PERIODS, Quantities, Value. 
MBB R dd steals masisiestierst sie 22,824,542 Ibs. $2,070,928 
ASOD TEOR. totorciaiserete)te cies 119,758,839 18,751,384 

MNCPEABE Ts -o5- eis tiotn - 96,934,297 Ibs. | $116,680,456 


Sugar.—Sugar-culture, formerly very ex- 
tensively carried on in Brazil, was somewhat 
neglected after the introduction of the coffee- 
shrub; but the production of sugar has been 
once more extended, and that, too, in a con- 
siderable degree, as is shown in the following 
comparative tables of the exports in the quin- 
quennial periods 1839-44 and 1869-74: 


PERIODS. Quantities. Value. 
UCR DOZE eS San onereaeen 180,773,848 Ibs. |- $5,866,424 
MISQUEY( Se adtascecseeocs tee 387,298,172 18,692,208 
BOapedder Ag0G 156,454,324 Ibs. $7,845,784 
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Hides—dry and salted—manifest in like man- 
ner a constant increase in quantity and value 
of -exports. There were 61,451,372 Ibs. of 
these commodities sent out of the country in 
the five years 186974, at a value of $5,829,- 
576, being more than double the quantity and 
nearly four times the value of the exports of 
the same articles in the quinquennial period 
1839-44. ; 

It is calculated that there are at the present 
time 20,000,000 head of bovine cattle in Brazil, 
representing a value of $113,600,000. 

India-rubber.—This important commodity, 
extracted from the Siphonia elastica, which 
grows spontaneously in great abundance in the 
provinces of Paré and Amazonas, from the 
sea-shore to a distance of some 2,000 miles 
westward, has become of late years the object 
of an immense trade, and is steadily advanc- 
ing in value. Here follows a table of the ex- 
ports of India-rubber for the same periods 
given in the foregoing tabular statistics: 


PERIODS. Quantities, Value. 
LOSI AA ay stctotarerersercictetstere 861,531 Ibs. $119,280 
BCG LUTA. 2. (orcreiohetaxstorsvoretatels 12,282,157 “ 5,861,760 
TH Greas8 Ao sscevcrestorsrte 11,420,626 Ibs. $5,742,480 


Tobacco, in the periods hitherto referred to, 
increased threefold in quantity exported, and 
more than eightfold in value. The exports do 


not, however, yet exceed 6,500,000 Ibs. per 


annum, at a value of about $742,000. 

At the beginning of 1876 there were, in 
Brazil, twenty-two lines of railway, with an 
aggregate length of 1,143 miles; sixteen lines 
in course of building, with an aggregate length 
of 830 miles; and some twenty-eight pro- 
jected, to have a total length of 4,080 miles. 

BRONGNIART, ApotpHe THmopoRE, a 
French botanist, born January 14, 1801; died 
February 18, 1876. He was the son of Ale- 
xandre Brongniart, an eminent French natural- 
ist. At an early age he devoted himself to 
the study of the natural sciences, particularly 
to that of botany, making the history of the 
cryptogams aspecial study. Before 1825 he pub- 
lished his ‘‘ Classification des Champignons,” 
and in 1828 he presented to the French Institute 
the first two volumes of his ‘‘ Histoire des Végé- 
taux Fossiles, ou. Recherches Botaniques et 
Géologiques sur les Végétaux renfermés dans 
les Diverses Couches du Globe.” The progress 
of this last-named work was interrupted by his 
feeble health. He was appointed, in 1833, Pro- 
fessor of Botany in the Museum of Natural 
History, and in 1852 Inspector-General of the 
University for the Natural Sciences. In 1834 


he was elected a member of the Academy of 


Sciences in the place of Desfontaines, and in 
1866 he was created a member of the Coun- 
cil for Secondary Special Instruction, and a 


-member of the Imperial Council of Public In-— 


struction. He was one of the founders of the 
“ Annales des Sciences Naturelles,” and con- 
tributed to this, as well as to other scientific 
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works, a large number of articles on botanical 
and physiological subjects. He also wrote the 
botanical part of the ‘‘ Voyage de la Coquille” 
(1831), and ‘“‘Enumération des Genres des 
Plantes cultivées aun Muséum d’Histoire Natu- 
relle” (1848). 

BROWNSON, Orestes Aveustus, LL. D., 
an American author, born at Stockbridge, Vt., 
September 16, 1803; died in Detroit, Mich., 
April 17, 1876. In his nineteenth year he 
joined the Presbyterian Church at Ballston, 
N. Y., where he was at the time attending 
an academy; but he afterward changed his 
views, and he became in 1825 a Universalist 
minister. He preached in different villages in 
Vermont and New York, and wrote for various 
religious periodicals in support of his new 
belief. His ecclesiastical position had grown 
into disfavor with him, when, making the 
acquaintance of Robert Owen, he was fasci- 
nated by schemes of social reform, and in 1828 
he was prominent in the formation of the 
Working-men’s party in New York, the design 
of which was to relieve the poorer classes by 
political organization; but he presently de- 
spaired of the effectiveness of this movement. 
Afterward the writings of Dr. Channing drew 
his attention to the Unitarians, and in 1882 he 
became pastor of a congregation of that de- 
nomination. In 1836 he organized in Boston 
the “Society for Christian Union and Prog- 
ress,” of which he retained the pastorate till 
he ceased preaching in 1843. Immediately 
after removing to Boston he published his 
“New Views of Christianity, Society, and the 
Church,” remarkable for its protest against 
Protestantism. In 1838 he established the 
Boston Quarterly Review, of which he was 
proprietor, and almost sole writer, during the 
five years of its separate existence, and to 
which he contributed largely during the first 
year after it was merged in the Democratic 
Review, of New York. It was designed not 
to support any definite doctrine, but to awaken 
thought on great subjects, with reference to 
speedy and radical changes. To this end also 
he published in 1840 ‘‘ Charles Elwood, or the 
Infidel converted,” a philosophico-religious 
treatise, in the form of a novel. In 1844 he 
entered the Roman Catholic communion, to 
which he afterward remained attached. The 
method which he adopted in his philosophical 
system is the distinction between intuition 
(direct perception) and reflection (indirect or 
reflex knowledge). The mind is unconsciously 
intuitive; it does not, in intuition, know that 
it has intuition of this or that truth, because as 
soon as it knows or is conscious of the intui- 
tion it has reflex knowledge. Reflection can 
contain nothing which is not first in intuition. 
In order to reflect on that’ which we know in- 
tuitively, we must have some sensible sign by 

vyhich the mind may apprehend or take hold 
of it. Such a sign is language, both in the 
ordinary and figurative sense of the word, 
which thus holds in his metaphysics a place 
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corresponding to that which tradition holds in 
his religious system. The knowledge of God, 
he maintained, is intuitive. The ideal element 
of every intellectual act is God creating creat- 
ures, ens creat ewistentias. The later publi- 
cations of Mr. Brownson are “The Spirit- 
Rapper” (1854), “The Convert, or. Leaves 
from my Experience” (1857), and ‘‘The Amer- 
ican Republic” (1865). From 1844 he con- 
ducted almost single-handed, in Boston and 
New York, Brownson’s Quarterly Review, de- 
voted especially to the defense of Roman 
Catholic doctrines, but also discussing politics 
and literature. This periodical was suspended 
in 1864, and revived in 1878, and continued to 
the close of 1875. He was invited by Dr. John 
H. Newman and others to accept a chair in 
the new university in Dublin, but he preferred 
to continue his labors in his native country. 
Translations of several of his works and essays 
have been published in Europe, where he is 
probably better known and appreciated than in 
this country. 

BUCHHOLTZ, Rerynorp, a German natu- 
ralist, born in 1836; died April 17, 1876. He 
received his early education in the Gymnasium 
of Kénigsberg, and afterward in the Joachims- 
thal Gymnasium in Berlin. He then studied 
medicine as his profession, and natural history, - 
in the Universities of Berlin and Greifswalde, 
but zodlogy was his favorite study. After 
graduating at Greifswalde, he settled there as 
practising physician, but soon went to Italy in 
order to make in Genoa and Naples thorough 
studies on the different animals inhabiting the 
sea. Although he had to struggle with great 
embarrassments, he was entirely successful, 
bringing home with him some valuable speci- 
mens of the animals of the Mediterranean. 
He then took part in the North-Pole Expe- 
dition of the Hansa, sharing all the adventures 
and privations of that ill-fated vessel. The loss 
of his collections and instruments on board of 
the Hansa affected him so much that in a fit 
of insanity he left his companions on the coast 
of Greenland. He was found among the ice- 
bergs, almost frozen, and was brought home by 
the mate of the Hansa. He was placed in an. 
asylum, where he was cured in a comparative- 
ly short time, so that he soon again resumed 
his studies. He now wrote several articles 
about the expedition of the Hansa, and was 
soon after appointed professor in the Univer- 
sity of Greifswalde. In 1872, in company with 
two young physicians, he went to the west 
coast of Africa to explore the mouths of the 
Niger. One of his companions died of yellow 
fever, while Buchholtz returned to Greifs- 
walde in 1875, after having passed through a 
shipwreck on the Madeira Islands, and various 
other dangers. In 1876 he was appointed 
ordinary professor at Greifswalde, in recog- 
nition of his services. But the dangers and 
privations of his travels had been too much 
for him, and had completely undermined his 
health, AK 
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BURRELL, Sir Pzroy, Bart., M. P., was 
born in 1812; died July 20, 1876. He was 
educated at Westminster and at Christchurch, 
Oxford. He was a deputy-lieutenant and jus- 
tice of the peace for the county of Sussex, and 
a captain in the Eighteenth Sussex Rifle Vol- 
unteers. In 1862 he was elected for the 
borough of Shoreham, and kept this seat up to 
his death. In politics he was a moderate Con- 
servative, declaring himself in favor of ‘‘nation- 
al education being based on religion.” The 
ancestors of the family were the Burrells of 
Brooke Park, near Alnwick, one of whom 
married a daughter of Sir Walter de Wodeland, 
equerry to the Black Prince. 

BUSHNELL, Horaozr, D. D., an American 
clergyman, born at New Preston, Conn., in 
1802; died at Hartford, February 17,1876. He 
graduated at Yale College in 1827, was teacher 
in an academy at Norwich, Conn., and in 1829 
became tutor in Yale College, and at the same 
time studied law, and afterward theology. In 
1833 he became pastor of the North Congre- 
gational Church in Hartford, where he con- 
tinued with eminent ability until 1859, when 
ill health compelled him toresign. In 1837 he 
delivered at Yale College the Phi Beta Kappa 
oration on the ‘ Principles of National Great- 
ness,” and in 1847 published ‘ Christian Nurt- 
ure,” in which he discussed the subject of 
religious education, and treated of the family 
as a religious institution. In 1849 appeared 
“Godin Christ,” three*discourses previously 
delivered, with a preliminary ‘“ Dissertation on 
Language as related to Thought.”” The views 
herein expressed respecting the doctrine of the 
Trinity were questioned, and the author was 
called upon to answer a charge of heresy be- 
fore the Clerical Association, of which he was 
amember. The charge was not sustained. In 
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further explanation and defense of his views, 
he published in 1851 a work entitled ‘‘ Christ 
in Theology,” in which he argued that sys- 
tematic orthodoxy is not attainable, and that 
human language is incapable of expressing 
with any exactness theological science. His 
other principal works are: ‘‘Sermons for the 
New Life” (1858); ‘‘ Nature and the Super- 
natural” (1858); ‘‘Work and Play” (1864); 
“‘Christ and His Salvation” (1864); ‘The 
Vicarious Sacrifice” (1865); ‘‘ Moral Uses of 
Dark Things” (1868); .and ‘‘Woman’s Suf- 
frage, the Reform against Nature” (1869). He 
also published many addresses, and was a fre- 
quent contributor to religious periodicals. 

BUTOHER, Samvet, Bishop of Meath, born 
in 1811; died July 22, 1876. He was the sec- 
ond son of Vice-Admiral Butcher, R. N. He 
received his education in Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, of which he was elected a Fellow in 18387. 
In 1850 he was appointed Professor of Eccle- 
siastical History, in 1852 Regius Professor of 
Divinity, and in 1866 Bishop of Meath. He 
was a member of her Majesty’s Privy Council 
in Ireland, a member of the Royal Irish Acad- 
emy, and enjoyed precedence, in right of his 
see, as premier bishop in that kingdom. He 
was the ninetieth holder of the see in succession ~ 
since its foundation in the sixth century. He 
wrote ‘‘ An Introductory Lecture on the Study 
of Ecclesiastical Literature ” (1851), “Sermons 
on the Crimean War” (1854), ‘On the Present 
State of the Romish Controversy in Ireland” 
(1855), ‘‘On the Relative Value of Human 
and Divine Knowledge” (1857), ‘“‘ On the Con-— 
servative Character of the English Refor- 
mation” (1862), ‘Some Thoughts on the Su- 
preme Authority of the Scriptures” (1864), 
and ‘‘Two Sermons on Dr. Pusey’s ‘ Eireni- 
con’” (1866). 


CABALLERO, Frrnan, the nomde plume of 
the Spanish novelist Cecilia de Arrom, born in 
1797; died in July, 1876. She was born in 
Switzerland, and was the daughter of Bohl von 

Faber, a German merchant. Having been 
educated in Germany, she went to Spain with 
her father in 1813, where the latter had a large 
business. Having become a widow after a short 
period of married life, she married the Marquis 
de Arco-Hermeso, and, when the latter had 
died in 1835, the lawyer Arrom. As his widow 
she has lived in Seville since 1863. In 1849 

she published her first novel, ‘La Gaviota,” 
_ which was followed by a number of others, 
among which may be particularly mentioned 
Familia de Alvareda,” ‘“ Clemencia,” 
grimas,” and “ Ella.” 
ral collections of smaller tales. Her works 
he beginning attracted general attention 
spain, which soon spread to France, Ger- 


.Works were translated into English, German, 


She.also published | 


many, and other European countries. She 
was the founder of modern realistic romance — 
in Spain, whose people she described with 
wonderful truth and accuracy. But in all her 
works she showed herself an ardent Spaniard, — 
and her writings are of a national character, — 
like those of few other writers of fiction. Her 
object was to encourage the Spaniards to hold 
on to their old customs, their old faith, and to 
return to the old monarchy. In this way she 

expected to see a regeneration of Spain brought — 
about. Her ‘‘ Cuentas Poesias Populares An 

Inces”’ (1859) were the first collection of Spa: 
ish popular tales and songs. Her principal 


French, and Italian. 
CABRERA, Don Ramon, Count of Morell: 
a Carlist general, born August 31, 1810; 
August 29, 1876. He studied theology in 
youth, but, as the life of a priest did not s 
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him, he entered the ranks of the Carlists, 

among whom he soon became known for his 

bravery and his cruelty, particularly for the 

latter. In 1837 he took part in the expedition 

of Don Carlos against Madrid, on which he re- 

ceived the title of Count of Morella, in conse- 

quence of a successful battle at Morella. Es- 

partero, who had command of the Christinos, 

repulsed the Carlists, whose cause from that 

time gradually declined. Maroto, the Carlist 

“commander-in-chief, concluded the convention 
of Vergara, Espana was murdered, and only 

‘Cabrera succeeded in maintaining himself in 
the mountains of Aragonia. In 1840 he was 

‘defeated by O'Donnell, driven to Catalonia, 

and finally forced on July 6, 1840, to cross the 

French border. For one year he was a pris- 

oner in the fortress of Ham, then went to 

Lyons, and from there protested against the 

resignation of Don Carlos. In 1848 he again 

tried to carry the standard of*revolt into 

‘Spain, but was defeated and forced to flee. 
After the battle of Pastoral, on January 17, 

1849, he was driven to France, remained there 

for a short time, and then went to England, 

where he married Miss Richards, a very rich 

lady. In 1850 he sought in vain to bring 

about complications between the kingdom of 

Naples and Spain, and, having been expelled 

from the former country, he retired entirely 

from the political field, taking no part in the 

Carlist rising in 1854 against the rule of Espar- 

tero and O’Donnell. In the last Carlist war, 

which came to an end in 1876, he openly took 

the part of Don Alfonso XII., who confirmed 

all his titles and dignities which he had re- 

ceived from Don Carlos. The address which 
he issued to the Carlists, calling upon them to 
lay down arms, produced but little effect, while 

Don Carlos had him tried by court-martial, 

which sentenced him to death in contwmaciam, 

CALIFORNIA. The twenty-first session 

of the Legislature of California began on the 

6th of December, 1875, and continued until 

April 3, 1876. The number of acts approved 

by the Governor was 585; but scarcely any of 

these were of special importance. The lead- 

ing subjects of consideration and discussion 

were finally left without any practical action. 

Among these was a general plan of irrigation 

for the State, reform of the educational system, 

_ prevention of what was known as the “land 
monopoly,” the regulation of agricultural and 

‘mining interests, reform in the penal system, 
and other matters, which occupied a large 
are of attention, and were the subjects of 
reports and bills, but of no enactments. The 
_ subject of retrenchment in government expenses 
eferred toa special committee, which 


the cost of administration. 
juestion of calling a convention for the 


pied considerable attention. The Legislature 
of 1873-74 had provided for submitting the 
question to a vote of the people, declaring in 
the act for that purpose that “a majority of 
the aggregate vote of the State cast for mem- 
bers of the Legislature being in favor of a con- 
vention, said convention shall be deemed to 
have been called.”” The provision of the con- 
stitution which relates to calling a convention 
for its revision uses this language: “ If it shall 
appear that a majority of the electors voting 
at such election have voted in favor of calling 
a convention, the Legislature shall, at its next 
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session, provide by ldw for calling a conven- 
tion, to be holden within six months after the 
passage of such law.”? At the election of 1875 
a majority of the votes cast upon the proposi- 
tion for a Constitutional Convention were in 
favor of it, but the number was much less than 
a majority of all the votes cast at the same 
election for other purposes. The question, 
therefore, arose whether the vote of the people 
authorized the calling of a convention. A bill 
for the purpose was introduced in the Senate 
and referred to the Judiciary Committee. Two 
reports were made, a minority of the com- 
mittee recommending that the bill pass, and 
the majority recommending its indefinite post- 
ponement. The minority took the ground that 
it was the intent of the constitution that a ma- 
jority of the electors voting on the proposition 
for a convention should determine whether it 
was to be held, and the majority maintained 
that a majority of the persons voting at the 
election for any purpose was necessary. The 
majority report was finally adopted. A bill 
originating in the Assembly for the same pur- 


pose was passed by that body, but defeated in © 
An act was passed recommend- 
ing the electors of the State to vote at the next 


the Senate. 


election on the amendments of the constitu- 


tion, proposed by the Legislature of 1873-74, _ 


The subject of regulating railroads occup 
a very large share of attention during the 
sion. No fewer than four bills were intr 
and debated at considerable length. 
all referred to a committee, which 
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elaborate report on the general subject of rail- 
road legislation, and recommended the passage 
of an act, originating in the Senate, known as 
the ‘“O’Connor bill.”’ This was passed, and 
received the approval of the Governor on the 
3d of April. It provides that the Governor 
shall, on or before the 15th of May, 1876, ap- 
point three competent persons as Commission- 
ers of Transportation, who shall be in no way 
connected with or interested in railroad busi- 
ness, and who shall serve two years, or until 
their successors are appointed, They must 
qualify by taking an appropriate oath, and en- 
tering into bonds of $10,000 each for the faith- 
ful performance of their duties. Each com- 
missioner is to be paid $3,000 per annum, and 
a secretary may be employed, at a salary of 
$1,800. It is made the duty of the commis- 
sioners to inspect railroads and require them 
to be kept in a safe condition. All companies 
are required to file with the commissioners 
copies of their tariffs of charges, their rules, 
regulations, and instructions to employés in 
force on the 1st of January, 1876, and to make 
no changes in them. The president, or other 
executive officer in charge of each railroad 
company, is required to furnish detailed infor- 
mation of its affairs, sixty-three items being 
designated of the information to be given, coy- 
ering the amount of stock and debts of the road, 
cost and equipment, characteristics, operations 
of the last year, earnings, and expenses. Neglect 
to furnish this information is made punishable 
by fine of $100 to $1,000. Authority is given to 
the commissioners to examine the books and 
papers and the officers and employés of any 
railroad company in order to ascertain its con- 
dition and management. In case of dispute the 
commissioners may fix the route of any new 
line, determine the compensation to be made 
by one railroad to another for transportation, 
and determine the time-tables, accommoda- 
tions, etc., required by the public. Awards by 
the commissioners are subject to revision in the 
county courts, with the right of appeal to the 
Supreme Court. Extortion and discrimination 
are defined and prohibited under penalties, to 
be exacted by the commissioners. The sub- 
stance of the definition of extortion is demand- 
ing or receiving more than the regular specified 
rates for fare, freight, storage, or delivery, and 
discrimination is demanding or receiving more 
or less of one person than another for a like 
service. The issue of free passes is restricted 
to the directors, officers, and employés of the 
railroads, with their families, the officers and 
agents of other railroads, and of telegraph 
companies, destitute persons, the State Com- 
missioners, and their employés traveling on 
official business, public messengers, troops and 
persons entitled by existing laws or contracts 
to free transportation. There is a penalty of 
«$100 for issuing free passes to others than 
ees hose designated. It is made the duty of the 
Bi missioners to investigate violations of the 
law and prosecute suits therefor. 
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Among the bills which were prominent in 
the deliberations, but which failed to pass, was 
one to simplify the school system, one repeal- 
ing the compulsory education law, one com- 
pelling publishers of libels to make retraction, 
and one requiring the signature of the writer 
to be appended to all newspaper articles. 
Among the other acts passed was one to regu- 


‘late the practice of medicine, requiring all 


practitioners to have a diploma, either from 
some medical institution or, from a board 
of examiners authorized and established by 
the act; one abolishing the Board of Tide 
Land Commissioners; one repealing the act to 
permit the voters of every town or city to 
vote on the question of granting licenses for 
the sale of liquor; and one establishing a So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Oruelty to Children. 

A committee of the Assembly, appointed to 
examine into the affairs of the State Land- 
Office, having reported unfavorably on its 
administration, a commission was provided 
to inquire more thoroughly into all matters 
relating to the sales and disposal of the pub- 
lic lands of the State. Its report was made to 
the Governor on the 14th of October. This 
showed that the fees of the office of Surveyor- 
General and Register of the Land-Office from 
December 4, 1871, to December 6, 1875, 
amounted to $74,713.36, of which $42,499.97 
was unaccounted for. The Surveyor-General 
during that period claimed to have expended 
$31,004.07 for extra clerk-hire, maps, certifi- 
cates, postage, expressage, and traveling-ex- 
penses. Allowing these items, there was still 
$11,211.32 unaccounted for. Besides the fees 
of the office, there had been expended by it 
$65,565.60 drawn from the State Treasury. 
The commission concluded that ‘lamentable 
extravagance (to use the mildest possible lan- 
guage)’’ had “characterized the official con- 
duct of the ex-Surveyor-General.” 

The subject of Chinese immigration was 
taken up by the Legislature and an investiga- 
tion by a commission of the Senate ordered 
to take place during the recess, The following 
resolutions were also adopted: 

Whereas, It is the duty of the General Government 


to promote the welfare of its citizens by the enact- 
ment of wise laws, and to advance their material in- 


terests by treaties of friendship and commerce with — 


foreign nations, by conceding to their subjects such 
rights as they allow our citizens to enjoy in their 
territories; and— 

Whereas, Our Mita treaty with China grants to 
her subjects privileges for which in return we re- 
ceive no corresponding advantages, but which 
bring to our shores large numbers of her people, 
many of whom come among us to pursue an immoral 
vocation, which has made certain quarters of our 
towns and cities localities where human degradation 
is seen in its most abhorrent forms; and— _ 

hereas, The laboring element that is brought 
among us from China by organized companies of 


capitalists is not of a desirable character as resi- 
dents, because, owing to the low standard of living 
on which it can subsist, it deprives our own working- 
pers of employment in industries which they have 
earned only by a long appr 

Whereas, Pauper wages 


aticeship ; and— 


j 
ag 


or our own working- — 
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classes, who have wives and children depending on 
them for support, result from the maintenance of the 
treaty with China, which largely contributes to fill 
our poor-houses and hospitals with unwilling in- 
mates as the only shelter they can obtain from pov- 
erty and sickness caused by loss of work; and— 

Whereas, It is against public policy that under any 
present pretext whatever encouragement should be 
given by treaty stipulations, or otherwise, to the im- 
migration of a servile laboring element among us: 
therefore, be it 

esolued by the Senate, the Assembly concurring, 
That our Senators be instructed, and our Represent- 
atives requested, to use their influence to have Ar- 
ticles V. and VI. of our treaty with China modified, so 
as to discourage the further immigration of Chinese 
to our shores, by appropriate action on the part of 
the Federal Government. 

Resolved, That his Excellency the Governor be re- 
quested to forward a copy of the foregoing preamble 
and resolutions to our Senators and Representatives 
in Congress at as early a day as possible. 


Before the Senate commission entered upon 
its inquiry, a public meeting was held in San 
Francisco for the expression of the sentiment 
of the people on the subject. Governor Irwin 
addressed the meeting, declaring that the influx 
of the Chinese threatened a subversion of our 
civilization and the degradation of American 
labor. An address was adopted setting forth 
the extent of Chinese immigration, its effect 
upon industry, morals, and health, and the ne- 
cessity of some action to put a check upon it. 

' Among the statements of the address were the 
following: 


Altogether they cannot be made more than in a 
partial degree amenable to the laws of the several 
States they have invaded; they, in effect, constitute 
@ vast secret society, governed by laws and con- 
_trolled by officials of their own; beyond the reach 
of the legally constituted authorities of the land, 
they are for the most part so singularly regardless 
of the laws of health in their mode of living and so 
difficult to be brought within sanitary regulations 
especially as to proper ventilation in their crowde 
abodes, as to constitute wherever they are found in 
numbers a startling menace to public health. 

They will never acquire our language except for 
the purpose of perfecting themselves for certain em- 
ployment. Their civilization is not in accordance 
with ours. Their numbers make them as formi- 
dable, and their habits as destructive, as the locusts 
of Egypt or the grasshoppers of Kansas. 

We look upon them with fear and alarm. No su- 
periority of race or intelligence can resist such su- 

eriority of numbers. They are not of us, and we 
invoke the protection of the General Government 
against the invasion now upon us and with which we 
are threatened. 

The committee give their denial to the sentimental 
error that the Chinese are distinguished for the pe- 

_culiar possession of the virtues of industry and are 
‘a law-abiding and inoffensive population. The 
_ truth is, that in the city of San Francisco there are 
not Jess than ten thousand Chinese belonging to the 


criminal classes, and number among them the most 
abandoned and dangerous of criminals; that the 
are more difficult to manage by the police authori- 
ties than the same class among the white people, 
and are entirely out of the pale of any possible refor- 
ation. ) Fatt 
‘The committee are informed, upon intelligent 
Chinese authority, that this class is dangerous, and 
ant source of terror to their own people, em- 
s it does gamblers, opium-eaters, hangers- 
ns of prostitution, and men of abandoned 
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and violent character who live upon their country- 
men by levying black-mail, and exacting tribute from 
all classes of Chinese society. 


The address closed with the following reso- 
lutions, which were adopted by the meeting: 


Resolved, That the sentiments embodied in the 
foregoing address are expressions of the opinion of 
this assemblage, and in view of the facts therein set 
forth we earnestly recommend the Congress of the 
United States to give this matter of Chinese immi- 
gration its immediate and earnest attention, 

Kesolved, That the people of California, in their 
perfect loyalty to the Government and the law, rec- 
ognize their duty to the Chinese now among us, 
promising them protection and all their rights, and 
a guarantee of all the privileges to which they are 
entitled under existing laws. 

Resolved, That in relation to the continuing immi- 
gration of Chinese, we claim the right, from our su- 
perior knowledge of the results of this immigration 
and our observation of its practical workings, and as 
an intelligent part of the American people, to de- 
clare our unalterable hostility to it, to say that the 
bulk of this immigration is pure and simple peonage. 

Resolved, That the majority of the immigrants are 
coolies, in bondage to secret organizations more pow- 
erful than our courts, and held in servitude for debt 
—a slavery only. terminable at the will of masters 
over whom our laws have no control, 

Resolved, That this system is immoral and brutal- 
izing—worse than African slavery. It involves sys- 
tematic violation of our State and municipal laws, 
and is attended by murder, false and forcible im- 
prisonment, perjury, subornation, kidnapping, and 
the sale of women for the purpose of prostitution. 

Resolved, That the presence of these people in our 
midst has a tendency to demoralize society and min- 
ister to its worst vices; it aids to corrupt and de- 
bauch our youth, and the labor of this servile class 
comes in direct competition with the labor of Ameri- 
can citizens. It degrades industrial occupations, 
drives white labor from the market, multiplies idlers 
and paupers, and is a menace to Christian civiliza- 
tion. If these things be true—and we challenge 
their successful denial—then we have a right to de- 
mand of Congress that it shall investigate, and then 
legislate for the abatement of this evil: therefore— 

Resolved, That the general committee having this 
meeting in charge shall appoint, the mayor of the 
city approving, not to exceed five reputable citizens 
of San Francisco, intelligent upon this Chinese 
question, who shall proceed to Washington, and, 
having submitted this address and these resolutions 
to the Houses of Congress, shall earnestly urge such 
legislation as may be necessary to meet the require-~ 
ments of this occasion. 


The Senate commission pursued its investi- 
gation for several weeks during the months of 
April and May, and took a large mass of testi- 
mony concerning the character and effects of 
Chinese immigration. In the latter part of the 
year a committee of the Federal Senate visited 
the State for the purpose of inquiring into the 
same subject. The official reports have not 
yet been made public. ‘tbe 

There was no State election this year, but 
conventions of the political parties were held 
for the purpose of appointing delegates to the 
national conventions. That of the Republi- — 
cans took place at Sacramento, on the 27th of | 
April. The following resolutions were unani- 


mously adopted : 3 dade 
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in its principles is the only security of national ex- 
istence, prosperity, and honor. . 

Resolved, That in su pressing the great rebellion, 
begun and prosecuted by one wing of the Demo- 
cratic party, countenanced and aided by the other, 
and in destroying slavery and preserving the nation, 
the Republican party justly earned the gratitude of 
the lovers of liberty and good government every- 
where ; yet as a political party it cannot long endure 
and receive popular support solely on renown al- 
ready achieved, however brilliant, but must go for- 
ward and courageously deal with other questions 
now demanding consideration, and that among such 
questions there is none more pressing or important 
than reform in the civil service of the Government, 
and the complete extirpation of the spodls system, in- 
augurated by the Democratic party. 

solved, That we both admire and approve the 
action of those who have been, and are still, engaged 
in the prosecution and punishment of official dis- 
honesty ; that we are in favor of an economical 
administration of the Government by honest, faith- 
ful, and capable officers. 

Resolved, That the Republican party of California 
deprecates now, as it has done at all times in the 
past, the presence among us of hordes of seryile 
Chinese, inimical to our advancement as a nation; 
that, while the Democratic party has repeatedly re- 
solved against the introduction of these people, it 
has never taken action to prevent it; that we fully 
indorse the course of our representatives, to whom 
is due the credit of the only laws of reform upon 
this subject; that we are in favor of such a modifi- 
cation of the existing treaty with China as will effect- 
ually prevent any further influx of these people 
into our State. 

Resolved, That we favor a return to metallic cur- 
rency, and the restoration of the silver coin of the 
United States to its constitutional equality with gold 
as a legal tender. 

Resolved, That the funded debt of the nation, the 
principal and interest of which was by law made 
payable in gold, should be so paid, and that any and 
every scheme of repudiation, direct or indirect, 
meets the hearty condemnation of the Republicans 
of California. 

Feesolved, That the Democracy of this State is not 
to be trusted as a national party with the possession 
of the presidential office or of Congress, because of 
its purpose to add hundreds of millions to the 
national debt, for pensions to Confederate soldiers, 
claims for cotton, legally and justly confiscated, and, 
in the end, over a thousand millions as compensation 
for the loss of slaves of the South; the allowance of 
which would most surely result in another war, since 
loyal Union men will never peaceably consent to be 
taxed to pay treason for its losses. 


After the delegates had been appointed, the 
following additional resolutions were adopted: 
Stesolved, That while the Republican party con- 


_ tains many men who, by their recognized ability and 


devotion to the principles of the party, have proved 
themselves worthy of public support and confidence, 
and capable of filling honorably the highest office in 
the gift of the people, the Republican party of Cali- 
fornia especially recognizes in the Hon. Neots a. 
Blaine an eminently able and tried exponent of the 
principles of the party, of large experience in public 
life, of the purest public and private character, and 
possessing in a marked degree those personal quali- 
ties which would do honor to the office of President 
of the United States. 

Feesolved, That while thus expressing our prefer- 
ence for the Hon. James G. Blaine, yet, having con- 
fidence in the intelligence and patriotism of our 
delegates to the National Convention, we leave them 
unembarrassed by instructions, and free to exercise 
their own deliberate choice in the convention, as 
the interests of the country may in their judgment 
seem to demand. 2 


The Democratic Convention was held in San 
Francisco, on the 24th and 25th of May. A 
State Central Committee and delegates to the 
St. Louis Convention were chosen. ‘The plat- 
form enunciated the following principles: 


1. Fidelity to all the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

2. The perpetual union of all the States, with local 
self-government in every section. 

3. Civil-service reform and the restoration of the 
tests of honesty, fidelity, and capacity, in the quali- 
fication of public officers. 

4, Retrenchment and economy in the Federal, 
State, and municipal administration, lessening the 
burdens on labor by the reduction of offices and 
taxation. 

5. The exposure and speedy punishment by penal 
laws of the corruption and peculation in the ad- 
ministration of public affairs. 

6. The private use and appropriation of public 
funds by official custodians means embezzlement 
and robbery. Official accountability exacted and 
enforced by a better administration of the civil and 
criminal laws. 

7. State corporations supervisable by and subor- 
dinate to State legislation in the interests of the 
people. 

8. Free schools, exempt from all sectarian control, 
and a free press, accountable for abuses to the civil 
and criminal laws. 

9. The preservation of the public faith and credit, 
and the honest payment of the public debt. 

10. The money of the Constitution, gold and sil- 
ver, the only legal tender. 

11. A tariff for purposes of revenue only. 

12. No Chinese immigration. It is so thoroughly 
obnoxious to our people and institutions that its 
prohibition is imperatively demanded, and all the 
powers of the Government should be exerted to that 
end. 


A resolution was adopted, declaring that the 
vote of the State in the National Convention 
should be cast by a majority of the delegates. _ 
Then the following was adopted by acclama- 
tion, under a suspension of rules: 

Whereas, The Hon. Samuel J. Tilden, Governor of 
the State of New York, by his manly defense of the 
people against the corrupt schemes of political trick- 
sters, has proved himself to be a true reformer and a 
fit champion of the people in conflict with official 
corruption, and by his bold advocacy of the hard- 
money circulating medium of our country he has 
made himself an unobjectionable leader of the Dem- 
ocratic party: therefore, be it 

Etesolved, That his nomination as President of the 
United States by the National Democratic Conven- 
tion would be acceptable to the Democratic party of 
California as a glorious victory in the cause of hon- 
est government. 

A decision was rendered by the Supreme 
Court of the State on the 11th of February, 
in the case of the People vs. the Hibernia Sav- 
ings and Loan Society, to the effect that mort- 
gages and credits are not subject to taxation. 
The constitution of the State provides that 
“taxation shall be equal and uniform through- 
out the State. All property in this State shall 
be taxed in proportion to its value, to be ascer- 
tained as directed by law; but assessors and 
collectors of town, county, and State taxes 
shall be elected by the qualified electors of the 
district, county, or town in which the property 


taxed for State, county, or town purposes is 


situated.” The political code of the State re-— 
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quires that all property shall be taxed, and 
declares that personal property includes ‘‘ mon- 
ey, goods, chattels, evidences of debt, and things 
in action.” Judge McKinstry, in delivering 
the opinion of the court, maintained that “‘ evi- 
dences of debt and things in action” could 
not be regarded as property within the mean- 
ing of the constitution. He said: 


That causes of action are dependent on too many 
contingencies to be capable of appraisement which 
shall accord with any rule of equality or uniformity 
of value, is too plain for argument. Yet the con- 
stitution requires that all property shall be assessed 
on the ad valorem principle by local assessors. All 
property which is visible and tangible is capable 
of such assessment ; choses in action are not. The 
word “‘ property”’ has been used in our language in 
several senses; but in the case in hand we cannot 
be limited to the meaning given it by the code, 
but may also—and such is our duty—look for its 
Meaning in the constitution. The constitution 
provides that no property, as property, shall be 
taxed, except such as is capable of a valuation by 
the assessors, which shall be ratably equal and uni- 
form with that affixed to all other property. ... 

It is property in possession or enjoyment, and not 
merely in right, which must ultimately pay every 
tax. The Legislature may declare that a cause of 
action shall be taxed, but a cause of action cannot 
pay the tax; and this because it has, and can have, 
no value independent of the tangible wealth out of 
which it may be satisfied... . 

He who has the property in possession must be 
taxed on its value, and the value once taxed cannot 
be retaxed without a violation of the constitutional 
provision that each value shall be taxed proportion- 
ately to the sum of all the values. 

The sovereign power of the people employing 
the prerogative of taxation regards not the claims 
of individuals on individuals, but deals with the 
aggregate wealth of all; that which is supposed 
to be unlimited is here limited by an inexorable 
law which parliaments cannot set aside, for it is 
only to the actual wealth that governments can re- 
sort, and, that exhausted, they have no other prop- 
erty resource. This is as certain as that a paper 
promise to pay money is not money... . 

The facts of the present case do not present any 
question as to the power of the Legislature to re- 
quire the payment of a specific sum by way of 
license for the transaction of a practical business, or 
the performance of particular acts, The views 
above expressed remove the objection heretofore 
resorted to, that the creditor cannot complain if the 
debtor shall pay a double tax. The creditor can 
always complain, because the credit should not be 
baron. at all, inasmuch as it has no independent value, 
and therefore cannot be taxed in proportion to such 
value (as part of the aggregate of value) in the man- 
ner required by the constitution. 


_ Judge Miles concurred fully in Judge McKin- 
stry’s views. Chief-Justice Wallace and Judge 
Crockett submitted separate but concurrent 


opinions. Chief-Justice Wallace said: 
' This provision of the constitution established 


the suxiina! tule that property taxation in this State 


should always be imposed upon an ad valorem, as 
ontradistinguished from a specific basis, and may 


paraphrased thus: ‘All the actual wealth within 
is State shall be equally burdened with the sup- 
of the government.’ That ‘‘ property” as here 
yed in the constitution, and ‘actual wealth” 


like excludes mere credits, is believed 
onstrable. -In the nature of things, both 
iblic expenditure indulged and the 


Fas 


araphrase, are synonymous, and that. 
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consequent degree of taxation necessary for its sup- 
ply have reference to the actual aggregate wealth of 
the political community to which government looks 
for support. These habitually vary as the State is 
popularly said to be comparatively rich or compara- 
tively poor, 

The Legislature, in making up the budget, must 
necessarily, therefore, look to the aggregate amount 
of actual wealth in the hands of the people, and 
borne upon the tax-rolls. This constitutes the ca- 
pacity to pay, which it is always indispensable for 
the statesman to consider. And in considering it, 
how, it may be asked, can it be supposed that the 
aggregate wealth of the people—their actual capaci- 
ty to pay taxes—is at all made up of credits—the 
mere indebtedness owing by individual members of 
the body politic to others of its members ? 

An answer would perhaps most readily be found 
in supposing, were such a thing possible, that the 
entire tax-rolls exhibited nothing but such indebted- 
ness. Taxation attempted under such circumstances 
would of course be wholly fanciful, as having no 
actual basis for its exercise, 

It must result, therefore, that mere credits are a 
false quantity in ascertaining the sum of wealth which 
is subject to taxation as property, and that, in so 
far as that sum is attempted to be increased by the 
addition of those credits, property taxation, based 
thereon, is not only merely fanciful, but necessarily 
the unconstitutional imposition of an additional tax 
upon a portion of the property already once taxed. 


Mr. Justice Crockett, speaking of former de- 
cisions, said : 


I am satisfied, upon more mature deliberation, and 
in the light of the later and more exhaustive argu- 
ments of the questions, that the former rulings on this 
point cannot be supported. The constitution being 
the fundamental law, it is of the utmost consequence 
to the people that its provisions should be properly 
construed. This is peculiarly true of those pro- 
visions relating to the power of taxation—a power 
more subject to abuse than any other, and which 
directly affects the interest of every citizen. What- 
ever weight may be due to the rule of stare decisis, 
as applied to other subjects, it ought not, inmy opin- 
ion, to prevent a return to a proper construction of 
those provisions of the constitution which affect 
the vital question of taxation. No great property 
rights have grown up under the former construction, 
which can be injuriously affected by the change in 
the rule, and I discover no sufficient reason for per- 
sisting in a construction, the only effect of which, in 
a large majority of cases, is to inflict upon the bor- 
rowers of money an unjust and oppressive system 
of double taxation. That this isthe necessary result 
of a tax on debts secured by mortgage for money 
loaned is, in my opinion, too plain to admit of de- 
bate. 


Mr. Justice Rhodes dissented from these opin- 
ions and from the judgment of the court, which 
reversed the decision of the lower court and 
remanded the case. 

The following industrial and commercial 
statistics of California, for 1875, were received 
too late for the last volume of this work : 


PRODUCTS, Quantity. 
SWitlGarbe seca jatiniets apts sien weceisteareh wearer 20,000,000 centals. 
Wheat and flour exports .............. se ae 
Goldiand silven=sihenan ssc <ecmieewe $ 
Coinage of San Francisco Mint........ : 
ISNT Ae bo adder Da SOUOO ST Ore Gos. rk 
EV.GOL SEI ccccaceckss.cclidiesis 3 500,000 p 
A) RT Ree Caner eS Er $,000,000 
(QUcksilver yal. ecceces es ees 44.000 flas! 
Exports of merchandise by sea... 000 


Tonnage movement of Central Pacific 19 ; 
O05. 


Railroad... 2... eee ee eee eete eee eee | 
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PRODUCTS. Quantity. 
Tonnage movement of Southern Pacific 
RVaNIVOAU te ce cre citeniecieice senate a= os 451,854,741 pounds, 
Deposits in sayings-banks .-++ $72,500,000 
Banking capital.........+..0..seseeeee $150,000,000 
Corporation dividends disbursed...... $28,000,000 


The total acreage of wheat in 1876 was 
2,169,000 acres, and the yield 24,776,000 cen- 
tals; barley, 613,000 acres, 10,066,000 centals. 
The gold yield for 1876 was estimated in No- 
vember at $20,000,000. 

The census of school-children, for the years 
1874 and 1875, was as follows: 


PUPILS. 1874. 1875. 
Whites, five to seventeen years....... 157,511 169,383, 
TNCvOASe OVE LO Sas cueeracceeceeeree|ls | siete 189,596 
Negroes, same age.... .... 1,064 1,067 
Increase over 1873......... biibves 123 
Indians, same age......... 1,142 1,113 
TNCTORRO' OVER LS TS ice sale are oe vine Sebin sell Wa a ererel= 5 43 
PLOUA Sie ramueieoiswnnisies sia's © vers Relseinini= 159,717 171,563 
Fnoreasev Over slots a. Wascsnscacessaenelin es tee. 22.958 
Total children under five years........ 74,876 78,650 
PMGhe ase OVER ESTE . Pilcicles cos cispeetea etc a Biaieclelwe 8,564 
ATTENDANCE, 
PUPILS, 1874. 18%, 
Census children attending school at 
any time of the year............... 105,890 116,896 
Average daily attendance of census ; 
MUMNAGH ays ivi oo ap pices teieer moe as 63,651 69,658 
Average census children belonging to 
PUBUGBCROOIS ST. s<cjeste seis) ectes 70,279 77,3850 
At private schools at any time in the 
year—census children.......:...... 14,149 15,021 
Percentage of census children who 
have attended only public schools... 8.86 8.75 
Ditto who haye attended only private 
RGRGOIBUML SUS, mines ttececmeelin Jee ee ce 8.04 
At no school during the year—census 
CRAUNOIR ec ale settee cree sels 8's 89,678 89,646 
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Of 224,633 children in 1874 and 252,301 in 
1875, the nativities were: 


PUPILS. 1874, 1875, 
Native born, both parents native born| 109,742 125,119 
Native born, one parent foreign born} 24,207 26,962 
Native born, both parents foreign born| 85,887 3,776 
Foreign born, children............... 4,797 444 
SCHOOL STATISTICS. 

SCHOOLS. 1878. | 1874. | 18%5. 
School-districts in California, ...., 1,462 | 1,512 | 1,579 
First-grade schools.............. 465 718 875 
Second-grade schools............ T61 137 TT0 
Third-grade schools.............. 642 550 545 


1,868 | 2,005 | 2,190 
The value of school property in 1875 was 
$5,068,678.30 ; recclnendaa all sources for 
school purposes, $3,390,359.30; apportionment 
per child, $19.76. 
_ CAMERON, J. Donaxp, Secretary of War, 
is the eldest son of Senator Simon Cameron, 
of Pennsylvania, and was born in Harrisburg, 
about 18830. Until the present year, he has 
never held public office, but for ten years 
past has taken a prominent part in Pennsylva- 
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nia politics. For a number of years he was 
President of the Northern Central Railroad of 
Pennsylyania, in which position he was suc- 
ceeded by Colonel Thomas A. Scott, when the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company obtained a 
controlling interest in the Northern Central. 
Mr. Cameron was a prominent member of the 
Republican State Convention which met at 
Harrisburg in March, 1876, and by it was 
chosen as the head of the Pennsylvania dele- 
gation to the National Convention which as- 
sembled in Cincinnati in June. May 22, 1876, 
Mr. Cameron was nominated by President 
Grant as Secretary of War, and was promptly 
confirmed by the Senate. The new Secretary 
is regarded as a man having administrative 
abilities of a high order. 

CAPERTON, Aten T., was born near 
Union, Monroe County, Va. (now West Va.), 
November 21, 1810; died in Washington, 
July 26, 1876. He graduated at Yale College 
in 1832, and studied law at Staunton, Va. He 
was for several years a member of the Virginia 
Legislature, his last term in the Senate being in 
185960. He was a member of the Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1861, and opposed seces- 
sion until the beginning of hostilities. He 
was elected to the Confederate States Senate, 
and served till the fall of the Confederacy. 
He was chosen to represent West Virginia in 
the Senate of the United States for the full 
term beginning March 4, 1875. He was a 
member of the Committees on Claims, Rail- 
roads, and the Revision of the Laws of the 
United States. 

CAPPONI, Marquis Gino, the last repre- 
sentative of an illustrious Florentine family, 
born September 14, 1792; died February 8, 
1876. In 1847 he was created Senator of 
Tuscany, and after the proclamation of the 
Constitution of-1848 he became Minister of 
State and President of the Council. In the 
following years he resolved to give up public 
life, but afterward accepted a position as a 
member of the commission governing Tuscany 
in the absence of the grand-duke. His con- 
tributions to Italian literature are numerous. 
He wrote a number of articles for the “ Italian 
Anthology” on Florence, which were sup- 
pressed in 1832. In addition to these various 
publications he dictated, after he became blind, 
an important work under the title of “ Frag- 
ments on the Subject of Education.” He was 
also one of the principal editors of the ‘ His- 
torical Archives,” published in Florence. His 
biography was written by Montazio (1872). 

CARNE, Lovis Marorry, Count pz, an 
eminent French publicist, born February 17, 
1804; died February 13, 1876. He entered 
the diplomatic service at an early age. In 


1839 he was elected to the Chamber of Dep- 
uties, where he was a follower of Lamartine. 
He opposed many of the points of M. Guizot’s — 
foreign policy, but in the year 1847 accepted — 
the presidency of the Commercial otitis r 
afte y 


of Foreign Affairs. From this he retired 
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the Revolution of February 24, 1848. He was 
elected a member of the Academy in 1863. 
Appearing as a candidate for a seat in the 
Legislature in 1869, he was defeated. He re- 
ceived the decoration of the Legion of Honor 
in 1837. He was the author of numerous 
works, among which are ‘‘ Vues sur Histoire 
Contemporaine”’ (1833), ‘‘ Du Gouvernement 
Représentatif en France et en Angleterre” 
(1841), and “L’Europe et le Second Empire” 
(1865). He also furnished numerous contribu- 
tions to the Revue Huropéenne, the Hncyclopé- 
die du XTXme Siécle, the Dictionnaire de la 
Conversation, the Revue des Deux Mondes, and 
numerous journals. His son Louis accompa- 
nied the French Scientific Expedition to Indo- 
China in 1866 to 1868, and gained consider- 
able reputation by his contributions to the 
_ Revue des Deux Mondes, on that country. 

CENTRAL AMERICA (América CenTRat), 
the isthmian territory comprised between 
Mexico and Colombia, and the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans, and serving to unite the north- 
ern and southern continents of America. 

It comprises the five independent states of 
Gnatemala, Honduras, San Salvador, Nicara- 
gua, and Oosta Rica, formerly united under a 
single Government, known as the Republic of 
Central America. 

On February 22, 1876, the plenipotentiaries 
for the reéstablishment of the Central Ameri- 
can Oonfederation retired ‘to their respective 
homes,” leaving the prospects of reconstruc- 
tion as meagre as at the time of their assem- 
bling. The spirit of union, nevertheless, still 
exists in the breasts of the people, though it is 
manifested with greatest earnestness in Guate- 
mala, by far the most progressive of the five 
states. 

On September 15, 1876, the anniversary 
of Central American independence was cele- 
brated in all of them with unabated patriotism, 
and in the midst of enthusiastic rejoicings. In 
the national palace of Guatemala, Sefior T. 
Martin Barrundia, of the War Department, 
delivered an oration, the concluding remarks 
of which reflect the prevailing policy at the 
present time in that country respecting Cen- 
tral American reunification: ‘‘Itis on this day 
that we ought all to strive to join in the prayer 
that these five sections of the same territory 
may soon form one family, united under one 
and the same flag, and so present to the world 
the grand spectacle of another republic founded 
by them, like that of Washington or William 
Tell.” 

Through the mediation of the British Gov- 
ernment, the consent of the Government of 
San Salvador to a satisfactory settlement of 
the outstanding bonds for the Salvadorian por- 
tion of the original Central American debt 
_ was obtained. New difficulties, created by 
; a minister of the republic in London, appear, 
howe a to offer an obstacle to the immediate 
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the Foreign Office, appealing against further 
delay. 

GHAIX DEST ANGE, Gustave Lovis 
Victor ADOLPHE Onartes, a French lawyer 
and politician, born April 11, 1800; died De- 
cember 14, 1876. He took an active part in 
the exciting events of 1830 and 1848, and was 
engaged in numerous celebrated trials. At the 
end of 1857 he was appointed procureur géné- 
ral*at the Imperial Court in Paris. He was 
appointed shortly after Councilor of State, and 
in 1862 was created a Senator of the Empire. 
In 1863 he was appointed Vice-President of 
the Council of State, and in 1864 was assigned 
to preside over the section of Public Works and 
Fine Arts. He took an active part in the Corps 
Législatif as.commissioner of the Government, 
and in 1868 presented to the Senate a report 
on the celebrated -petition of the Catholics 
demanding free superior instruction. He was 
created a Commander of the Legion of Honor 
in 1858, and a Grand Officer in 1861. 

CHELIUS, Maxiiriaw JosEpn, an eminent 
German surgeon, bornin 1794; died August 17, 
1876. He studied at Mannheim and Heidelberg, 
receiving at the age of eighteen the diploma of 
Doctor of Medicine. He practised medicine 
in several cities, was physician to the hospital 
at Ingolstadt, Bavaria, and accompanied the 
Baden troops in the invasion of France after 
the overthrow of Napoleon I. He subsequent- 
ly increased his knowledge of surgery and 
medicine by attending a course of lectures at 
the hospitals and universities of Vienna, Gét- 
tingen, Berlin, and Paris. In 1817 he was 
appointed Extraordinary and in 1819 Ordinary 
Professor of Medicine at Heidelberg. In 1826 
he was created a ducal councilor of Baden. 
His best-known work is his ‘ Handbuch der 
Chirurgie” (2 vols., seventh edition, 1851), 
which has been translated into several lan- 
guages, and is considered a standard work on 
surgery. He was also the author of “Ueber 
die Heilung der Blasenscheidenfisteln durch 
Cauterisation”’ (1844), and ‘‘Zur Lehre von 
den Staphylomen des Auges” (1858). 

OHEMISTRY. Chemistry of the Brain.— 
Mr. Charles T. Kingsett, assistant of Dr. Thu- 
dichum, in his researches into the chemical 
constitution of the brain, in a lecture before 
the Liverpool Chemists’ Association, stated as 
follows the constituents of brain-substance: 
TABLE SHOWING CONSTITUENTS OF THE BRAIN. 


GROUP OF SULPHURIZED PRINOIPLES. 
PAUDEINOIS catsratettatare cleieteiaia'e)viesere' e's Org Hy 19Ny 8009 


GROUP OF PHOSPHORIZED PRINCIPLES, 
Sub-Group of Kephalins. 


RG PNAliNt vec sasmiaienia’>mceeiesiat ieee CygHyoN PO: 
Reephaloidinisigse <:y- a2. steaisieis je 9210s Crate PO.3 
Oxy-kephalin...,.......- oo» CygHrgN POs 
Peroxy-kephalin 49H 7gN PO, 
Amido-kephalin..................- oN. 
te compounds with PtCl,; CdCl, ; “Pp ® “acids, Vases, 
and salts 
Sub-Group of Myelins. 
Myelin . 31... 2,sensiee Ber sleareiarane cuss’ C4yH,;N PO, 
SUL Y-MVELIN eg scat suelo cee lee ese CioHaeN POs. 
Mimido-miyelinkotices i. sk) (ceyads CypHggNgPO,o 


yelin. 
Compounds as with kephalin. 
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Sub-Group of Lecithins. 


NGOCULHID tee storeys te sepuetele-s'< Ge leis «ie CygHg3N PO, 
Compounds as kephalin. 


GROUP OF NITROGENIZED PRINCIPLES, 


WOVeDriW ses cn clelvwe nslors e's cin e's nalen ele Cy,HggN.0g 
Stearoconote............0.0ee secre ees Cg4H ggN 20g 
FEN TENOBIN hc. cela seietsieiaisisls nies vies <enctete C5,H 67 8 
Ligeia his. saeqaae osoos a geearons obese CygHy,N Oy 


Extractive and secretory acids. 

Uric acids and congeners. 

New acids. 

Extractive alkaloids (several new ones). 
Urea and amido-acids. 


GROUP OF OXYGENATED PRINCIPLES. 
Gholesterini, 2). jens sense era CogH440 
AROBILO soc ec): nee eG ele ee eee eee 
Lactic acid, ete. 

Fats and fatty acids. 
GROUP OF INORGANIC PRINCIPLES. - 
H,S0,; HCl; P,0,; CO,; H,O; K; Na; NH,;~Ca; 
Mg; Cu; Fe; Mn. 

The albuminous matters from the brain, he ob- 
served, do not differ specifically from similar mat- 
ter derived from other parts of the body, and are 
mainly insoluble in water. The kephalins possess 
a great affinity for oxygen, and also exhibit a won- 
derful power of combination. The first member of 
this group was discovered by Thudichum. 

Lecithin has been obtained mainly in combination 
with platinic chloride as hydrochloride, but this salt 
proves so unstable as to defy in great measure all 
attempts which have been made to elucidate its na- 
ture. Butit has proved at least to possess characters 
different in some respects from those attributed to 
the lecithin described by Strecker and Gobley, al- 
though it appears to yield similar products of de- 
composition. 

Cerebrin, stearoconote, phrenosin, and kerasin, 
are all well-characterized substances: the first two 
are isomeric, stearoconote being formed from cere- 
brin, when the latter is heated in alcohol, more 
rapidly than it can be dissolved, when it fuses and 
becomes insoluble. But the product is readily solu- 
ble in benzine, while cerebrin is absolutely insoluble 
in cold benzine ; from the benzine solution the stea- 
roconote is precipitated by alcohol. 

Cerebrin seems to be the di-amidated form of a 
fatty acid, while phrenosin appears to constitute 
the mono-amidated form. 

Kerasin has a microscopical character extremely 
easy to recognize, and of such form as to readily 
me one to discover the presence of foreign mat- 

ers. 

_ Inosite is a sort of sugar; it is probably present 
in human brain-matter, while in the brain of the ox 
it exists in very decided amount. 

In certain cases of softening of the brain, Dr. 
Thudichum has observed the presence of glycero- 
phosphoric and fatty acids in the free state. As 
these matters are never normally present, and as 
they constitute the decomposition products of some 
of the phosphorized principles, it is probable that 
softening of the brain may be expressed chemically 
as the decomposition of one or more of the phos- 
phorized principles into proximate nuclei. 

All the principles of which brain-matter is com- 
posed are, en masse (with the exception of the al- 
buminous framework), soluble in warm alcohol, 
although the individual principles are not all soluble 
under these conditions. The question occurs here: 
Can a man consume so much alcohol in the form of 
stimulants, and retain enough in his blood in the 
unoxidized condition, to dissolve traces of matter 
from his brain? Actual experiments made by Mr. 
Kingsett appear to favor the hypothesis of a solvent 
action exerted by alcohol on the brain of the living 
individual. 

Influence of Chemical Works on Public 
Health.—With a view to determine statistic- 


vapors. 
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ally the effects upon human life of the vapors 
and gases emanating from chemical works, 
a series of questions was sent to the mem- 
bers of the Northwestern (England) Associ- 
ation of Medical Officers of Health. Upon 
the basis of the facts brought out in the re- 
plies, Dr. Francis Vacher has written a report, 
the substance of which is here given. Five 
questions were submitted to the officers of 
health, the first being whether the gases and 
vapors from chemical works are productive 
of any excessive mortality. To this question 
twenty-six medical officers made reply. Of 
these, six distinctly state that they do consider 
noxious vapors a cause of the mortality in their 
respective districts, and one of these six gave 
an opinion that the irritant as well as the poi- 
sonous gases increase the death-rate. Three 
other medical officers refrain from answering 
positively, either in the affirmative or in the 
negative. Of these, the officer for the city of 
Glasgow is of the opinion that noxious vapors 
do affect the local death-rate, but asserts that 
the subject ‘‘ cannot be studied in its purity,” 
as “the larger factors of house over-crowding 
and building, dirt, and poverty, obscure the 
action of all other agencies.” The other two 
do not answer the question. But the remain- 
ing seventeen medical officers answer the ques- 
tion, positively or indirectly, in the negative. 
Thus, the officer for Bristol finds “the popula- 
tion exposed to these gases as healthy as that 
of any part of the city.” The medical officer 
of Blaydon-on-Tyne, where there are consid- 
erable chemical works, states that the average 
health condition of the place is singularly good, 
and has been for the last thirty years. The 
medical officer for Liverpool is ‘“ acquainted 
with no facts which would support a belief 
that the excessive mortality of the district is 
due to the vapors of chemical works.” 

In thirteen of the twenty-six returns no re- 
ply is made to the second question, in which 
information is sought as to the forms of dis- 
ease, if any, produced or aggravated by noxious 
vapors. The medical officers of the remaining 
thirteen towns and districts are of opinion that 
diseases are produced or aggravated by gases 
and vapors from chemical works, and many of 
them instance specific diseases, which they be- 
lieve to be traceable to this cause. In one re- 
turn it is stated that ‘‘every disease of the 
respiratory organs seems to be aggravated, and 
vomiting sometimes produced,” by the noxious 
Other returns note injurious effects 
produced on patients suffering from bron- 
chitis, asthma, pneumonia, and, in some in- 
stances, these and allied complaints are said 
to be primarily caused by the vapors from 
chemical works. Lastly, the medical officers 
for three districts charge gases and vapors 
from chemical works with the production of 
phthisis. There is also some evidence that 
these gases and vapors, in some districts, cause 
loss of appetite, sick headache, diarrhea, nau- 
sea, and indigestion. 
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Question number three is in this form: 
Have you noticed any signs of general ill- 
health or weakness that could properly be at- 
tributed to this pollution of the air? In seven 
of the twenty-six returns tabulated, the ques- 
tion is not specifically answered. The medical 
officers for ten districts say they have not no- 
ticed any signs of general ill-health or weak- 
ness attributable to this cause; the medical 
officer for Bristol adding, ‘‘ Although St. Phil- 
ip’s, Bristol, stinks from one end to the other 
of gases from different manufactories, the peo- 
ple are very healthy—the children remarkably 
plump and healthy.” The answers from the 
remaining nine districts are all in the affirma- 
tive. Thus, one medical officer reports “‘ cases 
of temporary uneasiness of the respiratory or- 
gans,” which he ascribes to this cause; and 
another says: ‘‘I could not fairly attribute the 
general signs of ill-health I observe to this 
pollution of the air alone, but it appears to 
me, in some cases, to be the chief cause of ill- 
health.” The medical officer for St. Helens 
remarks: ‘‘ The aspect of the people, especial- 
ly those who dwell in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of the works, is sallow and ansemic, pre- 
senting a marked contrast to those who live in 
healthy towns.’’ Thus, we have the evidence 
of several medical officers in charge of polluted 
districts that the vapors and gases emitted by 
chemical works are a cause of general ill-health 
and weakness, sometimes producing specific 
diseases of an asthenic type, or even prema- 
ture old age. 

Question number four refers to a matter on 
which it is particularly difficult to obtain posi- 
tive information ; it is as follows: 

Have you observed whether the atmosphere 
is especially injurious to those newly settled 
in the district, and whether a prolonged stay 
seems to secure comparative immunity from 
suffering ? 

The evidence under this head may be briefly 
summed up. It is not very strong either way, 
but what there is appears to amount to this: 
The medical officers. who have had experience 
of the more serious effects of noxious vapors 
do not find that immunity from these is se- 
cured by a prolonged stay in a polluted dis- 
trict, and those medical officers who can charge 
the vapors with producing nothing graver than 
headache, chest constriction, and indigestion, 
find the sufferers from such complaints become 
acclimatized. There is also some evidence sup- 
porting the belief that, except in the case of 
those actually employed in the works, the new- 
ly settled in a polluted district suffer most. 

The fifth question, which asks for practical 
or legislative suggestions toward amending the 
evils observed, has elicited suggestions from 
six medical officers. 

_ These suggestions are briefly as follows: 
1. The removal of the works from the vicin- 

ity of inhabited houses. 

_ 2. The reduction of the legal maximum of 
noxious vapors allowed to be discharged. 
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3. Emitting the vapors, for the most part, 
when the wind will carry them in a safe di- 
rection. 

4, The more stringent application by sani- 
tary authorities of the legislative provisions 


already existing. 


5. The adoption by manufacturers of the 
most approved scientific processes. 

6. Requiring the removal of all sulphur from 
alkali waste before deposit. 

Bartlett's Ozone- Generator.—Dr. F. W. Bart- 
lett’s ozone - generator, which was exhibited 
at the Buffalo meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, 
consists of three parts, each having a share 
in the process. The base, or generator, is a 
glass vessel eight inches high, with a pro- 
jecting rim at either end; the interior space, 
four and a half inches in diameter, being di- 
vided into eight compartments by projections 
from the inner wall, extending one and a quar- 
ter inch toward the centre. This unoccupied 
centre has a movable cylinder which, when in 
position, completes the walls of the separate 
cavities. In each of these a tablet of phos- 
phorus, one by two inches, and one-eighth of 
an inch thick, is suspended in water by a fusi- 
ble wire—the fusible wire being used so that, 
in cases of ignition, which sometimes occurs, 
the phosphorus may be completely submerged 
and the flame extinguished. Resting upon the 
base is a conical cylinder, eight inches high, 
and with a diameter at the top of five inches, 
composed of double walls of wire-cloth, be- 
tween which lies some porous material satu- 
rated with a strong alkaline solution. This pre- 
sents an effectual bar to the passage of phos- 
phoric acids, while it permits the free transit 
of the ozone. Above this eliminating-chamber 
is a second glass cylinder about eight inches in 
height, with an aperture at the top through 
which passes a glass rod carrying a plunger 
for displacing the water in the base, and by 
means of which the tablets of phosphorus may 
be raised or lowered. The space thus provided 
above the phosphorus is about eighteen inches, 
and is considered by the inventor indispen- 
sable to the full utilization of the phosphoric 
vapor in the production of ozone. 

In its present form the machine is employed 
chiefly for disinfecting purposes, and performs — 
such work not only thoroughly but very cheap- 
ly. For ozonizing the atmosphere of a house, 
the slow oxidation of 100 to 150 grains of 
phosphorus daily will suffice. It is entirely 
manageable and without any disagreeable odor. 

Dr. Bartlett claims that ozone possesses 
very important curative properties, has em- 
ployed it successfully in numerous cases of | 
asthma, hay-fever, typhoid fever, scarlatina, 
diphtheria, puerperal fever, erysipelas, etc. 
He predicts that its introduction will work 
great changes in the medical treatment of zy- 
motic or malarial diseases. 

An Improved Gas-Jet.—The flame from a 
Bunsen burner is not solid, but, like the flame of 
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a candle, has a central hollow space about half 
its own length, the “‘zone of no combustion.” 
Mr. J. Wallace, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, has dis- 
‘covered a method of obliterating this hollow 
space, and of producing a solid flame. While 
experimenting with a view to ascertain the 
conditions of safety in the mixture of air with 
coal-gas, Mr. Wallace observed that as the pro- 
portion of air was increased the hollow space 
became smaller, the whole flame contracted, 
and the heat became more intense. The surface 
of the space changed from a leaden color to a 
brilliant emerald green, and finally, as the pro- 
portion of air was increased, the “‘ zone of no 
combustion” disappeared altogether and the gas 
and air exploded in the Bunsen burner. The 
form of the burner was such as to allow of an 
intimate mixture of the air and gas. It was 
thus apparent that the hollow space or ‘‘ zone 
of no combustion” depended entirely on the 
amount of air which was mixed with the gas 
previous to combustion, and it only remained 
to construct a burner in which the gas-jet 
should be able to induce the extra quantity of 
air, and the burner itself be so arranged that 
the tendency to explode or light within should 
be prevented. It may here be noted that a 
much greater proportion of air must be pre- 
admixed to obtain a good flame from a large 
burner than from a small one, because the area 
of the flame increases at a much greater rate 
than its circumference. The remainder of the 
air, which makes up the total combining quan- 
tity, is combined with the gas during combus- 
tion, and appears only to unite at the lower 
part of the flame; the upper part being en- 
veloped and cut off, so to speak, by its own 
products. 

The following account of some of Mr. Wal- 
lace’s experiments is from the Engineering and 
Mining Journal : 

A cylindrical cap of finely perforated iron plate 

_ was fitted onto a burner tube 1 inch in diameter, and 
made adjustable to various heights. When raised 
to ? inch, gas was burned above it at the rate of 20 
feet per hour, with a flame which was solid to the 
centre, each hole in the cap being covered by a 
bright-green bead showing where combustion began. 
A 2-inch tube was next fitted up with 8 jets at the 
bottom, capable of passing 40 feet per hour at 13- 
inch pressure. When lighted and adjusted the flame 

* proved to be as complete as the previous ones, and 
the proportion of air pre-admixed, when measured 

from a test-holder, was 4:5 volumes. A platinum 
wire stretched across the flame + inch above the 

cap became instantly white-hot for a distance of 4 

inches, and the color gave no indication of any dif- 
erence of temperature in any part enveloped in the 
flames. When the air was interrupted at the base 
of the burner a large hollow space immediately ap- 
peared above the cap, and the wire cooled to black- 

_ ness. On again admitting the air the wire was once 

more incandescent. The green beads when exam- 
ined by the spectroscope give the spectrum of car- 


bonie oxide, and they only appear in a flame which 
burns in the most complete manner, 


Absorption of Nitrogen by Plants.—Berthe- 
lot has published the results of a series of ex- 
periments which prove that, under the in- 
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fluence of atmospheric electricity, free nitro- 
gen is absorbed at the ordinary temperatures 
by. the proximate principles of plants. The 
apparatus used in these experiments consists 
of a system of tubes in which the organic sub- 
stances come into contact either with pure 
nitrogen or with atmospheric air, the whole 
communicating with a source of electricity at 
a tension precisely the same as that of atmos- 
pheric electricity. Under these conditions 
pure nitrogen, or the nitrogen of the atmos- 
phere, is invariably fixed by different organic 
matters, as moist cellulose and dextrin. The 
amount of nitrogen that is thus fixed is con- 
siderable. These experiments demonstrate the 
influence of a natural cause, hitherto scarcely 
suspected, and nevertheless of great impor- 
tance for vegetation. Hitherto,when the effects 
of atmospheric electricity have been studied, 
its luminous and violent manifestations, such 
as thunder and lightning, have been chiefly re- 
garded. Upon whatsoever hypothesis, the for- 
mation of nitric and nitrous acids or of nitrate 
of ammonia has been exclusively taken into 
account. But the author’s experiments show 
a new and hitherto unknown action, which 
works unceasingly under the most serene sky, 
and which determines a direct fixation of ni- 
trogen in the principles of the tissues of plants. 

New Oxide of Manganese.—Frémy has ob- 
tained a new oxide of manganese, Mn.Os, aris- 
ing from the reaction of the sulphate of the 
sesquioxide of manganese on the sulphate of 
the protoxide. It is obtained by decomposing 
permanganate of potassium with an excess of 
trihydrated sulphuric acid. On mixing the two 
sulphates of manganese, the liquor takes on.a 
wine-red color, and deposits hexagonal tablets 
formed by the combination of sulphuric acid 
with the oxide Mn.O;. This salt is very un- 
stable, water decomposing it with a precipitate 
of hydrated sesquioxide of manganese. The 
liquor retains in solution a mixture of sulphu- 
ric acid and sulphate of protoxide of manga- 
nese. The rose-colored liquid known to chem- 
ists, obtained in the preparation of oxygen by 
treating the peroxide of manganese with con- 
centrated sulphuric acid, owes its coloration 
to the presence of the new compound discov- 
ered by M. Frémy. The new oxide, MniOs, 
takes its place in the following series of ox- 
ides, sometimes called manganites, true saline 
oxides: Sesquioxide, MnzOs= MnO2z, MnO; 
red oxide, Mns0s=MnOs, 2MnO; new oxide, 
MnsO;=MnO., 8MnO. The newly-discovered 
salt is decomposed by potash, and gives a black 
precipitate, which easily dissolves in sulphuric 
acid, and which reproduces the primitive salt. 
Certain specimens of peroxide of manganese, it 
is thought, contain a certain quantity of the 
oxide Mn,O;; those, probably, which give a 
rose-colored liquor under the action of concen- 
trated sulphuric acid. ; 

The Oxides of Manganese Sources of Ozone.— 
Experiments made by Valmagini indicate that 
ozone is not only abundantly present in bi- 
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noxide of manganese, and many other natural 
oxides of manganese, but also that these sub- 
stances are remarkably well adapted for use in 
all cases where ozone would be effective as an 
agent of disinfection. The following reactions 
have been determined by Valmagini: 1. Ozone 
test-paper, prepared with starch and iodide of 
potassium, is immediately rendered blue with- 
out the addition of an acid. 2. A solution of 
chemically-pure iodide of potassium is imme- 
diately decomposed by fragments of the min- 
eral, and the separated iodine can be detected 
by starch or bisulphide of carbon, or by vola- 
tilization. 3. Artificially-prepared, chemically- 
pure binoxide manifests precisely the same re- 
actions. 4. The powdered mineral strewed 
upon chemically-pure silver, and moistened, 
immediately produces a brown stain of oxide 
of silver, as is shown by its disappearance on 
ignition. 5. Air becomes ozonized by passing 
over the mineral, or surfaces coated with its 
powder. 6. Tincture of guaiacum is turned 
a deep blue by these manganese minerals. 7. 
Gases resulting from putrefaction are also rap- 
idly destroyed by them. A number of possi- 
ble sanitary applications of these minerals are 
suggested, among them the coating or plaster- 
ing of sewers, or smoke and gas flues, the treat- 
ment of waste-water pipes, and use in manu- 
factories, stables, cellars, etc. 

New Disinfectant.—A new disinfecting com- 

- pound, known as the ‘ Universal Disinfect- 
ing Powder,” is highly commended in the 
chemical journals. It consists of Oooper’s 
salts and sulphate of zinc. It has been ana- 
lyzed by Prof. Wanklyn, who reports upon it 
us follows: ‘t This powder contains 70 per cent. 
of mixed chloride of’sodium and chloride of 
calcium, and about 6 per cent. of anhydrous 
sulphate of zine (equal to about 12 per cent. 

of hydrated sulphate), a little insoluble mat- 
ter, and 15 per cent. of moisture. 

Spontaneous Combustion of Coal. — The 
British Government commission appointed to 
inquire into the spontaneous combustion of 
coal in ships has made its report—a document 


of very considerable practical interest. In this. 


report the development of heat in coal-cargoes 
is attributed to chemical changes which cer- 
tain substances undergo through the agency of 
atmospheric oxygen. 

The best known of these substances are combina- 
tions of sulphur and iron, known as iron pyrites. 
The presence of moisture in the air promotes the 
oxidation of pyrites; it does so apparently by bring- 
ing the atmospheric oxygen into more intimate con- 
tact with the surfaces of the oxidizable material. 
‘The oxidation of pyrites is accompanied by the de- 
velopment of heat, which may accumulate to such 
an extent as to lead toignition. ‘ 

But there is another cause of ignition. Coal varies 
_ considerably, not only in chemical composition, but 
in structure, some varieties being comparatively 
open and porous, others compact or laminated, very 
friable and readily broken up. Carbon in a finel - 
vided or porous condition has the property of ab- 
ant condensing within its pores large 
of certain gases, among which is oxygen. 
densation 


a gas by a porous body is at- 
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tended by the development of heat. Moreover, the 
tendency to oxidation, which carbon and certain 
compounds of carbon possess, is favored by the 
condensation of oxygen within their pores, whereby 
the very intimate contact between the carbon and 
oxygen particles is promoted, Hence the develop- 
ment of heat by absorption and the establishment 
of oxidation occur simultaneously. Oxidation is 
accelerated as heat accumulates ; chemical action 
proueeds 80 energetically that the carbon may be 

eated to igniting point. The breaking up of the coal 
before and suring shipment by the rough usage to 
which, for the sake of speedy loading, it is often sub- 
jected, obviously favors the absorption of oxygen 
and increases the tendency to heating by this pro- 
cess. The second process is not, like the first, 
facilitated by moisture. On the contrary, the wet 
fills up the pores and diminishes the power of ab- 
sorbing oxygen. 

In a tropical voyage, coal, confined in the close 
hold of a ship, will accumulate an amount of heat 
which no: practicable ventilation will suftice to re- 
move. ‘Such circulation of air as may be estab- 
lished, even in the less compact portion of the cargo, 
is not likely to have any valuable cooling effect, and 
the circulation, if there be any, must be very feeble 
among the more closely-lying masses of small coal; 
so that heat, if developed in these, will accumulate 
undisturbed.’”? Indeed, its development would be 
favored by the fresh supply of oxygen which a 
gradual replacement of the air surrounding those 
parts would convey, ‘‘so that a period would be 
reached sooner or later when the development of 
heat would be most seriously promoted by ventila- 
tion.” Thus the commissioners found that the 
calamities occurred chiefly in tropical voyages. They 
also ascertained that the percentage of loss increased 
with the amount of the cargo. 

The commissioners found it generally recognized 
in the trade that the breakage of coal was an evil to 
be guarded against. Their conclusion is that the 
machines known as ‘tips’? and ‘‘ spouts’? conduce 
most to the breakage of the coal. Inthe system of 
loading by hoist or by crane the fall from the bottom 
or end of the wagon into the ship’s hold is as great 
as from the mouth of the shoot or spout; but the 
coal, until released from the wagon, is literally un- 
disturbed, and the fall from the bottom or end of the 
wagon, as the case may be, into the spout, together 
with the concussion of the coal in its passage down 
the spout, is avoided. Even in this system, how- 
ever, the fall of the coal first put on board is in deep 
ships very considerable. To obviate the breakage 
consequent on this fall, anti-breakage boxes were 
introduced. The Peninsular and Oriental Company 
among others use the box or barrowsystem. It had 
been noticed by witnesses examined that the burn- 
ings of ships often commenced under the main 
hatch ; but the pris objection of ship-owners 
to the breaking of coal was that it diminished the 
value of the cargo. 
age is unprofitable and dangerous. 

The commissioners observe that there is a very 
common confusion between explosions and sponta- 
neous ignition. Explosions are never spontaneous. 
The gas which causes explosions in mines or on 
ships is marsh-gas—light carbureted hydrogen. 
When mixed with a considerable volume of air, it 
forms a compound which will explode on contact 
with flame. If coal, from seams which are charged 
with marsh-gas, is placed on board ship shortly 
after being raised from the pit, there is obviously 
great liability to the formation of an_ explosive at- 
mosphere in the hold or bunkers. Dr. Percy and 
Prof. Abel observe in their paper appended to the 
report: ‘‘Every possible means should in such 
cases be had recourse to for facilitating the escape 
of gas from coal into the open air. But, as the gas 
requires a large admixture of air to render it vio- 


lently explosive, it is obvious that any attempt to — 


It is now found that the break- ~ 
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ventilate the coal by passing or drawing air into the 
body of the freight would be most likely to favor 
the production of a highly explosive mixture of gas 
and air. The only useful application which ay tae 
be made of any special means of ventilation with a 
view to diminish the risk of explosions would be to 
pass a current of air over the coal and immediately 
into the open air, so as to accelerate the escape and 
removal of the inflammable gas.” 

The commissioners briefly discuss the means of 
extinguishing fire by generating carbonic-acid gas 
and applying it to the ignited portions of a coal- 
cargo; but are of opinion that, as this gas has no 
cooling effect, it will not be useful in the case of a 
considerable mass of ignited coal—then water and 
steam are the only agents available. 

Influence of Fertilizers in Beet-Culture.—In 
the course of their experiments on beet-culture, 
Dehérain and Frémy planted some beets in 
absolutely sterile soils, to which were added 
from time to time such substances as were 
thought to be essential for the development of 
the plant. It was found that the beets con- 
tinued in the rudimentary state when they re- 
ceived in such soils only distilled water; they 
increased slightly in weight when common 
water took the place of distilled; their de- 
velopment was greater still when the water 
contained soluble phosphates, or salts of pot- 
ash; but yet the roots never attained the 
weight of 100 grammes. When for these min- 
eral substances were substituted ammoniacal 
salts or nitrates, the yield was much better. 
Normal beets, however, cannot be grown un- 
less to these nitrogenous fertilizers are added 
phosphates and potash-salts. It is worthy of 
note that, when the beet finds in the soil ni- 
trogen, phosphorus, potash, and lime, it de- 
velops as well asin a soil containing humus. 
To establish this point Messrs. Dehérain and 
Frémy compared the produce of two such soils, 
and found that the beets grown in sterile soil 
were heavier than those grown in rich soil. 

On examining the beets grown in plots in 
the experimental garden of the museum, the 
authors found them to be very poor in sugar, 
though the soil was very rich. From this it 
follows that deficiency of sugar in the beet is 
not due to exhaustion of the soil. In seeking 
the true cause, it occurred to Messrs. Dehérain 
and Frémy to ascertain how much nitrogen the 
beets contained, and found the amount to be 
very large. Hence it appeared that a soil rich 
in nitrogenous matters is unfavorable to the 
production of sugar. This conclusion was con- 
firmed by sundry analyses of beets grown at 
the museum, at the school of Grignon, and in 
the departments of Aisne, Nord, and Eure. 
All the results positively confirm the observa- 
tions made by the authors, and their conclusion 
is, that, if beets are now less rich in sugar than 
formerly in those departments which have 
long produced them, that fact is not owing to 
the exhaustion of the soil and its deprivation 
of principles necessary for the development of 
the beet; on the contrary, the reason of the 
phenomenon is, that the soil is too rich in ni- 


eral use of manures. 
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Influence of Sewage on the Ground-Atmos- 
phere.—Experiments similar to those of Pet- 
tenkofer, of Munich, have been made in Boston 
by Prof. William Ripley Nichols, to determine 
whether well-constructed sewers have any del- 
eterious effect on the surrounding ground- 
atmosphere. For this investigation, the old 
Roxbury sewer on Dearborn Street was chosen. 
This sewer was built in 1860, and the bottom 
is not impervious to water. A pipe was driven 
into the ground in the neighborhood of the 
sewer, and the opening of the pipe was calcu- 
lated to be about one and one-half foot from 
the sewer, and on a level with the spring 
of the arch. This would be ten feet from the 
surface of the street. Examination failed to 
detect sulphureted hydrogen or marsh- gas. 
Carbonic-acid determinations were made as 
follows: 


Number of Volumes of Carbonic 


The following more complete examinations 
were made: 


Oct, 13th. Nov. 16th. 
Oxygen’. Je. eete, either 17.21 19.41 
Carbonic/achd) <2 /<.,<mci-1eliseesesle 8.36 1.59 
Nitrogeny s2s.ceeuss seniors cette 79.43 79.00 

100.00 100.00 


An examination was also made of the air in 
the ground near the Berkely Street sewer (at 
the corner of Newbury Street). In this place 
it was impossible, on account of the water in 
the ground, to draw the air from a point as 
close to the sewer as in the previous case. 
The air was actually taken about nine feet six 
inches from the surface of the street, and the 
spring of the arch of this sewer is twelve feet 
below the level of the street. 

_ The examination showed: 


| Noy. 11th. Noy. 15th. 
NOV POM Pele wislcisinete leleite peace ote 19.54 19.57 
Carbonicacid Se Wwis.ccnse. cee ae 1.15 1.27 
Nitrogen...... 2 elena nets ane ee 79.381 79.16 
100.00 | 100.00 


These examinations would seem to indicate 
that, with the exception of an increased 
amount of carbonic acid, there is no evidence 
of the contamination of the ground-atmos- 
phere by the sewers, and it would seem highly 
improbable that injurious emanations from un- 
derground sewers should ever reach the air 
above by passing through the soil. 

Wearing of Platinum Retorts by Sulphu- 
ric Acid. —In communicating to the Paris 
Academy of Science the results of ‘his pro- 
tracted observations on the deterioration of 
platinum alembics used in concentrating sul-— 
phuric acid, Scheurer-Kestner (American 
Chemist for February) states that the degree 
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of deterioration varies with the purity, and, 
above all, with the concentration of the acid 
produced in the alembics. The presence of 
nitrous compounds in the acid considerably 
augments its action on the platinum; and, by 
increasing the strength of the acid, a greater 
amount of platinum dissolves, becoming ten 
times greater than when concentrating 94 per 
cent. or monohydrated acid. 

The question arises whether the observed 
deterioration is due to a simple mechanical 
action, or whether the platinum is really dis- 
solved. 

The following experiences reply to the ques- 
tion : 

The presence of the lower acid compounds of 
nitrogen in the liquids, coming from the lead cham- 
bers, greatly increases the dissolution of the plati- 
num, 

An alembic, which had been in use for two years 
in the chemical works at Thann, lost 12.295 kilo- 
grammes in concentrating 4,309,000 kilogrammes of 
66° B. acid of ordinary concentration—that is to 
say, of monohydrated acid, from 93 to 94 per cent. 

There has then disappeared, during this operation, 
2.859 grammes of platinum to each 1,000 kilogrammes 

_ of acid, 

The acid introduced into the alembie was con- 
taminated with nitrous oxides. 

In order to destroy these compounds, M. Scheurer- 
Kestner employed sulphate of ammonia for purify- 
ing the acid. 

_ The dissolution of the platinum immediately de- 

creased, and the next year the amount dissolved was 
2.490 kilogrammes fora production of 1,848,000 kilo- 

ates of acid, being 1.220 grammes of platinum 
or 1,000 kilogrammes of acid. 

During the following years the acid used in the 
alembic contained sulphurous acid. It was free from 
nitrous compounds. 

The dissolution of platinum fell to 0.925 gramme 
to the 1,000 kilogrammes of concentrated acid, for 
a total production of 17,516,000 kilogrammes of acid. 
The loss in weight of platinum dozer had been but 
16.178 kilogrammes. 

It does not appear that the small amount of chlor- 

hydric acid in the acids from the chambers, which 
remained constant, influenced in a sensible manner 
the solution of the platinum, whatever may have 
been the degree of impurity of the nitrate of soda or 
of the nitric acid used for the preparation of the sul- 
phuric acid. But, when the degree of concentration 
exceeded 94 per cent.—i. e., ordinary commercial 
acid—a much greater action was produced by the 
acid on the platinum. 

As we have seen, the aes of 94 per cent. 
acid carried away from the distilling vessel a quan- 
tity of platinum am to near 1 gramme per 1,000 
kilogrammes of acid. 

en the concentration is increased in order to 
obtain 97 to 98 per cent. monohydrated acid, more 
than 6 grammes of platinum is dissolved to the 
1,000 kilogrammes of acid. ; : 
_ _Inaplatinum alembic, whose boiler weighed, when 
new, 80 kilogrammes, in which was evaporated 
180,000 kilogrammes of acid, brought to 97 to 98 
per cent., the loss of weight of the metal was 6.070 
grammes per 1,000 kilogrammes of acid. 
nase acid holding 99% to 99? per cent. of monohy- 
drated acid was prepared, the platinum dissolved 
d from 8 to 9 grammes Po 1,000 kilogrammes 
; for a production of 102,000 kilogrammes 
99% per cent., the boiler lost 861 grammes 
being 8.444 grammes per 1,000 kilo- 
i 


at 


of metal being large enough to make 
recover by quantitative analysis, the 
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author endeavored to corroborate the above figures 
by weighing the platinum obtained from a certain 
quantity of sulphuric acid of 995 per cent. ; 73.600 
kilogrammes of this acid was diluted with water, a 
current of sulphureted hydrogen gas passed through 
the solution, the precipitated sulphides, containing 
lead and platinum, were Aieeolved: in aqua-regia, the 
lead was all removed by precipitating it twice with 
sulphuric acid, the solution having the characteris- 
tic color of the salts of platinum as well as their 
properties. 

The platinum was finally precipitated in the state 
of sulphide and weighed after calcination. ‘There 
was obtained 0.617 grammes of metallic platinum, 
being 8.380 grammes per 1,000 kilogrammes of acid, 
a number which accords completely with the results 
obtained from the industrial observations. 


Thymol as an Anti-Ferment.—Thymol, ob- 
tained by distillation from oil of thyme, occurs 
in white, highly-aromatic crystals; when dis- 
solyed in hot water in the proportion of 1 
part per 1,000 it forms a fully-saturated. solu- 
tion possessing a neutral reaction. More con- 
centrated watery solutions cannot be obtained, 
for, when dissolved in greater proportions 
than 1 in 1,000, the thymol evaporates. 
From experiments made by L. Lewin it ap- 
pears that 0.1 per cent. of this solution is suf- 
ficient to prevent fermentation in sugary liq- 
uids, no matter what the proportion of sugar 
and yeast. Milk, to which a small quantity 
of the thymol solution was added, did not be- 
gin to show signs of coagulation till twenty 
days later than milk with which an equal quan- 
tity of water had been mixed. Filtered white 
of egg in contact with the air was found to 
grow putrid in three or four days, whereas 
white of egg with which thymol-water had 
been mixed gave not the slightest indication 
of putridity after eleven weeks. The same 
results were obtained in treating pus with 
water and thymol: pus so treated at once lost 
its putrid odor, and continued to be odorless 
for five weeks, or until it had become dry. 

Estimation of the Strength of Astringents.— 
It has been observed by F. Jean that astrin- 
gents mixed with an alkaline carbonate absorb 
a solution of iodine with a readiness like that 
of the arsenite of soda. This absorption is 
found to be directly proportioned to the quan- 
tity of astringent matter present, 1 part of 
dry tannic acid taking up 4 parts of iodine. 
The solution of iodine required for the titration 
of tannin is obtained by dissolving 4 grammes 
of iodine in iodide of potassium, and making 
up the solution to 1,000 ¢.c. with distilled 
water. To standardize this solution, place in 
a precipitating glass 10 c.c. of a solution of 
tannin containing 0.1 gramme per cent., add 2 
c.c. of an alkaline solution containing 25 per 
cent. of crystalline carbonate of soda, and then 
with a graduated burette drop the solution of 
iodine into this mixed liquid till a drop ‘of the | 
mixture, taken up with the stirring-rod, and 
placed upon a leaf of starch-paper, produces a _ 
very slight violet spot, which “indicates the 
presence of free iodine and the end of the 
eration. The value thus obtained mus 
rected, that is to say, from the numb 
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solution of iodine corresponding to 0.1 gramme 
of tannin must be deducted the volume of the 
solution required to produce the colored reac- 
tion upon starched paper. For this purpose 
10 c.c. of distilled water are measured out, 
mixed with 2 ¢.c. of alkaline solution, and the 
solution of iodine is then added, drop by drop, 
till a spot is obtained upon the starched paper. 
With a solution containing 4 grammes iodine 
per litre the correction is generally 0.1 ¢.c. for a 
volume of 10 to 12 c.c., but the greater or less 
purity of the carbonate of soda may make a 
slight variation in this correction. To 0.01 
gramme of tannin dissolved in 10 c.c. of water 
it is generally necessary to take 10.5 ¢.c. of a 
solution at 4 per 1,000. The paper used is 
white filter-paper, covered by friction with a 
slight layer of powdered starch. For ordinary 
determinations tannic acid may be taken as 
the type of the active principle of astringent 
bodies. But, if a high degree of accuracy is 
required, the solution should be standardized 
with a pure sample of the astringent body 
under examination, catechuic acid being used 
in case of catechu, morintannic acid for fustic, 
etc. Orystalline gallic acid decomposes the 
solution of iodine in the same proportion as 
tannic acid. If it is desired to determine these 
acids separately, we first find the joint amount 
of tannic and gallic acids, and then, operating 
on afresh portion, remove the tannic acid by 
means of rasped hide or gelatine and alcohol, 
and determine afresh the gallic acid remaining. 
The tannic acid is then found by subtracting 
the second result from the first. The extractive 
matters found in astringents do not interfere. 
Coffee Adulteration.—Prof. G. 0. Wittstein, 
in an article contributed to Dingler’s Poly- 
technischés Journal, and translated by Oarl 
Bauer for the American Chemist, discusses the 
subject of detecting adulterations in coffee. 
According to the author, masses of dough, 
moulded after the true bean, are sometimes 
sold for coffee. Unlike the genuine, these 
fictitious beans always have sharp edges, and 
may be very easily ground to a grayish-yellow 
powder. Boiling in water reduces them to a 
pasty mass, which, on addition of iodine, as- 
sumes a deep-blue color. The poorer classes 
of genuine coffee-beans are variously treated, 
so as more or less to resemble the better grades. 
Thus, the coffee is placed, with a quantity of 
shot, in a barrel, which is rolled about until 
enough lead has been rubbed on the beans to 
give them a glossy appearance. This adulter- 
ation can be detected by the use of a lens; but, 
when absolute certainty is desired, the beans 
should be digested in dilute nitric acid; then 
the liquid should be decanted after one hour, 
_ diluted with three times its volume of water, 
and the lead precipitated with sulphureted 
hydrogen. 


Another substance for coloring coffee is a greenish 
pee 100 parts of which are composed of 15 parts 
Prussian blue, 35 parts chromate of lead, 35 parts of 
a mixture of clay and gypsum, 15 parts water, 
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The microscope alone is frequently sufficient to 
discover this adulteration. For more accurate ex- 
amination, however, it is better to put a considera-— 
ble quantity of the beans in a suitable vessel, and to 
pour distilled water upon them. After two hours 
or so, the beans are removed and the turbid liquid 
allowed to settle. In presence of gypsum the super- 
natant clear liquor will become densely turbid on 
addition of baric chloride and ammonic oxalate. 
Prussian blue may be detected in the sediment by 
id rise to a brown coloration on addition of 

HO. Ifthis change of color should not occur, the 
mixture will not contain Prussian blue, but probably 
indigo. The color of the latter may be destroyed by 
nitric acid. The potassic hydrate will likewise de- 
compose the plumbie chromate, to a greater or less 
extent, causing it to dissolve partially or wholly in 
the alkali. Turmeric, if present, would merely turn 
dark brown. If, upon slightly moistening the sedi- 
meut with sulphide of ammonium, a black color is 
produced, no further doubt need be entertained as 
to the presence of chrome-yellow in the mixture. 

By the process of roasting, coffee is put into a 
condition which renders adulteration almost impos- 
sible, so long as the beans remain unground. Ground 
coffee is one of the easiest substances to adulterate. 
The most usual adulterants are chiccory, beans, peas, 
as also beets, carrots,.and other roots resembling the 
turnip in PRopsnbicns 

As all these preparations undergo the same treat- 
ment as pure coffee, namely, of roasting to a opi 
brown color, in many particulars they resemble the 

enuine article very closely. They cannot, however, 

e used as a true substitute for the latter, as all are 
without the most important constituent of pure coffee, 
namely, caffein. 

The following is a very convenient test: The 
suspected coffee is poured out on water. If pure, 
the particles will float and remain in a state of sus-- 
pension for hours; whereas chiccory will sink im- 
mediately. A better method is as follows: If to 30 
drops of the coffee decoction, in a test-tube, 2 drops 
of concentrated hydrochloric acid be added, and 
then, after a few seconds’ boiling, the liquid be 
treated with 15 drops of a solution of 1 part red prus- 
siate of potash, and 8 parts of water, and again 
boiled as before, the liquid will first turn green, 
finally blackish green. Upon now adding to the 
mixture 6 drops KHO, the liquid, after + minute’s 
further ebullition, will become brown, and shortly 
after, with the deposition of a dirty-yellow precipi- 
tate, clear, pale yellow. Ifthe chiccory decoction is 
subjected to the same treatment, the last liquid will 
be brown and turbid, and only after long standing 
will a precipitate be deposited while the supernatant 
fluid retains its brown color. By testing in the same 
manner a mixture of 6 drops of chiccory and 24 of 
coffee, the brown turbidness will also be obtained. 
It is thus easily possible to discover adulterations 
of chiccory in coffee. 

The quantity of coffee actually dissolved in a de- — 
coction is perhaps always overrated. A good, by no- 
means weak, infusion, left upon evaporation a resi- — 
due of 1 per cent., and a very strong infusion scarcely 
2 per cent. This residue has the appearance of a — 
dark-brown shining varnish, which is scarcely hy- — 
groscopie, at least remains dry after two days’ ex- — 
posure, If, however, the coffee contains one of the — 
artificial preparations above referred to, the residue _ 
will become sticky to the fingers within 2 hours, and _ 
will, after 24 hours, be decidedly moist. This sim- — 
ple process may likewise be used as a test upon sus- — 

ected coffee. Even the impurity in coffee, chiceory, — 
is subject to various adulterations ; among others — 
with bog-turf. According to Prof. Th. Schwartz, 
Ghent, this fraud is practised to a considerable ex- — 
tent, especially in Flanders. Fas a 
Antiseptic Properties of Boracie Acid. 
Prof. Mauricio Schiff, of Florence, after 
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amining and tasting numerous samples of 
meat, prepared in many different ways, and 
preserved, by Herzen’s method, for months at 
the summer temperature of Florence, declares 
that no trace of putrefaction could be detected, 
nor could any indications whatever of change 
be found with the aid of the microscope. 
Remnants of a large quantity of meat, packed 
without special care in tin cans, that had been 
carried on two tropical voyages, proved pala- 
table after a year, and two of his friends sub- 
sisted upon meat put up in this way for a month. 
A solution of crude boracic acid in water, to 
which borax bas been added, to render it more 
soluble, is employed in the process. The effect 
of the solution is also heightened by the addi- 
tion of salt and saltpetre, which tends to pre- 
serve the original fresh appearance of the meat. 

Chemical Production of Cellulose-— A 
method of producing cellulose by chemical 
processes, for paper manufacture, has been pat- 
ented by Dr. Mitchelich, of Darmstadt, the 
peculiarity of which is, that the incrusting sub- 
stance of the wood is not destroyed, but merely 
separated from the cellulose and made soluble, 
the original texture being left intact. Hence, 
in this process, it is not necessary, as in oth- 
ers, to divide the wood finely; a breaking up 
into pieces like those of domestic fire-wood 
is sufficient. In the process itself, a lime so- 
lution is used, which is boiled with the wood 
some 6 hours, at a pressure of 3 atmospheres. 
After boiling, the incrusting matters are found 
partly dissolved in the liquid, partly in the 
Poe of the wood, from which latter they can 

e easily temoved by squeezing apparatus. 
Where a very valuable white paper material is 
wanted, not in need of bleaching, whitish 
woods, as free of resin as possible, must be 
used, such as poplar, willow, or lime. The suc- 
cess of this process depends much less on the 
pressure in boiling than on the temperature, 
which must not rise above 120°. The use of 
oak-wood offers the advantage that the con- 
tained tannic acid is obtained as a by-product, 
that may be employed in tanning. 

New Test for Alcohol.—While making some 
experiments on molybdie acid, Dr. E, W. 
Davy observed that, when a solution of that 
substance is brought in contact with alcohol, a 
‘deep azure-blue color is developed; and, as the 
protosulphate of iron and the protochloride of 
tin, two powerful oxidizing salts, produce a 
like effect on the solution, there is little 
doubt that it is due to the deoxidizing action 
of alcohol. This reaction of alcohol on the 


rt by volume of commercial rectified 
its be mixed with 100 parts of distilled 
and one drop of this mixture brought 
act with it, a deep-blue coloration is at 
oped, 
mall quantities of spirit, even when con- 
luted with water, will produce with the 
lution the blue reaction without the as- 
¢ ine nal heat, still, where very mi- 
, diluted with such large proportions 


of water as those just stated, are to be detected, it 
is necessary, for the success of the experiment, that 
the reaction should be assisted by a gentle heat, and 
also that too great a dilution of the test-solution 
with the liquid under examination should be avoid- 
ed, as the blue coloration will not be developed if 
water be in excess; and, even after it has been pro- 
duced, the addition of a certain proportion of that 
substance quickly causes its disappearance. Such 
being the case, the best way of employing the test 
is to place three or four drops of the moly bdic solu- 
tion in a small, white, porcelain capsule, and, having 
heated them slightly, allow one or two drops of the 
liquid to be examined to glide or fall gently on the. 


acid solution, when there will be developed, either . 


immediately or after a few moments, the blue color- 
ation, And, where the alcoholis very largely diluted 
with water, it is better-to continue the gentle heating 
of the test solution for some time, to concentrate it 
or expel as much water from it as possible, before 
adding the liquid to be tested ; for, in this way, the 
author has succeeded in detecting the spirit in mixt- 
ures so dilute as to give’ no blue reaction when 
added immediately to the test solution on its being 
simply warmed. As regards the application of heat, 
the temperature of the acid solution must not be 
raised too high, for, if it be heated till the acid 
evolves its dense vapors, or begins to boil, the solu- 
tion will of itself alone, from its partial deecomposi- 
tion, develop more.or less blue coloration, which will 
become more perceptible on its cooling. But such 
an occurrence can be easily avoided by employing a 
water-bath as the heating agent. 

But the coloration produced in the reaction stated 
disappears after a variable interval of exposure to 
the air—a circumstance which is due to the absorp- 
tion of moisture from the atmosphere, and not to the 
reoxidation of the molybdenum compound, as might 
have been supposed. 

The reaction is not peculiar to ordinary or ethylic 
alcohol, but is more or less readily developed by 
others—at least the author found it to be so in the 
case of methylic, propylic, butylic, and amylic aleo- 
hols, those being the only ones he had for his ex- 
periments. But itis more than probable that some 
at least of the other alcohols may act in a similar 
manner; however, the reaction is much more rapid 
and striking in the case of ethylic than in that of 
any of the other alcohols mentioned. 


This test is of especial value for determining 
the purity of chloroform and chloral hydrate, 
one of the common impurities of the former 
being ethylic alcohol, and of the latter chloral 
alcoholate. 

Extraction of Iodine from Seaweed.—Mr. 
Thowald Schmidt, of Aalborg, Jutland, has 
devised the following new method of obtain- 
ing iodine, potash-salts, and other commercial 
products from seaweed: After the seaweed is 
dried and burned, a concentrated solution of 
the ash is added to the liquor containing chlo- 
rides of sodium and calcium, left after the 
ammonia has been recovered in the ammonia-_ 
soda process by boiling with lime. The sul- 
phates of potash, soda, and magnesia con- 
tained in the ash of the seaweed are there- 
by decomposed, and hydrated sulphate of lime 
and hydrated magnesia are precipitated in a— 


form which may be available for pepe i 


as “¢pearl-hardening.” The last traces of sul 
phates are got rid of by a a small qu 
tity of solution of chloride of barium. T« 
clear solution nitrate of lead is now ad 
til all the iodine is precipitated as_ 
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lead, which is then separated by filtration and 
treated for the production of iodine or iodides. 
After filtration the liquid is boiled, nitrate of 
soda is added to convert the chloride of potas- 
sium present into nitrate of potash. The latter 
is separated by crystallization. There remains 
a solution of common salt containing traces of 
ammonia from the previous soda operation, 
and a trace of chloride of potassium. This so- 
lutionis again treated by the ordinary ammonia- 
soda process for the production of bicarbonate 
of soda and white alkali. 

Solubility of Tin, Antimony, and Arsenic, 
in Nitric Acid.—Mr. George Hay, in a-com- 
munication to the Academy of Natural Sciences 
of Philadelphia, states the results of experi- 
ments made by him, which prove that not only 
is tin converted into a soluble salt by concen- 
trated nitric acid, but that protonitrate of tin 
is formed. He also details similar experiments 
with arsenic and antimony. The circumstances 
under which the salt of tin was found were as 
follows: A dry test-tube holding a little con- 
centrated nitric acid was floated in a vessel of 
water at a temperature of 86° Fahr. A ‘frag- 
ment of pure tin dropped into the acid became 
soated with a white substance, and after fifteen 
minutes was entirely transformed into this 
white substance. Other fragments added at 
intervals were in like manner transformed, The 
contents soon presented a gelatinous appear- 
ance, but, upon the addition of about two 
‘volumes of water, the whole became a clear 
and colorless fluid, thus holding the tin in’ so- 
lution and proving that the white substance 
was not hydrate of metastannic acid. The so- 
lution was tested as follows: 1. A portion was 
boiled, and the whole of the dissolved metal 
was precipitated as hydrate of metastannic 
acid. 2. After neutralizing a portion of the 
free acid remaining in the tube, hydrosulphurie 
acid caused the precipitation of protosulphide 
of tin mixed with sulphur. 8. To a portion of 
the original solution was added a solution of 
the chloride of mercury, and in the course of 
a few hours a white precipitate, subchloride 
of mercury, was formed. 4. Chloride of gold 
gave no precipitate. 5. Potash solution gave a 
white precipitate, soluble in excess of potash. 
6. To a mixture of ferricyanide of potassium 
and sesquichloride of iron was added a por- 
tion of the original solution, the result being, 
after a few hours, Prussian blue. These tests 
were retarded by the presence of a large excess 
of nitric acid, and the production of purple of 
Cassius was entirely prevented by the same 
cause. To obviate this difficulty a fresh solu- 
tion was prepared by adding the metal to the 
acid until the contents of the tube had become 
thick and pasty, and there appeared to be no 
further action going on. Water was now 
added, but in this instance some of the white 
substance remained undissolved. The solution 
was filtered and the clear filtrate tested as be- 
fore, with more satisfactory results. 

The next experiment was with antimony. 
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Into a dry test-tube about two cubic centi- 
metres of concentrated nitric acid was poured, 
and then about twenty grains of powdered 
antimony added. This was floated in water at 
36° Fahr., and allowed to remain for twelve 
hours, being shaken occasionally. Gradually 
the fluid became green, and at the end of 
twelve hours the solution was strongly green. 


On decanting this and diluting with water, an abun- 
dant white precipitate was produced, showing that 
a large proportion of the antimony had been dis- 
solved in the nitric acid. In order to ascertain in 
what state of combination the antimony was held, the 
following experiments were made: Tartarie acid 
was added to the fluid containing the precipitate, 
and it at once dissolved to a colorless fluid. The 
fluid was now filtered in order to remove any parti- 
cles of undissolved metal which might have been 
decanted. 1. After neutralizing a portion of the 
free acid in a portion of the filtrate, a strong solution 
of hydrosulphuric acid was added—the result was a 
bulky, orange-red, unmistakable precipitate of ter- 
sulphide of antimony, readily soluble in potash, and 
rep recip rieess from its alkaline solution by dilute 
hydrochloric acid. 2. To another portion of the fil- 
trate, potash was added, and a white precipitate of 
teroxide of antimony was obtained soluble in excess. 
3. To the alkaline solution last obtained, nitrate of 
silver was added, and there was obtained a jet-black 
precipitate of suboxide of silver insoluble in excess 
of ammonia—this being distinctive of ¢eroxide of* 
antimony. 4, Another portion of original filtrate was 
neutralized by ammonia to remove free nitric acid, 
and then acidulated with hydrochlorie acid. A drop 
or two of the solution thus obtained was put upon 
a clean surface of platinum, and a fragment ‘of zine 
introduced—tlie result was a dark-brown or black 
stain of metallic antimony not removahle by cold 
hydrochloric acid, but removable by hot nitric acid. 
These four tests show that the original solution con- 
tained teroxide of antimony, and, as the solution 
was obtained by means of nitric acid, the probability 
is that it was a ternitrate of antimony, for a large 
quantity of the metal was dissolved. The HS pre- 
cipitate was so bulky as at first almost to fill the 
test-tube, Boiling the original green solution gave 
an abundant white precipitate of antimonic acid ac- 
companied by copious evolution of orange-red fumes. 
Boiled till the red fumes had disappeared—diluted 
and filtered—the filtrate did not pass through clear, 
but on passing twice more through the same filter 
was obtained a perfectly clear filtrate. This filtrate 
gave every one of the four tests above mentioned 
with the utmost readiness. In this case no other 
acid but the nitric had been used. Arsenic treated 
in the same manner yielded a green solution which 
answered all of the tests for arsenic acid, giving, 
under the proper treatment, tersulphide and penta- 
sulphide of arsenic, arsenate of silver, etc. 


A New Oxide of Sulphur.—The cause of the 
intense blue color produced by the action of 
sulphur on sulphuric oxide, or on disulphuric 
acid, is shown by R. Weber to be due to a new 
sulphur-oxide, first isolated by himself. To 
obtain it, a portion of sulphuric oxide is pre- 
pared, containing sulphuric acid, and into this 
is thrown, in small portions at a time, care- 
fully-dried flour of sulphur. The sulphur is 
instantly converted into dark-blue liquid drops, 
which sink to the bottom and solidify. The 
temperature must be kept at 15° 0., as below 
this point the whole liquid solidifies, and above 
it the blue substance decomposes. After the 
operation the excess of liquid is poured off, 
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the blue crystalline crust is drained, and the 
excess of sulphuric oxide drawn off, at a tem- 
perature not above that of the blood. The 
bluish-green crust. thus obtained is very friable, 
and resembles malachite in structure. It de- 
composes, without fusion, slowly at common 
temperatures, but more rapidly on heating, 
evolving sulphurous oxide, and leaving sulphur 
behind, Its formula is §.0s, and it is named by 
the author sulphur-sesquioxide, or dithionic ox- 
ide. No compounds of it have yet been made. 
Sulphur as a Mordant.—C. Lauth haying 
published the discovery that finely-divided sul- 
phur, as precipitated trom solutions of hypo- 
sulphites, is a good mordant for methyl green, 
Dr. Isidor Walz and Mr. Charles M. Stillwell 
have made a series of experiments to deter- 
mine whether sulphur would act in a similar 
manner with other dye-stuffs. An account of 
these experiments is given in the American 
Chemist as follows: The first dye-stuff tried 
was eosin. Some sodium hyposulphite was 
added to an aqueous solution of eosin in a test- 
tube, and, after addition of a few drops of hy- 
drochloric acid, the liquid was neutralized with 
ammonia. On standing a short time, a veri- 
table lake of sulphur and eosin settled to the 
bottom as a rosy-pink precipitate. Next a 
piece of woollen fabric was dyed with eosin. 
The result again showed that sulphur acts as a 
mordant for eosin, and the resulting shade is 
somewhat different from that obtained by 
omitting the sulphur, as shown by a simul- 
taneous dyeing test. This result induced the 
authors totest the behavior of wool, mordanted 
with sulphur, toward madder. A “swatch” 
from the same piece, but not mordanted, was 
placed in the dye-bath at the same time, in 
order to facilitate comparisons. Inthe bath 
prepared with French extract of madder, the 
mordanted wool took a full reddish-brown 
shade, while the non-mordanted cloth was but 
slightly stained. To decide whether this col- 
or was due to the alizarin or to purpurin, 
samples of mordanted and clean wool were 
treated in baths mounted with artificial aliz- 
arin on the one hand, and with commercial 
purpurin on the other. The samples from 
the alizarin bath were alike, and dyed a good 
yellow; those from the purpurin bath showed 
a light reddish-brown, the color of the mor- 
danted sample being deeper than the other. 
Hence it appears that sulphur does not act as 
a mordant toward alizarin, but does act in 
that manner toward purpurin or the other 
coloring principles of madder. The authors 
extended their experiments to cochineal, log- 
wood, redwood, and fustic; but, in the case of 
these dye-stuffs, they discovered no difference 
“between the colors produced on ordinary and 
sulphur-mordanted wool. ; 
Varying Composition of the Waters of the 
-Nile-—The annual flood in the Nile begins 
toward the end of May, the increase in size 
ng at first exceedingly gradual. In June it 


i 


t perceptible, and the river goes on in- 
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creasing in volume till about the middle of 
September, when it usually attains its greatest 
size. At Christmas the water is low again, 
and the same level remains till May. Prof. J. 
Alfred Wanklyn has published the following 
tabular statement of the composition of Nile 
water in different months: 


GRAINS PER GALLON. 

DATE OF SAMPLE. ‘i 

Solids. | Chlorine. | Hardness, 

1874—June 8th...........2..4. 15.0 1.80 7.0 
duly A9theas. ccc ES 13.0 0.90 6.0 
August 12th,.... WEiele ete 12.0 0.30 8.5 
September 20th.......... 10.0 0.40 8.0 
October 12th 5...) 00s 11.0 0.40 7.5 
November 12th.......6<.. 12.0 0.50 8.0 
December 12th......... 9.0 0.45 6.5 
1875—April —th............... 16.0 1.00 8.0 
MAY SUN er essence cca cranes 22.0 1.20 10.0 


' What is specially worthy of note in this 
table is the great reiative alteration in the pro- 
portion of chlorine: that, whereas in the 
beginning of June the chlorine amounts to 1.8 
grain per gallon, it sinks to 0.8 grain when the 
river has attained a great size, and remains at 
very little above that proportion until the end 
of the year. In marked contrast with the 
variableness of the chlorine is the comparative 
constancy of the hardness. These phenomena 
become intelligible when we reflect on the 
conditions under which the river is placed: 
“The water which swells the Nile in the latter 
half of the year is storm-water, being thick 
and muddy. Storm-water sweeps over the 
surface of the country, without penetrating 
far below, and we may very readily under- 
stand that such water, passing over a country 
long ago denuded of salt, should carry little or 
no salt into the Nile, which it dilutes, and so 
causes it to contain only an exceedingly mi- 
nute proportion of chlorine. By about Christ- 
mas, the storm-water had ceased flowing into 


_the Nile, which, during the spring half-year, 


must be fed with water which has passed 
deeper into the ground, and which has under- 
gone concentration by evaporation, in addition 
to having washed extensive strata, from which, 
doubtless, it extracts chlorine. We can easily 
understand how the Nile should become more 
chlorinous as the spring advances, and how ~ 
the chlorine should be at the maximum just at 
the beginning of flood-time. The hardness, on 
the other hand, being due mainly to carbonate 
of lime, we can understand that, from the 
slightness of its solubility, the carbonate of 
lime, and consequently the hardness, should be 
under totally different conditions from the 
chlorine.” 

No doubt, other rivers would, on examina- 
tion, show similar though minor fluctuations. 
The importance of recognizing the different 
causes to which fluctuation of chlorine in 
drinking-water is due will be obvious when it 
is considered how great a stress is laid upon 
the presence of chlorine as an index to sew- 
age contamination. ! eae eg 
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Crystallized Hydrate of Chlorohydrie Acid. 
—In a communication to the Paris Academy 
of Sciences, Messrs. Pierre and Puchot ob- 
serve that, when a saturated solution of hydro- 
chloric-acid gas is cooled to — 21° or — 22° C., 
the dry gas being passed continuously into the 
liquid, the temperature soon rises to — 18°, 
and an abundant crystallization begins, the 
temperature remaining constant at — 18°. Be- 
fore the crystallization commences, there is 
always a reduction of 3° or 4° in temperature. 
Synthetic experiment showed that, to produce 
the crystals, the water absorbed about its own 
weight of the gas. The probable formula 
would therefore be HO] (H202). In the. air 
the crystals decompose readily, emitting dense 
fumes of hydrogen chloride. In a flask kept 
near 0° O. they slowly melt, the temperature 
remaining at —138°. Water dissolves them 
readily. As they sink in the solution in which 
they are formed, they must be denser than it. 
Tn the analysis a known weight of the drained 
crystals was treated with a definite quantity 
of distilled water, in amount sufficient to pre- 
vent the evolution of gas. The chlorine was 
then determined in the solution, and from this 
the ratio between the HCl and the H2O could 
be calculated. In the first two determina- 
tions the ratio was 1: 2.19; in the second, 
1: 2.085; hence the authors conclude, upon 
the formula given above. 

Sensitiveness of Silver Bromide to the Green 
Ray.—Repeated experiments, made by Mr. M. 
Carey Lea, have shown that—1. The sensitive- 
ness of silver bromide to the different rays of 
light is distinctly modifiable by the presence 
of various bodies, colored or colorless; and, 2. 
That no relation can be traced between the 
color of these bodies and the refrangibilities 
of the rays, the sensitiveness to which is modi- 
fied. During the past year Mr. Lea made the 
action of the green rays a special study, pub- 
lishing his results in the American Journal 
of Science and Arts. To determine whether 
there exists any red substance capable of in- 
creasing the sensitiveness of the bromide to 
the green rays, the author experimented with 
fourteen different red pigments; but not one 
of these, with the single exception of coral- 

_ Jine, produced the slightest increase of sensi- 
tiveness. And, though coralline appears to 
have this effect, it in reality forms no excep- 
tion to the general rule, because its action on 
green light may be destroyed without destroy- 
ing its color. Of colorless, or nearly colorless 
substances, eight, viz., potassic arsenite, ar- 
gentic arsenite, salicine, codeia, morphia ace- 
tate, tincture of capsicum, ammonium valerate, 
and caffein, gave an increase of sensitiveness, 
From this it would appear that it isnot among 
the colored but the colorless substances that 
we must look for those capable of increasing 
-sensitiveness to green light. Eight other color- 
less substances, viz., ammonium hippurate, mu- 

_ cate and mulate, plumbie arsenite, phloridzin, 

_parabonic acid, tincture of aloes, and potassic 
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formate, were indifferent, while the following 
eleven distinctly diminished the sensitiveness 
to green light, viz., brucia, strychnia, narcotin, 
daturin, acid ammonium nitrate, peperin, gen- 
tianin, podophyllin, aconitin, asparagin, and 
berberin. The author’s conclusion from these 
premises is, that there exists no relation be- 
tween the color of a substance and the color 
of the rays to which it increases the sensitive- 
ness of silver bromide, 

A New Test for Arsenic.—A simple and 
readily-applied test for arsenic, being a modi- 
fication of Marsh’s test, is offered by Dr. E. W. 
Davy, of the Royal College of Surgeons, Ire- 
land. Marsh’s test, as is well known, rests 
upon the fact that nascent hydrogen, in pres- 
ence of certain arsenic compounds, gives rise to 
arseniureted hydrogen, a gas which can be 
very readily detected, even in very minute 
quantities. Marsh’s method consists in gener- 
ating, in a suitable apparatus, hydrogen by the 
action of dilute sulphuric acid on zine, and then 
adding the arsenical compound in solution. 
Arseniureted hydrogen is quickly evolved, 
and a fine jet of the gas being ignited, and a 
cold surface being placed on the top of the 
flame, characteristic spots of metallic arsenic 
are produced. The process is, however, sub- 
ject to this disadvantage, that the acid and zine 
employed may themselves contain arsenic; and 
it is difficult to find either substance perfectly 
free. Dr. Davy proposes the employment of 
an amalgam of sodium as a means of gener- 
ating the hydrogen, thus doing away altogeth- 
er with the necessity. of any acid, and using 
two metals that are not liable to arsenical con- 
tamination, The amalgam proposed by Dr. 
Davy consists of one part by weight of sodium 
to eight or ten of mercury. 

In applying the test, the suspected solution or 
solid matter is placed along with a little water in the 
bottom of a test-glass; then add a small bit of the 
amalgam, about the size of a grain of wheat; and, 
lastly, place without delay, on the top of the glass, 
a piece of white filtering-paper or the cover of a 
white-poreelain crucible moistened with a drop of a 
dilute solution of nitrate of silver, slightly acidulated 
with nitric acid, when—if arsenic is present—a dull- 
black or deep-brown stain on the paper, or a dark 
silvery one on-the porcelain, will be quickly de- 
veloped in the part moistened, owing to the silver 
of the salt being reduced to the metallic condition 
by the agency of the arseniureted hydrogen thus 
evolved, which, coming in contact with the nitrate 
of silver, gives rise to the following reaction: __ 

HsAs+6AgNO+3H,0=6HNO,+HsAsOg+3Ago. 

The silver solution is made by dissolving twenty 


grains of the nitrate in an ounce of distilled water, 


and then adding two drops of strong nitric acid to 
render the solution slightly acid. A small disk of 
bibulous paper, between the mixture in the glass and 
the paper or cover moistened with the silver solution, 
will inverceyy any particles of the liquid which might 
otherwise be projected against them, producing 
there minute black spots, and thus interfering with — 
the results of this test. + 
Exceedingly minute quantities of arsenic can be — 
readily detected by this process: thus the 1-1,000th 
part of a grain of arsenious acid, dissolved in 1 c.e. 
of distilled wuter, gives a very decided effect in 
a few moments; but much smaller quantities are 
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detectable by it: thus the 1-100,000th or even the 
1-1,000,000th part of a grain of arsenious acid, dis- 
solved in the same quantity of water (1 ¢.c.), will 
afford, by the blackening of the silver salt, after a 
little time, an indication of the presence of arsenic. 
Nor is this method of detecting arsenic directly ap- 
plicable only where it exists as arsenious acid, but 
likewise to several other compounds of arsenic, 
whether they are soluble or insoluble in water; 
thus, for example, the two sulphides of arsenic 
(orpiment and realgar), the alkaline arseniates, and 
even metallic arsenic itself if reduced to powder, 
will readily show their arsenical nature by this 
test; and we may in a few moments: detect by it the 
occurrence of arsenic in different green, yellow, and 
orange pigments, which are still much employed in 
the manufacture of wall-papers, in painting, and in 
the coloring of certain textile and other articles used 
in dress or for ornamentation, 

Distribution of Arsenie in the Tissues.— 
This subject has been reinvestigated by Sca- 
losuboff, who experimented on dogs, rabbits, 
and frogs. The poison was administered with 
the food, in the form of arsenite of soda. It was 
afterward separated from the tissues by treat- 
ing these with a mixture of nitric and sul- 
phuric acids, evaporating nearly to dryness, 
adding more sulphuric acid, heating again till 

_ fumes appeared, and then, after adding more 
nitric acid, heating to carbonization. On ex- 
haustion, with boiling water and filtering, a 
liquid is obtained, from which the arsenic may 
be precipitated by sulphureted hydrogen. It 
was found that dogs bear large doses of arsenic 
well, taking, without difficulty, fifteen to eigh- 
teen times the quantity, which, weight for 
weight, would kill a man. Arsenic was fed 
to a bull-dog for 34 days, the quantity being 
gradually increased from 5 to 150 milligrammes 
per day: 100 grammes of the muscle of this 
dog contained .00025 gramme arsenic, 100 
grammes of liver .00271 gramme arsenic, 100 
grammes of brain .00885 gramme arsenic, 
and 100 grammes of spinal cord .00933 gramme 
arsenic. Calling the quantity in 100 grammes 
of muscle 1, that in the same weight of liver 
is 10.8, brain 36.5, and spinal cord 87.8, thus 
showing the marked tendency of the arsenic 

_ to localize itself in the nervous tissues. 

Ammonia as a Chemical Impurity.—An im- 
portant contribution to the subject of the 
purity of chemicals has been made by Prof. F. 
Hi. Storer, in an account of his investigations 
(American Journal of Science and Arts) con- 
cerning the presence of ammonia as a contam- 
inant of sulphuric acid, and of those substances 
in the manufacture of which sulphuric acid is 
employed. Schénbein stated in 1862 that am- 


-monia was found in all the samples of sulphu- ~ 


ric acid he had tested for its presence. Prof. 
Storer’s results are equally conclusive, nine 
samples from different sources which he ex- 
nined showing the presence of this impurity 
aes reciable quantities. 

here are several ways,” says Prof. Storer, 


th ammonia. ] é 
ubstance are, of course, contained in 
ch is used for making the acid, and 


all 


then boiled gently during 8 hours. 
ing the liquor by the Nessler process. 0.00225 


ich sulphuric acid may be contaminat- 
Some insignificant traces” 
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a still larger amount is often contained in the 
water that plays so important a part in the 
process of manufacture. It is not impossible, 
indeed, that nitrogen compounds in the water 
may sometimes be the cause of appreciable 
traces of ammonia in the acid. It is easy to 
conceive, moreover, that considerable quan- 
tities of ammonia may be formed in the ap- 
paratus of the sulphuric-acid maker through 
reduction of nitric acid, or other oxide of 
nitrogen, that is necessarily present; and I 
find, in fact, by direct experiment, that am- 
monia is formed when warm dilute nitric acid 
is made to act upon lead or upon sulphur. 

‘A quantity of soft, clean, commercial lead 
that had just been remelted was placed in a 
small glass flask and 50 c.c. of dilute nitric 
acid (sp. gr. 1.15) were poured upon it. The 
flask was closed against the air with a gas- 
delivery tube, and after the action of the acid 
had ceased the solution was boiled with the 
milk of lime, and the distillate tested for am- 
monia. But the reaction with Nessler’s liquor 
was so strong that no estimation of the amount 
of ammonia could be made. A quantity of 
the lead (80 grammes), boiled by itself in the 
milk of lime, gave a distillate in which no am- 
monia could be detected by the Nessler test. 
On the other hand, 50 ¢.c. of the dilute nitric 
acid were found to contain 0.000025 gramme 
of ammonia. 

‘In a second trial, 50 grammes of the com- 
mercial lead were warmed during three hours 
with 50.c.c. of the dilute nitric acid. The so- 
lution was distilled with the milk of lime, and 
the ammonia in the distillate was estimated by 
titration with standard oxalic acid: 0.002488 
gramme of ammonia was found. 

“Tn a third trial 25 grammes of pure lead 
(from Marquart, of Bonn) were warmed with 
50 c.c. of the dilute nitric acid, and 0.003279 
gramme of ammonia was found in the solution 
of nitrate of lead. 

“Fifteen grammes of clean copper clippings 
were gently warmed with 50 ¢.c. of the dilute 
nitric acid until there was no more action. 
The solution was distilled with milk of lime, 
and the ammonia estimated by Nessler’s test: 
0.00004 gramme of amyonia was found. 

“Twenty grammes of powdered brimstone 


were added to 50 ¢.c. of the dilute nitric acid, 


and the mixture was maintained at or near the 
temperature of boiling for three hours. On 
testing the liquid an abundance of ammonia 
was found. 

“In another trial, 20 grammes of the pow- 
dered brimstone were mixed with 100 c.c. 
of the dilute nitric acid. The mixture was al- 
lowed to stand in the cold for 48 hours, and 
On test- 
gramme of ammonia was found in it. i 

“A small amount of nitrogen oxides may — 
perhaps be reduced to ammonia in the process” 


of sulphuric-acid making by other deoxidizing — : 
agents, such as the organic impurities o 7 
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sulphur, or sulphureted hydrogen, or even by 
sulphurous acid, though, in a single experiment 
in which sulphurous acid, evolved from copper 
clippings, was passed into dilute nitric acid 
(sp. gr. 1.15) for a couple of hours, no ammonia 
could be detected in the liquid. The experi- 
ment of Schénbein, moreover, is to be remem- 
bered, in which ammonia, as well as sulphur- 
ous and sulphuric acids, was detected in water 
above which sulphur had been burned in the 
air. It would seem to be plain, however, that 
the substances previously mentioned must 
usually be the most efficient agents for the 
production of the ammonia.” 

Being thus a common contaminant of-sul- 
phuric acid, the question occurred to Prof. 
Storer, whether, in spite of its tendency to 
change to nitrous and nitric acid through oxi- 
dation, ammonia might not occur in a great 
variety of the chemicals in whose preparation 
sulphuric acid is used. To answer this, he 
caused to be tested a considerable number of 
the more important chemicals in common use, 
and in the manufacture of which this acid plays 
apart. Of these a list (too long for reproduc- 
tion here) is given, with the proportions of 
ammonia found in each. Of some 30 sub- 
stances comprised in this table over two-thirds 
contained ammonia, in some cases in note- 
worthy quantities. 

On the point as to whether this ammonia 
found its way into the substances examined 
during the process of manufacture, or subse- 
quently, Prof. Storer writes: ‘‘It is hardiy 
necessary to urge that the utmost care has 
been exercised in these respects in all the fore- 
going tests. A large proportion of the sub- 
stances tested were taken from the tightly 
closed, particularly well-ground, glass-stop- 
pered bottles, in which they had been im- 
ported, and which had never been opened un- 
til the time of applying the test, but it is note- 
worthy that this precaution seemed to be de- 
void of significance. 

‘“‘ Those substances, such as sulphate of soda 
for example, which contained no ammonia 
when taken from freshly-opened bottles, like- 
wise contained none when taken from bottles 
that had been frequently opened and which 
had stood in a storeroom with other chemicals 
during three or four years. I find, naturally 
enough, that filter-paper and other porous 
materials that have been exposed to the air of 
a laboratory are highly charged with ammonia, 
in the same way that the reagent bottles upon 
our shelves become coated with ammonium 
compounds, but it would seem, nevertheless, 
that there is a limit to the penetrative power 
of the ammoniacal gases. It will be noticed 
for that matter that a tolerably large propor- 
tion of the substances examined contained no 
ammonia whatsoever, and in general I have not 
observed that chemicals taken from their bot- 
tles at the moment of reaching the laboratory 
are any more liable to be free from ammonia 
than those which have been long in store.” 


CHEMISTRY. 


Properties and Applications of Hosin.—De- 
pierre, in a note on the application of eosin 
(translated in the American Chemist), details 
the various reactions concerned in the produc- 
tion of this new dye-stuff, which is a potassa 
salt of an acid belonging to the series of com- 
pounds discovered by Baeyer. 


This chemist has demonstrated that phthalic acid, 
combined with the divers phenols, yields com- 
pounds—phthaleins—the production being effected 
with elimination of a molecule of water. 

Ordinary phenol, pyrogallic acid, pyrocatechin, 
resorcin, etc., yield phthaleins. Other acids analo- 
gous to phthalic acid, e. g., mellitic acid, oxalic acid, 
yieid combinations analogous to the phthaleins. 

Resorcin, obtained by treating asafetida with 
caustic soda, gives fluorescein, by combining with 
phthalic acid— 

2(CjgH,04) + C,,H,O, = 

Resorcin. + Phtbalic acid. = + Water. 

Hydrogenizing agents fix four equivalents of hy- 
drogen and transform it into fluorescein, C4oHy,0jo. 

If, to a solution of fluorescein in crystallizable 
acetic acid, are added a few drops of bromine, im- 
mediately this body is fixed, and from this liquid 
water precipitates a reddish substance, which dis- 
solves in alkalies with a characteristic yellowish-red 
color. This derivative is the tetra-bromide of fluo- 
rescein, CoH sBr,010, which, when combined with 
potassa, forms eosin, the formula of which is— 

CyoHgBryK 019: 

Eosin forms a reddish-brown powder of metallic 
lustre. On evaporating the aqueous solution, a sub- 
stance, identical in appearance with unerystallized 
fuchsin, is obtained. The aqueous solution is re- 
markably fluorescent, of yellowish-rose color by 
transmitted light and green by reflected light. 

Concerning the physical and chemical properties 
of eosin, this author states that it is soluble in 
water, methylic and ethylic alcohol, in the alkalies, 
alkaline carbonates, glycerin, and soaps; it is in- 
soluble in ether, phenic acid, anilin oil, benzin. 
Its solubility in water is very great. Fuchsin, which 
is very soluble in water, requires 52 parts of cold 
water and 6 of boiling water—i. e., 1,000 parts of cold 
water dissolve 19.2 of fuchsin, and 1,000 parts of 
boiling water dissolve 166 parts of fuchsin. Eosin 
requires 2.6 of cold water and 2.2 of boiling water— 
i. e., 1,000 parts of cold water dissolve nearly 400 
parts of eosin, and 1,000 parts of boiling water 454 
parts of eosin; a boiling aqueous solution gives off. 
an odor of bromin. It is less soluble in commer- 
cial aleohol than fuchsin ; this dissolves in 3.5 parts 
of cold alcohol, while 11 parts are required to dis- 
solve 1 part of eosin, Pst 

Its coloring power is very considerable; .004 
gramme per litre gives a beautiful. rose-colored 
solution; with .001 gramme the solution is slightly 
colored, and the Ba Oo is still sensible; .000001 . 
gramme still gives a rose-color under a thickness 
of some centimetres. Eosin is decomposed by 
most acids which precipitate a reddish-orange, 
flaky substance, especially in concentrated solutions. 
Acetic acid decomposes it also, but the solution re- 
mains rose-colored, the acid of eosin being slightly 
soluble in acetic acid. Nearly all the soluble salts 
with metallic bases yield lakes, the most brilliant of 
which are those of tin, aluminium, and lead hase, 
and are all of a beautiful red. Zine gives a yellow 
precipitate; silver and mercury give violet lakes, 
copper a brownish-red. lake. An aqueous solution 
of this coloring-matter dyes st/k and wool and all 
animal matter. The cold dye gives better shades 
than the warm. This body, which, from the moment 
of its appearance, was sold at the raté of 1,000 franes 
per kilogramme, and at present for 220 francs, yields 
rose and gold colors of great beauty, And, in spite 
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of its high price, this coloring-matter will meet with 
a demand for printing on sik and wool, for its rich- 
ness, to-day even, will produce colors at a remunera- 
tive price; thus one gramme to the litre gives a 
beautiful rose-color. Its application on silk is made 
by printing an aqueous solution, simply thickened 
with gum, and fixed by ordinary means. On wool it 
is applied for dyeing or for printing, as on silk. All 
attempts, made with a view to obtain a color on 
cotton capable of resisting ordinary washing, have 
remained without practical results. 

Below are the different methods of fixation: 

Add to gummed eosin arsenite of aluminium, 
print on stannated tissue, steam, and wash. Mix 
with a solution of eosin its equivalent of acetate of 
lead, or acetate of tin, or acetate of aluminium which 
has, been thickened; print on linen that has either 
been stannated or oiled, steam, and wash. 

Finally, the best method: 

Print on tissue which has been coated with gela- 
tin, gummed eosin, combined with three times its 
weight of tannin ; fix by steam, and wash. 

Eosin does not dye the mordants that are usually 
employed, such as stannic acid, tannin, aluminium, 
iron, glycerin, arsenious acid, and casein; a dye is 
produced by albumen, but without brilliancy. 

CHILI (Repéprica pe Cure), an indepen- 
dent state of South America, comprised be- 
tween latitude 24° and 56° south, and longitude 
70° and 74° west. Its boundaries are: Bolivia 
on the north; the Argentine Republic and 
Patagonia on the east, the dividing line with 
both which countries being the Andean system 
of mountains; Cape Horn (as claimed by the 
Chilians, but contested by the Argentines) and 
the South Pacific on the south; and the ocean 
just named on the west. 

The disputed question of title to the Pata- 


- gonian territory (details of which were given 


in the Annvat Cycropapra for 1872, °78, °74, 
and 75, and particularly in the first and last) 
still continues undecided.* The policy of re- 
ferring this important question to the arbitra- 
tion of the King of the Belgians and the Em- 
peror of Brazil has been strongly urged, and 


its adoption is by some regarded as probable. 


The text of Article I. of the Chilian Consti- 
tution (May 25, 18338), relating to the boun- 
daries of the country,.is as follows: “The 
territory of Chili extends from the desert of 
Atacama to Cape Horn, and from the Cordil- 
lera of the Andes to the Pacific Sea (sic /), 
comprising the Archipelago of Chiloé, all the 
adjacent islands, and that of Juan Fernandez.” 
' The President of\ the Republic is Sefior Don 
Anibal Pinto, inaugurated September 18, 1876. 
The cabinet is composed of the following 
members: Minister of the Interior, Sefior Don 
José VY. Lastarria; Foreign Affairs, Sefior Don 


José Alfonso; Finance, Sefior Don Rafael 


Sotomayor ; Justice, Public Worship, and Pub- 
lic Instruction, Sefior Don Miguel Luis Amu- 
nétegui; and War and the Navy, Sefior Don 
Belisario Prats. ; 
‘he Council of State, composed of the cabi- 
t; ministers, three Senators, three members 

Chamber of Deputies, one member of 


_-the courts of justice, one ecclesiastical digni- 


the article AncEntine Repvsuic in the present 


- Don A. Tagle. 
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tary, one general, the director of one of the 
Departments of Finance, and an ex-minister, 
is presided over by the Chief Magistrate of the 
Republic. 

The President of the Supreme Court of San- 
tiago is Senor Montt. There is a Court of Ap- 
peals at Santiago, Concepcion, and La Serena. 
The Auditor-General of Accounts is Sefior 
The Postmaster-General is 
Sefior Don R. S. Irrarazabal. 

The Archbishop of Santiago is the Rt. Rev. 
R. N. Valdivieso; and the Bishops of La Se- 
rena, Concepcion, and Ancud are M. Orrego, 
J. H. Salas (elevated in 1854), and Fr. de 
Paula Solar (1857), respectively. 

There is at present no minister plenipoten- 
tiary of Chili in the United States, the func- 
tions of chargé @ affaires ad interim being ex- 
ercised by Sefior Zenteno. 

The area of Chili proper, as set down in an 
official report of 1875, is 124,246 square miles, 
which, with that given for the Magellanic pos- 
sessions (95,753, regarded as somewhat exag- 
gerated), would make a total of 219,999 square 
miles. 

The following table shows the present terri- 
torial division of the republic, and the popula- 
tion according to the census of 1875: 


PROVINCES. Population, | PROVINCES, Porulation. 


ACORCABUA .cs00505, ~152,199 |NUDIO sees one 136,880 
ArTanco® ...ccasics 51,307 | Santiago........... 362,712 
Atacama .s5.2..03. 41,802" Wales) sis 23 oes cc one 110,359 
Biobio*:.. 02k s 76,489 | Valdivia* ......... 30,525 
Chiloejoe.) once 64,536 | Valparaiso......... 176,682 
Colchagua ........ 146,889 | Angol (Territory)*. 20,056 
Concepcion........ 151,365 | Magellan Colony... 1,144 
Coquimbo......... 157,463 —-— 
Canoes oe 92.110 Totals scoceens 2,068,447 
Lianquihue ....... 48,492 | Against, 1865...... 1,819,223 
Dimares\s 2.52 s'% 26 118,880 —— 
Iii Gueppepecedane 118,457 | Increase inl0 years 249,224 


The provinces, etc., marked thus, *, were 
either newly formed, or underwent modifica- 
tion in 1876.* 

The army in 187475 was composed of 4 
generals of division, 6 generals of brigade, 10 
colonels, 29 lieutenant-colonels, 57 majors, 134 
captains, 25 adjutants-major, 89 lieutenants, 
and. 135 sub-lieutenants—489 officers; and the 
following corps: .. . 


Artillery regiment.........0...erereeresere sons 804 men 
Regiment of light'horse...........- OOCHHOD GCL 426. « 
Regiment of heavy horse...........seeeceseeee 286“ 


Five line regiments of foot (each 400 strong)... 2,000 
8,516 men, 


The force of the National Guard was as fol- 
lows during the same period : 


NATIONAL GUARD. | Horse. | Infantry. | Artillery.| Total. 
Commanding officers... 80 82) 4 66 
as as 808 80 | 985 

ipopiare oere 1,215 17,761 | 1,925 20,901 
| 18,601 | 2,009 21,902 


The navy comprised during the same period 
the following vessels, ete. : ; 


* See the AnNuAL CycLorxprA for 1875, wherein is 
given a list of the chief towns, with their population. U 
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Horse- 

VESSELS, power. Cannon. | Marines. | Crew. 
2 iron-clad corvettes,../ 1,000 16 580 4,064 
5 corvettes....... well! 1,100 85 194 2} 857 
8 steamers........ G00 ‘Hive sntes 97 fh 080. 
2 transport steamers..| 260 155 19 
1 Pontoon... Narva at esalll egies siete ie 21 |- 940 
18 vessels... ba | 1,607 | 9,858. 


There were in the navy v1 vice-admiral and 8 
rear-admirals; 3 first-class, 8 second-class, and 
11 third-class Cup tare 18 lieutenants rank- 
ing as captains, 26 second-class lieutenants, 2'7 
midshipmen, and 18 cadets; 1 commissary-gen- 
eral, 3 first-class and 10 second- class commis- 
saries; 1 surgeon-general and 6 first-class sur- 
geous; lL inspector- -general of engineers, 9 
first-class, 5 second-class, and 15 third-class 
engineers; and 1 battalion of marine artillery 
of 440 men, commanded by 1 colonel, 1 lieu- 
tenant-colonel, 4 captains, 2 adjutants-major, 
4 lieutenants, and 18 sub-lieutenants. The 
Valparaiso battalion of marine artillery repre- 
sents a force of 1,316 officers and men, form- 
ing a part of the guardia civil. 

The branches of the national revenue, and 
the estimated amount of the latter for 1875, 
are shown in the following table: 


REVENUE. 
(On fae pba subline 6 oye *$8,000,000 
UAVS BALLWAYS wi'ace sce ante sretieme tase cates Ny 8,650,000 
Monopolies (tobacco, playing-cards, ete.)....... 1,600,000 
Tax on the sale of real estate...... 2... e cece ees 17,000 
ENTIOULCULOL: COX pica o1€'aisinnibipitte » SialaSieWa. is: vin enrelo.ale 1,200,000 
BACON Grate carafe Canaiararsinivta sw ateitte Bonin else 6 oicw 400,000 
BUATDDRAUOY. fsie. ans as ees TAs p patBeleiedereWeraseres eaters 270,000 
Regist 4 TS OB ema athonee stce a Rae epere Cade ye evs 500,000 
Post-Office (including sale of stamps, $250,000)... 280,000 


INAULONSL DAWD-OLLCON, oiatiy.se 0d sisicisispicierd vce eee 2,000 


Sale of Mejillones guano,.......-.scceeecesecee 800,000 
PRLLNUIN sieedinwie tise rekantepena tate nes tee brite 60,000 
DUGIDOTAD DS ara, fers iaifis ohio. qiniast sas bial intoistel aie stern 45,000 
Last “tividend Of GHG) L878 TORT. \wieles.s siecicaiees ose 8,000,000 
BUNCE asl. Silvester aiteih ees dade bent. clei 116,000 
stalis cot aot a a teat. $19,4:40,000 
Here follow items of the national 
fe EXPENDITURE, © 
indetny of the Tnterlor nis .icseacssiniae ciulycies Sine 5,098,750 
‘Ministry of Foreign Affairs (colonies, $155,358), ie 
pet veg ygitcsastectetetetenetetteteseasaes : 252,408 
CE Seen orci eine u ry of ts} 
Ministry of Justice, ete. : veges 
PDR ICG FRG arelefauiainrofend uns eneMnreaL Ont $587,848 
Public Worship ........ Pincarsrasero/Agert 817) 126 
Public Instruction... ccc severe’ ue 180, TT 
Ministry of War: aA 
sh bee eae ee oo ees Ge 1,684,541 
National Guard: : eRe aay f10'309 
———_ 2, 
Ministry of Ban Hay ete ee Mh Tah Fe Reece PBI 
At otal ania siekarimeeniereacc sevenceses $17,185,076 


Tn the latter table is observable the sum of 
$1, 180,777 devoted to the branch of public 


ne instruction, the largest appropriation for that 
- department in any Spanish-American country, 


we the Argentine Republic. 

The gradual growth of the national revenue 
ing the forty-five years 183175, ak 

hibited in the waar oe aes . 


" Th rs si shi 


 Bame year, ids 


YEARS, Revenue. | YEARS, Revenue, 
TES... tyastenre $1,517,588 | 18545... cc eens one $5,946,217 
TSBo eereaecentes 3h 652, LAT LEOD oe cis s oo eee 6,287,526 
1888 «N55 0M aah 1,770,761 ASS Gide ateha ee alec 6,509,867 
188d. .aiseie sans ohana 1,922,966 | 1857... 06 onivcwae 6,419,148 
L880 ssais atau uterente 2,008,421 |1858. 05. ccc s wines 5,961,774 
LBSG;.. ered de sete att 2,075,068) 1859. i.e ecw ees 

LESS vhs serene 2,582,462 |1860........+0000% 7,494,751 
L888.40, steeper CROC | LOGkide giles de ou scale 5,850,821 
1880s tue eeneret 2,886,952 |1862.........+.008 6,287,155 
LOd0) entinneattete ste 2,946,247 | 1868.......000eeee 6,700,659 
L841; » cd eemotemre QTOT LSS SC. imei ote sarees 6,574,918 
1042 TS cect taa nee ee GO UiS070')|\ LSOO slate bier ieteis atale 7,301,048 
SAB nr SN eelccvemalets $001,280!) 18667. ic esenve ee 6,19T ATL 
1Bd4 Nesey otis S807, LEO LSST, accesso eae 9,756,838 
LOGS. cavnees cere 9,220,059 | LOGS. cs col ne siegaie 10,694,974 
EAB Privy. ee 6,628,018") 186080580 tavsteate. 11,484,806 
LOT sie cite itesn B,TLA009 PST cist ates aiatoleetere 11, 587, 181 
LBSS che dations isatetans 2,860,696 | 1871.......-. Baan 11,681,082 
TBD ards Davie Dts 4,185,286 | 1872....46. ....00- 18,590,410 
LQBOS: dtitecwtrneteatce 4,384,844 | 18738..........000 15,265,582 
LED) os india denne AAZB90T | LETS ose wip cisustaiow 16,609,188 
OOD Scat ests epic ste 5,480,480 | 1875.........,0005 #16) 440; 000 
LODB TR hee itite wre 5,552,485 


About one-half of the entire reyenue is de- 
rived from the customs; and that proportion 
has been steadily preserved since 1831; 


Total récelved:for ISBT, o> veces wietete selene $1,517,588 
Custom-house receipts for 1881.........0-0eeeere 830,634 


Total estimated revenue for 1875 (exclusive of the 
$3,000,000 of the last dividend of the 1878 loan), $16,440,000 
Custiom-house receipts for 1875.............e0es . 8,145,358 


The Valparaiso custom-house alone yielded, 
from January 1, 1881, to December 31, 1874, 
inclusive, a total of $198, 561,201, or vory near- 
ly one-half of the entire national revenue 
($264,995,044) for the same period. 

The annual receipts at all the Ohilian custom- 
houses, and at that of Valparaiso alone, in the 
forty-four years 1831-74, inclusive, were ag 


follows: 

+ General Valparaiso General | Valparaiso 
VRS, Receipts. Receipts. YRS. Receipts. | Receipts, 
1831. .| $880,684 | $845,636 || 1853... $3,358,540 |83,073,005 


308,054 1854,.| 8,718,815 | 8,481,801 


1841,.| 1,981,871 | 1,495,224 |) 1968..| 4,259,538 612,189, 
1842. ;| 11936,328 | 11842.946 || 1864..| 4,047,787 | 8,412.48 
1848. .} 173,432 | 11508755 || 1865..| 8:764.747 | 8,244,888 - 


1845. .| 1,778,739 | 1,607,928 || 1867..] 5,678,228 | 4,909,471. 
1846,.| 2079/2708 | 1,873:760 |{ 4 6,086,659 | B:249;212 
1847. .| 2:108'066 | 13887,676 || 1869..| 6,425,982 | 5,564,484 
1848..| 1!940,540 | 1’877;084 || 1870..] 6,488.18 | 5,248,924 
1849. | 9'398'678 | 2'206;802 || 1871..| 5,942,905 | 5,557,688 
1850..| 2'627,442 | 9246814 || 1872..) 7.373.768 | 6,912,988 — 
1851,.| 27291506 | 2.436,644 || 1873. 8,145,100 7,108,148 
1852, ;| 3,465,088 | 2,652,972 || 1874.. | 7249,064 


In June, 1875, the Minister of Financo esti- 
mated the revenue for that year at $16,000, 0005, 
but unforeseen circumstances afterward. 
pired which rendered it ae 
estimate. | ra 

The Mejillones guano-beds, ca 
product had been entation, af RB 


bas orien rte ene 8.000.000 eer 


oP aa rey ne ie 
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duced that year only $175,000. The revenue 
from customs, which had been estimated at 
$7,800,000, will show a decrease of $100,000. 
In the other branches of revenue a propor- 
tionate reduction will also have to be made. 
Still, such reduction will not exceed $400,000, 
To this must be added that expenditures have 
considerably decreased. Ordinary expenses up 
to October 81st scarcely reach $12,220,225, 
while receipts up to the same time amount to 
$13,204,290. Hence there was a balance in 
fayor of the treasury.; but it was apprehended 
that the balance would disappear in November 
and December, the revenue being at its lowest 
ebb in those months. Nevertheless, it was 
hoped that the ordinary revenue of the year 
would pay ordinary expenses, and that, if there 
should be a deficit, it would be very small. 
Extraordinary expenses, amounting to $5,- 
535,000, would be covered by the proceeds of 
the loan; and then Peru still owes Chili 
$100,000 which the Minister of Finance hoped 
would soon be paid. Passing to the financial 
estimates for 1876, the only item to be reduced 
was that of the Mejillones guano-beds, the pro- 
ceeds of which for that year will prove $100,000 
less than estimated by the minister. The total 
receipts from railways do not seem to have 
been over-estimated. Nevertheless, ‘‘on the 
Santiago & Ouricé Railway it is very probable 
that there will be some decrease, but it is also 
very probable that the Chilian & Talcahuano 
Railway will be unusually productive. It is 
hoped that, after the termination of the great 
public works undertaken, the situation of the 
public finances will be such as to warrant the 
appropriation of funds for the great necessities 
of the day—a rural police force, and charitable 
donations.” 
The finance committee of Congress assembled 
in October, 1876, to examine the budget esti- 
mates for the year 1876-77. Numerous modi- 
fications for economy were introduced into the 
estimates of expenditure in the Departments of 
the Interior and of Finance, the most consider- 
able being the reduction from 25 to 16 per cent. 
in the gratuity at present enjoyed by public 
employés, which implies a saving of $260,000 
per annum. Two of the committee voted for 
its entire suppression, and another proposed a 
sliding scale of from 5 to 25 per cent., to be 
granted in inverse proportion to the amount 
of the recipient’s salary. The estimates of the 
War and Navy Departments were revised, and 
numerous modifications made, the staff being 
reduced to the lowest legal footing, and the 
_erews of war-vessels limited to the force ab- 
solutely necessary to preserve the ships and 
armament in proper condition: the retrench- 
ments amount to $240,000. The estimates of 
the Department of Justice, Worship, and In- 
‘struction, were revised in a similar manner, 
and cut down by $100,000. : 

_ At a meeting of the Council of State, it was 
resolved to summon Congress to an extraor- 
-dinary session on October 17th, for the pur- 
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pose’ of deliberating upon the new budget 
estimates, and other topics of no less im- 
portance. : 

About the same time the Minister of Finance 
sent a note to the National Society of Agri- 
culture, requesting the opinion of the directory 
on the following points, with a view to the re- 
forming of the agricultural tax: 1. If it would 
be preferable to take as the basis of the tax the 
value of the land, instead of the estimated rent 
thereof, the former being more easily deter- 
mined; 2. If it would be advisable to exempt 
small holdings from the tax; 8. If a permanent 
commission should be established to hear and 
decide complaints ;-4. lf it would not be just 
to concede the right of complaint to persons 
who consider themselves aggrieved by an in- 
adequate assessment upon their neighbors, or 
if it would be more advisable to leave this 
matter to the authorities. 

Late in 1876 the following decree was issued 
from the Ministry of Finance: 

1. It will not be permitted to erase or alter the 
original marks of goods to be reémbarked, nor add 
others to them. 2. Merchandise destined to ditfer- 
ent ports cannot be comprised in the same policy of 
reémbarkation. 8, On every package reémbarked, 
the custom-house will fix, by means of a special 
brand, the name of the port at which the reémbar- 
kation is effected, and of that to which the package 
is directed, or the words ‘‘ al estranjero”’ (for abet 
The custom-bouses will detain ail packages disem- 
barked bearing the latter inscription, until it be as- 
certained whence they come. 4. Article 208 of the 
custom-house regulations is hereby abolished. 


The bulletin of the National Agricultural 
Society published the report of a commission 
appointed to take into consideration the advis- 
ability of relieving raw materials from inward 
duty. To balance the loss to the revenue that 
such a measure would entail, it was proposed 
to increase from 25 to 35 per cent. the duties 
on some classes of manufactured goods im- 
ported from abroad. Wool, in whatever con- 
dition, unspun, is free of duty,.both inward 
and outward. 

Public taxation in Chili amounts annually 
to about $3.70 for each inhabitant. In 1833 it 
was but $1.404 each; in 1868 it had reached 
$2.38 each. 

The statutes of the Banco Consolidado de 
Chili association have been approved. The 
capital is $1,500,000; the reserve fund, $500,- 
000, formed by a deduction of not less than 
five per cent. from each half-year’s net profits. 
This bank is the section of the Banco Nacional 
de Bolivia domiciled in Chili. ; 

The total national debt, in April, 1875, stood 
as follows: : 


HUOMIG GODUce ioe detest alin =< sleateeisie soy 7 $10,929,600 
Orel ED Geb een Gist < eicleaw iv elesp wicle teres eraje 40,689,000 
ETO UaLeharetatersts/sharstctoretotcla ofatelaicteretelore $51,618,600 


The valerie: branch of the debt amounted 
in June, 1876, to $35,000,000. 

The total value and the destination of the 

3 abe 


exports were as follows in 1875: 
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COUNTRIES. Value. 
GUGa THE TIUALI se eteyeinetcieeis cleicis cvticisicie’e «0-010 js aisteuniels $21,034,000 
Ua) Aon CORSE OG EOC AEE GIRCOE SIE IAD ec Eas aot 5,441,000 
SEAN Ge Mietetetetevare aie state laiave Gtae af ss ietotetorcla.eiein sie isiarehy 8,007,000 
BRAUMLLGU Balatein'a alo b:9 1s (vie iniieie le = 2B (ahaje vieisia' sy: 510 nde rein a 2,289,000 
HUNT ULAY, Satie cle nica cles eb/sieivieis a.nis/+1> eile cielsiessielele 1,176,000 
GROLMANY .. .....00 2 cece ecccreececeeccisecscese man 928,000 
HUGMLUCU NS EALOS c siurssese)avcle\statats oj o'o'siarele\inis ola uiatelatalgle 418,000 
ESTA LL are re\c shits ete nlerc =(o 8/ovo vletoitia 6.0.0 vie isle siviolmlsinisretorele 236,000 
Argentine Republic.........---..-+--se.eeeeeee 241,000 
PERPRAOT feels Sess 5,05). babe vies aie 176,000 
Other countries............. 279,000 
PUSHGrIO8 JGhe. 1.6 kod os ce Sao alae teem ate cele 653,000 
Sete) PERRIS aoe SedoScccs anodusas $35,925,000 
Coasting-trade $21,338,500 
In transitu........ 2,033,500 
————— _ 23,572,000 
Total exports sceesee see clr acter = $59,300,000 


The following table exhibits the value of 
the imports for 1875, and the countries from 
which they were received: 


COUNTRIES, Value, 


Great Britain, ies. vier .. $15,703,000 
France . 7,815,000 
Germany....... 4,162,000 
Argentine Repu 2,727,000 
MOR UW sepia <istctsto'e 2,411,000 
NUTS OSS TAUGS 57, )s 1510: sint hrosaisiutsisioieisivinioateleis aie sle'cisiels 2,133,000 
SOM Villette arclsvaie's/alciats e's ciate atte cieinietern aniereterecatiens 579,000 
IBraziinaestn tant tia. cee eta c cr meme tlie ne 493,000 
SOUS ys press «Beste» xia'a (are nieieteia ele Mie ottn wtehaioeta’ataieiae’s 787,000 
MOU CP COUN EMIES S rctorele iso: cpe ote erate ate state calate/ataiw ests 1,638,000 
BB MOMION.S 23m. dele Bina Gaim e ee alc etter Cole amen 91,000 
LV otaly.. saute aitmisiencemris ase aaa sess $38,138,000 

OORSTIN GE ta -iccisre ns gsiets Secs ene ster eee $21,338,500 

A LANSIUW cin ciececiucctinites sect 2,033,500 
———— 23,872,000 
Pee LotalAmports imeem sect etee cantar $61,510,000 


It is observed that, in the mean, some two- 
thirds of the Chilian exports are to Great 
Britain, and that somewhat over one-third of 
the imports are received therefrom. 

The value of metals exported in 1875 was as 
follows: Silver, $2,938,510; copper, $18,968,- 
658—total, $16,907,163. 

In the month of September, 1876, copper, 
silver, and cobalt were exported from Caldera 
of the value of $446,211.79; and ores of the 
value of $10,510,50 were received at the same 
port. 

The following interesting report of the min- 
eral wealth of the northern province of Ata- 
cama was published in 1876 by the Chilian 
consul-general at San Francisco, Sefior Casa- 
nueva: : 


The value of the silver, bullion and bars, exported 
from that province during a period of thirty-two 
years (from 1843 to 1875) amounts to $89,131,706. 
From 1843, the production of silver has increased 
from $1,000,000 (amount produced in that year) to 
$5,356,160 for the year 1875. 

The value of the minerals of all kinds exported 
from the province during the thirty-two years above 
stated amounted to the enormous sum of $240,000,- 
000, The following table shows the ratio of increase 
in the production for the past thirty years, in periods 
of five years: a 


First period $15,914,455 
Second 7 - 27,925,071 
Third : 40,210,407 
Fourth . 42,315,349 
TOG rae OS eit te A, Cris Rae ere Ot 50,548,205 
Bite} caer. BENS oN ORC ET 57,868,092 


This increase is very remarkable. Comparirig the 
amount of mineral product exported from the prov- 
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ince of Atacama with the inward movement of the 
republic of Chili, the following is shown: In 1843, 
the total mineral exportation of Atacama amounted 
to $1,721,321, and the total importation of Chili to 
$8,500,000; while in 1875 the total exportation of 
minerals from Atacama amounted to $13,668,471, 
and the total importation otf Chili to $38,417,729. 
Hence, the exportations of Atacama alone amounted 
to over one-third of the importations of the whole 
republic. 

The following figures show the exportation of min- 
erals from Atacama in 1875 in detail, viz.: 

Silver in bars, $5,356,160 ; copper in pigs, $3,419,- 
660; copper in bars, $2,654,477 ; copper-ore, $1,394,- 
065; copper and silver bars, $630,500; copper and 
silver ore, $53,797; silver-ore, $36,902; copper, sil- 
ver, and gold bars, 36,240. Total, $13,581,801. 

In 1874 the amount of Bolivian ore sent to Ata- 
cama for reduction was 64,444,434 grammes; and in 
1875, 21,047,582 grammes ; while the production of 
the province in minerals of all kinds in 1874 
amounted to 43,716,396 grammes, and in 1875 to 
112,856,418 grammes. 

In 1875 there were 486 mines in operation in the 
province, divided as follows: Copper-mines, 300; 
silver-mines, 169; copper and silver mines, 11; 
gold-mines, 8; gold and copper mine, 1; silver 
and gold mine, 1; copper, silver, and lead mine, 
1. Total, 486. 

The shipping movements at the ports of 
Chili in 1875 comprised 5,827 vessels entered, 
with an aggregate tonnage of 3,851,000; and 
5,783 vessels cleared, with an aggregate of 
8,833,168 tons. : 

In 1875 there were open to traffic in Chili 
595 miles of railway—ten lines—of which 377 
miles — five lines— belonged to the Govern- 
ment; and three new lines, with an aggregate 
length of 185 miles, were in process of con- 
struction. 

The total length of telegraph-lines in the 
republic in 1875 was 2,559 miles; and the 
number of dispatches in 1874, 270,198. 

As already stated, Chili is, after the Argen- 
tine Republic, the Spanish-American country 
in which the largest appropriations of funds 
are made to the cause of education. In 1875, 
298 university degrees were conferred, four of 
the graduates being licentiates in medicine 
who had studied in foreign universities. The 
foundation of a second Instituto Nacional is 
now proposed, that at present in existence be- 
ing insufficient to accommodate the number of 
students applying for admittance. During the 
year 1877 will be installed and in operation 
the classes of the Valparaiso Lyceum, in the’ 
new edifice now in course of construction, and 
which will shortly be completed. The primary 
schools in operation during the. year 1875 
numbered 1,359, of which 818 were public, and 
541 private; the alternate schools number 62. 
Adequate buildings are required, as well asa 
regular system of teaching and discipline, and 
a sufficient number of text-books adapted to 
the requirements of the scholars; grave ob- 
jections have likewise been urged against the 
class of teachers usually chosen. All this, how- 
ever, is being gradually remedied ; and if, as is 
expected, the intellectual standard of the pre- 


ceptors be raised, it will soon be possible to’ 


form a staff satisfactory in every respect. The 
‘ ; % 
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public schools had in 1875 an attendance of 
65,875 pupils, and the private schools, 23,680 ; 
or a total of 89,505 pupils. The outlay for 
the schools has amounted to $801,522.14. 

One of the first acts of Sefior ‘Amunitegui, 
the new Minister of Instruction, was to abolish 
the obligatory study of Latin by candidates 
for university degrees. The student can now 
choose between Latin and one living language, 
or French, English, and German. The clergy 
are greatly incensed at this measure, and firmly 
sustain the time-honored custom. They advert 
to the many perils to be apprehended from the 
proposed change, and prophesy the utter ex- 
tinction of Latin as a branch of study in a short 
time. They, however, unadvisedly consider 
English as only of use occasionally, in matters 
of commerce, and likely to be soon forgotten. 

The Constituyente of Copiapd announces 
the proximate arrival of the machinery re- 
quired for working the borax-deposits of Mari- 
cunga, of which great expectations are formed. 

The presidential elections, which took place 
on June 25, 1876, were marked by the most 
perfect tranquillity. The Clerical (Mackenna) 
party, foreseeing the futility of the contest, 
forbore from even voting; and Sefior Anibal 

‘Pinto, the Government candidate, was elected 
by a large majority. 

CHINA, an empire in Asia. Emperor, 
Kwang-liu, formerly called Tsaeteen, born in 
1872, a son of Prince Ch’un, and grandson of 

the Emperor Tan-Kwang, who died in 1850; 
succeeded to the throne in January, 1875. 

The following table exhibits the area of the 
different provinces according to the latest es- 
timates, and the population according to the 
estimate of 1842, which may be considered the 
most reliable at the present time: 


PROVINCES. Square Miles, Population. 
I. CHINA PROPER. 
57,283 86,879,838 
63,779 29, 529, 8TT 
65,969 17) 056, 925 
66,933 29, 069. TTL 
40.140 | 39,646,924 
64,008 86, 596, 988 
68,596 26, 513, 839 
85,671 8. 100; 000 
45,762 22, 799,556 
69,480 28,584. 564 
83,229 20,048,969 
$1,216 10,809,769 
260,598 19, 512) 716 
185,052 | 35,000,000 
90.246 | 20,152,603 
TT,856 8, 121 B2T 
129462 | 5,823,670 
ot ae 
I eo titein iesetais Babess fara 18,9 0 
Islan id of Formosa. Blo ecalsiais avs 14,982 31020,000 
B cece Proper. SC eee Pee 1,553,995 404,946,514 ~ 
pth ‘Il, DEPENDENCIES. 
: 866,810 12,000,000 


1,304,028 
"651,725 
91.497 
5,360 


9,419,845 - 
8,973,340 


“ec 


territory.............. Uninhabited 


433,500,000. 


28,500,000 
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The number of foreigners in the treaty ports 
was as follows: 


BYitisW ass aasis <scctecete BS GLU UtCh i iese/4 cle sj01210 F 28 
Americans ....... 541 | Italians...... 26 
Germans..... 867} Austrians . 86 
French... 811 | Japanese.... 26 
Spaniards, ........ceee 103 | Belgians.......... weono yl 
Danes N95, \ss.c0deee 66 | Countries without trea- 

UCT Ch): ee bd Ges ae cie acne cian eae 365 
BSwedes............4- 88 Motalstaterercotec 8,579 


The estimates of the population of the larger 
cities vary very much. The following are the 
latest estimates for the treaty ports, except for 
Peking, where the figures of 1845 are retained: 


Peking nreomeresiees« 1,648,814 | Cheefoo ........... 120,000 
Gahton. FAT .s.0.2.1s 1 000, 000 | INEPOs sien neteroaile 115,000 
Diontsins jecsaceer "930, 000 | Newchwang......,. 60, 000 
Pankow? +33’: «sks 600-000 Tamsui and Kilsing 50, ,000 
HOOCHOW: went seleies 600,000 | Swatow ........... 5,000 
AIDOY Ts tee oe 800,000 | Kiukiang.......... 85,000 
Shanghai.......... 276,640 | Kiungchow (opened 

PAK AOn cco s tent cas 222, 000 AMS TC)’ wicrere eserarn 10,000 
Chinkiang ......... 130, ‘000 


(For an account of the revenue and cus- 
toms duties, see ANNUAL Crotopapra for 1874.) 
The amount of the home debt is not known. 
In 1874 the Chinese Government contracted 
the first foreign loan, to the amount of £627,675. 
This loan was issued at 95%, bears 8% interest, 
and is secured by the customs duties. 

The foreign commerce for the years 1872 to 
1875 was as follows (in taels, 1 tael = $1.61): 


YEARS. Imports. Exports. 
74,826,130 83,719,887 
73,992,903 77,540,919 
64,360,864 66,712,868 
67,808,247 68,912,929 


The commerce with the different foreign 
countries was as follows: 


COUNTRIES. Imports. | Exports. 

Great Britain ....... Rage Bee 21,133,000 29,165,000 
HONG KOUR* ie esisccscsh eeicre 27,525,000 12,747,000 
Bast Indies A i40). Wea Hse ee 14,855,000 241,000 
Straits Settlements........... 700,000 798,000 
Wnited States. r ic. a.s)--\ieesle 1,016,000 7,674,000 
Continent of Europe 766,000 9,768,000 
APA rep atte siste se ares 2, 486, 000 1,953,000 
IR USSIa (OGESEN) seems ema sictel|lstanje.oeiataregiaaa)= 989,000 
Siberia and Russia via Kiachta}. ........-..- 8,022,000 
Rotall sates carat oatlajestes 68,481,000 66,352,000 


The foreign trade of the different treaty 
ports in 1875 was as follows (in taels) : 


Foreign Im- Domestic Im- 

PORTS. pata porte: Exports. 
Newchwang . 1,740,000 1,035,000 2,688,000 
Tientsin...... . 8,430,000 - 6,939,000 1,690,000 
Cheefoo 8,525,000 1,993,000 2 268, 060 
Hankow §.397,000 6,827,000 at; 739, 000 
Kiukiang...... 2,758,000 675,000 9, 395, 000 
Chinkiang .... 9,050,000 2,323,000 1,029,000 
Shanghai..... 10, 539, 000 7,499,000 26,828,000 
Ning Por. sic. 6, 180, 000 1,682,000 4, 984, 000 
Foochow...... 3:308,000 1,506,000 13; 289, 000 
Tamsui....... 893,000 127,000 "815,000 
Takao... 1,122,000 74,000 ey tos 

47 14, 000— 


15,263,000 
105,102, 000 


4 210, 000 5, 315,000 


~ 70,876,000 | 42,025,000 


Canton’... 


ase Severs 
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The value of the principal articles of imports and exports, in 1874 and 1875, was as fol- 


lows (in taels) : 


IMPORTS. 1874. 1875. EXPORTS. 1874, 1875. 

SOP arate cicicit ose ws ioiensie 28,565,000 25,355,000 Blacktea. 22 suswec cowed 81,194,000 29,740,000 
Cotton goods 18,270,000 20,061,000 Green tea......... he 4,724,000 4,965,000 
Woolen good 4,049,000 4,561,000 Brick tea..... 891,000 1,976,000 
Metals....... 8,564,000 4,226,000 Raw silk...... 19,456,000 19,489,000 
Coal .... 677,000 969,000 Silken goods.. 2,375,000 4,023,000 
Raw cotton 99,000 1,494,000 Cassia........ 488,000 270,000: 
Rice...... 8,000 107,000 Sugar...... 1,268,000 1,609,000 
Sea-grass.. 575,000 571,000 Porcelain... 349,000 890,000 

(i) Beare ee ae 86,000 85,000 


The movement of shipping in the Chinese 
ports for 1874 and 1875 was as follows, en- 
trances and clearances combined: 


1874, 1875. 
FLAGS. 
Vessels. Tons, Vessels, Tons, 

British), cs... 7,882 4,738,793 8,277 5,167,435 
American ..... 4.279 8,184,360 8,836 2,777,367 
German ....... 1,638 530,377 1,577 561,577 
Frenchi.5 35.00. 145 137,258 239 165,551 
Danish. ; 6s ... 153 53,577 176 56,319 

Swedish and 
Norwegian .. TT 22.507 63 23,373 
Chinese ....... 1,646 494 237 2,411 871,439 
Russian ....%.. 40 85,83T 30 83,502 
Spanish........ 66 28,803 73 24,088 
DUAN. sce: «5 00 47 13,350 82 7,538 
Otherstc: 25... 149 66,707 280 179,502 

| 

Total sh... 15,622 9,305,801 | 16,994 9,867,641 

Of these there 

were— 

Steamers.......| 10,769 8,085,716 | 11,406 8,364,481 
Sailing-vessels..| 4,853 | 1,220,085 5,588 1,503,160 


The negotiations with England about the 
Margary marder continued during the year, 
and at one time threatened to end in war. 
The commission under the command of Colonel 
Grosvenor, sent out in 1875 to Yunnan, to in- 
vestigate the case, arrived in that province on 
March 6th. As fears were entertained for its 
safety, the Indian Government sent forward a 
military escort consisting of two companies of 
the Sixty-seventh Regiment and a detachment 
of the Sixth Regiment, to proceed through Bur- 
mah and conduct the commission home. Every 
attention was shown both to the troops and the 
commission by the King of Burmah on their 
passage through his territory, and they were 
everywhere received by the population with 
the signs of the greatest friendship. On June 
2d, the commission, together with the troops, 
arrived at Rangoon, Messrs. Baker and Gros- 
venor arriving a few days later. On the 18th 
the commission returned directly to China. 
When it arrived in Manwyne, the inhabitants 
decidedly denied that Mr. Margary had ever 
been there, but a guide showed to the officers 
of the escort the place where he was murdered, 
and the tree to which his head had been affixed. 
In Bhamo, the wife of General Lisitahi, who 
_ had been imprisoned on a suspicion of com- 

plicity in the murder, came to the commission 
to assure the English of the innocence of her 
husband. In the mean while the relations be- 
tween the Chinese Government and Sir Thomas 


which all the questions arising out of the Y 


Wade, the British embassador, were of a very 
delicate nature. in June Sir Thomas left Pe- 
king with his secretary, after having presented 
to the Chinese Government demands approach- 
ing an ultimatum, and went to Shanghai, where 
he intended to await the arrival of Mr: Gros- 
venor, who reached there on July 6th. The de- 
parture of the British embassador from Peking 
and the establishment of the legation at Shang- 
hai greatly startled the Chinese authorities, 
who first made efforts to persuade him to re- 
turn, and afterward proposed to send the Vice- 
roy of Nanking to reopen negotiations with 
him, but Wade rejected all overtures. In Au- 
gust, the Chinese Government appointed Li- 
Hung-Chang, Viceroy of Chihli Province, spe- 
cial commissioner to treat with Minister Wade. 
The viceroy tried every means to induce the 
minister to come to Tientsin, but all in vain. 
The British embassador went to Cheefoo, ac-. 
companied by Admiral Ryder and several ves- 
sels of the squadron. During this time consid- 
erable excitement prevailed among the foreign- 
ers as well as among the natives of Tientsin. 
The Chinese were decidedly opposed to the 
plan that the viceroy should go to Cheefoo,. 
claiming that, if he did, Sir Thomas Wade 
would secure his person; they consequently 
assumed a hostile attitude toward foreign- 
ers; the excitement at one time running.so 
high that the German residents asked their 
consul, Herr von Bismark, who was also tem- 
porarily at Cheefoo, for protection. But as 
all these manifestations did not move Sir 
Thomas Wade, the viceroy finally consented to 
go to Cheefoo, where he met the British min- 
ister on August 21st. The minister demanded 
that Tsen-yu-ying, ex-Governor of Yunnan, and 
other officers and gentry, should be summoned 
to Peking for examination. The viceroy re- 
plied that, if sufficient grounds for such action 
were advanced in support of charges against 
Tsen and others their production at Peking 
would be possible; but that mere suspicions 
and non-supported charges would not author- 
ize recourse to such procedure, especially as 
the Chinese Government, desiring continuance 
of peaceful relations, had no reason to disbe- 
lieve the final report of the imperial commis- 
sioner sent specially to Yunnan to inyestigate, 
The negotiations came to an end on Septem-_ 
ber 13th, by the signature of a convention in 


nan outrage were satisfactorily settled. T 
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convention was referred to the Imperial Gov- 
ernment at Peking and the Foreign Office in 
London for ratification, and at the close of the 
year its precise terms had not been published, 
although the following concessions were known 
to have been made by the Chinese commis- 
sioner: Mrs. Margary is to receive an indemnity 
in money; three new ports are to be opened to 
foreign trade; an important city in the province 
of Yunnan is to be opened to commerce, with 
a political or consular resident there to protect 
and watch over British interests in that dis- 
tant quarter; and the opening of the Yang-tse- 
kiang as far as navigable. 

In 1875 a dispute arose with Germany about 
a German vessel, the Anna, which was cap- 
tured and plundered, and the captain and mate 
murdered by her crew, mostly composed of 
Chinese, at Foochow. The German Govern- 
ment claimed that the Chinese authorities had 
not observed due diligence in the arrest and 
punishment of the pirates, and demanded an 
indemnity, and that the guilty officers should 
be punished. The Chinese Government tried 
at first to evade the responsibility, but upon 
several men-of-war being sent from Ger- 
many in the beginning of the year 1876, the 
Government showed itself more accommo- 
dating, and after considerable delay the fol- 
lowing agreement was arrived at: Three of 
the pirates having been captured, the two 
principal ones were executed, while the other 
received one hundred blows with a bamboo 
stick, and was banished to another province 
for three years. Rewards of $1,000 and $500 
were offered for the capture of the other pi- 
rates, still at large. The persons who received 
the rice from the vessel in their houses were 
sentenced to blows with the bamboo stick. In 
the villages Pak-soeung and Sei-soeung, six 
huts belonging to receivers of the stolen goods 
were burned. Captain Lam, who should have 
watched over the safety of the coast, and who 
permitted the people to commit unlawful acts, 
was discharged and placed before a court to be 
tried. Lieutenant-Colonel Yin and Colonel 
Lin, who did not take the matter in hand 
with the necessary vigor, lost their ‘buttons, 
the sign of their rank, temporarily. The man- 
darin Tsu was transferred to another place, 
because he did not arrest the murderers. The 
rest of the cargo found was sold, and the 
receivers were fined, making in all $13,880, 
which was handed over to the consul for the 
ship-owners. 
~The Viceroy of Canton had some trouble in 
the early part of the year with the Portuguese 
authorities in Macao. The difficulties were set- 
tled by the Chinese yielding and abandoning 
their position, having been intimidated by the 
threats of the Portuguese. The intention was 
to establish a custom-house on Patera Island, 
near Macao. The Portuguese authorities de- 
‘ their purpose to resist any such attempt 
b ce, and they garrisoned their forts and 
occupied the island with a large body of troops. 
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In consequence of these energetic preparations 
the Chinese stopped proceedings. 

On January 26th, the Chinese New-Year, 
Prince Kung, attended by the highest dignita- 
ries of the empire, some forty in number, re- 
ceived the diplomatic body. Prince Kung and 
the Chinese officials returned the visits of the 
foreign ministers on February 6th and 7th. 
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The difficulties with Kashgaria continued 
during the year. Jakub Kushbegi, the Amir 
of Kashgaria, assumed the offensive, and col- 
lected an army of 40,000 men, with which he 
marched against the Chinese. He defeated the 
latter in several battles, the Chinese general Tso 
in consequence committing suicide. The war 
with Kashgaria as well as the numerous local 
rebellions cost large amounts of money. In 
April, Governor-General Tso gave the cost of 
the impending campaign against Kashgaria at 
50,000,000 taels, being then in arrears 27,000,- 
000 taels. The Viceroy of Kansuh required. 
15,000,000 taels for the suppression of local 
rebellions. Heavy liabilities had been in-. 
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curred toward the Russians at Ili for supplies 
furnished by them. The central Government 
was powerless to raise the required amount, 
and proposed to appeal to the viceroys of the 
wealthiest provinces. 

Rebellions were reported from various parts 
of the empire. In the early part of the year 
two formidable ones broke out, one in Kwang- 
tung, which had gained great strength, the 
rebels having been joined by the imperial 
troops sent to quell them. Several interior 
cities had been taken and were held by the 
rebels according to the latest accounts. The 


other was in Shansi, and was also of consider- 
able magnitude. 


Toward the close of the 
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year a rebellion in Chihkiang was suppressed 
before it was fairly started. The headquarters 
of the conspirators was the city of Wenchow, 
while the whole southeastern portion of the 
province had been worked up by them. A 
rebellion in Chihli broke out in the spring in 
consequence of a terrible famine. [amines 
were also reported from other parts of the 
empire. One of the most terrible in its con- 
sequences was that in the northern provinces. 
Thousands of deaths from starvation occurred 
daily. Rice had been ordered from the south 
and from Formosa, and the Peking authorities 
had given 100,000 taels and 1,000,000 catties 
of rice for the relief of the destitute. Hamlin 
College contributed 1,000,000 piculs of rice, 
and Li-Hung-Chang, Viceroy of Chihli Provy- 
ince, also sent 1,000,000 piculs of rice. The 
first rain in nine months fell on July 2d. 

While this part of the empire was suffering 
from droughts, Foochow and the surrounding 
country was visited by a terrible inundation 
from June 10th to June 15th, causing great 

loss of life, some 5,000 bodies being found 
near Foochow alone. 

A terrible onslaught was made on July 17th 
upon the French Catholic chapel at Ning- 
kuoh Fu, in the province of Nganhwui, when 
a crowd of about 1,000 soldiers and ruffians, 

under the guidance of officials, burst into a 
chapel during service-time and murdered 
__ members of the congregation. The men en- 
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tered the chapel, interrupted the service, 
forced the officiating priest upon his knees, 
and demanded that he should cease promul- 
gating the doctrines of the T’ien-chu sect. 
The priest declined to make the promise, 
whereupon a scene of indescribable uproar 
ensued, during which frightful outrages oc- 
curred. The priest was tortured and event- 
ually put to death, being hacked to pieces; 
a little child whom he had adopted was torn 
limb from limb, and the corpse of another 
father was taken from its grave and brutally 
ill-used. The members of the Inland Mission 
all left the neighborhood, and the Roman 
Catholics posted guards around their houses. 
The chief conspirator was a military mandarin 
named Wu, who openly expressed his malig- 
nant hatred of the Christian religion. Anti- 
Christian riots also occurred in the province 
of Szechuen. The highways were occupied 
and the mails stopped. The leader’ in these 
disturbances, General Ming, took an active 
part in the great Taiping rebellion. 

Four new ports were opened to foreign 
commerce during the year. On April Ist, 
the port of Kiungchow, on the island of 
Hainan, was opened at last, this having been 
promised in the treaty of 1862. The delay 
was owing partly to the British consul, who 
considered the commerce of the island as un- 
important, and partly to the Chinese Govern- 
ment. The island has become a vice-consulate 
of Canton; a British consul lives there, and a 
custom-house has been built. But as the city 
Kiungchow is situated a mile up the river, 
the custom-house was erected at Hoihow, on 
the coast. The anchorage is shallow, and the 
port itself is considered the most unsuitable 
one that could be selected. The other ports 
are Wanchow, on the coast between Foochow 
and Ningpo; Woohoo, on the river Yang-tse, 
between Nanking and Kiukiang; and Ichang, 
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on the Upper Yang-tse, 360 miles farther 
into the interior of China than the present 
advanced post of foreign commerce, Hankow. 
Besides these ports, which will be endowed 


with consular and custom-house establish- 
ments, there are to be six ‘“landing-places” 


on that great river, where steamers will | 
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permitted to touch and take in or land mer- 
chandise or passengers. The chief interest 
attaches to the port of Ichang, placed high up 
on the great river of China 1,000 miles from 
the sea. It is practically the highest point to 
which steamers can hope to ascend the Yang- 
tse-kiang, for, although there is an immense 
volume of water in the river for many hun- 
dreds of miles above Ichang, the river flows 
through a series of formidable rapids, which 
will probably do more than even the exclusive 
policy of the Chinese Government to keep for- 
eign steam enterprise out of the promising 
region of Szechuen. The prospects of trade 
at Ichang were fully re- 
ported on by a commis- 
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It was then determined.to go on, at all risks, 
with the railroad. The governor of the dis- 
trict was prevailed upon to give his authoriza- 
tion for the making of a “suitable road,” 
which he did the more willingly inasmuch as 
large numbers of work-people had constantly 
to make the journey from Woosung to Shang- 
hai. Then the land had to be bought; also 


the right of building bridges over the creeks. 
The Chinese proprietors were afraid to sell 
without first obtaining the sanction of the au- 
thorities; but as some sort of road was want- 
ed by every one, no objection was made to the 
proposed purchase. Having acquired the own- 


sion from the Chamber 


of Commerce at Shang- 


hai, which visited that 


and other places in 1869. 


From that report it ap- 


peared that Ichang is 


likely to form the entre- 
pot and the connecting 
link between two rich & 
areas—the valley of the 
Yang-tse-kiang, with its 
laborious millions, on 
the one side, and on the 
other the province of 
Szechuen, which all trav- 
elers unite in extolling 
as the land of plenty. 
The principal entrepot 
at present is not Ichang, 
but a place about sixty 
miles lower down the 
river, named Shasi, where the Shanghai dele- 
gates estimated the “shipping in port” at 
40,000 tons; but Shasi lies low, and is devoid 
of all interest save a purely commercial one, 
while Ichang is described as charmingly situ- 
ated and possessing sanitary advantages which 
are not to be overlooked in selecting a resi- 
dence in the interior of a continent. 

The first line of railroad in China was for- 
mally opened on June 30th. It extends from 
Shanghai to Woosung, a distance of eleven 
miles. The line runs along the borders of the 
river Van Poo, of which the navigation be- 
tween Shanghai and Woosung is impeded by a 
sand-bank. It was proposed some time ago by 
the foreign merchants at Shanghai to build a 
railroad from that place to Woosung ; but the 
‘Chinese authorities refused to grant the neces- 
sary permission. After having exhausted ev- 
ery possible means to obtain the required per- 
mission, it was determined, without consulting 
the Chinese, to form a company for exploring 
the forbidden route. The requisite capital 
was subscribed without delay ; and, on the sur- 
vey being made, it appeared that, with the ex- 
ception of three little creeks which it would 
be necessary to bridge over, and a few hollows 
which would have to’be filled up, the line pre- 
sented no engineering difficulties of any kind. 
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ership of the land on which it was intended 
to construct the railway, the Shanghai mer- 
chants sent to England for rails, which in due 
time arrived. Meanwhile the wood-work had 
been completed, and in the middle of January 
last the engineers began to lay the rails down. 
Still the officials looked calmly on; until, on 
the 16th of March, it was found possible to 
make a trial-trip along the line of railway 
three miles inlength. The English directors 
and shareholders traveled in the carriages, and 
the luggage-vans were filled with Chinese, who 
seemed to make the journey with great satis- 
faction to themselves. When the governor of 
the district was informed that the railway was 
partly completed, and that engines were run- 
ning over a portion of the line, he at first 
treated the report with contempt. But.it was 
confirmed again and again by eye-witnesses ; 
and ultimately he went out to see for himself, 
and, in presence of an excited crowd, ordered 
the rails to be taken up. The chairman of the 
company, however, begged him, before requir- 
ing the execution of such an extreme measure, 
to consider the matter in private; and the two 
went together to the government-house, where 
the governor’s own permission to construct a 
“suitable road” was shown to him. The dis- 
cussion was thus narrowed to the question 
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whether the road of iron between Woosung 
and Shanghai was really a “suitable” one; 
-and the governor at last consented to submit 
this point to the superior officials at Peking. 
Before an answer could be received, trains 
were running all the way from Shanghai to 
Woosung. An authorization arrived from Pe- 
king to tolerate what the foreigners had already 
completed, which gave them the right of keep- 
ing open the entire line. In December the 
railroad was mobbed by the natives, and was 
forced to stop running for a time. 

Li-Hung-Chang, the Viceroy of Chihli, and 
First Secretary of State, who was_ select- 
ed to conduct the negotiations with Minister 
Wade, is regarded as the implacable enemy of 
foreigners and the leading opponent of prog- 
ress. He was the second of five brothers, sons 
of a poor literary man.. During the Taiping 
rebellion he offered his services to the Govern- 
ment, and, besides rising rapidly in military 
rank, he gained much imperial favor. Al- 
though accused of the foulest treachery in be- 
heading the rebel kings, whose lives he had 
guaranteed, after the fall of Soochow, he was 
created a noble, and invested with the yellow 
jacket, the highest honor in China for military 
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achievements. In 1864 he founded the Iin- 
perial Arsenal at Nanking, and supplied it both 
with skilled workmen and all the apparatus 
necessary for making guns, torpedoes, rockets, 
shells, and other war implements. In 1865, 
after the fall of Nanking, he was made govern- 
or-general; in 1866 he went north, and put an 
end to the Nieufli insurrection; in 1870 was or- 
dered to fight the Mohammedan rebels in Shan- 
si and Kiangsi, but, while en route, he was re- 
called and made Governor-General of Chihli, 
and in 1872 was raised to the rank of a second- 
class noble. He is about fifty-five years of age. 

The following table of the distribution of | 
missionaries of different Protestant societies 
in China, in 1874, has been compiled on the 
basis of a like table furnished in 1875 to Euro-— 
pean readers by the China Inland Missionary — 
Society. Besides the missionaries included in | 
the table, the Southern Presbyterians had one 
missionary at Ningpo in the Chihkiang Proy- 
ince, the Irish Presbyterians two, and the Scot- 
tish United Presbyterians one, in Mantchooria, — 
not in China proper. The number of stations 
occupied was thirty-one in the whole empire. 
The population of the provinces is given in 
round numbers: 
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MISSIONARY LABORERS IN OHINA. 
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CHRISTIAN CONNECTION. The Chris- 
tian Almanac for 1877 gives a list of 1,263 
ordained ministers of the Christian Connection 
in the United States and Canada, who are dis- 
tributed by States as follows: Maine, 65; New 
Hampshire, 39; Vermont, 19; Massachusetts, 
40; Rhode Island, 14; Connecticut, 2; New 
York, 156; New Jersey, 11; Pennsylvania, 
66; Virginia, 10; West Virginia, 2; Kentucky, 
9; Ohio, 228; Indiana, 194; Michigan, 62; 
Illinois, 105; Wisconsin, 86 ; Iowa, 128; Mis- 
souri, 27; Nebraska, 7; Kansas, 20; Canada, 
28. The total number of unordained ministers 
is given as 328, The Register gives the follow- 
ing list of schools and seminaries of the Con- 
nection: Union Christian College, Merom, 
Sullivan County, Ind., Rey. T. O. Smith, A. M., 
president, with six teachers; Antioch College, 
Antioch High School, and Ohio Free Nor- 
mal School, Yellow Springs, Ohio, J. B. 
Weston, acting president; Weanbleau Chris- 
tian Institute, Hickory County, Mo., Rey. J. 
Whitaker, B. 8., principal, with three assist- 
ants; Proctor Academy, Andover, N. H., Rev. 
Alva H. Morrill, principal; the Eaton Family 
School, Middleboro’, Mass., Amos H. Eaton, 
principal ; the Christian Biblical Institute, 
Stanfordville, Dutchess County, N.Y.; Starkey 
Seminary, Eddytown, Yates Oounty, N. Y., 
Prof. B. F. McHenry, A. M., principal, with 
six teachers. The publishing-house of this de- 
nomination is at Dayton, Ohio, and its news- 
paper organ, the Herald of Gospel Liberty, is 
printed there, No statistics are given of the 
number of church-members connected with 
the denomination. 

CHRISTIAN UNION. The General Coun- 
cil of the Christian Union in the United States 
met at Providence Chapel, Hancock County, 
Ohio, May 81st. H. Ellis was chosen moder- 
ator. A resolution was adopted, providing 
that a General Council shall be held once in two 
years, at such times and places as shall be by 
itself determined, which council shall consist 
of all the members of the churches of Christ 
in the United States, and shall have supervision 
over the interests general and common to all 
the bodies represented. The following pream- 
ble and resolutions on union were adopted: 


Whereas, It is our duty to God and man, from time 
to time, to define our position, that all may know 
why, as a body of Christians, we take our position 
outside of all denominations in laboring to secure 
unity and build up the cause of true religion ; and— 


ereas, Sectarianism has never been defined by — 
men sustaining sects in its true light, or its evils 


seen by such in their real character ; and— 


Whereas, No member of a sect, who justifies sects, 


can be in a position to put forth to the world the 
truth as to the evils of sectarianism and its remedy 
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Resolved, 1. That sectarianism is to separate into 
sections, or separate parts, what belongs together. 

2. That all Christians in every place do belong 
together, and to separate them for any cause, or by 
any means, is sectarianism. 

8. That the genius and spirit of the gospel, as 
well as the letter of the Bible and the history of the 
primitive Church, proclaim the great but simple 
truth that the Christians of the place are rightfully, 
and, in fact, by divine ordination, the real visible 
church of the place. 

4, That all the Christians, whether in or out of 
sects, are required by the lite Christ has planted in 
them, and by the prayer of Jesus, and the teachings 
of the New Testament, and their love to Christ, and 
their love to each other, and their love for the salva- 
tion of men, to meet together, not to make a church, 
but to obey God, and do the duties of a church as 
taught in the gospel. 

5. That all religious associations built upon a nar- 
rower basis than that which teaches and treats all 
the Christians of the place as equal brethren of the 
one church of the place, which present creeds, tests 
and usages which exclude a part of the Christians of 
a place, are not built after the New Testament 
model, and have no claims to be regarded as 
churches of Christ, simply because they have 
Christians among them. 

6. That the Church is a divine institution, is God- 
made, is spiritual; not mechanical, not human, not 
man-made; and God alone can place members in his 
Church ; and as every one who truly loveth is born 
of God—and, therefore, a member of his Church— 
therefore it does not depend on our doctrinal views, 
baptism, votes, or enrollment, but on a loving and 
obedient heart. 

7. That the evils of sectarianism admonish us of 
the great importance of scattering light before the 
whole world on this subject, calling all Christians 
to repent of this sin, and put it away, and return to 
the primitive spirit and practice of the church 
gathering, as taught in the gospel. 


The leading principles of the Christian 
Union (South) are set forth in the following 
extracts from the Declaration of Principles : 


We may well afford to dispense with all those 
doctrines and tenets which set the brethren at 
variance, and to take the following primary consti- 
tution as the groundwork of our organization, viz. : 

1, The Lord Jesus Christ is the only head of the 
Church. The Pope of Rome, orany other pretend- 
ing to be the head thereof, should be regarded as 
that man of sin and son of perdition who exalteth 
himself above all that is called God. 

2. The name Christian is the only appellation 
needed or received by the Church. All party or 
sectarian names are excluded as being unnecessary, 
if not hurtful. 

8. The Holy Bible, or the Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testaments, is a sufficient rule of faith and 
a 1 

4. Christian character, or vital piety, is a just, and 
should be the only, test of jellateahig. ar of chureh- 
membership. 

5. The right of private judgment and the liberty 
of conscience is a right and a privilege that should 
be accorded to, and exercised by, all. 


CLIFFORD, Joun H., was born in Provi- 
dence, R. I., January 16, 1809; died at New 
Bedford, Mass., January 2, 1876. He grade 
ated at Brown University in 1827, and began 
the practice of law in New Bedford, where he 
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subsequently President of the Senate. In 1849 


he was appointed by Governor Briggs Attor-. 


ney-General of the State, and in the course of 
his official duties conducted the prosecution of 
Prof. Webster for the murder of Dr. Parkman, 
He continued to act as Attorney-General till 
1853, when he was elected Governor. He was 
again Attorney-General from 1854 till 1858. 
In 1867 he retired from the legal profession, 
and became President of the Boston & Provi- 
dence Railroad Company. In 1859 the degree 
of LL. D. was conferred on him by Brown 
University. For several years ex-Governor 
Clifford was President of the Board of Over- 
seers of Harvard University. 

COLERIDGE, Sir Joun Taytor, a British 
lawyer and writer, born in 1790; died Feb- 
ruary 11, 1876. He was a nephew of Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge. At Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford, where he received his education, he 
was a fellow-student of Dr. Arnold. He was 
elected a Fellow of Exeter College in 1810, was 
called to the bar at the Middle Temple in 1819, 
going to the Western Circuit; became a ser- 
geant-at-law in 1832, was appointed one of the 
judges of the King’s Bench, and upon retiring 
from the judicial bench in 1858 was created 
a Privy Councilor. He showed considerable 
literary acquirements at an early age, and hay- 
ing edited the Quarterly Review for some time, 


he continued to contribute numerous articles — 


to it until his death. He published an edition 
of Blackstone’s ‘‘Commentaries” with notes 
(1825), and a ‘‘ Memoir of the Rev. John Keble, 
M. A.” (1869, third edition, 1870). 

COLET, Loviss Révorm, a French authoress, 
born September 15, 1810; died March 10, 1876. 
In 1835 she went to Paris, where she married 
Hippolyte Colet, a musical writer and com- 
poser. After his death in 1851 she turned her 


attention still more diligently to literature. . 


She received the prize for poetry of the Insti- 
tute four times for the following poems: ‘Le 
Musée de Versailles’ (1839), ‘‘ Le Monument 
de Moliére” (1848), ‘‘ La Colonie de Mettray” 
(1852), and “L’Acropole d’Athénes” (1855). 
Besides these four she also published the fol- 
lowing poetical works: ‘Fleur du Midi” 
(1836), “A ma Mére” (1839), ‘‘Penserosa” 
(1839), ‘‘Les Funérailles de Napoléon” (1840), 
“Le Marabout de Sidi-Brahim” (1845), ‘ Ré- 
veil de la Bologne”’ (1846), ‘‘ Les Chants des 


Vaincus” (1846), and ‘‘Le Poéme Femme”. 
Among her prose | 


(in three parts, 1853-56). 


works, which comprise novels, traveling ad- — 


ventures, and personal reminiscences, are the 
following: “‘ La Jeunesse de Mirabeau” (1841), 
“Tes Cours brisés” (1843), “Deux Mois 
d’Emotion ” (1843), ‘‘ Folles et Saintes ” (1844), 


% 


“Deux Femmes célébres” (1846), ‘“‘ Madame ~ 


Hoffmann-Tauska” (1854), ‘Promenade en 


4 


Hollande” (1859), ‘Deux Mois dans les Py- 
rénées”’ (1859), and ‘‘ Naples sous Garibaldi” 
(1861). : "a 
COLLINS, Mortimer, an English poet and 
novelist, born in 1825; died July 25, 1876. He 


afterward resided. He soon entered upon an 
_ extensive practice, and attained the foremost 
+f position at the bar. He represented New 
‘4 Bedford in the Legislature in 1835, and was 
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devoted himself at an early age to journalism, 
being in connection with various journals, 
particularly the London Globe. Among his 
poetic works are ‘‘Summer Songs’ (1860), 
“Tdyls and Rhymes” (1865), and “Inn of 
Strange Meetings and Other Poems” (1871). 
His novels are as follows: ‘“‘ Who is the Heir?” 
(1865), ““Sweet Anne Page” (1868), ‘The 
Ivory Gate” (1869), ‘‘The Vivian Romance” 
(1870), ** Marquis and Merchant ” (1871), ‘‘ Two 
Plunges for a Pearl” (1872), ‘‘ Princess Clarice” 
(1872), ‘ Miranda” (1878), ‘‘ Squire Silchester’s 
Whim” (1878), “Mr. Carrington” (1878), 
written under the assumed name of R. T. 
Cotton, ‘‘ Transmigration ” (1874), and ‘“ Fran- 
ces” (1874). He also published a volume of 
essays anonymously in 1871, entitled ‘‘The 
Secret of Long Life.” 

COLOMBIA (Estapos Unipos pre Cotom- 
BIA), an independent state, occupying the 
northwestern portion of South America and 
the southeastern portion of Central America. 
The territorial division* of the republic is into 
nine federal States and six Territories, which, 
with their populations and capitals, according 
to the census of 1870, are as follows: 
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DIVISIONS. __| Population. CAPITALS. | Population. 
STATES, | 

Antioquia ........ 865,974 || Medellin ........ | 29,765 
Bolivar oc ge0a0 241,704+)| Cartagena........ | 8,608 
Boyaca 482,874 || Tunja........... } 5,471 
OaliGat iets cones 435,078 || Popayan........} 8,485 
Cundinamarca....| 409,590 || Bogota. | 40,888 
Magdalena....... 85,255 || Santamarta...... | 5,472 
Panam Hae\<isis-ccrine 221,052 || Panamaé......... ;. 18878 
Santander... 425,427 || Socorro......... | 16,048 
OLENA B Had sc ssassee 230,891 || Guamo lf 9,198 

TERRITORIES. a 
Bolivar -(eajalesc)e)-2 7,751 || Landazuri....... 414 
Casanare......... 26,066 || Tame........... 638 
Gioajird,.cice sce. oes 8,390 || Soldado......... 118 
Nevada and Moti- 

Ones yo eeeki as 3,673 || Espiritu Santo... atte 
San Martin......, £056 || Villavicencio..... 625 
San Andrés and 

Providencia .... 8,530 || San Luis........ 816 

Total... .05.<.|' 2:951,811 


It is estimated that, including the number of 
uncivilized Indians interspersed throughout the 
country, the total population of Colombia is 
at the present time about 8,000,000. 

Of the 2,951,311 forming the total of the 
foregoing table, 1,484,129 were males, consti- 
tuting an excess of 83,053 females. 
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BOGOTA, COLOMBIA. 


The President of the Republic is Senor 
-Aquileo Parra, inaugurated April 1, 1876; and 
the cabinet is composed of the following min- 
_isters or secretaries: Of Interior and Foreign 
- Affairs, Dr. Manuel Ancizar; of Finance and 
Public Works, Dr. C. N. Rodriguez; of Treas- 
-ury and Credit, Sefior Luis Robles; and of 

~ War and Marine, Sefior Rafael Nifio. : 
Here follow the names of the chief magis- 
trates of the nine States: 


AnnvAL Cyctopap14 for 1874, 


lete details concerning boundaries, area, etc., were 


STATES. 

ATL OGUIAS :/a:tesraatnatetarctelewisterare Sefior R. de Villa. 

Bolivian; «cesses “ R&R. Nufiez. 

IBOV AGH. retraces Aetea eter distace aloes “  E. Neira, 

Gancass setae. “* ©. Conto, 

Cundinamarca. . “J. Sanchez, 

Magdalena........ “ M. Davila Garcia, 
SIP AALS tereclais eon ts OE bacdoben “ R&R. Aizpuru. 

SPANO) Sere ocanrepeerece OOde “ M.A. Estrada. 

NOMA, Baa deeedocesa eases “General Cérdoba. 


The Colombian consul-general in New York 
is Sefior Miguel Salgar. ony 
The national revenue for the year ending 


+The figures set down opposite Bolivar are the result of ‘s 
the census of 1874, Ny ee 
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August 31, 1875, with the sources from which ports of the republic were as follows in the 
it was derived, is shown in the annexed table: year 1874-’75: 


REVENUE. 

ROSHOMNA co cyelelsle tieie slate 2/0. o\e'e w ciciain sivin\s\nemaie $1,976,913 
Salt monopoly.........---+----eeeecrovee 728,721 
Panama Railway......-.----++eseeeee eens 250,000 
Post-Office........ cece cere ccc eeen ee ccenee 550,000 
Telegraphs..........cee.-seseceeeecescees 19,280 
AMIDTIG72e dak. Sta ats)«) store sie aie’ 's <)sineteintiere te eimier 5,308 
National property......-..+++++eeesesenes 21,675 
Church property......-..+2+seeeesesereee 135,000 
SUNGATIGS sv «.5)-.00-00 oe bile slerelsislewiniseinwlsleleie's 693,000 

"POtiaL 5, afeieiate's ola ciate ele =ietaretere outateralete ete $4,379,897 


The total expenditure, in the same fiscal 
year, was as follows: 


EXPENDITURE. - 

Ministry of Interior, etc........-.-seeeeees $208,400 
Finance 214,813 

s War and Mar‘ 288,000 
National debt... A 1,259,980 
Public Works. 170,108 
Foreign Affairs. . 57,000 
IDPesstinyt sr ce". <tsie'e 75,000 
Public Instruction. 121,000 
Pensions......3....- 000 
POBUsOEICO stare ere eiaia’ela.eleleisieterersts 216,000 
EDO tal ee ctersie vivierale't a's ret v'eele'sisloeie s'ele’ $2,654,301 


The surplus resulting from the comparison 
of the totals of the revenue and expenditure 


amounts to $1,725,596. 


The largest single item of expenditure, in 
the fiscal year 187475 (see table immediately 
preceding), was that made on account of the 
national debt, thus showing that Colombia is 
now prompt in meeting her engagements. 

The total amount of the national debt, in 
1875, was $14,872,174, of which $9,865,500 
formed the foreign branch. 

The total value of the exports for the year 
1874-75 was $9,984,386, comprising the fol- 
lowing commodities: 


$54,954 | Bread-fruit......... $876 
40,872 | Gold-dust.... 71,814 
5,167 | Gold (ingots)...... 994,942 

_ 866 | Gold and silver (in- 
141,589 OLB) acer s ree 975,962 
485 | Brazil-wood.... 42,976 
10,918 | Mahogany ..... 10,783 
10,732 | Lignum-yvite. .. 8,372 


The value of Colombian exports to Great 
Britain, in 1874, was $4,978,000, or more than 


one-half of the total. 


all countries. 


value of the exports to 


_ The total value of the imports in 187475 
was $14,844,856; that of the imports from 
Great Britain, $2,964,976; and that of the im- 
_ ports from the United States, $767,472. 


sf “ . a 
- The coastin, 


; g-trade for the 
_ ferred to amounted to $245,089. 
_ The shipping movements at the various 


year above re- 


ENTERED. 
LADEN. IN BALLAST, 
PORES No. of No. of 
vere fens Vessels fons 
Buenayventura,..... 127 17,971 sie 5 | mpegs 
Cartagena ......... 80 57,427 13 6,078 
Cieuta see ceet ase 108 8,428 a } 2Oee 
Riohacha cn sneseee 81 6,873 89 6,104 
BLOBUGIO. fon. rie oie 51 1,925 4 206 
Sabanilla........... 163 189,400 22 13,485 
Santamarta 61 85,774 15 10,189 
TUMACO! geese caine 87 19,647 10 188 
758 | 882,445 | 103 | 36,200 
Steamers.......05+. 977 -| 303,007 | 8t 27,744 
Sailing-vessels...... 481 29,438 72 8,456 
Total .g.<.<55 758 832,445 103 86,200 
CLEARED, 
LADEN, IN BALLAST. 
PORTS. 
No. of Tons. No. of Tons 
Vessels, - Vessels. 
Buenayventura...... | er G4. 18,288 TT eet 
Cartagena.......... 70 55,066 11 4,878 
Olicuta..>. ceceee ey 114 8,622 Si aN Masten 
Richachayecteeeeee 92 9,598 24 2,615 
Riosucio........... 54 1,961 2 176 
Sabanilla..... os... 135 160,135 yer 59,287 
Santamarta......... 64 71,949 13 11,555 
LDDBCO SE. osss.cterotvis 79 16,270 8 221 
702 836,884 129 18,727 
Steamers .......-+- 958 | 271,664 | 68 | 71,952 
Sailing-vessels...... 449 65,220 61 Cad {seat 
Total. fy.c50 702 836,884 129 78,727 


As was demonstrated in the article ‘‘Colom- 


bia,” in the AnnuaL Oyotopapra for 


1874, 


there now exists a regularly-organized system*® 


of public instruction in that republic. 


The 


amount appropriated for that department, in- 


the year 187475, was but $121,000, whi 


ch the 


director-general declares to be altogether inad- 


equate to cover the unavoidable outlays. 


The 


sum by him estimated as requisite for the year 
187677 was $229,504. As will be shown in 
the following tables, each State appropriates a 
certain amount of funds for the maintenance 


of its own public schools. 


The following is an official table of details, 
relative to primary instruction in Colombia, in 


1875: 
ah Z io ors S 
sa [&3| 24) 34 
STATES Se 3 ga | 23 
s" | sd}as | 32 
Z | 25 a 


State School 
Fund. 


Tolima.... & 
Territorios 891 22 | 


Ee SS ee eee 


Totals.......+-+./49,407 121,411 170,818 | 1,159 | $50 


COLOMBIA, 


The following table exhibits the amount per 
100 inhabitants which each of the nine States 
appropriated to public instruction in 187475 : 


Oundinamarca........ $87 48 | Cauca.............6- $12 00 
Santander,............ MeL SOY ACG oars ace .arete ecceiete 8 80 
PANHOGUIA§. eo cccerees PSM BOUVAD vacances vctos ce 8 27 
Magdalena............ 5168) PANAMA csv es ce. weets 5 99 
POMBE cise kisasis > 12 54 


The number of normal schools in the re- 
public in 1875, with the attendance thereat, 


etc., is set forth in the subjoined table: 
SS a 


be % BL bb 

mies * 4 3 ego, 3 

#23 ZlEgees] ¢ 
STATES. bs ge Efsat fs 
Bas Bed |SRSSR| £8 
MBe (ass [OBES Bs 
(BOUVET a chcbicnenie «is 10 2 21 83 
SOV ACHIG tlhe 5 <\sisj0.06.06 12 2 14 28 
UCIT ae sie a nec scs 11 14 6 81 
Oundinamarca 19 Kg 26 
Magdalena........... 7 4 16 QT 
IAI AU Nis sts 9 <he'0, uy o-e-0 T ) ae 16 
Santander............ 9 8 in 24 
IP GINDAet sc esise ge ves 12 1 18 
TORS i viels vie faisiss 87 40 71 198 


The only railways in the republic are the 
- Panama, 474 miles in length; that from Saba- 

nilla to Barranquilla, 15 miles; and the new 

line from Puerto Barrio to Medellin, only a 

part of which was opened to trafic in 1876. 

It will be eight or nine years before it is com- 

pleted. There were, in 1875, 1,227 miles of 

telegraph, the number of dispatches trans- 

mitted in the same year being 98,375. 

In May, 1875, the Colombian Congress passed 

a law authorizing the Executive to negotiate 
for the opening a communication by canal be- 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, Nego- 
tiations were shortly afterward commenced, 
and a contract was drawn up, the terms of 
which we here transcribe: 

The undersigned, Manuel Ancizar, Secretary of 
*State for the Departments of Interior and Foreign 
Relations, of the Colombian Government, duly au- 
thorized by the President of the Union, and Antonio 
de Gogorza, for himself and for General Stephen 
Turr, according to sufficient power exhibited, have 
agreed to the following: 

Artiote I, Antonio de Gogorza, in his own behalf 
and that of his client, General Stephen Turr, accepts 
in all its parts, and as part of the hog agree- 
ment, the Eoiorhbian law, No. 83, of May 26, 1875, 
ay authorizing the Executive power to negotiate for 

the opening up communication by canal between 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans,” and submits to 
‘the provisions and conditions therein made. And 

reciprocally the Colombian Government hereby con- 
~ cedes to, and puts them in possession of, the fran- 
chises granted in section 1 of Article II. of the 
bove-cited law, counting the ninety-nine years of 
pri ege from the date hereof. 


Arr. II. The Colombian Government authorizes 
- General Turr and Sefior Gogorza to associate them- 
lves with two persons, approved of by the minister 
‘republic in France or Great Britain, and by 
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rovided in the above-cited condition three of the 
aw: Provided, That should unforeseen accident, 
such as earthquake, inundation, or armed resistance 
of the natives, cause delay, a reasonable extension 
of time be granted. 

Arr. III. The tracing and fixing of the line of the 
canal in all its length, as also that of any auxiliary 
railway that may be projected from ocean to ocean, 
must be wholly beyond and to the east of a straight 
line connecting the cape of Tiburon with the head- 
land of Garachine, whose exact situation will be de- 
termined by the exploring engineers, 2 

Art. IV. Should the river Atrato be selected by 
the engineers as one of the entries to the canal, its 
mouth, through which such entrance is proposed, 
must be channeled and adapted to the ingress and 
egress of vessels of six hundred tons, and be con- 
sidered part of the line of the canal. But the navi- 
gation of the Atrato, in so far as its channel may not 
constitute part of the canal, shall remain free and 
unincumbered. 

Art. V. Should the preliminary survey referred 
to (in Article IIT.) show the practicability of a canal 
without locks or tunnels, the grantees, General Turr 
and A, de Gogorza, and their associates, will, under 
the immediate patronage of the Colombian Govern- 
ment, be authorized to form, within the eighteen 
months specified by the law, a company for the exe- 
eution of the work. 

Art. VI. The deposit mentioned in Article III. of 
the law cited shall be made in such bank as the na- 
tional Executive may designate, the receipt of the 
bank being evidence of the fulfillment of gaid obli- 

ration. Said deposit may be in bonds of the Colom- 
ian foreign debt, at the market price at the time 
of the deposit. It is understood that, in case the 
grantees should forfeit this deposit under provision 
of section 2 of Article XXIII. of the cited law, the 
same, with the accumulated interest, will pass, with- 
out any reduction, to the Colombian Government. 

Art, VII. The wild lands ceded by Article IV. of 
the cited law shall be adjudged to the grantees as 
soon as the deposit shall have been made. Those 
situated on the banks of the canal, rivers, or mari- 
time coasts, shall be divided into lots alternating with 
those of equal size reserved to the Government, and 
fronting those reserved to the Government on the 
opposite sides of the canal, rivers, or coasts. None 
of said lots shall measure less than three nor more 
than four thousand metros of front on said canal, 
rivers, or coasts, thus forming an area of, say, one 
thousand hectares, more or less. With a belt of six 
and a half miles (one thousand miriametros) on either 
side of the canal, the Government cah concede no 
lands (to other parties) until the expiration of the 
ten years from the time of the commencement of the 
ere, or until after the present grantees shall have 
received the entire quantity ceded them by Article 
IV. of the law above cited. ‘ 

Arr. VIII. The number of fiscal agents which, 
under provisions of Article IV., may be placed at the 
termini of the canal, shall not exceed twice the num-. 
ber in the custom-house at Barranquilla; and their 
salaries, so far as the same may become chargeable 
to the company, shall not exceed those allotted to 

Pthe same class in said custom-house. _ 
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Arr. XI. The term ‘‘ Colombian dollars,’? em- 
ployed in the law and in this contract, signifies sil- 
ver pieces of 25 grains of 900 each, being equivalent 
to 5 francs, or 100 cents each. 

Art. XII. By the “formal commencement of the 
work of the canal,’’ mentioned in section 2 of Arti- 
cle XXII. of the law, is understood that work upon 
the line should be continuously executed for three 
months, by at least one thousand operatives under 
their respective chiefs, with the necessary machin- 
ery, implements, etc., for the excavation of the 
canal, 

Art. XIII. Itis understood, and is hereby specific- 
ally stipulated, that vessels in the exclusive service 
of the canal shall traverse the same free of all tax or 


duty. 

Kat. XIV. Five years before the expiration of the 
ninety-nine of privilege, the national Executive shall, 
with the concurrence of the company, name a com- 
mission to examine the canal and its appurtenances, 
and note what repairs, if any, shall be made before 
the canal and einer property is turned over to the 
Government when the grantees’ privilege shall ex- 

ire. 
: Art. XV. The nation grants permission to the 
grantees to establish, at their own expense, any tele- 
graphic lines they may deem necessary to the con- 
struction and operation of the canal. 

Signed in duplicate, in Bogota, the twenty-eighth 
of May, one thousand eight hundred and seventy-six. 

[L. ey M. ANCIZAR, 

[L. 8. ANTONIO DE GOGORZA, 

Approved May 28, 1876. 


For himself and General Turr. 
{t. s.] AQUILEO PARRA, 

President of the Union. 
A revolution broke out in July, 1876, against 
the Government, in the States of Tolima and 
Antioquia, but it was afterward transferred 
to Canca; the town of Cartago, in the latter, 
haying been chosen as headquarters of the in- 
surgent forces. As late as the middle of De- 
cember they were still in possession of that 
town. ‘The revolution, carried on by the 
clerical party, was begun at the instigation of 
the southern clergy, who protested from the 
pulpit against the policy adopted by the Gov- 
ernment of placing the public schools under 
secular directors, and suppressing all ecclesi- 
astical control therein. The Parra Administra- 
tion met, at the time of its inauguration (April 
Ist), with formidable opposition within the 
ranks of its own party; so much so, that the 
United States minister at Bogot&é wrote, on 
- April 8, 1876, that ‘“‘a grave mistake, during 
the first six months, may prove fatal to its ex- 

istence, and to the peace of the country.” 
COLORADO. The convention assembled 
under the provisions of an enabling act of 
Congress, approved March 8, 1875, after a ses- 
sion of eighty*six days completed, in March, 
1876, a State constitution, which was ratified 
by the people July 1st. A proclamation was 
issued by President Grant, August 1st, which 
declared Colorado to be a State in the Union. 
In the Bill of Rights of the new constitution, 
the usual guarantees of national and civil rights 
have been retained, and, to the end that more 
power should be reserved to the people, it is 


further declared that the General Assembly 


shall make no irrevocable grants of special 
privileges or immunities; that private property 


COLORADO. 


shall not be taken or damaged for public or 
private use without just compensation previ- 
ously made to the owner thereof, or paid into 
court for his use; that no preference shall be 
given by law to religious denominations; that 
right and justice shall be administered without 
sale, denial, or delay; that aliens, who are 
bona-fide residents of the State, shall acquire, 
inherit, possess, and enjoy property to the full 
extent as if native-born citizens. The grand- 
jury system has been so modified as to make 
a grand-jury consist of twelve men instead of 
twenty-three—any nine of whom concurring 
may find a bill, and the question whether it 
may not be abolished altogether is left to the 
Legislature. The petit-jury system has been so 
modified as to permit the organization of a 
jury of less than twelve men in civil cases, 
thereby materially reducing the expenses of 
the courts. The right of trial by jury in all 
criminal cases has been preserved, and for the 
purpose of protecting witnesses in criminal 
prosecutions, and that the accused may always 
meet the witnesses against him face to face, 
provision is made for the taking of depositions 
before some judge of the Supreme, District, or 
County Court, which can be used upon trial of | 
the cause when the personal attendance of the 
witness cannot be obtained. 

The Executive Department consists of a 
Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, Secretary of 
State, Auditor, Treasurer, Attorney-General, 
and Superintendent of Public Instruction, who 
are elected for two years. Their terms of office 
begin on the second Tuesday of January follow- 
ing their election. The official terms of the first 
State officers began in November, 1876. The 
Governor is empowered to remove all officers by 
him appointed, for misconduct or malfeasance 
in office; also to grant pardons, subject, how- 
ever, to such regulations as may be provided 
by law, and in all cases when a pardon is 
granted he is required to send the reasons for 
granting it to the General Assembly. <A two- 
thirds vote of all the members of each House is 
required to pass a bill over the Governor’s veto. 
The Lieutenant-Governor is President of the 
Senate. The Superintendent of Public In- 
struction is ex-officio State Librarian. Neither 
the State Treasurer nor Auditor is eligible for 
reélection as his own immediate successor. 

The legislative power is vested in a Senate 
of twenty-six members, elected for four years, 
and a House of forty-nine Representatives, 
elected for two years. It is declared that the 
number of Senators and of Representatives 
shall not be increased before 1890. The sessions 
of the Legislature after the first are limited 
to forty days. The first General Assembly 
met on the first Wednesday in November, 1876. 
It is required to meet again on the first Wednes- 
day in January, 1879, and biennially there- 
after on the same day. It is provided that no 
act of the Legislature shall take effect until 
ninety days after its passage, unless, in case of 
emergency (which shall be expressed in the | 


COLORADO. 


preamble or body of the act), the General As- 
sembly shall, by a vote of two-thirds of all 
the members elected to each House, otherwise 
direct. No bill, except the general appropri- 
ation for the expenses of the government 
only, introduced in either House after the first 
twenty-five days of the session, shall become 
a law. 

Section 25 of Article V. declares that “the 
General Assembly shall not pass local or special 
laws in any of the following enumerated cases, 
that is to say: for granting divorces; laying 
out, opening, altering, or working roads or 
highways; vacating roads, town plots, streets, 
alleys, and public grounds; locating or chang- 
ing county-seats; regulating county or town- 
ship affairs; regulating the practice in courts 
of justice; regulating the jurisdiction and duties 
of justices of the peace, police magistrates, 
and constables; changing the rules of evidence 
in any trial or inquiry; providing for changes 
of venue in civil or criminal cases; declaring 
any person of age; for limitation of civil 
actions or giving effect to informal or invalid 
deeds; summoning or impaneling grand or 
petit juries; providing for the management of 
common. schools; regulating the rate of inter- 
est orf money; the opening or conducting of 
any election, or designating the place of vot- 
ing; the sale or mortgage of real estate be- 
longing to minors or others under disability ; 
the protection of game or fish; chartering or 
licensing ferries or toll-bridges; remitting 
fines, penalties, or forfeitures; creating, in- 
creasing, or decreasing fees, percentage, or al- 
lowances of public officers; changing the law 
of descent; granting to any corporation, asso- 
ciation, or individual, the right to lay down 
railroad-tracks; granting to any corporation, 
association, or individual, any special or ex- 
clusive privilege, immunity, or franchise what- 
ever. In all other cases, where a general law 
can be made applicable, no special law shall 
be enacted.” 

Judicial power is vested in a Supreme Court, 
district and county courts, and justices of the 
peace. The Supreme Court has appellate juris- 
diction and is empowered to issue writs of 
habeas corpus, mandamus, quo warranto, cer- 
tiorari, injunction, and other original and re- 
medial writs, with authority to hear and deter- 
mine the same. The Supreme Court shall con- 
sist of three judges, elected by the people for 
nine years, and is required to hold at least two 
sessions each year at the seat of government. 
The district courts, of which there are at pres- 
ent four, shall have original jurisdiction of all 
causes, both at law and in equity, and such 
appellate jurisdiction as may be conferred by 
law. In them is vested original jurisdiction to 
determine all controversies upon relation of 


ing 


_ may be prescribed by law. 
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‘ 


of the district court shall be held annually in 
each county, except in such counties as may 
be attached, for judicial purposes, to another 
county wherein such courts are held. County 
judges are elected by the people every three 
years. 

A general election is held annually on the 
first Tuesday of October. Every male person 
over the age of twenty-one years, possessing 
the following qualifications, shall be entitled to 
vote at all elections: 


1. He shall be a citizen of the United States, or, 
not being a citizen of the United States, he shall 
have declared his intention, according to law, to be- 
come such citizen, not less than four months before 
he offers to vote. 

2. He shall have resided in the State six months 
immediately preceding the election at which he 
offers to vote, and in the county, city, town, ward, 
or precinct, such time as may be prescribed by law: 
Provided, That no person shall be denied the right 
to vote at any school-district election, nor to hold 
any school-district office, on account of sex. 


Sections 2 and 3 of Article VII. provide as 
follows: 


Sro. 2. The General Assembly shall, at the first 
session thereof, and may at any subsequent session, 
enact laws to extend the right of suffrage to women 
of lawful age, and otherwise qualified according to 
the provisions of this article. No such enactment 
shall be of effect until submitted to the vote of the 
qualified electors at a general election, nor unless 
the same be approved by a majority of those voting 
thereon. 

Src. 8. The General Assembly may prescribe, by 
law, an educational qualification for electors, but no 
such law shall take effect prior to the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and ninety, and 
no qualified elector shall be thereby disqualified. 


The following Territorial institutions are 
made State institutions: The university, at 
Boulder; the Agricultural College, at Fort 
Collins; the School of Mines, at Golden; and 
the Institute for the Education of Mutes, at 
Colorado Springs. 

The general supervision of public schools is 
vested in a Board of Education, consisting of 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction, who 
is president, the Secretary of State, and the 
Attorney-General. The General Assembly is 
required to provide for the establishment and 
maintenance of a thorough and uniform sys- 
tem of free public schools throughout the State, 
wherein all residents of the State between the 
ages of six and twenty-one years may be edu- 
cated gratuitously. One or more public schools 
shall be maintained in each school- district. 
within the State, at least three months in each 
year; any school-district failing to have such 
school shall not be entitled to receive any por- 
tion of the school-fund for that year. 

The public-school fund of the State shall for- 
eyer remain inviolate and intact; the interest 
thereon, only, shall be expended in the main- 


tenance of the schools of the State, and shall © 


be distributed among the several counties and — 
schooi-districts of the State, in such manner as _ 


it 
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The public-school fund of the State shall 
consist of the proceeds of such lands as have 
heretofore been, or may hereafter be, granted 
to the State by the General Government for 
educational purposes; all estates that may 
escheat to the State; also all other grants, 
wifts, or devises, that may be made to this State 
for educational purposes. 

The General Assembly may require that 
every child of sufficient mental and physical 
ability shall attend the public school, between 
the ages of six and eighteen years, for a time 
equivalent to three years, unless educated by 
other means. : 

The General Assembly is required to pro- 
vide by law for an annual tax, sufficient, with 


other resources, to defray the expenses of the. 


State government. Section 3 of Article X. 
provides that ‘all taxes shall be uniform upon 
the same class of subjects within the territorial 
limits of the authority levying the tax, and 
shall be levied and collected under general 
laws, which shall prescribe such regulations as 
shall secure a just valuation for taxation of all 
property, real and personal: provided, that 
mines and mining claims bearing gold, silver, 
and other precious metals (except the net pro- 
ceeds and surface improvements thereof), shall 
be exempt from taxation for the period of ten 
years from the date of the adoption of this 
constitution, and thereafter may be taxed as 
provided by law. Ditches, canals, and flumes, 
owned and used by individuals or corporations 
for irrigating lands owned by such individuals 
or corporations, or the individual members 
thereof, shall not be taxed separately, so long 
as they shall be owned and used exclusively 
for such purpose.” 

The property of the State, counties, cities, 
towns, and other municipalities, and public li- 
braries, are exempted from taxation, and, un- 
less otherwise provided by law, lots and build- 
ings thereon, used exclusively for religious 
worship, for schools, and strictly charitable 
purposes, and places of burial of the dead, are 
exempted. For the purpose of defraying the 
expenses of the State a tax is provided for, not 
in any case to exceed six mills on the dollar, 
with restrictions that when the valuation of 
property within the State shall amount to 
100,000,000, the rate shall not exceed four 
mills, and when the valuation shall amount to 
$300,000,000, the rate shall never thereafter 
exceed two mills on each dollar of valuation. 
Corporations and corporate property, real and 
personal, are required to share the burdens of 
taxation, and the power to tax the same is 
never to be relinquished or suspended, 

A State Board of Equalization is created, con- 
sisting of the Governor, Auditor, Treasurer, and 
Secretary of State, whose duties are to equalize 
and adjust the valuation of real and personal 

roperty among the several counties, and the 
Board of County Commissioners in the respect- 
‘ive counties are constituted County Boards of 


Equalization, whose duties are to equalize and _ 
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adjust such valuations within their respective 
counties. 

The Legislature is prohibited from lending 
the credit of the State in aid of any corpora~- 
tion, either by loan or becoming a subscriber 
to any stock, or a joint owner with any party, 
except in case of forfeitures and escheats. 

The constitution has denied the General 
Assembly the power to create corporations, or 
to extend or. enlarge their chartered rights by 
special legislation, or to make such rights and 
privileges irrevocable; but in case it shall be 
found that the exercise of such rights and priy- 
ileges proves injurious to the people, then the 
General Assembly shall have power to alter, 
revoke, or annul such charters, when that can 
be done without injustice to the corporators. 
It hes declared that railroad corporations shall 
be liable as common carriers, and that, to avail 
themselves of the benefits of future legislation, 
they must subject themselves to all the pro- 
visions and requirements of the constitution. 
It has forbidden the consolidation of parallel 
and competing lines, and of all unjust and 
unreasonable discriminations between indi- 
viduals in their business with such corpora- 
tions. 

Provision is made for the establishmént and 
maintenance of the office of Commissioner of 
Mines, who is to be appointed by the Governor 
for four years. ‘ P 

A State census is to be taken in 1885, and 
every ten years thereafter. 

The new State government was inaugurat- 
ed November 3d. The message of Governor 
Routt shows outstanding warrants and other 
liabilities to the amount of $50,000; resources 
from delinquent taxes and from taxes available 
January and July, 1877, $73,000, leaving $23,- 
000 to meet the current expenses of the State 
till 1878. To provide for the present exigency, 
a tax-levy of three mills was recommended. 

By the act of Congress, September 4, 1841, 
each new State on being admitted is granted 
500,000 acres of land for the purposes of in- 
ternal improvement. The enabling act also 
grants to the State fifty sections ‘‘ for the pur- 
pose of erecting public buildings at the capital 
for legislative and judicial purposes;” fifty other 
sections ‘‘for the purpose of erecting a suit- 
able building for a penitentiary or State-pris- 
on;” seventy-two sections “for the use and — 
support of a State University ;” and twelve salt- 
springs, with “six sections of land adjoining,” 
for the use of the State: making in all, with 
the 500,000 acres first mentioned, 655,160 acres. 
The Governor recommends that the Legislature 
appoint five gentlemen to locate these lands, — 
and urges that they be withheld from sale for 
a few years, to avoid the error of most of the 
Northwestern States, of too hastily placing 
their lands in the market, thus losing the ad- 
vantages arising from the natural growth and 
improvement of the country. ion 

The first election for State officers w. 
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were chosen: Governor, John L. Routt; Lieu- 
tenant -Governor, Lafayette Head; Secretary 
of State, William M. Clark; Auditor, David 
O. Crawford; Treasurer, George O. Corning ; 
Attorney-General, Archibald J. Sampson. At 
the same time, James B. Belford (Republican) 
was elected member of Congress, and E. T. 
Welles, Henry C. Thatcher, and 8. H. Elbert, 
Judges of the Supreme Court. Mr. Belford’s 

majority was 1,037, in a total vote of 25,567. 
The State Senate consists of 19 Republicans 
and 7 Democrats; the House of 31 Republi- 
cans and 18 Democrats. In thé whole Assem- 
bly there are 55 Republicans and 25 Demo- 

crats, giving the former a majority of two- 
thirds on a joint ballot. The total vote of the 
State for State Senators was 28,493, of which 
15,213 were Republicans and 13,280 Demo- 
crats; Republican majority 1,933. 

The Governor further recommends that a gen- 
eral system of irrigation be adopted by the State, 
and suggests that the Legislature memorialize 
Congress for a grant of lands sufficient to enable 
the State to accomplish this object. Concern- 
ing mines and mining, he says: ‘‘ The present 
product of gold and silver bullion and ores 
amounts to nearly $8,000,000 annually. With 
the prospect of early railroad communication 
with the southwestern portion of the State, 
by which the people of the San Juan country 
will be enabled to add the product of the mar- 
velously rich silver-mines of that region to the 
yield of the mines of the north, we may rea- 
sonably expect that the amount exported will 
be increased to at least $10,000,000 in the next 
year. An interest upon which the future 
wealth and prosperity of the people so much 
depend should receive every encouragement at 
your hands.” 

Two Republican Senators were elected by 
the Legislature, viz., Jerome B. Chaffe and 
Henry M. Teller. The latter drew the short 
term, and was subsequently elected for the 
full term immediately following his present 
term. (For an account of the physical charac- 
teristics and natural resources of Colorado, sce 
RRNUAL OCyotop£p1A for 1873, p. 730.) 

COMMEROE OF THE UNITED STATES. 
‘The fiscal year of the Federal Government 
ends on June 30th. The following are com- 

parative statements for the years 1875-76 and 


STA "75: 
e ha eto? 6:5. : 
aaliiti. IMPORTS, GOLD VALUE. 


18%5~76. 


$820,379,277 
156,298,594 


$476,677,9T1 


18%4~7%5. 


$386,725,509 
167,180,644 


$553,906,153 


.| $338,987, 753 
128,567,078 


9,122,140 


$393,871,697 
152,562,872 .; 


7,971,584 
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DOMESTIO EXPORTS, MIXED VALUES. 
ITEMS 187576. | 187475. 
Total ....0.0.+6 Bh dant $644,956,406| $643,094,767 
Shipped in cars and other land- 

IVIGHIGIOB: . ajgya.crais,ofe apse) ee $4,390,825] $4,642,899 
Shipped in American vessels...... 160,562,954] 145,063,449 
Shipped in foreign vessels........ 480,002,627| 493,888,926 

FOREIGN EXPORTS, GOLD VALUE. 
ITEMS. 187576. 187475, 

"DULG DLO ran atstelelelerlelaiasegivrwewe bie eve $10,776,215| $10,204,121 
Free of duty .......s00c0s nem Ns aes 10,493,820 12, "599, 503 

PD Ota siatereetearvisl aati sactelst ais lo\s cvs $21,270,035) $22,483,624 
From warehouse..........2...-. $10,211,638] $96,678,095 
Not from.warehouse.........:... 11,058,402) 12,755,529 
Exported in cars and other jand- 

WOMUMON a acecantccitactoce. eas 1,938,662 2,661,984 
Exported in American vessels.... 7,123,513) 11,821,617 
Exported in foreign vessels ...... 12,212,860 8,450,028 

REOAPITULATION. 
ITEMS, 1875-76. | 1874-75, 
Total domestic exports reduced to 

Old Value es os leks sce. ces ee wets $575,620,938) $583,141,229 

Total foreign exports, gold value. 21,270,035 433,624 
Total exports, gold value..... $596,890,973| $605,574,853 
Total imports, gold value ....| 476,677,871| 553,906,153 
Balance in favor of the United 

Bison ent etaes eds iame ene © $120,218,102) $51,668,700 


The transactions in specie and bullion were 
as follows: 


ITEMS. | 18x56. | 1874-75. 
Exported, domestic,..........6: «.| $50,088,691) $88,857,129 
Exported, foreign................ 6 467, 611 8, 82%, 013 
Motall Oxporta. gras cstitaen dhs $56,506,802 ~ $921 182,14 
Total imports... <5 ess eee 15, 936, 681} 20, 900, sT1T 
Excess of specie exported.. .| $40,569,621| $71,281,425 


The following comparative statements are 
for the ten months ending October 31, 1876, 
and October 31, 1875: 


IMPORTS, GOLD VALUE, 


ITEMS. 1876. 1875. 
Dutiable......00s- vevseveseeeeee| $261,182,778) $815,180,299 
Free of duty......sssc00.06 LIE} "ti9'218}580| “1307058'606 
Coin and bullion........0+s-+4se. $15,690,389] $19,251,060 
IMerchandifer, 20 wanaccacdscasessies 864,655. 469 434.941) 838 


$380,846,858 $454,199,898 


rs 


“DOMESTIC EXPORTS. 


ITEMS. 


barred ete Seay a 
faliionierat cations: 


18,088,859 


157, 872, 726 
882, 3,940)508 


wth 
— 
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FOREIGN EXPORTS, GOLD VALUE. 
ITEMS, 1876. 1875. 

Ree hb wR oe uaceics $7,772,355| $8,119,662 
HRECORGAGY pcs eecars Soca voces 10,400,115}  10,8917107 
Coin and bullion..............+6. $6,611,071} $8,025,324 
IMErchandise . 2... .0c ccc oc ee nietvie 11,561,399 10,985,445 

it eae are $18,172,470 $19,010,769 


The total value (coin) of imports into the 
United States for the eleven months ending 
November 80, 1876, and 1875, was $416,838, - 
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357 and $493,295,521 respectively; 
eign exports, $20, 338 485 and $21,280,233 re- 
spectively. The domestic exports (mixed val- 
ues) for the same periods were $606,695,812 
and $570,604,354 respectively, while the coin 
values were $550, 171,818 and $508, 336,545 re- 
spectively. The imports of coin and bullion. 
were $22,595,111 and $21,457,340 respectively ; 
domestic expor ts, $45, 837, 451 and $67,707,527 
respectively. 
Some leading items of domestic exports for 
the last two fiscal years were as follows: 


of for- 


1875~76. | 187475. 
ARTICLES. Fra 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
BREAD AND BREADSTUFFS: 
Bar lay aicccicc sitions else nic Msi sicivionsiol pis eisye val@loleteeveipeb clair ls bush 817,781 $210,586 91,118 $61,408 
Bread and. Hisowlty, 2: .00/ ccleiple <elelela'a biscls cwlsiers ce'vieie sie Ibs 12,066,469 632,580 11,729,460 610,092 
ALT AAG 1N= COIN seca ewlcrotaicle a 'ercte[brarai<tolofsaaxcloreW (orewalefapate.s bush 49,493,572 83, 265, ,280 28,858,420 24,456,937 
Tndian-corm ne Ali1.\s;c'e a siete elereteetelewielelsie els slels/alsiery bbls 854,240 a 305, 027 91,654 1,290,533 
MRED aie ap said oth om vols rose & (Susie ato: sasaki te aluepovets ete israts Wisi ytete bush 1,466,228 8, 588 504,770 290,537 
HEU YO cpeielaicls alers's vis ois'ala{eisiaiaseleieiohei-sejeri« ei cle slelele\sfalelinsis bush 543,841 430,083 207,100 204,590 
PUY Ovf OUP <1 air \elolsie 6i1s a nix e/oretaietoioimselateieiolajei/-\s late etela aaa bbls ae 553 89,054 9,993 54,964 
BUVATIG RIE syoic jee ayeiersinlevernie fe otersia ete clelcteteielll <leleia wisleaslelersiare bush 55,07 3, 122 68,382,899 53,047,177 59,607,863 
BW OAE=TOUN: Sales vic pisictote/aiei Sevetsseeiosoloiototele/eTofelefetotetarersts bbls 8, 935, 512 24. 433, 470 8,973,128 23,712,440 
Other small grains and pulse. .cc0e oc c's ciclew sic ein = = =o eis/alllais/oieleletath sinisinisie Ay "136, OLO Ul srs areca ate 804,193 
Maizena, farina, and all other preparations of bread- 
BUTS TSCM BS LOO. «icieiamsnin tein es mainloysieiarola(dieienazeloteiaie oin/o/sll one eaten COU GTB slisrctasrsieloisranisicts 864,708 
Corron, AND MANUFACTURES OF: 
Sea-island. ..Ibs. 2,644,791 941,808 4,439,120 1,638,769 
Other, unmanufactured .Ibs..| 1,488,760, 544 ce ake TT, 459 | 1,255. 979, 783 189) 099, ‘356 
Colored....... 16, "488, 214 1 "45D, 462 "593, 723 939) 061 a 
Uncolored 59,319,267 bi 314, 738 21,224,020 2, 318, 200 ae 
All other manufactures of, not elsewhere specified........|....seeeeeceee "962 178 weledriantennes 819, 551 
Oms: 7 
IMUM Gels CRUGO wicietersjare o's o'eie sieiars ciate oivtere ayoratatavoleteierstatere galls... 20,520,397 2,220,268 14,718,114 1,406,018 
Mineral, refined or manufactured— t 
Naphthas, benzine, gasoline, etc................ galls... 14,780,236 1,442,811 11,758,940 1,141,440 
Illuminating. ie ietulere iS aieee «Rie arora aisle tie eemet x galls... 204,814,673 28,755,638 191, 561, 933 or, 030, 361 
Lubricating (heavy paraffine, etc.).............. galls.. 963,442 803,863 1 178, 473 '318, 646 
PROVISIONS : “a 
DRCON BNO hamisen ss aweceeaa rasa melee secaciece cients Ibs..| 827,780,172 89,664,456 250,286,549 28,612,613 
ES ie eer eri a Rn PRR IS A Ibs. 36,596,150 3,186,304 48,243,951 4.197.956 
ABU en Na Ae Qa Reebok oon Cina anne oie Ra ee Ibs. 644,804 |" 1,109,496 6,360,827 1.506,996 
OOS Ts eRe a occ Ne eee emeaR TED ES Tash abate Ibs 97,676,264 12/270083 | 101,010,858 13,659,603 
ee pat hay ees ea ern AR anresers ty a Shee ae IRM OAG BE: 4 antes 118,549 |....esseseeree 23,56: 
Ryalerstatayesatateratatedste Sonal (oie a aisle eis ataieie cieitvareteretere eters cts doz. 29,633 8,300 84,119 8,74: 
Fish, Grled/OrismOKEL, .|. simi erpewiewwsceniacicc cies cwt.. 157, 528 900,306 "129,752 710,121 
Bish, Tosh. ashi dts va swaeaieaaseGe crea banc. ee eee SUCTO lea ee acne 69,448 
Sh, Pickled! s1o<crsiettalsinie clea soot Mocrecmcrmene bbls. . 54,291 417,281 51,025 859,669 
Miah, other cured «sce. «...cesadsiesiacwefdioa.s dnasugaSneniccd os aaeeemeee 2109088 | tins: pee 1,855,550 
phys ea peappptonncas Geendc aBacudaonds caonaduodcenck Ibs..| 168,405,889 22;499.485 | 166,869,898 22,900,522 
Meats: preser Ved); siovecs 0c we cleave conics nec cueceece coe bey (lene Ete 998,052 JGR Ate eee "3 Dy 112 
OY BLOTS: ici sratesa'mgtbinccteaie c.beretatt fovele Alete ate Obi se meat ee TIME cle 3 Ce ae oe 214,196: 1. ss ene eee 170,277 
Wick les ‘and iGAUCES 2.1. cers asy ok.» MEW a oe Ue Somme Carebts oie:cil orate bE a Goorin onan - 18,865 
BP onc Ba ATEN hs cba te at ee te Ries idan Tbs 54,195,118 5,744,022 56,152,381 5,671,495 
ONIONS. ... 22.06. eeeeeeeeeeteeeernsee eens eenensees bush 61,8 54,01 47,6 51,259 
EOLA TORS: cx/s.ej0istetietoteeralctorasicin aaeettee etn ten Gen eae bush 704,879 431,448 609,642 522182 
WH ON EERE tpg ane duauedssnde odagnaedoddoreaduomnds Tilocgo saccade. Gace T1O886 acre ce eerie 137,366 — 
Vegetables, prepared or preserved.............000.e0005 . .31| Roatan 18,886 |\foc5-. cee vices 82,059 
aoe: AND MANUFACTURES OF: a 
218,810,265 22,737,883 228,901, Hed 25,241,549) 
70T 28,407 336 17,072 
10,551 4,798 a0 sk ; 7570 
tisresele fetetstatetstola els etatatetelala otalebebeleis scctoe cttn/e sa olormmmetem chine 2,804,955 wetshiee ane wild 4 
We give some principal items of import for the ten months ending October 81, 1876 and 1 D 
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DUTIABLE. 
QUANTITIES, VALUES. 
COMMODITIES. ae 
1876. 1875. 1876. 1875. 
Os UPI ghee Byars a) caf s\0.s/eicie's saved eienreieee ccs bush 5,350,810 4,900,964 $3,791,563 $4,288,364 
NCCE REET cise eie'n'o[o1e) a's \e\a'n,q 0,010,0, »1e)sie)o1meie )s\0)c:0\s vi 0)e/01 lbs 58,635,410 65,225,899 1,847,928 1,629,990 
MeMicdineGrdes. Ves; ANG MEMICINOS. 6. 65. s. cses ee eee vcore aeseaeses es) i554 velanes ec’ 3,828,333 8,932,594 
OTTON, MANUFACTURES OF: we 
Bleached and unbleached..... sq. yards 12,097,854 21,098,007 1,475,738 2,559,758 
Printed, painted, or colored..... sq. yards..| 10,030,770 15,142,085 1,393,880 9,198,460 
Hosiery, shirts, and drawers... .<........0.0ccsectnecscece 8,665,347 4,818,009 
Jeans, denims, ‘drillings, OU Glevatorarstet esis cclsisis:eishaictole sq. yards.. 132,184 241,831 
Other manufactures OMSHN Gr Ne enor isi os xs cir eietecetsislecr 11,091,491 18,994,786 
ATUMODY SEONG, ANG. CHINA WALE.. oo. cc ccc ce tees ccceeceacee 3,481,471 8,540,461 
‘ancy goods Seat oe PMia ararayorefatcreiayeve Verse Wleleln «le avers) sieleielereiaicicve’e\ sieve 3,637,917 4,571,842 
LAX, AND MANUFACTURES OF: 
REGENT loco cee ce cceschcatsecesusceestec tons.. 967,842 | 860,581 
IMamutactires Ofc by yard. 0.0... scavece se cecs cecbcecineees 10,282,847 11,978,903 
Other manufactures! Of, 1. 6.8. s0< hisses sicieisieleececaceees 1,810,379 1,948,704 
‘ruits of all kinds, including nuts................+. SSoror. oar 9,249,367 8,276,241 
urs:dnd dressed fur-skins...........cciggeae eee e ee ane eee 2,184,885 2,615,797 
RON AND STEEL, AND fee uaorinas's OF: 
Pig-iron......... SD OGD GRE DO ARORE MADRS RYeists relevance ere lbs 141,978,281 141,106,508 1 en 571 Bt ier 52T 
OPSAERIES) 9 03.05 ioe Re EO SORE ae EER 60,915 87, 339 665 250 
ASTER ORR MEM MST eto ac, (cis)s ie Avie.d's cia Bio wisisleaniectecis ee tis 44,731,820 46, 436, 658 1 298 939 1 66 623 
PROHON EU ee etc totatsis sisieico isle ie cis esc ses dvemes 13,598 85,214 ’g10 6.21 13 
MUMGy HOO AMG SCO ION 2... v ee ode se csc cens 272,784 893,425 8,692 10,750 
Railroad-bars or rails, of iron................ sisisratateyer 574,964 2,347,063 6,603 67,857 
BIE NOIR Tiel aleve la's)a/cieie sin ciel sisis 01% wide e vials aleleiere'e 5% 8 187,347 6,683,447 196,217 517,320 
Old and serap iron ..... Oe elcta Mater fe /eic) aiets. chairs afeis aces 11,122 17,756 200,635 363,632 
SER a ere AMIN Ie a. (oo) 2s, 6-o]sclavniaiai8)s j0\a:a'eiela.cinsle sfe's'e'wivia a eivieie 81,912 209,019 
Anchors, cables, and chains, of all kinds............. Ibs.. 160,593 211,200 
VRE AEN ME REISE lets o.oo. ao: a0djcls <Sisi« © a's siaie's sis\siesidiajaee.8.eis sis 630,895 535,285 
Muskets, pistols, rifles, and sporting-guns................ 305, 598 524,978 
Steel ingots, bars, sheets, and wire.....,.......... 1,807, "542 1,800,506 
Railroad-bars or rails, of bas Meee ere ears ataialcintetets LO Be lla erate Gieistcin ih AO OO LOS LOM ler ptalshalstsieiwsers fies 1 139, 456 
Cutlery.. 798,733 1 1099, 154 
Files........ 166,005 041) 045 
Saws and too! 13,795 22 011 
Other manufactures of iron and steel, n. €. 8... 2,411,602 8,324.328 
ape AND MANUFACTURES OF: 
MbeaOriOt MIWKINGS.. ¢ =. icc alsceiess css ccs ce csinne es Tbs... 4,810,810 6,229,660 8,176,844 4,151,239 
_ Gloves of kid, and all other, of skin or leather. . doz. prs.. 528,226 549,181 8,120,084 8,237,967 
- Other manufactures of....... PTF ee sha iainrs She etnvetaetota avn cele I lateieraleIuaysbanciassyaailia(oerereidiciaysicrare 489,344 606,264 
recious stones............ Cases eleisinieicieiael fearetsianess huccllgoadoamenadcnl|cocrueecectns 1,511,212 2,530,739 
Bites, diss, Hee aast sie o's stele iocis.e pus oeisisle Gib Ensdneaocpe »»-Ibs..| | 689,754,751 677,919,350 1,427,545 1,860,124 
EEDS } ' / 
Flaxseed or linseed........ TAS ee wines AITO ...-bush., 1,505,948 2,921,455 1,964,910 4,558,585 
Paede ees TOMER MMEN StS feos ES slo) nd Sele cis lorcteleelelsle Ge bie 6 Nya oil» araleimoietrarciare’<jailioini@ ieiayeare bisiere’s ~ 464,690 257,112 
ILK, MANUFACTURES OF: 
Mess amd pleed ZO0dS....... 1. occ... ..ceeellslieeeecess 15,67 au 16,611,010 
BHELOSICLY,, sacinecicess <= <3. + Sc chveocaeree bs eet raeer teres erate 78,038 95,617 
Other MEnUsactUres Of. ......2.cescesseccsceccaccesscs Ror 4,500, 112 5, 812) 953 
ODA, AND SALTS OF: 
ag eae Ibs.. 5,821,922 8,594,083 180,691 116,765 
Carbonate, including sal-soda and soda-ash........... Ibs... 164,570,157 156, 469, 514 2,689,253 2,872,126 
“I GCIISGIEL GLE, core ROD BEAD OE OLE En Eee Ibs... 27,233,265 27,389,780 882,076. 999,919 
Acetate, — pee and all other salts of 
ced ai) Ge A SE GeGrspstibacy ce 00 NRO en Osa nec rep Ibs.. 227,611 - 739,803 8,672 17,662 
pices of all hinds: : also” ginger, ground, pepper, and 
BSHUSLACG: «a1. cc sis vies Fteeclans pb .” (esebopecconcroae lac 9,460,785 14,329,092 1,327,118. 1,709,647 
UGAR AND MOLASSES : 
BPBOWI BUSI scenes 5-0. cc eclaviecesces ree Ponneagae Ibs..} 1,359, ers 612 | 1 nett 220 54,709,996 59, ee 408 
4 ee SSR CGS 5/6, a'c s cra trola'c ia ciule allay ehavatarevaneteret clans Ibs. 701 5,819 748 214 
OIASSESs. 2-222 e esse eee eee etree cen e cence seenees galls. 87, We 38h 48, ose 444 7,557,266 11, Py 462 
elado and sirup of sugar-cane sce LDS, 72, 526, 862 107, 276, 511 |, 2,188,511 8. 473, 927 
indy and ae selaw eye 3 draratteaaatataptiats ss L DB's 29.537 75,380 4,267 12,581 


Peon ate S 6 3.<'5 dons seo seen cess eeieere ewt.. 
ther. manufactures Of een aw'aidieleleforcte 


Of ec 
PIRITS AND CORDIALS: 
is and cordials in casks................++ proof- walls. oe 


d cordials in bottles... Souee Lass, ciechees ceenedoues 
¢ ee 


ae Ae Goouean Aoodeoa: -doz.. 
; * I 


TURES OF: _ 


house-furniture iss all manufactures of | 


1,539,388 


5,559,498 
509,128 


sf 194888 
‘TO.5I 
8,487,768 


A; ii 412. 


6,574,094 
603,479 


977488 | 


8,119,658 
41,066 


9,845,848 
1,878,087 
58,981 


1,205,476 | 
"352,256 
1,558,615 


10,775,374 
107,684 


+a 


8,563,108 


2,008,275 ee 


868,585 
2.616, ol 


| 
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DUTIABLE (continued). 
QUANTITIES. VALUES. 
COMMODITIES. 
1876. 1875, 18%6. 1875. 
Woot, Suxnp’s (and hair of the alpaca, goat, and other like 
st MANUFACTURES OF; [ 
oi Seer Rote Sens dai coeuies Beetee cas Rn deost Ibs.. 83,225,095 43,884,484 5,808,499 8,873,615 
Cloths and cassimeres.....csscascscevccncecccccscccecnvsleovertccessasalecesevacerass 6, 677, 187 i, 582) 398 
Woolen rags, shoddy, mungo, waste, “and flocks....... Ibs. . 125,455 590, 866 25,062 74,961 
SRA WG: s 25. oie oa cidlcciele & oaeiarteretaieemote epistles oleercjetec ne aikla|laatereiets oaetereisGReEu fe Joncas Saco 1,145,468 1,660,828 
PANES. 6.0.0.0 sseins oae.e'c wai eure tele elblelsie v0 hie wisiele v o0\s 0 le'els © fle ales 's ole, ai8ls/eiefaielsilia mints ietan tetas 19,328 18, 489 
Garpets.ccsssesicveeneeee seeeMenBamcries tela sq. yards.. 706,584 1,423, 234 912,978 1, 728, 385 
Dress-goods sq. yards.. 49,281, 686 BS, 878, 443, 12,531,182 16, 030, 687 
Hosiery, shirts, and drawers......-.+.---s++-+eeereeeceeelee Stareleratee ere |leietorote Mtomerer ole 553,186 "644,674 
Other manufactures OL, i Oz (Bis'sinis slesiies co veiee selaieisinivin ice slellieiela wis) alvieisiose sorleseccessceeres 8, 792, 402 | 5,286,667 


The following are leading items of domestic 


export for the same periods: 


QUANTITIES, - VALUES. 
COMMODITIES. : 
1876. 1875, 1876. 1875. 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS : 4 
Fanning-mills,............ Paiste taal oie tats sinihissesteipisiseie'aie No.. 55 85 1,265 18,505 
HOPBO=DOW OCIS jets a Sine ne oe aitletivis eis\siselecinig'siduisiw vive sels No.. 16 119 6,155 82,484 
SMEO WOES ANGIEAPOLS), .2', «crate stesitelcis ic osie/a eioaletsrleleleres No.. 12,009 12,874 1,220,720 1,429,820 
PIOUS ANA GUILIVATOLE.. < aecischises sia ccseceusemons No.. 13,799 10,184 122,244 123,799 
PANVO THOT; TKO AYsls\s<kianic oth cee Pe iWateioleselsje ei slaraiaealneelo's eelteate Paes ataaieaie> lis since ane sininai 863,129 737,964 
os ae Lrvine: 
BoA aE act aSCapeid tee e 67,296 46,565 718,719 509,480 
Horned CHUUO Me sicesch.s t 89,503 48,742 882,571 1,019,522 
Coe has nec DB ADEER eau no coSuCood «: 1,016 8,074 141,999 239,382 
Li Ee das imacaoobecnes bobouDualcooecrucics ONS) 860 1,603 107,569 188,460 
Bikeapie state tenes «ew tac 75,262 116,058 112,817 182,768 
All other, and fowls........ Gap Akela aie cress S53 :0i536 abs a are nll TRATES Baia e)lisis.a:oye teietate wee 28,050 21,033 
Breap AND BREADSTUFYS: . 
BArloyidcs tities + caine sina nen ecient emcee cee rates vals bush.. 258,888 122,262 234,026 83,466 
Bread. ANAMDISCUIL:. 5... 2c ERMAN ree Ibs.. 10,028,724 9,763, "118 501,401 | 502, 331 . 
MITNAIEE COT «5.5 cla, gorafe Micra ee mei emetic anole +»... bush 60,588,065 25, 529, AT 86, Sit, 097 21, 04T, 278 
AGGIAN-COMM MOR]. s.51- nie oe ceaeeetenitte datetime eiotere © bbls 291,820 ”2'70,580 973, 469 1, 132, 744 
MELB let's fe s.ace ariorsime tiers ASOR OTOL IO Dred bush 8,507,175 818,838 1,939,315 201, 059 
ini ye gOBRCBBAD Abo cdo dae ae Soa boLBounecr ar Dever DUShige 950,486 102,800 776,810 103, 479 
IV O-HOUE tes sist iciewiet> oe tater Fesce poobAAn sansa oa0e bbls 6,101 7,610 31,701 40, 159 
Wheat....... Bie chah sictbie a ahrelsten a Sere O RENE eens PUSH 43, 58) 647 44,175,980 49, 805, 135 53, 046, 986 
RW ibeab-flour, |. .4).02 Stewie ss te espouse aeieiesle asethee x cicts . bbls. 8 293, 105 8,156,208 19, 618,801 19, 030,326 
Opher small grain and pulselsawsseceic'sns ces enh ceo steae BAe agoc) aoe eee 933,692 "564,824 
Maizena, farina, and all other preparations of breadstuffs 
used as f00d......cescees hits Be 5 OCR 726,985. 306,408 
Clocks, and parts of..,....... Gackt Boeri o CEE ~ 750,998 990,360 
CoaL: J 
Bituminous........... OS s8aqnaShA00 CODON EEE enEE tons.. 210,194 207,429 |. 702,470 750,843. 
OCHON.:..c/4-Reristhmacisete ey s dates emelaalsis aipieis.s .. tons.. 801,847 807, 7135 1,551, 629 1 v188,070 
CoprEr, AND MANUFACTURES OF: i 
OPE iiss: <a: wis ates see 14,321 18,198 71,828 74, 740 
In pigs, bars, sheets, ‘and ol 14, B44) 373 65 473, 894 8, 055, 028 a 18.479 
Other manufactures of........+ allsaca ao nghesdop||sapsapseccnbes "160,475 157,619 
Corron, AND MANUFACTURES OF: 
Bealsland’ sess eee mod eerie mer iaeee sarew notated LOBGe 1,938,949 2,449,258 657,843 847,987 
Other, unmanufactured..........sscseveee A ete Ibsseas 066, 707, 928 884, ‘984, 845 deh 408, 896 181,978, a9) 
POLO... b.-\5-ate ejeispemMerelaateteysieis(« eisie/sielelalecse s,s Sis/aisiaievep OSM 18,205,888 6,943,377 521.779 
Undolored. see EM Ree eter eatin. .6 aheehete. yds. 60,596,249 23,311,474 : dosent | - Prone 
All other manufactures of, Meu Biaciwen.s 952,166 


Drugs, chemicals, and medicines......... cone 
Furs and fur-skins............ 
Hides and skins, other than fur. AGS ok e's 2.0 


aie AND STEEL, AND MANUFACTURES OF: 
ig.. 


et Boiler-platen....cseeccsseeceeee cence wiv bpeietiaiale tects s CW URe 
B Riallroad! DATRIOM LATS jcctee ta'eis + cic +.a.0'e se wleisiee.eiscneses ewt.. 
, ‘Sheet, band, ANd NOOK... ..0. se eeese esse eeeeseeees CWE. 
of), Castings, n. e. ei cieie ees Siskitsls isis ais.scoe's Se 
+ Oar-wheelg.sadsan os sessed 
_ Stoves, and parts Steed 
Steam-engines, locomotive. 
_ Steam-engines, stationary... 
Pree Be) steam-engines 


en 


eee eee eee Bisibis ©) einis eiwlere)=/0(e/b\e\¢ w/e miurutsis ales 


seeelece 


"722,848 
iat 
a 0,161 


1,847,538 
3.408.754 
1,719,508 
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DOMESTIO EXPORTS (continued). 
QUANTITIES, VALUES. 
COMMODITIES. : 
1876. 1875. 1876. 1875. 
WEATHER, AND MANUFACTURES OF: 
WB OESTALEL SEO GS ile fa)« clo\e)>\0.n:n/afe.sier2'aiels « o.0,016 isis sisisis s pairs.. 185,956 289,974 261,764 847,883 
Leather of all kinds, n. e, s......... Was 25,812,029 23,593,436 6,314,960 6,210,959 
pr oeoM AGED UOT HOw «yin S2y5 anieh is sleie ie oe cialstei said chore ceiarele meat eles  5.3<.b.a0 982,701 476,486 
Saddlery and harness...... 82,269 59,985 
PP MMPUGOURLOBLOL ING) Broce cescscecccivcssteseccvecesectecleses Spade Aistets 190,762 161,280 
Tava Srorrs: 
Rosin and turpentine................ecceee sence eee bbls... 723,516 748,230 1,887,075 2,195,688 
PEBRIANGE DULCE oooh ace cicicbics ce ceeceet tetatsforstele)seveisie bbls... 51, "684 54,654 110,735 135,330 
Vil-cake......... PaaS Rae alalal ain sjajera\s)«)aiallvtcrevs)6) stole sisieteelsia'siaia Ibs... 260, 258, 589 192,609,082 4,979,018 4,016,032 
)ILS + 
ehh Pde (including all natural oils, without regard ss 
MENU Mise eleaiaiorale(e a «\s)s's gis. ot elslaisiole’s ose si 5.05 galls. : 22,016,200 12,782,784 2,804,611 1,288,25 
Mineral, refined or manufactured : s as mes cee gee 
Naphthas, benzine, gasoline, etc.,.............0- galls 11,868,775 12,077,062 1,241,236 1,189,436 
tear aa ne aati ats ec e.c heard t skcetdess galls 175, uA 1, 8397 172,154,975 81,785,969 23,688,458 
“Lubricating (heavy paraffine, etc.)................ galls.. 1,041, 736 837, 783 834,81 235,261 
Residuum (tar, pitch, and all other, from which the fight 
bodies have been distilled)............ Smrareaete’s bbls... 61,272 49,718 211,576 149,692 
PAUSE AMEE Rallies itisisls c's deldtereiwc clelec-00% 6 galls 171,591 106,221 161,412 114,180 
Aiea -foot and other animal......... cocgatacdace galls. 19,384 10,082 20,809 11 185 
Pee IAA A 5, adie views avore dalslolsla Racie slajarcie orc galls 608,618 662,638 879,236 1 091, 427 
Whale and other fish........ Salete cielatonts Reotieroisths,s\< galls 518,318 1,136,710 281,724 "465, 524 
paVeretable: Woptonsseed !s .o.cs le sctideesmetee. eteeren galls 639,682 234,600 818,341 118, 329 
JURELGIN 30 4g AR SC Sec Ree ees chine Socopr id aber galls.. 22,352 28,023 15,871 25, 515 
EME ENON RET aN se gains 55-98 SON ils 56:56 ie cio ttl elnw eicteesic ow calacconcsaneeees 273,651 190,394 
-ROVISIONS ! s 
Lt aanin 2 ec. ga Ibs..| 822,309,646 | 216,480,867 $8,152,777 25,141,884 
f. ’ 42, 796, 218 82,151,164 8,517,359 2,896,558 
11, 1584. 981 4,508,695 2,485,379 1,049,156 
88, 838, 269 92,683,465 10,360,144 11,954,176 
Re Roce cen nee walsina’s 95,184 117154 
20,644 21,934 4,774 5,877 
139,554 106,602 720,068 608,283 
AON OR ARIE DREISER aR SOR eaen 88,727 63,419 
41,826 49,348 810,545 848,487 
Bilt: JOnbR Oct tence aco acest Benno 2,189,108 1,935,419 
ak 7 rn Seek SC Ee MO ae ci te sesclame Ben Ibs..| . 169,868,967 | 185,589,633 21,262,589 19,016,879 
RISHIBADECBORVOGs ec cs crereaniasecavess esas GOR en el eet te ete htectaarescte.c 1,364,759 "608,307 
OVREEB ee ee). D565 5 Bees Reese’ Seri RCM Nona ee ey malariae ote 184,897 187,881 
Pickles and sauces .........--..--..--.- Hoo eAdano dan ceoe|teee pov osdteen ROcOseSEEsonnn 11,740 14,284 
_ UTPRNISGGce op 0 ee ee eee , 8,399,480 4,890,238 4,948,043 
ONIOT ee iolstole «| o\ssclelsla's seine-ae Roast aaanese ss ‘i 29,166 39,954 27,524 
REMAP SOCEM E, 6 58 25. s)pLesasaissecieieiaminicie cinecien .-bush.. oe 402,193 868,778 808,888 
Other vegetables... Eerie iebp los meester aeatle Gali caistesicdss stem celees cacirese 77,982 96,880 
A eng prepared or preserved... Fi Sameera en aleeceeer anes. 18,599 19, 967 
Juicksilver...... Bseieecceialss:s.« : 2,307,769" 1,603,364 1,182,749 di 308, 398 
ewing-machines and {hist WLAE Hac AERO TES Snes 88a oc ce adele etods.cnpoeddind) | Gompeneborigccrs 1,303,982 - 1,877, 002 
TOEVSGH! Ui) 221 Cee rr cr 4,696,625 5,579,615 1,447,004 1,817,442 
UGAR AND ines: : , te 
Sugar, DroWN.....cc....00scecceeees CRAs icc Ibs.. 25,751 859,684 2,815 31,187 
Sugar, refined,.... sete te der ecereeceeeae esse eeetens Ibs.. 80,473,106 85,925,632 8,216,220 8,928,043 
LANEOIASSORINMM sae scce sas 5 ibs +e s A) cay he ernie galls. 1,907,307 5,519,128 6,154 1,519,394 
Candy and a aaabes Ws SA: ace eoaeeto PR SPRMHON Hota cine asl cine neki cet ma ele 23,683 29,129 
sows: Bosor E oeeanan NOOR cnt Cred sae ase Lb Be 75,050, 683 52,297,750 6, 805, O77 4, 716; 811 
281,250,790 129,236,820 29, pe pe 15,065,650 mn 
859 335 28,392 14,809 _ 
8,217 1,058 3,570 995 d 
Re goritianso0n] alae crstctiniscee eee 2,560,902 2,185,243 
ra ze 2 norte “planks, joists, and seantlin r 
— 8, clapboards, deals, plan oists, an sean S. 7 
: ig dence, sane mer. 217,265 190,668 8,445,965 8,105,416 a 
as 8, eke, curtain- sticks proom-handles and te! 
re spi I aS oT ie 4,996 4,384 14,989 
: , 28,829 82,081 


eco and barrels, en GGG g..--<---0- neg MNO. 


J and other poles... 
ars, and other ae timber. 


cee hien ay 
“Ne York, for 


her shooks, staves, and headings... Sic sc kee a cote Wiefe ets infalciste | slstelamciaiareniaets 


120 195 


186,812 


tee ee eee eens 


nvvo 
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IMPORTS OF A FEW LEADING ARTICLES OF GENERAL MERCHANDISE AT NEW YORK 
PORTS FOR THE YEARS 18738-’76. 


FROM FOREIGN 


ARTICLES. 


1878. 


LAYS te ee SOON INT OO IDO" SOAK, $1,846,625 
MESTLELODIS s)c1a)e\0 6 0'0 «1s 0 0) 1efvie is.» n\'vioso\eseioiatehe)aiaieeaete aaeitep are 1,767,350 
(6, a i A eer e as Sicii 502,207 
QOHINAWATOC « «010. «.010\« alo 01/0)» 00 n:ei0'ejnlolalein(als/aielsiolelsisiejvisisitie 1,020,522 
(CEST Hees aBO Bee pObeEED ceo Oo Bn anc ScoDSon cod uAceAtap 2,206,274. 
(O10 AAR Re eRe RInHEmeor ato OOOO lod Sho 0000os0nen00 609,915 
WOH OG Neto cic ite clei siotis pciaieins ere eam eminent slag 26,404,365 
KUO GEDIN so a wlio cicis «isis « x7n:s asia ocote ues tatemtetetetetepetetereteiare = slels 653,797 
DATTNEN WANG ia: v.010/5inseps orev ete rerretaistearnis ein terateleiets Sialeienats 2,808,499 
IBY eR ERE GRROROPA 0 idvodon doc) d3foooseenadeda5 5 2,787,944 
Glass-plate.. _ 2,246,218 
GSAT DD OL s.. velo sel sip atelsievatstaretveeslerertielets ialsiaie/n'e\ ic (eters 5,695,166 
DI GIL'O |. bile aiteeaiee siete 508,794 
Leather and dried skins 6,393,047 
Undried skins... 12,276,516 
Brandy... . 1,416,588 
Whiskey 184,119 
Copper.... 1,864,886 
Iron, bars. 2,881,835 
Iron, pig.... 2,347,848 
Tron, railroad... 9,051,588 
Tron, sheet...... 527,028 
Le 1,770,756 
806,910 

2,466,275 

Minsand tin platesovesaps vs «ic neaaeele ne 10,885,775 
ZAGER is islo's Sa hicb (etd s dois 9 sisi e ae CMe .056 5 807,089 
PRCOIBRSOR Sci cub siete aehuieteis « cei ctrapieenceise ek olptereatdee 8,164,751 
EA Sites acto cei elars: crataro Mew state ete crore aetna eee etter 8,468,097 
DALGAe AG. « cininierctagamat oe? Acoso ei yaaa weeks 659,471 
Ralipatre sc cn suite vee aehcecee atten cee 883,308 
ugar ts.. 5.05 aciespraqcd Soles visa aeons See rane 49,865,022 
BAM fo )d saaiets «doen ats Shas aloe ete bee ee ee ete 15,250,408 
WGAtcHes.s... 2... jackaveckee «dal ont ks micah one anee 2,409,454 
RWVLOB S| sinivaidtoun Mel ounleis c pietsteteialee cit ntcreet eehteie aoa 2.177,385 
GWioolianid: WABbEn. clara dheaar csi siettnpkie ns piece 1 eet 5,355,814 


The following is a condensed statement of 


imports into the United States for the calen- 


dar years 1872 and 1876: 


1874, 


1,928,521 
504,286 
790,980 

2,233,800 
278,352 

$3,522,925 
303,564 

1,695,421 

2,717,278 

2,006,890 

5,940,648 


ARTICLES. 


BREADSTUFFS } 


IMPORTS. 1872. 1876 
Manufactures. .| $278,835,855 | $129,525,317 
PEXOUWCO oasis snnece ted 255,124,456 215,128,056 
Unmanufactured articles*....} 51,591,692 87,001,645 
Chemieals......... 3 «| 82,934,171 26,549,421 
Metals. . BG 82,109,143 15,218,274 
Live-stock ..| 3,703,071 11552,768 
Works of art, See 1,664,187 1,804,170 
BOER Geek, ORE Le $655,062,575 | $426,779,651 Dees 
5; EEO 


One striking feature of these reductions is, 
that they have taken place in spite of the gen- 


eral decline of prices. 


The total value of exports from the port of 
New York for 1875 was $255,515,942 ; for 1876, 
_ $279,097,136, viz.: to Great Britain, $151,682,- 
— 227; France, $15,175,135; Holland and Bel- 
gium, $14,679,002 ; Germany, $32,381,654 ; 
other countries of North Europe, $3,362,485 ; Pork 
Spain, $2,073,329; other countries of South " 
Europe, $11,172,134; China and Japan, $1,- 
844,807 ; Australia, $2,366,275 ; British North 
American colonies, $4,295,497; Cuba, $9,096,- 
Hayti, $4,085,847; other West Indjes, 
4,670; Mexico, $1,471,104; British Gui- 
,» $1,038,375 ; Brazil, $3,105,163 ; other 
ountries of South America, $8,325,355; all 
other ports, $4,346,643. The following were 
eading articles of export for 1876 and 


toneee 


PrRovistons' : ; 3 
«eqeeeeesoDDIS, and casks... 

| Beef..'..21 3 }esee.-.Dbls, and casks.. 
IBAGOD 2 ice als x cages pee 100: lbs.. 
vemeere LOOMDS 


Navan Srorzs: 
at turpentine.... 


$1,592,157 


Pee ewww eee eee 


1875. 1876. 
$1,596,797 $1,108,240 
1,047,266 1,412,519 
484,079 428,712 
784,815 761,864 
1,613,104 1,404,595 
258,283 181,475 
$4,761,447 27,042,587 
284.360 300,489 
1,645,461 1,446,829 
3,368,367 2,581,758 
2,336,321 1,780,418 
3,958,983 4,023,825 
561,474 D1L,887 
4,440,441 8,624,932 
10,120,698 7,489,575 

1,008,055 827,815 - 
448 52,651 
68,884 57,141 
793,805 137,288 
621,492 601,826 
419,587 sinter 
849,116 43,910 
515,246 464,483 
64,368 | 14,253 
1,086,718 710,126 
8,066,692 6,580,021 

309,590 81,7 

9,804,991 2,578,884 
8,195,156 2,846,938 
580,208 618,822 
218,324 200,433 
41,539,196 45,496,657 
12,529,939 12,158,823 
1,761,827 954,256 
1,971,516 1,843,223. 
8,059,812 


4492.05 


14 


1876. 1875. 


24,358,295) 26,192,693 
1336/4 206/89 
87,958 1 


624481) 188,508 
6.877.251] 12,955,525 
733'386| 495,887 
89,298 47.351 
28'810/ 84,498 
70,562; 87, 
408,285] 459/578 
54,584 445, 
43,599 22.360 


17,670] 11,903. 
270,990) 8821063 


5,789 6,902 
1,759,414] 1,481,275 


7,062,753 189,790,808. 
171,929] "111,097 
680513, 703,991 
86.277, 46,976. 


CONGREGATIONALISTS. 12” 
ARTICLES. 1876. 1825. STATES. Churches,| Ministers.| Members, 
are sas Buc eeanee Lees pkgs 6,266 1,005 Alabama w Safes onea None ee = i anne 
READSTUFFS ! ornia... 8 600 
RIOR (rede ance sie eee bbls..| 4,051,665} 8,941,831 Colorado... 10 12 | 358 
VAMP NIE caves es bush..] 27,042,164] 34,914,763 Connecticut. 205 376 51,022 
STi. soc none Be eee eee 26,899,162] 22,488,707 Dakota........... 18 8 256 
ORS cs locas 12,251,265] 10,636,078 District of Columbi 1 11 397 
one ce SBR eee ieee t 1,627,007 801,654 Georgia................ 0... 10 6 592 
Barley and malt.............2..... 6,779,532| 4,710,598 Idaho....................... So ee ws 
Grass-Beed.........00ce00 bags..| 198,486 66,156 Illinois............ 2... 442 248 21,672 
L513 schoo ee eee bbis 100,845] 78861 Indiana................. 2. 26 n 1,318 
CUS, oo een eee bush..| 1,185,150| 696,501 Jowa................... 0... i 298 180 13,218 
MOGTEGHM ce « ogee ee bas s;00'e 0 bbls 188,277] 181,885 Kansas..................... dd 72 4,360 
ODEO aoe c. Reel ak dass. bales..] 1,043,f50| 824,631 Kentucky................... 5 7 447 
ie bales 3,062 2,868 Louisiana PS Be lS ale 1,020 
TOM sc ap Gog Ree Rae No..| 4,000,058] 9,956,715. Maine....................... | 238 180 19,319 
) 
ROD oeeacesaeeclciaisisie Selo sie:e bales. . 70,522 47,272 Maryland 2 2 148 
Leather ........ socbeeaesee sides..| 8,853,974! 8,951,470 Massachusetts 517 620 84,167 
SGIUESS 03) a ae hhds 450 4995 Michigan..............000-.. 200 | 158 18,257 
PROUROCE Ncg an. n esis soysen ss bbls 1,856)» 7,049 Minnesota... 05. )--4 era, ic ae 
- IBSIBSIPPR. 2s shies sles ce cece hie 
ek crecnting.|....... = Pi La elt 278 NWO BELT een eens So Nee Ca Meee 3 8e 
oe SHEEPORENG,.» wie: - ecicreioier r auenes bepece Nevadariter himtereati nha! 1 1 “14 
em Son iee serene: iesei| ogee, New Hampshire....... tel OP IST | 190 19,221 
Pit 4 we eeasense i i ee id . | New Jersey RS Rely 22 91 2 ey ( 
Pitch. 00.6.0 eee eee e cece ee eens eee 3,377 953 New York 247 249 28.584 
GHIPCH Gta ete aiclaaiele pelea 00.5 «6 pkgs.. 471,951 816,489 ee AB 
Oil, lard i North Carolina 5 5 145 
Siirdts Cleigislelele b Ba Sidlwceaicicecece eek: . ee 6,50: Ohio.... 209 174 19,287 
se et eereeeee ®eccee bocce ory A 9 12 ‘55S 
PROVISIONS : Pennsylyan 13 60 4,886 
1,306,475] 1,084,309 Pingiised ations 25 8 4,555 
2,184,288] 2821,705 South Carolina.............. 2 0 251 
hate ire TOmtesEOOn. sna cake ug ir ok 
1,7 OXASS Se dedcine cde ewe sewened 6 5 26: 
211,226 162,291 Utah Peart he Ligaanik 1 1 29 
i 59 GLINONRE NA cachinie teen wae Tee 197 189 18,84 
487,044]. 987,817 Virginia...........0....00.- 2 2 116 
26,839 14,464 Washington Territory....... 6 5 93° 
soem 28,045 West Vinginiaeenescaeceeen D) 2 51 
8 0, TecOnsIN Ade ceoes ate pect 195 171 12,584. 
22,058 17,805 Wyoming........ aaa hae teed 1 1 "92 
it) 3, 
16295] 15.328 Total in the United States! 3,488 | 3,300 38,813 
67,448] 26,779 
932,299} 185,558 a 
117,196 47,289 To the total number of ministers should be 
Tere Bits added 126 foreign missionaries, who are not 
Dressed hogs.......... 0... 000. No..| 51,835] 49.867 included in the table. 


_ The following is a condensed statement of 
exports from the United States for the calen- 
dar years 1872 and 1876: 


EXPORTS. 1872. 1876. 

PrOdupe ere rsia ss 00's .++-.| $854,041,242 | $408,750,027 
Provisions...................| 70,290,432 | 116,231,946 
Manufactures........e00sc.008 42,031,142 58,993,630 
Potroleum..3........ nage eae 83,994,810 49,719,801 
Unmannfactured stuff....... 11,048,199 10,488,858 
RURGHUNCAIS Saarciclss regs beccres 4,762,057 4,364,963 

CALS cictateter sila Sis 0: baad slate , 8,430,558 5,568,800 
MAVG=BEOCKR itis dscic ease eees 1,838,112 2.483.569 
VOTES GUISE UG sions cys ccses 156,61T 830,179 
i] ‘ 
; Total................-..| $521,593,169 | $652,376,773 


It is the largest exportation the country ever 
enjoyed, and is $130,000,000 more than in 
I 72. The balance in favor of the United 


exports, and that the American 
on in the trade of the world is, in the 
imply that of a great agricultural nation. 
GREGATIONALISTS. The following 

1ary of the statistics of the Congrega- 
es in the United States for 1875, 


n in the Congregational Quar- 
coe ae e 


The number of licentiates was 258; number 
of baptisms of adults, 8,743; of baptisms of 
infants, 5,184; total number of persons in 
Sunday-schools, 401,838; amount of charita- 
ble contributions (2,418 churches reporting), 
$1,241,014.389; amount of home expenditures 
(1,020 churches reporting), $1,388,446.74. 

The following is a summary of the statistics 
of the Congregational theological seminaries — 
in the United States for the year 1875-’76: 


a & 
El] gles] s ak 
i o | ae] 3 2 
EI a| § |32 3 : e 
2 8/32] 8 of 
&lAl|mal al pa 
ADO V Elias croisrerel isyeiveiats, alte) neiete T) 2 44) 61 0,000 
5} 0} 0} 89}; 15,000 
5| 1] 2/33] 5,500 
5| 5] 0/16| 7,000 
T| 4) 2] 96 | College. 
Oakland Ay fassss easter eared 2). 65 OWS 2,00 
Oberlin....... dys ta ate tae este faa 5| 5: 1 | 50 | College. 
SMT otals doce teas 86 | 22 9 (303 
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ning of the year, gave the total resources of 
the Union for the year at $50,396.94. 

The fiftieth meeting of the American Home 
Missionary Society was held in New York 
Oity, May 10th, Rev. Dr. Theodore L, Wool- 
sey presided. The treasurer’s report showed 
that the society had a balance on hand May 1, 
1875, of $16,830.33, and that its receipts from 
that time to the 1st of May, 1876, had been 
$326,875.95; tho expenditures for the year 
had been $326,857.95: leaving a balance still 
on hand of $16,848.88. According to the re- 
port of the Executive Committee the society 
had in its service 976 ministers of the gospel 
in thirty-three States and Territories. It had 
ton missionaries who had preached during the 
year to congregations of colored people, and 
thirty-seven who had preached in foreign lan- 
guages to Germans, Welsh, French, and Swed- 
ish congregations. The number of pupils in 
Sunday - schools was 85,370. Ninety-two 
churches had been organized by the mission- 
aries during the year, and 41 churches had 
become self-supporting. Fifty-five houses of 
worship had been completed, and 20 others 
wore in process of erection. The additions to 
the churches, as near as could be ascertained, 
had been 4,869 on profession of faith, and 
2,967 by letter—in all, 7,836, 

The sixty-seventh annual meeting of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions was held in Hartford, Conn,, October 
2d. The Rey. Mark Hopkins, D. D., presided. 
Tho Prudential Committee reported that the 
receipts of the board, for the year ending 
September 1st, had been: From ordinary do- 
nations, $346,118.92; to extinguish the debt, 
$40,463.60; for the Oentennial offering, $7,- 
037.95; from legacies, $64,891.80; from other 
sources, $6,930.63: total, $465,442.40. The 
oxponditures had boon $452,168.66. The debt 
of the board was $31,052.22, against $44,323.96 
at the close of the previous year. The com- 
mittee reported that the gifts to the board for 
the year (including the contributions for the 
payment of the debt and the Centennial offer- 
ings) had exceeded those of any previous year 


since the withdrawal of the Presbyterians 


from codperation with the society. 
The thirtieth anniversary of the American 
Missionary Association was hold in Fitchburg, 
~ Mass., October 25th and 26th. The Hon. E. 
8. Tobey presided. Tho report of the treas- 
uror showed that the receipts for the year had 
been $264,709.03, and the expenditures $261,- 
$82.83. The receipts were $8,824.19 less, and 
the expenditures were $28,943.04 less, than for 
the preceding year. The expenditures during 
the year were distributed as follows: For the 
. Southern work, $198,758.35; for the Chinese 
work, $5,633.80; forthe Indian work, $1,542.67; 
_. for the foreign work, $12,164.05, In all, fifty- 
six churches had been gathered in the South 
Lohae the agency of the Association, with 
which about 4,000 persons were connected. 


oe 


churches reported out of ninety really in op- 


~The number of admissions to membership dur- 
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ing the year had been 665. A Congregational 
State Conference of twelve churches had been 
formed in Alabama. Seventy thousand pupils 
had been taught, in the course of the year, by 
teachers who had themselves, in many cases, 
enjoyed the instruction furnished by the higher 
institutions under the care of the Association. 
The dedication of Jubilee Hall of Fisk Univer- 
sity, at Nashville, Tenn., was regarded as the 
most important event in the record of the 
Southern work of the year. 

In the department of work among the 
Ohinese of the Pacific coast, thirteen schools, 
sustained at an expense of $5,633.80, had given 
instruction during the year to 1,536 pupils, 
among whom more than one hundred had 
thrown aside idol-worship, and eighty-nine 
had become converts to Christianity. The 
work among the Indians had been prosperous. 
The foreign work had been attended with dis- 
appointment. A work of exploration, with a 
view to selecting suitable points for mission- 
stations in Africa, undertaken by the Associa- 
tion, had been interrupted, and for the time 
prevented, by the death of the Rey. HE. P. 
Smith, to whom it had been committed. A 
suitable man was needed to supply Mr. Smith’s 
place, and labor as an explorer and organizer. 
It was desired to send with him three colored 
missionaries and their wives. Mention was 
made in the report of the Committee on 
Ohurch Work of the fact. that missionary so- 
cieties, having in view the prosecution of work 
in Africa, were being established among the 
colored people, and that theological students 
were in training for the same work. The 
Oomiittee on the Foreign Work reported, 
recommending the transfer of the mission in 
Jamaica to the Wesleyan, Baptist, and Epis- 
copal missions, expressing sympathy with the 
endeavor to prosecute the work in Africa with 
the aid of the negro; aud commending the 
project of finding some healthy localities in 
Africa, in which all the missionary agencies on 
that continent could be concentrated. | 

The twenty-third annual meeting of the © 
Congregational Union of Ontario and Quebec 
was held at Montreal, beginning June 7th. — 
The Rey. Daniel Macallum was elected chair- 
man. ‘The statistics were reported for sixteen 
months, from January, 1875, to May, 1876, as 
follows: Number of pastors in office, 53; of 


eration, 81; of regular preaching-stations, 112; 
total attendance at all stations, 13,420; num-. 
ber of church-members, 5,338; number of 
Sunday-schools, 81; of scholars on the rolls — 
of the same, 7,195; of scholars in 22 pastors’ — 
Bible-classes, 555; number of church-edifices, — 
72, with 19,495 sittings; number of parson- 
ages, 20; total value of church property, 
$375,260; total debt on the same, $41,160; 
total amount raised for all objects, $102,6 
i oie of the Congregational Oolle 

British North America for the year en¢ 
May 81, 1876, had been $3,680, and the 
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penditures, $3,050. Fifteen students were in 
attendance. The capital stock of the Provi- 
dent Fund Society amounted to $16,404. A 
resolution was adopted approving the action 
of the Centennial Commissioners in closing 
the Exhibition at Philadelphia on Sundays, A 
resolution was adopted— ; 

That this Union desires to reaffirm the great 
i for which the Congregational churches in 

ritain and the colonies have so long and so earnest- 
ly contended, that there should be an entire sepu- 
ration of Church and state; that the civil ruler 
ought not to interfere in matters of conscience and 
religion, and that the teachers of religion should 
not interfere with the exercise of civil rights, be- 
yond exhorting their hearers to perform their civil 
duties, as well as all others, conscientiously and in 
the fear of God; and while rejoicing that this prin- 
ciple is now advocated in this Province by some 
wh were not in favor of it before, the members of 
this Union earnestly pray that the agitation upon 
this question which is now felt, and the means to 
assert and give effect to the principle of religious 
equality, may issue in the most perfect civil and re- 
livious liberty in all parts of the Dominion. 


The annual meeting of the Congregational 
Union of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia 
was held in St. John, N. B., in September. 
The reports showed that there were connected 
with the Union 20 churches. Reports from 
17 of these churches gave the total number of 
members at 1,186. The churches failing to 
report had about 170 members, making, it was 
estimated, the total number in all the churches 
about 1,350. The total church attendance was 
about 3,600. Eleven churches reported that 
repairs and improvements had been made upon 
them. Nine parsonages were reported. The 
total value of church property above indebted- 
ness was about $100,000. There were 14 
Oongregational ministers in the two provinces, 
of whom 10 were connected with the Union. 
A resolution was adopted urging the discon- 
tinuance of the Sunday traffic on the rail- 
ways. 

The Oongregational Year-Book for 1876, 
published in January, gave statistics showing 
that there were in England and Wales 3,141 
churches and ‘branch churches,” and 972 
preaching and evangelistic stations, making 
in all 4,113 places of worship. It was esti- 
mated that these churches, ete., provided sit- 
tings for 1,354,530 persons. The number of 
colonial and mission stations was 918, mak- 
ing in all 5,026 churches and preaching-places 
supported by British Congregationalists. The 
total amount expended by the county associ- 
ations for missions in England and Wales dur- 
ing the year was £20,261; amount expended 
by the Home Missionary Society, £3,723. An 
expenditure of £1,712 had been made in Scot- 
land for similar purposes. The other disburse- 


ments by the churches were : Through the Lon- 
don Missionary Society, £93,327; through the 
Colonial Missionary Society, £2,536 ; through 
the Irish Evangelical Society, £2,311; through 
the Congregational Union of Victoria, £1,611; 
through th 
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the Canadian Missionary Society and 
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Indian Mission, £1,219; through the Evangeli- 
cal Continental Society, £3,254: total, £129,- 
957, exclusive of local expenditure for missions 
directly by Congregational churches. In the 
27 colleges and institutes there were 897 Con- 
gregational students in the United Kingdom 
and the colonies, and about 500 natives quali- 
fying themselves for evangelistic work in for- 
eign lands, 

The forty-sixth annual meeting of the Con- 
gregational Union of England and Wales was 
held in London, beginning May 1st. The re- 
port of the secretary stated that the confer- 
ence on church finance had been held with satis- 
factory results. The principle of a financial 
board for the whole country, for the adminis- 
tration of the combined funds of the Congre- 
gational body, for the augmentation of minis- 
terial incomes, and for home-missionary pur- 
poses, had been approved, and a meeting was 
appointed to be held, May 15th, to consider the 
modeof management. Action had been taken 
in respect to the supply of candidates for the 
ministry, but it had yet to be submitted to the 
county associations for approval. The Oongre- 
gational lectures had been attended with 
marked success. The accounts of the Union 
showed that upward of £6,000 had been re- 
ceived from the sale of publications. The 
Rey. Dr. Aveling presided at the meetings of 
the Union. A paper was read by the Rev. 
CO. Clemance on the subject of the ‘‘ Evangeli- 
zation of the Country,” at the close of which 
the following resolution was unanimously 
adopted : 

Resolved, That it be an instruction to the com- 
mittee to invite the committees of the several county 
associations to make inquiries within their respective 
bounds in regard to the spiritual condition of the 
peoples more particularly in villages and thinly-peo- 
pled districts, and the extent to which provision 
for a pure scriptural ministry of the gospel among 
them is lacking, and to report, making suggestions 
as to the way in which the Congregational Lae 
can best contribute to the want which may be shown 
to exist. 


The subjects of ‘‘ Organized Congregational- 
ism,” ‘‘ University Reform,” and ‘ Temper- 
ance,” were also discussed. On the last sub- 
ject a resolution was adopted, declaring— 


That the Assembly regards the prevalence and 
the reputed increase of intemperance with grave 
concern; that it is grateful for the measure of suc- 
cess which has attended the efforts of those societies 
which specifically aim at the promotion of sobriety 
among the people, whether by inculcating self-re- _ 
straint and abstinence, or by seeking to diminish 
facilities for drunkenness; and expresses the hope 
that some plan will be speedily discovered for the 
codperation in the interests of temperance of those 
who hold divergent views in regard to the question 
of total abstinence and that of the restriction or pro- 
hibition of the liquor-traffic. 


The anniversary of the Home Missionary So- 
ciety was held in London, May 9th. The total 
increase in the receipts of the society for the 
year had been £4,802 188. 6d., and the total 
expenditure £4,492 8s. 7d. The reports of the 
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missions showed that the work of the year had 
been prosperous. 

The thirty-seventh autumnal meeting of the 
Congregational Union of England and Wales 
was held in Bradford, beginning October 9th. 
The Rey. Dr. Aveling presided. The most im- 
portant work of the meeting was the consid- 
eration and adoption of the financial scheme 
which had been discussed at the meetings of the 
Union and of the local associations for several 
years. The object of this scheme was to pro- 
vide a means by which the congregations and 
associations of the country could concentrate 
their efforts to aid and strengthen the weaker 
churches in the rural districts. Its most essen- 
tial feature consisted in the institution of a 
representative council of finance, composed of 
delegates sent from the county associations 
and unions accepting the scheme, who should 
receive and appropriate the moneys which 
might be raised. The scheme, having been 
approved by the Union, was remitted to the 
county associations and unions for further 
consideration. 

The eighty-second anniversary of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society was held in London, 
May 11th. Henry Lee, Esq., of Manchester, 
presided. The treasurer’s report stated that 
the contributions to the society for general 
purposes had been £99,024 5s, 11d., and the 
contributions and dividends for special objects 
£15,829 13s., making a total of £114,853 18s. 
1l1d., or, with the balance of the preceding 
year added, £118,183 13s. 6d. The report of 
the directors reviewed the work of the socie- 
ty as well as the work of Protestant missions 
in general, in India, Madagascar, China, the 
South Sea Islands, and Africa. The rear- 
rangements and extended plans adopted by 
the board for the improvement of the Mada- 
gascar mission had nearly all been carried into 
effect during the year. A wider work had 
been taken up in the education of the young, 
and more systematic efforts had been adopted 
to supply suitable preachers to distant country 
congregations. The missionaries had gone to 
reside in the new centres of effort to which 
they had been appointed. Visits had been 
paid to new localities. A mission had been 
started in New Guinea and among the islands 
at the eastern end of that country. Mr. R. 
Arthington, of Leeds, had offered the society 
£5,000 for the purchase of a steamer and the 
establishment of a mission on one of the shores 
of Lake Tanganyika. The directors had ac- 
cepted the offer, and had dispatched an agent 

to Zanzibar to make preliminary inquiries. 
They thought it desirable to raise an addi- 
tional £5,000 before the work should be be- 
un. 

The fortieth annual meeting of the Colonial 
Missionary Society was held in London, May 
11th. The Right Hon. W. E. Baxter, M. P., 
presided. The report of the Executive Com- 
mittee stated that the total income of the 
society from its beginning had amounted to 
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£152,000, being an average of less than 
£4,006 per annum. It had now 313 church- 
es, 250 preaching-stations, 232 pastors and 
evangelists, and three colleges within the 
British colonies. The receipts for the year 
had been £4,596 18s, 2d., and the expenses 
£4,022 13s. 5d. In the amount of receipts 
were included legacies to the amount of 
£1,300. Three hundred pounds sterling had 
been granted to the Canadian Congregational 
Missionary Society, £264 10s. to the Congre- 
gational College of British North America, 
and £205 to the Congregational Union and 
Mission in Victoria, Australia. 

In Australasia the Congregationalists have 
organized ‘‘ Congregational Unions” for each 
of the colonies of Victoria, New South Wales, 
Queensland, South Australia, Western Aus- 
tralia, Tasmania, and New Zealand; and they 
have two colleges, the Congregational College 
at Melbourne, Victoria, and Camden College, 
Sydney; and, conjointly with Presbyterians 
and Baptists, they support the Union College 
of South Australia. 

In Africa there are Congregational Unions 
in Natal and Madagascar. 

There are also a number of independent 
churches, not formally associated in unions, 
in the Cape Colony, in the West Indies, in Brit- 
ish Guiana, in China, and in India. 

The ‘Congregational Year-Book” enumer- 
ates the following churches and societies on 
the Continent of Europe as “ partly Congrega- 
tional: ” I. In Yrance.—1. The Union of Evan- 
gelical Churches, formed in 1849: It has 7 
chapels in Paris, 41 churches in the provinces, 
and 8 stations; a general synod of the pastors 
and delegates of the churches is held every 
two years. 2. Independent churches, not 
in connection with the Evangelical Union: 
There were 9 churches of this class in 1876. 
8. The Evangelical Society of France, which 
was established in 1833 for the diffusion of 
evangelical truth, without regard to differences 
of ecclesiastical polity: It supported in 1876 
20 independent churches. II. In Belgium.— 
The Evangelical Society, or Belgian Christian 
Missionary Church, established in 1838: It had, 
in 1876, 15 churches and 6 schools. There is 
an institution for training evangelists at Nice, 
established in 1874. III. In Stwiteerland.—1. 
Geneva—a, the Evangelical Church; 6, the 
Evangelical Society: The latter supports a 
faculty.of theology at Geneva. 2. Vaud—the 
Free Churches (45 in 1876): They are united 
on a basis which, though Presbyterian in form, 
secures the independence of each. There is a 
faculty of theology at Lausanne. 38. Neufcha- 
tel—the ‘‘ Evangelical Church, independent of 
the state: It was founded in 1878, has a facul- 
ty of theology at Neufchatel, and was in 1875 
composed of 21 churches, with 41 pastors, and 
8,001 male members. 4. Bern has 7 inde- 
pendent churches. IV. In Spain.—Nineteen 
churches had been formed up to 1876, of which 
5 were in Madrid. his 
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CONGRESS, UNITED STATES. The first 
session of the Forty-fourth Congress* com- 
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menced at Washington, on December 6, 1875. 
The President pro tempore, Thomas W. Ferry, 


* The following is a list of members at the first session of 
the Forty-fourth Congress. 


SENATE. 


Alabama—George Goldthwaite, George EK. Spencer, 

Arkansas—Powell Clayton, Stephen W. Dorsey. 

California—Aaron A, Sargent, Newton Booth.* 

Connecticut—James E. English,*+ William W. Eaton. 

Delaware—Kli Saulsbury, Thomas F, Bayard. 

Florida—Simon B, Conover, Charles A. Jones,* 

- Georgia—Thomas M. Norwood, John B, Gordon, 
Iilvinois—Jobhn A. Logan, Richard J. Oglesby. 
Indiana—Oliver P, Morton, Joseph E, McDonald.* 
Iowa-—George G. Wright, William B, Allison. 
Kansas—James M. Harvey, John J. Ingalls. 
Kentucky—Jobn W. Stevenson, Thomas 0. McCreery. 
Louvisiana—J, Rodman West, (Vacancy). 

Maine—Lot M. Morrill, Hannibal Hamlin. 

Maryland—George R. Dennis, William Pinkney Whyte.* 

Massachusetts—George 8. Boutwell, Henry L. Dawes.* 

Michigan—Thomas W. Ferry, Isaac P. Christiancy * 
 Minnesota—William Windom, Samuel J. R. McMillan.* 

Mississippi—James L. Alcorn, Branch K. Bruce.* 

Missowri—Lewis V. Bogy, Francis M. Cockrell.* 

Nebraska--Phineas W. Hitchcock, Algernon 8. Paddock.* 

Nevada—Jobn P. Jones, William Sharon.* 

New Hampshire—Aaron H, Oragin, Bainbridge Wadleigh, 

New Jersey—Frederick T. Frelinghuysen, Theodore F, 
Randolph.* . 

New York—Roscoe Conkling, Francis Kernan.* 
eA Carolina—Matthew W. Ranson, Augustus 
‘imon. 

Ohio—John Sherman, Allen G. Thurman. 

Oregon—James K. Kelly, John H. Mitchell. 

Pennsylvania—Simon Cameron, William A. Wallace.* 

Rhode Istand—Henry B. Anthony, Ambrose E. Burnside.* 

South Carolina—Thomas J. Robertson, John J. Patterson. 

Tennessee—Henry Cooper, David M. Key.* + 

Tewas—-Morgan O. Hamilton, 8. B. Maxey.* 

Vermont—Justin §. Morrill, George F. Edmunds. 

Virginia—John W. Johnston, Robert E. Withers.* 

West Virginia—Henry G. Davis, Allen 'T. Coperton.* 

Wisconsin—Timothy O. Howe, Angus Cameron.* 


8. Mer- 


HOUSE. 


Alabama—Jeremiah Haralson, Jeremiah N, Williams, Taul 
Bradford, Charles Hays, John H. Caldwell, Goldsmith W. 
Hewitt, Burwell B. Lewis, William H. Forney. 
Arkansas—Lucien 0. Gause, William F. Slemons, William 
W. Wilshire, Thomas M. Gunter. 

-Californiu—William A, Piper, Horace F. Page, John K. 
Luttrell; P. D. Wigginton. 

Connecticut—George M, Landers, James Phelps, Henry 
H. Starkweather,t William H. Barnum. 
» Delaware—James Williams. 

Florida—Josiah T, Walls, William J. Purman. 

Georgia—Julian Hartridge, William K. Smith, Philip Cook, 
Henry K. Harris, Milton A. Candler, James H. Blount, Wil- 
iam H. Felton, Alexander H. Stephens, Benjamin H. Hill. 
TiWinois—Bernard G. Caulfield, Carter H. Harrison, Charles 
B. Farwell, Stephen A. Hurlbut, Horatio O. Burchard, Thomas 
J. Henderson, Alexander Campbell, Greenbury L. Fort, 
Richard H. Whiting, John C. Bagby, Scott Wike, William M. 
Springer, Adlai E, Stevenson, Joseph G. Cannon, John R. 
den, William A. J. Sparks, William R,. Morrison, William 
Hartzell, William B, Anderson. 

— Indiana—Benoni 8. Fuller, James D. Williams, Michael C. 
Kerr, Jeptha D. New, William 8. Holman, Milton 8, Robinson, 
Franklin Landers, Morton C, Hunter, Thomas J. Cason, Wil- 
iam 8, Haymond, James L. Evans, Andrew H. Hamilton, 
John H. Baker. 

 Iowa—George W. McCrary, John Q. Tufts, Tpeien L, Ains- 
worth, Henry 0. Pratt, James Wilson, Ezekiel S. Sampson, 
0 in A. Kasson, James W. McDill, Addison Oliver. 
Kansas—-William A. Phillips, John R. Goodwin, William 
.. Brown. 

BF setvabya-Andrew R. Boone, John Young Brown, Charles 
W. Milliken, J. Proctor Knott, Edward Y. Parsons, Thomas 
L. Jones, Joseph C. 8. Blackburn, Milton J, Durham, John D. 
W John B. Clarke. 

_ Louisiana—Randall L. Gibson, E. John Ellis, Chester B. 
rall, William M. Levy, Frank Morey, Charles E. Nash. 
e—John H. Burleigh, William’ P. Frye, James G. 

‘is M. Plaisted, Kugene Hale. 
d—Philip F. Thomas, Charles B. Roberts, William 
Thomas Swann, Eli J. Henkle, William Walsh. 


‘t Appointed by the Governor to fill vacancy, 
r 28, 1876, and succeeded by John T. Wait. 


Massachusetts—William W. Crapo, Benjamin W. Harris, 
Henry L. Pierce, Rufus 8. Frost,* Nathaniel P, Banks, Charles 
P. Thompson, John K. Tarbox, William Wirt Warren, George 
F. Hoar, Julius H, Seelye, Chester W. Chapin. 

Michigan—Alpheus 8. Williams, Henry Waldron, George 
Willard, Allen Potter, William B. Williams, George H. Durand, 
Omar D, Conger, Nathan B. Bradley, Jay A. Hubbell. 

“+ Minnesota—Mark H, Dunnell, Horace B. Strait, William 8, 
ing. 

Mississippi—Lucius Q. OC. Lamar, G. Wiley Wells, Hernan- 
aM i Money, Otho R. Singleton, Charles E. Hooker, John R. 

yneh, 

Missouri—Edward C. Kehr, Erastus Wells, William H. 
Stone, Robert A. Hatcher, Richard P. Bland, Charles H. Mor- 
gan, John F, Philips, Benjamin J, Franklin, David Rea, Rezin 
A. De Bolt, John B. Clark, Jr., John M. Glover, Aylett H. 
Buckner, - 

Nebraska—Lorenzo Crounse, 

Nevada—William Woodburn. 
ane Hampshire—Frank Jones, Samuel N, Bell, Henry W. 

air. 

New Jersey—Clement H. Sinnickson, Samuel A. Dobbins, 
Miles Ross, Robert Hamilton, Augustus W. Cutler, Frederick 
H. Teese, Augustus A. Hardenbergh. 

New York—Henry B. Metcalfe, John G. Schumaker, Sim- 
eon B. Chittenden, Archibald M. Bliss, Edwin R. Meade, 
Samuel 8S, Cox, Smith Ely, Jr., Elijah Ward, Fernando Wood, 
Abram §. Hewitt, Benjamin A. Willis, N. Holmes Odell, John 
O. Whitehouse, George M. Beebe, John H. Bagley, Jr., 
Charles H, Adams, Martin I. Townsend, Andrew Williams, 
William A. Wheeler, Henry H. Hathorne, Samuel F. Miller, 
George A. Bagley, Scott Lord, William H, Baker, Elias W. 
Leavenworth, Clinton D. MacDougall, Elbridge G, Lapham. 
Thomas C., Platt, Charles 0. B. Walker, John M. Davy, George 
G. Hoskins, Lyman K. Bass, (Vacancy), 

North Carolina—Jesse J. Yeates, John A. Hyman, Alfred 
M. Waddell, Joseph J. Davis, Alfred M. Scales, Thomas 8. 
Ashe, William M. Robbins, Robert B. Vance. 

Ohio—Milton Sayler, Henry B. Banning, John 8, Savage, .. 
John A. McMahon, Americus V. Rice, Frank H. Hurd, Law- 
rence T. Neal, William Lawrence, Early F, Poppleton, Charles 
Foster, John L. Vance, Ansel 'T. Walling, Milton I. Southard, 
Jacob P. Cowan, Nelson H. Van Vorhes, Lorenzo Danford, 
Laurin D. Woodworth, James Monroe, James A. Garfield, 
Henry B. Payne. 

Oregon—Lafayette Lane. 

Pennsylwania—Chapman Freeman, Charles O'Neill, 8am- 
uel J. Randall, William D. Kelley, John Robbins, Washington 
Townsend, Alan Wood, Jr., Heister Clymer, A. Herr Smith, 
William Mutchler, Francis D, Collins, Winthrop W. Ketchum, 
James B. Reilly, John B. Packer, Joseph Powell, Sobieski 
Ross, John Reilly, William 8. Stenger, Levi Maish, Leyi A. 
Mackey, Jacob Turney, James H. Hopkins, Alexander G, 
Cochrane, John W. Wallace, George A. Jenks, James Sheak- 
ley, Albert G. Egbert. 

Rhode Island—Benjamin T. Eames, Latimer W, Ballou. 

South Carolina—Joseph H, Rainey, Edward W. M. 
Lota Solomon L. Hoge, Alexander $. Wallace, Robert 

malls. 

Tennessee—William McFarland, Jacob M. Thornburgh, 
George ©. Dibrell, H. Y. Riddle, John M. Bright, John F. 
House, Washington ©. Whitthorne, John D. C. Atkins, 
William P, Caldwell, H. Casey Young. 

Texas—John I, Reagan, David B. Culberson, James W. 
Throckmorton, Roger Q, Mills, John Hancock, Gustave 
Schleicher. 

Vermont—Charles H. Joyce, Dudley C, Denison, George 
W. Hendee. 

Virginia—Beverly B. Douglas, John Goode, Jr., Gilbert C. 
Walker, William H. H. Stowell, George ©. Cobell, John Ran- 
dolph Tucker, John T. Harris, Eppa Hunton, William Terry. 

West Virginia—Benjamin Wilson, Charles J. Faulkner, 
Frank Hereford. : ' 

Wisconsin—Charles G. Williams, Lucien B. Caswell, Henry — 
8. Magoon, William Pitt Lynde, Samuel D. Burchard, Alanson ; 
M. Kimball, Jeremiah M. Rusk, George W. Oate. 


DELEGATES FROM TERRITORIES. 
Arizona—Hiram §. Stevens. ' 
Colorado—Thomas M. Patterson. yt 
Dakota—Jefterson P. Kidder. 

Idaho—Thomas W. Bennett. 

Montana—Martin Maginnis. 

New Mewico—Stephen B, Elkins. : ey 
Utah—George Q. Cannon. wie 
Washington—Orange Jacobs. he 

 Wyoming—William R. Steele. ie eae. 

* Seat given to Josiah G, Abbott, July 14,1876 
t Seat given to Stephen S, Fenn, June 23, 1876, 
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of Michigan, called the Senate to order. In 
the House Michael C. Kerr was elected Speaker, 
receiving 178 votes, and James G. Blaine 106, 
with three scattering votes. (For the Presi- 
dent’s Message, see Pustio DooumEnts in AN- 
NUAL CyotopprA, 1875, or vol. xv.) 

In the Senate, on December 8, 1875, Mr. 
Morton, of Indiana, proposed the following 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, which was read twice, and referred to 
the Committee on Privileges and Elections: 


I. The President and Vice-President shall be 
elected by the direct vote of the people in the man- 
ner following: Each State shall be divided into dis- 
tricts, equal in number to the number of Represent- 
atives to which the State may be entitled in the 
Congress, to be composed of contiguous territory, 
and to be as nearly equal in population as may be; 
and the person having the highest number of votes 
in each district for President shall receive the vote of 
that district, which shall count one presidential vote. 

II. The person having the highest number of votes 
for President in a State shall receive two presidential 
votes from the State at large. 

Ill. The person having the highest number of 
Piecenal votes in the United States shall be Pres- 
ident. 

IV. If two persons have the same number of votes 
in any State, 1t being the highest number, they shall 
receive each one presidential vote from the State at 
large ; and if more than two persons shall have each 
the same number of votes in any State, it being the 
highest number, no presidential vote shall be count- 
ed from the State at large. If more persons than 
one shall have the same number of votes, it being 
the highest number in any district, no presidential 
vote shall be counted from that district. 

YV. The foregoing provisions shall apply to the 
election of Vice-President. 

VI. The Congress shall have power to provide for 
holding and conducting the elections of President 
and Vice-President, and to establish tribunals for 
the decision of such elections as may be contested. 

VII. The States shall be divided into districts by 
the Legislatures thereof, but the Congress may at 
any time by law make or alter the same, 


In the Senate, on January 81, Mr. Wright, 
of lowa, introduced the following joint reso- 
lution to amend the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States, which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Privileges and Elections: 


After the year eighteen hundred and seventy-six 
the President and Vice-President of the United 
States shall be elected by a direct vote of the people 
of the several States, and the electors in each State 
shall haye the same qualifications as the electors of 
the most numerous branch of the State Legislature. 

The person receiving the greatest number of 
votes for President shall be the President, and the 
Retron receiving the greatest number of votes for 

ice-President shall be the Vice-President ; but if 
two or more persons shall each receive an equal and 
the greatest number of votes for President, then the 
House of Representatives shall, from such persons, 
immediately choose the President ; and if two or 
more persons shall each receive an equal and the 
greatest number of votes for Vice-President, then 
the Senate shall, from such persons, immediately 
choose the Vice-President. In such elections, each 
House shall vote viva voce, and each member shall 
have one vote; and the person receiving a majority 
of the votes cast shall be elected; and, in case of a 
tie, the presiding officer shall determine it. é 
The election for President and Vice-President 
hall be held at the time now provided by law for 


’ 


7 a) ae -_ ; 
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choosing the electors of such officers, but Congress 
may prescribe a different time, which shall be the 
same in all the States ; and Congress shall prescribe 
the manner of holding and conducting such elec- 
tion, and making the returns thereof; and, in case 
of failure so to do, that duty shall devolve, in the 
order named, first, on the President of the United 
States; second, on the Legislature of each State 
within that State; and, third, upon the chief Exec- 
utive of each State within that State. 

The returns shall be canvassed at the time and in 
the manner now provided, or which may be hereaf- 
ter provided, by the joint rules of the two Houses, 
or by law, by and in the presence of both Houses of 
Congress, who shall be the judges (each House vot- 
ing separately) of the returns and election; but in 
case the two Houses shall not agree, then the matter 
of disagreement shall be referred to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, which shall forthwith 
decide the same, and such decision shall be final. 


On the same day Mr. Wright also introduced 
the following joint resolution to amend the 
Constitution : 


The Senate of the United States shall be com- 
posed of two members from each State, who shall 
hereafter be elected by a direct vote of the people 
thereof for six years; and the electors in each State 
shall have the same qualifications asthe electors of 
the most numerous branch of the State Legislature ; 
but Congress may, by law, provide for conducting 
and holding the election and canvassing the vote. 


In the Senate, on March 22d, Mr. Edmunds, 
of Vermont, introduced the following joint 
resolution to amend the Constitution of the 
United States. It was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary: 


Articte XII. That the twelfth article of the 
amendments of the Constitution be, and the same is 
hereby, abrogated, and in the place thereof the fol- 
lowing be, and the same is hereby, ordained and es- 
tablished, namely : 

The electors shall meet in their respective States, 
and vote by ballot for President and Vice-Presi- 
dent, one of whom at least shall not be an inhabi- 
tant of the same State with themselves; they shall 
name in their ballots the person voted for as Presi- 
dent, and in distinct ballots the person voted for as 
Vice-President, and they shall make distinct lists of 
all persons voted for as President, and for all per- 
sons voted for as Vice-President, and of the num- 
ber of votes for each; which lists they shall sign 
and certify, and transmit sealed to the seat of Gov- 
ernment of the United States, directed to the pre- 
siding justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. And the Supreme Court, at a time and place 
to be fixed by Jaw, shall publicly open all the cer- 
tificates and count the votes, and the person having 
the greatest number of votes for President, consid- 
ered by the court to have been lawfully given and 
certified, shall be President, if such number be a 
majority of the whole number of electors lawfully 
appointed; and if no paren have such majority 
the state of the votes shall be immediately certified 
to the House of Representatives, and then, from the 
persons having the highest number, not exceeding 
three on the list of those voted for as President, the 
House of Representatives shall choose immediately, 
by a viva voce vote, the President ; but the vote shal 
be taken by States, the representation from each 
State having one vote; and if the votes of any State 
shall not show a majority for any one candidate, the 
vote of such State shall not be reckoned. A quorum 
of the House of Representatives for the purpose of 
such election shall consist of a member or members 
from two-thirds of the States, and_a-majority of all 
the States shall be necessary to a choice ; and if, on 
the first vote, there shall be a failure to elect, further 
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votes shall immediately continue to be taken until a 
President shall be elected. 

And if the House of Representatives shall not 
*hoose a President, when the right of choice shall 
levolve upon them, before the fourth day of March 
1ext following, then the Vice-President shall act as 
President, as in the case of the death or other con- 
titutional disability of the President. The person 
laving the greatest number of votes for Vice-Presi- 
lent, fo be counted and determined as in case of 
President as before provided, shall be Vice-Presi- 
lent, if such number be a majority of the whole 
rumber of electors appointed. And if no person 
lave a Majority, then from the two highest num- 
vers on the list the Senate shall choose a Vice-Presi- 
lent; a quorum for the purpose shall consist of two- 
fhirds of the whole number of Senators, and a ma- 
ority of the whole number shall be necessary to a 
syhoice, But no person constitutionally ineligible to 
he office of President shall be eligible to that of 
Vice-President of the United States. 

Sxo. 2. No person holding the office of a Justice of 
he Supreme Court of the United States shall be 
sligible to be elected as President or Vice-President 
itil the expiration of two years next after he shall 
lave ceased to be such justice. 


On May 12th the committee reported the 
same back with amendments, but no further 
vction was taken. 


In the House, on December 14, 1875, Mr. 
Blaine, of Maine, introduced the following 
joint resolution for an amendment of the Con- 
stitution, which was referred to the Commit- 
see on the Judiciary : 


ArtioLe XVI. No State shall make any law re- 
specting an establishment of religion, or prohibiting 
she free exercise thereof; and no money raised by 
axation in any State for the support of public 
schools, or derived from any public fund therefor, 
10r any public lands devoted thereto, shall ever be 
inder the control of any religious sect; nor shall any 
noney so raised or lands so devoted be divided be- 
ween religious sects or dénominations. 


On the same day Mr. Randall, of Pennsyl- 
vania, introduced to the House the following 
joint resolution for an amendment of the Con- 
stitution, which was referred to the Commit- 
ee on the Judiciary: 

Arricte XVI.—1. From and after the next elec- 
ion for a President of the United States the Presi- 
lent shall hold his office during the term,of six 
years, and, together with the Vice-President chosen 
‘or the same term, be elected in the manner as now 
orovided, or may hereafter be provided ; but neither 
jhe President, nor the Vice-President, when the 
ffice of President has devolved upon him, shall be 
sligible for reélection as President. 


On January 18th the Judiciary Committee 
reported back the resolution with a substitute, 
which was read, as follows: 
_ No person who has held, or may hereafter hold, 
the office of President shall ever again be eligible to 
said office. 
_ Mr. Frye, of Maine, from the minority of 
the committee, submitted the following amend- 
ment : 
Strike out these words: : 

No person who has held, or may hereafter hold, 


No 1 
mip office of President shall ever again be eligible to 
said office. — 3 ade 

_ And insert in lieu thereof the following: 

1d after the 4th day of March, in the year 


1885, the term of office of President and Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States shall be six years; and 
any person having been elected to and held the office 
of President, or who for two years has held such 
office, shall be ineligible to a reélection. 


The Speaker pro “tempore (Mr. Holman) : 
“The question is on the amendment submitted 
by the gentleman from Maine (Mr. Frye) on 
behalf of the minority of the committee. The 
gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. Knott), the 
chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
is entitled to the floor.” 

Mr. Knott, of Kentucky, said: “I do not 
propose at this time to enter into a discussion 
of the reasons which influenced the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary in reporting this proposed 
amendment to the Constitution. I desire 
merely to state as succinctly as possible the 
conclusions at which they arrived. The com- 
mittee appreciated the unanimity of opinion 
everywhere that there should be some limit to 
eligibility to the office of President. The only 
question upon which there was any contrari- 
ety of judgment, as is apparent from the report 
of the committee and the views of the minor- 
ity, was as to the length of the term. As the 
House knows, there were a variety of propo- 
sitions submitted to the committee: one to 
extend the term to six years and render the 
incumbent forever after ineligible to the office 
of President; another extending the term to 
six years and rendering the incumbent ineli- 
gible for the six succeeding years; another ex- 
tending the term to six years and making the 
President a Senator for life for the United 
States at large, after the expiration of his term 
of office; another limiting the term to four 
years. 

‘“« After considering these various proposi- 
tions the committee concluded that they could 
give to the people of this country no good rea- 
son why the presidential term should be ex- 
tended beyond its present limits. An amend- 
ment to the Constitution in this direction is 
evidently in the interests of the people them- 
selves, jealous at all times, as they should be, 
of executive power. The committee, there- 
fore, were of opinion that no amendment ex- 
tending the term beyond its present limits 
would meet the approbation of the people of 
this country, and that such a proposition 
would be entirely nugatory. 

‘* Neither could the committee appreciate the 
propriety or the importance of rendering the 
President eligible after the lapse of a given pe- 
riod of time. It occurred to them, I have no 
doubt, as it did to myself, that men make their 
calculations as though they expected to live 
always, and that a President in office, with an 
expectation of being elected again after the 
lapse of four or six years, would, if inclined 
to use his influence at all for the promotion of 
his own ambition, be under the same tempta- 
tion as if he were immediately reélected. _ 


“The committee, therefore, submit to the — 
House the proposition, simple and unadorned, © 
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that no person who has held or who may here- 
after hold the office shall ever again be eligible 
for that office, believing that there never will 
be a time when suitable candidates cannot be 
found who will be more, than willing to take 
the office upon those conditions. Whether I 
shall add anything more upon this question 
will depend upon what may be said by other 
gentlemen during the discussion. I now yield 
to the gentleman from Indiana (Mr. New).” 

Mr. New, of Indiana, said: ‘I call for the 
reading of the joint resolution, introduced by 
myself, for information.” 

The resolution was read as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assem~- 
bled (two-thirds of each House concurring therein), 
That the following article be proposed to the Legis- 
latures of the several States as an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States, which, when rati- 
fied by three-fourths of said Legislatures, shall be 
valid as a part of the Constitution, namely ; 

Articte XVI, From and after the next election 
for the President of the United States the President 
shall hold his office during the term of four years, 
and, together with the Vice-President chosen for the 
same term, be elected in the manner now provided 
by law, or as may hereafter be provided. But nei- 
ther the President, the Vice-President, nor any other 
peren in the office of President, as devolved upon 

im by law, shall be eligible to the office of Presi- 
dent a third time. 


Mr. New: “Mr. Speaker, it will be ob- 
served that the joint resolution just read leaves 
the. matter of the presidential term where it 
is, except that a third term by the same Presi- 
dent is prohibited. 

“T shall not occupy much time. I cannot 
hope to present anything new, or which would 
not upon reflection occur to the minds of other 
members. The reasons which I shall assign in 
opposition to a one-term limitation, and in fa- 
vor of eligibility to a second term with ineli- 
gibility to a third, will perhaps be familiar to 
all the members of this body. For the most 
part my arguments will be such as I have 


gleaned from reading the past history of this’ 


question and the history of the country. 

“We cannot over-estimate the importance of 
the subject. We cannot fail to appreciate the 
disagreeable attitude in which we place our- 
selves, as also the possible serious consequences 
to the future of the country, if our action here 
should lead to a change in the Constitution, 
and that change should turn out to be a mis- 
take. For one, sir, I admit now at the very 
threshold of my remarks that I am not fully 
convinced that the public safety requires any 
alteration in the Constitution relating to the 
Executive term. But if any step is to be 
taken in that direction, then, sir, in my judg- 
ment the modification proposed in my propo- 
sition is the one and only one that should be 
made. 

“Tn the convention which. framed the Con- 
stitution there was a marked difference of 
opinion among the delegates as to what should 
be the length of the President’s term of office, 
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as also the manner of his election and the pow- 
ers with which he should be invested. 

“It has been said by a distinguished Amer- 
ican patriot that there is no nation which has 
not at some period or other in its history felt 
an absolute necessity of the services of par- 
ticular men in particular stations as vital even 
to the preservation of its political existence. 
Thus we have Madison entering upon his sec- 
ond term while the War of 1812 was in prog- 
ress. Jackson had been voted for and elect- 
ed the second time when, in December, 1832, 
it became necessary to promptly rebuke and 
put down nullification. The salutary effect 
will not soon be forgotten of the proclamation 
which he issued at that time, containing an ex- 
position of the principles and powers of the 
General Government, and expressing a deter- 
mination to maintain the laws. 

‘General Grant is now serving his second 
term. It is probably too soon to impartially 
judge of his first, while, as for the second, it 
is not yet concluded. Some of us, doubtless 
in some degree affected by party bias and po- 
litical prejudice, think his executive services 
to the country not of extraordinary merit; 
but whether it would have been better or 
worse for the people if some other aspirant 
had secured the prize we can never know. 
The fair thing probably in this regard would 
be to give all aspirants who failed to obtain 
the place the benefit of the doubt. 

‘“{ maintain that no argument unfavorable 
to the second election of the same President 
can fairly be drawn from the past history of 
the country taken as a whole. 

‘* Would it be wise to limit the Executive to 
a single term in the future? I answer that 
if would not. .If confined to one term, he 
would, in my opinion, be more inclined to 
overlook and disregard the public good where 
his own personal interest or ambition was in 
the way. If eligible to reélection there would 
be greater disposition and inducement to keep 
within the lines marked out for him by the 
Constitution, and make his administration effi- 
cient and just, for to do this would be to give 
himself character with his countrymen, and 
thus prepare the way for reélection. He 
would be more attentive to learn the will and 
the wants of the people. He would give less 
heed to the counsels of bad men and court the 
advice and good-will of those in whom the 
people have confidence, and who by their pub- 
lic services and high character give tone to 
public opinion.” 

Mr. Frye, of Maine, said: ‘‘ Now, sir, the ma- 
jority resolution is that no person who has 
held or may hereafter hold the office of Pres- 
ident of the United States shall ever again be 
eligible to the office. oe Fae 

“Now there seem to me, Mr. Speaker, two 
or three well-founded objections to the ma- 
jority resolution. And, first, the term of office 
is too short. Why, sir, there ate no men in 
the country who understand better than mem- 
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bers of Congress of how great importance ex- 
perience is in this matter of office for the bet- 
ter performance of its duties. When I came 
here to the Congress of the United States, for 
the first two years I found myself a complete, 
ignoble, unworthy cipher, and in my modesty 
and humility again and again if the thoughts 
by day and in the dreams by night I deter- 
mined to resign the position and get out of a 
place where I was so utterly useless. I sup- 
pose that there is not a modest or sensitive 
man in the House who has not again and again 
experienced the same feelings. There are a 
dozen men of experience in this House, having 
been here term after term, holding command. 
ing positions and swaying the legislation of 
the House hither and thither just as they please. 
Whence comes that power? From preémi- 
nent ability? From superior intellect? From 
excellence in learning? No, sir. From ex- 
perience in the performance of the duties de- 
volving upon members of Congress. They in 
everything else have their peers in hundreds 
of men on this floor who are here to-day for 
the first term. And, sir, it seems to me that 
_ the same rule holds good in the office of Presi- 
dent of the United States. If he is fit to be 
elected to the position he will be a better man 
the second term than in the first. He will per- 
form his duties more wisely during the second 
term than the first. I submit: therefore to the 
House that when you limit the presidential 
term to four years you are forcing upon the 
country a loss of valuable experience which it 
might otherwise enjoy, in my opinion, with- 
out any prayer from the people, even against 
their wishes. 

‘*T, sir, do not believe for one that they have 
ever asked any such proposition as this. I 
never have seen it in any press representing 
the people and their voice. I submit if they 
have desired any change in the term at allit has 
been in favor of one of six years, not one lim- 
ited to four, and that no man shall be eligible 
to a second term. 

‘“‘ Again, sir, there is a serious objection to 
it. It provides that no person who has held 
the office of President shall be eligible to a re- 
election. Then, sir, suppose a Vice-President 
who by the death of the President has held 
that position for two hours’ time or two days’ 
time, he will be forever ineligible as President 
of the United States. Sir, it seems to me that 
proper consideration has not been given to 
that, for there is no reason why a Vice-Presi- 

dent accidentally taking office fora few days 
or a few weeks shall be made ineligible to the 
office of President of the United States. In 


those days or those weeks he cannot by any 
possibility have gained that control of the pa- 
tronage of the country which will endanger 
the liberties of the people or improperly secure 
his e ection. 
— 


He may be the man of all others 
sire for ee high office, and yet we can- 


not be gratified 


ie D, sir, | I submit that this PN 
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neyer can be adopted by three-fourths of the 
States of this Union. And why? Suppose 
the Democratio party—a forced hypothesis, I 
admit—come into power and elect its President 
in the next election. It has been out of power 
for fifteen years. It went out of power when 
the patronage of the Government was com- 
paratively small; it will come back again into 
power when the patronage of that Govern- 
ment,is immense—so immense that to-day it 
has frightened the people, if they have sought 
it, into seeking an amendment of the Constitu- 
tion so that that patronage shall not be used. 
Now, sir, I submit to my Democratic friends, 
if they elect the next President of the United 
States and he has-that patronage in his hands, 
is there a hod-carrier in the remotest town of 
all our borders who will not be instructed by 
their party, then in power, to vote at the polls 
against this amendment to the Constitution ? 
You know this will be so; it is absurd were 
we to ask the question. Will they not say: 
‘ Weare in power; we have the patronage now 
and can retain power by its use and reélect the 
President of the United States.’ Shall not we, 
as Republicans, if we prevail, instruct our men 
to vote against the adoption of that amend- 
ment? Certainly we would do it, and under 
no such circumstances would three-fourths of 
the States be induced to adopt it, and it would 
thus become mere child’s play. 

‘““The minority of the committee abet a 
different proposition, one for a six-year term; 
and I have given my reasons why I prefer that. 
It provides, somewhat curiously, perhaps, to 
those who haye not reflected upon the subject, 
that, if adopted, the amendment shall not take 
effect until the year 1885. Why 1885? Because 
when we propose a resolution to the House we 
propose it seriously, thinking that the people 
need it and that they may adopt it. Now sup- 
pose that we had said that from and after the 
next election this amendment should go into 
effect, what would be the result? The very 
first question, a very serious one, presented 
would be this: Would it affect the term of 
office of the next President? If it does, then, 
being adopted six months or a year after the 
election of the next President, it would make 
a six-year President out of one elected for four 
years. 

“ Now, suppose that the Democrats should 
elect their candidate for President at the next 
election. Is it possible that the Republican 
voters of the country will vote for the adop- 
tion of an amendment to the Constitution 
which will give that Democratic President two 
years longer of office than he was entitled to 
on the day he was elected? Of course not: 
and every Republican in the country will vote 
against the adopsion of such an pee 
as that. 

“Suppose, then, you put it off until ‘1881, 
as has been proposed. Then you are in this 
condition: Suppose that next year we elect 
our candidate for President. The amendu 
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as adopted will take effect in 1881, making the 
term of office six years and the President in- 
eligible for reélection. Having elected our 
President, how natural is it for us to say: ‘Our 
President is a good man, and every President 
hitherto elected has had an opportunity for 
reélection; ours only of the men elected to 
the office is limited to this one term: of four 
years; the next one to be elected and all 
thereafter will have six years of office!’ That 
will be an invidious distinction against the 
President of the party in power, and every 
member of that party will vote against the 
adoption of such an amendment, and you can- 
not get three-fourths of the States to adopt it, 
and the amendment will fall through. . 

“Now put off the operation of the amend- 
ment if adopted until 1885, and you will have 
removed it from all these difficulties which 
otherwise beset it. You have made it certain 
that if it commends itself to the people it will 
be adopted by them. No party, as such, would 
necessarily be arrayed against it. 

‘Now, while I have reported this amend- 
ment in behalf of the minority of the com- 
mittee, Iam free to confess that I do not see 
any necessity for it.” 

Mr. Reagan, of Texas, said: ‘‘I now offer 
the following amendment as a substitute both 
for the original report of the committee and 
the pending amendment: 

That no person who has held or may hereafter 
hold the office of President shall ever hereafter be 
eligible to said office. 

That the term of office of President and Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States shall be six years. 


‘Mr. Speaker, I desire to say a few words 
only. I have not participated in this debate, 
and I shall not now participate in the discus- 
sion of the general question. I am not satis- 
fied with the amendment to the Constitution 
proposed by the majority of the Committee on 
the Judiciary, nor do I feel satisfied with the 
amendment offered by the minority. I there- 
fore offer this amendment, which will take ef- 
fect from its adoption, if it shall be adopted. 
I desire to see the presidential term made for 
six years and for a single term.” 

The question was taken; and there were— 
yeas 71, nays 184, not voting 35. 

So Mr. Reagan’s substitute was rejected. 

The question recurred on the following 
amendment of Mr. Frye: 

Srike out ‘‘no person who has held or may here- 
after hold the oftice of President shall ever again be 
eligible to said office,’’ and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

From and after the 4th day of March, in the year 
1885, the term of office of President and Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States shall be six years; and 
any person having been elected to and held the office 
of President, or who, for two years, has held such 
office, shail be ineligible to a reélection. 


. The question was taken; and it was decided 
in the negative—yeas 107, nays 148, not vot- 
ing 39; as follows: 

Yuas— Messrs. Adams, Ashe, George A. Bagtey, 
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John H. Bagley, Jr., John H. Baker, Banks, Blaine, 
Bradley, William R. Brown, Horatio C. Burchard, 
Burleigh, Cate, Chittenden, dlymer, Cochrane, Con- 
ger, Crapo, Crounse, Farwell, Faulkner, Foster, 
Freeman, Frost, Frye, Garfield, Robert Hamilton, 
Hancock, Haralson, Hardenbergh, Benjamin W. 
Harris, Harrison, Hatcher, Hathorn, Hendee, Hen- 
derson, Abram 8. Hewitt, Hopkins, Hoskins, House, 
Hubbell. Hurlbut, Joyce, Kasson, Kehr, Ketchum, 
Kimball, King, Franklin, Landers, Lane, Lapham, 
Lawrence, Leavenworth, Luttrell, Edmund W. M. 
Mackey, Levi A. Mackey, MacDougall, McCrary, 
Miller, Monroe, Morgan, Norton, Oliver, O’ Neill, 
Packer, Phelps, William A. Phillips, Pierce, Piper, 
Plaisted, Platt, Potter, Rainey, Randall, Reagan, 
John Reilly, Riddle, John Robbins, Roberts, Robin- 
son, Sobieski Ross, Sampson, Sheakley, Singleton, 
Sinnickson, A. Herr Smith, Strait, Stowell, Teese, 
Thornburgh, Throckmorton, Washington Townsend, 
Turney, Van Vorhes, Robert B. Vance, Walling, 
Warren, Erastus Wells, Wheeler, White, Whiting, 
Willard, Alpheus 8, Williams, James D. Williams, 
Willis, James Wilson, Woodworth, and Yeates—107. 

Nays — Messrs. Ainsworth, Anderson, Atkins, 
Bagby, William H. Baker, Ballou, Banning, Barnum, 
Beebe, Bell, Blackburn, Blair, Bland, Boone, Brad- 
ford, Bright, John Young Brown, Buckner, Samuel 
D. Burchard, Cabell, John H. Caldwell, Campbell, 
Candler, Cannon, Caulfield, Chapin, John B, Clarke, 
of Kentucky, John B, Clarke, r., of Missouri, Col- 
lins, Cook, Cowan, Culberson, Cutler, Davis, Davy, 
De Bolt, Denison, Dibrell, Douglas, Dunnell, Du- 
rand, Durham, Eames, Eden, Egbert, Felton, For- 
ney, Fort, Franklin, Fuller, Gause, Glover, Goodin, 
Andrew H. Hamilton, Henry R. Harris, John T. 
Harris, Hartzell, Haymond, Hereford, Goldsmith W. 
Hewitt, Hill, Holman, Hooker, Hunter, Hunton, 
Hurd, Hyman, Thomas L. Jones, Knott, George M. 
Landers, Levy, Lewis, Lord, Lynch, Lynde, my 
Maish, McDill, McMahon, Meade, Metcalfe, Milli~ 
ken, Mills, Morrison, Mutchler, Nash, Neal, New, 
Odell, Page, Parsons, Payne, John F. Philips, Pop- 
pleton, Powell, Pratt, Rea, Rice, William M. Rob- 
bins, Miles Ross, Rusk, Savage, Sayler, Scales, Seel- 
ye, Slemons, Smalls, William E. Smith, Southard, 
Sparks, Springer, Stenger, Stevenson, Stone, Swann, 
‘Tarbox, Terry, Thompson, Thomas, Martin I, Town- 
send, Tucker, Tufts, John L. Vance, Waddell, Wal- 
dron, Charles C. B. Walker, Gilbert C. Walker, Al- 
exander 8. Wallace, Walls, Walsh, Ward, G. Wiley 
Wells, Whitehouse, Wigginton, Wike, Charles G. 
Williams, James Williams, Jeremiah N. Williams, 
William B, Williams, Wilshire, Benjamin Wilson, 
Woodburn, and Young—148. 

Nor Vorine — Messrs. Bass, Bliss, Blount, Wil- 
liam P. Caldwell, Cason, Caswell, Cox, Danford, 
Darrall, Dobbins, Ellis, Ely, Evans, Gibson, Gocde, 
Gunter, Hale, Hartridge, Hays, Henkle, Hoar, Hoge, 
Jenks, Frank Jones, Kelley, Lamar, McFarland, 
Money, Morey, O’Brien, Purman, James B. Reilly, 
Schleicher, Schumaker, John W. Wallace, Whit- 
thorne, Andrew Williams, Alan Wood, Jr, and 
Fernando Wood—39. 


So Mr. Frye’s amendment was rejected. | 

The question recurred on the engrossment 
and third reading of the joint resolution, as 
follows: 


Resolved, by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America, in Congress assembled 
two-thirds of each House concurring therein), That 
the following be proposed to the Legislatures of the 


several States as an amendment to the Constitution — 


of the United States, which, when ratified by three- 
fourths of said Legislatures, shall be valid as a part 
of said Constitution : 


ArticteE XVI, No person who has held, or may | 
hereafter hold, the office of President, shall ever — 


again be eligible to said office. 
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The question was taken; and it was decided 
in the negative—yeas 145, nays 108, not vot- 
ing 36; as follows: 

Yras— Messrs. Ainsworth, Ashe, Atkins, Bagby, 
John H, Bagley, Jr., Banks, Banning, Barnum) 
Beebe Bell, Blackburn, Bland, Boone, Bradford, 
Bright, John Young Brown, Buckner, Samuel D, 
Burehard, Cabell, John H. Caldwell, Candler, Cate, 
Caulfield, Chapin, John B. Clarke, of Kentucky, 
John B. Clark, Jr., of Missouri, Clymer, Cochrane, 
Collins, Cook, Cowan, Crounse, Culberson, Cutler, 
Davis, De Bolt, Dibrell, Douglas, Dunnell, Durand, 
Durham, Eden, Egbert, Faulkner, Felton, Forney, 
Franklin, Frost, Fuller, Gause, Gibson, Glover, 
Goodin, Andrew H. Hamilton, Hancock, Henry k. 
Harris, John T. Harris, Harrison, Hartzell, Hatcher, 
Hereford, Abram 8. Hewitt, Goldsmith W. Hewitt, 
Hill, Holman, Hopkins, House, Hunton, Hurd, Thom- 
as L. Jones, Knott, Franklin Landers, George M. 
Landers, Lane, Levy, Lewis, Lord, Luttrell, Lynde, 
Levi A. Mackey, Maish, McFarland, McMahon, 
Meade, Metcalfe, Milliken, Mills, Morgan, Morrison, 
Mutchler, Odell, Parsons, Payne, Phelps, John FP, 
Phiilps, William A. Phillips, Piper, Poppleton, 
Powell, Reagan, John Reilly, Rice, Riddle, John 
Robbins, William M. Robbins, Roberts, Miles Ross, 
Savage, Sayler, Scales, Schleicher, Sheakley, Single- 
ton, Slemons, William E. Smith, Southard, fe 
Springer, Stenger, Stevenson, Stone, Tarbox, Terry, 
Thompson, Throckmorton, Tucker Turney, John 
L. Vance, Robert B. Vance, Waddell, Charles C. B. 
Walker, Gilbert C. Walker, Walling, Ward, Warren, 
Erastus Wells, Whitehouse, Wigginton, Alpheus 8S. 
Williams, James D. Williams, Jeremiah N. Wil- 
liams, Willis, Wilshire, Benjamin Wilson, and Yeates 
—145, 

-Nays— Messrs. Adams, Anderson, George A. 
Bagley, John H. Baker, William H. Baker, Ballou, 
Blaine, Blair, Bradley, William R. Brown, Horatio 
-C. Burchard, Burleigh, Campbell, Cannon, Chitten- 
den, Conger, Crapo, Davy, Denison, Eames, Farwell, 
Fort, Foster, Freeman, Frye, Garfield, Hale, Robert 
Hamilton, Haralson, Hardenbergh, Benjamin W. 
Harris, Haythorn, Haymond, Hendee Henderson, 
Hooker, Hoskins, Hubbell, Hunter, Hurlbut, Hy- 
man, Joyce, Kasson, Kehr, Ketchum, Kimball, King 
Lapham, Lawrence, Leavenworth, Lynch, Edmund 
W. M. Mackey, Magoon, MacDougall, McCrary, 
McDill, Miller, Monroe, Nash, Neal, New, Norton, 
Oliver, O’ Neill, Packer, Page, Pierce, Plaisted, Platt, 
Potter, Pratt, Purman, Rainey, Randall, Robinson, 
Sobieski Ross, Rusk, Sampson, Seelye, Sinnickson, 

‘Smalls, A. Herr Smith, Strait, Stowell, Swann, Teese, 
Thomas, Thornburgh, Martin I. Townsend, Wash- 
ington Townsend, Tufts, Van Vorhes, Waldron, Al- 
exander 8. Wallace, Walls, Walsh, G. Wiley Wells, 
Wheeler, White, Whiting, Wike, Willard, Charles 
G. Williams, William B. Williams, James Wilson, 
Fernando Wood, Woodburn, and Woodworth—108, 

Nor Vorrve— Messrs. Bass, Bliss, Blount, Wil- 
liam P. Caldwell, Cason, Caswell, Cox, Danford, 
Darrall, Dobbins, Ellis, Ely, Evans, Goode, Gunter, 
Hartridge, Hays, Henkle, Hoar, Hoge, Jenks, Frank 
Jones, Kelley, Lamar, Money, Morey, O’Brien, Rea, 
James B. Reilly, Schumaker, John W. Wallace, 
Whitthorne, Andrew Williams, James Williams, 
Alan Wood, Jr., and Young—36. 

‘So (two-thirds not having voted in favor 
thereof) the joint resolution was rejected. 

On the same day, Mr. Harrison, of Illinois, 
introduced again the following joint resolution 
for an amendment of the Constitution, which 

_was referred to the Judiciary Committee : 

TICLE XVI.—From and after the election for 

mt of the United States next following the 
vation of this article, the President shall hold 
is office during the term of six years, and, together 
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with the Vice-President chosen for the same term, 
be elected in the manner as now provided or may 
hereafter be provided; but neither the President 
nor Vice-President, when the office of President is 
devolved upon him, shall be eligible for reélection 
as President, but shall be from and after the expi- 
ration of his office as President, unless the same be 
by impeachment, a Senator for life for the United 
States at large, and, as such Senator, shall have the 
same privilege as other Senators (except that he 
shall not vote as Senator, nor shall he be President 
pro tempore of the Senate), the same immunities, and 
compensation; but his attendance upon the sessions 
shall not be compulsory, nor shall his compensation 
be abridged by reason of his non-attendance. 


On the same day, Mr. Morrison, of Illinois, 
introduced again the following joint resolution 
to amend the Constitution, which was referred 
to the Judiciary Committee: 


Articte XVI.—From and after the next election 
for a President of the United States, the President 
shall hold his office during the term of six years, and, 
together with the Vice-President chosen for the same 
term, be elected in the manner as now provided, or 
may hereafter be provided; but the President shall 
not be eligible for more than six years in any term 
of twelve years. 


On the same day, Mr. McCrary, of Iowa, 
introduced the following joint resolution for 
an amendment of tle Constitution, which was 
referred to the Judiciary Committee: 


All civil officers of the United States, except judges 
of the Supreme and inferior courts, the heads of de- 
partinents, and those whose duties are temporary in 
their character, shall hold office for a term of four 
years, unless a longer term shall be fixed by law. 
Congress may by law provide for the election by the 
people, of postmasters and other officers whose du- 
ties are to be performed within the limits of any 
State or part of a State; but the President sball 
have the power of removal of any such officer, 
whether apneinted or elected, for any cause affecting 
the incumbent’s character, habits, or other qualifi- 
cations, excepting political or religious opinions. 


On January 6th, Mr..Reagan, of Texas, in- 
troduced the following joint resolution, pro- 
posing amendments to the Constitution of the 
United States, which was read a first and sec- 
ond time, and referred to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee: 

1. That the words, ‘and direct taxes,” where 
they occur in the first line of clause 8, section 2, 
Article I., of the Constitution, be stricken out. 

2. That the following words be added to the end 
of clause 1, section 8 of Article I., of the Constitu- 
tion: ‘‘ And direct taxes, when levied by the United 
States, shall be apportioned between the several 
States and Territories, and the District of Columbia, 
in proportion to the value of the property in each, 
and each State, Territory, and the District of Co- 
lumbia, shall have the right to collect its portion of 
the same, if it elect to do so, by its own officers, and 
from subjects of taxation provided by its own laws, 
and pay the same over to the United States, as may 
be provided by law. And on the refusal or failure 
of any State, Territory, or the District of Columbia, 
to collect and pay over its portion of any such tax, 
the same shall be collected as may be provided by 
the laws of the United States.” 


On the same day, Mr. Oliver, of Iowa, intro- 
duced the following joint resolution to amend 
the Constitution of the United States, which 
was referred to the Judiciary Committee: 
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After the year 1876, the President and Vice-Presi- 
dent of tbe United States shall be elected by a direct 
vote of the people of the several States, and the elec- 
tors in each State shall have the same qualification 
as the electors of the most numerous branch of the 
State Legislature. 

The person receiving the greatest number of votes 
for President shall be the President, and the person 
receiving the greatest number of votes for Vice- 
President shall be the Vice-President; but if two 
or more persons shall each receive an equal and the 
greatest number of votes for President, then the 
House of Representatives shall from such persons 
immediately choose the President; and if two or 
more persons shall each receive an equal and the 
greatest number of votes for Vice-President, then 
the Senate shall from such persons immediately 
choose the Vice-President. In such elections each 
House shall vote viva voce, and each member shall 
have one vote, and the person receiving a majority 
of the votes cast shall be elected; and in case of a 
tie, the presiding officer shall determine it. 

The election for President and Vice-President 
shall be held at the time now provided by law for 
choosing the electors of such officers, but Congress 
may prescribe a different time, which shall be the 
same in all the States ; and Congress shall prescribe 
the manner of holding and conducting such elec- 
tions, and making the returns thereof; and in case 
of failure so to do, that duty shall devolve in the 
order named, first, on the President of the United 
States; second, on the Legislature of each State 
within that State; and, third, upon the chief Execu- 
tive of each State within that State. 

The returns shall be canvassed at the time and in 
the manner now provided, or which may be here- 
after provided by the joint rules of the two Houses 
or by law, by and in the presence of both Houses ot 
Congress, who shall be the judges (each House vot- 
ing separately) of the returns and election; but in 
case the two Houses shall not agree, then the matter 
of disagreement shall be referred to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, which shall forthwith 
decide the same ; and such decision shall be final. 


At the same time Mr. Oliver introduced the 
following joint resolution, which was likewise 
referred : 

The Senate of the United States shall be composed 
of two members from each State, who shall here- 
after be elected by a direct vote of the people for six 
years and the electors in each State shall have the 
same qualifications as the electors of the most nu- 
merous branch of the State Legislature; but the 
Congress may by law provide for conducting and 
holding the election and canvassing the vote. 


On January 17th, Mr. O’Brien, of Maryland, 
introduced the following joint resolution to 
amend the Constitution, which was referred to 
the Judiciary Committee: 


ArticLeE XVI. Section 1. No State shall make any 
law respecting an establishment of religion or pro- 
hibiting the free exercise thereof; and no minister 
or preacher of the gospel or of any religious creed or 
denomination shall hold any office of trust or emol- 
ument under the United States or under any State; 
nor shall any religious test be required as a qualifi- 
cation for any office or public trust in any State, or. 
under the United States. , edad, 
_. Sec. 2. No money received by taxation in any 
State for the support of public schools, or derived 
from any public fund therefor, nor any public lands 
devoted thereto, shall ever be under the control of 
any religious sect; nor shall any money so raised, 
nor lands so devoted, be divided between religious 
sects or denominations; nor shall any minister or 

reacher of the gospel, or of any religious creed or 

enomination, hold any office in connection with the 
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public schools in any State, nor be eligible to any 
position of trust or emolument in connection with 
any institution, tee or private, in any State or 
under the United States, which shall be supported 
in whole or in part from any public fund. 


On the same day Mr. New, of Indiana, intro- 
duced the following joint resolution to amend 
the Constitution, which was referred to the 
Judiciary Committee : 


ArticLE XVI. From and after the next election 
for the President of the United States the President 


‘shall hold his office during the term of four years, 


and, together with the Vice-President chosen for the 
same term, be elected in the manner now provided by 
law, or as may hereafter be provided. But neither 
the President, the Vice-President, nor any other 
peeen in the office of President, as devolved upon 
nim by law, shall be eligible to the office of Presi- 
dent a third time. 


On January 18th Mr. Williams, of Wiscon- 
sin, introduced the following joint resolution 
to amend the Constitution, which was referred 
to the Judiciary Committee : 

ArticoteE XVI. No State shall make any law re- 
specting an establishment of religion, or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof; and no money raised by tax- 
ation in any State for the support of public schools, 
or derived from any public fund therefor, or any 
public lands devoted thereto, shall ever be under 
the control of any religious sect; nor shall any 
money so raised or lands so devoted be divided be-- 
tween religious sects or denominations ; neither shall 
money raised by taxation in any State be appropri- 
ated for the maintenance of any sectarian school or 
sectarian institution. 


Several other amendments of less interest 
were proposed and referred. It is not neces- 
sary to notice them here. 


In the Senate, on January 10th, Mr. Morton, 
of Indiana, said: ‘‘ Mr. President, it has been 
suggested to me by several Senators that the 
report of the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections in regard to the tenure of office of 
the President pro tempore of the Senate should 
properly have been accompanied by a resolu- 
tion or resolutions embracing the conclusions 
of the committee. I now, therefore, offer the 
following resolutions: 

Resolved, That the tenure of office of the President 
pro tempore of the Senate elected at one session does 
not expire at the meeting of Congress after the first 
recess, the Vice-President not having appeared to 
take the chair. 

Resolved. That the death of the Vice-President 
does not have the effect to vacate the office of Presi- 
dent pro tempore of the Senate, 

Resolved, That the office of President pro tempore 
of the Senate is held at the pleasure of the Senate. 

Resolved, That Hon. Thomas W. Ferry, a Senator 
from Michigan, who was elected President pro tem- 

ore of the Senate at the last session; is now the 

resident pro tempore of the Senate by virtue of said 
election. ‘ ‘ 


The Chief Clerk read the resolutions, 

Mr. Merrimon, of North Carolina, said: 
“Mr. President, I entertain the opinion that— 
when the Senate elects a President pro tem-— 
pore, the Senator so elected may rightfully 
continue to hold his office, unless his term as” 
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Senator shall sooner terminate, or he shall be 
removed for cause, until the Vice-President 
shall return to preside over the Senate, and in 
case he shall fail to so return because of: death 
or other cause, then until a new Vice-Presi- 
dent shall be elected and qualified; and I ask 
the indulgence of the Senate while I state 
briefly the reasons that have brought me to 
this conclusion. 

“ The Senate is a perpetual body; it is cre- 
ated, its powers are conferred, defined, and 
limited by the Constitution. The general laws 
of parliamentary bodies are applicable to it 
only so far as the same are not modified by and 
not inconsistent with the Constitution. It can- 
not rightfully exercise powers not so conferred ; 
it is not a body possessed of arbitrary powers; 
it must be governed in all things by the spirit 
of the Constitution. That it has the physical 
power to remove at will the President pro tem- 
pore I do not deny, because there is no tribunal 
to review its action, but whether it has the 
right without reasonable cause to make such 
removal may well be questioned; indeed, [ 
cannot suppose there could exist any disposi- 
tion to exercise such arbitrary power. It there- 
fore appears that the Senate is thus governed 
by the Constitution. 

“The Vice-President is President of the 
Senate, and he is beyond the control of that 
body, because the Constitution makes him so. 
It provides in terms no less definite and no less 
binding another officer to supply his place in 
his absence. The clause containing that pro- 
vision is in these words: 

The Senate shall choose their other officers, and 
also a President pro tempore in the absence of the 


Vice-President, or when he shall exercise the office 
of President of the United States. 


‘This clause is mandatory ; the Senate must 
choose its officers, other than its President, and 
a President pro tempore as well and as surely 

-as any other, when the contingency requiring 
one shall arise. This officer is not at the op- 
tion of the Senate; he is-essential, as absolute- 
ly so as any other known to our system of govy- 
ernment. If the Vice-President shall be ab- 

sent, the Senate cannot proceed lawfully with 
business for one hour without this officer, and 
plainly because the Constitution commands that 
in that case such officer shall be elected. The 

Senate may determine what other officers it 
will haye, but this officer it must have; he is 
designated. He may be not improperly styled 
‘an officer provided by the Constitution. 

_. ‘What, then, is the term of his office? The 

-words ‘‘shall choose... . also a President 
_pro tempore” plainly and necessarily imply 
‘for during the time of the absence of the Vice- 
President from the Senate for any cause. The 


Le or phrase pro tempore, has a very general 
‘meaning. It implies, generally, for the time, 
“the occasion, the exigency; as if the president 
the national convention of one of our politi- 
cal parties should be temporarily absent, in 
“that case, by the general law of parliamentary 
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bodies, a temporary presiding officer would be 
appointed or elected to supply his place during 
such absence. Such officer would be styled 
president or presiding officer pro tempore, and 
he would continue to preside until the return 
of the regular president, and an adjournment 
to a day certain would not displace him unless 
he should be removed. The time of the ab- 
sence of the president in that case is the time, 
the occasion, the exigency, to be supplied. This 
rule, as thus stated, applies to all deliberative 
bodies governed by general parliamentary law. 
But the special meaning of the term pro tem- 
pore must be ascertained by its use in a particu- 
lar case, and so in the case now under consid- 
eration. 

‘The Senate is required to have always a 
presiding officer, and the Constitution provides 
that ‘in the absence of the Vice-President, or 
when he shall exercise the office of President 
of the United States,’ the Senate shall make 
one which is designated by name as President 
pro tempore—that is, for the time of such ab- 
sence. To say that the power conferred to ap- 
point pro tempore may be for one sitting of 
the Senate, for one hour, a day, a month, a ses- 
sion, or at the will of the Senate, does not meet 
the case provided for: the purpose is to sup- 
ply a certain, fixed presiding officer for the 
time the regular officer shall be absent, whether 
that be long or short. He may be absent for 
a day, for a whole session, or for his whole 
term of office, and that absence is the measure 
of time to be supplied by the President pro. 
tempore. The term of such an officer could 
not be fixed by more definite terms; no other 
words could describe or fix his term more apt- 
ly; it is as certain as if it had provided for a 
year or four years, and nothing is left to dis- 
cretion. If this view is not correct, then what 
is the true measure of time? And who shall 
determine it? If it is said the Senate, then 
whence the power? The power is expressly 
given to elect, and the term is fixed as definite- | 
ly as language can make it: no power is given 
to limit the term, either in words or by neces- 
sary implication. To say that the Senate can 
determine the term of office thus fixed by the 
Constitution, and that without cause, is shock- 
ing to the legal mind! If the office were one 
created by the Senate, then it may fix the 
term and determine it; but that is not the 
case: here the office is fixed, designated, and 
the term limited by the Constitution itself. 

The President pro tempore is an officer in 
the sense of the Constitution; he is, in the 
Senate, in the place of the Vice-President. He 
exercises the same power. He is clothed with 
important powers; grave duties devolve upon 
him, and he enjoys privileges which necessarily 
imply duration; he is amenable to the Senate 
for the just and proper exercise of these pow- 


ers, and great responsibility attaches to him as 
such officer. 
officer in the full sense of that term; in point _ 


The Constitution makes him an 


of time, power, opportunity, privilege, and, 
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indeed, in every respect pertinent and lawful. 
He is not a mere occupant of the chair by the 
courtesy or will of theSenate; he is more than 
that; he presidesnot by courtesy, but by right; 
he exercises high powers, not by the toleration 
of a majority, but by the sanction of the Con- 
stitution; his official character is recognized 
by the other branch of Congress, by the Execu- 
tive and Judicial Departments of the Govern- 
ment, and his official acts are good to all in- 
tents and purposes whenever or wherever called 
in question. 

“The framers of the Constitution well under- 
stood that by the general parliamentary law 
the Senate could make a temporary presiding 
officer, who would be subject to its will and 
pleasure. Then the significant question pre- 
sents itself, why the provision in question ? 
Was it mere surplusage—only in affirmance of 
the general parliamentary law? By no rule of 
construction can it be so construed, if it can 
have another reasonable meaning; indeed, a 
purpose and different meaning must be assigned, 
if this can reasonably be done. Can this be 
done? It is manifest that it can. The plain 
purpose was to provide a different officer from 
the one allowed by the general parliamentary 
Jaw: one not at the will and pleasure of the 
Senate, but one like the Vice-President, beyond 
its arbitrary control, one free and independent, 
one not subject to the whim of the hour, or the 
caprice and changing intrigues of political par. 
ties. The manifest object was to provide an 
officer as nearly independent as might be. The 
same conservative spirit that dictated the na- 
ture, character, form, and independence of the 
Senate suggested the wisdom of making the 
presiding officer of that body as free and inde- 
pendent as possible. It was deemed unwise to 
make an officer so dignified and important the 
mere tool of a party or amajority, by making 
him subject to their will and pleasure. This 
view makes the provision of the Constitution 
in question operative, and answers a wholesome, 
indeed, a necessary, purpose, in view of the 
nature and purposes of the Senate. Any other 
makes it nonsensical and nugatory.” 

Mr. Saulsbury, of Delaware, said: ‘‘ Mr. Pres- 
ident, I do not propose to occupy more than 
afew moments of the time of the Senate, but 
I cannot concur entirely in the views which 
have just been expressed by the Senator from 
North Carolina, and I desire to say in the com- 
mencement of the remarks which I have to 
make that I regard this not as a question ap- 
pertaining at all to the present incumbent of 
the chair, but as a question purely of a legal 
character, involving the rights and powers of 
this body. It rises above any considerations 
of a private character, because it affects the 
dignity and powers of the Senate itself. If it 
were a question involving any personal rights, 
I should take it on myself to say that so far as 
IT have observed the action of the present in- 
cumbent of the office no man could have dis- 
charged the duties more satisfactorily to the 
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body; no one could have acted with greater 
courtesy and urbanity to all; and he has dis- 
played an impartiality and ability that entitle 
him to the regard and consideration of every 
member of the Senate. 

‘But, sir, it is not a question affecting pri- 
vate rights, but a question involving, as I before 
said, the rights of the Senate—the right of this 
body to change at its pleasure the presiding 
ofticer of the body. 

‘‘The only provision in the Constitution 
which refers to it is found in the fifth clause 
of the third section of the first article, which 
was quoted by the Senator from North Caro- 
lina. The Senator infers, from the fact that 
there is a specific authority given to elect a 
President pro tempore, that the Speaker pro 
tempore is named, that it was intended thereby 
that he was to be distinguished from other of- 
ficers in respect to the tenure of his office and 
the power and authority of the Senate over 
such officer. I dissent from that view. The 
reason why he is specifically named in that 
clause is very apparent from the face of the 
clause of the Constitution referred to. 

‘The Constitution had provided in the pre- 
ceding clause for the Senate a presiding officer, 
the Vice-President of the United States; and 
unless there had been a special provision of 
the Constitution as to who should preside over 
this body in the absence of the Vice-President 
there would have been no authority whatever 
in the Senate of the United States to choose 
its presiding officer. I hold that but for the 
provision here inserted in the Constitution the 
death or absence of the Vice-President would 
have left this body entirely without a presiding 
officer, and incapable from any inherent power 
in the Senate as a deliberative body to provide 
one. It would have been in the precise con- 
dition that the House of Commons in England 
is, which to-day cannot elect a Speaker pro 
tempore except by the consent and approval of 
the crown. And so, but for this special pro- 
vision authorizing the Senate of the United 
States to provide a President pro tempore in 
case of the death or absence of the Vice-Presi- 
dent, this body would have had no power to 
select its own presiding officer; and hence it is 
that that clause is specifically inserted delegat- 
ing authority to the Senate in case of the ab- 
sence or death of the Vice-President, or when 
he shall exercise the office of President of the 
United States, to provide a presiding officer. 
For this reason he is specifically named in the 
Constitution, while the ‘ other officers’ are not 
named. Lad 

“‘ Now, I differ from the conclusions of the 
honorable Senator as to the results which 
would follow provided the Senate had not the, 
power to choose. I cannot concur in the view 
entertained by some, that when we have once 
elected a President pro tempore we have ex- 
hausted the power which is conferred by the 
provision of the Constitution authorizing the 
selection of a President pro tempore. If that 
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view is correct, what is the consequence? 
Then, if your President pro tempore should 
die, you have no inherent power to select a 
successor to him, and you have no authority 
in the Constitution, and you see at once that 
the consequence would be that the business of 
the Senate must stop. Or, to trace that doc- 
trine out to its logical consequences: suppose 
you elect a President pro tempore and he fails 
to discharge the functions of his office—it is 
not probable that he would do so, but it is 
within the possibilities—suppose he should re- 
fuse to receive any communication from the 
House of Representatives; suppose he should 
refuse to receive any message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States; suppose he should 
refuse to sign the bills that were passed by 
Congress, you have no power of removal by 
electing another President pro tempore to super- 
sede him, because according to this doctrine, 
having executed the power granted, the power 
is exhausted and you can go no further.” 

Mr. Merrimon: “I beg to interrupt my 
friend. He misapprehends my position entire- 
ly. Isaid that the Senate had power to re- 
move him for cause—lawful cause. The case 
put would be a case where there would be 
cause. I maintain that his office as Senator 
while he isa member of the Senate remains in- 
tact, and for any act that he might commit he 
might be dealt with as a Senator though he be 
the presiding officer.” 

Mr. Saulsbury: ‘‘ My answer to that is that, 
so far as I read the Constitution, it was not 
absolutely necessary that the Senate should 
have chosen a President from its own body. 
There may be a provision of law to that ef- 
fect somewhere, but the Constitution is silent 
as to who may be chosen. It distinctly says 
that the Senate may choose a President pro 
tempore; but it does not say that it shall select 
him out of its own body. Suppose the Presi- 
dent pro tempore should not be also a Senator, 
how, then, would: you reach him for failure to 
perform the duties of his office? But suppose 
it to be true that there is a provision which 
requires that the President pro tempore shall 
be selected from among the Senators; suppose 
that the Senator presiding as President pro 
tempore should discharge every duty incumbent 
on him asa Senator; suppose he votes and dis- 
charges his duties as a Senator, but fails to dis- 
charge his duties as President pro tempore, how 
would you reach him? The only manner in 
which you could affect him, according to the 
doctrine that I think is here contended for, is 
by his removal from this body as a Senator, by 
expelling him, and in that way reaching him as 
President pro tempore. ‘ 
_ “Well, sir, if he had discharged his duties 

faithfully as a Senator, conducted himselfwith 
perfect propriety, performed the duties and 
functions pertaining to his office as a Senator, 
I see not how you are to reach him, because it 
is not to be presumed. that the Senate would 
act unjustly, and for the purpose of removing 
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a President pro tempore, whose office is entire- 
ly distinct and separate from his office as Sen- 
ator. It is not to be supposed that in order to 
reach him in that capacity you would be unjust 
and turn him out of the Senate if he had dis- 
charged his duties as a Senator; for let it be 
observed that the function of his office as Pres- 
ident pro tempore is not a function pertaining 
to his office as a Senator of the State he rep- 
resents.” 

Mr. Merrimon: ‘I willinterrupt my friend 
a moment to explain further my dissent from 
that view, and will do it in aid of the view I 
submitted a while ago. I insist that a part of 
the duty of a Senator under the Constitution 
is that if he shall be designated by the Senate 
to preside as President pro tempore he shall so 
act; it is one of the duties that devolve upon 
him as a Senator, and therefore, if any Senator 
on this floor were designated to-day to preside 
in the chair, and should obstinately refuse to 
do it, that would be ground for dealing with 
him as a Senator. The Constitution devolves 
the obligation on him to discharge that duty as 
much as any other, if the Senate shall assign it 
to him.” 

Mr. Saulsbury ; “I differ entirely from the 
view of the Senator from North Carolina. I 
was proceeding to say that you have no power, 
according to the argument of the Senator, 
traced to its logical results, to reach him for 
any cause whatever; for, according to his argu- 
ment, the Senate having exercised the grant 
of power contained in the Constitution to 
choose a President pro tempore, your power 
becomes exhausted, and you cannot again ex- 
ercise that power in any respect. 

‘But let us trace this still further in its con- 
sequences. He is an officer of the Senate. He 
is not a civil officer; and for the proper dis- 
charge of his duties you cannot reach him ex- 
cept as an officer of the Senate. You cannot 
reach him by impeachment. The House of 
Representatives has no right to prefer articles 
of impeachment against a Senator, and you 
cannot try him, therefore, upon any articles 
of impeachment. He is, therefore, not a civil 
officer of the Government in the ordinary and 
usual acceptation of that term, but his office is 
one purely as an officer of the Senate, elected 
by its votes, exercising his functions alone for 
the orderly transaction of the business of the 
Senate, responsible to the Senate, removable 
at the will and pleasure of the Senate. Being 
an. officer of the Senate alone, his relation to 
the Senate differs from that of the other offi- 
cers of this body only in its greater dignity 
and the nature of the duties it enjoins. 

“Now, sir, in submitting these remarks, 
which have been very hastily thrown out, and 
I am sure are very crude, I only want to main- 
tain and uphold the authority of the body, so 
that, when it shall have either an inefficient 
officer, or one who fails to discharge properly 
the function of his office in the chair, the power 
may be asserted in this body to provide an- 
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other officer who will discharge his duties; 
and I am sure that no one who knows me will 
attribute any remarks which I[ utter as being 
intended to apply to the present very efficient 
and very able presiding ofticer of this body. 
My sole purpose is to maintain what I conceive 
to be indispensably and absolutely necessary : 
the right of this body to change its officers 
whenever in its pleasure it becomes proper to 
do so,” 

Mr. Jones, of Florida, said: ‘‘ Mr. President, I 
agree in all that has been said by the commit- 
tee in the report except what is stated in their 
last conclusion, and I concur entirely with the 
Senator from North Carolina (Mr .Merrimon) in 
the views he has expressed in regard to this case. 

‘Whatever might have been the construc- 
tion of the Constitution before the act of March 
1, 1792, was passed, it is very clear that that 
act must have great weight in the considera- 
tion of the question before us. It isnot enough 
to-show, therefore, by the terms of the Consti- 
tution, that the President pro tempore of the 
Senate is an ofticer of the Senate, and under 
those provisions alone would be removable at 
the pleasure of the Senate. It is possible that 
such a construction would have been war- 
ranted before the act of 1792 was passed; but 
the Constitution gave to Congress the right to 
say, and that body has said, what officers shall 
succeed to the oftice of President in the event 
of the death of the President and Vice-Presi- 
dent. While it may be true, therefore, that 
the Constitution intended to place the Presi- 
dent of the Senate under the control of this 
body and make him removable at its pleasure, 
if no legislation was had under the first section 
of the second article of the Constitution, which 
empowers Oongress to provide for filling the 
oflice of President when the first two officers 


in the Government are dead or are removed,, 


still, the last provision in the Constitution gives 
Congress the power to change the tenure of 
the office of the President of the Senate when 
it gives it authority to say that the person who 
fills it in a certain exigency shall be President 
of the United States. 

“Tf the power conferred upon Congress 
touching the filling of the office of President 
of the United States be in conflict with that 
which is supposed to exist on the part of this 
body to remove its presiding officer, then rea- 
sonable construction must decide the question 
at issue. It is not enough to say that the Pres- 
ident pro tempore of the Senate, like the Ser- 
geant-at-Arms of the Senate, is an officer of 
this body, and because the Sergeant-at-Arms 
may be removed by the Senate, so may the 
President pro tempore be removed. This mode 
of reasoning would be admissible if Congress 
under the Constitution had not pointed out 
duties beyond the Senate for the one officer in 
a certain contingency which it has not pre- 
scribed for the atten 

“This is the great point, in my opinion, upon 
which this debate must turn. 
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“Tf Congress has the right (which no one 
will deny) to cast upon the President pro tem- 
pore of the Senate the office of President of 
the United States when the President and Vice-. 
President are dead, and, in order to guard 
against duubts and uncertainties in a matter 
of so much importance, it becomes necessary 
that the tenure of office of the President of 
the Senate should be fixed, can it be said that 
the right to remove such officer on the part of 
the Senate should supersede the right of Con- 
gress to designate him as heir-expectant of the 
presidency? Or, to put the proposition in an- 
other shape, if Congress under an express pro- 
vision of the Constitution has the right to cast 
upon the President of the Senate duties and 
powers, either in presenti or in expectancy, 
which are in conflict, or which may come in 
conflict, with the right of the Senate to remove 
such officer, derived by implication, which 
powers shall prevail? The right of this body 
to remove this ofticer is a right derived by im- 
plication, while the other right exercised by 
Congress is in virtue of an express power given 
by the Constitution. The Constitution made 
it the duty of Congress to declare by law what 
officer shall exercise the executive office of the 
nation when left vacant by both the President 
and Vice-President. Congress accordingly 
has provided that in such a contingency the 
office shall be filled by the President of the 
Senate or the Speaker of the House for the 
time being. Congress was not invested with 
the general power to fill the office; but the 
Constitution requires that it shall provide by 
law what officer shall act as President in such 
an exigency. 

“The law then designates the President p7o 
tempore of the Senate as the officer who shall 
succeed to the presidency in the contingency 
mentioned. How will this law operate with 
the right asserted in behalf of this body to re- 
move that officer at its pleasure? Remember 
that the law provides that if there be no Bres- 
ident pro tempore of the Senate the Speaker 
of the House shall act as President. <All ex- 
perience teaches us that nothing is more dan- 
gerous to the peace and security of nations than 
those conflicts which arise out of disputes 
about the right to the chief office in the state. 

‘‘ With the absolute power of removal over 
the officer who is designated by law to fill the 
office of President, if the occasion should arise,’ 
which I pray it may not, for putting in practice 
this part of our Constitution, to what intrigue. 
and political excitement would not this power. 


-lead in the Senate when it was within its com-. 


petency to designate the man who should oc- 
cupy the first place in the nation! The power 
given in the Constitution to the Senate to, 
choose its own President would in that event. 
be converted into a power to elect a President 
of the United States. But, sir, this is the body. 
which has the power to remove from office by 
impeachment. A large partisan majority here. 
and in the other House may remove both the 
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President and Vice-President, and they may 
be prompted to do this by the hope of getting 
some favorite into the presidential office. Mark 
you that in case of the removal of both the 
President and Vice-President, the Senate, under 
the rule insisted upon on the other side, would 
elect the President. Is it wise to give to that 
tribunal which alone has the power under the 
Constitution of removing the President and 
Vice-President absolute power to name their 
successor ? Need it be said, sir, that little 
checks like the one we advocate in this case 
might prove sufficient to save the state? This 
very power of the Senate to elect or remove a 
President at pleasure might lead to combina- 
tions and conspiracies to promote the fortunes 
of particular men. 
“Why is it that the question now under de- 
bate has been brought before us? No com- 
plaint has ever been made against the gentle- 
man in the chair on account of the manner in 
which he has performed his duties. No one 
supposes that this subject would now be agi- 
tated had we not lost the Vice-President. And 
what does this show ? It shows that the Senate 
is looking beyond the office of President of the 
Senate, and, recognizing the uncertainties of 
life, is anxious about the person who might 
be called to the first office in the Government. 
And this, in my opinion, is not what the Con- 
stitution intended. It did not mean that the 
Senate should say who should be President: in 
the exigency stated. If it did, very strange 
language has been employed to convey this 
meaning. But the Constitution gave Congress 
the power to decide this question, and that 
body has designated the officer. According to 
our view the President of the Senate, selected 
without reference to any higher duties than 
belong to that office, would, in the emergency 
mentioned, succeed to the presidency. In the 
other case, the Senate would have the power 
while complying with the letter of the law, 
and furnishing an officer for the vacancy filling 
the description in the statute, to exercise in its 
choice'as to the person who should be placed 
at the head of the Government. Let the pres- 
ent situation illustrate the question. The pres- 
ent presiding officer was elected at a time 
when no thought was entertained of the death 
of the Vice-President. He was liable to be 
superseded at any moment by the latter officer. 
If during the absence of the Vice-President he 
and the President died, were removed, or re- 
signed, Mr. Ferry would have become Presi- 
dent. In that case there would have been no 
opportunity for the Senate to engage in a con- 
test about the succession under one view of the 
law. But how would the case stand under the 
.other view? Should sickness or accident im- 
peril the life of the Chief Magistrate, then the 
‘Senate would have the’ power to exercise a 
choice as to the person who might be called to 
the presidency. The selection ‘of a President 
pro tempore of the Senate under such circum- 
‘stances would become a selection of a Presi- 


dent of the United States. And will any man 
say, or can he say, that with such a momen- 
tous issue cast upon this body there would not 
be much of the feeling, the acrimony, passion, 
and excitement, and ‘with them much of the 
danger, attending an ordinary election for that 
high officer ? 

“But, sir, this is not all. As I said a while 
ago, the Constitution provides that if there be 
no President pro tempore of the Senate, the 
Speaker of the House, in the emergency stated, 
shall act as President. Remember now that 
while this body may bind its own members by 
its decision respecting the capacities and pow- 
ers of its own presiding officer, so far as these 
relate to his ordinary duties in this body, it 
cannot claim the right to bind, and it cannot 
bind by any decision it may make, the other 
House of Congress in regard to this right of 
removal, in so far as that right involves the 
question of title to the presidency. The House 
of Representatives, being equally interested 
in this question with the Senate, has:a right 
to decide for itself. And this body may con- 
firm this report, and affirm that the Speaker 
of the House is removable at the will and pleas- 
ure of that body, and that therefore the Presi- 
dent of the Senate is removable at the pleasure 
of this. And I would say here, by way of pa- 
renthesis, that the conclusion arrived at is, be- 
cause the Speaker of the House is removable 
at the will and pleasure of that body, the 
President pro tempore is likewise removable 
by this.” 

Mr. Merrimon: ‘“ What authority is there for 
saying that the Speaker of the House may be 
removed at the will of the House ?” 

Mr. Jones, of Florida: ‘‘None. The people’s 
Representatives may possibly come to a ditfer- 
ent conclusion, and they may say, as they have 
the right to say, that their Speaker holds his 
office for two years, and is not removable at 
pleasure, and that the presiding officer of this 
body holds his office by a like tenure. It is 
hardly necessary for me to say what conclu- 
sion this reasoning will justify. If the Senate 
should act upon the theory of this report and 
displace their President when in the judgment 
of the House they had no right to do so, and a 
vacancy occurred in the office of President, the 
House might be found claiming the office of 
President of the United States for their Speaker, 
and the Senate for their President. This con- 
dition of things could never result from the law 
as we understand it; for, although the House 
might believe in the power of removal as set 
up in this report, and the Senate in a fixed 
tenure of office, no harm could come from such 
a difference. This is all I have to say on this 
part of the case. 

“T contend that by the very words of the 
Constitution the power of removal does not 
exist. The Constitution gives to the Senate 


the right to elect a President pro tempore in 


the absence of the Vice-President. Upon the 


appearance of the latter officer the right of the 
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former to the chair terminates. The language 
Ise 


The Senate shall choose their other officers, and 
also a President pro tempore, in the absence of the 
Vice-President, or when he shall exercise the office 
of President of the United States. \ 


“The language in regard to the Speakership 
is: 

The House of Representatives shall choose their 
Speaker, and other officers. 


““No one who has studied the Constitution 
can fail to detect the pointed difference in the 
language employed in the two cases, The Sen- 
ate is not to choose their President pro tempore 
and other officers, but their own officers and 
a President pro tempore.” ; 

The Presiding Officer: ‘ A division is called 
for. The question is on the first resolution, 
which will be reported.” 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Kesolved, That the tenure of a President pro tem- 
pore of the Senate elected at one session does not 
expire at the meeting of Congress after the first re- 
cess, the Vice-President not having appeared to take 
the chair, 


The question being taken by yeas and nays, 
resulted—yeas 59, nays none; as follows: 


Yras—Messrs. Alcorn, Allison, Anthony, Bayard, 
Bogy, Booth, Boutwell, Bruce, Burnside, Cameron 
of Wisconsin, Christiancy, Clayton, Cockrell, Conk- 
ling, Conover, Cooper, Cragin, Davis, Dawes, Den- 
nis, Dorsey, Eaton, Edmunds, Frelinghuysen, Gold- 
thwaite, Gordon, Hamilton, Hamlin, Harvey, Howe, 
Ingalls, Jones of Florida, Kelly, Kernan, Key, Mc- 
Creery, McDonald, McMillan, Merrimon, Mitchell, 
Morrill of Vermont, Morton, Norwood, Oglesby, 
Patterson, Randolph, Ransom, Sargent, Silsbee, 
Sherman, Spencer, Stevenson, Thurman, Wadleigh, 
Wallace, West, Whyte, Withers, and Wright—59. 

Axzsrnt—Messrs. Cameron of Pennsylvania, Ca- 
perton, English, Ferry, Hitchcock, Johnston, Jones 
of Nevada, Logan, Maxey, Morrill of Maine, Pad- 
dock, Robertson, and Windom—13. 


So the resolution was adopted unanimously. 
The Presiding Officer: ‘‘ The next question is 

on the second resolution ; which will be read.” 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Resolwed, That the death of the Vice-President 
does not have the effect to vacate the office of Presi- 
dent pro tempore of the Senate. 


The yeas and nays were ordered ; and being 
taken, resulted—yeas, 62; nays, none; as fol- 
lows: 


Yras—Messrs. Alcorn, Allison, Anthony, Bayard, 
Bogy, Booth, Boutwell, Bruce, Burnside, Cameron 
of Wisconsin, Caperton, Christianey, Clayton, Cock- 
rell, Conkling, Conover, Cooper, Cragin, Davis, 
Dawes, Dennis, Dorsey, Eaton, Edmunds, English, 
Frelinghuysen, Goldthwaite, Gordon, Hamilton, 
Hamlin, Harvey, Howe, Ingalls, Jones of Florida, 
Kelly, Kernan, Key,"McCreery, McDonald, MeMil- 
Jan, Merrimon, Mitchell, Morrill of Maine, Morrill 
of Vermont, Morton, Norwood, Oglesby, Patterson, 
Randolph, Ransom, Sargent, Saulsbury, Sherman, 
Stevenson, Thurman, Wadleigh, Wallace, West, 
Whyte, Windom, Withers, and Wright—62. 

Azsrent—Messrs. Cameron of Pennsylvania, Ferry, 
Hitchcock, Johnston, Jones of Nevada, Logan, Max- 
ey, Paddock, Robertson, and Spencer—10. 


_ So the resolution was adopted unanimously. 
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The Presiding Officer: ‘‘ The question is now 
on the third resolution.” 
The Chief Clerk read as follows : 


Resolved, That the office of President pro tempore 
of the Senate is held at the pleasure of the Senate. 


Mr. Thurman, of Ohio, said: ‘The solution 
of this question is perhaps somewhat difficult, 
although it is within a narrow compass; and 
it depends, I imagine, upon the inquiry whether 
the words ‘pro tempore,’ in the clause of the 
Constitution that has been read, are used in 
that instrument in a technical parliamentary 
sense, or whether their meaning is fixed by the 
context of the clause in which they occur. If 
they are used in a technical parliamentary sense, 
then it seems to’ be admitted on all hands that 
the President pro tempore is subject to removal 
like the Speaker pro tempore of the House, in 
case there should be such an officer there, or 
any other pro tempore official. In other words, 
according to the technical parliamentary sense 
of the words ‘ pro tempore’ in relation to the 
tenure of an officer, they mean the same as 
‘durante bene placito’—during our good pleas- 
ure, 

‘But it is said, and argued with great force 
by the Senator from North Carolina (Mr. Mer- 
rimon) and the Senator from Florida (Mr. 
Jones), that these words are not used in a mere 
technical parliamentary sense, but that their 
meaning is fixed by the context of the clause 
in which they occur; and that is: ‘The Sen- - 
ate shall choose their other officers, and also a 
President pro tempore, in the absence of the 
Vice-President, or when he shall exercise the 
office of President of the United States.’ It is 
argued with force, that it is not said that the 
Senate shall choose a President pro tempore, to 
hold his office during the good pleasure of the 
Senate; that there is no such limitation as that 
‘during the pleasure of the Senate;’ and it 
is said, further, that the ‘tempus’ that is con- 
templated here is the absence of the Vice- 
President, or his discharge of the duties of 
President, which necessitates his absence, or is 
another case of absence; and it must be ad- 
mitted that, looking at the clause, giving it a 
natural construction, there is great force in 
that argument: They shall choose also a Presi- 
dent pro tempore in the absence of the Vice- 
President, or when he shall exercise the office 
of President of the United States. Whenever 
the Vice-President shall exercise the office of 
the President of the United States, the Senate 
shall choose ‘a President pro tempore,’ not a 
President to-day, and another to-morrow, and 
another the day after, to hold merely during: 
the pleasure of the Senate, but a President pro 
tempore for that occasion, for that time. There 
certainly is very great force in this view of the 
Constitution, and there is also very great force 
in the reasons that have been suggested of a 
more enlarged and general nature. Never- 
theless, Mr. President, I cannot say that I am 
perfectly clear in my own mind which con- 
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struction ought to prevail; and, inasmuch as 
the question as now before us is a mere ab- 
stract question, as it is not necessary for us 
to determine it at all, and it cannot become 
necessary for us to determine it after the pas- 
sage of the first and second resolutions unless 
somebody shall move to proceed to the election 
of a President pro tempore, and thus to displace 
the present incumbent; as we have unani- 
mously voted that he is rightfully President 
pro tempore now, and nobody has yet moved 


to displace him by proceeding to another elec-, 


tion, it is very obvious that any decision we 
might make upon this third resolution at this 
time would be what lawyers call obiter dictum. 
I, therefore, in order that the matter may un- 
dergo further reflection and consideration be- 
fore we decide upon it, move that the resolu- 
tion be postponed indefinitely.” 

The Presiding Officer: “The Senator from 

Ohio moves to postpone the resolution now 
under consideration, indefinitely.” . 
_ Mr. Edmunds, of Vermont, said: ‘Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senator from Ohio has so much sur- 
prised me by his expression of a doubt upon 
this subject, that, in order that I may reflect 
upon the matter, I move that the Senate ad- 
journ.” 

The motion was agreed to. 

In the Senate, on January 12th, the President 
pro tempore said: ‘‘The question is on the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Ohio (Mr. Thurman) 
to postpone indefinitely the third resolution.” 

Mr. Edmunds: ‘Mr. President, I am so 
much surprised at the doubt my friend from 
Ohio (Mr. Thurman) expressed about this thing 
that I think it necessary for me to say a few 
words upon the subject for my own satisfac- 
tion, if not for that of anybody else. 

_ “The power of the Senate to elect a Presi- 
dent pro tempore is one which is named in the 
Constitution. It is there provided— 

The Vice-President of the United States shall be 
President of the Senate, but shall have no vote, un- 
less they be equally divided. 

The Senate shall choose their other officers, and 
also a President pro tempore, in the absence of the 


Vice-President, or when he shall exercise the office 
of President of the United States. 


“J think it obvious, from the well-known 
course of law existing at the time the OConsti- 
tution was formed, that this clause empower- 
ing the Senate to choose a President pro tem- 
pore was inserted merely to rebut an implica- 
tion that would arise from the statement that 
the Vice-President shall be President of the 
Senate. If that clause had not been put into 
the Constitution there would have been no 
need to insert the other, that the Senate should 
have power to choose a President pro tem- 
Pitty any more than there would have been to 
rt in the powers of the House of Repre- 
ives a power on the part ot that body to 
ch o0se. a Speaker pro tempore ; and no such 
‘clause is introduced into it because, as I say, 
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parliamentary or other deliberative bodies, that 
it is one of their inherent powers, in order that 
they may act at all, in order that they may ex- 
ist in any active sense, that they shall select 
some person to preside over their delibera- 
tions. 

“Therefore it appears to me plain, in the 
first place, that this clause touching the power 
of the Senate to elect a President pro tempore 
was merely put in to excludé the presumption 
which might otherwise have arisen from the 
preceding clause which states that the Vice- 
President of the United States shall be the 
President of the Senate—to exclude the pre- 
sumption that that was an exclusion of the 
power of the Senate to have a President pro 
tempore in his absence, and the Senate in that 
case, of course, would be obliged to wait until 
he should come, just as for a long time in Eng- 
land the House of Commons were totally un- 
able to do any business at all, according to 
their precedents and usages, when the Speaker 
was absent or sick or unable to take the chair; 
for they had no power, as they then under- 
stood, growing up as they did, to select any- 
body to act as Speaker pro tempore. They got 
over that delusion, however, I will add, a good 
while ago; but that used to be the first im- 
pression. 

“Inasmuch as this first clause would be a 
direct declaration that the Vice-President of 
the United States, "and he alone in a legal 
sense, should be the President of the Senate, 
in order to guard against any question that 
might arise as to the ordinary power of the 
Senate to exercise what would otherwise be 
one of its inherent functions, this additional 
clause was inserted, that in the absence of the 
Vice-President, or while he exercised the 
duties of President of the United States, the: 
Senate should choose a. President pro tempore. 

‘Then the question is, what is a President 
pro tempore? The Constitution does not say 
‘they shall choose a President to fill the vacan- 
cy caused in the presidency of the Senate when 
the Vice-President exercises the office of Presi- 
dent of the United States,’ which is for a fixed 
period, when the President dies, during the 
whole period of his unexpired term. So I con- 
clude that if the Constitution-makers had in- 
tended that the President pro tempore of the — 
Senate, in spite of the very meaning of those 
words, should be an officer who had a title to 
an office which was continuous, determined 
either by the efflux of time or by some external 
contingency, they would have said so and would 
have declared, when they were regulating the 
office of the President pro tempore of the Sen- 
ate, that this officer should hold his office until 
the Vice-President should again take the chair 
or until the expiration of the term of the Vice- 
President who had been transferred to the per- 
formance of the duties of President of the Unit- 
ed States. That would have most naturally 
occurred to everybody who had intended that 
the Presiding Officer of the Senate should be an 
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officer irremovable at the pleasure of the Sen- 
ate, as upon all principles it is agreed that but 
for this clause he would have been. I think 
that was admitted in the debates by gentlemen 
on the other side. It would have been easy 
for them to have said so; and had it been in 
their minds there can be but very little question 
that they would have said so, as it appears to 
me. 

“But what does ‘President pro tempore’ 
mean? It has never been held, that I know 
of, until this discussion, that ‘pro tempore’ 
means during the period of the absence of the 
Vice-President or during the period that he is 
exercising the functions of President of the 
United States; ‘pro tempore’ does not mean 
that, or it never did until now. It has always 
been understood to mean—and I believe there 
is as little question about its uniformity of con- 
struction as of any words that ever appear in 
proceedings—‘ for the time being; that is, the 
instant, the present time, and not for any future 
time, either to-morrow or next day. A presi- 
dent or an officer, anything ‘ for the time being’ 
is for the present time, and to-morrow would 
be another time; and, but for the construction 
that we have put upon this clause of the Con- 
stitution, and which we have aftirmed by the 
resolutions we have already adopted, I should 
have had no doubt that it would have been the 
duty of the Senate every morning during the 
absence of the Vice-President to elect a Presi- 
dent pro tempore for that day. I should have 
had no doubt about it at all; but we have con- 
strued by a long course of usage the duration 
of the office of our President pro tempore not 
to terminate with the particular day of our 
session upon which he is called to the chair; 
and so we have affirmed it now to be our law, 
and I believe it to be. 

“T am fortified in this opinion completely by 
the state of the English law upon the subject 
at the time the Constitution was made, and, 
indeed, ever since, until quite recently, Of 
course "everybody knows that the Senate was 
constituted upon the model of the House of 
Lords. Senators do not hold their offices for 
life, as the Lords do, but they hold them in- 
dependent of direct elections by the people. 
They are selected by other bodies than the 
people—by the Legislatures of the States—and 
they have a limited term. Like the Lords, they 
have regularly a Presiding Officer who is not 
one of their body, but who is an independent 
and external officer, if I may use that phrase. 
The Lord Chancellor in England, or, if he be 
dead, the Lord Keeper of the Great Seal, is the 
regular Presiding Officer of the House of Lords, 
not a member of the body, having no vote. In 
the practice of the House of Lords and under 
its immemorial proceedings, when the Lord 
Chancellor was absent, just as we say ‘when 
the Vice-President is absent,’ the Lords chose 
a Speaker of the Lords pro tempore, the very 
phrase being used in all the journals and pro- 
ceedings, as well-known a parliamentary com- 
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mon law in England as any other law that ex- 
isted in England at the time our Constitution 
was made. But you will find, when you look 

at the journals of the Lords, that although their 
standing order reads, as it appears in May’s 
book on parliamentary law—lI cannot find the 
original order —that they are to choose a 
Speaker pro tempore ‘during the vacancy,’ 
which is a much stronger term than simply 
‘nro tempore ;’ yet every morning they choose 
a fresh Speaker pro tempore, usually the same 
gentleman, of course; but I am speaking of 
the officer. He only holds by virtue of the 
standing orders of the Lords from day to day, 
and the first thing after prayers are said and 
the House is counted, in the absence of the 
Lord Chancellor, is to elect a Speaker pro 
tempore, and he holds through that day. The 
next day, the Chancellor not appearing, the 
same ceremony is gone through with, until the 
Lord Chancellor appears. 

“T say that the wise men who framed the 
Constitution and who were modeling it in this 
respect somewhat upon the methods and pro- 
ceedings and characteristics of the government 
with which they were most familiar, in pro- 
viding for this President pro tempore of the 
Senate in the absence of the Vice-President, 
must have expected that those words would 
have the same construction that they were 
known to have by the immemorial practice 
and common Jaw of the House of Lords in 
Great Britain. So then our historic knowledge, 
as well as the words of the Constitution, clear- 
ly proves to my mind that the President pro 
tempore holds his office at the pleasure of this 
body, and that every day, if we like, we may 
select another officer, and but for our long 
practice—a very convenient one, too, indeed— 
I should have said, if the question were a new 
one, that he would only hold his office from 
day to day, without an order of the Senate, 
which it would be perfectly competent to make, 
of course, that he should hold for any definite 
length of time or until the reappearance of the 
regular Presiding Officer. 

“ But certainly, Mr. President, whatever may 
be said upon this topic, the Constitution does 
not fix the term of the President pro tempore. 
The most that can be said is that it leaves it 
open to doubt and dispute. It does not define 
how long he shall exercise the powers of that 
office. Now, then, the law in this country is 
perfectly well settled (and every lawyer, I sup-_ 
pose, is familiar with it), decided by the Su- 


preme Court of the United States more than > 
once, that where the Constitution does not fix © 
—that is the language of the court—the term © 


of an officer appointed under the Constitution, 
he is removable at any time at the pleasure of 
the appointing power. I am not now discuss-_ 


ing the question of removals by the President, _ 


whether with or without the consent of the ; 


Senate. That is open to dispute, as we all un-— 


derstand. But as the Supreme Court say, in, 


the case of Hennen, in 18 Peters’s Reports) 
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(which I have brought in for any gentleman to 
read if he likes), whether the assent of the 
Senate be necessary to a removal by the Presi- 
dent of an officer appointed under the Consti- 
tution, all parties agree, and it is clear law, 
that the appointing power, the whole body of 
the appointing power, has the clear right to 
remove at its pleasure any officer appointed 
under the Constitution whose term of office is 
not fixed by it. The Constitution confessedly 
does not fix the term, by any definite language 
of any sort, during which this officer shall ex- 
ercise his functions. It does not say that he 
shall hold until the end of the term of the Vice- 
President who is exercising the office of Presi- 
dent of the United States, or that he shall hold 
until the Vice-President returns. It says he 
shall hold ‘pro tempore.’ Now, it is said to be 
open to doubt whether ‘pro tempore’ means for 
the time being or for some future time to be 
determined by some subsequent event; but in 
any case, as the Constitution has not defined 
how long this officer shall hold, the law is clear, 
as with every other officer of the United States 
whose term is not fixed, that the power of ap- 
pointment includes the power of removal and 
change. When, therefore, the Senate of the 
United States has power to appoint a President 
pro tenvpore and other officers, as the commit- 
tee so well state in their report, there is carried 
in that grant of power also the right to change 
those officers at pleasure. So it appears clear 
to me that this third resolution declares a plain 
principle of law, which is binding upon us, and 
which it is our duty for the benefit of the future 
to declare.” 

Mr. Wallace, of Pennsylvania, said: ‘‘ Will 
the Senator from Vermont permit me to ask 
him whether this resolution would cover the 
case of the devolving of the presidency of the 
United States on the incumbent of the chair, 
the President of the Senate pro tempore? In 
other words, does he hold that the Senate would 
have the power to change the President pro 
tempore of the Senate after the presidency of 
the United States had been cast upon him by 
the operation of the act of 1792?” 

Mr, Edmunds: “This resolution does not 
refer to that question at all, We are merely 
asserting the general power of the Senate. 
Whether the Senate would have power to 
change its President pro tempore after he by 
law should be required to perform the duties 
of President of the United States is of course 
entirely another question: If it is of any ad- 
vantage to my friend from Pennsylvania to 
now my opinion, although it is entirely out- 
of this debate, I will state it frankly. I 
‘the power of the Senate over its Presi- 
t pro tempore, which exists in the nature 
its own body and under the Constitution, 
e cut short by any act of Congress 


ton, of Indiana, said: ‘Mr. Presi- 
| this question was brought before 
nmittee I had never heard a suggestion 
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from any source that the President pro tempore 
of the Senate was not removable at the pleas- 
ure of the Senate. I have no doubt that the 
rgason for saying anything about the Senate 
having power to elect a President pro tempore 
grew out of the clause suggested by the Sena- 
tor from Vermont (Mr. Edmunds). The fourth 
clause of the third section of the first article 
says: 

The Vice-President of the United States shall be 
President of the Senate, but shall have no vote un- 
less they be equally divided. 


“Now, to rebut the presumption that he was 
the only President of the Senate, and that the 
Senate could not hold a session in his absence, 
the next clause provides that in his absence the 
Senate may elect a President pro tempore. . 
When the Vice-President is absent the Senate 
is then on the same footing with every other 
deliberative body; that is, it has the power to 
elect its own presiding officer. The Oonstitu- 
tion makes the Vice-President ew officio the 
President of the Senate. The Senate has no 
control over him except by impeachment, ar- 
ticles being preferred by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. That is an arbitrary provision, not 
common to most deliberative bodies. Then, 
to rebut any presumption that in the absence 
of the Vice-President the Senate could not 
hold a session, but must wait until he came 
back, it provides that the Senate may elect a 
President pro tempore. In other words, it 
simply puts the Senate then on the footing of 
other deliberative bodies that elect their own 
presiding officer. 

‘‘ What is the law in. regard to deliberative 
bodies that elect their own presiding officer ? 
The general law established by parliamentary 
usage, not only in England, but in this coun- 
try, and every other country in State Legisla- 
tures, in city councils, whatever may be the 
grade or character of the presiding officer, or 
of the body, is that in the absence of any pro- 
vision giving to them another person as a pre- 
siding officer they may elect their own presid- 
ing officer, and remove him at pleasure. The 
common parliamentary law is that a presiding 
ofticer elected by the body itself holds at the 
pleasure of the body. I will read from Cush- 
ing’s ‘ Treatise on Parliamentary Law: ’_ 

It is essential, also,to the satisfactory discharge 
of the duties of a presiding officer, that he should 
possess the confidence of the body over which he 
presides, in the highest practicable degree. It is 
apparently for the purpose of securing this necessary 
confidence that the presiding officer is required to be 
chosen by the assembly itself, and by an absolute 
majority of votes; that he is removable by the as- 
sembly at its pleasure; and that he is excluded from 
all pore snon in the proceedings as a member, 
Each of these particulars requires to be briefly con-— 
sidered. it 
. “Again: . A 

The presiding officer, being freely elected by the 
members, by reason of the confidence which they _ 
have in him,is removable by them, at their pleasure, — 
in the same manner, whenever he becomes perma- 
nently unable, by reason of sickness or other 
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to discharge the duties of his place, and does not re- 
sign his office; or whenever he has in any manner, 
or for any cause, forfeited or lost the confidence upon 
the strength of which he was elected. 


“That is the common law applicable to all 
deliberative bodies who elect their presiding 
officers; and the reason is just as strong here 
as it is anywhere else. Now, let me consider 
for a moment the arguments that have been 
offered on the other side. First, the argument 
offered by my friend from North Carolina 
(Mr. Merrimon). He admits that the Senate 
can remove a President pro tempore for cause. 

“The Senate, according to his admission, 

may of its own motion change this officer; he 
says ‘for cause.’ Who is to judge of that 
cause? The Senate. Whether it be good 
‘cause or bad cause, indifferent cause or no 
cause at all, the Senate is the exclusive judge of 
it. It may be because he has committed high 
crimes and misdemeanors, or it may be that he 
does not represent the sentiments of a ma- 
jority of the body, or that he is not satisfac- 
tory as a presiding officer, or for any other 
reason. The Senate may remove hin, he says, 
for cause. Well, as the Senate is the exclu- 
sive judge of that cause, it seems to me that 
admits the whole case. When the Senate 
comes to make the removal, it is not bound 
to assign a cause; it is not bound to give any 
reason for it. It is presumed there must be 
some cause, but whether the cause is sufficient, 
reasonable, or unreasonable, the Senate is the 
exclusive judge. Therefore it amounts simply 
to this, that the Senate, according to his own 
admission, may change the Presiding Officer at 
pleasure.” 

Mr. Norwood, of Georgia, said: ‘‘ Suppose 
the President of the United States were to die 
to-day; would not our present President pro 
tempore be President of the United States to- 
morrow; and, if so, could we change him, and 
elect another man to that office to-morrow 
morning? Would he not become instantly 
upon the death of the President of the United 
States the occupant of the executive office? 
Could we then to-morrow by a vote here 
change that officer?” 

Mr, Morton: “I think I comprehend the 
question of the Senator from Georgia, and 
that itis this: When the duties of President of 
the United States are devolved upon the Presi- 
dent pro tempore of the Senate by the death of 
the President of the United States, can the 
Senate then change the President pro tempore 
at pleasure, and thus in effect change the Ex- 
ecutive of the nation? That is the question. 
Upon that point I am not prepared to answer. 
I do not know what would be the effect of the 
law of 1792; whether that law wouid have 
the effect to fix the tenure of the President 
pro tempore or not; but that it can have no 
effect upon his office before the contingency 
happens is perfectly clear. Until that time 

comes the question suggested cannot be raised.” 
_ Mr. Kernan, ot New York, said: ‘ Suppos- 
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ing the President of the United States dies, 
and the President pro tempore of the Senate 
enters upon the functions, and is acting as 
President, could not the Senate appoint a new 
President pro tempore?” 

Mr. Morton: ‘‘ That is precisely one of the 
difficulties surrounding this question, That 
contingency has never yet happened. It was 
seriously discussed among Senators when the 
impeachment of President Johnson was pend- 
ing, whether, in case the President pro tempore 
of the Senate should have the duties of the 
President of the United States devolved upon 
him, he would have to leave this Chamber, and 
we elect another. That was a question which 
was then considered; and it is not free from 
doubt. My own impression is that he is still 
the President of the Senate, and that he has 
the duties of President of the United States 
devolved upon him in addition thereto; and I 
am informed, in regard to the President of the 
Senate in one of the States upon whom the 
office of Governor devolved, the Governor hay- 
ing been impeached and removed from office, 
that the construction there was given to a sim- 
ilar provision that the President of the Senate 
was still presiding officer of the body, and 
came into the Senate every day and called the 
body to order, and then called a member to the 
chair, I believe that was the case in Arkansas.” 

Mr. Norwood: “We are now construing a 
clause in the Constitution which gives us pow- 
er over the President pro tempore to make and ~ 
unmake him, as I understand the Senator from 
Indiana to contend. Now, if his position be 
correct, would it not follow that the act of 
Congress would divest the Senate of a consti- 
tutional power? The act provides for this 
officer becoming President of the United 
States, and in that event we should lose con- 
trol of him. In that event the act of Congress 
would supersede a power vested in the Senate 
by a provision of the Constitution, which would 
be a legal impossibility.” 

Mr. Morton: ‘‘I said that that was a ques- 
tion about which there was doubt; but my 
impression off-hand is that he would still be 
President pro tempore of the Senate, even after 
the duties of President of the United States 
had been devolved on him under the act of 
1792, ButI say this in answer to my friend 
from Georgia, that the effect of the Constitu- 
tion, what this provision means, certainly can- 
not be changed by the subsequent passage of a 


law. The act of 1792 can have no effect upon 


the construction of this provision of the Con- 
stitution.” 

Mr. Norwood: ‘ Now, then, if I understand 
the Senator from Indiana, his position is that 
notwithstanding the President might die to- 
day and the President pro tempore of the Sen- 
ate become President of the United States to- 
morrow, by operation of the act of 1792, we 
still could exercise our constitutional power 
over that officer as the President of this body — 
and change him.” ‘ 
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Mr. Morton: ‘That is my impression; but 
that case has not occurred. I simply mean to 
say that whatever may be the effect of the act 
of 1792 in fixing the term of the President pro 
tempore, it can have no such effect until the 
contingency takes place, even if the Senator is 
right about it. It cannot have that effect in 
advance of the happening of the contingency.” 

Mr. Norwood: ‘‘ Would it not follow, then, 
I will ask the Senator, by the exercise of the 
power for which he contends, that the Senate 
of the United States would have the constitu- 
tional power to elect a President of the United 
States?” 

Mr. Morton: “‘ No, sir; not the President of 
the United States.” 

Mr. Norwood: ‘If the President pro tem- 
pore of the Senate becomes President of the 
United States co instanti on the death of the 
President, and we the next day can change 
that officer, an officer of this body, and put 
another in the chair, would we not virtually 
elect the President of the United States?” 

Mr. Morton: ‘ We would not elect a Presi- 
dent of the United States at all, I submit to my 
friend. The President pro tempore of the Sen- 
ate does not become Vice-President; he sim- 
ply is the presiding officer of the Senate. He 
does not lose any of his functions as Senator ; 
he votes on every question; his name is called 
on the roll; and heshas a right to call any 
other member to the chair and come down and 
take part in the debates. He isin no sense 
the Vice-President of the United States; and 
when the duties of President of the United 
States are devolved upon the President of the 
Senate pro tempore, he does not become Presi- 
dent of the United States, but he is simply 
performing the duties of that officer for the 
time being under the law.” 

Mr. Stevenson, of Kentucky, said: ‘“ Mr. 
President, I desire to say that the usage of the 
Senate upon the question of the tenure of the 
President pro tempore for seventy years has 
been directly opposed to the argument of the 
Senator from Indiana. I confess frankly that 
precedents in legislation are not necessarily 
conclusive evidence of what the law is. But 
when there has been, as in this case, a long, 
unbroken series of precedents, always in one 
direction, it is strongly persuasive that their 
construction of this clause of the Constitution 
is the true one. This argument finds additional 

support when we ascertain such jurists as Judge 
Collamer, of Vermont, and James A. Bayard, 
of Delaware, able and honored members of the 
legal profession, opposed in political sentiment, 
concurring in opinion that the office of Presi- 
dent pro tempore of the Senate is one of fixed 
tenure, and is not subject to removal at the 
mnere pleasure of the Senate. The debates in 
1861 show that Senators Collamer and Bayard 
_differed—not upon the point of the permanen- 
_ey of the tenure of the President pro tempore, 


ob upon the point that that officer did not 


“hola his. Eero at the mere pleasure of 
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the Senate, as the pending resolution asserts. 
No, sir; they differed alone upon the point 
upon the duration of the appointment. Mr. 
Collamer held that the President pro tempore 
continued to hold his position during the ab- 
sence of the Vice-President, during the sena- 
torial term of such officer, and that the return 
of the Vice-President to the Senate did not 
terminate the tenure of the appointment of 
President pro tempore; while Mr. Bayard, 
upon the other hand, argued that the true lim- 
itation of the tenure of the President pro tem- 
pore during his term as Senator was the return 
of the Vice-President. In other words, as soon 
as the Vice-President took his place in the Sen- 
ate the office of President pro tempore ceased, 
and another election became necessary. 

‘“‘ Both these eminent legal minds concurredin 
opinion that it was not competent for the Sen- 
ate to remove the President pro tempore at 
their whim and pleasure. The views of each 
were in direct opposition to the report of the 
committee and to the conclusions reached by 
them. 

‘“There was no difference of opinion between 
them on the point that the office of President 
pro tempore was fixed by the Constitution, al- 
though they reached different results as to its 
duration. 

“T concur in the opinion of Mr. Bayard, so 
ably vindicated by the masterly argument of 
the Senator from North Carolina (Mr. Merri- 
mon). I could, I am sure, add nothing to what 
was so forcibly and well said by him in sup- 
port of his views of this question, and in which 
I so heartily concur, and I should say nothing 
but for the construction so earnestly insisted 
upon by the Senator from Indiana (Mr. Mor- 
ton) in his argument to-day, and which, if it 
prevail, may lead to pernicious results, fore- 
seen by the framers of the Constitution, and 
intended to be avoided and guarded against by 
this clause of the Constitution creating the 
office of President pro tempore of the Senate. 

‘The honorable Senator from Indiana insists 
that the act of 1792, declaring that the Presi- 
dent pro tempore shall, upon the happening of 
certain contingencies, become President of the 
United States, cannot change the Constitution. 
J admit it. But that Senator will not deny that - 
an act of Congress, passed so shortly after the 
adoption of the Constitution as this act of 1792, 
constitutes a strong contemporaneous implica- 
tion as to what the framers of the Constitution 
intended in creating the office of President pro 
tempore of the Senate, and as to what that Con- 
gress thought as early as 1792, was the true 
construction of that clause of the Constitution 
creating that office. 

‘* Examine the clause itself: 

The Vice-President of the United States shall be 
President of the Senate, but shall have no vote, un- 
less they be equally divided. 

“The Constitution creates this office. The 
incumbent is not elected by the Senate. He 


holds his office independently of the body over 
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which he presides. This is an exception to 
usages of parliamentary law, which allows de- 
liberative bodies to choose their presiding of- 
ficers. There is no disagreement or doubt on 
this point. The Constitution then proceeds: 

The Senate shall choose their other officers, and 
also a President pro tempore, in the absence of the 
Vice-President, or when he shall exercise the office 
of President of the United States. 


“The Senator from Vermont (Mr. Edmunds) 
says that nobody questions the right of the 
Senate to choose its officers. That is a canon 
in parliamentary law disputed by nobody. Let 
that be admitted. Let it further be conceded 
that the framers of the Constitution were well 
and thoroughly versed in parliamentary law, 
and, being so versed, none knew better than 
they that the Senate possessed the right, under 
that law, to choose a presiding officer in the 
absence of the Vice-President. With this 
knowledge of parliamentary usage the perti- 
nent question arises: Why did they insert this 
latter clause.and create the President pro tem- 
pore of the Senate a constitutional officer? It 
was wholly unnecessary, as argued by the 
Senator from Vermont. The Senate possessed 
the right to elect a President pro tempore. 
Why should the Constitution create this office ? 
Why did the wise men who framed that in- 
strument create an office and define its duties? 
They surely had an object in its creation. 
What was it? In the legal construction of 
any instrument no canon of the law is more 
strongly-established or better recognized than 
that you shall so construe it as to make all its 
_ provisions harmonize, if possible, and that ef- 
fect shall be given to every expression con- 
tained therein. 

“The first question which arises in the 
clause of the Constitution is: What was the 
intention of the framers of this Constitution in 
creating the President pro tempore of the Sen- 
ate a constitutional officer? The Senate would 
have had the right to choose him without it. 
It will not do to say that this is an unnecessary 
provision ; it would be disrespectful to the mem- 
ory of those wise men to say that this clause 
is mere surplusage. You must, therefore, so 
construe this clause as to give to it some defi- 
nite effect. You must search for the intend- 
ment of the framers in creating this office of 
pro tempore President of the Senate. When 
you do so, I am clearly persuaded that their 
purpose was to make him a permanent officer. 
Permanent how long? Clearly during the ab- 
sence of the Vice-President. But is that the 
entire limitation? No, sir! The Constitution 
says in addition, during the period the Vice- 
President is discharging the duties of President 
of the United States in the event of the death 
or removal by impeachment of the latter- 
named officer. I admit that the tenure of the 
President pro tempore is of uncertain duration. 
‘Still its tenure is fixed and determined, not by 
the Senate, but by the Constitution; not for 
any specified time, but during the absence or 
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death of the Vice-President, or while he is dis- 
charging the duties of President. If the Vice- 
President returns to the Senate and takes the 
chair, the tenure of the President pro tem- 
pore is determined and ceases, and a new efec- 
tion is legal. If the Vice-President never 
returns, then the President pro tempore con- 
tinues until his term of Senator expires; hence 
the act of 1792 by its provisions recognizes 
this construction of the clause as the true 
intendment of the framers of that instrument. 
Hence a uniform series of precedents for sey- 
enty years in recognizing the President pro 
tempore of the Senate during the absence of 
the Vice-President and until his return as its 
permanent presiding officer, not removable ex- 
cept for cause.” 

Mr. Conkling, of New York, said: ‘ Sup- 
pose, in such an event as has been suggested, 
the President pro tempore of the Senate should 
enter upon the execution of the duties of Pres- 
ident of the United States and his term as Sen- 
ator should expire before the end of the presi- 
dential term, is it the opinion of the Senator 
from Kentucky that he would continue to be 
acting ex officio as President of the United 
States, although the term of his senatorship, 
by virtue of which he came to be President pro 
tempore, had expired?” 

Mr. Stevenson: ‘I should think that he 
would continue to be President until the Goy- 
ernors of the several States had, after being | 
notified by the Secretary of State of the death 
of the President, caused an election of an elec- 


toral college, and a new election of President 


had taken place under the provisions of the 
act of Congress. The strongest answer against 
the argument of the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. Morton), as I think, is to be found in the 
extraordinary results which might practically 
follow his construction. 

“The act of 1792, in the event of the death 
of the President and Vice-President, makes the 
President pro tempore President of the United 
States until a new election can be held in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of that act. 

“Does the Senator from Indiana sincerely 
believe that the Senate of the United States 
could remove at its pleasure the President pro 
tempore of the Senate after he became Presi- 
dent of the United States? If the argument 
in favor of the right of the Senate to remove 
the President pro tempore at its pleasure be 
correct, the right to remove him after he was 
President would follow. If not, why not? 
Indeed, I understood the honorable Senator 


‘to claim that this right of the Senate to re- 


move its President pro tempore would extend 
to him even if he was President of the United 
States. In support of that postulate, he in-. 
sisted that in some of the States a Lieutenant- 
Governor who had become Governor still pre- 
sided over the Senate of the State when the 
State constitution contained provisions some- 
what similar to that which we are now consider- 
ing. He cited Arkansas, and was sustained in his 
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statement by the Senator from Arkansas that 
such was the usage in his State. I shall cer- 
tainly take no issue with the Senator from Ar- 
kansas as to what the provision of the consti- 
tution of that State is, or what has been the 
usage underit. But I think I can say, both to 
the Senate and to the country, if the Arkansas 
constitution contains such a provision, and the 
president pro tempore of the Arkansas Senate 
after being Governor still presided over the 
Senate, that out of the thirty-seven States 
which constitute this Union Arkansas is the 
solitary State where such an anomaly exists. 
The case cited by the Senator from Indiana of 
the President of the Senate becoming Gover- 
nor of the State occurred in Kentucky. Indeed, 
it occurred while I discharged the executive 
duties of that Commonwealth. I was elected 
Lieutenant-Governor on the State ticket in 
1857 with Hon. John L. Helm, who was elected 
Governor. Governor Helm died within a few 
days after taking the oath, at his own home in 
Hardin County, and without ever reaching the 
seat of government. By his death I as Lieuten- 
ant-Governor became acting Governor of the 
Commonwealth of Kentucky and acted as such 
for one year, when I was elected Governor. 
There was then no Lieutenant-Governor, the 
law having made no provision for the election 
of one. The Lieutenant-Governor, by the terms 
of the constitution of Kentucky, is elected by 
the people and presides over the Senate. When 
I was elected Governor, the Senate of Ken- 
tucky elected Hon. P. H. Leslie president of that 


body, who, when I was elected to this body, . 


was qualified as Governor and served out my 
unexpired term. Had the people of Kentucky 
been informed that Governor Leslie after qual- 
ifying as Governor could still have presided:in 
the Senate, or that he was subject to removal 
from the office of Governor except for cause, I 
am sure they would have been confounded. 
“Mr, President, any construction of any 
clause of the Constitution of the United States, 
or the constitution of any State, which would 
confer upon the Senate of the United States 
the right to remove at its pleasure the Presi- 
dent pro tempore after he had become Presi- 
dent of the United States, without cause and 
at its pleasure, or which would in a State 
authorize the Senate to remove the president 
pro tempore after he had become invested with 
the executive duties as Governor or acting 
Governor, must be erroneous. Such a construc- 
tion carries its own refutation. It would lead 
to mischief which could not be estimated. It 
was against such results that the Federal Con- 
stitution, in my judgment, intended to provide. 
“The intimation of the Senator from Indi- 
ana that the President pro tempore of the Sen- 
ate, after becoming President of the United 
might still preside in the Senate, is novel 
raordinary. It seems to be unsupported 
and unsustained by usage. Such a doc- 
e finds no support in the usage of the State 
rnments, unless in Arkansas,”’ 
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Mr. Thurman said: “If it does not inter- 
rupt the argument of my friend from Ken- 
tucky, I can name two instances in my own 
State in which the governorship of the State 
devolved on the Speaker of the Senate, and in 
each of those cases it was decided that the 
Speaker accepting the office of Governor va- 
cated his seat as senator.” 

Mr. Conkling: ‘‘ Does the Constitution de- 
volve the duties on him?” 

Mr. Thurman: ‘In the very words of the 
Constitution of the United States.” 

Mr. Conkling: “That he shall act as Goy- 
ernor ?”’ 

Mr. Thurman: “Yes, sir; the words are 
copied from the Constitution of the United 
States. It was so held for a plain reason, too 
plain for argument, that it is impossible that 
the legislative and executive powers or the 
judicial and executive powers of government 
can be vested in the same individual. 

‘‘Upon the question that is immediately be- 
fore the Senate, and as to which-I have said 
that I was not entirely clear, but that the im- 
pression of my mind was in favor of the views 
of the minority of the committee, I wish to say 
avery few words indeed: 

’ The Senate shall choose their other officers, and 
also a President p70 tempore, in the absence of the 


Vice-President, or when he shall exercise the office 
of President of the United States. 


‘“T wish the attention of the Senator from 
Indiana for one moment. The Senator says 
that the power conferred in this clause is pre- 
cisely the same in respect to the President of 
the Senate that it is in respect to ‘the other 
officers,’ and that if it is competent for the 
Senate to remove its Secretary, or its Chief 
Clerk, or its Sergeant-at-Armas, it follows neces- 
sarily that: it has a like. power to remove the 
President pro tempore. I submit to him that 
he is entirely mistaken in that. There is not 
one word in this clause that by any implication 
whatever fixes the duration of the office of 
any officer of the Senate except the President 
pro tempore. There is not one word in the 
clause, which, either expressly or by any im- 
plication, fixes the term of office of the Secre- 
tary of the Senate, of the Chief Olerk of the 
Senate, of the Sergeant-at-Arms, or of any 
of those officers who are strictly officers of the 
Senate. But, when you come to the President 
pro tempore, there are most pregnant words 
that do intimate, that do raise a fair implica- 
tion, if they do not express it in fact, that heis 
to hold during the entire absence of the Vice- 
President, and, if that absence be caused by 
death, as in the case now before us, that then 
he must continue to hold as long as he is a 
member of the body, unless, in the mean time, 
another Vice-President has been chosen. Let 
us see how this matter is: 

The Vice-President of the United States shall be 
President of the Senate, but shall have no vote, ete. 


‘The Senate shall choose their other officers. ~ oi 
‘Why was the clause ‘The Senate shall . 
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choose their other officers’ put in at all? The 
reason of it is very obvious. You will find a 
like provision in regard to the House of Repre- 
sentatives. It was “to give each body the ab- 
solute power to choose ‘its own officers. Just 
for the same reason that each House is made 
the sole judge of the election, returns, and 
qualifications of its own members, so the 
choice of its own immediate servants is vested 
in each House, and it is to prevent the choice 
of officers of the Senate, or officers of the 
House being made a subject-matter of legisla- 
tion, being governed by law, or being conferred 
upon any executive authority. It is for that 
reason alone that the clause is put in here that 
‘the Senate shall choose their other officers.’ 
Then the Constitution goes on andsays: ‘ And 
also a President pro tempore, in the absence of 
the Vice-President, or when he shall exercise 
the office of President of the United States.’ 

“Tf the Senator from Indiana is right, why 
was not this clause condensed so as to say 
‘the Senate shall choose their other officers, 
and when necessary a President pro tempore ?? 
Why was it not put in those few words? 
Where was the necessity of putting in words 
that import a term for which that President is 
to hold his office? If the Senator from Indi- 
ana and the majority of the committee are 
correct, the whole object would have been ac- 
complished by saying, ‘The Senate shall 
choose their other officers, and also a President 
pro tempore when necessary.’ That would 
have left him in the power of the Senate. 
But, instead of saying in those few words that 
the Senate should have the power to elect a 
President pro tempore, they go on to say, ‘and 
a President pro tempore in the absence of the 
Vice-President.’ And that is not all: ‘Or 
when he shall exercise the office of President 
of the United States.’ 

“It does look as if the plain import of this 
language was that there is to be such an offi- 
cer, and it is admitted he is an officer, for, if 
he is not, he could not become President under 
the act of 1792, and that act would be uncon- 
stitutional. There is to be such an officer as a 
President pro tempore of the Senate, and that 
officer is elected for an absence of the Vice- 
President, and if that absence is to be contin- 
uous, as in the case of his becoming President 
of the United States upon the death, resigna- 
tion, or removal from office of the President, 
then that Senator, thus President pro tempore, 
is to hold for the whole term: 

“That is the natural import of this lan- 
guage, as it seems to me upon further reflec- 
tion. In view of the language of the Consti- 
tution and in view of the fact that it seems to 
have been the idea of the framers of the Con- 
stitution that the presiding officer of this body 
should have a certain independent status, a 


certain permanency of tenure of office, and 
with the strong reasons which have been { given 
favoring this permanency of tenure, I cannot 


bring myself ultimately to the conclusion that 
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this is an office held durante beneplacito ; that 
we are to turn our presiding officer out one 
day and put somebody else in; and that, ow- 
ing to some casual change of majority or 
change of feeling in the Senate, we are to re- 
verse the thing the next day and reinstate the 
old officer. I know that there is very little to be 
gained by supposing extreme cases. ‘There is 
very little to be gained by supposing that the 
Senate would do so improper a thing; and yet 
it might be done in times of high party ex- 
citement. 

“Then, I think, Mr. President, that there is 
great force in what was said by the Senator 
from Florida (Mr. Jones). If you say that 
the President pro tempore can be changed. at 
the will of the Senate, and the House of Rep- 
resentatives should take the opposite view of 
it, and the oftice of President of the United 
States should devolve on the President of the 
Senate, you might have a conflict between the 
two Houses as to who was the Chief Execu- 
tive Magistrate. If, for instance, we were to 
change our President pro tempore, elect some 
one else in his stead, and (this not being a 
matter of the special privileges of the Senate, 
upon which our judgment is conclusive—for 
upon it depends who shall be President of the 
United States) if the House of Representatives 
should take the opposite view and say, ‘ You 
have improperly elected a man; you have vio- 
lated the Constitution by electing a man when 
there was no vacancy and when you had no 
power to change your presiding officer,’ we 
can see that there would be a conflict immedi- 
ately between the two Houses, That may be 
an extreme case, too—that is to say, a case not 
very likely to occur—and yet it is a case so 
likely to occur that it has been thought neces- 
sary to provide by law for the event of the 
death of both the President and Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States, and it is provided 
for in the Constitution also. The Constitution 
contemplates that both President and Vice- 
President may die or their offices become vacant, 
and it requires Congress to provide for such a 
contingency, and Congress has provided for 
it; so that it is not reasoning from extreme 
cases or improbable hypotheses to say such a 
case may arise; and, seeing that it may arise, 
it is possible there may be this conflict between 
the two Houses if the opinion advocated by 
the majority of the committee shall prevail. 
The other opinion, that which makes the of- 
fice of President pro tempore permanent as 
long as the Vice-President is absent, removes 
any possibility of danger of a conflict.” 

The Presiding Officer (Mr. Allison in the 


ponement of the third resolution.” 

The Chief Clerk read the ae Ee as fol- 
lows: 

8. Resolved, That the office of President pro ee 


of the Senate is held at the pleasure of the Senate. 


The question being taken by yeas and nays, 
resulted—yeas 18, nays 36, as follows: 


‘Tho question is on the indefinite Dot: | 
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*. Yeas—Megsrs. Bogy, Caperton, Cockrell, Cooper, 

Davis, Eaton, Goldthwaite, Harvey, Johnston, Kel- 
ly, Kernan, McCreery, Merrimon, Randolph, Steven- 
‘son, Thurman, Wallace, and Whyte—18. 

Nays—Messrs. Aleorn, Allison, Anthony, Booth, 
Boutwell, Bruce, Cameron of Pennsylvania, Cameron 
of Wisconsin, Christianey, Clayton, Conkling, Cra- 
gin, Dawes, Edmunds, Frelinghuysen, Hamilton, 

ailin, Ingalls, Key, McDonald, MeMillan, Mitch- 
ell, Morrill of Maine, Morrill of Vermont, Morton, 
Oglesby, Paddock, Patterson, Sargent, Saulsbury 
Spencer, Wadleigh, West, Windom, Withers, and 
Wright—36. 

Agssent— Messrs. Bayard, Burnside, Conover, 
Dennis, Dorsey, English, Ferry, Gordon, Hitch- 
cock, Howe, Jones of Florida, Jones of Nevada, Lo- 

an, Maxey, Norwood, Ransom, Robertson, and 
herman—18. 


So the motion was not agreed to. 

The Presiding Officer: ‘‘ The question recurs 
on the adoption of the resolution.” 

The result was announced—yeas 384, nays 
15; as follows: 4 

Yras—Messrs. Alcorn, Allison, Anthony, Booth, 

- Boutwell, Bruce, Cameron of Wisconsin, Chiristiancy, 
Clayton, Conkling, Cragin, Dawes, Edmunds, Fre- 
linghuysen, Hamilton, Hamlin, Ingalls, Kernan, 
Key, McDonald, MeMillan, Mitchell, Morrill of 
Maine, Morton, Oglesby, Paddock, Patterson, Sar- 
gent, Saulsbury, Spencer, Wadleigh, West, Win- 
dom, and Wright—34. 

Nays— Messrs. Bogy, Caperton, Cooper, Davis, 
Eaton, Goldthwaite, Johnston, MeCreery, Merrimon, 
Randolph, Stevenson, Thurman, Wallace, Whyte, 
and Withers—15, 

Azssent—Messrs. Bayard, Burnside, Cameron of 
Pennsylvania, Cockrell, Conover, Dennis, Dorsey, 
English, Ferry, Gordon, Harvey, Hitchcock, Howe, 
Jones of Flori a, Jones of Nevada, Kelly, Logan, 
Maxey, Morrill of Vermont, Norwood, Ransom, Rob-. 
ertson, and Sherman—23. 


So the resolution was agreed to. 

The Presiding Officer: ‘‘ The next resolution 
will be read.” L 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


4, Resolved, That Hon. Thomas W. Ferry, a Sena- 
tor from Michi an, who was elected President pro 
tempore of the Senate at the last session, is now the 
President pro tempore by virtue of said election, 


The Presiding Officer: “The resolution is 
withdrawn.” 
In the Senate, on December 15th, Mr. Ed- 
munds, of Vermont, offered the following reso- 
~ lution: 
Resolved, That the joint rules of the Senate and 
~ House of Representatives in force at the close of the 
last session of Congress be, and the same are here- 
by, adopted as the joint rules of the two Houses for 
_ the present session. 


~The resolution was referred to the Commit- 
~ tee on Rules. 

On January 10th, Mr. Hamlin, of Maine, 
‘from the committee, reported back the reso- 
~ lution, with a proposition to amend. by insert- 
pe after the word Resolved, the words: 

- the Senate (the House of Representatives concur- 


Mr. Morton, of Indiana, said: “If it is in 
love to amend by striking out the — 
ond joint rule.” 
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Mr. Hamlin: ‘That will be in order after 
the Senate shall have acted on the amendment 
proposed by the committee.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. Hamlin: ‘‘ Mr. President, from what 
is said to me by Senators around me, I appre- 
hend that the scope of the resolution and the 
subject to which it relates may not be familiar 
to all the Senate. I will state very briefly what 
the resolution is. It is a novel proposition. It 
is such a one as I have never before known in 
the Senate. I have made some investigation 
in relation to the matter, and I do not find 
that from the commencement of the Govern- 
ment to the present time the attention of the 
Senate has ever been called to the precise point 
which the resolution raises and brings be- 
fore us. é 

‘The Senate has its rules. The Senate is an 
existing body, and its rules exist with the 
body. The House of Representatives is a body 
which expires once in two years, and its rules 
expire, of course, with each expiring Congress. 
We have besides what we call the joint rules for 
the arrangement of business between the two 
Houses—rules that have been concurrently 
agreed upon by both the House and the Sen- 
ate; and I think that from the commencement 
of the Government to the present time—cer- 
tainly within my recollection—there has been 
no instance when the Senate or the House has 
been asked to act at the commencement of 
any session of Congress upon the joint rules. 
Occasionally new joint rules are proposed and 
agreed to; amendments are suggested and 
agreed to. But what is the condition of things? 
The House, in its constitutional limit, expires, 
and with it its joint rules must expire; and if 
they expire upon the part of the House, they 
must necessarily expire upon the part of the 
Senate; and it is only by acquiescence in long 
years that they have been treated and regarded 
as rules, and not by an affirmative vote either 
of the House or of the Senate. 

‘“‘ But the Senator from Vermont now brings 
the matter to the notice of the Senate, and on 
looking at it carefully and critically, and in a 
legal point of view, the committee are unani- 
mously of opinion that the point which he has 
suggested is one which the Senate certainly 
should take notice of, at least when it is brought 
to its attention. To illustrate its necessity, — 
some action of the body is desired under a 
joint rule to-day, and the Senator rises in his 
place and interposes an objection that there 
is no joint rule existing to-day between the 
House and the Senate to which either the Sen- 
ate or the present House has agreed, and it 
would seem to me that in a parliamentary 
sense that objection would be well taken. 
True, we may acquiesce in the adoption of 
such rules as the House may adopt; they may — 
adopt these several rules; but I suggest that 
in their action this year they have not done 
so, and I think in the ruling of the Speaker | 
the House in a very few words he has p 
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the matter so clear and so plain that no man 
can misunderstand it. I call the attention of 
the Senate to what took place in the other 
House in relation to adopting rules at the com- 
mencement of the session. A member from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Randall) submitted the fol- 
lowing resolution : 

Resolved, That the rules of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Forty-third Congress shall be the 
rules of the House of Representatives until other- 
wise ordered, excepting Rule 166 and Rule 167. 

‘*T will state that the first of those rules is 
one in relation to suspending the rules of the 
House, with which we have nothing to do; 
and the other isin relation to dilatory motions, 
and that was a rule of the House with which 
the Senate have nothing to do. The same 
gentleman (Mr. Randall) also submitted an- 
other resolution—there were two of them— 
authorizing the Speaker of the House to appoint 
four Representatives, the Speaker himself to 
be the fifth member, who should constitute a 
Committee on Rules in that body. <A gentle- 
man from Ohio (Mr. Garfield) raised a ques- 
tion of order, that there was no necessity for 
adopting the rules of the House. He did not 
state why, but he said: 

I rise to a point of order. I object to the resolu 


tion under the existing rules; which are our rules 
without declaration of this sort. 


“TJinferred instantly that they had adopted 
previously some general rule to extend the 
rules of the House from one Congress to an- 
other; and on looking I find that precisely 
that thing was done, and that was exactly 
what Mr. Garfield meant.” 

Mr. Morton: ‘‘ Will the Senator state that 
point again?” 


Mr. Hamlin: “The gentleman from Ohio © 


raised the question of order that the resolution 
submitted by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr. Randall, was not necessary, inas- 
much as ‘the existing rules are our rules with- 
out declaration of this sort.’ Why did Mr. 
Garfield say so? He used no explanatory lan- 
guage; I have read all he said; but on refer- 
ring to the records of the House we find that 
in 1869 the House did adopt a resolution de- 
claring that the rules should be the rules of 
that House and of succeeding Houses until oth- 
erwise ordered. That was the question raised, 
and now I will read the ruling of the Speaker 
upon it, so clear, so plain, that it seems to me 
there can be no doubt about it: : 

The Chair overrules it, on the ground that the 
Constitution clearly gives to each House the right to 
adopt its own rules. Whatever may have been the 
rules or orders of a preceding House in reference to 


this matter, they cannot supersede the constitution- 
al right of this House to adopt its own rules. 


_ “Upon that the resolutions were unanimous- 
ly agreed to in the House, and the rules of the 
House were agreed to; but there is no sug- 
gestion in that resolution that they shall apply 
to or that they are meant to apply to the joint 


> rules; and I repeat again that the joint rules 
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of the two Houses have never been adopted at 
the commencement of any Congress; at least 
I have been able to find no such case; but 
they have been operative only by acquies- 
cence. 

‘That being the case, and the Senator from 
Vermont presenting the resolution to the Sen- 
ate recommending the agreement of the Senate 
to the joint rules as they stand, the committee 
were of opinion that if there were a necessity. 
that the Senate should at this session agree to 
joint rules, there was an equal necessity that 
the House should also agree to them, and 


‘therefore we recommend the amendment of 


the resolution by making it a concurrent reso- 
lution.” 

The President pro tempore: ‘‘The question 
is‘on the amendment proposed by the Sena- 
tor from Indiana (Mr. Morton), excepting the 
twenty-second joint rule.” * 

Mr. Conkling, of New York, said: “Let it 
be read.” 

The Chief Clerk: ‘After the word ‘Con- 
gress’ in the fourth line, it is proposed to in- 
sert ‘excepting the twenty-second joint rule; ’ 
so as to make the resolution read: ; 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives 
concurring), That the joint rules of the Senate and 


* The twenty-second rule was as follows: 

The two Houses shall assemble in the hall of the House 
of Representatives at the hour of one o’clock p. m., on the 
second Wednesday in February next succeeding the meeting 
of the electors of President and Vice-President of the United 
States, and the President of the Senate shall be their presid- 
ing officer; one teller shall be appointed on the part of the 
Senate, and two on the part of the House of Representatives, 
to whom shall be handed, as they are opened by the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, the certificates of the electoral votes; 
and said tellers, having read the same in the presence and 
hearing of the two Houses then assembled, shall make a list 
of the votes as they shall appear from the said certificates ; 
and, the votes having been counted, the result of the same 
shall be delivered to the President of the Senate, who shall 
thereupon announce the state of the vote and the names of 
the persons, if any, elected; which announcement shall be 
deemed a sufficient declaration of the persons elected Presi- 
dent and Vice-President of the United States, and, together 
with a list of the votes, be entered on the journals of the 
two Houses. If, upon the reading of any such certificate by 
the tellers, any question shall arise in regard to counting the 
votes therein certified, the same haying been stated by the 
presiding officer, the Senate shall thereupon withdraw, and 
said question shall be submitted to that body for its decision ; 
and the Speaker of the House of Representatives shall, in 
like manner, submit said question to the House of Represent- 
atives for its decision ; and no question shall be decided affirm- 
atively, and no yote objected to shall be counted, except by © 
the concurrent votes of the two Houses; which being ob- 
tained, the two Houses shall immediately reassemble, and the 
presiding officer shall then announce the decision of the 
question submitted, and upon any such question there shall 
be no debate in either House; and any other question per-_ 
tinent to the object for which the two Houses are assembled — 
may be submitted and determined in like manner. At such _ 
joint meeting of the two Houses seats shall be provided as. 

ollows: For the President of the, Senate, the “Speaker's” 
chair ;” for the Speaker, a chair immediately upon his left; — 
the Senators in the body of the hall, upon the right of the . 
ates officer; for the Representatives, in the body of the. 
all not occupied by the Senators; for the tellers, Secretary — 
of the Senate, and Clerk of the House of Representatives, at _ 
the Olerk’s desk; for the other officers of the two Houses, in R 
front of the Cerk’s desk, and upon either side of the Speaker's 
platform. Such joint meeting shall not be dissolved until the 
electoral yotes are all counted and the result declared; and 
no recess shall be taken unless a question shall have arisen in . 
regard to counting any of such votes, in which ease it shall be ~ 
competent for either House, acting separatel, 
hereinbefore provided, to direct a recess, not 
day at the hour of one o’clock P. M. 


, in the manner © 
eyond the Bethy 
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Louse of Representatives in force at the close of the 
ast session of Congress, excepting the twenty-sec- 
ond joint rule, be, and the same are hereby, adopted 
is the joint rules of the two Houses for the present 
session, 


Mr, Bayard, of Delaware, said: ‘‘ Mr. Presi- 
lent, the effect of a joint rule is a question of 
xxceeding interest, and I confess, for one, my 
want of knowledge of the precedents of the 
body on this subject. The effect of the pres- 
snt amendment to this resolution, so far as I 
have heard it, is to abrogate by the action of 
che Senate one of the present joint rules of the 
swo Houses, adopted on the 6th of February, 
1865. It relates to the exceedingly important 
subject of the count of the electoral votes. I 
1m. one of those who have always believed that 
shis joint rule was unwarranted by the Consti- 
ution; that by it powers are-assumed distinc- 
‘ively by the two Houses of Congress which 
ure not only not expressly given, but which I 
lo not think are fairly to be implied by the 
very scant language of the Constitution on the 
subject. At the last session of Congress, the 
honorable Senator from Indiana (Mr. Morton) 
proposed an amendment of this joint rule. I[ 
think it was in the shape of a new joint rule, 
or perhaps it may have been a bill.” 

Mr. Morton: ‘The first movement was a 
rule, and afterward a bill was presented.” (See 
Annuat Oyotopapra, 1875, Conaruss.) 

Mr. Bayard: “The subject then under- 
went consideration in very little proportion to 
its importance. I said then, and I think still, 
that no time would be so fortunate for the set- 
tlement of joint rules between the two Houses 
of Congress as when the two Houses should 
be under the control of different parties. A 
subject like this should rise far beyond the pos- 
sibility of partisan heats, and the propositions 
in regard to it and the settlement of those 
propositions should be made free from any- 
thing like the color of party advantage. 

‘Tndependent, however, of the question of 
the power of the two Houses of Congress over 
this counting of the votes, comes at once the 
question whether a joint rule adopted by the 
two Houses falls and becomes void by the ex- 
piration of the Congress in which that rule 
was adopted. So far as the Senate is con- 
cerned it will not, I think, be suggested, be- 
cause this is acontinuing body; there is always 
and at all times a quorum continuing from one 
Oongress to another. It is not so with the 
House of Representatives, the termination of 
whose legal existence is at the end of every 
two years. I should like to learn from those 
who haye examined this subject, and are there- 
fore much more competent to speak of it than 
I am, whether this has been the understanding 
or the action of the Senate; because from cus- 
tom invariable, long-continued, reasonable, and 
just, the force of law almost is obtained. Cer- 
tain it is that, under this rule adopted in 1865, 
t) eo. i eee 
President 


= 
; 


ral votes for President and Vice- 
have three times been counted ; and 
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therefore it is a question of great importance 
for the Senate and the other House to settle 
whether a joint rule has a longer life than the 
Congress in which it is adopted, and whether 
upon the expiration of that Congress ipso facto 
the rule dies. So far as the Senate is con- 
cerned, we all know that the Senate’s rules 
continue, but the question is what effect the 
different constitution of the other House of 
Congress has upon a joint rule. It is true that 
there is a very customary resolution of the 
House, made, I believe, at the opening of each 
new Congress, respecting the rules, and I be- 
lieve at the present session of Congress the 
usual resolution was passed adopting the rules 
of the former Congress with two exceptions ; 
but in the Senate I have no knowledge of any 
such practice, and the peculiar constituency of 
this body would make such a practice unneces- 
sary, if not irregular.” 

Mr. Merrimon, of North Carolina, said: ‘TI 
simply wish to say that the Committee on 
Rules were unable to ascertain that there was 
any departure on the part of the Senate from 
the uniform custom of continuing the joint 
rules from Congress to Congress. The long 
experience of our Chief Clerk, embracing about 
thirty-eight years, knows of no exception, and 
as far as he has been able to learn, on exami- 
nation, there has been no exception.” 

Mr. Morton: ‘No exception to what?” 

Mr. Merrimon: ‘‘ No exception to the prac- 
tice that the joint rules continue from Oon- 
gress to Congress on the part of the Senate. 
But when the matter was brought to the at- 
tention of the Committee on Rules, we could 
not see how any rule, whether joint or other- 
wise, of one Congress could be binding upon 
a subsequent Congress, for the Congress as a 
Congress lasts but twoyears. Asa legal prop- 
osition, if a joint rule is not binding upon the 
House, how could it be binding upon the Sen- 
ate? We thought one House of Representa- 
tives could not by its own mere construction 
imply an engagement on the part of a subse- 
quent Congress. The committee went on the 
ground that if a joint rule was not binding on 
a subsequent House, it could not be binding 
upon the Senate in connection with a subse- 
quent House, for an engagement with one Con- 
gress is no engagement with another Congress.” 

Mr. Frelinghuysen, of New Jersey, said: “I 
agree with the Senator from Delaware, that _ 
the twenty-second joint rule is very objection- 
able. Therefore, it seems to me to be the part 
of wisdom to adopt the joint rules, leaving out 


_ the twenty-second, which is not agreeable gen- 


erally, I think, to the Senate, and then adopt 
some rule as a substitute for it. If we leave 
the rule as it is, everything is unsettled; we 
must have another rule. It is uncertain, as 
the matter is left in the twelfth article of amend- 
ment to the Constitution, whether the Presi- 
dent of the Senate acts merely ministerially, or 
whether he acts judicially. The law says he 
is to open the certificates, and the votes then, 


. 
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in the presence of the two Houses, are to be 
counted. Counted by whom? Who is to de- 
termine whether a vote is lawful or not? Does 
it require both Houses of Congress acting sep- 
arately to admit a vote, or are they to be pre- 
sumed to be lawful votes, so as to require both 
Houses to reject them? There are a great 
many questions involved, and it seems to me 
that this is a propitious time, and that it is our 
duty to fix this question, so that that danger 
to the country resulting from the present un- 
certainty shall be removed.” 

Mr. Thurman, of Ohio, said: ‘‘ The resolu- 
tion now before the Senate rests upon the 
assumption that the joint rules of the two 
Houses fall at the end of what is called every 
Congress, and that they must necessarily do 
so upon the theory that the House of Repre- 
sentatives expires at the end of every Con- 
gress, while it is said that the Senate is a per- 
petual body. Why is it said that the Senate is 
a perpetual body? I know of no reason ex- 
cept one, and that is that only one-third of its 
members go out every two years, so that there 
is always a sufficient number of Senators in 
office to constitute a quorum of the Senate.” 

‘The Senate is said to be a perpetual body, 
because it can be convened at any instant. I 
say, that the Congress of the United States 
can be convened at any moment. In the con- 
templation of our Constitution there is never 
one moment of time when there is not a Con- 
gress of the United States which can be con- 
vened upon the call of the President, and in 
point of fact it is so; for, although some of 
the States have been accustomed to elect after 
the 4th of March, as the State of Connecticut, 
and perhaps the State of Kentucky, yet the 
great majority of the States elect before the 
4th of March, in the fall preceding the 4th of 
March of the odd year; and I believe that, 
under an act of Congress which we have passed, 
and which will go into effect after 1876, all the 
members of the House of Representatives will 
be elected before the 4th of March of the year 
when a Congress expires. But there never 
has been one day, I believe, since the inaugu- 
ration of this Government when a quorum of 
the House of Representatives has not been 
elected, and a Congress could not have been 
convened upon the call of the President; and 
I say the theory of our Government is that 
all the departments of the Government, execu- 
tive, judicial, legislative, are in existence at 
every moment of time. A department of Gov- 
ernment is not the less in existence because 
some seat may be vacant in it. There is no 
less a Supreme Court because there may be a 
vacancy on the bench of that court. There is 
no less a Chief Executive because the President 
may die. There is no less a Congress because 
seats on this floor, or in the other House, may 
be vacant. No, sir; the theory of our Goy- 
ernment is that there is a Congress always in 
existence, and the fact is that there is such a 
Congress; that at no time, perhaps, in all our 
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history has there been a single moment when, 
upon a call of the President, a lawful Congress 
of the United States could not have been as- 
sembled.” 

Mr. Sherman, of Ohio, said: ‘The rules of 
the House of Representatives, I believe it is 
conceded on all hands, expire with the Con- 
eress. There can be no doubt about that; 
because that has been the universal practice 
of the Government, I believe, from the begin- 
ning. While I was a member of the House 
there were two or three important occa- 
sions when, before the House was organized, 
it was held that there were no rules. The 
hour rule, so necessary in the government of 
the House, was abandoned during at least two 
periods of stormy contest; and it was agreed 
on all hands, that the rules of the House of 
Representatives expired with the Congress, 
and that no law, no act of Congress even, could * 
prevent it. An act of Congress cannot extend 
the rules of one House to another, because the 
Constitution, the supreme law of the land, de- 
clares that each House shall make its own 
rules. By the established practice of the Gov- 
ernment from the beginning to this hour, it 
has been held that the rules of the House of 
Representatives expire with the Congress, and 
that no law can operate to extend the rules 
from one Oongress to another, because that 
would be to violate the Constitution itself. 
In this respect, the rules of each House are 
precisely alike. The rules of the Senate are 
no more operative than the rules of the House 
of Representatives. We have the power to 
change them at any moment.” 

Mr. Morton: ‘‘ Mr. President, I have always 
understood the theory of the two Houses to 
be this: first, that the Senate is a continuing 
body. That results from the nature of its 
organization, and also because it is a part 
of the executive department of the Govern- 
ment. We have had some discussion here 
within a few days, involving that very ques- 
tion. When the Senate adjourns from one 
session to another, it is nothing more than ~ 
a recess of the Senate. It does not differ in 
point of law from an adjournment from Thurs- 
day over to Monday. The officers all continue. 
We have just decided that a President pro tem- 
pore of the Senate elected at a former session 
continues to be President gro tempore when 
the Senate meets in anew Congress. In that 
way we have recognized the continuous char- 
acter of the Senate; but I believe I have never 
before heard it said that the House of Repre- 
sentatives was a continuing body. The Sena- 
tor from Ohio says that in that respect it is 
precisely like the Senate. 
of the Senate is never lost; all the officers 
continue. ! 
continues during his term. We have a Presi- 
dent pro tempore, a Sergeant-at-Arms, and a 
Secretary, and they continue until the Senate 
itself makes a change. Therefore the organi- 
zation of the body is not lost, and every ad-— 


The organization — 


If we have a Vice-President, he | 


: 


E 
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journment of the Senate is simply in the nature 
of a recess. But, Mr. President, that is not 
the case with the House of Representatives at 
all. In the House it is just the reverse. The 
Senator from Ohio (Mr. Thurman) says, that 
a member of the House is elected for two years. 
So he is. That is the term prescribed by the 
Constitution. He says that he is paid when 
Congress is not in session. First, he was paid 
a per diem only when Congress was in session; 
afterward it was changed to a salary by the 
year; but that certainly does not affect the 
question of the legal existence of the House. 
We speak in general of ‘ Congress,’ two years. 
But, so far as the legal existence of the House 
of Representatives is concerned, how can we 
conceive of that when the members have never 
come together, their credentials have never 
been examined, and they have no officers 
elected? There is no House of Representatives 
until it is organized.” 

Mr. Saulsbury, of Delaware, said: ‘ Mr. 
President, I do not concur in all that I have 
heard on this question. I differ from the views 
expressed by the Senator from Ohio (Mr, Thur- 
man). I do not regard the House of Repre- 
sentatives as being at all times an organized 
body. While it is true that the House of Rep- 
resentatives is one of the departments of this 
Government, yet there are periods when there 
is no organization of the body, according to 
the view which I take, and the members of 
the House of Representatives in each Con- 
gress have the right to adopt their own rules, 
and the rules provided by the previous Con- 
gress are not obligatory upon them. But I do 
not concur in the views expressed by the other 
Senator from Ohio (Mr. Sherman), that it is 
competent for this body to annul, at pleasure, 
any joint rule between the two Houses. The 
view which I take of these joint rules is that, 
as they require the concurrent action of both 
Houses, they partake of the nature of a statute, 
and that neither House may annul a joint rule 
without the concurrence of the body that 
helped enact it. I therefore do not believe 
that it is competent for the Senate of the Unit- 
ed States to annul the twenty-second joint 
rule, nor do I believe that it is competent for 
the House, after its having been enacted or 
ordered by the concurrent action of both 
Houses, without the concurrent action of both 
Houses to render it null and void. This is the 
view I take of the joint rules.” 

Mr. Oonkling: “Mr. President, I dispose 
‘sufficiently of the whole question as it presents 
itself to me by turning to the Constitution and 
finding that ‘the House of Representatives 
‘shall be composed of members chosen every 
‘second year by the people of the several 
States,’ and so on, and, by seeing further that 
1e Congress shall assemble at least once in 
e year; and such meeting shall be on the 
fst Monday in December, unless they shall by 
Jaw "appoint a different day,’ as it in the begin- 
pee was determined by law and as it has been 
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since. I find my way sufficiently clear when I 
see that once in two years the members of the 
House of Representatives are rechosen, not 
some of them but all of them, thus supplying 
anew the whole personnel, the whole incarna- 
tion (if I may so speak) of that House. Now, 
by settled usage in that case, in analogous 
cases, and by usage, as it seems to me very 
clearly within the attributes and within the 
prerogatives of the House, each Congress (as it 
is called for convenience, as the Senator from 
Ohio says) proceeds to take its own orders, to 
make its own rules under the express permis- 
sion of the Constitution of the United States. 
When the Senate coucurs in a joint rule, a con- 
current rule, the Senate assents to the making 
of rules by the House, if they proceed from the 
House, extending as to those rules to this body. 
It assents by adopting them as a part of its own 
rules. Should any House undertake to make 
rules to govern a succeeding House, I conceive 
the action would be entirely nugatory; and, if 
so, it follows as a matter of course that a rule 
made by one House, although the Senate may 
be a party to it, if it is designed to bind a suc- 
ceeding House, is as void as it would be were 
it a rule for the House alone. Certainly the 
House would have no greater prerogative, no 
more far-reaching prerogative in the establish- 
ment of a rule,if it happens to bea rule to. 
which some other body is to be a party, than it 
would have were it a rule for the government 
of itself, supposing all the time that it be a rule 
in the strict sense of that word as distinguished 
from a statute or from that kind of joint reso- 
lution which a Senator over the way had in 
mind when he inquired whether the signature 
of the President had ever been attached to this 
rule. 

“Tf be right in that, Mr. President, it is very 
clear that in every Congress as it is called 
(adopting again this term for convenience), the 
House of Representatives is obliged to adopt 
rules in some form for its government; and it 
is very clear that the resolution referred to by 
the Senator from Oregon, adopted by the 
House at the commencement of the session, was 
an expedient, competent, and orderly proceed- 
ing. If that resolution covered, as perhaps it 
did, the joint rules of the two Houses, it brings 
to us the question whether we will adopt those 
joint rules. Now, undoubtedly it would be 
competent for the Senate, sub silentio (as the 
Senator from Massachusetts said touching an- 
other matter), by acquiescence, by that silence 
which implies consent, to go on and observe 
the joint rules. That ‘it seems has been done 
repeatedly, perhaps usually, before. It would 
have happened now very likely but for the fact 
that every Senator who has regarded this sub- 
ject at all cannot have failed to feel that we 
were called upon to take some action touching 
the twenty-second joint rule, which it has been 


‘said by the Senator from Delaware and by 


other Senators involves very grave dangers. A — 


resolution was offered by the Senator from — 
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Vermont—for what reason of course I cannot 
know—bringing to our attention the question 
not whether if we simply by silence allowed 
these rules to drift they would be for all pur- 
poses of convenience and for all purposes of 
technical regularity an authority, and, if you 
please, the rules of the Senate, but whether, if 
we saw fit to abstain from adopting them or to 
insist that they be changed as a condition to 
adopting them, that power resides in the Sen- 
ate.” 

Mr. Bayard: “I submit as an amendment 
to the resolution a substitute, and ask that it 
be read.” 

The Chief Clerk: ‘‘It is moved to strike 
out all after the word ‘that’ in the first line 
of the resolution, and insert: 


The Committee on Rules of the Senate and House 
of Representatives be, and they are hereby, instruct- 
ed to examine and, after conference, to report what 
amendments, if any, should be made in the present 
joint rules of the two Houses; and also whether 
any, and what, legislation is expedient in regard to 
the matters considered in the present twenty-second 
joint rule.” 


Mr. Bayard: ‘‘ As I understood the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Indiana, it is to adopt 
the joint rules of the two Houses, as they now 
stand, excepting the twenty-second.” 

Mr. Edmunds, of Vermont: ‘‘ No, Mr. Presi- 
dent; the precise proposition is not to adopt 
the joint rules of the two Houses as they now 
stand, but to adopt the joint rules of the last 
session. Then the Senator from Indiana moves 
to amend that resolution by an exception. Now 
the Senator from Delaware offers a substitute 
for the whole thing; and as the Chair states 
it is clear that in order we must perfect the 
original resolution before we vote on the sub- 
stitute, so that the question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Indiana.” 

The President pro tempore: “The question 
now is on the amendment proposed by the Sen- 
ator from Indiana to except the twenty-second 
joint rule.” - 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The President pro tempore: “If no further 
amendment be offered to the text of the reso- 
lution, the question is on the amendment of 
the Senator from Delaware as a substitute for 
the resolution.” 

Mr. Bayard: ‘‘Gentlemen have differed on 
this floor in regard to the power of each House 
over the joint rules. A very ingenious and 
able presentation of the subject was made by 


the Senator from Ohio who sits near me (Mr. 


Thurman), claiming that the House of Repre- 
sentatives was a continuing body, and that 
there was needed no adoption at the incoming 
of each new Congress of either the separate 
or the joint rules governing the preceding 
House. Having heard him and considered his 


point, I entirely dissent from his view. I be- 
lieve that the House of Representatives is not 

- acontinuing body, and that, indeed, it is not 
only separate but that each House has its op- 
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erative legal existence and would be without 
any rules until it has adopted the parliamen- 
tary rules of the preceding House, as is usually 
done. The proposition has been made here 
that, this being a joint rule, made by two con- 
tracting parties, neither can at will retire from 
the rule. That is a very grave subject. Gen- 
tlemen on this floor have admitted such a view, 
and declared that it required a joint consent to 
the rescission of a rule as much as to its for- 
mation; but from that proposition I entirely 
dissent. I cannot believe that, either under the 
language of the Constitution or the very theory 
of checks and balances which the two Houses 
were designed to enforce one upon the other, 
the independence of either House can be taken 
from it, either by its own act or an act of the 
other House. Therefore I hold, as these rules 
are made, they are made during the good pleas- 
ure of each House, and that it is in the power 
of either-the Senate or House of Representa- 
tives to retire from a joint rule at any time, 
and simply give notice of that fact to the other 
branch of Congress. 

“ But still the question has been made, and I 
think it would be advisable to have it settled 
by conference of the two Houses through their 
respective Committees on Rules. I cannot 
doubt that on examination they will come to 
the conclusion to adopt the whole code, if I 
may so call it, except this twenty-second joint - 
rule, which is highly exceptionable. Therefore 
I do not think there is any necessity to appre- 
hend embarrassment in treating this subject, 
because I have referred the matter to the two 
Houses. These points haying been raised, I 
think they should be disposed of gravely and 
properly. I know no reason why there should 
not be an entire assent between the two 
branches on the subject; but, the question hay- 
ing been raised, I think it is a good opportuni- 
ty to have the subject considered.” 

The President pro tempore: ‘‘ The question 
is on the amendment of the Senator from Dela- 
ware (Mr. Bayard).” 

The amendment was rejected, there being 
on a division—yeas, 22; nays, 26. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


In the Senate, on December 8, 1875, Mr. 
Morton, of Indiana, offered a bill to provide 
for counting the electoral vote for President. 


‘The bill was substantially the same as the one 


offered at the previous session. (See ANNUAL 
CyroLopapra, 1875, p. 199.) The bill was re-~ 
ferred to the Committee on Privileges and © 
Elections, and reported back without amend-~— 
ment on March 8, 1876. (This subject was 
extensively discussed at previous sessions of» 
Congress; see volume of AmErIcAN CycLoPa-~ 
pia for 1875). race (210 
The first section provides that the two 
Houses of Congress shall assemble in the hall» 
of the House of Representatives, at the hour — 
of one o’clock, on the last Wednesday in Jan- — 
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uary next succeeding the meeting of the elec- 
tors of President and Vice-President of the 
United States, and the President of the Senate 
shall be their presiding officer; one teller shall 
be appointed on the part of the Senate, and 
two on the part of the House of Representa- 
tives, to whom shall be handed, as they are 
opened by the President of the Senate, the 
certificates of the electoral votes; and the tell- 
ers, having read the same in the presence and 
hearing of the two Houses then assembled, 
shall make a list of the votes as they shall ap- 
pear from the certificates; and the votes hav- 
ing been counted, the result of the same shall 
be delivered to the President of the Senate, 
who shall thereupon announce the state of the 
vote, and the names of the persons, if any, 
elected, which announcement shall be deemed 
a sufficient declaration of the persons elected 
President and Vice-President of the United 
States, and, together with a list of the votes, 
be entered on the Journals of the two Houses. 
If, upon the reading of any certificate by the 
tellers, any question shall arise in regard to 
counting the votes therein certified, the same 
haying been stated by the presiding officer, 
the Senate shall thereupon withdraw, and the 
question shall be submitted to the body for its 
decision; and the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives shall, in like manner, submit 
the question to the House of Representatives 
for its decision ; and no electoral vote or votes 
from any State, to the counting of which ob- 
jections have been made, shall be rejected ex- 
cept by the affirmative vote of the two Houses. 
When the two Houses have voted, they shall 
immediately reassemble, and the presiding offi- 
cer shall then announce the decision of the 
question submitted. And any other question 
pertinent to the object for which the two 
Houses are assembled may be submitted and 
determined in like manner. 

The second section provides that if more 
than one return shall be received by the Presi- 
dent of the Senate from a State, purporting to 
be the certificates of electoral votes given at 
the last preceding election for President and 
Vice-President in such State, all such returns 
shall be opened by him in the presence of the 
two Houses when assembled to count the votes ; 
and that return from such State shall be count- 
ed which the two Houses, acting separately, 
shall decide to be the true and valid return. 

By the third section it is provided that 
when the two Houses separate to decide upon 
an objection that may have been made to the 
counting of any electoral vote or votes from 
any State, or for the decision of any other ques- 
tion pertinent thereto, each Senator and Rep- 
resentative may speak to such objection or 


question ten minutes, and not oftener than 


once; but after such debate has lasted two 
hours, it shall be in the power of a majority of 
each House to direct that the main question 
ishall be put without further debate. 

_ Section 4 declares that, at such joint meet- 
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ing of the two Houses, seats shall be provided 
as follows: For the President of the Senate, 
the Speaker’s chair; for the Speaker, imme- 
diately upon his left; the Senators in the body 
of the Hall upon the right of the presiding 
officer; for the Representatives, in the body 
of the Hall not provided for the Senators; for 
the tellers, Secretary of the Senate, and Clerk 
of the House of Representatives, at the Clerk’s 
desk; for the other officers of the two Houses, 
in front of the Olerk’s desk and upon each side 
of the Speaker’s platform. The joint meeting 
shall not be dissolved until the electoral votes 
are all counted and the result declared; and 
no recess shall be taken unless a question shall 


have arisen in regard to counting any such 


votes, in which case it shall be competent for 
either House, acting separately, in the manner 
hereinbefore provided, to direct a recess not 
beyond the next day at the hour of ten o’clock 
in the forenoon. 

Mr. Bayard, of Delaware, said: “I have felt 
long that which I apprehend the honorable 
Senator from Indiana has felt, some degree of 
embarrassment in regard to the measure of 
power committed to Congress over the count- 
ing, accepting or rejecting of the electoral 
votes of the electors ofthe various States. The 
letter of the Constitution on this subject is very 
meagre. In the second article of the original 
Constitution it was provided that ‘each State 
shall appoint, in such manner as the Legisla- 
ture thereof may direct, a number of electors 
equal to the whole number of Senators and 
Representatives to which the State may be én- 
titled in Congress ;’ and then proceeds to ex- 
clude Senators or Representatives or persons 
holding an office of trust or profit from the 
office of elector. Then follows in the original 
Constitution a provision for the meeting of the 
electors, which has been superseded and an- 
nulled by the twelfth amendment of the Con- 
stitution. Then follows a paragraph author- 
izing Congress in its discretion to determine 
the time of choosing the electors and the day 
on which they shall give their votes, and de- 
claring that that day shall be the same day 
throughout the United States. 

“The twelfth article of amendments, super- 
seding a portion of the third paragraph of the 
second article, provided that— 

The electors shall meet in their respective States 
and vote by ballot for President and Vice-President, 
one of whom, at least, shall not be an inhabitant of 
the same State with themselves; they shall name in 
their ballots the person voted for as President, and 
in distinct ballots the person voted for as Vice- 
President, and they shall make distinct lists of all 


persons voted for as President, and of all persons 
voted for as Vice-President, and of the number of 


votes for each; which lists they shall sign and cer- — 


tify, and transmit sealed to the seat of Government 
of the United States, directed to the President of 
the Senate. The President of the Senate shall, in 
the presence of the Senate and House of Representa- 


tives, open all the certificates and the votes shall 


then be counted, 


“This latter clause contains all the power — 
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that is delegated to the two Houses of Con- 
gress or to any other officer of the Government 
in respect to the counting of the electoral vote ; 
and the present bill provides simply the legis- 
lative machinery to accomplish this result. 
There has been argument heretofore before 
Congress, which I have concurred in, to the 
effect that the two Houses are mere witnesses 
to the counting of these votes. The only officer 
named is the Presiding Officer of the Senate, 
into whose custody the certificates shall have 
been delivered in accordance with the man- 
date of the Constitution by the electors or their 
agents, their messengers, and those certificates 
being in his hands are to be opened by him 
and the votes are then to be counted; by 
whom, is simply a matter of inference, perhaps 
of necessary inference; but they are to be 
counted.” 

Mr. Sherman, of Ohio, said: ‘‘The proviso 
of section 3, in my judgment, may possibly 
enable either House to defeat the object of the 
bill, the object of the bill as declared on the 
second page, in section 1, being to prevent 
either House from defeating the counting of 
the vote of any State, and to repeal the prac- 
tice that had grown up under the twenty-sec- 
ond joint rule, by which either House might 
by its affirmative vote exclude any State for 
any cause whatever from haying its electoral 
vote counted for President. That rule is sufli- 
ciently met by the language of the twenty- 
ninth, thirtieth, and thirty-first lines of the first 
section, as follows: 

And no electoral vote or votes from any State, to 
the counting of which objections have been made, 


shall be rejected except by the affirmative vote of the 
two Houses. 


“But, under the proviso to section 3, I fear 
very much that either House might by indirec- 
tion defeat the counting of a vote, because it 
provides for the separation of the two Houses 
and the consideration by each House of the 
question, and then provides: 

That after such debate has lasted two hours it 
shall be in the power of a majority of each House to 


direct that the main question shall be put without 
further debate. 3 


“This provision is not compulsory, and either 
House might prolong debate indefinitely, and 
thus prevent the question from being taken on 
the counting of the vote. It istrue it is rather 
a violent supposition to suppose that either 
House of Congress would, by an abuse of its 
power, endanger the existence of the Govern- 
ment; but the object of this bill is to guard 
against all possibility of the abuse of power in 
that respect, and it is not an improbable sup- 
position that in high party times, under great 
excitement, one House might thus neglect or 
refuse to direct the main question to be put. 
We know very well the influence of party ex- 
citement and party feeling, especially under 
strong provocation. Therefore it seems to me 
that this provision ought to be more peremp- 
tory in its character; it ought to require, after 
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two hours’ debate, a peremptory putting of the 
main question. I suggest to the Senator from 
Indiana whether it would not be safer and 
more in harmony with the object of the bill to 
require after a reasonable time, say two hours, 
that the question should be put in each House 
and the convention again assembled. I there- 
fore move an amendment to make the provision 
read: ‘That after such debate has lasted two 
hours it shall be the duty of each House to put 
the main question without further debate.’ ” 

Mr. Cooper, of Tennessee, said: ““ We do 
know that the difficulty which the second sec- 
tion seeks to provide against has arisen and 
may arise in the future; and the great ques- 
tion to be determined, it seems to me, is, where 
shall we lodge the power of deciding in such 
an emergency what has been the expressed 
will of the people of a State who may by some 
abnormal condition in their political affairs 
send two returns to be counted purporting to 
be the yote of the electoral college of that 
State ? 

“The bill as reported by the committee pro- 
poses to vest this power in the two Houses of 
Congress, acting separately, It provides that 
they must concur before the President of the 
Senate or the proper officer shall be permitted 
to count either of the returns thus made. It 
seems to me that, if we would avoid a conflict 
where such a difficulty arises, it would be bet- 
ter to vest the choice of which is the proper 
return in somebody who will determine it and 
not leave it between the two Houses, which 
may be composed, as at present, of opposite 
politics, and which would be apt in that case 
to disagree, and thus exclude the vote of any 
State that might thus send two or more re- 
turns. 

“The suggestion was first intimated by the 
Senator from Pennsylvania, and afterward by 
the Senator from Maryland, that, as the Con- 
stitution has vested the House of Representa- 
tives, who are directly from the people, with 
the power to choose a President in default of 
an election by the people, it gives us the proper 
idea of what would be the safest body with 
which to intrust this power of choice in the 
event of a difference of opinion, or of two re- 
turns coming from any one State. It strikes 
me to be more consistent with the theory of 
the Constitution of the United States that this 
power should be vested in that body, thus 
pointed out by the Constitution to choose a 
President where the people themselves shall 
fail to make a choice, than that it should be 
placed elsewhere. I therefore have prepared 
an amendment to the second section, which I 
offer for the consideration of the Senate, car- 
rying out this view to vest in the House of 
Representatives, the representatives of the peo- 
ple, the choice of the proper returns to be 
counted in the event that two or more returns 
are sent up. I move to strike out in the second 
section all after the word “which,” in line — 
seven, to the end of the section as follows: 
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_ The two Houses, acting separately, shall decide 
to be the true and validreturn. — 


* And in lieu thereof insert— 


The House of Representatives, voting by States, 
in the manner provided by the Constitution when 
the election devolves upon the House, shall decide 
to be the true and valid return. 


“So that, if amended, the section will read: 


That if more than one return shall be received by 
the President of the Senate from a State, purporting 
to be the certificates of electoral votes given at the 
last preceding election for President and Vice-Presi- 
dent in such State, all such returns shall be opened 
by him in the presence of the two Houses when as- 
sembled to count the votes; and that return from 
such State shall be counted which the House of Rep- 
resentatives, voting by States, in the manner pro- 
vided by the Constitution when the election devolves 
upon the House, shall decide to be the true and valid 

* return.”’ 


Mr. Frelinghuysen, of New Jersey, said: 
“Mr. President, it had always appeared to me 
that the provision of the twellth article of 
the amendments to the Oonstitution, which 
declares that the President of the Senate shall, 
in the presence of the Senate and House of 
Representatives, open all the certificates, and 
omits to say that he shall do anything more, 
was equivalent to the exclusion of the idea that 
any other duty was to be performed by him, 
and that the Constitution left it open as to who 
should count the votes otherwise than by stat- 
ing that they should ‘then be counted.’ There 
is some force, however, in the resolution of the 
convention to which our attention has been 
called by the Senator from Maryland; and as 
we are making suggestions it has occurred to 
me that the second section might be amended 

by adding: ' 

And if the two Houses do not agree as to which is 


the true and valid return, then the President of the 
Senate shall determine which is the valid return. 


_ “J donot mean to say that, on deliberation, 
that is the best provision; but it is very clear 
from the amendments which have been offered 
that it is within the compass of our power to 
provide for that omission which exists in the 
bill.” 

Mr. Oooper: I ask leave to modify my 
amendment, instead of striking out to leave 
the section as it now is, and add the words: 

- And if the Houses do not agree on which return 
shall be counted, the House of Representatives, vot- 
ing by States in the manner provided by the Con- 

' stitution when the election devolves upon the House, 
‘shall decide which shall be the true and valid return. 


: 4 ‘So that the question shall only be left to the 
House voting in that way in the event that the 
two Houses acting separately cannot agree.” 

_..On March 14th, the Senate, as in Committee 

of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the 

di provide for and regulate the counting of 
President and Vice-President, and the 

of questions arising thereon, the pend- 

; ion being on the amendment of Mr, 

‘Sherman to strike out in lines seven, eight, 

and nine, of the third section the words: 
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In the power of a majority of each House to direct 
that the main question shall be put. 


And insert in lieu thereof: 
The duty of each House to put the main question. 


So that the proviso will read : 


Provided, That, after such debate has lasted two 
hours, it shall be the duty of each House to put the 
main question without further debate. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The President pro tempore: ‘The question 
will now be on the amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Tennessee (Mr. Cooper), 
which will be read.” 

Mr. Johnston, of Virginia, said: “Mr. Presi- 
dent, I offer the following amendment to the 
amendment, as a substitute for it: 

But if the Senate should vote for counting one cer- 
tificate and the House of Representatives another, 
the joint meeting of the two Houses shall finally de- 
termine which shall be counted, by a vote by States, 
the representation from each State (including the 
Senators therefrom) having one vote; but if the 
representation of any State shall be equally divided 
its vote shall not be counted. 


The President pro tempore: “ The question 
is on the amendment of the Senator from Vir- 
ginia to the amendment of the Senator from 
Tennessee.” 

Mr. Johnston: “It is evident that the bill 
is defective in one respect. The author of the 
bill himself admits that in a certain contingency 
this bill will not be operative ; that where there 
are two returns from a State and the House of 
Representatives votes for accepting one return 
and the Senate the other, in that event the 
vote of the State will be lost. It seems to me 
in a bill of so much importance as this there 
ought to be no omission of that sort, but that 
the bill ought to be complete and provide for 
every contingency that may arise. It is not only 
the right of Congress to provide for counting 
the electoral votes, butit is an imperative duty, 
and we ought to perform that duty. It seems 
to me that Congress itself is the only body to 
determine this question. The Constitution pro- 
vides that where there has been no election by 
the people the House of Representatives shall 
decide who shall be President, but the same 
Constitution provides that where there shall 
be no election of Vice-President the Senate 
shall decide who shall be Vice-President. The 
second article of the Constitution in the second 
section has this provision. After providing 
for the election of President by the House, it 
Says: ver 

The person having the greatest number of votes 
as Vice-President shall be the Vice-President, if 
such number be a majority of the whole number of 
electors appointed ; and if no person have a majority, 
then from the two highest numbers on the list the 
Senate shall choose the Vice-President ; a quorum 
for the purpose shall consist of two-thirds of the 
whole number of Senators, and a majority of the 
whole number shall be necessary to a choice. But 
no person constitutionally ineligible to the office of 


President shall be eligible to that of Vice-President 


of the United States. a 


tions there, for you put the 
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‘Tt sooms, then, according to that provision 
of the Constitution, that in a certain event the 
Vioo-President shall be chosen by the Senate, 
There is provision for the failure of an election 
by the electoral college of President and Vice- 
President; in one event the House elects the 
President, and in another event the Senate 
elects the Vico-President, The returns of the 
election of both officers are embraced in the 
same certificates, It would seem to me, there- 
fore proper, as the election is for both, that the 
two Houses shoultl be the joint tribunal to de- 
termine the question, In that view I think 
the amendment I haye offered is the proper 
solution of this question,” : 

Mr. Frelinghuysen, of New Jersey, said: I 
shall propose an amendment when the proper 
time comes, which I will now read: 

If the two Houses shall not agree, the difference 
shall be immediately referred to the Chief-Justice 
of the Supreme Court, the presiding officer of the 
Senate, and the Speaker of the House, whose de- 
dision shall be final, If the Chief-Justice is absent 
or inmablo to attend, the senior Associate Justice of 
the Supreme Court present in the Capitol or other 
place of meeting shall act in his place, 


“This is a judicial question; a question of 
law and of fact; but judicial, whether of fact 
or law; andit seems to me that there is a pro- 
prioty in referring it to the presiding officer of 
the judicial department, It is true that it is 
judicial, and yet it is political in its nature, 
Tho Oonstitution has imposed certain duties 
tipon the presiding officer of the Senate, and 
the presiding officers of the Senate and of the 
Tlouse are competently associated with the 
Ohiof-Justice, If it be said that nothing will 
result excepting the loss of the vote of one 
State unless we make this arrangement, the 
loss of one State is a groat loss; it is an organic 
loss; it is a loss that may change the character 
of the whole election; it is a loss that the 
people of this country would not quietly sub- 
mit to. It seems to me it is very important 
that before we pass this bill we should make 
auch arrangement as will secure the vote of 
overy State, for thereby we may avoid civil 
war,” 

Mr. Thurman, of Ohio, said: “T am not pre- 
pared just now to vote upon any of the prop- 
ositions which have been suggested; that. is, 
Tam not as well prepared as I would like to 
be. This subject is full of difficulty, For 
roasons that T gave yesterday, I do not think 
i matter of disagreement can be referred to 
the Supreme Court. Ido not believe you can 
confer upon that court as a court any such 
power, I have seen no reason to change the 
opinion I expressed yesterday. 

“Then, to give the House of Representatives 
tho right to decide it may be a matter of ne- 
cossity, and yet there are very grave considera- 

i ouse under the 
temptation to disagree with the Senate, so that 
ho result of the disagreement may be that the 
Touse will have the decision alone. So, take 
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it any way you will, there is difficulty. I do 
not believe that we can or ought to confer 
this power, in the case of disagreement of the 
Houses, upon the presiding officer of either 
House. Ido not think that canbe done. What 
I desire is that we may, in the situation in 
which we find ourselves placed, one House 
having a majority of one party and the other 
House having a majority of the other party, 
endeavor to come to some understanding that, 
being agreed upon, will command the support 
of reasonable men of all parties.” 

Mr. Frelinghuysen; “I move the amend- 
ment which I read to the Senate as an amend- 
ment to the amendment suggested by the 
Senator from Tennessee (Mr. Cooper), to come 
in after the word ‘ agree.’ ” 

The President pro tempore: ‘The Senator 
from New Jersey moyes to amend the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Tennessee by strik- 
ing out all after the word ‘agree’ and insert- 
ing what he has read, which is to perfect the 
text while the substitute is pending offered by 
the Senator from Virginia (Mr. Johnston), 
The Senator from Virginia proposes a substi- 
tute for the whole amendment, striking out all 
after the word ‘and,’ The rule permits a per- 
fection of the text. The question will be first 
on the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from New Jersey.” 

Mr, Morton, of Indiana, said: “ Mr. Presi- 
dent, there are three propositions here as 
amendments to the second section of this bill. 
That section provides for a case where there 
are two returns of electoral votes from the 
same State, and further provides that only that 
return which both Houses agree is the true 
and valid return shall be counted. 

“But, sir, I now present the question as 
to whether you can constitute an umpire be- 
tween these two Houses. In the first place, 
to go back to the main proposition, the Con- 
stitution declares that— 

The President of the Senate shall, in the presence 
of the Senate and House of Representatives, open 
all the certificates, and the votes shall then be 
counted, 

“Two constructions are contended for here, 
One is that the President of the Senate him- 
self shall open and count the votes and shall 
determine all questions arising upon the cer- 
tificates, or, in case there are two certificates, 
shall decide which is the true and valid re- 
turn, That is one construction claimed, There 
is another that the duty of the President of 
the Senate is simply to open the certificates in 
the presence of the two Houses; that the two 
Houses are assembled, not as a joint conven- 
tion, but each in its separate capacity; that. 
they are there not only as witnesses, but they 
are there as judges; and, if a question arises 
in regard to the vote of a State or a part of it,. 
it is to be settled by the two Houses who are 
present there as the judges of the election, — 

‘We could, without doing any great vio- 
lence to the Constitution, adopt either of th 
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constructions. Each is possible under the 
language. The Constitution says: 

The President of the Senate shall, in the presence 
of the Senate and the House of Representatives, 
open all the certificates, and the votes shall then be 
counted. 


“Tt does not say who shall count them; it 
leaves it open to inference that they shall be 
counted by the two Houses on the one band, 
or by the President of the Senate on the other. 
I will assume, for the sake of the argument, 
that you can give to it either construction. I 
will assume that itis open to both views. Then 
the question comes, which is the more reason- 
able, which is the better, which is the safer of 
the two: to adopt that construction which 
gives this great power to one man, the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, who may be counting the 
votes for himself, as it has turned out six times 
in our history; or would it be safer to leave it 
to the determination of the two Houses of 
Congress, representing the States and the peo- 
ple? If we are open to adopt either one of 
these constructions, I say the latter is the 
safer, it is the more reasonable, it is in con- 
formity with the spirit of our government and 
of popular institutions. I then adopt the lat- 
ter construction.” 

The Presiding Officer (Mr. Mitchell in the 
chair): ‘‘ The question is on the amendment of 
the Senator from New Jersey (Mr. Freling- 
huysen) to the amendment of the Senator 
from Tennessee (Mr. Cooper).” 

The question being taken, resulted as follows: 

Yzuas—Messrs. Allison, Anthony, Bruce, Burn- 
side, Cameron of Pennsylvania, Conkling, Dawes, 
Ferry, Frelinghuysen, Hamlin, Howe, Logan, MeMil- 
lan, Morrill of Vermont, Morton, Paddock, Robert- 
son, Sharon, West, and Windom —20. 

Nays—Messrs. Bayard, Bogy, Booth, Boutwell, 
Christianey, Cooper, Davis, Eaton, Goldthwaite, 
Gordon, Ingalls, Johnston, Jones of Florida, Kelly, 
Kernan, Key, McCreery, McDonald, Maxey, Merri- 
mon, Mitchell, Norwood, Randolph, Ransom, Sauls- 
bury, Stevenson, lhurman, Whyte, and Withers—29, 

Assent—Messrs, Alcorn, Cameron of Wisconsin, 
Caperton, Clayton, Cockrell, Conover, Cragin, Den- 
nis, Dorsey, Edmunds, English, Hamilton, Harvey, 
Hitchcock, Jones of Nevada, Morrill of Maine, Ogles- 
by, Patterson, Sargent, Sherman, Speucer, Wadleigh, 
Wallace, and Wright—24. 


So the amendment to the amendment was 
rejected. 

The Presiding Officer: ‘“‘The question is on 
the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Virginia (Mr. Johnston) to the amendment of 
she Senator from Tennessee (Mr. Oooper).” 
Mr. Johnston: ‘‘I ask for the yeas and nays.” 
_The question being taken, resulted as follows: 

Yeas—Messrs. Allison, Bogy, Davis, Johnston, 
Kel McCreery, Ransom, Sargent, Saulsbury, Thur- 
and Withers—11. 

‘s—Messtrs. Booth, Boutwell, Burnside, Came- 
on of Pennsylvania, Cameron of Wisconsin, Chris- 
tianey, Cockrell, Conkling, Cooper, Dawes, Dennis, 


ato ds, Ferry, Frelinghuysen, Gordon, 
ock, Howe, Ingalls, Jones of Flor- 
, McDonald, McMillan, Maxey, Mer- 
Il, Morton, Norwood, Oglesby, Pad- 
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dock, Randolph, Robertson, Sharon, West, Whyte, 
Windom, and Wright—39. 

Axzspnt—Messrs. Alcorn, Anthony, Bayard, Bruce, 
Caperton, Clayton, Conover, Cragin, Dorsey, Eng- 
lish, Goldthwaite, Hamlin, Harvey, Jones of Nevada, 
Kernan, Morrill of Maine, Morrill of Vermont, Pat- 
terson, Sherman, Spencer, Stevenson, Wadleigh, and 
Wallace—23, 


So the amendment to the amendment was 
rejected. 

The President pro tempore: “The question 
recurs on the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Tennessee (Mr. Cooper), which 
will be read.” 

The Secretary read the amendment, as fol- 
OWS: 


And if the two Houses do not agree as to which 
return shall be counted, then that vote shall be 
counted which the House of Representatives, voting 
by States in the manner provided by the Constitu- 
tion when the election devolves upon the House, 
shall decide to be the true and valid return. 


The yeas and nays being taken, resulted as 
follows: 


Yeas—Messrs. Bogy, Caperton, Cooper, Davis, 
Gordon, Johnston, ‘Kelly, McCreery, McDonald, 
Ransom, Saulsbury; Thurman, and Withers—13. 

Nays—Messrs. Allison, Booth, Boutwell, Burn- 
side, Cameron of Pennsylyania, Cameron of Wis- 
consin, Christiancy, Cockrell, Conkling, Dawes, 
Dennis, Eaton, Edmunds, Ferry, Frelinghuysen, 
Hamilton, Hitchcock, Howe, Ingalls, Jones of Flor- 
ida, Key, Logan, McMillan, Maxey, Merrimon, 
Mitchell, Morton, Oglesby, Paddock, ‘Robertson, 
Sargent, West, Whyte, Windom, and Wright—35, 

AxBsENT— Messrs. Alcorn, Anthony, Bayard, 
Bruce, Clayton, Conover, Cragin, Dorsey, English, 
Goldthwaite, Hamlin, Harvey, Jones of Nevada, 
Kernan, Morrill of Maine, Morrill of Vermont, Nor- 
wood, Patterson, ote a Sharon, Sherman, Spen- 
cer, Stevenson, Wadleigh, and Wallace—25. 


So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. Maxey, of Texas, said: “I offer an 
amendment, and ask that it be read.” 

The Chief Clerk: ‘‘The amendment is to 
add to the second section the following: 


But if the two Houses fail to agree as to which of 
the returns shall be counted, then the President of 
the Senate, as presiding officer of the two Houses, 
shall decide which is the true and valid return, and 
the same shall then be counted.”’ 


The President pro tempore: “The section 
will be read as it will stand if this amendment 


be agreed to.” 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Sxction 2. That if more than one return shall be 
received by the President of the Senate from a State, 
purporting to be the certificates of electoral vote 
given at the last preceding election for President an 
Vice-President in such State, all such returns shall — 
be opened by him in the presence of the two Houses 
when assembled to count the votes; and that return 
from such State shall be counted which the two 
Houses, acting separately, shall decide to be the 
true and valid return. But if the two Houses fail 
to agree as to which of the returns shall be counted, 
then the President of the Senate, as presiding officer 
of the two Houses, shall decide which is the true 
and valid return, and the same shall then be counted. 


Mr. Edmunds, of Vermont, said: “I have — 
two objections to this amendment. The first 
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is one perhaps of mere phraseology. It de- 
clares that ‘the President of the Senate, as 
presiding officer of the two Houses, shall de- 
cide.’ I do not think myself, under the Con- 
stitution, that any duty of the President of the 
Senate imposed upon him by the Constitution, 
in respect of counting the votes, is in the 
character of a presiding officer of the two 
Houses, which implies a strict joint assembly, 
and logically to my mind would imply that the 
two Houses then and there assembled, as they 
frequently do in the States, as they do in my 
State, should act in a consolidated way, and 
decide any question that might arise just as 
either House would alone. Therefore, phrased 
as the amendment is, I cannot vote for it for 
that reason, for I do not understand that the 
President of the Senate is the presiding officer 
of either House when he is performing that 
duty, in any legal and constitutional sense. 
That he sits in the chair, and that everybody 
keeps quiet, I agree; but in respect of it in a 
legal and constitutional sense I do not believe 
it at all. But of course it would be very easy 
to change that phraseology. 

“The objection that I have in substance to 
this amendment, and which to my mind is 
absolutely fatal, is that the President of the 
Senate may be, sometimes has been, and very 
‘likely often will be, a candidate for President or 
for Vice-President himself, and this amendment 
proposes that that very person, selected by 
designation, shall, in a case of great doubt and 
dispute, when the two Houses, acting with a 
patriotic disposition to follow the law and the 
Constitution, are unable to agree, decide him- 
self whether he shall be President or not. It 
appears to me that that would be a very unsafe 
and dangerous proposition. It is wrong in 
principle, as I think; and, that it would be 
dangerous in the last degree in practice, I have 
no doubt at all.” 

Mr. Cameron, of. Pennsylvania, said: “I 

‘would suggest to the Senator from Texas to 
make a correction in his amendment by blot- 
ting out the words ‘as Presiding Officer of the 
two Houses.’ ” 

Mr. Maxey: ‘“‘T will state to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania that my attention was 
called to that by the Senator from Vermont. 
I think the expression ‘President of the Sen- 

_ate’ is sufficient, and that the words ‘as 

_ Presiding Officer of the two Houses’ are un- 

necessary. I ask that that modification be 
made.” 

The Chief Clerk: “It is proposed to insert 

- at the end of the second section of the bill the 

. following: 


But if the two Houses fail to agree as to which of 


_ the returns shall be counted, then the President ot 
the Senate shall decide which is the true and valid 
return, and the same shall then be counted.” 

_, The President pro tempore: “The question 

is on agreeing to this amendment.” 
The call of the roll resulted as follows: 


’- “¥ras—Messrs. Bogy, Cameron of Pennsylvania, 


ee 
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Hamlin, Maxey, Robertson, Sargent, and Withers 
—T 


Nays—Messrs. Allison, Anthony, Bayard, Booth. 
Boutwell, Burnside, Cameron of Wisconsin, Caper- 
ton, Christianey, Conkling, Dawes, Dennis, Eaton. 
Edmunds, English, Ferry, Frelinghuysen, Gold- 
thwaite, Gordon, Hamilton, Howe, Ingalls, Johnston. 
Jones of Florida, Jones of Nevada, Kelly, Key, Mc- 
Creery, McDonald, Merrimon, Mitchell, Morrill ‘o! 
Maine, Morton, Norwood, Oglesby, Sharon, Whyte, 
and Wright—38. ; 

AxssEnt—Megsrs. Alcorn, Bruce, Clayton, Cock- 
rell, Conover, Cooper, Cragin, Davis, Leh Har- 
vey, Hitchcock, Kernan, Logan, McMillan, forrill 
of Vermont, Paddock, Patterson, Randolph, Ran- 
som, Saulsbury, Sherman, Spencer, Stevenson, Thur- 
man, Wadleigh, Wallace, West, and Windom—28. 


So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. Merrimon, of North Carolina, said: “1 
now offer the amendment which I suggested.” 

The Chief Clerk: “It is proposed in sec- 
tion 2 of the bill, lines seven, eight, and nine, 
to strike out the words: 


The two Houses acting separately shall decide to 
be the true and valid return. 


‘¢ And in lieu thereof to insert: 


Shall be duly authenticated by the State author- 
ties, recognized by, and in harmony with, the United 
States, as provided by the Constitution. 


‘So that the section will read, if amended: 


That if more than one return shall be received by 
the President of the Senate from a State, purporting 
to be the certificates of the electoral votes given ai 
the last preceding election for President and Vice 
President in such State, all such returns shall be 
opened by him in the presence of the two Houses 
when assembled to count the votes; and that returr 
from such State shall be counted which shall be 
duly authenticated by the State authorities recog: 
nized by, and in harmony with, the United States 
as provided by the Constitution.” 


The President pro tempore: ‘‘The question 
is on the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from North Carolina.” 

The amendment was rejected. , 

Mr. Randolph, of New Jersey, said: ‘I have 
withheld the amendments that were under dis. 
cussion yesterday, partly because I did not in- 
tend to speak to them, and partly because I felt 
that some amendments might be offered that 
would do away with the necessity for those 
which I had already presented. I now offer 
as an amendment to the pending bill the addi- 
tional sections which I send to the Chair, and 
I ask the Clerk to read them.” 

The Chief Olerk: “It is proposed to insert 
as additional sections to the bill the followi 

Szcrion —. To insure each State the count of 
electoral vote, except it shall be rejected, as provid 
for in section 1 of this act, it is declared the duty « 
each House of Congress to record its vote by ye 
and nays upon all questions as to which are the t 
and valid returns of a State; and it shall be the d 
of the presiding officer of each House to immediai 
forward to the other a true and detailed ret’ 
such vote. : fv 

Sro. —. Should it then appear that the two Hor 
have failed to agree as to which are the tru 
valid returns, they shall immediately reass 
and the President of the Senate shall announce t 
returns as valid which shall have received a m: 
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f all the votes cast in both Houses of Congress, con- 
idered as if in joint meeting assembled. 

Sno. —. Should it occur that the aggregate vote 
f both Houses be equally divided upon the ques- 
ion, then, and in that event only, the President of 
he Senate shall give the casting vote. 

Mr. Randolph: ‘‘ The Senator from Indiana, 
n speaking to this question, said that’ no plan 
iad been presented, that no plan could be pre- 
ented, which would not in certain exigencies 
eave a State unrepresented. I called his at- 
ention yesterday to the fact that the operation 
yf the amendment that I had proposed would 
et rid of that difficulty. Under the amend- 
nent that I have suggested there is no contin- 
‘ency in which the electoral vote of a State 
an fail to be counted. Whether this be the 
ight plan or not, I do not pretend to say, but 
do say that the two Houses of Congress in 
ne way or another will decide, and must de- 
ide, which the true returns of a State are, 
nd the difficulty that has been so frequently 
uggested in the course of this debate is over- 
ome by it, and that, too, in a plain, practical 
nanner.”’ 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and being 
aken, resulted as follows: 

Yras—Messrs, Bayard, Caperton, Cooper, Davis, 
rordon, Johnston, | aoe Randolph, Ransom, 
aulsbury, Thurman, and Withers—12. 

Nays—Messrs. Poey nr Honbwel), Burnside, Cam- 
ron of Wisconsin, Christiancy, Conkling, Cragin, 
Jawes, Dennis, Dorsey, Eaton, Edmunds, Ferry, 
‘relinghuysen, Goldthwaite, Hamlin, Howe, Jones 
f Florida, Kelly, Key, Logan, McDonald, MeMil- 
v1, Merrimon, Mitchell, Morrill of Maine, Morton, 
lslesby, Paddock, Patterson, Sargent, Spencer, 
Vadleigh, West, Whyte, Windom, and Wright—37. 
Assent — Messrs. Alcorn, Allison, Anthony, 
sooth, Bruce, Cameron of Pennsylvania, Clayton, 
lockrell, Conover, English, Hamilton, Harvey, 
litehcock, Ingalls, Jones of Nevada, Kernan, Maxey, 
forrill of Vermont, Norwood, Robertson, Sharon, 
herman, Stevenson, and Wallace—24. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as 
mended, and the amendments made as in 
Joramittee of the Whole were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a 
hird reading, and was read the third time. 
Mr. Burnside, of Rhode Island, said: “TI 
10ve a reconsideration of the vote by which 
his bill was ordered to a third reading, with 
view to offer an amendment.” 

The President pro tempore: ‘The Chair 
ears no objection. The motion to order the 
ill to a third reading is reconsidered, and the 
ill is now open to amendment.” 

Mr. Burnside: “I now offer my amend- 
rent,” 

~The Ohief Clerk read the amendment; which 
sto strike out all of section 2, and insert in 
eu thereof— 
That if more than one return shall be received by 


ertificates of electoral votes given at the 
ing election for President and Vice-Pres- 
ch State, he shall immediately make a re- 
to the Chief-Justice of the Supreme 
United States, who shall at once cause 
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the said Supreme Court to proceed to examine as to 
who are the legal electors of said State, and shall 
have power to send for persons and papers ; and the 
said Chiet-Justice shall, on or before the last Tues- 
day in January next succeeding the meeting of the 
electors of President and Vice-President, report to 
the President of the Senate which of the said electors 
were legally elected; and the returns sent by the 
electors so designated shall, if in all other respects 
they are legal, be counted before the two Houses. 

Mr. Burnside: “TI am aware that there may 
be a supposed constitutional objection to this, 
but I think in an emergency like this, if it is 
possible for Congress to give the Constitution 
a liberal construction which will enable us to 
avoid the discord that may arise from double 
sets of returns from any single State at the 
next election, we ought to do it. Take, for 
instance, the case of Louisiana. If the elec- 
toral votes should be so equally divided as to’ 
make the return from that State decide the 
election, it is clear to me, and must be clear to 
every Senator here, that the two Houses would 
disagree upon that subject. It is clear to me 
that the present House of Representatives, the 
same House which is to act when we count the 
electoral votes at the next presidential elec- 
tion, would declare the McEnery government 
the legal government of the State of Louisiana. 
We all know that the Senate would declare the 
Kellogg government the legal government be- 
cause it has already passed a resolution to that 
effect. 

“Now, Mr. President, is it at all reasonable 
to suppose that either party would be satisfied 
with the result in such a case when the electo- 
ral votes are counted next February? Does 
any Senator believe that there would not be 
great discord in the country if that state of 
affairs should arise? Yet under this bill it 
may arise. I hold it to be the duty of Con- 
gress to pass some law or make some joint rule 
that will avert the difficulty.” 

Mr. Bayard, of Delaware: ‘I will offer now 
an amendment, the amendment originally pro- 
posed by the Senator from Tennessee (Mr. 
Cooper).” 

The Chief Clerk: ‘“ At the end of the sec-. 
ond section it is proposed to insert: ” 
And that.if the two Houses do not agree as to 
which return shall be counted, then that vote shall 
be counted which the House of Representatives, 
voting by States in the manner provided by the 
Constitution when the election devolves upon the 

House, shall decide to be the true and valid return. 

The President pro tempore: ‘‘ The question 
is on the amendment of the Senator from Del- 
aware (Mr. Bayard). The amendment is to 
modify the second section before the question — 
is taken on the amendment of the Senator from — 
Rhode Island (Mr. Burnside) to strike it out 
and insert a substitute. The Chair understands 
that this is the same amendment originally 
offered by the Senator from Tennessee (Mr. | 
Cooper).” > 

The question being taken, resulted as follows: | 

Yxras—Messrs. Bayard, Bogy, Caperton, Cooper, | ; 
Davis, Goldthwaite, Johnston, Kelly, Key, MeCree-__ 

: Sars mw aa 
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ry, McDonald, Maxey, Randolph, Ransom, Sauls- 
bury, ‘Thurman, Wallace, and Withers—18. 

Nays—Messrs. Allison, Anthony, Booth, Burn- 
side, Cameron of Pennsylvania, Cameron of Wiscon- 
sin, Christiancy, Conkling, Dawes, Dennis, Dorsey, 
Eaton, Edmunds, English, Ferry, Frelinghuysen, 
Hamilton, Hamlin, Howe, Jones of Nevada, Logan, 
MeMillan, Merrimon, Mitchell, Morrill of Maine, 
Morton, Oglesby, Paddock, Patterson, Sargent, 
Sherman, Whyte, Windom, and Wright—34, 

Azsent—Messrs. Aleorn, Boutwell, Bruce, Clay- 
ton, Cockrell, Conover, Cragin, Gordon, Harvey, 
Hitchcock, Ingalls, Jones of Florida, Kernan, Mor- 
rill of Vermont, Norwood, Robertson, Sharon, Spen- 
cer, Stevenson, Wadleigh, and West—21. 


So the amendment was rejected. 

The President pro tempore: “The question 
recurs on the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Rhode Island (Mr. Burnside).” 

The amendment was rejected. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, and was read the third time. 

The President pro tempore: ‘Shall the bill 

pass ?” 
' The yeas and nays being taken, resulted as 
follows: 


Yuas—Messrs. Allison, Anthony, Booth, Burn- 
side, Cameron of Pennsylvania, Cameron of Wiscon- 
sin, Christianey, Dawes, Dorsey, Ferry, Frelinghuy- 
sen, Hamilton, Hamlin, Hitchcock, Ingalls, Jones 
of Nevada, Key, Logan, McMillan, Merrimon, Mitch- 
ell, Morrill of Maine, Morton, Oglesby, Paddock, 
Patterson, Sargent, Sherman, Spencer, Thurman, 
Windom, and Wright—32. 

Nays—Messrs. Bayard, Bogy, Caperton, Cockrell, 
Conkling, Cooper, Davis, Dennis, Eaton, Edmunds, 
English, Goldthwaite, Howe, Johnston, Jones of 
Florida, Kelly, McCreery, McDonald, Maxey, Ran- 
dolph, Ransom, Saulsbury, Stevenson, Wallace, 
Whyte, and Withers—26. : 

Axssrnt--Messrs. Alcorn, Boutwell, Bruce, Clay- 
ton, Conover, Cragin, Gordon, Harvey, Kernan, 
Morrill of Vermont, Norwood, Robertson, Sharon, 
Wadleigh, and West—15. 


So the bill was passed. 


In the Senate, on December 15, 1875, Mr. 
Morton, of Indiana, submitted the following 
concurrent resolutions, which were read: 


1. Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representa- 
tives concurring), That the people of the United 
States constitute a nation, pid, are one people in the 
sense of national unity. 

2. Resolved, That the Government of the United 
States is not a compact between the States in their 
municipal and corporate characters, but was formed 
by the people of the United States in their primary 
capacity; that the rights of the States are defined 
and guaranteed by the Constitution, and not by any 
outside theory of State sovereignty; and that the 
rights of the States cannot be enlarged or diminished 
except by an amendment to the Constitution. — 

3. Hesolved, That the rights of the States have the 
same sanction and security in the Constitution as the 
rights and powers of the national Government; and 
that local domestic government by the States within 
the limits of the Constitution is an essential part of 
our free republican system. 

_4. Fesolved, That the doctrine that a State has the 
right to secede from the Union is inconsistent with 
the idea of nationality, is in conflict with the spirit 
and structure of the Constitution, and should be re- 
garded as having been forever extinguished by the 
_ suppression of the rebellion. teh 


_ The resolutions were ordered to be printed, 
_ but no subsequent action was taken on them. 
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In the Senate, on January 10th, Mr. Whyte, 
of Maryland, offered the following: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives 
concurring), That the people of the several States, 
acting in their highest sovereign capacity as free and 
independent States, adopted the Federal Constitution 
and established a form of government in the nature 
of a confederated republic, and, for the purpose of 
carrying into effect the objects for which it, was 
formed, delegated to that Government certain rights 
enumerated in said Constitution, but reserved to the 
States respectively or to the people thereof all the 
residuary powers not delegated to the United States 
by the Constitution nor prohibited by it to the States. 


No vote was taken on the resolution. 


In the House, on December 15, 1875, Mr. 
Hale, of Maine, submitted the following pream- 
ble and resolution, upon which he called the 
previous question ; 

Whereas, The country is suffering under the evils of 
an irredeemable currency, which causes uncertainty 
in business and stimulates speculation, to the preju- 
dice of legitimate business and labor; and whereas 
both political parties in the United States stand com- 
mitted against repudiation and in favor of a speedy 
return to specie payment; and whereas Congress 
established a like policy in the act of March 16, 1869, 
which was followed by the act of January 14, 1875, 
providing for the resumption of specie payments on 
the Ist day of January, 1879: therefore— 

Resolved, That, in the judgment of this House, 
prompt legislative measures should be taken to ren- 
der the said act of January 14, 1875, effective, by 
placing in the hands of the Secretary of the Treasury 
whatever power may be necessary to that end. 


The question was upon seconding the pre- 
vious question. 

The House divided ; and the tellers reported 
that there were—yeas 75, nays 143. 

So the previous question was not seconded. 


In the House, on December 15th, Mr. Hol- 
man, of Indiana, said: ‘‘I submit the follow- 
ing resolution and on it demand the previous 
question: ” 


Resolved, That in the judgment of this House, in 
the present condition of the financial affairs of the 
Government, no subsidies in money, bonds, public 
lands, indorsements, or by pledge of the public ered- 
it, should be granted by Congress to associations or 
corporations engaged or proposing to engage in pub- 
lic or private antehiriadee and that all appropriations 
from the public Treasury ought to be limited at this 
time to such amounts only as shall be imperatively 
demanded by the public service, ~ 


The previous question was seconded ; 
138, nays not counted. 

The main question was ordered. eter 

The Speaker: ‘‘The main question having 
been ordered, the question is, Will the House 
adopt the resolution ?”’ widest 

The question was taken, and resulted as fol- 
lows: £ 

Yxas— Messrs. Adams, Ainsworth, Anderson, 
Ashe, Bast y, George A. Bagley, John H, Bagley, 
Jr., John H. Baker, William H. Baker, Ballou 
ning, Beebe, Bell, Blackburn, Blaine Blair, Bland, 5 
Bliss, Blount, Boone, Bradford, Bradley, John 
Young Brown, William R. Brown, Horatio C. Bur- 
chard, Samuel D. Burchard, Burleigh, John H. , 
Caldwell, William P. Caldwell, Campbell, Candler, 


yeas 


rrvse 
SOS = 


Cannon, Cason, Caswell, Cate, Cauldfield, Chapin, 
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Chittenden, John B. Clarke, of Kentucky, John B. 
Clark, Jr., of Missouri, Clymer, Cochrane, Collins, 
Conger, Cook, Cowan, Cox, Crapo, Crounse, Cul- 
berson, Cutler, Danford, Davis, Davy, De Bolt, 
Denison, Dibrell, Dobbins, Durand, Eames, Eden, 
Egbert Ellis, Ely, Evans, Faulkner, Felton, Forney, 
Fort, Foster, Franklin, Freeman, Frost, Frye, Ful- 
ler, Garfield, Gause, Gibson, Glover, Goodin, Gun- 
ter, Hale, Andrew H. Hamilton, Robert Hamilton, 
Haralson, Hardenbergh, Benjamin W. Harris, Hen- 
ry R. Harris, Harrison, Hartridge, Hartzell, Hatcher, 
Haymond, Henderson, Henkle, Hereford, Abram 8. 
Hewitt, Goldsmith W. Hewitt, Hill, Hoar, Holman, 
Hooker, Hopkins, Hoskins, Hubbell, Hunter, Hurd, 
Jenks, Frank Jones, Joyce, Kasson, Ketchum, Kim- 
ball, King Knott, Franklin Landers, George M. 
Landers, Lapham, Lawrence, Leavenworth, Levy, 
Lewis, Lord, Luttrell, Lynch, Lynde, Levi A. Mack- 
ey, Magoon, Maish, MacDougall, McCrary, Mc- 
Dill, McFarland, McMahon, Metcalfe, Miller, Milli- 
ken, Money, Monroe, Morgan, Morrison, Mutchler, 
Nash, Neal, New, Norton, O’Brien, Odell, Oliver, 
Packer, Page, Payne, John F, Philips, William A. 
Phillips, Pierce, Piper, Plaisted, Poppleton, Potter, 
Rainey, Randall, Rea, James B. Reilly, Rice, John 
Robbins, William M. Robbins, Roberts, Robinson, 
Miles Ross, Rusk, Sampson, Savage, Sayler, Scales, 
Schumaker, Seelye, Sheakley, Singleton, Sinnick- 
son, A. Herr Smith, William E. Smith, Southard, 
Sparks, Springer, Starkweather, Stenger, Steven- 
son, Stowell, ‘l'arbox, Teese, Thompson, Thomas, 
Thornburgh, Martin I. Townsend, Tufts, Turney, 
Van Vorhes, Vance, Waddell, Waldron, Charles C. 
B. Walker, Alexander 8. Wallace, Walling, Ward, 
‘Warren, Wheeler, Whiting, Whitthorne, Wiggin- 
ton, Wike, Willard, Alpheus 8. Williams, Charles 
G. Williams, James Williams, James D, Williams, 
Jeremiah N. Williams, William B. Williams, Willis, 
Benjamin Wilson, James Wilson, Alan Wood, Jr., 
Fernando Wood, and Woodworth—223, 

Nays—Messrs. Cabell, Darrall, Douglas, Dunnell, 
Goode, Hancock, John T. Harris, House, Hunton, 
Hyman, Thomas L. Jones, Kelley, Lamar, Mills, 
Morey, O’ Neill, Parsons, Benet John Reilly, Slem- 
ons, Smalls, Straight, Stone, Terry, Throckmorton, 
Tucker, Robert B. Vance, John W. Wallace, Eras- 
tus Wells, G. Wiley Wells, White, Yeates, and 
Young—36. 

Nor Votine—Messrs. ‘Atkins, Banks, Barnum, 
Bass, Bright, Buckner, Durham, Farwell, Hathorn, 
Hays, Hendee, Hoge, Hurlbut, Kehr, Lane, Edmund 
Ww. M. Mackey, Meade, Phelps, Platt, Powell, Pratt, 
-Purnam, Sobieski Ross, Schleicher, Swann, Wash- 
ington Townsend, Gilbert C. Walker, Walls, Walsh 
Whitehouse, Andrew Williams, Wilshire, and 
-Woodburn—33. 


So the resolution was adopted. 


In the House, on December 15th, Mr. 
Springer, of Illinois, said: ‘‘I offer the follow- 
ing resolution, upon which I move the previous 
‘question: ”’ 

Resolved, That, in the opinion of this House, the 
recedent established by Washington and other 
residents of the United States, in retiring from the 
presidential office after their second term, has be- 

me, by universal concurrence, a part of our repub- 
ic stem of government, and that any departure 

om this time-honored custom would be unwise, 
unpatriotic, and fraught with peril to our free insti- 


question was put upon seconding the 
3 question, and on a division there were 
144, nays 2. 
previous qnestion was seconded. The 
| question was then ordered to be put, be- 
on. the loption of the resolution. 
; 
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The question was taken on the resolution, 
and resulted as follows: 


Yxras—Messrs. Adams, Ainsworth, Anderson, 
Ashe Atkins, George A. Bagley, John H. Bagley, 
Jr., John H. Baker, William H. ‘Baker, aio Base 
ning, Beebe, Bell, Blackburn, Blair, Bland, Blount, 
Boone, Bradford, Bright, John Young Brown, Wil- 
liam R. Brown, Buckner, Horatio C. Burchard, Sam- 
uel D. Burchard, Burleigh, Cabell, John H. Cald- 
well, William P. Caldwell, Campbell, Candler, Ca- 
son, Cate, Cauldfield, Chapin, Chittenden, John B. 
Clarke, John B, Clark, Jr., Clymer, Cockrane, Col- 
lins, Conger, Cook, Cowan, Cox, Crapo, Crounse, 
Culberson, Cutler, Danford, Darrall, Davis, Davy, 
De Bolt,’ Dibrell Douglass, Dunnell, Durand, 
Eames, Eden Egbert, Ellis, Ely, Evans, Faulk- 
ner, Felton, Forney, Fort, Foster, Franklin, Free- 
man, Frost, Frye, Fuller, Garfield, Gause, Gibson, 
Glover, Goode, Goodin, Gunter, Hale, Andrew H. 
Hamilton, Robert Hamilton, Hancock, Harden- 
bergh, Benjamin W. Harris, Henry R. Harris, Johu 
T. Harris, Harrison, Hartridge, Hartzell, Hatcher, 
Haymond, Henderson, Henkle, Hereford, Abram 8. 
Hewitt, Goldsmith W. Hewitt, Hill, Hoar, Holman, 
Hooker, Hopkins, Hoskins, House, Hunter, Hun- 
ton, Jenks, Frank Jones, Thomas L. Jones, Joyce, 
Kasson, Kelley, Ketchum, Knott, Franklin Landers, 
George M. Landers, Lane, Lapham, Lawrence, 


‘ Leavenworth, Levy, Lewis, Lord, Luttrell, Lynde, 


Levi A. Mackey, Maish, McCeary, McDill, McMa- 
hon, Metealfe, Miller, Milliken, Mills, Money, Mon- 
roe, Morgan, Morrison Mutchler, Neal, New, Nor- 
ton, O’Brien, Odell, Oliver, ONeill, Packer, Par- 
sons, Payne, John F, Philips, William A. Phillips, 
Pierce, Piper, Poppleton, Potter, Powell, Randall, 
Rea, Reagan, John Reilly, James B. Reilly, Rice, 
John Robbins, William M. Robbins, Roberts, Rob- 
inson, Miles Ross, Sobieski Ross, Sampson, Savage, 
Sayler, Scales, Schumaker, Seelye, Sheakley, Sin- 
gleton, Sinnickson, A. Herr Smith, William E. 
Smith, Southard, Sparks, Springer, Starkweather, 
Stenger, Stevenson, Stone, Swann, Tarbox, Teese, 
Terry, Thompson, Thomas, Throckmorton, Martin 
I. Townsend, Washington Townsend, Tucker, 
Tufts, Turney, Van Vorhes, John L. Vance, Robert 
B. Vance, Waddell, Waldron, Charles C. B. Wal- 
ker, Gilbert C. Walker, John W. Wallace, Walling, 
Walsh, Ward, Warren, Erastus Wells, Wheeler, 
Whitehouse, Whitthorne, Wigginton, Wike, Wil- 
lard, Alpheus §, Williams, Charles G. Williams, 
James Williams, James D. Williams, Jeremiah N, 
Williams, William B, Williams, Willis, Benjamin 
Wilson, James Wilson, Alan Wood, Jr., Fernando 
Wood, Woodworth, Yeates, and Young—233. 

Nays—Messrs. Bradley, Denison, Haralson, Hoge, 
Hubbell, Hyman, Lynch, MacDougall, Nash, Page, 
Plaisted, Pratt, Smalls, Alexanders. Wallace, Walls, 
G. Wiley Wells, White, and Whiting—18. 

Nor Vorme—Messrs. Bagby, Banks, Barnum, 
Bass, Blaine, Bliss, Cannon, Caswell, Dobbins, Dur- 
ham, Farwell, Hathorn, Hayes, Hendee, Hurd, Hurl- 
but, Kehr, Kimball, King, Lamar, Edmund W. M. 
Mackey, Magoon, McFarland, Meade, Morey, Phelps, 
Platt, Purman, Rainey, Rusk, Schleicher, Slemons, 
Straight, Stowell, Thornburgh, Andrew Williams, 
Wilshire, and Woodburn—3s8, 


Accordingly the resolution was adopted. 


In the House, on March 13, 1876, Mr. Baker, of 
Indiana, said: ‘I send a resolution to the Clerk’s 
desk to be read, and move that the rules be sus- 
pended so as to adopt the resolution now, and 
upon that motion I call for the yeas and nays.” 

- The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the people of the United States con- 
stitute one nation and not a mere confederacy of 
‘States or nations; that the Constitution was formed 

‘ ~ ca 
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by the people acting in their primary and individual 
capacity through their delegates thereto duly consti- 
tuted; that the Government under the Constitution 
is one of the people, by the people, and for the peo- 
ple; that in its appropriate sphere the Government 
of this nation is sovereign and supreme; that in its 
nature it is permanent and indissoluble except by the 
act and consent of the whole people; that no State 
has the right or authority to Judge of the constitu- 
tionality of the laws enacted by it, and to nullify or 
resist the execution of the same; and that all overt 
acts by any State or the people thereof of secession 
therefrom, or of rebellion against the same, consti- 
tute treason ; and that the late war of the rebellion 
for the dismemberment of the Union was causeless 
and indefensible on any theory of right or constitu- 
tional law. 


The Speaker said: ‘The motion is to sus- 
pend the rules and adopt the resolution.” 

Mr. Cox, of New York, said: “I rise to a 
point of order. Would it be in order to read 
trom the Constitution the following?” 


Done in Convention by the unanimous consent of 
the States. GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


The Speaker: “It would not be.” 
The question was taken, and resulted as fol- 
lows: 


Yras— Messrs. Ainsworth, Anderson, John H. 
Baker, Ballou, Bass, Blaine, Bradley, William R. 
Brown, Horatio C. Burchard, peeks sitar Cannon, 
Cason, Caswell, Chittenden, Conger, Danford, Davy, 
Denison, Dobbins, Dunnell, Durand, Eames, Evans, 
Farwell, Fort, Foster, Frost, Goodin, Andrew H. 
Hamilton, Hardenbergh, Benjamin W. Harris, Ha- 
thorn, Haymond, Hendee, Henderson, Hoar, Hos- 
kins, Hubbell, Hunter, Hyman, Jenks, Joyce, Kasson, 
Kehr, Kelley, Lapham, Lawrence, Leavenworth, 
Lynch, Magoon, MacDougall, McCrary, MceDill, Mil- 
ler, Monroe, Nash, New, Norton, Oliver, ONeill, 
Packer, Page, Phelps, William A. Phillips, Pierce, 
Plaisted, Platt, Potter, Powell, James B. Reilly, 
Robinson, Rusk, Sampson, Seelye, Sinnickson, 
Smalls, A. Herr Smith, Strait, Stevenson, Teese, 
Thornburgh, Washington Townsend Tufts, Van 
Vorhes, John L. Vance, Alexander 8S. Wallace, John 
W. Wallace, White, Willard, Andrew Williams, 
Alpheus 8. Williams, Charles G. Williams, William 
B. Williams, James Wilson, Alan Wood, Jr., Wood- 
burn, and Woodworth—97. 

Nays—Messrs. Ashe, Atkins, Beebe, Blackburn, 

- Bland, Blount, Boone, Bright, John Young Brown, 
Cabell, John H. Caldwell, William P. Caldwell, 
Candler, Cate, John B. Clarke of Kentucky, Cook, 
Cowan, Culberson, De Bolt, Dibrell, Douglas, Ellis, 
Faulkner, Felton, Forney Franklin Glover, Goode, 
Gunter, Hancock, Henry R. Harris, Hartridge Gold- 
smith W. Hewitt, Hill, Hooker, House, Hunton, 
Hurd, Thomas L. Jones, Knott, Levy, Lewis, Lord, 
Mead, Milliken, Mutchler, Odell, Parsons, Payne, 
John F. Philips, Piper, Rea, Reagan, Rice, Riddle, 
John Robbins, William M. Robbins, Miles Ross, 
Scales, Sheakley, Singleton, William E. Smith, Stone, 
Terry, Throckmorton, Tucker, Robert B. Vance, 
Waddell, Charles C. B. Walker, Ward, James D. 
Williams, Jeremiah N, Williams, Willis, Yeates, and 
Young—75. : 

Nor Votrne—Messrs. Adams, Bagby, George A. 
Bagley, John H. Bagley, Jr., William H. Baker, 
Banks, Banning, Barnum, Bell, Blair, Bliss, Brad- 
ford, Buckner, Samuel D. Burchard, Burleigh, Caul- 
field, Chapin, John B. Clark, Jr., of Missouri, Cly- 

_ mer, Cochrane, Collins, Cox, Crapo, Crounse, Cutler, 
‘Darrall, Davis, Durham, Eden, Egbert, Ely, Free- 
man, Frye, Fuller Garfield, Gause, Gibson, Hale, 
Robert Hamilton, Haralson, John T. Harris, Harri- 
son, Hartzell, Hatcher, Hays, Henkle, Hereford, 

_ Abram 8. Hewitt, Hoge, Holman, Hopkins, Hurlbut, 
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Frank Jones, Ketchum, Kimball, King, Lamar, 
Franklin Landers, George M. Landers, Lane, Lut- 
trell, Lynde, Edmund W. M. Mackey, L. A. Mackey, 
Maish, McFarland, McMahon, Metcalfe, Mills, Money, 
Morey, Morgan, Morrison, Neal, O’Brien, Poppleton, 
Pratt, Purman, Rainey, Randall, Jobn Reilly, Rob- 
erts, Sobieski Ross, Savage, Sayler, Schleicher, 
Schumaker, Slemens, Southard, Sparks, Springer, 
Stenger, Stowell, Swann, Tarbox, Thompson, 
Thomas, Martin I, Townsend, Turney, Waldron, 
Gilbert C. Walker, Walling, Walls, Walsh, Warren, 
Erastus Wells, G. Wiley Wells Wheeler, White- 
house, Whiting, Whitthorne, Wigginton, Wike 
James Williams, Wilshire, Benjamin, Wilson, an 

Fernando Wood—117. 


So (two-thirds not voting in favor thereof) 
the resolution was not adopted. 


In the House, on March 13th, Mr. Cox, of 
New York, said: “‘I move to suspend the rules 
and adopt the following resolutions.” 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the people of the United States con- 
stitute a nation in the sense, to the extent, and for 
the purposes defined in the Federal Constitution. 

Resolved, That the Government ot the United 
States is a Federal Union, and was formed by the 

eople of the several States in their sovereign capac- . 
ity; that the rights and powers of the United States 
Government are defined and limited by the Federal 
Constitution, and these rights and powers cannot be 
enlarged or diminished except by an amendment to 
the Constitution. 

Resolved, That the rights of the States have the 
same sanction and security in the Constitution as the 
rights and_powers of the Federal Government, and 
that local domestic government by the several States 
within the limits of the Constitution is absolutely 
necessary for the preservation of the liberties of the 
citizen and the continuance of our republican system 
of government. 

esolved, That the doctrine that a State has a right 

to secede from the Union is in conflict with the idea 

of a ‘‘ perpetual union’’ as contemplated by the Con- 

stitution, and should be regarded as being forever 

qrngushes by the results of the recent civil con- 
ict. 


The Speaker: ‘‘ Those in favor of the motion 
to suspend the rules will vote ‘ Ay,’ and those 
opposed ‘ No.’” 

The question was then taken; and it was 
decided in the affirmative, as follows: 


Yras—Messrs. Ainsworth, Anderson, Ashe, At- 
kins, John H. Bagley, Jr., Banning, Bass, Beebe, 
Blackburn, Bland, Blount, Boone, Bright, John 
Young Brown, Buckner, Cabell John H. Caldwell, 
William P. Caldwell, Campbell, Cannon, Cason, 
Cate, Caulfield, John B. Clarke of Kentucky, Jobn 
B. Clark, Jr., of Missouri, Clymer, Cochrane, Cook, 
Cowan, Cox, Cutler, Davy, De Bolt, Dibrell Doug- 
las, Durand, Eden, Ellis Faulkner, Felton, Forney, 
Fort, Franklin, Fuller, Glover, Goode, Goodin, An- 
drew H. Hamilton, Robert Hamilton, Hancock, Har- 
denbergh, Benjamin W. Harris, Henry R. Harris, 
Hartridge, Hartzell, Hendee, Henkle, Goldsmith W. 
Hewitt, Full, Holman, Hooker, Hopkins, House, 
Hunton, Hurd, Jenks, Thomas L. Jones, Kehr, © 
Kelley, Knott, Franklin Landers, George M. Lan- 
ders, Leavenworth, Levy, Lewis, Lord, Luttrell, 
Lynde, L. A. Mackey, Maish, McDill, McFarland, 
Meade, Milliken, Morgan, Morrison, Neal, New, 
O’Brien, Odell, Parsons, Payne, Phelps, John F, 
Philips, William A, Phillips, Pierce, Piper, Popple- 
ton, Potter, Randall, Rea, Reagan, Jobn Reilly, 
James B. Reilly, Rice, Riddle, John Robbins, Wil- 
liam M. Robbins, . Roberts, Miles Koss, Samps 
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Savage, Sayler, Scales, Schleicher, Sheakley, Single- 
ton, William E. Smith, Southard, Sparks, Strait, 
Stenger, Stevenson, Stone, Teese, Terry, Thompson, 
Throckmorton, Washington Townsend, Tucker ufts, 
Turney, John L. Vance, Robert B. Vance, Waddell, 
Charles C. B. Walker, Walling, Walsh, Ward, War- 
ren, Wike, Willard, Alpheus 8. Williams, James D. 
Williams, Jeremiah N. Williams, Willis, James Wil- 
son, Woodburn, Yeates, and Young—-150. 

Nays—Messrs. John’ H. Baker, Blaine, Bradley, 
Horatio C. Burchard, Conger, Dennison, Dunnell, 
Egbert, Evans, Farwell, Foster, Hoar, Hubbell, Hy- 
man, Lapham, Lawrence, Lynch, Magoon, MacDou- 

al, Me rary, Monroe, Nash, Norton, Oliver, Packer, 

age, Plaisted, Platt, Purman, Robinson, Rusk, 
Seelye, Sinnickson, Smalls, Thornburgh, Van Vor- 
hes, Alexander 8. Wallace, John W. Wallace, White, 
Andrew Williams, Alan Wood, Jr., and Wood- 
worth—42. 

Nor Vorirne—-Messrs. Adams, Bagby, George A. 
Bagley, William H. Baker, Ballou, Banks, Barnum, 
Bell Blair, Bliss, Bradford, William R. Brown, Sam- 
uel D. Burchard, Burleigh, Candler, Caswell, Chapin, 
Chittenden, Collins, Crapo, Crounse, Culberson, Dan- 
ford, Darrall, Davis, Dobbins, Durham, Eames, Ely, 
Freeman, Frost, Frye, Garfield, Gause, Gibson, Gun- 
ter, Hale, Haralson, John T. Harris, Harrison, Hatch- 
er, Hathorn, Haymond, Hays, Henderson, Hereford, 
Abram R. Hewitt, Hpge, Hoskins, Hunter, Hurlbut, 
Frank Jones, Joyce, Kasson, Ketchum, Kimball, 
King, Lamar, Lane, Edmund W. M. Mackey, MeMa- 
hon, Metcalfe, Miller, Mills, Money, Morey, Mutch- 
ler, O'Neill, Powell, Pratt, Rainey, Sobieski Ross, 
Schumaker, Slemons, A. Herr Smith, Springer, Stow- 
ell, Swann, Tarbox, Thomas, Martin I. Townsend, 
Waldron, Gilbert C. Walker, Walls, Erastus Wells, 
G. Wiley Wells, Wheeler, Whitehouse, Whiting, 
Whitthorne, Wigginton, Charles G. Williams, James 
Williams, William B. Williams, Wilshire, Benjamin 
Wilson, and Fernando Wood—97. 


So the resolutions were adopted on a suspen- 
sion of the rules (two-thirds having voted in 
favor thereof). ' 


In the House, on April 3d, Mr. Blackburn, 
of Kentucky, moved’ that the rules be sus- 
pended, so that the following resolution might 
be adopted by the House: 


Resolved, That the President of the United States 
be requested to inform this House, if, in his opinion, 
it is not incompatible with the public interest, 
whether, since the 4th day of March, 1869, any ex- 
ecutive offices, acts, or duties, and, if any, what, 
have been performed at a distance from the seat of 
Government established by law, and for how long a 

eriod at any one time, and in what part of the 
United States; also, whether any public necessity 
existed for such performance, and, if so, of what 
character, and how far the performance of such ex- 
ecutive offices, acts, or duties, at such distance from 
the seat of Government established by law, was in 
‘compliance with the act ot Congress of the 16th day 
of July, 1790. 
_, The rules were suspended (two-thirds voting 
in favor thereof), and the resolution was 

adopted, 

~ On May 4th President Grant sent the fol- 
lowing message to the House in reply to the 
rest ution: 

To the House of Representatives + 

_» I have given very attentive consideration to a 
i n of the House of Representatives, passed 
day of April, requesting the President of 


> 


‘States to inform the House whether any | 
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distance from the seat of Government established 
by law, ete. 

I have never hesitated, and shall not hesitate, to 
communicate to Congress, and to either branch 
thereof, all the information which the Constitution 
makes it the duty of the President to give, or which 
my judgment may suggest to me, or a request from 
either House may indicate to me, will be useful in 
the discharge of the appropriate duties contided to 
them. I fail, however, to find in the Constitution 
of the United States the authority given to the House 
of Representatives (one branch of the Congress in 
which is vested the legislative power of the Govern- 
ment) to require of the Executive, an independent 
branch of the Government—coérdinate with the 
Senate and House of Representatives—an account 
of his discharge of his appropriate and purely ex- 
ecutive offices, acts, and duties, either as to when, 
where, or how performed. 

What the House of Representatives may require 
as a right in its demand upon the Executive for in- 
formation is limited to what is necessary for the 
proper discharge of its powers of legislation or of 
impeachment. 

The inquiry in the resolution of the House as to 
where executive acts have within the last seven 
years been performed, and at what distance from 
any particular spot, or for how long a poped at any 
one time, ete., does not necessarily belong to the 
province of legislation. It does not profess to be 
asked for that object. 

If this information be sought through an inquiry 
of the President as to his executive acts in view or 
in aid of the pone: of impeachment vested in the 
House, it is asked in derogation of an inherent nat- 
ural right, recognized in this country by a constitu- 
tional guarantee which protects every citizen, the 
President as well as the humblest in the land, from 
being made a witness against himself. 

During the time that I have had the honor to 
oceupy the position of President of this Govern- 
ment, it has been, and, while I continue to occupy 
that position, it will continue to be, my earnest en- 
deavor to recognize and to respect the several trusts 
and duties and powers of the codrdinate branches » 
of the Government, not encroaching upon them, nor 
allowing encroachments upon the proper powers of 
the office which the people of the United States have 
confided to me, but aiming to preserve in their 
proper relations the several powers and functions 
of each of the codérdinate branches of the Govern- 
ment, agreeably to the Constitution, and in accord- 
ance with the solemn oath which I have taken to 
‘preserve, protect, and defend”’ that instrument. 

In maintenance of the rights secured by the Con- 
stitution to the executive branch of the Government 
I am compelled to decline any specific or detailed 
answer to the request of the House for information 
as to “‘any executive offices, acts, or duties, and, if 
any, what, have been performed at a distance from 
the seat of Government established by law, and for 
how long a period at any one time, and in what part 
of the United States.” ! 

If, however, the House of Representatives desires 
to know whether, during the period of upward of 
seven years during which I have held the office of 
President of the United States, I have been absent 


‘from the seat of Government, and whether during 


that period I have performed, or have neglected to 
perform, the duties of my office, I freely inform the 
House that from the time of my entrance upon my 
office I have been in the habit, as were all of my 
predecessors (with the exception of one who lived 
only one month after assuming the duties of his 
office, and one whose continued presence in Wash- 
ington was necessary from the existence at the time 
of a powerful eowallinn)s of absenting myself at 


times from the seat of Government; and that during 


offices, acts, or duties, and, if any, what, 
in a specified period been performed at a_ 


such absences I did not neglect or forego the obliga- 
tions or the duties of my office, but continued to — 


execu 
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discharge all of the executive offices, acts, and duties 
which were required of me as the President of the 
United States. I am not aware that a failure oc- 
curred, in any one instance, of my exercising the 
functions and powers of my office in every case re- 
quiring their discharge, or of my exercising all 
necessary executive acts, in whatever part of the 
United States I may at the time have been. Fortu- 
nately, the rapidity of travel and of mail communi- 
cation, and the facility of almost instantaneous cor- 
respondence with the offices at the seat of Govern- 
ment which the telegraph affords to the President, 
in whatever section of the Union he may be, enable 
him in these days to maintain as constant and al- 
most as quick intercourse with the departments at 
Washington as may be maintained while he remains 
in the capital. 

The necessity of the performance of executive 
acts by the President of the United States exists 
and is devolved upon him, wherever he may be 
within the United States during his term of office, 
by the Constitution of the United States. . 

His civil powers are no more limited, or capable 
of limitation, as to the place where they shall be 
exercised, than are those which he might be required 
to discharge in his capacity of Commander-in-Chief 
of the Army and Navy, which latter powers, it is 
evident, he might be called upon to exercise possi- 
bly even without the limits of the United States. 
Had the efforts of those recently in rebellion against 
the Government been successful in driving a late 
President of the United States from Washington, it 
is manifest that he must have discharged his funec- 
tions, both civil and military, elsewhere than in the 
place named by law as the seat of Government. 

No act of Congress can limit, suspend, or confine 
this constitutional duty, Iam not aware of the ex- 
istence of any act of Congress which assumes thus 
to limit or restrict the exercise of the functions of 
the Executive. Were there such acts, I should 
nevertheless recognize the superior authority of the 
Constitution, and should exercise the powers re- 
quired thereby of the President. 

The act to which reference is made in the resolu- 
tion of the House relates to the establishing of the 
seat of Government, and the providing of suitable 
buildings and removal thereto of the offices attached 
to the Government, ete. It was not understood at 
its date, and by General Washington, to confine the 
President in the discharge of his duties and powers 
to actual presence at the seat of Government. On 
the 80th of March, 1791, shortly after the passage of 
the act referred to, General Washington issued an 
executive proclamation, having reference to the sub- 
ject of this very act, from Georgetown, a place remote 
from Philadelphia, which then was the seat of Gov- 
ernment, where the act referred to directed that ‘all 
offices attached to the seat of Government”? should 
for the time remain. 

That none of his suecessors have entertained the 
idea that their executive offices could be performed 
only at the seat of Government is evidenced by the 
hundreds upon hundreds of such acts performed by 
my predecessors, in unbroken line from Washington 
to Lincoln, a memorandum of the general nature and 
character of some of which acts is submitted here- 
with; and no question has ever been raised. as to 
the validity of these acts, or as to the right and 
propriety of the Executive to exercise the powers 
of his office in any part of the United States. ~ 
; U. 8. GRANT. 

_ Wasuineron, May 4, 1876. hig 


Memorandum of absences of the Presidents of the 


United. States from the national capital during 
each of the several administrations, and of public 
and executive 
such absences, 


+ ' 
f _ PRESIDENT WASHINGTON 


acts performed during the time of 


chemi absent from the capital; he appears 
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to have been thus absent at least one hundred and 
eighty-one days during his term. 

uring his several absences he discharged official 
and executive duties, among them: 

In March, 1791, he issued a proclamation, dated at 
Georgetown, in reference to running the boundary 
for the territory of the permanent seat of the Goy- 
ernment. 

From Mount Vernon he signed an official letter to 
the Emperor of Morocco, and from the same place 
the commission of Oliver Wolcott as Controller of 
the Treasury, and the proclamation respecting the 
Whiskey Insurrection in Pennsylvania; also, va- 
rious sea-letters, the proclamation of the Treaty of 
1795 between-the United States and Spain, the ex- 
ecutive order of August 4, 1792, relative to the du- 
ties on distilled spirits, ete. 

When at Germantown, he signed the commission 
of John Brackenridge as attorney of the United 
States for Kentucky, and that of engineer of the 
United States Mint. ‘ 

He proposed to have Mr. Trujo officially presented, 
as envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary 
from Spain, to him at Mount Vernon; but, although 
Mr. Trujo went there for the purpose, the ceremony 
of presentation was prevented by Mr. Trujo haying 
aceidentally left his credentials. 


PRESIDENT JOHN ADAMS 


was absent from the capital duritg his term of four 
years, on various occasions, three hundred and 
eighty-five days. 

He discharged official duties and performed the 
most solemn public acts at Quincy, in the same man- 
ner as when at the seat.of Government. 

In 1797 (August 25th) he forwarded to the Secre- 
tary of State a number of passports which he had 
signed at Quincy. 

He issued at Quincy commissions to numerous 
officers of various grades, civil and military, 

On the 28th of September, 1797, he forwarded to 
the Secretary of State a commission for a justice of 
the Supreme Court, signed in blank at Quincy, in- 
structing the Secretary to fill it with the name of 
John Marshall if he would accept, and if not, Bush- 
rod Washingten. He issued a proclamation openin 
trade with certain ports of Saint Domingo, an 
signed warrants for the execution of two soldiers, 
and for a pardon, 


PRESIDENT JEFFERSON 


was absent from the seat of Government, during his" 
two terms of office, seven hundred und ninety-six 
ours than one-fourth of the whole official 

eriod. ; 
: During his absence he signed and issued from 
Monticello seventy-five commissions, one letter to 
the Emperor of Russia, and nine letters of credence 
to diplomatic agents of the United States, accredited . 
to other governments. : 


PRESIDENT MADISON 


was absent from the seat of Government, during his 
shee presidential terms, six hundred and thirty-seven 
ays. t ode 
He signed and issued from Montpelier, during his 
absence from the capital, seventy-one commissions, 
one proclamation, and nine letters of credence to 
“ministers, accrediting them to foreign governments, 
and, as it appears, transacted generally aj] the neces- 
sary routine business incident to the executive office. 


PRESIDENT MONROE 
was absent from the capital, during his presidential 
service of eight years, seven hundred and eight 
days, independent of the year 1824, and the two 
months of 1825, for which period no data are found. 

He transacted public business wherever he hap- _ 
‘pened to be, sometimes at his farm in Virginia, eas ; 
at his summer resort on the Chesapeake, and sor z 
times while traveling. He signed and issued | 
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these several places, away from the capital, numerous 
commissions to civil officers of the Government, ex- 
equaturs to foreign consuls, letters of credence, two 
letters to sovereigns, and thirty-seven pardons. 


PRESIDENT JOHN Q. ADAMS 


was absent from the capital, during his presidential 
term of four years, two hundred and twenty-two days. 

‘During such absence he performed official and 
public acts, signing and issuing commissions, ex- 
equaturs, pardons, proclamations, ete. 

Referring to his absence in August and September, 
1827, Mr, Adams, in his ‘‘ Memoirs,”’ vol. vili., p. 75, 
says: ‘I left with him (the chief clerk) some blank 
signatures to be used when necessary for proclama- 
tions, remission of penalties, and commissions of 
consuls, taking of him a receipt for the number and 
kind of blanks left with him, with directions to re- 
turn me, when I came back, all the signed blanks 
remaining unused, and to keep and give me an ac- 
count of all those that shall have been disposed of. 
This has been my constant practice with respect to 
signed blanks of this description. I do the same 
with regard to patents and land-grants.”’ 


PRESIDENT JACKSON 


was absent from the onpital, during his presidential 
service of eight years, five hundred and two days. 

He also performed executive duties and public acts 
while absent. 

He appears to have signed and issued, while ab- 
sent from the capital, very many public papers, em- 
bracing commissions, letters of credence, exequaturs, 
pardons,‘and among them four executive proclama- 
tions. 

On the 26th of June, 1833, he addressed a letter 
from Boston to Mr. Duane, Secretary of the Treasury, 
giving his views at large on the removal of the ‘“ de- 
posits’? from the United States Bank and placing 
them in the State banks, directing that the change 
with all its arrangements should be, if possible 
completed by the 15th September following, and 
recommending that Amos Kendall should be ap- 
pointed an agent of the Treasury Department to 
make the necessary arrangements with the State 
banks. Soon after, September 23d, a paper signed 
by the President, and purporting to have been read 
to the cabinet, was published in the newspapers of 
the day. Early in the next session of Congress a 
resolution passed the Senate, inquiring of the Presi- 
dent whether the paper was genuine or not, and if it 
was published by his authority, and requesting that 
a copy be laid before that body. 

The President replied, avowing the genuineness 
of the paper, and that it was published by his au- 
thority; but declined to furnish a copy to the Sen- 
ate on the gegen that it was purely executive busi- 
ness, and that the request of the Senate was an un- 
due interference with the independence of the Ex- 
ecutive, a codrdinate branch of the Government. 

In January, 1537 (26th), he refused the privilege 
to a committee, under a resolution of the House of 
Representatives, to make a general investigation of 
the Executive Departments without specific charges, 
on the ground, among others, that the use of the 
books, papers, etc., of the departments for such 

rena would interfere with the discharge of pub- 
Tie uties devolving upon the heads of the different 
‘departments, and necessarily disarrange and retard 
the public business. 


PRESIDENT VAN BUREN 


was absent from the capital, during his presidential 
m, one hundred and thirty-one days. 

He discharged executive duties and performed offi- 
and public acts during these absences, 

nong the papers signed by President Van Buren, 

8 absence from the seat of Government, are 


ete: 


istrict court, pardons, ete. 


sions, one of these being for a United States 
fad , ' 
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PRESIDENT TYLER 

was absent from the capital, during his presidential 
term, one hundred and sixty-three days, and per- 
formed public acts and duties during such absences, 
signing public papers and documents to the number 
of twenty-eight, in which were included commis- 
sions, exequaturs, letters of credence, pardons, and 
one proclamation making public the Treaty of 1842 
between the United States and Ecuador. 


PRESIDENT POLK 
was absent from the capital, during his presidential 
term, thirty-seven days, and appears to have signed 
but two official public papers during such absence. 


PRESIDENT TAYLOR 


was absent from the capital, during the time he 
served as President, thirty-one days, and while ab- 
sent signed two commissions, three ‘‘ full powers,’ 
two exequaturs, and the proclamation of August 11, 
1849, relative to a threatened invasion of Cuba, or 
some of the provinces of Mexico. 


PRESIDENT FILLMORE 
was absent from the capital, during the time he 
served as President, sixty days. During such ab- 
sence he signed pardons, commissions, exequaturs, 


ete. 
PRESIDENT PIERCE 


was absent from the capital in all, during his presi- 
dential term, fifty-seven days. The several periods 
of absence which make up this aggregate were each 
brief, and it does not appear that during these ab- 
sences the President signed any public official docu- 
ments, except one pardon. 


PRESIDENT BUCHANAN 


was absent from the capital, during his presidential 
term, fifty-seven days, and the official papers which 
he is shown to have signed during ar 

three exequaturs and one letter of credence. 

In addition to the public documents and papers 
executed by the several Presidents during their ab- 
sences from the seat of Government, constant offi- 
cial correspondence was maintained by each with 
the heads of the different Executive Departments. 


Mr. Randall, of Pennsylvania, said: ‘‘ As the 
question involved in the original resolution and 
in the communication just read would seem to 
be a judicial one, as to the power of the Presi- 
dent to shift for prolonged periods the place 
where he administers the Government, I move 
the message and accompanying document be 
referred to the Judiciary Committee and or- 
dered to be printed; and on that motion I 
demand the previous question.” 


The previous question was seconded and the 


main question ordered; and the motion was 
agreed to. . 


In the Senate, on March 14th, Mr. Wright, 
of Iowa, said: ‘‘I move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Senate bill fixing 


the salary of the President of the United 


States.” : 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, 
as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to 
consider the bill. It provides that from and 
after the 4th of March, 1877, the salary of the 


President of the United States shall be $25,000 — 


per annum, — os 
The bill was reported to the Senate with 


absence are © 
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amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, and read the third time. 

The President pro tempore: ‘‘ The question 
is, ‘Shall the bill pass?’ on which the yeas 
and nays are demanded.” 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll, 
which resulted as follows: 


Yras — Messrs. Allison, Bogy, Christianey, Clay- 
ton, Cockrell, Conkling, Dawes, Ferry, Goldthwaite, 
Hamilton, Harvey, Hitchcock, Kernan, Key, Logan, 
McCreery, McDonald, Maxey, Morrill of Vermont, 
Morton, Patterson, Stevenson, Thurman, Wallace, 
Whyte, and Wright—26. 

Nays -—- Messrs. Bayard, Boutwell, Cooper, Davis, 
Dorsey, Frelinghuysen, Hamlin, Howe, Ingalls, 
Jones of Florida, Jones of Nevada, McMillan, 
Mitchell, Paddock, Robertson, Sargent, Sharon, 
Spencer, Windom, and Withers—20. 

Axssent— Messrs. Alcorn, Anthony, Booth, Bruce, 
Burnside, Cameron of Pennsylvania, Cameron otf 
Wisconsin, Caperton, Conover, Cragin, Dennis, 
Eaton, Edmunds, English, Gordon, Johnston, Kel- 
ly, Merrimon, Morrill of Maine, Norwood, Oglesby, 
Randolph, Ransom, Saulsbury, Sherman, Wadleigh, 
and West—27. 


So the bill was passed. 

On April 6th the bill was passed by the 
House. 

On April 19th President Grant returned the 
bill, with his objections, as follows: 


To the Senate of the United States : 

Herewith I return Senate bill entitled ‘* An act 
fixing the salary of the President of the United 
States,” without my approval. 

I am constrained to this course from a sense of 
duty to my successors in office, to myself, and to 
what is due to the dignity of the position of Chief 
Biaaishrate of a nation of more than 40,000,000 peo- 


e. 

When the salary of the President of the United 
States, pursuant to the Constitution, was fixed at 
$25,000 per annum, we were a nation of but 3,000,- 
000 people, poor from a long and exhaustive war, 
Without commerce or manufactures, with but few 
wants, and those cheaply supplied. The salary 
must then have been deemed small for the responsi- 
bilities and dignity of the position, but justifiably so 
from the impoverished condition of the Treasury 
and the simplicity it was desired to cultivate in the 
republic, 

The salary of Congressmen, under the Constitu- 
tion, was first fixed at $6 per day for the time actu- 
ally in session—an average of about 120 days to each 
session—or $720 per year, or less than one-thirtieth 
of the salary of the President. 

Congress have legislated upon their own salaries 
from time to time since, until finally it reached $5,000 

_ per annum, or one-fifth that of the President before 
_ the salary of the latter was increased. ; 
No one having a knowledge of the cost of living 
at the national capital will contend that the present 
salary of Congressmen is too high, unless it is the 
tention to make the office one entirely of honor, 
when the salary should be abolished—a proposition 
repugnant to our republican ideas and institutions. 
<< o not believe the citizens of this republic de- 
their public servants to serve them without a 


- of the Unit 


matter, I have 
to the House in * 
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which it originated, with my objections, believing 

that in doing so I meet the wishes and judgment of 

the great majority of those who indirectly pay all 

the salaries and other expenses of Government. __ 
U. 8. GRANT. 

Executive Mansion, April 18, 1876. a 


In the House, on August 4th, Mr. Lord, of 
New York, said: “I hold in my hand a re- 
port from the Committee on the Judiciary upon 
the House resolution, which is known as the 
Blaine amendment to the Constitution. I had 
been directed by the committee to make this 
report, and intended to do so early in the day, 
but was prevented. I now present the report.” 

The Speaker pro tempore: ‘If a motion has 
been entered to reconsider the yote by which 
the joint resolution was referred, then the gen- 
tleman should ask to take up that motion.” — 

Mr. Lord: “I will put it in that form.” 

The Speaker pro tempore: “The gentleman — 
from New York calls up at this time the motion _ 
to reconsider the vote by which the joint reso- _ 
lution which will be read was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary.” 

The Olerk read as follows: 


The Committee on the Judiciary respectfully re- 
port that they have had under consideration House 
resolution No. 1, and have amended the same by 
adding thereto that the article should not vest, eu- 
large, or diminish legislative power in the Congress. 
Thus amended the resolution was unanimously 
adopted. While there may be a difference of opin—- 
ion as to the necessity of such a constitutional — 
amendment, all agree that the underlying principles 
are right and in accordance with the spirit of the F 
age. , 


The Speaker pro tempore: ‘‘ The Clerk will 
now report the joint resolution.” 
The Clerk read as follows: 


JOINT RESOLUTION PROPOSING AN AMENDMENT TO THE — 
CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES,» 
Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives — 
ed States of America in Congress assembled 
(two-thirds of each House concurring therein), That 
the following be proposed to the several States of — 
the Union as an amendment to the Constitution, — 
namely: ‘7a 
ArtictE XVI.—No State shall make any law re- 
specting an establishment of religion, or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof; and no money raised by 
taxation in any State for the support of publie 
schools, or derived from any public fund therefor, 
nor any public lands devoted thereto, shall ever be 
under the control of any religious sect; nor 
any money so raised or lands so devoted be divi 
between religious sects or denominations, 


The Speaker pro tempore: ‘The amend: 
ments proposed by the committee will now 
read.” ; 

The Clerk read as follows: __ c 
In line 12, after the word “ sect,” insert the w 
“or denomination.”? __ é Je 


followin on 


ie c: 
ous ques 
ded a 


. 


and denies to Congress the power to legislate 
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tion thereof the motion to reconsider 
agreed to. 

The Speaker pro tempore: ‘“*The question 
is, Will the House refer this resolution to the 
Committee on the Judiciary ?”’ 

The question was decided in the negative. 

Mr. Lord: “I now propose my substitute, 
and call for the previous question.” 

Mr. Conger: ‘‘ Then insist upon the prop- 
osition that this House has decided that this 
matter is not in the hands of the Judiciary 
Committee, and therefore cannot be reported 
from that committee.” 

The Speaker pro tempore: “The point of 
order is overruled.” 

Mr. McOrary: ‘‘I wish the gentleman from 
New York would allow me a moment.” 

Mr. Lord: “TI will as soon as the substitute 
is read,” 

The Speaker pro tempore: ‘The substitute 
will be read.” 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled 
(two-thirds of each House concurring therein), That 
the following be proposed to the several States of 
the Union as an amendment to the Constitution, 
namely : 

Artiote XVI,—No State shall make any law re- 
specting an establishment of religion, or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof; and no money raised by 
taxation in any State for the support of public 
schools, or derived from any public fund therefor, 
nor any public lands devoted thereto, shall ever be 
under the control of any religious sect or denomina- 
tion; nor shall any money so raised or lands so de- 


was 


voted be divided between religious sects or denom- 


inations. This article shall not vest, enlarge, or 
diminish legislative power in the Congress. 


_ Mr. Lord: “ Before demanding the previous 
question, I yield fivé minutes to the gentleman 
from Iowa (Mr. McCrary), who was not pres- 
ent at the meeting of the committee this morn- 
ing, and desires to occupy a few moments.” 
Mr. McOrary: ‘‘ Mr. Speaker, the situation 
of this question before the House, as I under- 
stand it, is this: The original proposition to 
amend the Constitution as offered by the late 
member from Maine, Mr. Blaine, is the main 
proposition pending before the House. The 
gentleman from New York offers a substitute 
for that original amendment, and I suppose 
the first vote will be on adopting the substitute 
for the original proposition. I desire to say, 
sir, that I am in favor of the original resolu- 
tion, and hope it will be adhered to by the 
Tfouse, and I am opposed to the amendment in 


_ the nature of a substitute offered by the gen- 


tleman from New York. 

“The difference between the two is this: 
the original is a plain proposition to amend 
the Constitution upon the matter before it. 
The substitute embodies the original propo- 

tion and adds to it what I consider in no othe 
ght than a nullifying clause.” 

, Kasson: ‘* That is it.” 
r. McCrary: “It amends the Constitution 
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for enforcing the amendment after you have 
made it. Now, sir, a proposition like that is 
too plain for discussion. If the House, if the 
people of the country, desire the Constitution 
of the United States to be amended in this par- 
ticular, then it follows it ought to be so 
amended that the legislative body that makes 
laws for the national Government shall have 
power to enforce it by proper legislation. 

“Tt would be an anomaly, it would be a 
strange proceeding indeed, to put a provision 
in the Constitution of the United States and 
accompany it with another proposition that the 
law-making power of the United States shall 
have no power to enforce it. Therefore I hope 
the substitute will not be adopted, but the 
original proposition will be sustained by the 
House.” 

Mr. Lord: ‘‘I must resume the floor.. This 
question has been before the Congress for 
nearly eight months, and has been pressed upon 
our attention by the President, by the press, and 
by the most distinguished Republican leader 
in the House. The Committee on the Judi- 
ciary have unanimously adopted his amend- 
ment almost im his verdis. I will say that the 
gentleman who introduced the amendment— 
and I know his views upon this question, for 
he stated them to me more than once—neyer 
contended that such amendment to the Con- 
stitution, which was drawn by him, conferred 
any legislative power on Congress whatever, 
and he never intended that it should. But in- 
asmuch as this question, as said by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts (Mr. Hoar), is one 
that has been watched with some jealousy, and 
inasmuch as several Congresses in the adoption 
of past amendments have added a clause to 
each amendment declaratory of the power of 
Congress, it was deemed wise to add to this 
article that it should not ‘vest, diminish, or 
enlarge’ legislative power in Congress. It 
was understood by the committee, and I be- 
lieve that on reflection it will without excep- 
tion be understood by the House, that this ad- 
ditional clause does not in any manner change 
the preceding part of the proposed article. 
It is simply declaratory; more than this, if 
Congress had any power over the question 
before, it is thoroughly and absolutely re- 
served. The criticism, therefore, of the learned 
gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Banks) 
falls utterly to the ground, because the pro- 
posed amendment provides that this article 
shall not ‘vest, diminish, or enlarge’ the power 
of the Congress. Mark the words, ‘shall 
not diminish the power of the Congress.’ 
Therefore if the Congress has any power now, 
under any possible view, over the subject-mat- 
ter of the proposed amendment, such power 
remains in full force and vigor. The words-of 
limitation only apply to the proposed article; 
TI repeat, any power the Congress has under 
the Constitution is expressly affirmed and re- 


served. Therefore, so far from the p wer 0 


Congress in the premises being affec! 


. 
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to the thousandth part of a hair, we affirm that ball, King, George M. Landers, Le Moyne, Luttrell; 
any power that the Constitution has vested in pee oka P Brite Pataue James B. gap 
the Congress heretofore will be there when  gonieski Ross, Sayler, Schleicher, Schumaker, 
this constitutional amendment 1s a eelye, Sheakley, Sparks encer, Strait, Stowell, 
hi itutional dment is adopted by Seelye, Sheakley, Sparks, Sp Strait, Stowell 
the States. And we allege that the proposed Swann, Tarbox, Thornburgh, Martin I. Townsend, 
article, with the addition made by the com- Tucker, Robert B. Vance, Wait, Waldron, Alexander 

; u ll b bmitted precisely as its au- 8. Wallace, John W. Wallace, Walling, G. Wiley 
mittee, will be suomitted p vee Wells, Wheeler, Whitehouse, Whiting, Wike, 


thor intended it should be. Under these cir- Andrew Williams, Charles G. Williams, William 


cumstances I move the previous question.” B. Williams, Wilshire, Alan Wood, Jr., Fernando 
The previous question was seconded and the Wood, Woodworth, and Young—98. 
main question ordered; and under the opera- So (two-thirds voting in the affirmative) the 


tion thereof the substitute reported by the joint resolution was passed. 
Committee on the Judiciary was agreed to. 
The joint resolution, as amended, was In the Senate, on August 7th, the President 
ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; pro tempore laid before the Senate the joint 
and being engrossed, it was accordingly read ‘yesolution proposing an amendment to the 
the third time. Constitution of the United States; and it was 
The Speaker pro tempore: ‘The Chair will read twice. 
order the yeas and nays to be now called, as Mr. Frelinghuysen, of New Jersey, said: 
this is a proposed amendment to the Constitu- Mr, President, the people of our country are 


tion, and it requires a two-thirds vote.” = —_ seriously and profoundly in earnest on this sub- 
The question was taken; and there were— ject. This amendment, as the Senate will see, 
yeas 180, nays 7, not voting 98; as follows: prohibits the appropriation of any school-funds 


Yeas—Messrs. Abbott, Adams Ainsworth, At- to any school that is under control of any sect 
kins, Bagby, John H. Bagley, Jr., William H. Baker, or denomination, and prohibits the division of 


pee ee Stet es we Foon, such fund among different denominations. So 
rig ohnn oung rown 1am 5 rown O- sy M 4 7 ; . 
ratio ©. Burchard, Samuel D, Burchard, Cabell, Wil. fa” itis very well as a pronwneiamiento; but 


liam P. Caldwell, Cannon, Cason, Caswell, Cate, Suppose a State for the purpose of propitiat- 
Caulfield, Chittenden, John B. Clark, Jr., of Mis- ing some religious denomination does make 
souri, Clymer, Cochrane, Conger, Cook, Cox, an appropriation in violation of this amend- 
Crounse, Cutler, Danford, Darrall, Davis, Davy, ment, what are we to do about it? The 


Dibrell, Dobbins, Dunnell, Durand, Durham : Par 
Eames, Eden, Evans, Felton, Finley, Fort, Foster, amendment is a mere brutum Sulmen ; it has 


Franklin, Freeman, Frye, Garfield; Gause, Goode, no sanction and there is no one to enforce it. 
Goodin, Gunter, Hale, Andrew H. Hamilton, Han- If the power was given to Congress by legisla- 
ee Ee ecubureh, Eenjanie ¥ Barris, ee tion to enforce the amendment, we could make 
artridge, Hartzell, Haymond, Henderson, Henkle, ; a bape ; 
Abram 8. Hewitt Head, Holman, Hopkins, Hunton, it a high Cree for any officer to pay or for ony 
Hurd, Hyman, Jenks, Thomas’ L. Jones, Joyce, one to receive the money, or we could by legis- 
Kasson, Kerr, Lamar, Franklin Landers, Lane,Lap- lation appoint some official, possibly the At- 
ham, Lawrence, Leavenworth, Levy, Lewis, Lord, torney-General of the United States, whose 


lynch, Lynde, Mackey, Maish, MacDougall, duty it should be to bring the violation to the 
eCrary, MeDill, McFarland, McMahon, Metcalf Li: 8 x 
Miller, Milliken, Mills, Monroe, Morgan, Morrison, ®ttention of the courts. The only remedy 


Mutchier, Neal, New, 0’ Neill, Packer, Page, Payne, DOW under the amendment, and I do not 
William A. Phillips, Pierce, Piper, Plaisted, Platt, know whether that could be without further 
Poppleton, Potter, Powell, Pratt, Rainey, Randall, legislation, would be for a tax-payer to seek 
Rea, Reagan, John Reilly, Rice, Riddle, John Rob- the courts and after the money had been paid 


bins, William M, Robbins, Roberts, Robinson, Miles : 
Ross, Rusk, Sampson, Savage, Sealant Singleton, and spent, and after tedious years perhaps the 


Sinneckson, Slemons, Smalls, A. Herr Smith, Wil- tax-payer might recover his contribution to 
liam E. Smith, Southard, Springer, Stenger, Steven- that fund. Therefore it seems to me that 
One ‘t phous coeneey another section should be added giving Con- 
1 8 - . 
' ney, Van Vorhes, John L, Vance, Waddell, Charles oie 8 the ig to enforce this amendment. 
_ ©. B. Walker, Gilbert C. Walker, Walsh, Ward, But there is a more serious objection to the 
Warren, Erastus Wells, White, Whitthorne, Wig- amendment than that I have noticed. The 
ees ee ug Peay gute _Wil- amendment only applies to a school-fund, and 
ms, eo as, eeremian NX. Willams, prohibits its being appropriated to schools un-” 
Pend lee pes James Wilson, Wood- Gey denominational control. There is not a_ 
Nays—Messrs. Blackburn, Bradford, John H, Word in the amendment that prohibits public 
Caldwell, John B. Clarke of Kentucky, Forney, money from being appropriated to theological — 
pet, eral Fetes: ay Fy seminaries, to reformatories, to monasteries, — 
A. Bagley, John H. Baker, Bass, Beebee, Bliss to nunneries, to houses of the Good Shepherd, © 
Blount, Bradley, Buckner, Burleigh, Campbell) #24 many kindred purposes. We know that. 
Candler, Chapin, Collins, Cowan, Crapo, Culberson, in one State within a decade $1,200,000 was 
LE Penn, Dovelas poet pe, ely, voted Protestant institutions for which the — 
3 er 10son. over. ober ] 
Haralson, Henry R. Harris, John T. Harris, eae Cates. oe une Sean aoa anes ah ve 
Hathorn, Hayes, Hendee, Hereford, Goldsmith.W : know that in the same perio Pa eral millions 
Hewitt, Hill, Hoge, Hooker, Hoskins, House, Hub- Of dollars were voted to Catholic institutions 


_ bell, Hunter, Hurlbut, Frank Jones, Kelley, Kim- for which Protestants were taxed. So 1 OUR, 


———— 
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“Besides, sir, even in reference to schools 
this amendment only probibits appropriating 
the school-fund to denominational schools. It 
does not by any means forbid appropriations 
from the Treasury generally even to denomina- 
tional schools, 

“Teall the attention of the Senate thus briefly 

‘to this subject. 

“The amendment should cover the whole 
subject. I propose a substitute to be referred 
to the committee with the pending resolution.” 

The President pro tempore: ‘The Senator’s 
substitute will be read.” 

Mr. Sargent, of California, said: “I offer a 
substitute.”’, 

The President pro tempore: “ The substitute 
proposed by the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. Frelinghuysen) will first be read.” 

The Ohief Clerk read as follows: 

Articte XVI., Section 1.—No State shall make any 
law respecting the establishment of religion or pro- 
hibiting the free exercise thereof; and no public prop- 
erty and no money raised by taxation in any State, 
Territory, or District, or derived from public lands, 
or other public source, shall be appropriated to any 
school, educational, or other institution that is under 
the control of any religious sect or denomination; 
and no such appropriation shall be made to any re- 
ligious sect or denomination or to promote its inter- 
ests; not shall any public money, land, or property 
be divided between religious sects or denominations. 

Sec. 2. The Congress shall have power to enforce 
by appropriate legislation the provisions of this 
article. 

The President pro tempore: ‘The substitute 
proposed by the Senator from California will 
now be read.” 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Artiote XVI., Section 1.—There shall be main- 
tained in each State and Territory a system of free 
common schools; but neither the United States nor 
any State, or Territory, county, or municipal corpo- 
ration shall aid in the support of any school wherein 
the ee tenets of ‘any religious denomination 
shall be taught. 

Sec. 2. The Congress shall have power to enforce 
by. eppre ate legislation the provisions of this 
article. 


Mr. Christiancy, of Michigan, said: ‘ Mr. 
President, I agree with the Senator from New 
Jersey that the people are in earnest on this 
question ; but whoever may be the father of 
the provision contained in this joint resolution 
and proposed to be made a part of the Con- 
stitution, if he really meant to meet the evil, 
I do not think he ought to be at all proud 
of his offspring. The defects in the resolution 
have not been fully pointed out, and I will 
proceed to read the resolution as it passed the 
House and is sent here, and it will be seen 
that there is a defect in it to which the atten- 
tion of the Senate has not yet been called: 
No State shall make any law respecting the estab- 
lishment of religion or prohibiting the free exercise 
_ thereof— 

_ “Thus far it is simply imposing on the States 
what the Constitution already imposes on the 
United States, and that is all correct— 
. and no money raised by taxation in any State— 


ye 
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“For what purpose; now? I call attention 
to the limitation— 
no money raised by taxation in any State for the 


support of public schools, or derived trom any public 
fund therefor— 


“That is, a public fund for public schools— 
nor any public lands devoted thereto— 
“That is, devoted to public schools— 


shall ever be under the control of any religious sect ; - 
nor shall any moneys so raised or lands so devoted— 


‘* Limited all the way to the public schools— 
be divided among religious sects or denominations. 


“Tt simply prohibits, after a fund has been 
raised for public schools or after lands have 
been devoted to public-school purposes, the 
diversion of that fund or those lands to secta- 
rian schools or for the benefit of churches. 
That is all it does. Theological schools, 
schools where any particular system of relig- 
ion is taught, are not the public schools; and 
there is no prohibition there upon the States 
raising any amount of money or devoting any 
amount of public lands to the support of pri- 
vate schools for instruction in the religion of 
any sect. 

“This resolution, then, prohibits the States 
from committing the wrong when it is at- 
tempted indirectly, but leaves the States full 
power to commit the same wrong wheneyer 
they choose to do it directly. There is the 
defect of this resolution, and that is the main 
defect. But there is another defect. It sim- 
ply prohibits the States from doing these © 
things; it does not prohibit the United States ; 
and under the Constitution of the United 
States, as it now stands, it is entirely compe- 
tent to devote lands or impose taxes and ap- 
propriate money for sectarian purposes. The 
amendment, therefore, which should be sub- 
mitted to meet this entire evil ought to cover 
the whole ground; it ought to prohibit the 
Federal Government, as well as the State goy- 
ernments, from doing anything of this kind. 
I prepared on Saturday last a substitute which 
I propose to offer and have sent to the com- 
mittee, which covers the entire ground. It is 
true I have said nothing in it prohibiting a divis- 
ion, because the language used prohibiting an 
appropriation or donation for any such purpose 
covers this ground and would prevent a divis- 
ion if it were raised for public-school purposes ; 
it would prevent a diversion, and, as I may 
wish to make a remark or two on this as I 
proceed, I will read the substitute. The first 
clause is the same as that which passed the 
House: 

No State shall make any law respecting the estab- 
eee of religion or prohibiting the free exercise 

ereoi— 


“Now follow the distinctive changes— 


nor shall Congress nor any State raise by taxation, 


donate, or appropriate any money or property for 
the support of any church or religious society, nor 
: , 
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for the support or in aid of any theological school 
or seminary, or of any school or seminary teaching 
the peculiar religious doctrines or subject in any 
respect to the control or direction of any church, 
religious society, sect, or denomination. And no 
special or denominational system of religion or re- 
ligious belief shall in any State or Territory or in 
the District of Columbia constitute any part of the 
course of study or instruction in any school or in- 
stitution of learning supported wholly or in part by 
taxation or by the donation of any money or prop- 
perty by any State or by the United States. 

“This substitute, as I have said, covers the 
entire ground, It takes up the poisonous tree 
by the root, while the resolution sent us by 
the House cuts off but a minor and unimpor- 
tant branch. I will send the substitute to the 
Jhair and ask to have it referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, with the resolution of 
the House.” 

Mr. Morton, of Indiana, said: “I wish to 
express my surprise at the reading of this res- 
olution as it has come to us. It is very clear 
that you can drive an omnibus through it. All 
it provides is that a fund raised for the benefit 
of the public schools already dedicated and set 
apart for that purpose cannot be diverted to a 
sectarian school; but it does not prohibit a 
State from appropriating money out of its 
general Treasury that was not raised for school 
purposes for the support of sectarian schools ; 
and it does not prevent a State from levying 
an original tax for the support of sectarian 
schools. It simply, protects a school-fund 
raised as a general school-fund dedicated for 
that purpose from being afterward diverted to 
sectarian schools, and leaves every State free 
to make an appropriation out of the general 
Treasury, out of moneys raised for all purposes, 
to the support of sectarian schools or even to 
create a special tax for that purpose. It is 
competent, therefore, for any State to appro- 
priate money out of the general Treasury of 
that State for the support of Catholic schools 
or Protestant schools, or to levy a tax directly 
upon the people for that purpose. This 
amendment would not interfere with any 
legislation of that kind. I hope it will be 
properly amended and sent back to the other 
Mouse in time to be passed, so that it may go 
before the States next winter.” 

The joint resolution was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, with the various 
amendments proposed. 

On August 11th the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary reported an amendment to strike out all 
after the enacting clause of the joint resolu- 
tion, and in lieu thereof to insert the following: 


_ That the following article be proposed to the Leg- 
islatures of the several States as an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States, which, when 
ratified by three-fourths of the said Legislatures, 
shall be valid as a part of the said Constitution, 
namely : 

ArtioLn XVI.—No State shall make any law re- 
Specting an establishment of religion, or prohibit- 
ing the free exercise thereof; and no religious test 
‘shall ever be required as a qualification to any office 
_ or public trust under any State. No public property 
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and no public revenue of, nor any loan of credit by 
or under the authority of, the United States, or any 
State, Territory, District, or municipal corporation, 
shall be appropriated to or made or used for the 
support of any school, educational or other insti- 
tution under the control of any religious or anti- 
religious sect, organization, or denomination, or 
wherein the particular creed or tenets of any relig- 
ious or anti-religious sect, organization, or denomi- 
nation shall be taught. And no such particular 
creed or tenets shall be read or taught in any school 
or institution supported in whole or in part by such 
revenue or loan of credit; and no such appropriation 
or loan of credit shall be made to any religious or 
anti-religious sect, organization, or denomination, or 
to promote its interests or tenets. This article shall] 
not be construed to prohibit the reading of the Bible 
in any school or institution ; and it shall not have 
the effect to impair rights of property already vested. 

Sec, 2. Congress shall have power, by appropriate 
legislation, to provide for the prevention and pun- 
ishment of violations of this article. 


The President pro tempore: ‘‘The question 
is on the amendment reported by the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary as a substitute for the 
House resolution.” 

Mr. Randolph, of New Jersey, said: ‘The 
amendment proposed by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee is an altogether different affair from 
that the people have asked for or the press 
discussed. It opens, if adopted, many grave 
questions, good enough for the welfare of the 
legal profession, but bad enough for the body- 
politic. It will leave in doubt much that is 
now deemed settled, and, as it seems to me 
from the hasty perusal I have been able to 
give to the paper to-day, instead of disposing 
of a vexed question, taking it out of politics 
and contention, its main result, if it is not its 
object, will be to arouse anew, and unneces- 
sarily, an element of discord. 

‘‘] can take no part in any such legislation, 
save to attempt to prevent it. I have labored 
hard all the session to have an amendment 
passed substantially like that sent to us from 
the House. It is reasonable in character, ac- 
ceptable to most men of all creeds and denom- 


inations, has no latent purpose to excite, no 


new scheme to add to the already dangerous 
powers of Congress, and, as is believed by 
most men, would prove a just and peaceful 
settlement. i 
“ For the House amendment I shall steadily 
vote; for all alterations of that proposition I 
shall vote against, as I believe most of the’ 
true friends of education should. The adop-— 
tion of the House amendment concludes con- 
gressional action and relegates final action to” 
the States.” a 
The result. was announced, as follows: oe 
Yras— Messrs. Allison, Anthony, Booth, Bout- 
well, Burnside, Cameron of Wisconson, Christiancy, — 
Conkling, Cragin, Edmunds, Ferry, Frelinghuysen, - 
Harvey, Titcheoe , Howe, Ingalls, Logan, McMil- — 
lan, Mitchell, Morrill, Oglesby, Paddock, Patterson, - 
Sargent, Spencer, Wadleigh, and West—27. re 
ays— Messrs. Bogy, Cockrell, Cooper, Davis, 
Eaton, Gordon, Kelly, Kernan, Key, MeCroeaits 
Maxey, Norwood, Randolph, Ransom, and Steven- 
son—l15, nah 5 i Gee 
Axssrnt — Messrs. 
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Bruce, Cameron of Pennsylvania, Clayton, Conover, 
Dawes, Dennis, Dorsey, Goldthwaite, Hamilton, 
famlin, Johnston, Jones of Florida, Jones of Neva- 
la, McDonald, Merrimon, Morton, Robinson, Sauls- 
yury, Sharon, Sherman, Thurman, Wallace, Whyte, 
Windom, Withers, and Wright—29. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was reported to the 
Senate as amended, and the amendment made 
1s in Committee of the Whole was concurred in. 

The President pro tempore: “The ques- 
ion is on ordering the amendment to be en- 
rrossed and the joint resolution to be read the 
jhird time.” i 

The result was announced—yeas 27, nays 15 ; 
1s follows : 

Yuas—Mossrs. Allison, Anthony, Booth, Bout- 
vell, Burnside, Cameron of Wisconsin, Christiancy, 
Jonkling, Cragin, Edmunds, Ferry, Frelinghuy- 
en, Harvey, Hitchcock, Howe, Ingalls, Logan, Mc- 
Millan, Mitchell, Morrill, Oglesby, Paddock, Patter- 
on, Sargent, Spencer, Wadleigh, and West—27. 

Nays—Messrs. Bogy, Cockrell, Cooper, Davis, 
faton, Gordon, Kelly, Kernan, Key, McCreery, 
Maxey, Norwood, Randolph, Ransom, and Steven- 
on—1L5, 

Axnsrnt—Messrs. Alcorn, Barnum, Bayard, Bruce, 
Jameron of Pennsylvania, Clayton, Conover, Dawes, 
Dennis, Dorsey, Goldthwaite, Hamilton, Hamlin, 
lohnston, Jones of Florida, Jones of Nevada 
Jonald, Merrimon, Morton, Robertson, Saulsbury, 
sharon, Sherman, Thurman, Wallace, Whyte, Win- 
lom, Withers, and Wright—29, 


So the amendment was ordered to be en- 
rrossed and the joint resolution to be read a 
hird time. 

On August 14th the resolution was taken up 
or the final passage. 

The President pro tempore: ‘The question 
s on the passage of the resolution upon which 
‘he yeas and nays have been ordered.” 

Mr, Kernan, of New York, said: ‘‘ Mr. Presi- 
lent, the Senate, by a majority vote, has sub- 
tituted the article reported by the Judiciary 


Jommittee for the article proposed and passed , 


n the House of Representatives and sent 
10re. 

“That was the proposed: article which had 
seen brought to the attention of the public 
nany months ago by a gentleman of distinction 
‘Mr, Blaine) in the party with which he acted, 
wd very well known to the country; and I 
yelieve that it met with no considerable oppo- 
ition in any quarter. It declares that money 
‘aised in a State by taxation for the support of 
oublic schools or derived from any public fund 
therefor, or any public lands devoted thereto, 
shall not be under the control of any religious 
sect or denomination, nor shall any money so 
raised be divided among the sects or religious 
lenominations. Were this before the Senate 
[| would support it. 
~“T should be opposed, if the people of a State 
were entirely of one denomination, and that 
the one to which I belong, to placing money 
pete for the support of public schools under 

e control of that religious denomination. 

“But there has been another article pro- 
posed here and adopted by a majority of the 
5 VoL. XVI.—12 A 
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Senate; and asI wish to call the attention of 
the Senate to this proposed article, I cannot, 
with my views of what is wise either for 
the Federal Government or for the people 
of the respective States, vote for this pro- 
posed article. I ask the attention of Senators 
to the leading principle or idea which the 
wise men who framed the Constitution of the 
United States followed in framing it. It was 
that the Federal Government, which was to be 
the Government, and to act for the people of 
all the States, should have those powers which 
were essential to action by that Government 
on subjects as to which the people of all the 
States had a common, general, national interest. 
It was to be a Government with power to 
make treaties with foreign countries, to pro- 
vide for the general defense, to furnish a cur- 
rency, to regulate commerce, and to have 
jurisdiction over other matters of like charac- 
ter, in which all the States had a common, 
general interest, and upon which the people 
of the several States could not properly act. 
The framers of the Constitution believed also 
that it was wiser and better that the people of 
the several States should reserve to themselves 
and exercise all those powers of government 
which related to home rights, if I may use 
that term, to the internal affairs of the State, 
to the regulating of the domestic relations, to 
the title to property, the modes in which it 
could be transferred; in a word, that the 
people of each State should have the exclusive 
power to manage their local and internal affairs 
as they thought best for their own happiness 
and prosperity. I think all experience shows 
how wise this was and is. : 

‘“* Tt was and is wise in reference to the per- 
petuity and strength of the Federal Govern- 
ment, which extends over a very wide section 
of country, over communities living in different 
States and having different views as to their 
local matters and State governments. The 
Federal Government will be strong and the 
people contented while the people of each 
State manage their own local affairs, and the 
Federal Government in its action is restricted 
to general national affairs. But when in ref- 
erence to these local affairs of a State, these 
home matters, the representatives from Massa- 
chusetts or New York have a voice as to what 
shall be done in California as to local State 
matters, the people of Ohio shall have a voice 
in the local affairs of Missouri, we can readily 
see that there will not be as much content- 
ment, and I do not believe there would be 
as much of good government and prosperity, as 
if the people of each State managed these local 
affairs for themselves. It makes the Federal 
Government strong to leave local affairs to the — 
people of the State, because the people of 
different States then do not come in conflict 
in the Halls of Congress as to local government 
and policy, in regard to which they may have 
very different interests and views. The found- 
ers of the Federal Government had the wis- 
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dom to perceive the advantage of leaving to 
the people of each State the control and man- 
agement of their local State matters. _ 

* Believing this to be wise, believing that 
nothing but evil will grow out of allowing the 
Representatives of one State to have a voice as 
to the local affairs of another, I have believed, 
and all my teaching and experience confirm 
me, that we should have power in the Federal 
Government only over those matters as to 
which the people of all the States have a com- 
mon, general interest, and as to which the 
people of a State could not act for themselves. 

“Now, Mr. President, in my judgment this 
wise principle which has worked so well in the 
past is violated by the proposed amendment 
reported to the Senate by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, and which is now under consideration.” 

Mr. Morton: “I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator this question, whether the amendment as 
it came from the House does not violate the 
principle for which he is contending? ” 

Mr. Kernan: ‘I answer with entire frank- 
ness that to some extent it does,” 

Mr. Edmunds: ‘‘It does to every extent as 
far as it goes.” 

Mr. Kernan: “TI will answer frankly that I 
believe that the matter of educating children 
may be wisely left to the people of each State. 
I believe that it is a home right ; I believe that 
it will be exercised best in that way. I believe 
that our experience shows that there is no 
serious difficulty in its being exercised wisely 
and well by the people of each State for them- 
selves. But I recognize that moneys raised to 
support common public schools are a fund to 
support a system which pervades the Union; 
this system is regarded with great interest by 
a large portion of our people; and it isa single 
subject. Inasmuch as there was danger that 
sectarian dissensions would arise in regard to 
the common-school moneys, inasmuch as it was 
asserted that efforts were being made to divide 


these moneys between the religious denomina-. 


tions, and there was great danger that the sub- 
ject of the common schools would be made a 
political question, and sectarian‘ prejudices 
aroused as an element in political contests, I 
was willing to adopt the Blaine amendment, in 
the hope and belief that it would quiet these 
groundless fears as to the common schools, and 
avert the evils which spring from religious 
prejudices. 

‘“‘ Therefore I say that while I believe it is 
wiser and better to leave the people of each 
State free to maintain their schools as they 
see fit, and I do not believe there will be any 
diversion of money raised for the support of 
common schools to other purposes, especially 

_ &8 in many State constitutions, as in that of 
New York, there are provisions which forbid 
the application of money raised for common 
schools to any other object: yet if it would 
allay that which I regard as the greatest evil 
that ever comes among a community, strife 

_ and bitterness in reference to religious creed, 
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I was willing to vote for the Blaine amend- 
ment, although, as the Senator from Indiana 
says, it is against the principles I believe to be 
wise. But I consider the proposed amendment 
now before the Senate as going far beyond 
that proposed by Mr. Blaine; and in my judg- 
ment, instead of allaying strife and dissension, 
it will increase them and bring evil to our 
schools, to our institutions, and to the people 
of our country.” 

Mr. Whyte, of Maryland, said: ‘‘ Mr. Presi- 
dent, Protestant though I am, and sprung from 
ancestors who belonged to the straitest sect of 
Trish Presbyterians, and imbibing the preju- 
dices which I must confess attach to such 
surroundings, nevertheless I fail not to re- 
member that I was born in a State colonized by 
Roman Catholies, in whose soil the banner of 
religious toleration was first planted on this 
American Continent. For the obtension of 
religious as well as civil liberty the Roman 
Catholics of Maryland, represented by the 
patriotic Carroll of Carrollton, pledged their 
lives, their fortunes, and their sacred honors in 
the Revolutionary struggle. Should I, as a 
representative of Maryland, vote for this 
amendment, I should deem myself faithless to 
the spirit of the history of my native State. In 
my judgment the danger is not present which 
this article, proposed in response to an ephem- 
eral popular demand, is designed to avert; 
and it seems to me, to use plain words, nearly 
an accusation against a large body of fellow- 
citizens as loyal to republican liberty as we 
proclaim ourselves to be.” 

. Mr. Edmunds: ‘ Will the Senator allow me 
to ask him a question?” 

Mr. Whyte: ‘‘I am going to speak but 
three minutes by the watch, and I beg my 
friends not to interrupt me. I will yield, how- 
ever, for a question if the Senator desires to put 
one.” 

Mr. Edmunds: ‘‘The question I wished to 
ask was precisely in point to what the Senator 
was saying, that there was no present danger 
of the kind to which he alludes, whether he had 
read the mandate ordinarily called the encyc- 
lical letter and the syllabus of errors promul- 
gated by the holy Pontiff in 1864 on this very 
subject ?” 

Mr. Whyte: “Yes; but 1864 isnot 1876 by 
along shot.” 

Mr. Edmunds: ‘It lacks twelve years of it.” 

Mr. Whyte: “And a good many things 
which people did in 1864 they do not do to- 
day, I am happy to add.” 

Mr. Edmunds: ‘ Does the Senator mean to 
say that he understands that the principles or | 
declarations of this letter have been changed, 
or withdrawn, or modified?” 

Mr. Whyte: ‘Yes, sir.” ty 

Mr. Edmunds: “I should like to see th 
proof of it.” OhOt 

Mr. Whyte: ‘Has the Senator read Arch- 
bishop Purcell’s recent letter on this very 
subject?” 
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Mr. Edmunds: “Archbishop Purcell is not 
the Pope.” 

Mr. Whyte: “But Archbishop Purcell, I 
suppose, would not speak in opposition to the 
desires of the Pope—” 

Mr. Edmunds: “Ido not know.” 

Mr. Whyte: ‘‘ Any more than some gentle- 
men here speak in opposition to the will of 
the Republican party. 

‘* T was about to say that the first amendment 
tothe Constitution prevents the establishment 
of religion by congressional enactment; it pro- 
hibits the interference of Congress with the 
free exercise thereof, and leaves the whole 
power for the propagation of it with the 
States exclusively; and so far as I am con- 
cerned I propose to leave it there also. 

“Called away from this Chamber, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to discharge other duties for my State, 
and fearing that I may be absent when the 
vote on this amendment is taken, I desire thus 
publicly to record my opposition to the pas- 
sage of any such amendment, whether com- 
ing from the House of Representatives or 
emanating from the Judiciary Committee of 
the Senate.” 

Mr. Christiancy, of Michigan, said: ‘ Mr. 
President, I have already once called attention 
to the resolution as it came from the House, 
That resolution proposed to amend the Consti- 
tution of the United States so as to prevent any 
moneys raised for public schools, or lands dedi- 
cated for public-school purposes, from being 
under the control of any religious sect or denom- 
ination, or from being divided among them, and 
that is all there is of it. It did not propose to 
prohibit any State or the United States from 
raising any amount of money by taxation, or 
from voting any amount of property for the 
support of any religious sect or denomination, 
or for any sectarian or denominational school, 
but the diversion of money already raised for 
public schools or the diversion of property 
already dedicated to the support of public 
schools is in the most solemn manner by this 
resolution of the House declared by the: House 
and every man who voted for it a great public 
evil; not only an evil, but an evil of such mag- 
nitude and of such imminence as to call for a 
constitutional prohibition. Such is the clear 
declaration which the House have made to us, 
and every man who voted for that resolution 
has made to us, of the evil to be guarded 
against. What is this evil? In what does the 
evil consist? Certainly it is no greater evil to 
do this wrong, for the resolution admits it to 
be a wrong, indirectly than it would be to do 
it directly. What, then, is the evil, and what 
are the principles which would be violated 
without this constitutional provision? I take 
it to be this: In a country situated like ours, 
where the conscience is left free, where religious 
toleration is universal, where the people are 
divided into a great number of churches and 
sects, with a very large proportion, if not a 
majority, of the population belonging to no 
f : 
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church or sect, and where our public schools 
could never be maintained unless placed upon 
a footing of substantial equality among all 
people who may choose to send to them, it 
would be wrong to raise money by taxation or 
to appropriate property belonging to the whole 
people for the support of any one of those de- 
nominations. That I take it is the real prin- 
ciple upon which it becomes wrong to do this 
very thing which the House proposes to pro- 
hibit. The principles, it will be seen, therefore, 
are much broader than the resolution; and 
what has been an enigma to me is that those 
who can go so far as to admit the evil stop so 
far short of a remedy. 

“‘ Now, Mr. President, is the thing itself any 
worse when done indirectly, by first raising 
the money or devoting the property to public 
schools and then dividing it among the various 
sects for the support of their sectarian schools, 
than if the same result were accomplished di- 
rectly by raising the tax or appropriating the 
money or property directly for the purpose of 
supporting the same sectarian or denomina- 
tional schools? - If there be any difference, is 
not the latter the more obvious and manifest, 
and the one which would naturally first occur 
to the mind of any man seeking by a constitu- 
tional amendment to provide a-remedy ? What 
would be thought of the law-makers who 
should provide carefully for the punishment of 
aiders and abettors in a crime, but leave the 
principal offenders to go free and unpunished ? 
Able and honest minds, in attempting to pro- 
vide an enactment against a direct wrong, or 
one committed by direct means, do sometimes 
from a failure to foresee the various methods 
by which the same wrong may be indirectly 
committed fail to make sufficient provision 
against it when committed by indirect means. 
But this is the most notable instance which 
has ever come under my observation where the 
author of an important prohibitory provision 
has so clearly seen and provided against the 
wrong when attempted indirectly and has yet 
been utterly oblivious of, and made no provi- 
sion against, the same wrong when done or at- 
tempted directly. But such is the fact. While 
this resolution prohibits the division among 
sects or for sectarian schools of any money 
first raised by taxation for or property which 
may have been devoted to public schools, it 
leaves both the national and State governments 
at perfect liberty to raise by taxation any 
amount of money and to appropriate any 
amount of money or property directly to or for 
the use of any such religious sects or denomi- 
nations and for any schools or institutions un- 
der their control or direction, though the main 
or entire purpose of such schools may be in- 
struction in and the propagation of the pecul- 
jar denominational or sectarian system of re- 
ligion or religious belief or catechism of such 
sect or denomination. It does not prohibit 
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even the diversion or division to or among such 
sects or sectarian schools of any money or pub- 
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lic property unless raised by taxation for or 
devoted to public schools. Now we all know 
that as a general thing and in most of the 
States the various church or denominational 
schools are private schools and not proper- 
ly included under the designation of ‘public 
schools’ at all. 

“ But, Mr. President, believing that neither 
any church nor any denominational school 
should be supported or aided by taxation or by 
appropriation of public property, I have from 
my youth up steadily advocated this view. It 
is a principle essential to the success of any 
system of public education in this country, and 
is, or at least should be, far above all mere 
party politics, and I am as intensely desirous 
as any man can be to place it entirely beyond 
and outside of the field of party politics, where 
it may always be safe, whatever party may be in 
power. This isa favorable time to accomplish 
this desirable end, and I hope we shall avail our- 
selves of it and ward off at once and forever all 
the threatened dangers to arise from the viola- 
tion of this great principle. All this will be ac- 
complished if the resolution reported by the 
committee shall pass and become a part of the 
Federal Constitution.” 

Mr. Stevenson, of Kentucky, said: ‘Mr. 
President, I was one of the Committee on the 
Judiciary who did not concur in this amend- 
ment. I should not have yoted for it if I had 
been present in the Chamber when it was 
adopted. I have seen no necessity for it. 
While I impugn no man’s motives here, a re- 
ligious discussion, appealing to passions which 
do not in my judgment belong to a deliberative 
body, at the end of a long session of Congress, 
seems to be out of taste, and to be accompa- 
nied by no practical good. 

“T am not a Catholic; I am a Protestant 
from head to foot; but I will tell the honor- 
able Senator from Vermont what the doctrine 
of the Democratic party is on this subject. 
Long before this Constitution was formed, Mr. 
Jefferson, who more than any other man de- 
serves the credit of being the father of the Dem- 
ocratic party, was the author of that act of re- 
ligious freedom in the State of Virginia, adopt- 
He would have indorsed all that 
the Senator from Vermont has said, but he 
would have accomplished it by a different 
mode. Friend as he was of religious freedom, 
he would never have consented that the States 
which brought the Constitution into existence, 
upon whose sovereignty this instrument rests, 
which keep it within its expressly limited pow- 
ers, should be degraded and that the Govern- 
ment of the United States, a Government of 


limited authority, the mere agent of the States 


with prescribed powers, should undertake to 
take possession of their schools and of their 
religion; and had the speech of the honorable 
Senator from Vermont been uttered before 
Mr. Jefferson, he would have told him that 
he did not know what free government was. 


_ “No, sir; this power is not in the Federal 
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Government. Kentucky does not want New 
England and other States to dictate to her 
what her schools shall be or what her taxes 
shall be, and least of all what her religion shall 
be; and whenever any religious denomination 
undertakes to interfere with this great right of 
religious freedom the free people of every State 
will find themselves potential enough and will- 
ing enough and able enough to crush it. There 
is our safety. But when you undertake to 
bring to the Federal Government the power of 
making the States hewers of wood and draw- 
ers of water you destroy the whole foundation- 
stone upon which this Government was reared 
and upon which only it can be preserved. 

“ No man can mistake the object of this de- 
bate. We all see where it tends. But I hope 
the great issues of this campaign will not be 
covered up, however, in such system as this, 
of in this nineteenth century attempting to go 
to the Pope of Rome to scare the people of the 
free thirty-seven States of this confederacy 
that they cannot manage their schools and 
their religion and their various instrumen- 
talities within their States, and which was re- 
served to themselves when the Constitution 
was formed of managing in their own way.” 

The President pro tempore: ‘The question 
is on the passage of the resolution.” 

The result was announced, as follows: 

Yras—Messrs. Allison, Anthony, Booth, Bout- 
well, Bruce, Burnside, 
Christiancy, Clayton, Conkling, Cragin, Edmunds, 
Ferry, Frelinghuysen, Harvey, Jones of Nevada, 
Logan, McMillan, Mitchell, Morrill, Morton, Ogles- 
by, Paddock, Patterson, Sargent, Spencer, Wad-, 
leigh, and West—28. 

Nays—Messrs. Bogy, Cockrell, Cooper, Davis, 
Eaton, Gordon, Jones of Florida, Kelly, Kernan, 
Key, McCreery, McDonald, Maxey, Norwood, Ran- 
dolph, and Stevenson—16. 

Assent—Messrs. Alcorn, Barnum, Bayard, Cam- 
eron of Pennsylvania, Conover, Dawes Dennis, 
Dorsey, Goldthwaite, Hamilton, Hamlin, Hitchcock, 
Howe, Ingalls, Johnston, Merrimen, Ransom, Rob- 
ertson, aulsbury, Sharon, Sherman, Thurman, 
ee Whyte, Windom, Withers, and Wright— 


The President pro tempore: ‘Two-thirds 
of the Senators present not having voted to 
agree to the resolution, the same is not passed.” 
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In the House, on August 10th, Mr. Lord, of 
New York, offered the following reso]ution ; 


Whereas, The right of suffrage prescribed by the 
constitutions of the several States is subject to the 
fifteenth amendment of the Constitution of the 
United States, which is as follows: _ i 

“ Artrotm XV., Section 1.—The right of citizens 


Cameron of Wisconsin, . 


of the United States to vote shall not be denied or — 
abridged by the United States or by any State, on — 


ReSoeRE of race, color, or previous condition of ser- 
vitude, tt 
“See. 2, The Congress shall have power to en- 
force this article by appropriate legislation.” = 
And whereas the exercise of the right of suffrage 
so prescribed and regulated should be faithfully 
maintained and observed by the United States anc 
the several States and the citizens thereof; an 
whereas it is asserted that the exercise of the right 
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of suffrage is in some of the States, notwithstanding 
the efforts of all ood citizens to the contrary, 
resisted and controlled by fraud, intimidation, and 
violence, so that in such cases the object of the 
amendment is defeated; and whereas all citizens, 
without distinction of race, or class, or color, are 
entitled to the protection conferred by such article: 
Therefore— 

Be tt resolved by the House of Fepresentatives, That 
all attempts by force, fraud, terror, intimidation, or 
otherwise to prevent the free exercise of the right of 
suffrage in any State, should meet with certain, con~ 
dign, and effectual punishment, and that in any case 
which has heretofore occurred or that may hereafter 
oceur in which violence or murder has been or shall 
be committed by one race or class upon the other, 
the prompt prosecution and punishment of the 
criminal or criminals in any court having jurisdic- 
tion is imperatively demanded, whether the crime 
be one punishable by fine or imprisonment or one 
demanding the penalty of death. 


Mr. Lord: “I move the adoption of that 
resolution.” 

Mr. Kasson: ‘‘I second the motion.” 

The Speaker pro tempore: ‘‘The question 
is on seconding the demand for the previous 
question on the resolution submitted by the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. Lord).” 

The House divided; and the tellers reported 
—yeas 133, nays 18. 

So the previous question was seconded. 

The main question was then ordered to be put. 

The Speaker pro tempore: “The question 
must first be taken upon the resolution and 
then the preamble.” 

The question was taken on agreeing to the 
resolution, and resulted as follows: 


‘ Se bane peer: segereony Sens, ae 
ins, Bagby, George A. Bagley, John H. Bagley, Jr. 
John Ee ficker, William H. Bec ee, Ballou, ie 
Banning, Beebe, Blair, Boone, Bradford, Bradley, 
Bright, William’ R. Brown, Horatio C. Burchard, 
Burleigh, Cabell, John H. Caldwell, Cannon, Cas- 
well, Gaye; John B. Clarke of Kentucky, John B. 
Clark, Jr., of Missouri, Clymer, Cochrane, Conger, 
Cook, Cox, Crounse, Cutler, Danford, Darrall, Da- 
vis, Davy, Dibrell, Durand, Durham, Kames, Eden, 
Egbert vans, Faulkner Felton, Finley, Forney, 
Fort, Foster, Franklin, Freeman, yes Garfield, 
Gause, Goodin, Gunter, Hale, Andrew H. Hamilton, 
Hancock, Hardenbergh, Benjamin W. Harris, John 
T. Harris, Hartzell, Haymond, Henderson, Here- 
ford, Goldsmith W. Hewitt, Hoar, Holman, Hooker, 
Hopkins, House, Hunton, Hurd, Hurlbut, Hyman, 
Thomas L. Jones, Joyce, Kasson, Kehr, Kimball, 
King, Franklin Landers, Lane, Lapham, Lawrence, 
Levy, Lewis, Lord, Luttrell, Lynch, Lynde, Magoon, 
Maish ae McCrary, MeDill, McFarland, 
McMahon, etealfe, Miller, Monroe, Morgan, Mor- 
rison, Mutchler, Nash, New, Norton, Odell, Packer, 
Payne, Pierce, Piper, Poppleton, Potter, Pratt, 
Rainey, Kea, John Reilly, James B. Reilly, Rice, 
Riddle, John Robbins, William M. Robbins, Roberts, 
Robinson, Miles Ross, Rusk, Sampson, Savage, 
Scales, Schleicher, Sheakley, Singleton, Sinnickson, 
Slemons, A. Herr Smith, William E. Smith, Spencer, 


Springer, Strait, Stenger, Stevenson, Stone, Tar- 
box, Terry, Thomas, Thompson, Thornburgh, Wash- 


ngton Townsend, Tufts, Turney, Van Vorhes, John 
‘L. Vance, Robert B, Vance, Waddell, Wait, Erastus 
Wells, Whiting, Whitthorne, Wigginton, Willard, 
‘Alpheus 8. Williams, James Williams, James D. 
Williams, Jeremiah N. Williams, William B. Wil- 
iams, Willis, Wilshire;. James Wilson, and Yeates 


_ Naye—Messrs, Bland and Reagan—2. 
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Nor Vorise—Messrs. Abbott, Adams, Bass, Bell, 
Blackburn, Bliss, Blount, John Young Brown, 
Buckner, Samuel D. Burchard, William P. Cald- 
well, Campbell, Candler, Cason, Caulfield, Chapin, 
Chittenden, Collins, Cowan, Crapo, Culberson, De 
Bolt, Denison, Dobbins, Douglas, Dunnell, Ellis, 
Ely, Fuller, Gibson, Glover, Goode, Robert Hamil- 
ton, Haralson, Henry R. Harris, Harrison, Hart- 
ridge, Hatcher, Hathorn, Hays, Hendee, Henkle, 
Abram §. Hewitt, Hill, Hoge Hoskins, Hubbell, 
Hunter, Jenks, Frank Jones, Kelley, Knott, Lamar, 
George M. Landers, Leavenworth, Le Moyne, 
Mackey, Meade, Milliken, Mills, Money eal, 
O’Brien, Oliver, O'Neill, Page, Phelps, John F. 
Philips, William A. Phillips, Plaisted, Platt, Powell, 
Purman, Randall, Sobieski Ross, Sayler, Schumaker, 
Seelye, Smalls, Southard, Sparks, Stowell, Swann, 
Teese, Throckmorton, Martin I. Townsend, Tucker, 
Waldron, Charles C. B. Walker, Gilbert C. Walker, 
Alexander 8, Wallace, John W. Wallace, Walling, 


Walsh, Ward, Warren, G. Wiley Wells, Wheeler, . 


White, Whitehouse, Wike, Andrew Williams, 
Charles G. Williams, Benjamin Wilson, Alan Wood 
Jr., Fernando Wood, Woodburn, Woodworth, and 
Young—109. 


So the resolution was agreed to. 
The question was taken on agreeing to the 
preamble, and resulted as follows: 


Yras—Messrs. Ainsworth, Anderson, Ashe, At- 
kins, Bagby, John H. Bagley, Jr., William H. Baker, 
Ballou, Banks, Banning, Blair, Boone, Bradley, 
William R. Brown, Horatio C. Burchard, Burleigh, 
Cannon, Caswell, Cate, Conger, Crounse, Cutler, 
Danford, Davis, Davy, Durand, Eames, Eden, Eg- 
bert, Evans, Finley, Fort, Foster, Freeman, Frye, 
Garfield, Goodin, Gunter, Hale, Andrew H. Hamil- 
ton, Hancock, Hardenbergh, Benjamin W. Harris, 
Hartzell, Haymond, Henderson, Hoar, Hooker, 
Hopkins, House, Hurlbut, Hyman, Thomas L. Jones, 
Joyce, Kasson, Kehr, Kimball, King, Franklin 
Landers, Lane, ‘Lapham Lawrence, Lord, Luttrell, 
Lynch, Lynde, Magoon, Maish MacDougall, MeCra- 
ry, MeDill, McFarland, McMahon, Metcalfe, Miller, 
Monroe, Morgan, Nash, New, Norton, Packer, 
Payne, Pierce, Potter, Pratt, Rainey, Rea, John 
Reilly, James B. Reilly, Riddle, John Robbins, 
Robinson, Rusk, Sampson, Savage, Singleton, Sin-” 
nickson, Slemons, A. Herr Smith, William E. Smith, 
Spencer, Springer, Strait, Stenger, Stevenson, Stone, 
Thompson, Thornburgh, Washington Townsend, 
Tufts, Turney, Van Vorhes, Robert B. Vance, Wait, 
White, Whiting, Witthorne, Wigginton Willard, 
Alpheus 8. Williams, James Williams, William B. 
Williams, Willis, James Wilson, and Yeates—125. 

Nays—Messrs. Bland, Bradford, Bright, Cabell, 
John H. Caldwell, John B. Clarke of Kentucky, 
Clymer, Cook, Dibrell, Durham, Felton, Forney, 
Franklin, Hereford, Goldsmith W. Hewitt, Hunton, 
Hurd, Lewis, Mutchler, Piper, Poppleton, Reagan, 
Rice, William M. Robbins, Tarbox, Terry, Thomas, 
Throckmorton, John L. Vance, Waddell, and Jere- 
miah N. Williams—81, 

Nort Vottye—Messrs. Abbott, Adams, George A. 
Bagley, John H. Baker, Bass, Beebe, Bell, Black- 
burn, Bliss, Blount, John Young Brown, Buckner, 
Samuel D. Burchard, William P. Caldwell, Camp- 
bell, Candler, Cason, Caulfield, Chapin, Chittenden, 
John B. Clark, Jr., of Missouri, Cochrane, Collins, 
Cowan, Cox, Crapo, Culberson, Darrall De Bolt, 
Denison, Dobbins, Douglas, Dunnell, Ellis, Ely, 
Faulkner, Fuller, Gause, Gibson, Glover, Goode, 
Robert Hamilton, Haralson, Henry R. Harris, John 
T. Harris, Harrison, Hartridge, Hatcher, Hathorn, 
Hays, Hendee, Henkle, Abram 8. Hewitt, Hill, Hoge, 
Holman Hoskins, Hubbell, Hunter, Jenks, Frank 
Jones, Kelley, Knott, Lamar, George M. Landers, 
Leavenworth, Le Moyne, Levy, Mackey, Meade, 
Milliken, Mills, Money, 


© 
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orrison, Neal, O’Brien, | | 
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Odell, Oliver, O’ Neill, Page, ip tinge F, Philips, 
William A, Phillips, Plaisted, Platt, Powell, Pur- 
man, Randall, Roberts, Milos Ross, Sobieski Ross, 
Saylor, Scales, Schleicher, Schumaker, Seelye, 
Sheak loy, Smalls, Southard, Sparks, Stowell, Swann, 
Toose, Martin I, Townsend, ‘Pucker, aldron, 
Charles 0, B. Walkor, Gilbert QO, Walker, Alexander 
§. Wallace, John W. Wallace, Walling, Walsh, Ward, 
Warren, Krastus Wells, G. Wiley Wells, Whooler, 
Whitehouse, Wike, Andrew Williams, Charles G. 
Williams, James D. Williams, Wilshire, Benjamin. 
Wilson, Alan Wood, Jr., Fernando Wood, Wood- 
burn, Woodworth, and Young—119. 


So the preamble was adopted, 


In the House, on January 10th, Mr. Randall, 
of Pennsylvania, moved to suspend the rules 
and proceed to consider the bill on the Speak- 
er’s table known as the amnesty bill, 

The Speaker: “The Olerk will read the 
bill.” 

The bill, entitled A bill to remove the dis- 
abilities imposed by the third section of the 
fourteenth article of the amendments of the 
Oonstitution of the United States,” was read, 
It proposos (two-thirds of each House concur- 
ring) in its first section to remove all the dis- 
abilities imposed and remaining upon any per- 
son by virtue of the third section of the 
fourteenth article of the amendments of the 
Constitution of the United States, and relieves 
therefrom forever each and every person, 

It provides in its second section that when- 
over a person from whom disabilities are 
removed by this act shall be elected or ap- 
pointed to any post or office of honor or trust 
under the Government of the United States, 
ho shall take the oath prescribed by section 
1757 of title 19 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, or such other official oath as 
may be hereafter prescribed in such cases by 
any future act of Congress. 

The Speaker: “ The question is on the 
motion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Randall) that the rules be suspended, that 
the House may proceed to the consideration of 
the amnesty bill.” } 

The question being taken, the rules were sus- 
pended (two-thirds voting in the affirmative), 

Mr. Randall: “I now demand the previous 
question,” 

The omice being taken on seconding the 
demand for the previous question, 

Tho House divided; and the tellers reported 
—yeas 159, nays 95. So the previous question 
was seconded, 

The Speaker: “Tho question before the 


Housois, ‘Shall the main question bo now 


put? ” 
~The question was then taken upon ordering 
the main question; and there were—yeas 164, 


nays 100, not voting 27, 
So the main question was ordered, 
_ the question was taken; and it was decided 
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Mr. Blaine, of Maine, said: “ Mr. Speaker, 
T rise to a privileged question. I move to re- 
consider the vote which has just been declared, 
I propose to debate that motion, and now give 
notice that if the motion to reconsider is 
agreed to it ismy intention to offer the amend- 
ment which has been read several times, I 
will not delay the House to have it read again, 

“Every time the question of amnesty has 
been brought before the House by a gentle- 
man on that side for the last two Congresses, 
it has been done with a certain flourish of 
magnanimity which is an imputation on this 
side of the House, as though the Republican 
party which has been in charge of the Goy- 
ernment for the last twelve or fourteen years 
had been bigoted, narrow, and illiberal, and as 
though certain very worthy and deserving 
gentlemen in the Southern States wete ground 
down to-day under a great tyranny and op- 
pression, from which the hard-heartedness of 
this side of the House cannot possibly be pre- 
vailed upon to relieve them, 

“Tf 1 may anticipate as much wisdom as 
ought to characterize that side of the Mouse, 
this may be the last time that amnesty will be 
discussed in the American Congress. I there- 
fore desire, and under the rules of the House, 
with no thanks to that side for the privilege, 
to place on record just what the Republican 
party has done in this matter. I wish to place 
it there as an imperishable record of liberality, 
and large-mindedness, and magnanimity, and 
merey, far beyond any that has ever been 
shown before in the world’s history by con- 
queror to conquered, 

“With the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Randall) I entered this Congress in the 
midst of the hot flame of war, when the Union 
was rocking to its foundations, and no man 
knew whether we were to haye a country or 
not. I think the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
would have been surprised when he and I were 
novices in the Thirty-eighth Congress, if he 
could haye foreseen, before our joint service 
ended, we should have seen sixty-one gentlo- 
men, then in arms against us, admitted to equal 
privileges with ourselves, and all by the grace 
and magnanimity of the Republican party. 
When the war ended, according to the univer- 
sal usage of nations, the Government, then 
under the exclusive control of the Republican 
party, had the right to determine what should 

© the political status of the people who had — 
been defeated in war, Did we inaugurate any 
measures of persecution? Did we set forth on 
a career of bloodshed and vengeance? Did we 
take property? Did we prohibit any man all 
his civil er Did we take from him the 
a | 


right he enjoys to-day, to vote? 
“Not at nil But, in 


sweeping condemnation, the Republican party — 
laced in the fourteenth amendment to th ee 
onstitution only this exclusion; after con- — 
sidering the wholo subject, it ended in simply 


: gh to this: 
+ a 


instead of a general and 
© negative—yeas 175, nays 97, not vot- 


he Speaker: “Two-thirds not having vot 
ir fayon or the Dill, it is rejected, ” va Tua ed 


ay, Nei’ 
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That no person shall be a Senator or Representa- 
tive in Congress, or elector of President and Vice- 
President, or hold any office, civil or military, under 
the United States, or under any State, who, having 
previously taken an oath, as a member of Congress, 
or as an officer of the United States, or as a member 
of any State Legislature, or as an executive or judi- 
cial officer of any State, to support the Constitution 

of the United States, shall have engaged in insur- 
rection or rebellion against the same, or given aid or 
comfort to the enemies thereof. But Congress may, 
by a vote of two-thirds of each House, remove such 
disability. 

“Tt has been variously estimated that this 
section at the time of its original insertion in 
the Constitution included somewhere from 
fourteen to thirty thousand persons; as nearly 
as I can gather together the facts of the case, 
it included about eighteen thousand men in 
the South. It let go every man of the hundreds 
of thousands—or millions if you please—who 
had been engaged in the attempt to destroy 
this Government, and only held those under 
disability who, in addition to revolting, had 
violated a special, and peculiar, and personal 
oath to support the Constitution of the United 
States. It was limited to that. 

“Well, that disability was hardly placed 
upon the South until we began in this Hall and 
in the other wing of the Capitol, when there 
were more than two-thirds Republicans in 
both branches, to remit it, and the very first 
bill took that disability off from 1,578 citizens 
of the South; and the next bill took it off 
from 3,526 gentlemen—by wholesale. Many 
of the gentlemen on this floor came in for 
grace and amnesty in those two bills. After 
these bills specifying individuals had passed, 
and others, of smaller numbers, which I will 
not recount, the Congress of the United States 
in 1872, by two-thirds of both branches, still 
being two-thirds Republican, passed this gen- 
eral law: 

That all political disabilities imposed by the third 
section of the fourteenth article of amendments of 
the Constitution of the United States are hereby re- 
moved trom all persons whomsoever, except Sena- 
tors and Representatives of the Thirty-sixth and 
Thirty-seventh Congresses, officers in the judicial, 
military, and naval service of the United States, 
heads of Departments, and foreign ministers of the 
United States. 


“Since that act passed a very considerable 
number of the gentlemen which it still left 
under disability have been relieved specially, 
by name, in separate acts. But I believe, Mr. 
Speaker, in no single instance since the act of 

May 22, 1872, have the disabilities been taken 
‘rom any man except upon his respectful peti- 
tion to the Congress of the United States that 
they should be removed. And I believe in no 
instance, except one, have they been refused 
upon the petition being presented. I believe 
1 no instance, except one, has there been any 
an a unanimous vote. ‘ 
r, I find there are widely-varying opin- 
egard to the number that are still 


less efficient as an enemy of the United St: 
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occasion, by conference with thc Department 
of War and of the Navy, and with the assist- 
ance of some records which I have caused to 
be searched, to be able to state to the House, 
I believe with more accuracy than it has been 
stated hitherto, just the number of gentlemen 
in the South still under disabilities. Those 
who were officers of the United States Army, 
educated at its own expense at West Point 
and who joined the rebellion, and are still in- 
cluded under this act, number, as nearly as 
the War Department can figure it up, 325; 
those in the Navy about 295. Those under 
the other head, Senators and Representatives 
of the Thirty-sixth and Thirty-seventh Con- 
gresses, officers in the judicial service of the 
United States, heads of Departments, and for- 
eign ministers of the United States, make up a 
number somewhat more difficult to state accu- 
rately, but smaller in the aggregate. The 
whole sum of the entire list is about—it is 
probably impossible to state it with entire ac- 
curacy, and I do not attempt to do that—is 
about 750 persons now under disabilities. 

‘‘T am very frank to say that in regard to 
all these gentlemen, save one, I do not know 
of any reason why amnesty should not be 
granted to them as it has been to many others 
of the same class. I am not here to argue 
against it. The gentleman from Iowa (Mr. 
Kasson) suggests ‘‘on their application.” I am 
coming to that. But as I have said, seeing in 
this list, as I have examined it with some care, 
no gentleman to whom I think there would be 
any objection, since amnesty has already be- 
come so general—and J am not going back of 
that question to argue it—I am in fayor of 
granting it tothem. But in the absence of this 
respectful form of application, which since May 
22, 1872, has become a sort of common law, 
as preliminary to amnesty, I simply wish to 
put in that they shall go before a United States 
court, and in open court, with uplifted hand, 
swear that they mean to conduct themselves 
as good citizens of the United States. That 
is all. 

‘‘ Now, gentlemen may say that this is a 
foolish exaction. Possibly it is. But somehow 
or other I have a prejudice in favor of it. And 
there are some petty points in it that appeal 
as well to prejudice as to conviction. For one 


_I do not want to impose citizenship on any 


gentleman. 

“In my amendment, Mr. Speaker, I have 
excepted Jefferson Davis from its operation. 
Now, I do not place it on the ground that Mr. 
Davis was, as he has been commonly called, 
the head and front of the rebellion, because 
on that ground I do not think the exception 
would be tenable. Mr. Davis was just as guil- 
ty, no more so, no less so, than thousands o 
others who have already received the benefit 
and grace of amnesty. Probably he was far 
probably he was far more useful as a disturber — 
of the councils of the Confedera 
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who have already received amnesty. It is not 
because of any particular and special damage 
that he above others did to the Union, or be- 
cause he was personally or especially of con- 
sequence, that I except him. But I except him 
on this ground: that he was the author, know- 
ingly, deliberately, guiltily, and willfully, of 
the gigantic murders and crimes at Anderson- 
ville.” 

A member: ‘“ And Libby.” 

Mr. Blaine: “Libby pales into insignificance 
before Andersonyille. I place it on that ground, 
and I believe to-day that so rapidly does one 
event follow on the heels of another in the 
rapid age in which we live, that even those of 
us who were contemporaneous with what was 
transpiring there, and still less those who have 
grown up since, fail to remember the gigantic 
crime then committed. 

“Sir, since the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Randall) introduced this bill, last month, 
I have taken occasion to reread some of the 
historic cruelties of the world. I have read 
over the details of those atrocious murders of 
the Duke of Alva in the Low Countries, which 
are always mentioned with a thrill of horror 
throughout Christendom. I have read the de- 
tails of the massacre of Saint Bartholomew, 
that stand out in history as one of those atro- 
cities beyond imagination. I have read anew 
the horrors untold and unimaginable of the 
Spanish Inquisition. And I here, before God, 
measuring my words, knowing their full extent 
and import, declare that neither the deeds of 
the Duke of Alva in the Low Countries, nor 
the massacre of Saint Bartholomew, nor the 
thumb-screws and engines of torture of the 
Spanish Inquisition, begin to compare in atro- 
city with the hideous crime of Andersonville. 

“Now, I do not arraign the Southern people 
for this. God forbid that I should charge any 
people with sympathizing with such things! 
There were many evidences of great uneasi- 
ness among the Southern people about it; and 
one of the great crimes of Jefferson Davis was 
that, besides conniving at and producing that 
condition of things, he concealed it from the 
Southern people. He labored not only to con- 
ceal it, but to make false statements about it. 
We have obtained, and have now in the Con- 
gressional Library, a complete series of Mr. 


Davis’s messages—the official imprint from. 


Richmond. I have looked over them, and I 
have here an extract from his message of No- 
vember 7, 1864, at the very time that these 
horrors were at their acme. Mark you, when 
those horrors, of which I have read specimens, 


were at their extremest verge of desperation, 


_ Mr. Davis sends a message to the Confederate 
Congress at Richmond, in which he says: 
The solicitude of the Government for the relief of 


ermitted to purchase from the prison sutler. 


naj? : * 
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food, clothing, and fuel, which they were not 
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“ And he adds that the— 


Enemy attempted to excuse their barbarous treat- 
ment by the unfounded allegation that it was retalia- 
tory for like conduct on our part. 


“ Now I undertake heve to say that there is 
not a Confederate soldier now living, who has 
any credit as aman in his community, and who, 
ever was a prisoner in the hands of the Union 
forces, who will say that he ever was cruelly 
treated; that he ever was deprived of the 
same rations that the Union soldiers had—the 
same food, and the same clothing.” 

Mr. Cook, of Georgia, said: “ Thousands of 


‘them say it—thousands of them; men of as 


high character as any in this House.” 

Mr. Blaine: “I take issue upon that. There 
is not one who can substantiate it—not one. 
As for measures of retaliation, although goad- 
ed by this terrific treatment of our friends 
imprisoned by Mr. Davis, the Senate of the 
United States specifically refused, to pass a reso- 
lution of retaliation, as contrary to modern 
civilization and the first precepts of Christian- 
ity. And there was no retaliation attempted 
or justified. It was refused; and Mr. Davis 
knew it was refused just as well as I knew it, 
or any other man, because what took place in 
Washington, or what took place in Richmond, 
was known on either side of the line within 
a day or two thereafter. 

‘Mr. Speaker, this is not a proposition to 
punish Jefferson Davis. There is nobody at- 
tempting that. I will very frankly say, I my- 
self thought the indictment of Mr, Davis at 
Richmond, under the Administration of Mr. 
Johnson, was a weak attempt, for he was in- 
dicted only for that of which he was guilty in 
common with all others who went into the 
Confederate movement. Therefore, there was 
no particular reason for it. But I will under- 
take to say this, and, as it may be considered 
an extreme speech, | want to say it with great 
deliberation, that there is nat a government, a 
civilized government on the face of the globe— 
I am very sure there is not a European govern- 
ment—that would not have arrested Mr. Davis, 
and when they had him in their power would 
not have tried him for maltreatment of the 
prisoners of war, and shot him within thirty 
days. France, Russia, England, Germany, 
Austria, any one of them would have done it, 
Thé poor victim Wirz deserved his death for 
brutal treatment and murder of many victims, 
but I always thought it was a weak movement 
on the part of our Government to allow Jef- 
ferson Davis to go at large and hang Wirz. 1! 
confess do. Wirz was nothing in the world 
but a mere subordinate, a tool, and there was 
no special reason for singling him out for death, 
Ido not say he did not deserve it—he did richly, 
amply, fully. He deserved no mercy, but a 
the same time, as I have often said, it seemed | 
like skipping over the president, superintend- 
ent, and board of directors in the case of a 
great railroad accident, and hanging the brake- 
man of the rear-car, Lncae 


ail Seah all 
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“There is no proposition here to punish 
Jefferson Davis. Nobody is seeking to do it. 
That time has gone by. The statute of limi- 
tations, common feelings of humanity, will su- 
pervene for his benefit. But what you ask us 
to do is, to declare, by a vote of two-thirds of 
both branches of Congress, that we consider 
Mr. Dayis worthy to fill the highest offices in 
the United States if he can get a constituency 
to indorse him. He is a voter; he can buy, 
and he ean sell; he can go, and he can come. 
He is as free as any man in the United States. 
There is a large list of subordinate offices to 
which he is eligible. This bill proposes, in 
view of that record, that Mr. Davis, by a two- 
thirds vote of the Senate and a two-thirds vote 
of the House, be declared eligible and worthy 
to fill any office up to the presidency of the 
United States. For one, upon full delibera- 
tion, I will not do it. 

‘*One word more, Mr. Speaker, in the way 
of detail, which I omitted. It has often been 
said, in mitigation of Jefferson Davis in the 
Andersonville matter, that the men who died 
there in such large numbers (I think the vic- 
tims were about 15,000) fell prey to an 
epidemic, and died of a disease which could 
not be averted. The record shows that out of 
35,000 men about 33 per cent. died, that is, one 
in three, while of the soldiers encamped near 
by to take care and guard them only one man 
in 400 died; that is, within half a mile only, 
one in 400 died. 

‘“* As to the general question of amnesty, Mr. 
Speaker, as I have already said, it is too late 
to debate it. It has gone by. Whether it has 
in all respects been wise, or whether it has 
been unwise, I would, not detain the House 
here to discuss. Even if I had a strong con- 
viction upon that question, I do not know that 
it would be productive of any great good to 
enunciate it; but, at the same time, it is a very 
singular spectacle that the Republican party, 
in possession of the entire Government, have 
@eliberately called back into public power the 
leading men of the South, every one of whom 
turns up its bitter and relentless and malignant 
foe; and to-day, from the Potomac to the Rio 
Grande, the very men who have received this 
amnesty are as busy as they can be in consoli- 
dating into one compact political organization 
the old slave States, just as they were before 
the war. We see the banner held out blazoned 
again with the inscription that, with the united 
South, and a very few votes from the North, 
this country can be governed. I want the 
people to understand that is precisely the move- 
ment; that thatisthe animusand theintent. I 
do not think offering amnesty to the seven 
hundred and fifty men who are now without 
it will hasten or retard that movement. I do 
not think the granting of amnesty to Mr. Davis 
wi or retard it, or that refusing it will 


wr it said, ‘We will lift Mr. Davis again 
consequence by refusing amnesty.’ 
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That is not for me to consider; I only see 
before me, when his name is presented, a man 
who by a wink of his eye, by a wave of his 
hand, by a nod of his head, could have stopped 
the atrocity of Andersonville. Some of us had 
kinsmen there, most of us had friends there, 
all of us had countrymen there, and in the name 
of those kinsmen, friends, and countrymen, I 
here protest, and shall with my vote protest, 
against their calling back and crowning with 
the honors of full American citizenship the 
man who organized that murder.” 

Mr. Kelley, of Pennsylvania, said: “ Mr.’ 
Speaker, I voted for the bill of my colleague 
(Mr. Randall), and not to have done so would 
have shown me false to cherished and often- 
expressed convictions. I appreciate my temer- 
ity in dissenting from my distinguished friend, 
the gentleman from Maine (Mr. Blaine), and in 
attempting to temper the influence of his fervid, 
eloquent, and magnetic speech, and the terrible 
array of facts with which it was charged. Yet, 
sir, I feel it due to myself and to the Republi- 
can party to appeal to my friends on this side 
of the House to vote for amnesty, general and 
unqualified. My life as amember of this House 
is a little longer than that of my distinguished 
friend. I was here throughout the war. Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s summons brought me here to 
the extra session of July 4, 1861, which was 
convened for the purpose of providing means 
for the preservation of the Union; and while 
the war lasted I voted for the most urgent and 
the harshest measures as in my judgment those 
characterized by the highest degree of beneyo- 
lence. Nothing is so cruel as protracted and 
slow-wasting war. 

‘The report from which the eloquent gentle- 
man from Maine read the terrible story of the 
horrors of Andersonville was made in 1867. 
The Government knew then all that he has 
recited to-day in order to harrow our feelings 
and sway our judgment. Jefferson Davis was 
its prisoner. I donot remember just how long 
he was held in confinement. Then he was 
bailed, Horace Greeley and other men Jike him 
in the North being his bondsmen, and amply 
responsible for his production for trial at any 
time. If he were guilty of crime beyond all 
others, why was he not tried? When Wirz 
was tried and executed, the Government that 


.sentenced and executed him knew this whole 


story of Jefferson Davis’s relation to his crimes. 
Why did they not try him then? Shall we 
Republicans to-day reflect, by an implied vote 
of censure, upon those who have administered 
the Government through all the intervening 
years, from the close of the rebellion until now, 
by attempting to punish him for that which 
they, day by day, week by week, month by 
month, and year by year, have condoned? Do 
not let this country convey to foreigners the 
idea that any one man within the broad limit 
of our country, any one man among the forty 
millions of our people, is so powerful for evil 
that we dare not grant him amnesty. The gen- _ 
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tleman says that that is not the reason why he 
would except him. Why, the story he read 
came to us all almost as news. Many of us 
had not heard it, and those who had, had for- 
gotten it. The incidents so shocking to hu- 
manity had passed into oblivion. 

“How, then, can you expect foreigners, who 
never before heard of these revolting details, 
to understand your subtile motive? And if they 
were spread before them they would say, ‘How 
illogical to have let aman who had caused such 
crimes to be perpetrated enjoy immunity for 
ten years, and now to constructively punish 
him for them!’ They would all believe that 
the chief of the Confederacy was deemed so 
powerful for evil that the American Goyern- 
ment dared not formally invest him with rights 
which he had forfeited in common with the 
entire white population of the South, and 
which it had practically restored to him by the 
force of the reasons which underlie statutes of 
limitations; knowing that the second officer of 
the Confederacy can be here and be honored 
Congress after Congress. with the right to select 
his seat before the drawing for seats is begun, 
they would believe that this other man is be- 
lieved to possess such power for evil, is so 
satanic in his power—and when I use that 
word I accept it as representing the one power 
which all the world regards as able to compete 
in evil with Omnipotence itself{—for if his 
power be not of that kind, then we may well 
admit him. To thus distinguish Jefferson Da- 
vis is to honor him overmuch.”’ 

Mr. Hill, of Georgia, said: ‘Mr. Speaker, 
nothing could have been further from the de- 
sires and purposes of those who with me rep- 
resent immediately the section of country which 
on yesterday was put upon trial, than to re- 
open this discussion of the events of our un- 
happy past. We had well hoped that the coun- 
try had suffered long enough from feuds, from 
strife, and from inflamed passions, and we came 
here, sir, with a patriotic purpose, to remem- 
ber nothing but the country and the whole 
country, and, turning our backs upon all the 
horrors of the past, to look with all earnest- 
ness to find glories for the future. ~ 

“The gentleman who is the acknowledged 
leader of the Republican party on this floor, 
who is the aspiring leader of the Republican 
party of this country, representing most mani- 
festly the wishes of many of his associates— 

not all—has willed otherwise. They seem de- 
termined that the wounds which were healing 
shall be reopened, that the passions which were 
hushing shall be reinflamed. Sir, I wish this 
House to understand that we do not recipro- 
cate either the purpose or the manifest desire 
of the gentlemen on the other side, and while 
we feel it our imperative duty to vindicate the 
truth of history as regards the section which 
we represent, feeling that it is a portion of this 
common country, we do not intend to say any- 
thing calculated to aid the gentlemen in their 
work of crimination and recrimination, and of 
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keeping up the war by politicians after brave 
men have said the war shall end. The gentle- 
man from Maine on yesterday presented to the 
country two questions which he manifestly in- 
tends to be the fundamental principles of the 
Republican party, or at least of those who fol- 
low him in that party. The first is what he is 
pleased to term the magnanimity and grace of 
the Republican party ; the second is the brutal- 
ity of those whom he is pleased to term ‘the 
rebels.’ Upon the first question I do not pro- 
pose to weary the House to-day. If, with the 
history of the last fifteen years fresh in the 
memory of this people, the country is prepared 
to talk about the grace and magnanimity of the 
Republican party, argument would be wasted. 
If with masters enslaved, intelligence disfran- 
chised, society disorganized, industry para- 
lyzed, States subverted, Legislatures dispersed 
by the bayonet, the people can accord to that 
party the verdict of grace and magnanimity, 
may God save the future of our country from 
grace and magnanjmity ! 

“T advance directly to that portion of the 
gentleman’s argument which relates to the 
question before the House. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. Randall) has presented 
to this House, and he asks it to adopt, a bill on 
the subject of amnesty which is precisely the 
same as the bill passed in this House by the 
gentleman’s own party, as I understand it, at 
the last session of Congress. The gentleman 
from Maine has moved a reconsideration of the 
vote by which it was rejected, avowing his 
purpose to be to offer an amendment. The 
main purpose of that amendment is to except 
from the operation of the bill one of the citi- 
zens of this country, Mr. Jefferson Davis. 

“ He alleges two distinct reasons why he asks 
the House to make that exception. I will state 
those reasons in the gentleman’s own language. 
First, he says that ‘Mr. Davis was the author, 
knowingly, deliberately, guiltily, and willfully, 
of the gigantic murder and crime at Anderson- 
ville.’ That isa grave indictment. He thefi 
characterizes in his second position what he 
calls the horrors of Andersonyille. And he 
says of them: 

And I here, before God, measuring my words, 
knowing their full extent and import, declare that 
neither the deeds of the Duke of Alva in the Low 
Countries, nor the massacre of Saint Bartholomew, 
nor the thumb-screws and engines of torture of the 
Spanish Inquisition, begin to compare in atrocity 
with the hideous crimes of Andersonville. a 


“Sir, he stands before the country with his 
very fame in peril if he, having made such 
charges, shall not sustain them. Now, I take 
up the propositions of the gentleman in their 
order. I hope no gentleman imagines that I 
am here to pass in eulogy upon Mr. Davis. The 
record upon which his fame must rest has been 
made up, and he and his friends have trans- 
mitted that record to the only judge who will 
give him an impartial judgment—an honest. 
unimpassioned posterity. In the mean time no 
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ulogy from me can help him, no censure from 
he gentleman can damage him, and no act or 
esolution of this House can atfect him. But 
he charge is that he is a murderer, and a de- 
iberate, willful, guilty, scheming murderer of 
thousands of our fellow-citizens.’ Why, sir, 
mowing the character of the honorable gen- 
leman from Maine, his high reputation, when 
heard the charge fall from his lips I thought 
urely the gentleman had made a recent dis- 
overy, and I listened for the evidence to jus- 
ify that charge. He produced it; and what 
3 it? To my utter amazement, as the gentle- 
nan from Pennsylvania (Mr. Kelley) has well 
tated, it is nothing on earth but a report* ofa 
ommittee of this Congress, made when pas- 
ions were at their height, and it was known 
o the gentleman and to the whole country 
ight years ago. 

“‘Now, I say first in relation to that testi- 
nony that it is exclusively ew parte. It was 
aken when the gentleman who is now put 
ipon trial by it before the country was im- 
risoned and in chains, without a hearing and 
vithout an opportunity to be heard. It was 
aken by enemies. It was taken in the midst 
f fury andrage. If there is anything in An- 
‘lo-Saxon law which ought to be considered 
acred, it is the high privilege of an English- 
nan not to be condemned until he shall be 
onfronted with the witnesses against him. 
3ut that is not all. The testimony produced 
yy the gentleman is not only ew parte, not only 
xclusively the production of enemies, or at 
east taken by them and in the midst of passion, 
ut the testimony is mutilated, ingeniously mu- 
ilated, palpably mutilated, most adroitly muti- 
ated. Why, sir, one of the main witnesses is 
Jr. Joseph Jones, a very excellent gentleman, 
vho was called upon to give his testimony in 
vhat is called the Wirz trial, and which* is pro- 
luced before this House and attention called 
o it by the gentleman. The object of the 
rentleman was to prove that Mr. Davis knew 
yf these atrocities at Andersonville, and he 
alls the attention of the House to the report 
yf this committee, and thanks God that it has 
een taken in time to be put where it can 
.either be contradicted nor gainsaid, as a per- 
yetual guide to posterity to find’out the authors 
yf these crimes. 

“One of the most striking and remarkable 
vieces of evidence in this whole report is found 
n the report made by Dr. Jones, a surgeon of 
ine character, and sent to Andersonville by 
he Confederate authorities to investigate the 
ondition of that prison. That gentleman made 
1is report, and it is brought into this House. 
What isit? The first point is as to the knowl- 
dge of this report going to any of the authori- 
ies at Richmond. Here is what Dr. Jones says: 
st completed the report, which I placed in 
of the judge-advocate, under orders from 
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the Government, when the Confederacy went to 
pieces. That report never was delivered to the sur- 
geon-general, and I was unaware that any one knew 
of its existence until I received orders from the 
United States Government to bring it and deliver it 
to this court in testimony. 


“Now, he was ordered by the United States 
Government, the first time this report ever 
saw the light, to bring it and deliver it on the 
trial of Wirz. In accordance with that order 
he did bring it and deliver it to the judge-ad- 
vocate-general. And when the report itself, 
or that which purported to be the report, was 
presented to him while he was a witness, he 
discovered that it was mutilated, and he asked 
permission to state that fact. Hear what he 
says on that subject: 

I beg leave to make a statement tothe court. That 
portion of my report which has been read is only a 
small part of the report. The real report contains 
the excuses which were given by the officers present 
at Andersonville, which I thought it right to embody 
with my report. It also contains documents for- 
warded to Richmond by Dr. White and Dr, Steven- 
son, and others, in charge of the hospitals. Those 
documents contained important facts as to the labors 
of the medical department and their efforts to better 
the condition of things. 


“ All that part of the report is suppressed ; 
and with that suppression this magnificent re- 
ceptacle of truth is filed away in the document- 
room for the information of posterity ! 

“The committee ask him: 

Question. Are your conclusions correctly stated 
in this extract ? ; 

Answer. Part of my conclusions are stated—not 
the whole. <A portion of my conclusions, and also 
my recommendations, are not stated. 

Q. Well, touching the subject of exchange ? 

A. Yes, sir; the general difficulties environing the 
prisoners and their officers. 

Q. What became of your original report ? 

A. This is my original report. 

“That is, he had there the extract as far as 
it went. 

Q. Did you make this extract yourself? 


‘The committee seem to suspect that he was 
the man that simply made the extract and 
brought it before the committee. Now, here 
is his answer: ' 

I did not. My original report is in the hands of 
the judge-advocate. t delivered it into his hands 
immediately upon my arrival in Washington. 


“ And this committee of Congress, to which 
the gentleman refers, absolutely tells us that this 
mutilated report was the one introduced in 
evidence against this man Wirz, and it is the — 
one incorporated in this book. 

‘“Now, I want to call attention to another 
extract from that original report—a part not 
included in this book. There area great many 
such omissions; I have not been able to get all 
of them. 

“Dr. Jones, in his report, is giving an account 
of the causes of the sickness and mortality at 
Andersonville, and he says, among other things: 

Surrounded by these depressing agents, the post- 
ponement of the general exchange of prisoners, and 
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the constantly-receding hopes of deliverance through 
the action of their own Government, depressed their 
already desponding spirits, and destroyed those men- 
tal and moral energies so necessary for a successful 
struggle against disease and its agents. Homesick- 
ness and disappointment, mental depression and dis- 
tress, attending the daily longing for an apparently- 
hopeless release, are felt to be as potent agencies in 
the destruction of these prisoners as the physical 
causes of actual disease. 


‘Ah! why that homesickness, that longing, 
and the distress consequent upon it, and its 
effect in carrying those poor, brave, unfortu- 
nate heroes to death? I will tell this House 
before I am done. 

‘‘Now, sir, there is another fact. Witz was 
put on trial, but really Mr. Davis was'the man 
intended to be tried through him. Over one 
hundred and sixty witnesses were introduced 
before the military commission. © The trial 
lasted three months. The whole country was 
under military despotism; citizens labored un- 
der duress; and quite a large number of Con- 
federates were seeking to make favor with the 
powers of the Government. Yet, sir, during 
those three months, with all the witnesses they 
could bring to Washington, not one single man 
ever mentioned the name of Mr. Davis in con- 
nection with a single atrocity at Andersonville 
or elsewhere. The gentleman from Maine, with 
all his research into all the histories of the 
Duke of Alva and the massacre of Saint Bar- 
tholomew and the Spanish Inquisition, has not 
been able to frighten up such a witness yet. 

‘‘ Now, sir, there is a witness on this subject. 
Wirz was condemned, found guilty, sentenced 
to be executed; and I have now before me the 
written statement of his counsel, a Northern 
man anda Unionman. He gave this statement 
to the country, and it has never been contra- 
dicted. 

“Hear what this gentleman says: 


On the night before the execution of the prisoner 
Wirz a telegram was sent to the Northern press from 
this city, stating that Wirz had made important dis- 
closures to General L. C. Baker, the well-known de- 
tective, implicating Jefferson Davis, and that the 
confession would probably be given to the public. 
On the same evening some parties came to the con- 
fessor of Wirz, Rev. Father Boyle, and also to me as 
his counsel, one of them informing me that a high 
cabinet officer wished to assure Wirz that if he would 
ap icate Jefferson Davis with the atrocities commit- 
ted at Andersonville his sentence would be com- 
muted. The messenger requested me to inform Wirz 
of this. In presence of Father Boyle I told Wirz 
next morning what had happened. f 


“Hear the reply: 


Captain Wirz simply and quietly replied: ‘Mr 
Schade, you know that I rete sie told you that 
I do not know eke 3 about Jefferson Davis. He 
had no connection with me as to what was done at 
Andersonville. Iwould not become a traitor against 
him or anybody else, even to save my life,” 


_ “Sir, what Wirz, within two hours of his ex- 
ecution, would not say for his life, the gentle- 
man from Maine says to the country to. keep 
himself and his party in power. Christianity 
is a falsehood, humanity is a lie, civilization is 
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a cheat, or the man who would not make a 
false charge for his life was never guilty of 
willful murder. 

“ He who makes a charge must produce his 
witnesses. They must be informed witnesses, 
They must be credible witnesses. The gentle- 
man from Maine makes his charge, but pro- 
duces no witnesses. He says that men sent by 
Jefferson Davis to Andersonville were his offi- 
cers, executing his orders, commissioned by 
him, and he therefore charges Mr. Davis with 
these atrocities by inference. It was only when 
the gentleman reached that portion of his argu- 
ment that I thought I began to discover the 
real purpose of his movement. I will not 
charge him with it, but a suggestion came imme- 
diately to my mind. 

“What was the proposition which the gen- 
tleman proposes to establish? It is that those 
high in authority are to be charged with the 
sins and treachories of their agents, commis- 
sioned by them and acting under their orders. 
Is the gentleman artfwlly—I beg pardon—un- 
der the cover of the prejudice and passion 
against Jefferson Davis, seeking to assault 
President Grant? If Jefferson Davis sent 
General Winder to Andersonville, why Presi- 
dent Grant sent McDonald and Joyce to St. 
Louis. (Laughter.) Nay, more, sir; is not the 
very secretary of the White House, the private, 
confidential secretary, indicted to-day for com- 
plicity in these frauds? Does the gentleman 
want to establish a rule of construction by 
which he can authorize the country to arraign 
General Grant for complicity in the whiskey 
frauds? (Laughter.) 

“Sir, is General Grant responsible for the 
Credit Mobilier? Was he a stockholder in the 
Sanborn contracts? Was he a copartner in the 
frauds upon this District? With all his wit- 
nesses, the gentleman never can find a single 
man who was confidential secretary of Mr. 
Davis and charged with complicity in crime, 
that Mr. Davis ever indorsed any man as fit for 
office who was even gravely charged with any 
complicity in fraud. Yet the gentleman’s Pres- 
ident, as I understand it, absolutely sent to the 
Senate of the United States for confirmation to 
a high office the very man who stood charged 
before the country with the grossest peculations 
and frauds in this District, and that, too, after 
these charges were made and while the investi- 
gation was pending. 

‘Sir, Tam neither the author nor the disciple 
of such political logic. And I will not, nor would 
I for any consideration, assume the proposition 
before this House to punish an enemy whic 
would implicate the President of the United 
States in the grossest frauds. Yet if the gen- 
tleman’s proposition be true, General Grant, 
instead of being entitled to a third president 
term, is entitled to twenty terms in twent 
penitentiaries. But, sir, he is not guilty. The 
argument is false. It isa libel wpon the Amer- 
ican rule of law and English precedent. aot 
cannot find its precedent anywhere in any civ- 
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lized country. J acquit General Grant of com- 
nlicity in the whiskey frauds and revenue 
rauds, and the facts acquit Mr. Davis of com- 
licity in any atrocity anywhere. 

“ Now, Mr. Speaker, I pass from the construe- 
ion of that question to the real facts about 
Andersonyille. First, ] want to call the atten- 
jion of the House to the law of the Confederate 
sovernment on the subject of the treatment of 
srisoners. I read from the act of the Confed- 
rate Congress on that subject; it was very 
imple, and directed— 

The rations furnished prisoners of war shall be the 
jame in quantity and quality as those furnished to 
nlisted men in the army of the Confederacy. 

“That was the law; that was the law Mr. 
Davis approved, and that was the law that he, 
0 far as his agency was concerned, executed. 

‘The gentleman in his speech has gone so far 
is to say that Mr. Davis purposely sent Gener- 
il Winder to Andersonville to organize a den 
yf horrors and kill Federal soldiers. I do not 
juote exactly his language, but I know it is ‘to 
yrganize aden of horrors ;’ but Iam sure I can- 
10t use any language more bitter than the gen- 
Jeman used himself. Therefore the next thing 
will read is the order given for the purpose 
locating this prison at Andersonville, or wher 
‘ver it should be properly located. The offi- 
‘ial order for the location of the stockade en- 
oins that it should be in a ‘healthy locality, 
vith plenty of pure water, with a running 
tream, and, if possible, with shade-trees, and 
n the immediate neighborhood of grist and 
aw mills.’ That does not look like the organ- 
zation of a den of horrors to commit murder. 
That was the official order. That was not all. 
These prisoners at Andersonville were not only 
lowed the rations measured out to Confeder- 
ite soldiers both in quantity and quality in 
very respect, but they were allowed also to 
uy as much outside as they desired; a privi- 
ege, I am reliably informed, which was not 
sxtended to many of the Confederate prisoners. 
_do not know how that is. 

“T donot wish to charge it if the facts were 
therwise. But in the book which the gentle- 
nan from Maine himself produces we find this 
estimony, given by a Union soldier. He says: 

We never had any difficulty in getting vegetables : 
ve used to buy almost anything that we wanted of 
he sergeant who called the roll mornings and 
lights. His name was Smith, I think; he was Cap- 
ain Wirz’s chief sergeant. We were divided into 
nesses, eight in each mess; my mess used to. buy. 
rom two to four bushels of sweet-potatoes a week, 
it the rate of $15 Confederate money per bushel. 


_ “They got $20 of Confederate money for $1 of 
sreenbacks in those days. 


' Turnips we bought at $20 a bushel. We had to 
Uy our own soap for washing our own persons and 


lothing; we bought meaff and eggs and biscuit. 


here seemed to be an abundance of those things; 
hey were in the market constantly. That sergeant 
ised to come down with a wagon-load of potatoes at 
1 time, bringing twenty or twenty-five bushels at a 
oad sometimes, . 
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“* Now, sir, Mr. Davis himself alluded to that 
privilege which was allowed to the Federal 
soldiers. The Confederate authorities not only 
allowed them to purchase supplies as they 
pleased outside, in addition to the rations al- 
lowed them by law—the same rations allowed 
to Confederate soldiers—but he says: 

By an indulgence perhaps unprecedented, we have 
even allowed the prisoners in our hands to be sup- 
plied by their friends at home with comforts not en- 
joyed by the men who captured them in battle. 


‘The Confederate Government gaye Federal 
prisoners the same rations that Confederate sol- 
diers in the field received. Federal prisoners 
had permission to-—buy whatever else they 
pleased, and the Confederates gave their friends 
at home permission to furnish them the means 
todoso. And yet, Mr. Speaker, it is true that, 
in spite of all these advantages enjoyed by 
these prisoners, there were horrors, and great 
horrors, at Andersonville. What were the causes 
of those horrors? The first was want of medi- 
cine. That is given as a cause by Dr. Jones in 
his testimony; that is given by this very Fa- 
ther Hamilton, from whom the gentleman from 
Maine read. In the very same testimony 
which the gentleman read Father Hamilton 
Says : 

I conversed with Dr. White with regard to the con- 
dition of the men, and he told me it was not in his 
power to do anything for them ; that he had no medi- 
cine, and could not get any, and that he was doing 
everything in his power to help them. 


“Now, how was it that medicines and other 
essential supplies could not be obtained? Un- 
fortunately, they were not in the Confederacy. 
The Federal Government made medicine con- 
traband of war. And I am not aware that any 
other nation on the earth ever did such a thing 
before—not even the Duke of Alva, sir. The 
Confederate Government, unable to introduce 
medicines according to its right under the laws 
of nations, undertook to run the blockade, and 
whenever possible the Federal Navy captured 
its ships and took the medicines. Then, when 
no other resource was left, when it was sus- 
pected that the women of the North—the 
earth’s angels, God bless them!—would carry 
quinine and other medicines of that sort, so 
much needed by the Federal prisoners in the 
South, Federal officers were charged to capture 
the women and examine their petticoats, to 
keep them from carrying medicines to Confed- 
erate soldiers and to Federal prisoners, and they 
were imprisoned. Surely, sir, the Confederate 
Government and the Southern people are not to _ 
be blamed for a poverty in medicines, food, and 
raiment, enforced by the stringent war meas- 
ures of the Federal Government—a poverty 
which had its intended effect of immeasurable 
distress to the Confederate armies, although it 
incidentally inflicted unavoidable distress upon 
the Federal prisoners in the South. 

‘The Federal Government made clothing con- 
traband of war. It sent down its armies and 
they burned up the factories of the South 
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wherever they could find them, for the express 
purpose of preventing the Confederates from 
furnishing clothes to their soldiers, and the 
Federal prisoners of course shared this depriva- 
tion of comfortable clothing. It was the war 
policy of the Federal Government to make sup- 
plies scarce. Dr. Jones in his testimony and 
Father Hamilton in his testimony, which I will 
not stop to read to the House, explained why 
clothing was so scarce to Federal prisoners. 

‘Now then, sir, whatever horrors existed at 
Andersonville, not one of them could be attrib- 
uted toa single act of legislation of the Con- 
federate Government or to a single order of the 
Confederate Government, but every horror of 
Andersonville grew out of the necessities of the 
occasion, which necessities were cast upon the 
Confederacy by the war policy of the other 
side. The gentleman from Maine said that no 
Confederate prisoner was ever maltreated in the 
North. And when my friend answered from 
his seat, ‘‘A thousand witnesses to the contrary 
in Georgia alone,” the gentleman from Maine 
joined issue, but as usual produced no testi- 
mony in support of his issue. I think the gen- 
tleman from Maine is to be excused. For ten 
years unfortunately he and his have been revil- 
ing the people who were not allowed to come 
here to meet the reviling. Now, sir, we are 
face to face, and when you make a charge you 
must bring your proof. The time has passed 
when the country can accept the impudence of 
assertion for the force of argument or reckless- 
ness of statement for the truth of history. 

‘* Now, sir, I do not wish to unfold the chap- 
ter on the other side. I am an American. I 
honor my country, and my whole country, and 
it could be no pleasure to me to bring forward 
proof that any portion of my countrymen haye 
been guilty of willful murder or of cruel treat- 
ment to poor, manacled prisoners. Nor will I 
make any such charge. 

“Now I cail the attention of gentlemen to 
this fact, that the report of Mr. Stanton, the 
Secretary of War—you will believe him, will 
you not ?—on the 19th of July, 1866—send to 
the Library and get it—exhibits the fact that 
of the Federal prisoners in Confederate hands 
during the war only 22,576 died, while of the 
Confederate prisoners in Federal hands 26,436 
died. And Surgeon-General Barnes reports in 
an official report—I suppose you will believe 
him—that in round numbers the Confederate 
prisoners in Federal hands amounted to 220,- 
000, while the Federal prisoners in Confederate 
hands amounted to 270,000. Out of the 270,- 
000 in Confederate hands 22,000 died, while of 
the 220,000 Confederates in Federal hands over 
26,000 died. The ratio is this: More than 12 
per cent. of the Confederates in Federal hands 
died, and less than 9 per cent. of the Federals 
in Confederate hands died. What is the logic 
of these facts according to the gentleman from 
Maine? 

“But the great question is behind. Every 
American, North or South, must lament that 
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our country has ever impeached its civilization 
by such an exhibition of horrors on any side, 
and I speak of these things with no degree of 
pleasure. God knows if I could hide them 
from the view of the world I would gladly do 
it. But the great question is, at last, Who was 
responsible for this state of things? And that 
is really the only material question with which 
statesmen now should deal. Sir, it is well 
known that, when the war opened, at first the 
authorities of the United States determined 
that they would not exchange prisoners. The 
first prisoners captured by the Federal forces 
were the crew of the Savannah, and they were 
put in chains and sentenced to be executed. 
Jefferson Davis, hearing of this, communicated 
through the lines, and the Confederates having 
meanwhile also captured prisoners, he threat- 
ened retaliation in case those men suffered, 
and the sentences against the crew of the Sa- 
vannah were not executed. Subsequently our 
friends from this way—I believe my friend be- 
fore me from New York (Mr. Cox) was one— 
insisted that there should be a cartel for the 
exchange of prisoners. In 1862 that cartel 
was agreed upon. In substance and briefly it 
was that there should be an exchange of man 
for man and officer for officer, and whichever 
held an excess at the time of exchange should 
parole the excess. This worked very well un- 
til 1863. 


“In 1863 this cartel was interrupted; the - 


Federal authorities refused to continue the ex- 
change. Now commenced a history which the 
world ought to know, and which I hope the 
House will grant me the privilege of stating, 
and J shall doit from official records. This, 
I say frankly to the gentlemen on the other side, 
was in truth one of the severest blows stricken 
at the Confederacy, this refusal to exchange 
prisoners in 1863 and continued through 1864. 
The Confederates made every effort to renew 
the cartel. Among other things on the 2d of 
July, 1863, the Vice-President of the Confeder- 
acy, the gentleman to whom the gentleman 
from Maine (Mr. Blaine) alluded the other day 
in so complimentary terms, Mr. Alexander H. 
Stephens, was absolutely commissioned by Pres- 
ident Davis to cross the lines and come to 
Washington to consult with the Federal author- 
ities, with a broad commission to agree upon 
any cartel satisfactory to the other side for the 
exchange of prisoners. Mr. Davis said to him, 
‘Your mission is simply one of humanity, and 
has no political aspect.’ Mr. Stephens under- 
took that work. What wasthe result? I wish 
to be careful, and I will state this exactly cor- 
rectly. Here is his letter: 
ConFEDERATE StatEs STEAMER ToRPEDO, 
In James River, July 4, 1868. — 

Sir: As military commissioner, 1 
of a communication in wfiting from Jefferson Davis, 
commander-in-chief of the land and naval forces o 
the Confederate States, to Abraham Lincoln, com- 
mander-in-chief of the land and naval forces of the 
United States. Honorable Robert Ould, Confederate — 


States agent of exchange, accompanies me as secre-_ 


am the bearer S| 
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ary, for the purpose of delivering the communication 
n person and conferring upon the subject to which 
trelates. I desire to proceed to Washington in the 
teamer Torpedo, commanded by Lieutenant Hunter 
Javidson, of the Confederate States Navy, no person 
yeing on board but Honorable Mr. Ould, myself, and 
he boat’s officers and crew. 
Yours, most respectfully 
ALEX. H. STEPHENS. 
To 8. H. Lez, Admiral, 


“‘ This is directed to S. H. Lee, admiral. Here 
s the answer: 
Acting Rear-Admiral 8. H. Lez, Hampton Roads: 
The request of Alexander H. Stephens is imad- 


nissible. 
GIDEON WELLES, Secretary of the Navy. 


“You will acknowledge that Mr. Stephens’s 
lumane mission failed. The Confederate au- 
horities gave to that mission as much dignity 
ind character as possible. They supposed that 
f all men in the South Mr. Stephens most 
early had your confidence. They selected him 
o be the bearer of messages for the sake of 
jumanity in behalf of the brave Federal soldiers 
vho were unfortunately prisoners of war. The 
federal Government would not even receive 
im; the Federal authorities would not hear 
im. 

“What was the next effort? After Mr. Ste- 
hens’s mission failed, and after the commis- 
ioner for the exchange of prisoners, Colonel 
Juld, having exhausted all his efforts to get 
he cartel renewed, on the 24th of January, 
864, wrote the following letter to Major-Gen- 
ral EK. A. Hitchcock, agent of exchange on the 
‘ederal side: 

/ONFEDERATE STATES oF AMERICA, WAR DEPARTMENT, 
RicuMonD, VIRGINIA, January 24, 1864, 
Sm: In view of the present difficulties attending 
ne exchange and release of prisoners, I propose that 
ll such on either side shall be attended by a proper 
umber of their own surgeons, who, under rules to 
e established, shall be permitted to take charge of 
neir health and comfort. I also propose that these 
urgeons. shall act as commissaries, with power to 
eceive and distribute such contributions of money 
od, clothing, and medicines, as may be forwarded 
wr the relief of the prisoners. I further propose 
hat these surgeous shall be selected by their own 
overnment, and that they shall have full liberty, 
t any and all times, through the agents of exchange 
> make reports not only of their own acts, but o 
ny matters relating to the welfare of the prisoners. 
Respectfully, your obedient servant, 
ROBERT OULD, Agent of Exchange. 
[ajor-General E. A. Hircxcooxr, Agent of Exchange. 


“ But, sir, I have read a letter from the Con- 
ederate commissioner of exchange, written in 
864, proposing that each side send surgeons 
vith the prisoners; that they nurse and treat 
he prisoners; that the Federal authorities 
hould send as many as they pleased; that 
hose surgeons be commissioned also as com- 
vissaries to furnish supplies of clothing and 
ood, and everything else needed for the com- 
ort of prisoners. 

_“ Now, sir, how did the Federal Government 
reat that offer? It broke the cartel for the 
xchange of prisoners’; it refused to entertain 
proposition, even when Mr. Stephens headed 


the commission, to renew it; and then, sir, 
when the Confederates proposed that their own 
surgeons should accompany the prisoners of 
the respective armies, the Federal authorities 
did not answer the letter. No reply was ever 
received. 

“Then, again, in August, 1864, the Confed- 
erates made two more propositions. I will 
state that the cartel of exchange was broken 
by the Federal authorities for certain alleged 
reasons. Well, in August, 1864, prisoners ac- 
cumulating on both sides to such an extent, 
the Federal Government haying refused every 
proposition from the Confederate authorities 
to provide for the comfort and treatment of 
these prisoners, the Confederates next proposed, 
in a letter from Colonel Ould, dated the 10th 
of August, 1864, waiving every objection the 
Federal Government had made, to agree to any 
and all terms to renew the exchange of prison- 
ers, man for man, and officer for officer, as the 
Federal Government should prescribe. Yet, 
sir, the latter rejected that proposition. It 
took a second letter to bring an answer to that 
proposition. : 

“Then, again, in that same month of Au- 
gust, 1864, the Confederate authorities did this: 
Finding that the Federal Government would 
not exchange prisoners at all, that it would 
not let surgeons go into the Confederacy ; find- 
ing that it would not let medicines be sent into 
the Confederacy; meanwhile, the ravages of 
war continuing and depleting the scant sup- 
plies of the South, which was already unable 
to feed adequately its own defenders, and much 
less able to properly feed and clothe the thou- 
sands of prisoners in Confederate prisons, what 
did the Confederates propose? They proposed 
to send the Federal sick and wounded prison- 
ers without equivalent. ~Now, sir, I want the 
House and the country to understand this: 
that in August, 1864, the Confederate Govern- 
ment officially proposed to the Federal au- 
thorities that if they would send steamships 
or transportation in any form to Savannah, 
they should have their sick and wounded pris- 
oners without equivalent. That proposition, 
communicated to the Federal authorities in 
August, 1864, was not answered until Decem- 
ber, 1864. In December, 1864, the Federal 
Government sent ships to Savannah. Now, 
the records will show that the chief suffering 
at Andersonville was between August and De- 
cember. The Confederate authorities sought 
to avert it by asking the Federal Government 


to come and take its prisoners without equiva- - 


lent, without return, and it refused to do that’ 
until four or five months had elapsed. 

“That is not the only appeal which was 
made to the Federal Government. I now call 
the attention of the House to another appeal. 
It was from the Federal prisoners themselves. 
They knew, as well as the Southern people did, 
the mission of Mr. Stephens. They knew the 


offer of January 24th, for surgeons, for medi- 
cine and clothing, for comforts and food, and | 
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for provisions of every sort. They knew that 
the Confederate authorities had offered to let 
these be sent to them by their own Govern- 
ment. They knew that had been rejected. 
They knew of the offer of August 10, 1864. 
They knew of the other offer, to return sick 
and wounded without an equivalent. They 
knew all these offers had been rejected. There- 
fore they held a meeting and passed the fol- 
lowing resolutions; and I call the attention of 
the gentlemen on the other side to these reso- 
lutions. I ask if they will not believe the sur- 
geons of their hospitals, if they will not believe 
Mr. Stanton’s report, if they will not believe 
Surgeon-General Barnes’s report; I beg from 
them to know if they will not believe the ear- 
nest, heart-rending appeal of those starving, 
suffering heroes? Here are the resolutions 
passed by the Federal prisoners the 28th of 
September, 1864: 

Resolved, That while allowing the Confederate au- 
thorities all due praise for the attention paid to our 
prisoners, numbers of our men are daily consigned 
to early graves, in the prime of manhood, far from 
home and kindred, and this is not caused intention- 
ally by the Confederate Government, but by the force 
of circumstances. 


“Brave men are always honest, and true 
soldiers never slander. They say the horrors 
they suffered were not intentional, that the 
Confederate Government had done all it could 
to avert them. Sir, I believe this testimony 
of gallant men as being of the highest charac- 
ter, coming from the sufferers themselves. 

“ They further resolved : 

The prisoner is obliged to go without shelter, and 
in a great portion of cases without medicine. 

Resolved, That whereas in the fortune of war it was 
our lot to become prisoners, we have suffered pa- 
tiently, and are still willing to suffer, if by so doing 
we can benefit the country ; but we would most re- 
spectfully beg to say that we are not willing to suffer 
to further the ends of any party or clique to the detri- 
ment of our own honor, our families, and our coun- 
try. And we would beg this affair to be explained 
to us, that we may continue to hold the Government 
in the respect which is necessary to make a good 
citizen and soldier. 

“Was this touching appeal heeded? Let 
any gentleman who belonged to the ‘clique 
or party’ that the resolutions condemn answer 
for his party. 

‘‘ Now, sir, it was in reference to that state 
of things exactly, that Dr. Jones reported, as 
I have already read to the House, in his report 
which was mutilated before that committee of 
Congress, and in the trial of Wirz—it was in 
consequence of that very state of things that 
Dr. Jones said that depression of mind, and 
despondency, and homesickness of these poor 
prisoners carried more to their graves than 
did physical causes of disease. That was not 
wonderful at all. 

‘But, Mr. Speaker, why were all these ap- 
peals resisted? Why did the Federal authori- 
ties refuse to allow their own surgeons to go 
with their own soldiers, and carry them inedi- 
cine and clothing, and comfort and treatment? 
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Why? Why did they refuse to exchange man 
for man, and officer for officer ? Why did they 
refuse to stand up to their own solemn engage- 
ments, made in 1862, for the exchange of pris- 
oners? Who is at fault ? 

“ Sir, war is always horrible; war always 
brings hardships; it brings death, it brings 
sorrow, it brings ruin, it brings devastation. 
And he is unworthy to be called a statesman, 
looking to the pacification of this country, who 
will parade the horrors inseparable from war 
for the purpose of keeping up the strife that 
produced the war. 

““T do not doubt that I am the bearer of 
unwelcome messages to the gentleman from 
Maine, and his party. He says that there are 
Confederates in this body, and that they are 
going to combine with a few from the North 
for the purpose of controlling this Government. 
If one were to listen to the gentlemen on the 
other side he would be in doubt whether they 
rejoiced more when the South left the Union, 
or regretted most when.the South came back 
to the Union that their fathers helped to form, 
and to which they will forever hereafter con- 
tribute as much of patriotic ardor, of noble 
devotion, and of willing sacrifice, as the con- 
stituents of the gentleman from Maine. Oh, 
Mr. Speaker, why cannot gentlemen on the 
other side rise to the height of this great argu- 
ment of patriotism? Is the bosom of the coun- 


try always to be torn with this miserable sec- 


tional debate whenever a presidential election 
is pending? To that great debate of half a 
century before secession there were left no 


adjourned questions. The victory of the North 


was absolute, and God knows the submission 
of the South was complete. But, sir, we have 
recovered from the humiliation of defeat, and 
we come here among you and we ask you to 
give us the greetings accorded to brothers by 
brothers. We propose to join you in every 
patriotic endeavor, and to unite with you in 
every patriotic aspiration that looks to the 
benefit, the advancement, and the honor of 
every part of our common country. Let us, 
gentlemen of all parties, in this centennial year, 
indeed, have a jubilee of freedom. We divide 
with you the glories of the Revolution and of 
the succeeding years of our national life before _ 
that unhappy division—that four years night 
of gloom and despair—and so we shall divide 
with you the glories of all the future.” 


Mr. Blaine: ‘‘I move the previous question — 


on the motion to reconsider.” : 

The previous question was seconded and the. 
main question ordered; and under the opera-. 
tion thereof the motion to reconsider was_ 
agreed to. hes. 

The question then recurred on the passage 
of the Dill. ar 

Mr. Banks, of Massachusetts, said: 
Speaker, I gave notice yesterday that if I had 
an opportunity I should move an amendment. 


to the bill before the House, proposing that — 


some declaration or oath should be made in 
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ase the amnesty was granted to the persons 
ho are now resting under political disabilities ; 
nd, as the honorable gentleman from Pennsyl- 
ania has yielded me the floor, I understand it 
ill not be an impropriety on my part or an 
ivasion of the privilege which he has granted 
1c, if I propose such an amendment. - It is to 
ike out all after the seventh line of the first 
sction of his bill, and insert, instead of the 
art stricken out, these words: 

And shall be forever relieved therefrom upon their 
»pearing before a judge of any court of the United 
fates or any court of record of the State in which 
ley are resident, and taking and subscribing the 
llowing oath, to be duly attested and recorded, to 
it: ‘I, A B, do solemuly swear (or affirm) that I 
ill support and defend the Constitution of the 
nited States against all enemies, foreign and do- 
estic ; that I will bear true faith and allegiance to 
le same, and obey all laws made in pursuance 
ereof; and that I take this obligation freely, and 
ithout any mental reservation or purpose of evasion 
hatever.”? 


Mr. Randall: “I demand the previous ques- 
on on my motion.” 

The Speaker pro tempore: ‘The question 
efore the House is upon the passage of the 
ill which was rejected and reconsidered. 
ending which the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
ania (Mr. Randall) moves to commit the bill 
) the Committee on the Judiciary, with in- 
ructions to report it back with the amend- 
ent proposed by the gentleman from Massa- 
1usetts (Mr. Banks); and upon that motion 
e moves the previous question.” 

The previous question was seconded and 
1e main question ordered, and the motion to 
fer was agreed to. 

Mr. Knott, of Kentucky, said: “‘ Mr. Speaker, 
1e Committee on the Judiciary, to which was 
ferred the bill, with an accompanying amend- 
ent, have instructed me to report the bill and 
mendment back to the House in pursuance 
f the instructions of the House; and I now 
emand the previous question upon the bill and 
mendment.” 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represent- 


ves ) the United States of America in Congress as- 
mble He ae of each House concurring therein), 
hat all the disabilities imposed and remaining 
pon any person by virtue of the third section of the 
urteenth article of the amendments of the Consti- 
ition of the United States,-be, and the same are 
ereby, removed; and each and every person is and 
nall be forever relieved therefrom upon their appear- 
\g before a judge of any court of the United States 
r any court of record of the State in which they are 
ssident and taking and subscribing the following 
ath, to be duly attested and recorded, to wit: “I, 
.B, do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will sup- 
ort and defend the Constitution of the United States 
rainst all enemies, foreign and domestic ; that 1 will 
ear true faith and allegiance to the same, and obey 
ll laws made in pursuance thereof, and that I take 
1is obligation freely and without any mental reser- 
ation or purpose of evasion whatever.” 


“Mr. Randall “The previous question was 
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question was taken, and it was decided 
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in the affirmative—yeas 183, nays 92, not vot- 
ing 16. 

The Speaker: “‘The main question having 
been ordered, the question is on the passage of 
the bill reported from the committee.” 

The question was then taken; and there were 
—yeas 184, nays 97, not voting 9; as follows: 


Yxeas—Messrs. Ainsworth, Anderson, Ashe, At- 
kins, Bagby, John H. Bagley, Banks, Barnum, 
Beebe, Bell, Blackburn, Bland, Bliss, Blount, Boone, 
Bradford, Bright, John Young Brown, Buckner, 
Samuel D. Burchard, Cabell, John H. Caldwell, 
William P. Caldwell, Campbell, Candler, Cate, Caul- 
field, Chapin, John B, Clarke of Kentucky, John B. 
Clark, Jr., of Missouri, Clymer, Cochrane, Collins, 
Cook, Cowan, Cox, Culberson, Cutler, Davis, De 
Bolt, Dibrell, Douglas, Durand, Durham, Eden, Kg- 
bert, Ellis, Ely, Farwell, Faulkner, Felton, Forney, 
Franklin, Fuller, Gause, Gibson, Glover, Goode, 
Goodin, Gunter, Andrew H. Hamilton, Robert Ham- 
ilton, Hancock, Haralson, Hardenbergh, Henry R. 
Harris, John T. Harris, Harrison, Hartridge, Hart- 
zell, Hatcher, Henkle, Hereford, Abram 8. Hewitt, 
Goldsmith W. Hewitt, Hill, Holman, Hooker, Hop- 
kins, House, Hunton, Hurd, Jenks, Frank Jones, 
Thomas L. Jones, Kehr, Kelley, Knott, Lamar, 
Franklin Landers, George M. Landers, Lane, Levy, 
Lewis, Lord, Luttrell, Edmund W. M. Mackey, Levi 
A. Mackey, Maish, McFarland, McMahon, Meade, 
Metcalfe, Milliken, Mills, Money, Morey, Morgan, 
Morrison, Mutchler, Neal, New, O’Brien, Odell, 
Parsons, Payne, Phelps, John F, Philips, Pierce, 
Piper, Poppleton, Potter, Powell, Randall, Rea, Rea- 
gan, John Reilly, James B. Reilly, Rice, Riddle, 

ohn Robbins, William M. Robbins, Roberts, Miles 
Ross, Savage, Sayler, Scales, Schleicher, Schumaker, 
Seelye, Sheakley, Singleton, Slemons, William E. 
Smith, Southard, Sparks, Springer, Stenger, Steven- 
son, Stone, Swann, Tarbox, Teese, Terry, Thomp- 
son, Thomas, Throckmorton, Tucker, Turney, John 
L. Vance, Robert B. Vance, Waddell, Charles C. B. 
Walker, Gilbert C. Walker, Walling, Walsh, Ward, 
Warren, Erastus Wells, Whitehouse, Whitthorne, 
Wigginton, Wike, Alpheus 8. Williams, James Wil- 
liams, James D. Williams, Jeremiah N. Williams, 
Willis, Wilshire, Benjamin Wilson, Fernando Wood, 
Woodburn, Yeates, and Young—184. : 

Nays—Messrs. George A. Bagley, John H. Baker, 
William H. Baker, Ballou, Blaine, Blair, Bradley, 
William R. Brown, Horatio C. Burchard, Burleigh, 
Cannon, Cason, Caswell, Conger, Crapo, Crounse, 
Danford, Darrall, Davy, Denison, Dobbins, Dun- 
nell, Eames, Evans, Fort, Foster, Freeman, Frost, 
Frye, Garfield, Hale, Benjamin W. Harris, Hathorn, 
Haymond, Hendee, Henderson, Hoar, Hoge, Hos- 
kins, Hubbell, Hunter, Hurlbut, Hyman, Joyce, Kas- 
son, Ketchum, King, Lapham, Lawrence, Leaven- 
worth, Lynch, Magoon, MacDougall, McCrary, Me- 
Dill, Miller, Monroe, Nash, Norton, Oliver, O’ Neill, 
Packer, Page, William A. Phillips, Plaisted, Platt, 
Pratt, Purman, Robinson, Sobieski Ross, Rusk, 
Sampson, Sinnickson, Smalls, A. Herr Smith, Stark- 
weather, Strait, Stowell, Thornburgh, Martin I. 
Townsend, Washington Townsend, Tufts, Van Vor- 
hes, Waldron, Alexander S. Wallace, John W. Wal- 
lace, Walls, G. Wiley Wells, Wheeler, White, Whit- _ 
ing, Willard, Charles G. Williams, William B. Wil- ~ 
liams, James Wilson, Alan Wood, Jr., and Wood- 
worth—97, i 

Nor Vormye— Messrs. Adams, Banning, Bass, 
Chittenden, Hays, Kimball, Lynde, Rainey, and An-— 
drew Williams—9. 


So (two-thirds not having voted in favor 


- thereof) the bill was not passed. 


Tn the House, on January 6th, Mr. Hopkins, 
of Pennsylvania, said: “I am instructed by — 
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the Committee on the Centennial Celebration 
to report the bill which I send to the Olerk’s 
desk, and to move that the bill and report be 
printed and referred to the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union.” 

The preamble of the bill states that by an 
act of Congress entitled ‘“‘ An act to provide 
for the celebrating of the one hundredth anni- 
versary of American independence by holding 
an international exposition of arts, manufact- 
ures, and products of the soil and mines in 
the city of Philadelphia and State of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1876,” approved March 3, 1871, pro- 
vision was made for the celebration of the cen- 
tennial anniversary of the Declaration of 
American Independence by an exhibition of 
American and foreign arts, products, and man- 
ufactures, to be held under the auspices of 
the Government of the United States, in the 
city of Philadelphia, in the year 1876; that by 
an act of Congress entitled “An act relative 
to the centennial international exhibition to 
be held in the city of Philadelphia, State of 
Pennsylvania, in the year 1876,” approved 
June 1, 1872, the centennial board of finance 
was incorporated, with authority to raise the 
capital necessary to carry into effect the pro- 
visions of the said act of March 38, 1871; that 
the President of the United States, in com- 
pliance with a joint resolution of Congress ap- 
proved June 5, 1874, did extend, in the name 
of the United States, a respectful and cordial 
invitation to the governments of other nations 
to be represented and to take part in the inter- 
national exposition to be held at Philadelphia 
under the auspices of the Government of the 
United States, and the governments so invited, 
to the number of thirty-eight, have accepted 
such invitation, and many of them are making 
extensive preparations to embrace the cour- 
tesies so extended to them, thereby rendering 
proper arrangements for the coming cere- 
monies on the part of the Government of the 
United States a matter of honor and good 
faith; and that the preparations designed by 
the United States Centennial Commission, and 
in part accepted by the centennial board of 
finance, are in accordance with the spirit of 
acts of Congress relating thereto, and are on a 
scale creditable to the Government and people 
of the United States. 

The bill appropriates the sum of $1,500,000 
for completing the centennial buildings and 
other preparations, which shall be paid on the 
drafts of the president and treasurer of the 
centennial board of finance, one-third imme- 
diately after the passage of the act and the 
remaining two-thirds in four equal monthly 
parts, provided that in the distribution of any 
moneys that may remain in the treasury of 
the centennial board of finance after the pay- 
ments of its debts, as provided for by the tenth 
section of the act of Congress, and approved 
June 1, 1872, incorporating said centennial 
board of finance, the appropriation herein 
made shall share equally with the holders of 
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the said centennial stock, and the like per- 
centage be paid into the Treasury of the United 
States as may be paid to the holders of said 
stock; and provided further that the Govern- 
ment of the United States shall under no cir- 
cumstance be liable for any debt or obligation 
of the United States Centennial Commission 
or centennial board of finance, or any payment 
in addition to the foregoing sum. 

The bill with the accompanying report was 
ordered to be printed and referred. 

Mr. Hopkins: ‘J move that the rules be sus- 
pended, and that the House resolve itself into 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union.” 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, Mr. Wood, of New York, in the chair, 
and resumed the consideration of the Centen- 
nial appropriation bill. 

On January 18th the bill was considered. 

Mr. Hopkins said: ‘‘ Mr. Chairman, I do not 
know that any argument is needed to secure 
the passage of this bill; but, inasmuch as I am, 
to some extent, intrusted with its advocacy, I 
beg leave to submit some of the reasons which 
I think not only justify but imperatively de-. 
mand the granting of this appropriation. 

‘*Our aid is invoked in behalf of an inter- 
national exhibition conceived by patriotic men 
as a fit way to commemorate the first centenary 
of American Independence. This undertaking 
was commenced when the busy hum of cheer- 
ful industry echoed throughout the land, when 
wealth and prosperity abounded in the North, 
and returning cheerfulness illumed the hither- 
to desolate South. But the storm of 1878 
which swept over the country left its pathway 
black with general ruin and universal gloom. 
The wheels of industry stood still, trade be- 
came lifeless, human energies were palsied 
because confidence and hope were crushed. 
From that day until this there has been no 
break in the overhanging clouds. The enter- 
prise under consideration, begun under such 
happy auspices, could not escape the mildew 
which blighted all things. Under adverse cir- 
cumstances its officers and managers have 
struggled on with unflagging zeal, untiring 
energy, and recognized discretion and ability, 
to complete the original designs in a manner 
worthy of the grand event. The treasury of 
the commission is almost empty ; individual 
effort has been exhausted; the centennial year 
has already dawned; but afew months remain 
until the exposition should be opened, and yet 
the buildings are not completed. In this ex- 
tremity the Government is asked to lend its. 
helping hand to save the undertaking from 
failure and the country from disgrace. He 

“ Tf it can be shown that the national honor 
is involved in the success of this exhibition, I 
apprehend all opposition will be silenced and. 
this bill will receive a unanimous and cordial 
support. Surely, no gentleman upon this floor 
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would stop to calculate the cost of preserving 
the good name of his country. Millions of 
money have been promptly voted, and lives, 
of far more value than all those millions, have 
been freely given in various wars to preserve 
the dignity and integrity of the nation; and 
there can be no extremity of financial distress 
which will cause a Congress of the United 
States to falter in appropriating money to save 
the Government from reproach. National 
unity is valueless without national honor. 
Would it not be better that these States should 
be dismembered, that this great and beautiful 
fabric of government should crumble into utter 
and irretrievable ruin, than the Union should 
be preserved unbroken and be subject to the 
well-deserved sneers of sister-nations? Are 
we liable to stand dishonored before the world 
by the failure of the centennial exposition? 
To answer that question we must examine the 
history of the enterprise. 

“The first legislative act relative to this ex- 
hibition was passed March 3, 1871, and from 
the title to the concluding section the General 
Government is recognized as its sponsor and 
the guarantor of its success. The act is en- 
titled ‘An act to provide for celebrating the 
one hundredth anniversary of American Inde- 
pendence by holding an international exhi- 
bition of arts, manufactures, and products of 
the soil and mine in the city of Philadelphia 
and State of Pennsylvania in the year 1876.’ 

“Here the object and the method are clear- 
ly indicated. The object is national, the mode 
of celebrating it is international. No act of 
Congress was needed to cause a spontaneous 
outburst of patriotic enthusiasm upon the part 
of American citizens during this eventful year. 
But in the exuberance of our pride we wanted 
all the nations of the world to come and com- 
pare their products and their progress with 
ours, and then go home filled with amazement 
and admiration. That seems to be the spirit 
which pervades this act. The very nature of 
the contemplated celebration made it subject 
to governmental control and entitled to Gov- 
ernment aid. 

“The first section of the act provides— 

That an exhibition of American and foreign arts, 
products, and manufactures shall be held under the 
auspices of the Government of the United States. 

“Here, again, the international character 
of the celebration appears; and it is distinctly 
stated under whose auspices it will take place. 

“Section 2 provides for commissioners ‘to 
prepare and superintend the execution of a 
plan for holding the exhibition.’ 

“Sections 3, 4, and 5, provide that these 
commissioners ‘shall be appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and shall hold their 
meetings in the city of Philadelphia.’ 

“Section 6 enacts that this commission shall 
report to Congress, among other things, ‘a 
plan or plans of buildings’ for the exhibition. 
Here, then, we have.a commission created by 
Congress, required to report to Congress, ap- 
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pointed by the President, and charged with 
the duty of preparing buildings and regulations 
for the reception and exhibition of foreign as 
well as domestic products. In addition to all 
this, the President is directed to notify all na- 
tions of the time and place for holding the ex- 
hibition. 

““Tt seems to me that it would be impossible 
to frame a statute whereby the United States 
Government could be more fully identified with 
and made responsible for any enterprise than is 
done by the language of this act. 

‘“Nor is its force weakened by the only 
section to which I have not yet referred. It is 
therein provided—with amazing inconsistency 
—that ‘the United States shall not be liable 
for any expenses attending such exhibition or 
by reason of the same.’ This act, in a spirit 
of exultation which was natural and proper, 
had declared in its preamble that it ‘ behooves 
the people of the United States to celebrate, 
by appropriate ceremonies, the centennial anni- 
versary of this memorable and decisive event 
which constituted the 4th day of July, a. p. 
1776, the birthday of the nation ;’ and, having 
determined what would be a fitting celebration 
of the great event, having appointed agents to 
prepare a world’s fair, and having secured to 
the Government exclusive control thereof, it 
reaches this feeble and petty anti-climax that 
the Government shall bear none of the burden. 
All of the glory, but none of the expense! A 
national anniversary to be celebrated within 
our borders by all the nations of the earth, and 
this great Government inaugurating and con- 
trolling it, and yet refusing to contribute to 
the necessary expense! The spectacle is in- 
deed humiliating. 

“Following up the history of this celebra- 
tion, we find an act relative to the centennial 
international exhibition was passed on June 
1, 1872, by which a board of finance was in- 
corporated. The Secretary of the United States 
Treasury was required to prepare certificates 
of stock for this corporation, and counterfeit- 
ing these certificates was made a crime of equal 
enormity with counterfeiting the currency of 
the United States. This act also requires that 
reports of the progress of the work, from time 
to time, shall be made to the President of the 
United States. Here again we encounter the 
guardian angel of the Treasury, with drawn 
sword, declaring that we shall have an inter- 
national celebration of a national event, but 
that no money shall be taken from the nation- 
al Treasury to defray the necessary expense 
thereof... The Government will sanction this 
enterprise, gotten up for its glory and for its 
benefit, but not a dollar of its funds shall be 
expended in the cause. It seems impossible to 
reconcile such inconsistencies ‘and harmonize 
such parsimony with a spirit becoming to this 
great commemoration. _ 

“The act of June 5, 1874, contains this same 
inharmonious provision, which is made utterly 
nugatory by the context. That act directs the 
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President to ‘ extend, in the name of the United 
States, a respectful and cordial invitation to 
the governments of other nations to be repre- 
sented and take part in the international expo- 
sition to be held at Philadelphia under the 
auspices of the Government of the United 
States.’ 

“The international character of the exhi- 
bition is again affirmed ; the jurisdiction of the 
General Government over it is again distinctly 
avowed; provision is made for invitations to 
foreign powers ‘in the name of the United 
States.’ 

‘ Still further, Congress directed that an ap- 
propriate medal should be struck at a Govern- 
ment mint for the centennial board of finance. 
It also provided for the free importation of 
goods intended to be placed on exhibition. 

‘Mr. Chairman, in view of all this legisla- 
tion, can Congress escape from the responsi- 
bility which it has again and again assumed in 
regard to this international exhibition? Will 
the mere declaration of a purpose to withhold 
pecuniary aid relieve it from the odium which 
a failure would incur, especially in view of all 
it has done to encourage and patronize the en- 
terprise and give it a national character at home 
and abroad ? 

“The success or failure of this exposition 
would not be so grave a matter if its effects 
could be confined to our own citizens and their 
relations to our own Government. But the 
dignity and honor of the United States among 
other nations is involved. In July, 1873, the 
President issued his proclamation that ‘an 
international exhibition’ would be held, and 
‘in behalf of this Government and people cor- 
dially’ commended it to all nations. The Sec- 
retary of State promptly communicated the 
proclamation to foreign powers, and conveyed 
to each one the President’s hope that an active 
interest would be aroused, and that the occa- 
sion would be improved by ‘the interchange 
of national sentiment and friendly intercourse.’ 

“This diplomatic circular and presidential 
proclamation were construed by some into an 
invitation, which a number of foreign govern- 
ments accepted promptly, heartily, and, as one 
of the greatest and most powerful of them said, 
‘with sincerest thanks.’ When the more ‘cor- 
dial invitation of 1874 went out by authority 
of Congress it awakened an interest which 
hitherto had languished; and now thirty-eight 
foreign governments have declared their pur- 
pose of participating in this our national anni- 
versary. Commissioners have been appointed 
from among their most distinguished men, and 
several of these governments have made gen- 
erous appropriations, that they may be credit- 
ably represented. 

These are nations from all parts of the habi- 
table globe; some of them almost older than 
history; many of them venerable with the 
gray of centuries; most of them habituated 
to and believing in monarchical government; 
but all coming to do honor to the young Re- 
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public. From the Orient and the Occident, 
from the Arctic and the Antarctic, they will 
come. But of them all there will be no sub- 
limer spectacle than the presence of Great 
Britain, with the most amazing and most ad- 
mirable magnanimity, joining in the celebra- 
tion of an event which lost her these vast 
possessions. The benignant mother comes to 
honor the refractory child and to rejoice in 
her growth and prosperity. Second only to 
this will be the presence of the mighty mon- 
archy of Russia, whose august and liberal- 
minded emperor boldly declares to all the 
world that he regards the event which we are 
about to celebrate as ‘ one of the grandest facts 
in the history of humanity.’ 

*“ All of these thirty-eight nations will come 
bearing in their hands the ‘ cordial invitation’ 
of the United States. This being so, is not 
this Government bound by every consideration 
of hospitality, of honor, and of self-respect, to 
make suitable provision for their entertain- 
ment ? 

‘Mr. Chairman, the question has been asked, 
Where do we derive the power to make this 
appropriation? I answer by asking, Where 
did Congress derive the power to embellish 
and decorate the grounds and buildings of the 
Government? Where did it derive the power 
to purchase the works of art which adorn 
these Halls and add to their attractiveness? 
Where did it derive the power to purchase 
the magnificent library of which we boast? 
Where did it derive the power to fit out expe- 
ditions to explore the polar seas and to travel 
to foreign countries to observe the transit of 
Venus? Where did it derive the power to 
appropriate money on three different occasions 
to promote international exhibitions held in 
other countries? Where did it derive the 
power to encourage art, to promote science, to 
advance practical and useful industry, to main- 
tain an Agricultural Department or a horticult- 
tural garden, a National Observatory, or a 
Signal Corps ? : 

“T might further answer this question by ask- 
ing one which was frequently suggested during 
the recent eventful years of our country’s his- 
tory, and whose most satisfactory answer was 
found in the patriotic impulses of the people. 
Many things have been done perhaps not within 
the strict letter of the Constitution; but we 
have high authority for saying, ‘The letter 
killeth, the spirit giveth life.’ The power 
which saved a nation’s life can save a nation’s 
honor. { 

“ But, Mr. Chairman, I do not admit there 
is the slightest doubt about the constitutional 
power to make this appropriation. I do not 
propose to go into any extended argument on 
that point, but I holdin my hand a volume 
containing the messages of the early Presi- 


dents of this country, the fathers and founders 


of the Republic, the men whose great brains 
conceived and whose hands. draughted this 
Constitution and transmitted it to us as the 
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most priceless legacy they could leave to pos- 
terity. These men were familiar with the 
powers delegated to Congress, and the extent 
and scope of those powers, and yet we find that 
Washington, who presided over the Constitu- 
tional Convention; Madison, who of all others 
was most conspicuous in draughting it; and Jef- 
ferson, who understood it quite as well as either, 
all concurred in asking and recommending to 
Congress appropriations analogous to this.” 

Mr. Tucker, of Virginia, said: ‘“ Mr. Chair- 
man, what do you propose to celebrate in this 
centennial year? Do you propose to have a 
material exhibition only, or an exhibition 
worthy of the great moral principles which 
are illustrated by the anniversary of our inde- 
pendence ? 

“Tf I mistake not, three great principles 
underlie or are involved in the Declaration of 
Independence: the principle of individual lib- 
erty, the principle of local government in its 
struggle against centralized power, and the 
exemption of the American destiny from the 
controlling influence of European polity. I 
will cordially unite with gentlemen anywhere, 
North or South, East or West, in celebrating 
the centennial anniversary in the maintenance 
and illustration of these three principles, so 
vital and essential to the full success of our 
republican institutions. 

“Let me feel that the liberty of the citizen 
is secured against despotic power; let me be 
assured that the freedom and independent ac- 
‘tion, the autonomy of the States, as Chief-Jus- 
tice Chase has expressed it, is well guarded 
against the arbitrary and usurping exercise of 
Federal authority; let me see that American 
destiny is guided alone by its own polity, and 
free from the interference and intrusion of 
Kuropean counsels; and then, indeed, sir, we 
may have a real centennial anniversary ! 

' “The gentleman who preceded me (Mr. Frye) 
has said that the Constitution and constitu- 
tional questions are an enigma to him. I am 
not surprised at it, looking at his mode of in- 
terpreting it. Any gentleman who will ever 
raise a constitutional question after this bill 
_ shall have passed upon the interpretation adopt- 
ed to sustain its constitutionality, will really 
be worthy of commiseration. 
_ “T say, sir, that the spirit of the centennial 
is obedience to the Constitution. 
gentlemen tell me that the centennial exhibi- 
tion is to be a manifestation of the inventive 
power of the American mind, I answer that 
the greatest invention of American genius has 
been left out of view entirely. And what is 
that? The greatest invention of American gen- 
jus is this: the absolute subordination of gov- 
-ernmental power to the rigid, inflexible, and 
unbending rule of the Constitution. In no 
her country on the earth has this principle 
one inflexible law, supreme over all ordi- 


ry acts of legislation, ever been inaugurated 
patie: men. And I say that the gentlemen 
Shp me will ta a] the centennial an- 
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niversary by a strict and honest adherence to 
the Constitution of the country than by all 
the material exhibition that can be aggregated 
in Philadelphia. 

‘“‘ Mr. Chairman, I have said that one of the 
great principles which are illustrated in this 
centennial year is, jealousy of the centraliza- 
tion of power. In the great preamble and 
resolutions of 1774, which were adopted by 
the Continental Congr ess assembled in Phila. 
delphia, the language used has the true old 
English ring in its bold assertion of right against 
power: The deputies of the colonies do, ‘As 
Englishmen, their ancestors, in like cases have 
usually done, for asserting and vindicating their 
rights and liberties, declare that the inhabi- 


tants of the English ‘colonies in North America, 


by the immutable laws of Nature, the principles 
of the English Constitution, and the several 
charters and compacts, have the following 
rights,’ ete. 

“Then follow the cardinal rights of life, 
liberty, and property; the trial by jury; ex- 
emption from standing armies; and they place 
preéminently among these cardinal rights the 
right of the people of each colony to determine 
its own internal policy by its own provincial 
Legislature, without interference on the part 
of the Imperial Government of Great Britain. 

“These were the institutional rights and lib- 
erties which they claimed, demanded, and in- 
sisted on, as indubitable, and ‘ which could not 
be legally taken from them, altered, or abridged 
by any power whatever, without their own 
consent by their representatives in their sey- 
eral provincial Legislatures.’ 

‘It is thus clear that jealousy of centralizing 
power was the key-note of our Revolution. 
It was embodied in the Articles of Confeder- 
ation. It was not lost sight of in the Consti- 
tution of the United States. And gentlemen 
will find, although they seem to think that a 
constitutional question is unworthy of delib- 
eration on this floor, that the great distinction 
between delegated and reserved powers is con- 
tained in that tenth amendment: ‘ All powers 
not delegated to the United States by this Con- 
stitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are 
reserved to the States respectively, or to the 
people.’ This is, therefore, a Government of 
granted and enumerated, not of original and 
unlimited, powers. It is not like the govern- 
ments of the countries to which gentlemen - 
refer for precedents. It is not like the Govern- _ 
ment of Great Britain, whose Parliament is 
omnipotent. It is a Government of granted. 
and enumerated powers. And I claim this, 
not upon reference to any of the doctrines of 
1798 and 1799, which I suppose are not in very 
good odor in some portions of this Hall, but I 
do it upon grounds stated by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. Mr. Justice Story, 


in the case of Martin vs. Hunter (1 Wheaton, 
304), uses this language : 


The Government of the United States can claim 
no powers which are not granted to it by the Con- 
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stitution, and the powers actually granted must be 
such as are expressly given, or given by necessary 
implication. 

“And again, in Gibbons vs. Ogden (9 Whea- 
ton, 1), Chief-Justice Marshall says: 

This instrument contains an enumeration of the 
powers expressly granted by the people to their Gov- 
ernment. 


“And Mr. Justice Story, who certainly is 
not authority for any State-right view of the 
Constitution, uses this language in his Com- 
mentaries on the Constitution : 

That powers to be implied must be bona jide, ap- 
propriate to the end in view. 

“The same doctrine is stated by Chief-Jus- 
tice Chase in the great case of Hepburn and 
Griswold, known as the legal-tender case; and 
he sanctions the doctrine stated by the authori- 
ties already quoted. 

“Tf this be the mode of interpretation, and 
I think it must be the true canon of construc- 
tion, then the question arises, Where is the 
express grant of power to appropriate for this 
Centennial? Gentlemen admit there is no ex- 
press grant of power; then where in this ap- 
propriation for the Centennial is there to be 
tound the essential clement of its being a neces- 
sary incident to any express grant of power? 
What granted power needs to be carried out 
by the passage of this bill ? 

“There is no'need for it in order to carry 
out any granted power, and none has been or 
can be shown. Then the bill must be rejected 
or the oath we have taken violated. J ask gen- 
tlemen to observe that oath. I took it in good 
faith, and I hope all gentlemen did: 

I swear that I will support the Constitution of the 
United States, and that 1 take this oath without any 
mental reservation— 

‘“* That is, I suppose, a mental reservation to 
break it— 


or evasion. 


“That is, without any intention to evade it. 
I meant what I said; and if this House meant 
what it said, as I have no doubt it did, how 
can its members vote for the passage of a bill 
for which there is no express grant of power, 
and when the bill is not an essential incident 
to the carrying into execution of any express 
grant of power ? 

“When Mr. Clay, I think, was discussing 
the bank bill in 1811, he is reported to have 
said that, whenever any one was in want of 
some clause of the Constitution on which a 
doubtful bill might light and rest, he referred 
it to the power to regulate commerce with 
foreign nations and among the States. Now, 
nobody has claimed that this centennial bill 
regulates commerce with foreign nations or 
among the States, that I have heard. The 
truth is, I may say in passing, that of all the 
powers granted by the Constitution, that power 
alone was granted by the convention which 
adopted it nemene contradicente, so clear were 
the framers of the Constitution that that power, 
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in the sense in which they granted it, did not 
involve any danger to the reserved powers of 
the States.” 

Mr. Hoar, of Massachusetts, said: ‘I have 
been very much interested in the very able and 
clear statement made by the gentleman, and | 
desire to call his attention to one point, with 
the view of receiving his answer to it, which I 
can state in a single sentence. When the Con- 
stitution of the United States delegated to Con- 
gress certain national powers, among them the 
taking of a national attitude toward foreign 
nations, did it not intend that such expendi- 
tures for national dignity as are usual to na- 
tions wielding those powers should be made 
by Congress? As, for instance, the ornament- 
ing the national Capitol with a dome costing 
$10,000,000; the building of a tomb for Gen- 
eral Washington, which Congress undertook 
to do at one time; the receiving of Lafayette, 
the national benefactor, in a national ship, and 
providing for the expense of inviting him and 
bringing him here. Are not those expendi- 
tures within reasonable and suitable limits con- 
tained in the grant of the national powers, to 
the exercise of which with suitable dignity 
those expenditures are necessary? And is not 
the celebration of the centennial once in a hun- 
dred years one of its properly attendant and 
implied expenditures?” 

Mr. Tucker: “I am very much pleased, 
sir, to respond, as I shall do before I am done 
fully, I think, to the elaborate question of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

“Now, sir, there is one element which is 
wanting as a basis for the whole hypothesis of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts. I would 
say that it is a substantive element, except that 
it is an adjective; it is the word ‘national.’ 
I want the learned gentleman from Massachu- 
setts to point out to me—and I will give him 
until night to do so—the word ‘national’ in 
respect to power or in respect to anything else’ 
in the Constitution of the United States.” 

Mr. Hoar: “The powers to levy war, to 
conclude peace, to establish commerce, imply 
a nation in every line where they are granted.” 

Mr. Tucker: “If that, Mr. Chairman, is 
what the gentleman calls national power, very 
well. I understand him now. The gentle- 
man quotes the power to levy war. By-the- 
by, there is no such power. There is the power 
to ‘declare’ war (I desire to be alittle accurate), 
and the power ‘to raise and support armies.’ ”’ 

Mr. Hoar: ‘‘ We can levy war after we de-— 
clare it.” . 

Mr. Tucker: “ That word ‘levy,’ however, 
is not in the Constitution. The Constitution 
also gives the power to Oongress— . 

To provide and maintain a navy; to make rules 
for the government and regulation of the land and — 
naval forces. . 

“That covers the whole of the question 
which gentlemen haye sometimes asked me: 
‘How can you fire a salute?’ It can be done 
under the power of Congress— 
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To make rules for the government and regulation 
of the land and naval forces. 

“Now, sir, in reference to the power to 
pass this bill, there is one phrase which is 
greatly relied upon; and if I can show that 
it fails to give constitutionality to this bill, 
then I think I[ will have cleared up all difti- 
culties. Gentlemen have said that there is 
power given to Congress ‘to provide for the 
common defense and general welfare.’ I deny 
it in toto. I say there is no grant of power to 
provide for the common defense and general 
welfare. The language of the Constitution in 
connection with that phrase, its origin and 
adoption into the Constitution, and the debates 
in the Federal Convention, show conclusively 
that they indicate the object of the previously 
delegated tax-power, and are not in themselves 
a substantive grant of power. This has been 
shown by what was said by my able friend 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. Cochrane). He showed 
that Judge Story had interpreted the clause as 
if the words ‘in order’ were inserted before 
the words ‘to pay debts,’ etc.; so that the 
clause would read : 

Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, 
duties, imposts, and excises [in order] to pay the 
debts and provide for the common defense and gen- 
eral welfare; ... but all duties, imposts, and ex- 


cises shall be uniform throughout the United States. 
— Constitution United States, Article I., § 8. 


“That this is the true interpretation will ap- 
pear from the grammatical construction of the 
sentence. It consists of three branches: the 
first as to laying and collecting, the second as 
to paying debts and providing for common de- 
fense and general welfare, and the third a quali- 
fication on the power in the first branch of 
the sentence. To suppose the learned men of 
the convention would have interjected as a 
substantive power the words in the second 
branch of the sentence, and then in the third 
branch qualified the first branch, would be to 
attribute to them a lamentable lack of know]l- 
edge of the rules of grammar and of style. 

“Hence the usual and generally-conceded 
construction of the second clause has been that 
it is attached to the first clause as a definition 
of the objects of the tax-power, limiting its 
use only to. such objects, and that the second 
clause cannot be fairly held to contain a new 
and substantive grant of power. 

“ Now, sir, it is a very curious fact (and I 
beg to call the attention of the distinguished 
gentleman from Massachusetts to it) that this 
clause, ‘to provide for the common defense 
and general welfare,’ finds its origin in a Con- 
stitution which confessedly gave so little power 
to Congress that Congress had to beg from the 
States additional grants of power in order to 
perpetuate its own frail and precarious exist- 
ence. 

“You will find that in three clauses of the 
Articles of Confederation, not adopted finally 
until March, 1781, and which were in force 
thereafter until the adoption of the Federal 
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Constitution in 1789, the words are to be found. 
Thus, in the eighth article, the following words 
occur: ‘All charges of war, and all other ex- 
penses that shall be incurred for the common 
defense or general welfare . . . . shall be de- 
frayed out of a common treasury, which shall 
be supplied by the several States,’ etc. The 
same phrase occurs in two other clauses of the 
same instrument. 

‘“‘ Now, sir, if these words give the power 
which gentlemen claim they give under the 
present Constitution, how was there any lack 
of power in the old Congress of the Confedera- 
tion? And yet its lack of power was so noto- 
rious, so inconvenient,-and so alarming, that 
Congress came again and again to the very 
footstool of the States and begged for addi- 
tional grants of power to save the Confedera- 
tion from perishing. 

“When, afterward, these words were trans- 
ferred from the Articles of Confederation into 
the Federal Constitution, they were brought 
with their original meaning, which cannot be 
changed without violating well-settled prin- 
ciples of interpretation and the dictates of 
common-sense. In their original use they did 
not define a grant, but the objects of a pre- 
vious grant of power; and, when put into the 
present Constitution in a like connection to 
the same power as when originally used, we 
are bound to refer them to the previous grant 
of the tax-power as merely defining the object 
and purpose of its delegation, and they cannot 
now be interpreted to constitute a separate 
and distinct grant of power. 

‘Now, it isa remarkable fact that, in the con- 
vention which formed the Constitution, Alex- 
ander Hamilton, whose early fate was a cause 
of lament at least to one portion of the old 
Federal party, proposed; as Mr. Madison re- 
ports it, that Congress should have power ‘to 
pass all laws which they shall judge necessary 
to the common defense and general welfare of 
the Union.’ I hope the advocates of this 
measure will hear this; for the proposition 
made by Hamilton in reference to the powers 
of Congress, and which was rejected, is your 
only show of authority to pass this centennial 
appropriation. Mr. Hamilton proposed that 
Congress should have power to- pass all laws 
which they should judge necessary to the com- 
mon defense and general welfare of the United 
States. Now suppose that proposition had 
been adopted in that form. But, instead of 
being adopted, it was rejected, and the present 
formal enumeration of powers was inserted in 
lieu of this general and sweeping clause. 

““Tf this Congress has the sweeping power 
to provide for the general welfare and to do 
whatever it may judge to be necessary there- 
for, this Government becomes at once vested 
with unlimited power. We may then throw 
up our hands and never say again that Con- 
gress has not the power to do anything it 
pleases. I know no other limitation, no other 
breakwater to the unrestricted authority of 
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Congress to absorb all the reserved powers of 
the States and to become a centralized despot- 
ism, if such a construction of these words be 
admitted. My only hope to arrest consolida- 
tion is in limiting the power of Congress to 
the specifications of the grants contained in 
the Federal Constitution. 

“But gentlemen, despairing of finding any 
particular clause of the Constitution for their 
purpose, have asked me how we could build 
this beautiful dome to the Capitol. Now, if 
gentlemen will read the Constitution of the 
United States, and study it, and, as the Prayer- 
Book says, ‘inwardly digest it,’ they will find 
this provision in the sixteenth clause of the 
eighth section of Article I. of the Constitution : 

To exercise exclusive legislation in all cases what- 
soever, over such district (not exceeding ten miles 
square) as may, by cession of particular States, and 
the acceptance of Congress, become the seat of the 
Government of the United States, and to exercise 
like authority over all places purchased by the con- 
sent of the Legislature of the State in which the 
same shall be, for the erection of forts, magazines, 
arsenals, dock-yards, and other needful buildings. 


‘Thus there is a clear implication of a grant 
of power to erect a Capitol. But gentlemen 
say, ‘Why did you not build a brick build- 
ing? Would not that have done?’ Well, I 
might say, Why did you not build it of weather- 
boards? Somebody else might say, ‘Why did 
you not build merely a log-house? Why do 
you not live like the old patriarchs, in tents? 
‘What is the use of haying any house at all?’ 
I answer that the power being given to build 
‘needful buildings,’ the discretion as to what 
is the necessity of the Government is of course 
left to Congress. And in reference to that I 
will answer, as poor old Lear did to his mis- 
erable daughters when they undertook by 
reasoning to deprive him of his royal dignities 
and reduce him to dependence upon the mer- 
cies of ‘a thankless child: ’ 

‘Oh, reason not the need: . . 


Allow not Nature more than Nature needs, 
Man’s life is cheap as beast’s.’ 


“‘ And when gentlemen ask how these pictures 
‘can come here, I will say to them that if they 
will read the later decisions of the higher 
courts of Great Britain they will find that the 
doctrine held by those courts is that pictures 
and statuary, intended as parts of the general 
plan of a building, are a part of the realty. 
Pictures are fixtures, and are as much needed 
to a public building as a cornice, a portico, or 
a dome. That is the way in which the picture 
of George Washington is constitutionally a 
part of this Capitol—this needful building. 

“Somebody has asked about embassadors; I 
think somebody on the street the other day 
asked me the question. I do not know that it 
has appeared in this debate. What authority 
was there for expenditures for the entertain- 
ment of the Chinese and Japanese embassa- 
dors? I will say to gentlemen that if they 
' will read the Constitution carefully they will 
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find that power is given in it to the President 
of the United States ‘to receive public min- 
isters and embassadors.’— Constitution United 
States, Article II., § 3. 

‘Then the power is given to Congress— 

To pass all laws necessary and proper to carry 
into execution the foregoing powers— 

“‘ That is, the powers granted to Congress— 
and all other powers vested by this Constitution in 
the Government of the United States or in any de- 
partment or officer thereof. 

“So that the power of Congress to pass alaw 
necessary and proper for giving the President 
authority to receive embassadors in an appro- 
priate way is clearly within the very letter of 
the Constitution. 

“Now I look at another point. One gentle- 
man asked about the exploration of the Polar 
Sea, the observation of the transit of Venus, 
and the support of a Government Observatory. 
These things are clearly done under the power 
to provide and maintain a navy, because the 
provision and maintenance of a navy require 
that these scientific matters as to the geog- 
raphy of the earth and the celestial mechan- 
ism, having obvious relation to the navigation 
of the great deep, may be known, in order 
that our navy may traverse the seas and 
oceans of the world safely to itself, and as a 
security to our vast foreign and home com- 
merce. The exploration of the Polar Sea is 
legitimate either under the power to provide 
and maintain a navy or the power to regulate 
commerce with foreign nations. Wherever 
the enterprise of American seamen carries 
them, there must be safety for the Navy of 
the United States, and it is the business of the 
Government to protect the American shipper 
the world over from the dangers incident to 
those who do business on the great waters. 

“T wish to remind my Democratic friends 
that this Government has no mission except to 
execute its powers and perform its duties under 
and in subjection to the supreme law of the 
land, the Constitution of the country. In that 
connection my friend referred to grants of 
land: for educational purposes. I think the 
gentleman will find that wherever that has 
been a conceded power, it has been upon the 
ground that as the public lands were granted 
or have been acquired for the common benefit 
of all the States of the Union, and as the duty 
is devolved upon Congress of forming. out of 
these Territories new States that they may 
come into the Union, it is essential that in 
building up these nurseries of States—in train- 
ing that foster-child of the Government, the 
Territory, until it shall be a full-grown State, 
it is essential that there should be grants of 


public lands to the Territory for purposes of 


education; and those grants of public lands 
being made in the State wherein they lie, I 
suppose it was considered fair on the part of 
the Government that there should be grants 
of land to the old States for like purposes, in 


order that thus the donations of land should be 
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made among the old and new States for the 
equal and common benefit of all. That is my 
answer to that question. 

“T have done with the constitutional ques- 
tion, as my time will not allow ine to go into 
it further. I put it upon this ground: Show 
me the granted power of how this bill is neces- 
sary and proper to carry into effect an ex- 
pressly granted power, or before God and 
under my oath I cannot vote for it. 

“Talk about sentimental patriotism! I have 
as much of it as most people, but my senti- 
mental patriotism will not allow me to tritle 
with the solemn obligation I took at the 
Speaker’s desk when I was sworn in as a 
member of this House. 

“Now, sir, I put it on another ground—and [ 

* beg my Democratic friends around me to hear 
me, and I beg the gentlemen on the Republican 
side of this Chamber to hear me—lI put it on 
the ground that the only limit to this growing 
corruption in the country is a limitation upon 
the power of the Government. If you would 
advertise to this country that any scheme that 
a plausible committee or commission can in- 
duce gentlemen to strain themselves up to the 
point of believing to be for the general welfare 
is open to the exercise of power by this Con- 
gress, I tell you, sir, it will be an advertise- 
ment for jobbers; and the lobby will be so 
filled that its agents ‘will push us from our 
stools,’ and drive its members from this House. 
But whenever it comes to that, the people of 
the country will say, ‘Thank God, they shall not 
sit here any longer!’ Whenever you claim 
power to do anything which you may judge 
for the general welfare, you proclaim to the 
country and to all its schemers and jobbers 
this invitation: ‘Have any of you any scheme 
you think for the general welfare? If so, bring 
it forward!’ There will be no lack of them, 
sir, and the lobbyists out there will corrupt 
this body if it is corruptible. Your Credits 
Mobiliers, your railroad schemes, and all your 
other thousand plans for plunder upon the pub- 
lic Treasury and upon the tax-paying and the 
tax-burdened people of the land, will be with- 
out remedy. There is only one remedy, and 
that is to limit power ; but there is no limita- 

~ tion of power, if this Government can do any- 
thing it pleases upon the ground of ‘general 
 -welfare.’” 

Mr. Springer, of Illinois said: “I move to 

~ amend the bill by striking out the words ‘share 
~ equally with the holders of the said centennial 

' stock, and alike percentage thereon be paid 

“ into the Treasury of the United States as may 

Pe paid to the holders of the said stock,’ and 

~ inserting in lieu thereof the words ‘to be paid 

- in full into the Treasury of the United States 

~ before any dividend or percentage of the profits 

\ shal ye paid to the holders of said stock.’ 

“The object of this amendment is to provide 


~ exh is over, the United States shall come 
in as a preferred creditor, instead of sharing 


that, if there should be a dividend when this’ 
ara hs 
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equally, as this bill now provides, with the 
stockholders of this corporation. In other 
words, the United States having made a volun- 
tary contribution, as this bill provides, we shall 
be first entitled to have ‘the people’s money 
back before any of it goes into the pockets of 
private individuals as a dividend. 

‘‘ Before J sit down IJ desire to say that, while 
Tam anxious for the full success of this cen- 
tennial exhibition, at the same time I regard 
this bill as simply a proposition to place in the 
treasury of the finance board $1,500,000 to be 
diyided among the stockholders after this ex- 
hibition is completed. If we pass this bill, 
they will have $1,500,000 more to divide; if we 
do not pass it, they will have $1,500,000 less. 

‘““We have farmed out this. exhibition to a 
corporation which is rich enough to pay its 
own way, and isto receive all the advantages 
and receipts of the exhibition.” 

The bill having been reported from the Com- 
mittee of the Whole, the Speaker said: 

‘The first question is on the amendment of 
the gentleman from Illinois.” 

The question being put on the amendment, 
it was agreed to. 

The Speaker: ‘The question is next on the 
amendment of the gentleman from lowa (Mr. 
Kasson).” 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Add to the bill the following: 

Sxc. 2, That the money by this act appropriated 
shall be paid to the treasurer of the centennial 
board of finance, only after he and the president of 
the board shall execute a bond in the sum of $500,000 
to the United States, with sufficient security, to be 
approved by the Secretary of the Treasury, for the 
sate-keeping and faithful disbursement of the sum 
hereby appropriated. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill, as amended, was ordered to be en- 
grossed and read a third time; and being en- 
grossed, it was accordingly read the third time. 

The question was taken, and resulted as fol- 
lows: 


Yxras—Messrs. Adams, George A. Bagley, William 
H. Baker, Ballou, Banks, Banning, Barnum, Bass, 
Blaine, Blair, Bliss, Bradley, William R. Brown, 
Burleigh, Cason, Caswell, Chapin, Chittenden, Cly- 
mer, Crapo, Crounse, Cutler, Danford, Darrall, 
Davy, Denison, Dobbins, Dunnell, Eames, Egbert, 
Ellis, Farwell, Forney, Foster, Freeman, Frost, Frye, 
Garfield, Gause, Gibson, Hale, Hancock, Haralson, 
Hardenbergh, Benjamin W. Harris, Harrison, Ha- — 
thorn, Abram §.Hewitt, Hill, Hoar, Hoge, bel ante 
Hubbell, Hunter, Hurlbut, Hyman, Jenks, Thomas 
L. Jones, Kasson, Kelley, Ketchum, King, Lamar, 
George M. Landers, Lane, Lapham Lawrence, Leav- 
enworth, Levy, Luttrell, Edmund W. M. Mackey, 
Levi A. Mackey, Magoon, Maish, MacDougall, 
McCrary, McDill, Meade, Miller, Money, Monroe, 
Morey, Morgan, Mutchler, Nash, Norton, O’Brien, 
Oliver, O'Neill, Page, William A. Phillips, Pierce, Pi- 

er, Plaisted, Platt Powell, Pratt, Purman, Rainey, 
Randall, Reagan, John Reilly, John Robbins, Wil- 
liam M. Robbins, Roberts Miles Ross, Sobieski Ross, 
Sampson, Schleicher, Schumaker, Seelye, Sinnick- 
son, Slemons, Smalls, A. Herr Smith, Strait, Stow- 
ell, Swann, Tarbox, Teese, Thompson, Throckmor- 


ton, Martin I, Townsend, Washington a aa ja 
Van Vorhes, Waddell, Alexander 8. Wallace, John — 
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W. Wallace, Walls, Ward, Warren, Erastus Wells, 
G. Wiley Wells, Wheeler, Whitehouse, Whiting, 
Wigginton, Andrew Williams, Alpheus 8, Williams, 
Charles G. Williams, Wilshire, Alan Wood, Jr., Fer- 
nando Wood, Woodburn, Woodworth, and Young 
—146. 

Nays--Messrs, Ainsworth, Anderson, Ashe, At- 
kins, Bagby, John H. Berar Jr,, John H, Baker, 
Beebe, Bell, Blackburn, Bland, Blount, Boone, Brad- 
ford, Bright, John Young Brown, Buckner, Horatio 
©, Burchard, Samuel D. Burchard, Cabell, John HN, 
Caldwell, William P. Caldwell, Campbell, Candler, 
Cannon, Cate, Caulfield, John B, Clarke of Ken- 
tucky, John B. Clark Jr., of Missouri, Cochrane, 
Collins, Conger, Cook, Cowan, Oox, Culberson, 
Davis, De Bolt, Dibrell, Douglas, Durham, Eden, 
Evans, Faulkner, Felton, Fort, Franklin, Fuller, 
Glover, Goode, Goodin, Gunter, Andrew H, Hamil- 
ton, Henry R. Harris, John T. Harris, Hartridge, 
Hartzell, Hatcher, Haymond, Hendee, Henderson, 
Henkle, Hereford, Goldsmith W. Hewitt, Holman, 
Hooker, Iloskins, House, Hunton, Hurd, Frank 
Jones, Joyce, Kehr, Kimball, Knott, Franklin Lan- 
ders, ‘Lewis, Lord, Lynde, McFarland, McMahon, 
Metealfe, Milliken, Mills, Morrison, Neal, New, 
Phelps, John F, Philips, Poppleton, Potter, Rea, 
Rice, Riddle, Robinson, Rusk, Savage, Sayler, Scales, 
Sheakley, Singleton, William 5, Smith, Southard, 
Sparks, Springer, Stenger, Stevenson, Stone, Terry, 
Thomas, Thornburgh, Tucker, Tufts, Turney, John 
L. Vance, Robert B. Vance, Waldron, Gilbert ©, 
Walker, Walling, Walsh, Whitthorne, Wike, Wil. 
lard, James Williams, James D, Williams, William 
BR. Williams, Willis, Benjamin Wilson, James Wil- 
son, and Yeates—130, 

Nor Votrya—Messrs. Durand, Ely, Robert Nam- 
ilton, Hays, Lynch, Odell, Packer, Parsons, Payne, 
James B. Reilly, Starkweather, Charles ©, B. Walk- 
er, White, and Jeremiah N, Williams—14. 


So the bill was passed. 


In the Senate, the bill was considered on 
February 9th. 

Mr. McOreery, of Kentucky, offered a sub- 
stitute. 

The Chief Clerk: “The proposed amend- 
ment is to strike out the preamble and all after 
the enacting clause of the bill, and in lieu 
thereof to insert: 


That it be recommended to the people of the 
United States to assemble on the 4th of July next, in 
such numbers and in such manner as may be conven- 
ient, in their respective cities, towns, villages, neigh- 
borhoods, or wherever they may be, publicly to tes- 
tify their joy at the one hundredth return of that au- 
spicious day by suitable eulogies, orations, and dis- 
courses, or by public prayers and such religious OX= 
ercises and ceremonies as may be appropriate to the 
occasion and sanctioned by their own consciences,” 
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Cockrell, Davis, Gordon, Hamilton, Howe, John- 
ston, Kelly, Logan, Merrimon, Norwood, Saulsbury, 
and Sherman-—15, 


So the amendment was rejected, 

The bill was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, 

The President pro tempore: “The question 
is on the passage of the body of the bill.” 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll, 

The result was announced, as follows: 


Yuas—Messrs, Allison, Anthony, Bayard, Bout« 
well, Cameron of Pennsylvania, Caperton, Clayton, 
Conkling, Conover, Cragin, Dawes, Dennis, Dor 
soy, Edmunds, Ferry, Frelinghuysen, Harlin, Har 
vey, Hitchcock, Ingalls, Jones of Florida, Jones of 
Nevada, Kelly, Logan, McDonald, MoMillan, Max- 
ey, Mitchell, Morrill of Maine, Morrill of Vermont, 
Morton, Oglesby, Paddock, Pattorson, Randolph, 
Ransom, Robertson, Sargeant, Spencer, Wallace, 
and Windom-41, 

Nays--Messrs, Alcorn, Cooper, Eaton, Gold» 
thwaite, Hamilton, Howe, Kernan, Key, MeCreery, 
Merrimon, Stevenson, Thurman, Wadleigh, Whyte, 
and Withers—15, 

Ansment—Menara, Bogy, Booth, Bruce, Burnside, 
Cameron of Wisconsin, Christianoy, Cockrell, Da- 
vis, English, Gordon, Johnston, Norwood, Saulsbu- 
ry, Shorman, West, and Wright-=16, 


So the bill was passed, 

The President pro tempore: “Tho question 
is next on the passage of the preamble.” 

The question, being put, was decided in the 
affirmative, there being, on a division, yeas 87, 
nays 16, 


Tn the House, on March 27th, the following 
bill to redeem fractional currency was reported 
from the Committee on Appropriations : 


A Bri, to peorids for a deficloney In the Printing and Wn. 
raving Buroau in the Treasury Department, and for the 
ssue of silver coin of the United st 

tional currency, 

Be it enacted, ete,, That thore bo and hereby is 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, the sum of $48,000, to pro= 
vide for engraving, printing, and other expenses of 
making et issuing United States notes, 

Sno, 2. That the Secretary of the Treasury fa 
hereby directed to issue silver coins of the United 
States of tho denomination of ten, twenty, twenty- 
five, and fifty cents, of standard value, in redemp- 
tion of an equal amount of fractional currency, 
Whether the same be now in the Treasury awaiting 
redemption, or wherever it may be presented for ro» 
demption; and the Secretary of the Troasury may, 
under regulations of the Treasury Department, pro- 
vide for such redemption and issue by substitution 


ates in place of {ae- 


at the rogular sub-Treasuries and public depositories | 
of the United States, until the whole amount of frac- 
tional curronoy outsbanding shall bo redeemed, 
Notwithstanding several amendments were — 
adopted in the House and Senate, the Saat 
an 


The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 
The result was announced, as follows: 


__ Yras—Messrs. Alcorn, Cooper, Eaton, Gold- 
thwaite, Kernan, Key, McCreery, Stevenson, Thur. 
man, Wadleigh, White, and Withors—12, 

Nays—Messrs, Allison, Anthony, Bayard, Booth, 

Boutwell, Bruce, Cameron of Pennsylvania, Camo- 

ron of Wisconsin, Caperton, Clayton, Conkling, 

Conover, Cragin, Dawes, Dennis, Dorsey, Edmunds, 
English, Ferry, Frelinghuysen, Hamlin, Harvey, 
Hitcheock, Ingalls, Jones of Florida, Jones of Ne- 

McDonald, McMillan, Maxey, Mitchell, Mor 
vill of Maine, Morrill of Vermont Morton, Ogles- 
addock, Patterson, Randolph Ransom, Rob- 


phat retained on the final passage were as fo 

ows: ive 
The word * whethor,” in section 2, was changed — 

te Hy whensrase and the following was added to soos 
on 2: Se 

And all fractional currency redeemed wader ‘this 

act shall be held to be a part of the Sinking-Pund, 

previa? for han law, the poveters to oe 00 

‘ t, 9) : uted thereon, as in the case of bonds redeeme 

Haan eeaat Spencer, Wallace, West, Windom, Tito the aoe velating tothe Siaking-lun 
ent—Messrs, Bogy, Burnside, Christianoy, On June 10th, Mr, Cox, from the 


. * 
ce 
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toe on Banking and Ourrency, introduced a 
joint resolution relative to the issue of silver 
goin, which finally passed both Houses in the 
following form : 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, under such limits and rogulations as will best 
secure ajustand fair distribution of the same through 
the country, may issue the silver coin at uny time 
in the ‘Treasury to an amount not oxceeding $10,- 
000,000, in exchange for an equal amount of legal- 
tender notes; and the notes so received in exchange 
shall be kept as\a special fund, separate and apart 
from all other money in the Treasury, and be reis~ 
sued only upon the retireomont and destruction of a 
like sum of Pantional currency received at the Treas- 
wry in payment of dues to the United States; and 
said fractional currency, when so substituted, shall 
be destroyed and held as part of the Sinking-Fund, 
as provided in the act approved April 17, 1876. 

Sno, 2, That the Seaciecdo lax shall not hereafter 
be a legal tender, and the Secretary of the Treasury 
is hereby authorized to limit, from time to time, the 
coinage thereof, to such an amount as he may deom 
sutticiont to meet the export demand for the same, 
Sno. 8. That, in addition to the amount of sub- 
sidiary silver coin authorized by law to be issued in 
redemption of the fractional currency, it shall bo 
lawful to manufacture, at the soyeral mints, and is- 
sue, through the Treasury and its several offices, 
such coin to an amount that, including the amount 
of subsidiary silver coin, and of fractional currency 
outstanding, shall, in the aggregate, not exceed, at 
any time, 850,000,000. 

Sxo, 4. That the silver bullion required for the 
purposes of this act shall bo purchased, from time to 
time, at market rate, by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, With any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated; but no tals of bullion shall be 
made under this act when the market rate for the 
same shall bo such as will not admit of the coinage 
and issue, as herein provided, without loss to tho 
Treasury ; and any gain or seigniorage arising from 
this coinage shall be accounted for and paid into the 
Treasury, as provided under existing laws relative to 
the subsidiary coinage: Provided, That the amount 
of money at any one time invested in such silver 
bullion, exclusive of such resulting coin, shall not 
exceed $200,000, 


The act known as the homestead law was 
also repealed, so far as it operated on certain 
of the Southern States, as follows: 


Aw Aor to repeal section 2,808 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, making restrictions in the disposition of the 
public lands in the States of Alabama, Mississippi, Louisi- 
ana, Arkansas, and Plorida, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted, ete., That section 2,308 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, confining the disposal 
of the public lands in the States of Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, and Florida, to the pro- 

visions of the homestead aw bo, and the same is 
horeby, repealed : Provided, That the repeal of said 
section shall not havo tho effect to impair the right 
complete or inchoate, of any homestead settler, and 
no land seapivd by such settler at the time this act 

shall take effect shall be Sayse to entry, preaie 
Gas or sale: And provided, That the public lands 
affected by this act shall be offered at public sale, as 
soon as practicable, from time to time, and according 
to the provisions of easel og law, and shall not be 
subject to private entry until thoy are so offered. 


this session of Congress, the Secre- 
War, William W, Belknap, was im- 
by tho House, and tried before the 
acquitted. (For the details, see 
UMEN'S in this volume.) 

amount of business, unimportant 
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generally, and not involving any special politi- 
cal principle, was transacted, and the session 
closed on the 15th of August. 
CONNEOTIOUT, At the election held on 
October 2, 1875, in this State, the following 
two amendments to her constitution were sub- 
mitted to the people for adoption or rejection; 
1. For annual elections on the Tuesday after the 
first Monday in November in each year, commencing 
in November, 1876. Sessions of the General As- 
sembly annually in January. 
biennially, 
2. For conferring 
to restore forfeited 
Both were adopted by majorities of 89,834 
and 19,919 respectively, and are now parts of 
the organic law of the State. The whole num- 
ber of votes then polled was, on amendment 
number one, 44,'734—yes, 42,084; no, 2,700. 
On amendment number two it was 42,509— 
yos, 81,214; no, 11,295. 


State officers elected 


power on the General Assembly 
electoral privileges. 


STATE SHAL OF CONNECTICUT. 


A United States Senator from Connecticut, 
Orris 8. Ferry, of Norwalk, having died on 
November 21, 1875, Governor Ingersoll ap- 
pointed James E. English, of New Haven, to 
occupy the vacant seat until the State Legisla- 
ture, at its next session, should have chosen a 
successor. 

James E, Enauisa was born at New Haven; 
received a common education; and served an 
apprenticeship in a carpenter’s shop, in which 
pursuit his energy and capacity raised him to 
the position of master-builder before he had at- 
tained his majority. From building he turned 
his attention to the lumber-trade, in which he 
accumulated a fortune. This, together with 
subsequent additions derived from shrewd in-~ 
vestments in real estate, manufacturing, and 
banking institutions, has made him, it is be- 
lieved, one of the richest capitalists in Con- 
necticut, His public life began in 1855, when 
he was elected a member of the House of 
Representatives in the State General As- 
sembly, In the next year he served in the 
Senate, but declined a renomination in 1857. 
From 1860 to 1864 he represented the State 
from the Second District as a member of the 

: i, 
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Lower House of Congress; and the course 
which he there pursued in regard to questions 
relating to the civil war was highly com- 
mended by his political opponents. He was 
elected Governor over Joseph KR. Hawley, and 
then twice—1868 and 1870—over Marshall 
Jewell, who, in turn, defeated him in 1869 and 
1871. At the congressional election held in 
April, 1873, Mr. English was the Democratic 
candidate in the Second District in opposition 
to Stephen W. Kellogg, the Republican candi- 
date, who was elected, He has since served 
again in the Lower House of the State Legis- 
lature. Mr, English has always been a stead- 
fast Democrat. ; 

An association was recently formed in Con- 
necticut by a number of citizens, and ‘desig- 
nated as ‘Greenback men,” or party, com- 
prising all who are in favor of paper currency 
under certain conditions. They met in con- 
vention at New Iaven on February 22, 1876. 
Some two hundred members were present, 
about one-half of that number being residents 
of the city of Now Haven or its vicinity. 

The following declaration of principles was 
reported, and adopted by the convention : 


Whereas, The present financial condition of the 
country requires immediate, wise, and careful legisla- 
tion on the great questions which are of such vital 
importance to the welfare of the people: believing 
the national finances to be in a deplorable condition, 
the friends of currency reform of Oounientiont recom=- 
mend the following principles as important to the 
welfare of the nation: ; : 

We earnestly invite a severe scrutiny of the prin- 
ciples and measures which we think would restoro 
the country to prosperity, and ask a candid consider- 
ation ofthe grave problems that now challenge the 
attention of every thoughtful citizen. 

Under a government based on universal suffrage 
it is essential that all important public questions ts 
fully and openly ddbates, Tho financial issues of 
the hour have never been truthfully presonted to the 
American people. We have been denied a fair hear- 
ing by the majority of the press, and falsely called 
inflationists and repudiators by men who are incited 
by ignorance, by love of political party, or by those 
who, in order to fatton on the misfortunes of others, 
wish the people deceived. As the intelligent wnion 
of labor and capital is the only legitimate source of 
wealth, government should foster industry and care- 
fully guard the rights of producers. It should set 
an example of wise economy, discourage all forms of 
monopoly, and enact laws for the benefit of the whole 
people, Class logislation should not be tolerated in 
a free nation, To suppose that a financial system is 
perfect merely because it has hitherto been generally 
80 considered is as fallacious as a boliof that medicind, 
law, or the mechanic arts, have reached perfection. 
Mankind is steadily progressing in knowledge, and 
all arts and sciences are sharing in the gonoral ad- 
vance. 

1, Wo oppose thio act fixing an arbitrary time for 
the adept of specie payments, not because we 
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fects in our monetary system, and by producing 
general prosperity, not by creating general prostra- 
tion of business and by robbing debtors to enrich 
creditors under the hypocritical ery of ‘‘ honesty,’”. 
We want immediate and practical measures which 
will create confidence in the future and supply the 
conditions under which time, industry, and economy 
will place our country in a sound financial condition 
and make a paper dollar equal in value to a gold 
dollar at the earliest practical period, ‘To fix an ar- 
bitrary time for specie payments is as absurd as it 
would be to fix a day for a patient’s recovery. We 
therefore ask for the immediate and unconditional 
repeal of the resumption act, and demand that all 
similar trifling with the interests of the nation for 
political purposes be branded as a crime against hu- 
manity. 

2. The Government should not dishonor its own 
promises as it now does. In the language of Thad- 
deus Stevens, ‘‘The greenbacks were discredited 
before they were issued,’ he national note should 
be made a full legal tender for all public dues, and 
for the purchase of Government bonds at par with 
gold coin, 

8. We should have a stable currency, as uniform 
as is possible in its rate of interest and exchangeable 
value. The issue of money and the regulation of 
the value thereof is a matter of national concern—a 
prerogative of sovereignty which should not be del- 
egated cither directly or indirectly to corporations. 
The national-bank notes should be gradually retired 
from circulation, and the General Government should 
have nothing whatever to do with banking; bank- 
ing should be entirely free, but no paper-money 
should be allowed in cirewlation except that issued 
directly by the United States. The national paper- 
money should be issued by a bureau of the United 
States Treasury only when paid for by Government 
banks. Congress should simply adopt a system — 
under which the volume of the currency would au- 
tomatically regulate and limit itself. No one ean 
tell how much currency is needed at any particular 
time. Its volume should be left like that of every- 
thing else, entirely free to contract or expand in re~ 
sponse to the requirements of trade. This would 
facilitate cash sales and discourage an undue expan- 
sion of private credit. 

4, As all the national currency is a part of the 
national debt, the Government should at all times be 
ready to exchange its interest-bearing notes for 
its non-interest-bearing notes. The legal tenders 
should, therefore, be exchangeable for interconvert- 
ible bonds bearing a low rate of interest, but suffi- 
ciently high to maintain them at par with gold-coin. 
We aro opposed to the present policy of increasing 
the amount of our fore ee debt, which steadily 
drains our country of gold, menaces our financial 
stability, and is afar more serious burden than a 
domestic debt. A policy should be adopted, the 
tendency of which would be to diminish our foreign 
obligations, and to have the American debt owed to 
American citizens, ; 
5. We believe that a national policy in accordance 
with our principles would soon extinguish the pre- 
mium on gold; would give us a stable currency un- 
affected by foreign wars and panics; immediately, 
revive our drooping industries and give labor em- 


st and rescue our country from 


ployment at just wages, soue r 
the unfortunate position in which it has been placed 
by an extravagant 


\dministration and incompeten 
legislators, 


6 invite every good citizen, irrespeo- 


jections to our paper-money being mad 
; ¥ 4 arty affiliations, to unite wit 


— Worth its face in gold, but because that act, by cre- 
ating distrust of the future, has paralyzed enterprise, 
_ thrown the producers of wealth out of employment, 
d thus postponed the day when it shall become 


tive of previous p i 
for political resistance against the ignorant war 
being waged on the many for the benefit of the 
and i this end we counsel our friends to cast @ 
vote for that party whose platform shall be 
accord with the sentiment of justice and the 
ciples herein set forth, 
In caso both of the existing parti 
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to accept its peculiar views, the convention 
instructed and authorized its Executive Com- 
mittee to take independent action and nomi- 
nate State officers. 

The Democratic-Liberal party assembled in 
State Convention at New Haven, on February 
23d, to nominate their candidate for Governor, 
and also to appoint delegates to the General 
Democratic Convention, to be held in the fol- 
lowing summer at St. Louis, Mo., for nomi- 
nating candidates for President and Vice-Pres- 
ident of the United States. Delegates were 
present from every town in the State. 

After the convention had been permanently 
organized, and a numerous State Central Com- 
mittee appointed, a delegate moved, “ that the 
old State ticket be renominated by acclama- 
tion.” The motion was seconded, and unani- 
mously passed. (The names presented in the 
renominated ticket, with Charles R. Ingersoll, 
of New Haven; at their head, as Governor, are 
set down in the Cycroppr1a for 1875 under 
this article.) 

These delegates were empowered to appoint 
substitutes, 

The chairman of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions reported the following, which were 
adopted by the convention unanimously : 

The Democratic-Liberal pay of Connecticut, in 
convention assembled, on this 23d day of February, 
1876, pledge themselves anew to the principles which 
they have repeatedly adopted, and which the people 
of this State have approved. 

1. The Constitution of the Union shall be main- 
tained, with the supremacy of the civil over the 
military authority; and we demand for the individ- 
ual the largest liberty consistent with public order ; 
for the State self-government; and for the Federal 
Administration a return to the methods of peace and 
the constitutional limitations of power. 

2. The civil service of the Government has become 
alarmingly corrupt. It is an instrument of personal 
ambition and an object of selfish greed. It has be- 
come a reproach tofree institutions. We, therefore 


regard thorough reform of the civil service as one o 

the most pressing necessities of the hour, and be- 

lieving that honesty, gehen: and fidelity, constitute 
1 


the only valid claim to public employment, we de- 


mand that public station shall become again a post. 


of purity and honor. 

8. The public credit of the Union must be main- 
tained. Federal taxation should provide means nec- 
essary to pay the expenses of the Government, eco- 
nomically administered, and for a steady reduction 
of the national debt; while the tariff laws should be 
adjusted for the purpose of revenue only. | 

4. The public lands must be preserved for actual 
settlers; and subsidies of money or lands to corpo- 
rations and speculators should cease entirely. 

5. The Democratic majority in the House of 
Representatives are especially deserving of popular 
support in their policy of reducing the expenditures 
of the Federal Government to the actual needs of 
the public service, thus cutting off the supplies 
which have for eleven years invited corruption and 
fed an army of plunderers. 

_ 6. That the only currency known to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States is gold and silver; and 
coin forms the only stable basis for the commercial 
necessities of the world. The Democratic party of 
the Union has never failed to recognize and sup- 
port this essential principle. But, following a great 
_ and costly war, we find an irredeemable currency at 
our doors. It is, therefore, the duty of Congress to 
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adopt such measures as shall lead to an early re- 
sumption of specie payments, while guarding its 
acts by that prudence which the interests of com- 
mercial, manufacturing, and industrial pursuits im- 
peratively demand. 

7. That the act of the last Congress passed by the 
Republican majority, declaring that there shall be 
specie payments on the first day of January, 1879, 
was a scheme of mere party expediency. Supported 
by no measure tending to secure resumption, it was 
a deception and a fraud. Its results have been in- 
jurious, as the business interests of the country 
could not be shaped and conducted to harmonize 
with an ineffective and deceptive act. We respect- 
fully ask Congress to substitute for it well-defined 
and practical legislation, tending to an accumulation 
of coin as a basis for resumption, or the funding 
and cancellation of a portion of the greenback cireu- 
lation in a convertible bond, bearing a low rate of 
interest. 

8. That this convention, having confidence in the 
ability and integrity of the Senators and Represent- 
atives in Congress from this State, rely upon such 
action at their hands as will aid in placing the 
finances of the country upon the constitutional 
basis. 


Upon the conclusion of the reading of the 
foregoing platform, a delegate from New Haven 
offered a resolution in fayor of greenbacks, 
and set forth the reasons for its adoption at 
length. A delegate from Hartford spoke against 
the passage of the resolution, which was lost. 

The two following resolutions were also 
offered, and adopted: 

Resolved, That the Democratic Legislatures and 
administrations in this State have been economical, 
prudent, and in the interests of the people ; and this 
policy we demand at the hands of future Legislatures 
and executive officers. 

Resolved, That in our present Executive, Governor 
Charles R. Ingersoll, we recognize a public officer 
of commanding ability and purity of character. Ris- 
ing above the level of partisan conflicts, he is guided 
by just principles, and the welfare of the people, 
whose interests he serves with unfaltering fidelity ; 
and Messrs. Sill, Sanger, Raymond, and Goodrich, 
are faithful public officers, who are deserving the 
continued confidence of the people. 


The Republicans met in convention at Hart- 
ford, on February 29th. There was a large 
attendance of delegates from all parts of the 
State. . 

The following is the ticket: For Governor, 
Henry OC. Robinson, of Hartford; Lieutenant- 
Governor, Frederick J. Kingsbury, of Water- 
bury; Secretary of State, Francis A. Walker, 
of New Haven ; Treasurer, Jeremiah Olney, 
of Thompson; Controller, Eli Curtis, of Water- 
town. 

Upon the selection of delegates to the Na- 
tional Republican Convention at Cincinnati, 


it was agreed, after some discussion, that they 


should be chosen by district conventions com- 
posed of the delegates present from the sey- 
eral districts. The convention then resolved 
itself into district conventions, who chose 
their respective delegates. ' 

~ The following platform was reported by the 
chairman of the Committee on Resolutions, 
and adopted : 


The Republican party in Connecticut reaffirms its 
devotion to the Union and the Constitution, and its 
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continued faith in the foundation-truths declared by 
the fathers. It speaks for retrenchment and reform, 
for a speedy return from extravagance to simplicity, 
for the untiring pursuit and punishment of public 
fraud and crime wherever existing, for the preser- 
vation inviolate of the great lessons of the war, and 
for the hearty welcome of all citizens of the whole 
country to our common privileges and blessings. 

It honors the unpretentious fidelity of Secretary 
Bristow, and the wholesome activity of Secretary 
Jewell, in their endeavors to protect the public 
purse, and to punish public criminals; and it gives 
a hearty response to the declaration of the President, 
‘Let no guilty man escape.” 

It charges upon the Democratic majority in the 
Lower House of Congress selections for office which 
are an insult to national honor, and displacements 
which are marked with ingratitude; with subordi- 
nating, as in the days of our national extremity, the 
welfare of the public to party success; with ap- 
plauding, upon the floor of the House, sentiments 
which are in open defiance of the nation, and insult- 
ing to its history; with halting upon the great 
financial questions in a time when the industries of 
the people are prostrate. 

We declare that the commission of the national 
Legislature to the Democracy has been a signal fail- 
ure, and believe that the Republican party is the 
best hope of the country in peace, as it was the pre- 
server of its honor in war. 

We charge upon the Democratic party in the Con- 
necticut Legislature action which invades the purity 
of the ballof-box, and opens the doors to frauds upon 
the sacred right of suffrage ; and we charge upon it 
unworthy appointments to office. 

We speak for the total abandonment of barter and 
trade in the State Legislature; for short legislative 
sessions; for the unsullied purity of the judiciary ; 
for the encouragement of State industries, and for 
the support of State education. 

The safety of the republic depends upon the intel- 
ligence as well as the virtue of its citizens; and in 
order that the unity of the nation, preserved at the 
cost of war, may be maintained in peace, it is essen- 
tial that the State schools shall continue to be com- 
mon schools, where every child in the State may 
receive such education as will befit him to be useful 
in the community, happy in his home, and abso- 
lutely removed from that ignorance which is the 


mother of crime; and we are unutterably opposed ' 


to ahy diversion of the school-money for any pur- 
pose whatever. 

The Republican party, which issued the green- 
backs under the pressure of a temporary necessity, 
to support the national Government against treason 
and rebellion, is pledged to-redeem them, and to 
make them as good as gold to the holders, and that 
no stain may rest in history upon any one of the 
patriotic efforts of the people during the war. We 
approve of the resumption act, as a new expression 
of this pledge and determination. We point to the 
efforts now made by the Democratic party to repeal 
that act, and to commit the country to the perma- 
nent use of irredeemable paper currency, as a proof 
of what might be expected of them if they had 
greater power. We believe that the welfare of the 
country demands that necessary legislation be passed 
to carry the resumption act into effect, at the time 
specified, either by funding the greenbacks into 
long bonds, at the lowest practicable rate of interest 
@ by using any available means to pay and cancel 

em. - 

We believe in the unwritten law of the land, which 
declares it unwise for a Chief Magistrate to hold his 
office beyond two terms ; and we accept the declara- 
tion of President Grant, in harmony with this law, 
es another claim to our admiration and grati- 

ude. 

We preach to the electors of this State thenames 
of the Hon. Henry C. Robinson, the Hon. Frederick 
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J. Kingsbury, General Francis A. Walker, Hon. 
Jeremiah Olney, and Hon. Eli Curtis, as men quali- 
fied by their ability, integrity, and character to fill 
any official position in the gift of the people. 


The convention then adjourned without day. 

The Greenback party, seeing that neither 
the Republicans nor the Democrats would in- 
dorse their views, assembled in State Conven- 
tion by themselves, at Meriden, on March 9th, 
and nominated a State ticket of their own, as 
follows: For Governor, Charles Atwater, of 
New Haven; for Lieutenant-Governor, Francis 
Gillette, of Hartford; for Secretary of State, 
Linden V. Perry, of Winsted; for Treasurer, 
Loren F. Judd, of New Britain; for Con- 
troller, John A. Peek, of Naugatuck. 

Upon the report of the chairman from the 
Committee on Resolutions, they also adopted 
a platform in accordance with the principles 
declared at their convention of the preceding 
February, demanding the unconditional repeal 
of the specie-resumption act; the practical 
abolition of the national-bank system; the 
receipt of greenbacks for customs duties; the 
issue of bonds interconvertible with green- 
backs, so as to keep greenbacks at par with 
gold; and strongly opposing the thirty-year 
bond bill, which had passed the Senate on the 
preceding February 25th. 

The Liquor Prohibition party renominated 
this year the same State ticket which they 
had presented in 1875, namely : For Governor, 
Henry Smith; Lieutenant-Governor, J. G. 
Baldwin; Secretary of State, Buell P. Cowles; 
Treasurer, John H. Rockwell; Controller, Dub- 
ney Carr. 

The result of the popular vote, at the elec- 
tion of April 3d, was the reélection of the Demo- 
cratic ticket by a considerable majority over 
the Republicans. The aggregate number of 
votes cast for Governor was 98,619, of which 
the Democratic candidate received 51,138; the 
Republican, 48,510; the Greenback party’s, 
1,974; the Temperance, 1,988. The entire 
number of votes cast in the State this year 
was 2,347 less than in 1875, when it reached 
100,966, the largest ever polled in Connecticut. 

With regard to members of the State Legis- 
lature, the Democrats made: such gains as to 
more than double their previous majority over © 
the Republicans in either House, the respec- 
tive numbers in the new General Assembly 
being as follows: In the Senate, Democrats 
18, Republicans 8; in the House of Represent- 
atives, Democrats 163, Republicans 82, Inde- 
pendent 1; showing a Democratic majority of 
15 in the Senate, of 81 in the Lower House, 
and of 96 on joint ballot. In the last Legis- 
lature their majority on joint ballot was 42. 

A special election for Congressman in the 
Third District was also held on April 3, 1876, 
the candidates being David A. Wells, Demo- 
cratic-Liberal, and John T. Waite, Republican. 
The latter was elected, having received 8,486 
votes, against 7,783 cast for the former, — 
_ The members of the General Assembly met 
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at Hartford on May 8, 1876. It was the last 
session held by the Connecticut Legislature in 
the spring; a recent amendment to the con- 
stitution having fixed the opening of its ses- 
sions thereafter on the first Wednesdays in 
January, to begin in the year 1877. Both 
Houses were promptly organized. At the 
ballot taken for Speaker in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, the whole number of votes being 
224, Thomas M. Waller, Democrat, was de- 
clared elected, he having received 151 votes, 
against 71 cast for his Republican competitor, 
H.. Lynde Harrison. 

The aggregate amount of taxable property 
assessed in the State for 1875 shows a decrease 
of nearly $7,000,000 from the assessment for 
1874; it being, in 1875, $351,785,469. This 
unprecedented decrease is owing to the gen- 
eral depression of values which has prevailed 
for these three years. The diminution is chiefly 
in dwelling-houses and land; real-estate prop- 
erty in general having largely depreciated. In 
the city of Hartford, the assessment-list shows 
an increase of nearly half a million dollars 
($449,252); in the city of New Haven, a de- 
crease of something more than four millions 
and a half, 

The financial condition of the State appears 
to be satisfactory. Her revenues, during the 
last year, had an increase of over $107,000, 
their aggregate amount from all sources hav- 
ing been $1,761,533.53. The public expendi- 


tures, on account of the civil list, were some 


$85,000 less than in the preceding year; al- 
though their total sum, including nearly half a 
million expended in the new State-House build- 
ing, amounted to $1,833,335.67. The balance 
of available cash in the Treasury on April 1, 
1876, was $711,725.88. In 1875 the balance 
to the credit of all accounts, at the same date, 
was $771,544.41, showing a decrease in 1876 
of little less than $60,000. 

For the construction of the new State-House, 
thus far, the sum of $1,178,156.14 has been 
expended. Of this amount, $922,500 have 
been paid by the State, and $256,500 by the 
city of Hartford. The amount required to fin- 
ish the building, and already appropriated by 
previous Legislatures, is $1,077,500. 

The bonded debt of the State remains as it 
was, $5,014,500: 

The school-fund amounts to $2,043,960.91; 
of which more than four-fifths are invested in 
real-estate mortgages. 

There are in Oonnecticut eighty-seven sav- 
ings-banks, their aggregate deposits amounting 
to over $76,000,000. The number of depositors 
seyerally owning that sum is 208,000, or con- 
siderably more than one-third of the entire 
population of the State, according to the last 
census, At the end of the year the number of 
depositors exceeded that of the preceding by 
about 1,800, but the number of accounts closed 
during the-last year has been less than in the 
previous one. , 

_ The fire and marine insurance companies 
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doing business in Connecticut number 128, 
classified as follows: 13 Connecticut stock 
companies and 18 mutual; 85 companies char- 
tered in other States, and 14 foreign. The 
aggregate amount of their assets exceeds $100,- 
000,000. The losses paid by the Connecticut 
companies during the year absorbed 57 per 
cent. of the premiums received, which was a 
less favorable proportion than that of the pre- 
vious year, but is considered satisfactory. 

The eight life-insurance companies of Con- 
necticut hold assets of over $97,000,000, or 
nearly as much as the assets of the 128 fire- 
insurance companies put together. The in- 
crease in the assets of the life-insurance com- 
panies last year was little less than $6,000,000. 
They insure over $438,000,000, represented by 
nearly 207,000 policies. They paid, during the 
last year, little less than $6,500,000 of death- 
claims and endowments. Their income from 
all sources, in 1875, was nearly $25,000,000, 
or about $1,000,000 less than in the preceding 
year. Their expenditures, also, were less in 
about the same proportion. 

The funds accumulated in the hands of these 
companies being of a fiduciary character, not 
unlike the deposits held by savings-banks, the 
Governor suggested, in the interest of the in- 
sured and their families, ‘‘ that the trust should 
be guarded by law against the powerful temp- 
tations to which the managers of such vast 
sums are always exposed, in a similar manner 
to that which has been found wholesome in 
the case of savings-banks.” 

There are twenty-seven railroad companies 
operating their roads in Connecticut; eight 
among them paying dividends at the average 
rate of 9.24 per cent. on their capital. The 
stock and debts of all the companies amount 
in the aggregate to about $76,000,000; the 
cost and equipment of the roads represent 
about the same sum. Their gross receipts 
during the year show some increase over 
those of the previous year, and a still greater 
proportional increase in the net earnings, ow- 
ing to a diminution made in the current ex- 
penditures. 

The number of passengers transported by 
all the railroads of Connecticut in the course 
of the year was 10,750,000, or above 300,000 
more than in the preceding year. No fatal ac- 
cident happened to any one of the said number. 

The various industrial interests in the State 
could not escape being affected by the general 
and long-continued depression of business in 
the country; yet they appear to be in as good 
a condition as could be expected. The seasons 
have been propitious for the cultivation of the 
soil, and its fruitfulness abundant. The State 
has been exempt from public calamity during 
the year. A severe freshet in her eastern 
counties caused serious loss, especially by the 
destruction of mill-property, roadways, and 
bridges, in the manufacturing town of Sprague. 

The condition of the public schools, in re- 
gard to attendance, instruction, and means of 
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support, is shown by the following summary 
statements taken from the official report for 
1875, presented by the State Board of Educa- 
tion to the General Assembly at its session of 
1876: 

There are 1,650 public schools in the State, an in- 
crease of eight during the year. Number of children 
between four and sixteen years of age, January, 1875, 
134,976; increase during the year, 1,448; number of 
different scholars in publicschools, 119,489—increase, 
191; number in private schools, 9,145, an increase ot 
723. There are 12,970 between four and sixteen years 
of age who are in no school—a less number by 60 
than that of the year before. The winter attendance 
is, as usual, much the largest. Of teachers, there 
are in winter 721 males and 1,910 females, and in 
summer no fewer than 2,324 of the latter, to 272 of 
the former. There are 264 graded schools. 

There are still a good many school-houses in poor 
condition, which it is the effort of the board to im- 

rove. 

: The dividend per child from the school-fund last 
year was $1.10, and nearly $150,000 was thus used, 
besides $202,119 paid for schools from State tax. 
Town taxes raised $668,167 ; district taxes, $463,775. 
Income of town deposit-fund, $46,534.97; of local 
funds, $15,614.79. Voluntary contributions for pub- 
lic schools, $6,881.26; from other sources over $41,- 
500 was received; and the total amount received 
from all sources was $1,592,858.11. 


The aggregate amount of money paid from 
the Treasury during the year for the support 
of State beneficiaries in the various charitable 
‘institutions, not including the reformatory or 
penal, was $173,521. This charitable aid was 
afforded through the Governor’s office in 1,136 
cases during the year, and its recipients were 
as follows: 630 insane, 886 sick soldiers, 61 
deaf-mutes, 17 blind, and 42 imbeciles. 

The State Hospital for the Insane, at Middle- 
town, had 616 patients under treatment during 
the year, of whom there remained 460 at the 
end of April, 1876. Of this number 302 are 
town or State paupers, and 135 indigent—that 
is, able to pay one-half of the five dollars 
charged for weekly support. 

This hospital is filled to its utmost capacity. 
Besides the above-mentioned number of pa- 
tients within it, 63 insane persons have been 
kept under treatment by State aid in the Re- 
treat at Hartford, and in hospitals of neighbor- 
ing States; there were probably 50 applicants 
for admission to the Middletown hospital, who 
were not provided for in other hospitals. 

In the State Reform School, at Meriden, 
there were, during the year, 466 boys for cor- 
rection and instruction, of whom 345 were re- 
maining in the institution on the 1st of April; 
a larger number than ever before. In conse- 
quence of the unfavorable condition of busi- 
ness prevailing, the receipts from labor‘con- 
tracts last year were less than before, and not 
quite sufficient to cover the expenses of the 
institution. 

In the Industrial School for Girls, the labor 
of its inmates has made a net earning in the 
past year. Private donations have also been 
_ made to it during that period. : 

' In the State penitentiary there were at the 
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end of April, 1876, 252 convicts in confine- 
ment, being 40 more than the cells of the 
prison can receive. 

The contract price for convicts’ labor hay- 
ing been diminished by about one-third on ac- 
count of the commercial depression, the earn- 
ings for the last year were proportionately 
less. The expenditures of the prison during 
the twelve months exceeded its receipts by 
$2,874.87. 

Among the first transactions of this session 
was the election of a United States Senator in 
the place of the late Orris S. Ferry, of Nor- 
walk. In accordance with a concurrent res- 
olution previously adopted, the two Houses 
separately balloted on May 16, 1876, the can- 
didates voted for in both Houses being Henry 
B. Harrison, Republican, James E. English and 
William H. Barnum, Democrats; with the ad- 
dition, in the Lower House, of Charles R. Inger- 
soll, also a Democrat. The results were as 
follows: In the Senate, the whole number of 
votes being 21—Barnum, 17; English, 1; Har- 
rison, 8. In the House of Representatives, the 
whole number of votes being 246—Barnum, 
151; Harrison, 81; English, 5; Ingersoll, 2. 
The presiding officer in each House declared 
William H. Barnum elected. On the next day, 
May 17th, the members of the two Houses met 
in joint convention to finish the work of the 
United States Senator’s election, when, the re- 
sults of each House’s vote on the previous day - 
haying been added together, the joint vote 
stood as follows: 


William H. Barnum, Democrat........ 168 
Henry B. Harrison Republican 84 
James E. English, Democrat.......+-+- 6 
Charles R. Ingersoll, Democrat........ 2 
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There were seven absentees. The president 
announced the result of the concurrent. votes, 
and formally declared William H. Barnum duly 
elected United States Senator for the unexpired 
eee the late Orris S. Ferry, ending March 
4, 1879. 

The General Assembly closed its session on 
June 28th. 

The May session of 1876 was the shortest 
ever held in Connecticut since 1860. It was 
also regarded as an economical one, and the — 
new enactments passed in it were less nu- 
merous than usual. Among its acts were six 
amendments to the State constitution passed 
in 1875, and continued to the present session. 
Having been approved by the requisite two- 
thirds of each House, they were submitted to 
the people’s vote at the election of October 2, 
1876, for their adoption or rejection. The 
amendments were as follows: 

1. That any new town, hereafter incorporated, 
shall not be entitled to a representative in the Gen- 
eral Assembly ‘unless it has at least 2,500 inhabi- 
tants, and unless the town from which the major 
part of its territory is taken has also at least 2,500 
inhabitarits,”’ ete. : : i 

2. The “provisions of section 2, Article IV. of — 
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the constitution and the amendments thereto, shall 
apply, mutatis mutandis, to all elections held on the 

uesday after the first Monday of November, 1876, 
and.annually thereafter.’’ 

3. Judges of the courts of Common Pleas and of 
the district courts shall be appointed for terms of 
four years; judges of the city courts and of police 
courts shall be appointed for terms of two years. 

4, That the judges of probate shall be elected on 
the Tuesday after the first Monday of November, 
1876, and biennially thereafter; that judges so 
elected shall hold their offices for two years from 
and after the Wednesday after the first Monday of 
the next succeeding January ; and that the judges 
of probate elected on the first Monday of April, 1876, 
shall hold their offices only until the Wednesday 
after the first Monday of January, 1877. 

5. The compensation of members of the General 
Assembly shall not exceed $300 per annum, and one 
mileage each. way for each session, at the rate of 25 
cents per mile. 

6. That Article VIII. of the amendments to the 
constitution be amended by erasing the word 
‘“‘ white’’ from the first line. 

The following amendments to the constitu- 
tion were passed at this session for continuance 
to next year: Increasing the senatorial dis- 
tricts of the State by an addition of from six 
to ten; increasing the number of judges; pro- 
hibiting the voting of town.aid to railroads ; 
providing for biennial elections of the Legis- 

lature; and prohibiting the use of money in 
elections. 

A constitutional amendment was proposed 
purporting expressly ‘‘to prevent bribery in 
elections,” and another ‘‘to prohibit the use 
of public money for Catholic schools,” both of 
which were rejected. 

A resolution to encourage the resumption of 
specie payment, by the Federal Government, 
was indefinitely postponed by the House of 
Representatives on June 28th, and by the Sen- 
ate in concurrence on the same day. 

In preparation for the general election of 
November 7, 1876, when, in accordance with 
the new order of things, the people of Con- 
necticut should for the first time elect their 
State officers to be installed in January next 
ensuing, the political organizations in the State 
severally met in convention again, for the pur- 
pose of nominating their respective State and 
electoral tickets. 

The Republican party assembled at New 
Haven on August 30th, when the following- 
named presidential electors were nominated: 
At large—Theodore J. Woolsey, the ex-Presi- 
dent of Yale College, and Marshall Jewell. By 
districts—first, George Maxwell, of Vernon; 
second, John Allen, of Saybrook; third, 

George S. Moulton, of Windham; fourth, 
Donald J. Warner, of Salisbury. 

Concerning the nomination of State officers, 
it was moved ‘‘that the ticket of last spring, 
with Henry C. Robinson at the head, be nomi- 
nated by acclamation,” which finally prevailed. 
The following platform was adopted by the 
convention : | 
_ 1. The Republican party of Connecticut renews 
its declaration of implicit allegiance to the Consti- 
tutions of the United States and of the State of 
k : 
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Connecticut, and its devotion to the inspiration in 
which the party was born, and by which it carried 
the nation in triumph through the period of the 
civil war. 

2. It declares that the lesson taught by the late 
rebellion must be honored in the policy and conduct 
of our Government, and indignantly protests against 
the unblushing avowal by the Democratic leaders of 
theories of State sovereignty which were the legiti- 
mate parent of the infamous attempts at secession 
and the immediate cause of the terrible war through 
which the republic has passed ; and against the out- 
rages of fraud, intimidation, and violence, by Demo- 
cratic politicians in the reconstructed States upon 
the free suffrage and citizenship of the people of 
those States. 

38. It declares for reformation in the civil service 
and in the administration of all public affairs, as set 
forth in the letter of acceptance of Rutherford B. 
Hayes; for economy and retrenchment in public ex- 
penses ; for the speedy resumption of specie pay- 
ment, and the prompt fulfillment of the obligations 
of the Government written upon its paper currency ; 
and protests against the repeal by the Democratic 
House of Representatives of the clause of the law 
of 1875 for the resumption of specie payment in 
1879, to which the national faith is pledged, and by 
whose repeal the national faith is dishonored. 

4. It declares for generosity and good-will to the 
people of the South, for harmony and peace through- 
out the land; but protests against rewarding with 
honors and emoluments the services of rebellion and 
treason, and insists upon the protection of every 
citizen in the exercise of his civil rights as granted 
in the amendments ‘to our Constitution. 

5. It declares its unqualified love of law and 
liberty, its welcome to improvement and progress, 
and seeks for its supreme objects the comfort and 
elevation of the people, and the preservation, un- 
stained, of the national honor, 

6. In matters of State policy, it declares for econ- 
omy and simplicity; for the encouragement of in- 
dustry ; for a universal system of unsectarian educa- 
tion, secured by legislation; for short legislative 
sessions; for general laws, and against special legis- 
lation; for the limitation of municipal indebtedness, 
and public appropriations to the legitimate objects 
of support by taxation; against bribery and corrup- 
tion of elections; against bargains and trades in 
appointments, and for reduced expenses and lower 
rates of taxation. 

7. It charges the Democratic party with subservi- 
ency to the men who have but just laid down rebel- 
lious arms; with evasion and dishonesty in its 
treatment of the financial question; with studied 
insult to the Union soldiers; with an utter disregard 
of the honor and fair name of the republic; and with 
the purchase of power in this State by bribery and 
corruption at elections. 

8. It charges that the Democratic party is true to 
its record in proposing for Chief Magistrate of a re- 
stored Union a man who withheld from the friends 
of that Union his sympathy and support when the 
nation’s existence was in peril; and,as a model re- 
former, a man who reached his first political prom- 
inence by associating with the most corrupt and 
Neruda sete politicians who ever disgraced our 

and. - 

9. It accepts and most cordially indorses the plat- 
form and principles of the party as established by 
the Cincinnati National Convention, and in the nom- 
ination of General Rutherford B. Hayes and Wil- 
liam A. Wheeler for President and Vice-President 
it finds assurance of the elevation to those high 
places of men whose lives and records and letters of 
acceptance furnish a guarantee that the principles of 
the party will be enforced in the administration of 
our Government. It declares that President Grant 
is entitled to our thanks for his patriotic services to 
the country, and that his name will be deservedly 
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enrolled among the honored sons of the republic; 
and it is , : 

Resolved, That the candidates nominated by this 
convention deserve the unanimous and enthusiastic 
support of the citizens of Connecticut. 


The Democratic-Liberal Convention, pur- 
suant to a call issued by their State Committee 
on August 15th, was held at Hartford on Sep- 
tember 6th. The names presented in the ticket 
were as follows: For Governor, Richard D. 
Hubbard, of Hartford; for Lieutenant-Govern- 
or, Francis B. Loomis, of New London; for 
Secretary of State, Dwight Morris, of Bridge- 
port; for Treasurer, Edwin A. Buck, of Wind- 
ham; for Controller, Charles O. Hubbard, of 
Middletown. 

The nomination of presidential electors was 
made. ‘The ticket was as follows: At large— 
Charles R. Ingersoll, of New Haven, and Wil- 
liam B. Franklin, of Hartford. By districts— 
first, John 8. Dobson, of Vernon; second, Geo. 
E. Elliot, of Clinton; third, Charles Osgood, of 
Norwich; fourth, George Taylor, of New Mil- 
ford. 

Unusual interest and importance was at- 
tached by this convention to the platform. Its 
reading was frequently interrupted by noisy 
applause, and a great demonstration was made 
in its favor at the conclusion. It was adopted 
unanimously, and was as follows: 


Resolved, That we cordially approve of the nomi- 
nations, by the Democratic National Convention, of 
Samuel J. Tilden for President, and Thomas A. 
Hendricks for Vice-President—statesmen in whose 
peat of character, and ability to discharge the 

uties of the highest positions in our Government, 
the people may implicitly confide. 

Resolved, That in the platform adopted by the late 
Democratic National Convention, and in the views 
expressed by Governors Tilden and Tendricks in 
their letters of acceptance, we recognize the prin- 
ciples which are necessary for the preservation of 
our free institutions, and essential to bring back the 
administration of the Government to honest and 
economical service. 

Resolved, That a political party continued in power 
for along period of time becomes arrogant, selfish, 
and corrupt; and that recent official investigations 
have proved that sixteen years of power in the Fed- 
eral Government by the Republican party have 
brought steadily-increasing impurities into the pub- 
lic service; and combinations to deplete the public 
‘Treasury have grown so powerful, and their partisan 
influences so strong, that the Republican party is 
unable to reform existing abuses. That party hav- 
ing utterly failed to redeem its promises of reform 
within its own ranks, so earnestly made four years 
ago, and the abuses becoming day by day more gen- 
eral and alarming, a complete change of parties in 
the administration of publi affairs is essential to 
secure a radical reform in the civil service, where 
demoralization has become a scandal and reproach 
to our free institutions. But now the chief actors in 
scenes of national shame seek to shift responsibility 
upon the heavily-burdened shoulders of a retiring 
President, and ask that they may be continued in 
power for the sake of self-reformation. All history 
teaches that reformation does not begin with con- 
tinued reward. 

Leesolved, That while one great cause of the pros- 
tration of business, with its resulting ruin of capable 
business-men and the idleness and suffering of tens 
of thousands of laborers, may be found in the un- 

‘paralleled official corruption and extravagance of 
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the Republican party, and its accompanying un- 
bearable taxation by the Federal Government of 
more than $4,000,000,000 during the past eleven 
years, we nevertheless find the Administration and 
the entire Republican party in Congress earnestly 
opposing the retrenchment and the economie policy 
ot the Democratic party. 

Resolved, That the Democratic-Liberal party of 
Connecticut, which has controlled the administra- 
tion of the State for four years, to the satisfaction 
of the people, demands: 

1. That there shall be rigid economy in the public 
expenditures; and we thank the Lower House of 
Congress for its zealous work, by which retrench- 
ment to the amount of $30,000,000 in this fiscal year 
was accomplished, over the combined opposition of 
the Republican minority in the House, the Senate, 
the President, and the entire Administration. 

2. That every dishonest incumbent of public 
office, and every official who tolerates and does not 
sternly oppose corrupt practices in the civil service, 
shall be removed; and that none except competent, 
honest, and faithful officers shall be intrusted with 
public duties. 

8. That the military shall be subordinate to the 
civil authority ; and that the array of Federal bayo- 
nets around the polls, when peaceable citizens are 
voting, shall cease. ‘The Federal Government has 
no right to send its standing army into a State to 
interfere with its local affairs, except when called 
upon, under the preynens of the Constitution, by 
the Governor or Legislature; and the recent order 
of the War Dee by direction of the Presi- 
dent, to place Federal soldiers under the control of 
United States marshals around the polls in the 
Southern States, when no disturbance has occurred 
or occasion transpired for their presence, and no 
State authority has constitutionally called for them, 
is an outrage upon the people, and a violation of the 
a i of our Government. Its menace is, that a 

ederal Administration desiring to perpetuate its 
power may do so by silencing the sovereignty of 
the ballot by the use of the sword. 

4, That there shall be a wiser policy in regard to 
our system of taxation; that our commerce, now 
nearly extinct, shall be relieved from ruinous re- 
strictions, and fresh life infused into the important 
interests dependent upon it, thus strengthening the 
revenue, sustaining the national credit, and giving 
employment to many thousands of deserving la- 
borers who are idle and suffering. 

5. That the interference of the Federal Govern- 
ment to control the elections shall cease; that the 
Government shall not impose revengeful acts upon 
any section of our common country—for such a poli- 
ey is at war with the principles of our Government, 
and tends to paralyze all business interests. In the 
language of the enlightened statesman, Samuel J. 
Tilden, it is the duty of every good citizen and goy- 
ernmental authority to establish ‘‘ cordial fraternity 
and good-will among citizens, of whatever race or 
color, who are now united in one destiny of a com- 
mon self-government.”’ 

6. That there shall be areturn to specie payments, 
by the most speedy and practical methods; and we 
have entire confidence that under the wise states- 
manship and large business experience of Samuel J. 
Tilden and the counselors he will bring about him, 
such a result will be surely effected without shock 
or detriment to any industrial, commercial, or finan- 
cial interest of the country. The charge that the 
Democratic party is incapable of dealing efficiently 
with this problem, comes with ill grace from a party 
that is responsible for all the currency shams of the 
last ten years, and with unlimited powers has utterly 
failed during all that period to make the money of 
the people as good as the money of the bond- 
holders. : 4 

Resolved, That four years of economical Demo- 
cratic administration in Connecticut have left the 
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finances of the State in a sound and satisfactory 
condition, upon a reduced rate of taxation; that the 
conservative action of the Legislature, during this 
period, in adopting just measures and in observing 
rigid economy, merits the approbation of the peo- 
ple; and we confidently appeal to them for con- 
tinued support of the same Democratic and Liberal 
party and policy. 

Resolved, That we invite and welcome the co- 
operation of all electors, without regard to their 
previous party affiliations, in our struggle to accom- 
plish needed reforms in the administration of the 
Government, and the full reéstablishment of the 
authority of the Constitution and laws of the Union. 


The Greenback party, which convened at 
New Haven, on September 12th, renominated 
the State ticket which they had nominated at 
their convention of the preceding March 9th, 
as stated above. 

For presidential electors they nominated the 
following: At large—John P. Phillips, of New 
Haven, and Henry S. Pratt, of Hartford. By 
districts—first, George Hibbard, of Hartford; 
second, Henry E. Jackson, of New Haven; 
third, Charles G. Beebe, of Stonington; fourth, 
Otto F. Porter, of Bridgeport. 

The platform adopted by the Greenback 
party at this convention indorses the nomi- 
nations of Peter Cooper and Samuel F, Cary 
for President and Vice-President of the United 
States; demands the unconditional repeal of 
the resumption act ; recommends the exchange 
by the Government of its interest-bearing bonds 
for non-interest-bearing notes, and that legal 
tenders should be made exchangeable for its in- 
convertible bonds bearing a low rate of inter- 
est; condemns the policy of increasing the for- 
eign debt, and the demonetization of silver; 
and arraingns the two political parties of the 
State for their failure to protect the industrial 
classes. ‘ 

At the election held on October 2, 1876, the 
proposed six amendments to the State consti- 
tution were separately voted upon by the peo- 
ple, and each of them approved by an average 
majority of something more than fifteen yeas 


to one nay. The average whole number of - 


votes cast in the State on each amendment 
was about 30,000. Governor Ingersoll, on 
the 18th, issued a proclamation declaring that 
a majority of the electors had approved each 
and all of the proposed constitutional amend- 
ments, and that the same had become valid, to 
all intents and purposes, as a part of the con- 
stitution of the State. 
The general election of November 7, 1876, 
resulted favorably to the Democrats. For the 
presidential electors the Democratic ticket re- 
‘ceived 61,934 votes; the Republican, 59,034; 
the Greenback party’s, 774; the Temperance, 
878. 
'_As to the State ticket, the votes cast for 


Mr. Hubbard, the Democratic candidate for 


- Governor, numbered 61,934; for Mr. Robinson, 
‘the Republican nominee, 58,514. The candi- 
dates of the Greenback and Liquor Prohibi- 
tion parties received 630 and 740 votes re- 
» spectively. 
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Of the four Congressmen voted upon in their 
respective districts, the Democrats elected 
three, namely, Mr. Landers in the first district, 
Mr. Phelps in the second, and Mr. Warner in 
the fourth. In the third district the Republi- 
can candidate, Mr. Wait, was elected. 

In the fourth district there was an addi- 
tional election held for Congressman to fill 
the vacant seat during the remaining term of 
the present Congress. The candidates were 
the same, and the same was the result of the 
voting ; Mr. Warner, the Democratic candidate, 
haying here also been elected, and by a some- 
what increased majority over the Republican. 

With referenceto the members of the State 
Legislature, the Republicans obtained in the 
November election very considerable gains 
over the Democrats, so as to reverse the re- 
sult of the election held for that purpose in 
the preceding April, and change the political 
complexion of that body from Democratic to 
Republican, as follows: Senate, Republicans 
10, Democrats 11; House of Representatives : 
Republicans 141, Democrats 105; giving the 
Republicans a majority of 35 over the Demo- 
crats on joint ballot. Inthe last General As- 
sembly the Democrats had a majority of 96 
over the Republicans on joint ballot. 

The whole number of votes polled on the 
electoral and State tickets in Connecticut, at 
the November election in 1876, was 122,156 
and 121,824 respectively. This exceeds by 
above 20,000 the largest number of votes cast 
in the State at any former election. 

Besides the change in the time of electing 
the State executive officers and members of 
the Legislature from April to November, the 
opening of the sessions of the Legislature was 
required to take place in January instead of 
May, to begin with January, 1877, and the 
fiscal year to be reckoned from December Ist 
to November 80th, commencing with Decem- 
ber, 1876, instead of from April 1st to March 
31st, as heretofore. These changes have been 
carried into practical execution. The members 
of the Legislature elected on November 7, 
1876, met and opened its session on January 3, 
1877, the appointed day, when also the State 
officers, returned at the same election, haying 
taken the constitutional oath, were installed 
in their respective offices, and the new Govern- 
or read to the General Assembly his inaugural 
message. 

A summary statement of the financial affairs 
of the State during the eight months is a 
follows: | is 


$526,839 51 


Balance in the Treasury on April 1,1876..... 

Receipts from April 1 to November 30, 1876.. 755,261 30 
heh Roa JAR AB NA 5 SARE Caen Oe deren $1,282,100 81 

Expenditures during the same period......... 1,204,685 21 


Balance in Treasury on December 1, 1876. $77,415 60 
The estimated revenue for the fiscal year end- 


ing November 380, 1877, is.......sseeeeeees $1,836,415 60 
The estimated expenditure........-.++..++0++ 1,736,800 00 
Estimated ape in the Treasury on De- : 

COMber MAS ii. <cdenn asus daeess vsleeineei $99,615 60 
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CONYNGHAM, Franors Narwantet, Mar- 
quis of, an Irish nobleman, born June 11, 1797; 
died July 17,1876. He was educated at Eton, 
where he had among his school-fellows and 
form-fellows Lords Feversham, Bayning, Har- 
borough, Camden, and Ellesmere. In 1821 he 
entered the army, obtaining a commission as 
ensign in the Life Guards. He rose by steady 
and regular promotion, becoming captain in 
1823, major in 1827, colonel in 1854, and, at- 
taining field rank in 1858, he was promoted to 
lieutenant-general in 1866. Having served an 
apprenticeship of three years (in 1823-’26) as 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
he entered the Lower House of Parliament in 
1825, while bearing the courtesy-title of Lord 
Mount Charles, as M. P. for the county of 
Donegal, which he represented in the Tory 
interest down to the period of the first Reform 
Bill, holding office as one of the Lords of the 
Treasury under the Duke of Wellington’s ad- 
ministration in 1827-30. He succeeded to his 
father’s title and a seat in the Upper House at 
the close of 1832. About this time he changed 
his politics, as he held the postmaster-general- 
ship twice—though on each occasion only for 
a short time—under Lord Melbourne, and sub- 
sequently for four years (1835-’39) held a high 
office about the court as Lord Chamberlain of 
the Household. In 1849 he was appointed 
Vice-Admiral of the coast of Ulster, and in 
1869 Lord-Lieutenant of Meath. He was an 
ardent sportsman, having one of the finest stud 
of race-horses in Ireland. He was also Com- 
modore of the Irish Yacht Club, and Vice- 
Commodore of the Royal Yacht Squadron. He 
is succeeded by his son George Henry, Ear] of 
Mount Charles, 

COOPER, Prtrzr, an American philanthro- 
pist, born in New York, February 12, 1791. 
At the age of seventeen he was apprenticed to 
the trade of coach-making, in which he con- 
tinued for some time. He next engaged in the 
manufacture of patent machines for shearing 
cloth, which were in great demand during the 
War of 1812, but lost all value on the declara- 
tion of peace; then in the manufacture of 
cabinet-ware; then in the grocery business in 
the city of New York; and finally in the man- 
ufacture of glue and isinglass, which he carried 
on for fifty years. His attention was early 
called to the great resources of this country for 
the manufacture of iron, and in 1830 he erected 
extensive works at Canton, near Baltimore. 
Disposing of these, he subsequently erected a 
rolling and wire mill in the city of New York, 
in which he first successfully applied anthra- 
cite to the puddling of iron. In 1845 he re- 
moved the machinery to Trenton, N. J., where 
he erected the largest rolling-mill at that time 
in the United States for the manufacture of 
railroad-iron, and at which, subsequently, he 
was the first to roll wrought-iron beams for 
fire-proof buildings. These works have grown 
to be very extensive, including mines, blast-fur- 
naces, and water-power, and are now carried 
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on by Mr. Cooper’s family. While in Balti- 
more he built, after his own designs, the first 
locomotive-engine constructed on this conti- 
nent, and it was used successfully on the Bal- 
timore & Ohio Railroad. He took great in- 
terest in the extension of the electric telegraph, 

in which he invested a large capital. Heserved 
in both branches of the New York Common 
Council, and was a prominent advocate of the 
construction of the Croton Aqueduct. His 
great object was to educate and elevate the in- 
dustrial classes of the community. He early 
became a trustee of the Public School Society, 

and at the time of its being merged in the 
Board of Education was its vice-president. 

He subsequently became a school commis- 
sioner, but, feeling that no common-school sys- 
tem could supply a technological education, 

he determined to establish in his native city an 
institution in which the working-classes could 
secure that instruction for which he, when 
young and ambitious, sought in vain. In fur- 

therance of this object, the ‘‘ Union for the Ad- 

vancement of Science and Art,” commonly 

called the ‘‘Cooper Institute,” was erected in 

New York at the junction of Third and Fourth 

Avenues, between Seventh and Eighth Streets, 

covering the entire block, at a cost of $650,000, 

to which Mr. Cooper has since added an en- 
dowment of $150,000 in cash. This building 

is devoted by a deed of trust, with all its rents, 

issues, and profits, to the instruction and eleva- 

tion of the working-classes of the city of New 

York. The plan includes regular courses of 
instruction at night, free to all who choose to 

attend, on social and political science, on the 

application of science to the useful occupations 

of life, and on such other branches of knowl- 

edge as will tend to improve and elevate the 

working-classes. It includes also a school of de- 

sign for females, now attended by 200 pupils; a 

free reading-room and library, resorted to daily 

by about 1,500 readers; galleries of art, collec- 

tions of models of inventions, and a polytechnic 

school. The evening schools are attended by 

2,000 pupils, mostly young mechanics, who 

study engineering, mining, metallurgy, analytic 

and synthetic chemistry, architectural drawing, 

and practical building. There are also for 

women a school of telegraphy, which in four 

years has sent out more than 800 operators, a 

school of wood-engraving, and a school of 
photography, all of which are free and are 

well attended.. These schools employ upward 

of thirty instructors. In May, 1876, Mr. 

Cooper was nominated as a candidate for 
President of the United States, by the “ Inde- 

pendent Greenback party,” which met in con- 
vention at Indianapolis, Ind. (For the result. 
of the election, see Unrrep Srarss.) 

COSTA RICA (Rep6Biica pe Costa Rios), 
one of the five independent states of Central 
America, extending from 8° to 11° 5’ of north 
latitude, and from 81° 20’ to 85° 53’ west longi- 
tude. Its boundaries are: On the north, Nica- 
ragua; on the east, the Caribbean Sea; and on 
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the south and west, the Pacific Ocean. The 
territory of the republic comprises an area of 
21,490 square miles; and the population is esti- 
mated at 185,000, of whom some 5,000 are 
civilized and 10,000 uncivilized Indians. 

The President (provisional) of the Republic 
is Dr. Vicente Herrera. The Minister of For- 
eign Affairs is Sefior Rafael Machado; and the 
Minister of Public Works, Sefior D. Saturnino 
Lizano. (No definite returns of the complete 
formation of the new cabinet have been re- 
ceived up to the end of December, 1876.) 

The following tables exhibit the national rey- 
enue and expenditure for the fiscal year ending 
April 30, 1876: 


REVENUE, 
National Bank........... ook patahatee bad eae $208,898 
Custom-house of Puntarenas,.............. 411,472 
Government monopolies ; 
SHENG Vorattelets cs\2\aisicracsisei o Si's's ¢0.2'6 $811,850 
BEIGDACEO alate <.cleloaleve s\e!dtc « e'e\e:'siei 378,302 
POMOC petits tass Lis dlaleie + s\sis die bissienis 5,10T 
—— 1,194,759 
National property : 
Government lands................ $13,131 
Government printing-office.. 8,229 
National Institute. 8,276 
Post-Office 24,511 
Telegraphs 6,372 
Railway ....... 100,851 
Public works 1,564 
———__ 152,934 
Taxes, ete. : 
Subsidies.......... AiisieAlslete tie aie: etdsts $17,458 
SGAMIDHAUEV ine elas o eisigis -is:asi<i0e seis 27,89T 
CUTICLE TOOS y's -to14.5 i054 ee eicis ose coe 14,428 
MOrtgare TeO8 << wie cocci cis soe cis ee 15,827 
Bpisib-license; oo. .0 sew bees eee 23,032 
_— 98,642 
PMD INECOMP US rs diac s cia a coca stss ae eicie vasisreeteis 186,063 
Deposits in National Bank..............00-- 807,277 
RESRE EM gC ar sats sin cis wjelaisrsie, sr\o(oi8ie.e;s/eis\4\s $2,560,045 


EXPENDITURE, 
Ministry of the) Interior. .16..6...0..0s0cseess 


Ministry of Justice 
Ministry of Foreign Affair: 


) 
Public Instruction.... : 


EAM OREM AMER CASE TE cle Pa'e Vis bce laecialeinetere op acne 

Benevolent institutions..............0000008 

SU Wava aeeeels BE? cae cies olas co sloebice caine seek 

Government Monopolies... cores sieneeecvene 63,005 

INPIGHAIRE GUE atc s'niats tisiciss ss sie’ s dlevsaicies ini 1,098,868 
Ico EMU eiateYe\s'die'e,o7s ss) dats olp sien cies oats $2,554,045 


- From an official report, under date of May 8, 
1876, it would appear that the aggregate rey- 
enue for the five years 187176 exceeded by 
$6,489,754 that for the five years immediately 
preceding. 

In the estimated budget for the fiscal year 
ending April 30, 1877, the revenue and expen- 
diture were set down at $2,236,000 and $2,626,- 
pad which would constitute a deficit of $390,- 
427. « 

__ The total value of the exports for the year 
1875 was $4,259,333, of which coffee alone rep- 
resented $4,116,902; and that of the imports 
$2,850,000. 


relative to the national debt, see the ANNUAL 
for 1875, ; : 


urse of 1876 some further progress — 
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was made toward the completion of the Atlan- 
tie division of the railway; but several inter- 
ruptions were caused in the work by lack of 
funds. 

The line of telegraph across the republic, 
from Puntarenas to Limon, was nearly com- 
pleted. 

Sefior Aniseto Ezquivel, duly elected Presi- 
dent of the Republic of Costa Rica, was in- 
augurated in office on May 8, 1876; but early 
in August following a revolution broke out, by 
which he was overthrown, Dr. Vicente Her- 
rera having been appointed as provisional 
President. The movement appears to have 
been of a purely military character. The pro- 
nunciamientos were made at San José and 
Alajuela, by General Quiroz and his brother, 
both partisans of General Guardia, Ezquivel’s’ 
predecessor. It was presumed that Guardia, 
at the time absent in a neighboring republic, 
would soon return to resume his position at 
the head of the Government. 

The following extract from a public corre- 
spondent’s letter, dated December 13, 1876, 
will serve as a fair summary of the situation 
of affairs in Costa Rica at that time: 


Coffee-picking in the interior had been suspended 
on account of rains. The planters had helda meeting, 
at which they decided that, if they could not get the 
prices they thought just, they would ship on their own 
account to whatever market suited them best. 

Politically, matters in Costa Rica are in a most de- 
plorable condition, General Guardia has again gone 
up the coast, accompanied by a batch of Costa-Rican 
politicians, intended to lend significance to his mis- 
sion, it is generally understood, for the purpose of ob- 
taining the assistance of Guatemala and Salvador in 
making waragainst Nicaragua. Guardia is not in odor 
of sanctity in either Guatemala or San Salvador, nor is 
it papas that, even with the influence of his ae 
cal companions, he will succeed in inducing either to 
assist him. An embargo has been laid upon all com- 
munication with Nicaragua. No mails are received 
and no freight is shipped or entered. Sugar and cheese 
that came down by last steamer to Puntarenas lie there 
rotting in the heat, and are not permitted to pass the 
eustom-house. Letters from Nicaragua bearing the 
postal stamp of that republic are retained, and per- 
sons wishing to correspond with Nicaragua must in- 
trust their letters to private hands, or send them to 
Salvador to have them forwarded from there. Steam- 
ers get no clearance for Nicaraguan ports, and when 
they enter Puntarenas on the down-trip they are re- 
ceived as coming from Salvador, 

This hostility peste Nicaragua, it is generally 
understood, is wholly a matter of pecuniary interest 
on the part of Guardia. It is only a few weeks since 
Nicaragua abolished the state of war in which that 
jaeee had been for months previous, and reéstab- 
lished constitutional government. 


COTTON. According to the statement of — 
the New York Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle, for the year ending August 31, 1876, 
the cotton-crop of the United States reached 
4,669,288 bales, while the exports were 3,252,- 
994 bales, and the spinners’ takings 1,356,598 
bales, leaving a stock on hand, at the close of 
the year, of 120,880 bales. The gross weight 
of the crop was 2,201,410,024 pounds, the ay- 
erage weight of the bales being 471.46 pounds. 


The production by States was as follows: 
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YEAR ENDING SEPT. 1, 1876. | , 
CROP OF Weight. 

Number of Balos.) Weight, Pounds, 

ine, eee 488,640 | 245,868,988 | 503.17 
Louisiana, . 1,415,959 659,836,894 466.00 
Alabama... 874,672 190,089,889 507.85 
Georgia........... 524,825 243,634,261 | 464.22 
South Carolina.... 416,872 184,889,168 444,00 
WIPRTls, i sidsce sed 520,126 241,810,582 457.00 
North Carolina,... 107,836 47,282,168 438.00 
Tennessee, etc..... 811,853 888,068,124 478.00 
Total crop....| 4,609,288 | 2,201,410,024 | 471.46 


The production of Sea-Island cotton was 
14,996 bales, as follows: Florida, 8,950 bales ; 
Georgia, 1,213 bales; South Carolina, 4,756 
bales; Texas, 77 bales. In previous years the 
production of Sea-Island cotton was as fol- 
lows: 1874-75, 17,027 bales; 1873-74, 19,- 
912; 187278, 26,289; 1871-72, 16,845; 1870 
~71, 21,609; 1869-70, 26,507. 

The annual cotton-crop since 1829 has been 
as follows: 


COTTON. 


YEARS, Bales. YEARS, Bales, 
1875-"76......... . 4,669,288 | 1849-50... 0.0 eee 2,096,706 
L874 TDs: caisielars bie 8,832,991 | 1848-"49,.........5 2,728, 
187S—' ian eraiosaie 4,170,888 | 1847-"48......-- 06 . 2,847 
1S12—"(Br cseosenee 8,980,508 | 1846-"47........065 1,778,651 
1871-72; aimee 2,974,851 | 1845-46... . 4.0005 2,100,587 
187 0e TD i tels eid we te 4,852,817 | 184440... . 600008 2,394,503 
TRO Or sniec ane 8,164,946 | 1843-"44,.,........ 2,080,409 
18868695. .vb cee 2,439,089 | 1842"48........005 2,878,875 
1887-885, . sepivive le 2,598,998 | 1841~'42,.......... 1,688,574 
IS66—'6T. 5; seelemvis 6 2,019,774 | 1840-41,.......... 1,684,945 
1865-"66.......2006 2,193,987 | 1889-"40...,...,++% 2,177,835 
186165... . 0.200 no record, | 1888~'89..........+ 1,860,582 
TEG0—'61 crises ied 8,656,000 | 1887-88. .....++005 1,801,497 
SOO =tO0s yee tte 4,669,770 | 1886-87. ... 600 ee 1 429) 930 
1858-"59.. eee 8,861,481 | 1885~86.........+ 1 360,71 62 
VOD Tee BG wei pctetas anise 8,118,962 | 188435........... 1,254,828 
SUG Oticcsatnc eee 2,989,519 | 188884........665 1,205,824 
T8556) . si babe 8,527,845 | 188288.......6.06 1,070,488 
185455... 0... nee 2,847,889 | 1881-"82.........5 - 987,487 
1858-"54......00605 2,980,027 | 1880—"B1....6...666 1,088,848 
TSB Q BBS astanssiniie 8,862,882 | 1829-"B80.........65 976,845 
1851-2, «oa eteets 8,015,040 | 1828~'29..........5 870,415 
L850"51  .. o areietelere 9) 855, 257 


The total exports to foreign ports, for six 
years ending August 81st, have been, with the 
points of shipment, as follows: 


sy 


FROM— 1871. 1872. 1878. 1874, 1875, 1876. 
Bales Bales. Bales, Bales. Bales, Bales, 
Wow Orleans waa ends. died (tea 6 atl « cht 1,302,535 888,976 | 1,177,058 | 1,147,814 995,270 | 1,868,005 
obile...... 287,074 187,97T 182,130 132/367 131,341 248)688 
South Carolin 175,630 111,388 160/169 247'866 275,130 281,718 
Georgia..... 464/369 295,798 875.895 429\571 423/235 370,218 
Texas 221,249 116,597 210,438 274,388 224,284 286,449 
1 Le aaa RR eS EL Ne | a ame | 88 PON a btrich ys 
North Carolin POMEL bed 1,632 6,388 15,875 27,207 
Virginia 5,417 8,807 7,722 20/121 67212 108,698 
New Yor 667,958 873,071 573,498 435,596 445,172 494,374 
Boston....... 3,005 13,128 17,128 95.399 86,259 58,078 
Philadelphia . 1,380 23106 6,792 28,248 26,000 40,007 
Baltimore...... 87,587 14,311 20,948 41,528 44,567 20,114 
Portland, Maine. . 475 143 QOBT ER NS ie Oe ae 
BanGUTAQUISCO Ms plinceus costes cee pee camel sata tae 12 824 468 431 808 
Total from United States.......+.... 8,166,742 | 1,957,814 | 2,679,086 | 2,840,981 | 2,684,410 | 8,200,904 
The home consumption has been: was estimated at 1,227,453,000 pounds in 
1872-73; 1,259,886,000 pounds in 1878-774 ; 
YEARS. 2) Phila) TE Tis ie Total. 1,224 877, 000 pounds i in 187475 ; and 1,270,- 
287, 000 pounds in 1875-76, Tho number of 
Bales. Bales. Bales, spindles i in the United Kingdom, at the end of 
ART ON Det 08, P f 
fore cus cal hans OTT Ba 120000 root o) 1874, was 37,515,000, exclusive of doubling spin- 
tere Re dsklsh Aawdou aoeaaen 187,602 1,201,187 dles, From ths 250,000 to 1,500,000 have since 
IB] Loousee | sasowa | aotent Deen added, and a large number of old spindles 
Lae 65 aerial *"| V2i7'598 | 145,000 | 1'3563598 have been replaced by new ones. 


The consumption of cotton in Great Britain 


The Continental obnstimption in AG iy 8 
was estimated as follows: - 


ns COUNTRIES. 


USEA ANG Poland isi tor septa sche shinelileowrins ne 
Sweden and Norway. ROM metas ceseh piniaicadstiasit 


878-75 was about five per cent. 
year ago ‘it was thought that 
ald not exceed three | 


i bat ith AS eache ed about five gale . Gea e 


e- 


Number of 
Spindles. 


2,500,000 
"305, 


Bales of 400 
Pounds, 


875,000 


Pounds per 


Average per 
Spindle, 3 


Total Pounds, Week. 


150,000,000 
19,825,000 


2,412,775 | 
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OREMATION, Oremation, or the burning 
of the dead, has been practised among many 
nations, and from very early times. ‘The relies 
of the Bronze age in Great Britain and Den- 
mark show that it was usual in that period, 
and its prevalence among the ancient Britons 
is known from history. It was practised from 
a vory ancient date among several other West- 
ern nations, and among the people of Eastern 
Asin. It was gonoral among the ancient 
Grooks, and must have boen adopted by them 
at a vory remote period, Numerous instances 
of cremation are described in Homers poems 
and in Virgils “/Mneid,” ag occurring about the 
time of the Trojan War, Oremation was bor- 
rowed by tho Romans from the Greeks, and 
was not gonerally practised among them till 
toward the ond of the republic. The custom 
gradually went into disuse under the empire, 
and appears to have been abandoned about the 
ond of the fourth century, There is no rec. 
ord that it was ever practised by any Christian 
nation, Oremation still prevails among many 
of the nations of Kastern Asia. In India, wn- 
til recontly, the living widow was burned upon 
tho pyre with the body of hor deceased husband. 

Oromation, with the ancient Greeks and 
Romans, was performed upon a pile of wood, 
or funeral-pyre, built in the form of an altar 
in the open air, and with elaborate coremonies, 
and the offering of gifts and sacrifices, strong 
porfumes being added to neutralize the odors, 
After the process was completed, the ashes 
wore gathored up and carefully deposited in 
urns, A proposal was made during the French 
Revolution to revive the practice, but it was 
nover adopted, 

Within a few yoars now attempts have been 
made to commend cremation. Several plans 
have boen devised for consuming corpses in 
furnaces specially made for the purpose, or in 
close retorts, Prof, I. O, Richter described. 
one in tho Gartentaube of Leipsic, in 1856, 
More recently Polli and Olericetti invented an 
apparatus, by moans of which the body of 
Baron von Keller was burned at Milan,  Pro- 
oossos Suggostod by Mriedrich Siemens and Prof, 
Reolam, of Broslau, have been tested oxperi- 
montally with satisfactory results. Dr. L, 
Brunotti, Professor of Pathology in the Uni- 
versity of Padua, exhibited, at the Vienna Ex- 
position of 1878, the residue from bodies and 
parts of bodies on whieh he had practised 
oromation by various methods, Ho had found, 
by his latest experiments, that the whole pro- 
ooss Of incinoration of an adult human body 
ocoupied three and a half hours. Tho result- 
ant ashos and bone-carth weighed 1,70 kilo- 
gramme, or about three pounds and three- 
quarters avoirdupois. The quantity of wood 
roquired to insure a porfect process was about 
one hundred and titty pounds, and cost one 
florin and twenty kreutzors, or about two shil- 
ngs and fourpence English, Other apparatus 
ave been invented by William Siemens and 

gineor Steinmann, of Leipsio. 


OREMATION, 


The attention of the English and American 
people was directed to cremation by means of 
an article advocating it, published by Sir Henry 
Thompson, in the Contemporary Review for 
January, 1877. This writer argued in favor 
of burning in preference to burial on grounds 
of utility and economy, and of sentiment, 
Hoe held it to be desirable to expedite the de- 
composing process of Nature, and render it 
inoffensive, and to return speedily the elements 
into which the body is resolved to their des- 
tined function of furnishing food to plants. 
These processes, he represented, are retarded 
by burial; the ground is made noxious during 
the process of decomposition, wells are liable 
to be poisoned, and the health, particularly of 
crowded districts, is endangered, Ie referred 
to the economical aspect of the question in the 
light of the value of the organic remains, as 
manure, All of this, he held, was lost to ag- 
riculture for an unreasonably long period by 
tho present method of disposing of dead bod- 
ies. On the other hand, by cremation in a 
properly-constructed furnace, the gases of the 
body would be driven off without offensive 
odor, and would ere night be consumed by 
plants and trees, while the mineral constitu- 
onts—the bones and ashes—would remain in a 
crucible, and could be preserved in a funeral 
urn, or scattered in the fields. No scents or 
balsams would be required, as in the ancient 
open-air burnings, to neutralize odors. Re- 
garding sentiment, Sir Henry referred to the 
repulsive ¢ fovedey assumed by bodies during 
decay, and to the horrors of being buried 
alive, both of which would be avoided by a 
thoroughly-conducted process of burning, He 
assumed that cremation is as susceptible as 
burial of association with religious funeral 
rites, that it affords escape from unpleasant 
ceremonials connected with burial, and equally 
permits the preservation of concrete remains 
and the erection of a shrine of affection, The 
body of Lady Dilke, an Englishwoman, was 
burned in Germany a few months after Sir 
Henry Thompson’s article appeared. 

In Holland a number of societies for the 
promotion of cremation have been organized 
into an association, Several societies for the 
same object have been formed in Germany, 
but they made little progress in spreading 
their views until the summer of 1876. Re- 
contly it was announced that cremation would 
be permitted in the duchy of Gotha without 
the interposition of legal obstacles, Immedi- 
ately Dr. Kiichenmeister, President of the 
Urne Union at Dresden, proposed to enter into 
a correspondence for the purpose of calling a 
convention of the German unions to nonainee 
the subject of erecting at Gotha a furnace for 
cremation after the system of Friedrich Sie- 
mens. The result of the correspondence was 
that a congross of the friends and societies for 
cremation of all countries met. at Dresden on 


the 6th and 7th of June. At this ares 


following countries were represented: 


‘ 


OREMATION, 


land, by Dr, Cassie, sooretary of the Croma- 
tion Sooloty in London; France, by Prof, 
Miller, of Paria; Holland, by Dr. peling, 
modioal director for the province of South 
Tolland, and Prot, Hoogewert!, Ph, D,, of Rot. 
tordam; Switzerland, by Gotttricd Kinkels 
Germany, by mombera of the unions of the 
citiod of Berlin, Bremen, Chemnitz, Gotha, 
Hamburg, and Leipale, and the Urne Union of 
Drosden, At the introduotory meeting, held 
on the 6th, reports were made by the delogates 
of the condition of the unions in their several 
dwelling-plices and countrios, Tho public 
mooting, on the morning of the 7th, was ate 
tended by about aix hundred citizens, among 
Whom wore several ladion of the most oulti- 
vated cirelos of the city, Gottfried Kinkel, of 
Awitvorland, made an address, in which he 
spoke of the mathotios of cremation, of the 
plaus oxeroises for which ita ceremonios 
would give opportunity, and of ita advantages 
in asanitary point of view, and replied to the 
arguments whieh had been brought against 
it, Ilo deelared that, though he held that 
every one had aright to cremation, of which 
not even the atate could deprive him, it waa 
woposed, in introducing it, not to make it ob- 
igatory, only pormisaive, Eneineer Selneider 
doseribed the various methods whieh had been 
proposed for porforming tho process, Tt was 
understood, as of course, that the ancient fie 
noralepyroa would not bo revived, but closed 
apparatud would be substituted for them. Tt 


win dooided to oreet, by the united efforts of 


the frionda of oromation in Gormany and other 
Janda, a building for conducting the process, 
either at Coburg or Gotha, Liberal subsorip> 
tions were offered, and the aum of 10,000 
marka wore sooured in the meoting, With 
this dum the erection of a suitable building 
was considered peountarily assured, The ese 
tablishment of a journal to advocate the cause 
was determined upon, and an international 
commission wad appointed to carry that se 
aie into effect, consisting of Gottfried Kin- 
kel, of Zdrich; Sir Henry Thompson, of Lon. 
don; Prof, Emile Maller, of Paris; Baron von 
Stookhauson and Dr, Ktohenmoister, of Dros- 
don; and Herr Stier, of Gotha, Plana for a 
lara building, or ‘ temple,” for cremation, by 
Carl Piopor, enginedr, of Drosdon, and G, Lie 
lionthal, architect, of Berlin, wore inspected by 
tho congress, Thoy represent a building of 
élogant architectural appearance, surrounded 
with gardona and groves, Tt is provided with 
‘anteroom# and a chapel, in which the religious 
rites may be colebrated in tho presence of the 
pew of the decensed, The body, adorned 
With garlands and flowers, reats upon a oatie 
folque, which after tho services ix noisolossly 
; into the furnace-room below, Here it is 
the attondants and placed in its ap- 
cell or retort, where it is consumed, 
room, or erypt, below the furnaces, 
i orien of oella, each corresponds 
nade-cell above it, into which the 


, 
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ashes of the deceased are carefully tumed 
atter the burning is completed. This room is 
roached by spacious staircases from the chapel. 
At the proper time the friends are called down 
tO witness the ceremonial collection of the re- 
mains and the deposition of them in the urn, 
and finally in the columbarium. In places 
Where several funorals are to be expected dai- 
ly, the tomple will be furnished with a corre- 
sponding number of furnace-cells, each with 
ita corresponding cell for ashes in the erypt. 
A conspicuous feature of the plan is exhibited 
in the long rows of urn-houses, or columbaria, 
appearing as wings to the main building, 

The first furnace for cremation in the 
United States has been built at Washington, 
Pa, by Dr. FP. J. Le Moyne. The building is 
amall and entirely plain, and with the furnace 
Cost $1,600, Tt contains two rooms, a recep- 
tion-room, with a table for the reception of 
the corpse, and a columbarium for the tem- 
porary deposit of the ashes, and a room for the 
furnace, The furnace is constructed on the 
Martin-Siemens principle, and consists of a 
atructure of brick and fire-brick, ten feet long, 
aix foot wide, and six feet high, inclosing a 
semi-cylindrical retort of fire-clay, seven feet 
long, twenty-four inches wide, and twenty 
inches high, its lid accessible from the outside 
at the door of the furnace, The body is thrust: 
into this retort after the latter has been prop- 
orly heated from below, The gases formed 
during the process of burning are carried off 
by a chimney, The required degree of heat is 
obtained by means of a fan-blast, At this fur- 
nace the first public cremation in the United 
States was conducted, on the 6th of December, 
1876, when the body of Joseph Henry Louis 
Charles, Baron de Palm, was burned in it, 
Baron de Palm, a man. of considerable social 
distinetion, and a member of several honorable 
societies and orders, died in the city of New 
York on the 20th of May, 1876, Tle made the 
request of his executors that his body should 
be burned whenever the use of a furnace could 
be obtained, It was embalmed, to await the 
building of such a furnace, The process of the 
cremation was witnessed by a number of per- 
sons invited for the purpose, representing the 
Boards of Health of the State of Massachusetts 
and of the cities of Brooklyn and Pittsburg, 
physicians of several cities, correspondents of 
newspapers, and other persons, The fire was 
kindled in the furnace at seven o’clock on the 
morning of the day previous to that®of the 
cremation, 
morning of the 6th, the body was placed in the 
retort, It had been deprived of its fluids dur- 
ing tho process of embalming and was in ver 
fit condition for a favorable operation, 
was wrapped in a sheet which was saturated 
with alum to prevent exposure after the cloth 
was burned away, and was surrounded with 
flowers and evergreens, ‘The evergreens were 
burned quickly, but their forms, as well as that 
of the sheet, could be plainly seen during 


At halt-past eight o'clock on the’ 
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nearly the whole time occupied by the process. 
About an hour after the burning began, a rose- 
colored, misty light surrounding the body was 
observed; in another hour the body had be- 
come red-hot, and the rosy mist had turned to 
a golden color. At 10.40 o’clock the crema- 
tion was declared practically complete; at 
11.12 o’clock the remains had quite lost the 
form of a body; at 12 o’clock the fires were 
drawn and the ashes were left to cool. No 
odors were noticeable during the process, ex- 
cept immediately at the lid of the retort. The 
ashes of the deceased were collected the next 
day and placed in a Hindoo urn. <A public 
meeting was held on the 6th at Washington, 
at which addresses were made advocating cre- 
mation, and reciting the history of the move- 
ment in its favor, It is stated that forty 
bushels of coke were consumed in the burning, 
and that the whole direct cost of the operation 
was $7.04.—Little progress has been made in 
commending cremation to the American peo- 
ple. It is generally objected to on various 
grounds of custom, religion, association, or 
prejudice. It is opposed by ministers of most 
of the religious denominations, a large number 
of whom believe it to/indicate a belief incon- 
sistent with the doctrine of the resurrection of 
the body. 

OREMER, Oamriie, a French general, born 
August 6, 1840; died April 2, 1876. He en- 
tered the Military School of Saint-Cyr in 1857, 
graduated in 1861, second in his class, distin- 
guished himself in Mexico as lieutenant of 
Zouaves, and was appointed captain of the 
general staff in 1866. He took part in the 
German-French War as aide-de-camp of Gen- 
eral Olinchant, of the Third Army Oorps, com- 
manded by Marshal Bazaine. He served be- 
fore Metz until after the fall of that city. The 
Moniteur Officiel of Versailles of February 7, 
1871, published an agreement dated October 
31, 1870, by which Captain Oremer gave his 
word of honor not to take arms against Ger- 
many during that war. However that may 
be, he placed himself at the disposal of the 
government at Tours, and received in Novem- 
ber, 1870, the command of a newly-formed 


army corps, with the rank of general of divis- > 


ion. He supported the movements of Bour- 
baki on Belfort, and with him was forced to 
retreat. When the insurrection broke out in 
Paris on March 18, 1871, he immediately re- 
paired thither, On the 21st he had an in- 
terview with the Central Committee, which 
offered him the chief command, afterward 
reserved for Garibaldi. He did not accept it, 
and left the capital, after having actively con- 
tributed to the liberation of General Chanzy, 
At the revision of the grades, the committee 
of the Assembly accorded to him the _title-of 
chief of battalion only. He refused it, and 
sent in his resignation in a letter addressed to 
the Minister of War, couched in strong lan- 
guage, which was afterward published. In 
January, 1872, he was summoned before the 
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judge of instruction of Beaune, for the sum- 
mary execution of a grocer of Dijon in Jan- 
uary, 1871, on a charge of espionage. This 
affair, after creating considerable excitement, 
seemed to terminate in the incompetency of 
the court. But in April, 1872, it was carried 
before the first council of war sitting at Lyons, 
which, with some regard to the former rank of 
the accused, was composed of three marshals 
and four generals of division. He was found 
guilty of homicide through imprudence, and 
was sentenced to one month’s imprisonment, 
CUMMINS, the Right Reverend GrorcE 
Davin, was born in Smyrna, Del., December 
11, 1822; died at Lutherville, near Baltimore, 
Md., June 26, 1876, He graduated at Dickin- 
son College, Carlisle, Pa., in 1841, and was 
ordained deacon by Bishop Lee of Delaware 
in 1845, and presbyter in 1847. He was a 
pastor in Norfolk, Va., Richmond, Washing- 
ton, Baltimore, and Chicago. In 1866 he be- 
came Assistant Bishop of Kentucky. On 
October 8, 1873, Bishop Cummins made a 
memorable address before the Evangelical 
Alliance, then in session in New York, and on 
the 12th assisted in the administration of the 
holy communion in Dr. John Hall’s church 
(Presbyterian). Soon after appeared Bishop 
Tozer’s letter of appeal and complaint to 
Bishop Potter of New York, and on the 10th 
of December Bishop Cummins resigned his 
position as Assistant Bishop of Kentucky, and 
soon after received a formal notice from Bishop 
Smith of Kentucky, the senior member of the 
House of Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, that he (Cummins) would. be deposed 
from his office in six months. On December 
2, 1878, the Reformed Episcopal Church was 
organized in New York City by seven clergy- 
men and seventeen laymen, and Bishop Cum- 
mins was elected the presiding bishop. Sub- 
sequently he traveled from Canada to the 
Southern States, endeavoring to extend and 
strengthen the Reformed Episcopal Church. 
In 1856 Princeton College conterred on him 
the degree of D, D. : 
CUSHMAN, Onartorre SauNnpERs, an 
American actress, born in Boston, Mass., July 
23, 1816; died there, February 18, 1876. At 
the age of twelve she contributed to the 
family support. Possessing a fine contralto 
voice, she studied for the stage, and made her 
début at the Warren Theatre, Boston, April 
18, 1835. Shortly after she sang in English 
opera at New Orleans, but her voice failing 
her she became an actress, and made her first 
ae as Lady Macbeth. She returned 
to New York, and for three years was a mem- 
ber of the Park Theatre company. She as- 
sisted her younger sister Susan, and appeared 
with her for several seasons at Philadelphia 
and New York. Miss Cusliman was accustomed 
to take the chief male characters in the plays 
in which her sister appeared. She afterward 
assumed the management of one of the Phila- 
delphia theatres, which she retained until 1844, 
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when she accompanied Mr. Macready on a tour 
in the Northern States, in the course of which 
she undertook the higher range of tragic parts 
with great suecess. In 1845 she went to Eng- 
land, and made her first appearance at the 
Princess’s Theatre as Bianca in Milman’s trag- 
edy of ‘‘ Fazio.” Her reception was enthusi- 
astic, and for eighty-four nights she appeared 
in a yariety of characters, including Lady 
Maebeth, Julia in “The Hunchback,” drs, 
Haller, Beatrice, Lady Teazle, and Juliana in 
the ‘‘Honeymoon.” Her sister having joined 
her, they acted for several years at the Hay- 
market Theatre, and in various towns of Great 
Britain. In 1849 she revisited the United 
States, and assumed the part of Meg Merrilies 
in the play of “Guy Mannering,” which, with 
Queen Katharine, Lady Macbeth, Bianca, etc., 
constituted the réles in which she gained her 
greatest celebrity. After another tour in Eng- 
land she returned to America, and, having 
accumulated a fortune, took a formal leave 
of the American stage. She subsequently 
acted in England, and again in the United 
States in 1857-’58, after which she returned 
to Rome, where she had previously resided. 
In 1860 she again acted in New York, and ap- 
peared on several occasions for the benefit of 
the Sanitary Commission. In 1871, after a 
residence in Europe, she resumed her career 
in the United States as a reader, besides ful- 
filling several dramatic engagements. Her 
final performances in New York at Booth’s 
Theatre were signalized by great social and 
literary demonstrations. Her career closed in 
Boston at the Globe Theatre, on May 15, 1875. 
Her ostate was estimated at $600,000. 
OUSTER, Grorer A., was born at New Rum- 
ley, Harrison County, Ohio, December 5, 1839; 
killed in a battle with the Sioux, on the Little 
Big Norn, June 25 or 26, 1876. He graduated 
at West Point in 1861, and was made second- 
lieutenant of a company of the United States 
Cavalry, with which he was present at the first 
battle of Bull Run. After the appointment of 
McClellan to the command of the army, Lieu- 
tenant Custer was chosen as a staff-ofticer by 
Brigadier-General Kearney. He soon left this 
position and marched with his company, 
which was in that part of the Army of the 
Potomac which moved upon Manassas after 


DAKOTA. The Legislature assembled in bi- 
ennial session January 9, 1877. There has been 
a steady increase in population and wealth in 
the Territory. The crop of 1875 was unprece- 
dentedly large, and while that of the succeed- 
ing year was not so great, owing to its partial 
destruction by locusts, there was enough to 
upply all wants, and make another crop. Mill- 
ions of bushels of wheat were also shipped to 
‘Eastern markets. ~ 
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its evacuation by the Confederates. Here he 
made his first cavalry charge upon a Confeder- 
ate force, which he drove across Muddy Creek. 
When the Army of the Potomac settled down 
before Yorktown, Custer was detailed as 
assistant engineer of the left wing under Sum- 
ner. He planned and erected the earthworks 
nearest the enemy’s lines, and accompanied the 
advance under General Hancock in pursuit of 
the enemy from Yorktown. When the army 
reached the Chickahominy, he was the first to 
cross the river, and was soon after made 
captain and one of General McClellan’s aides. 
In this capacity he served during most of the 
Peninsular campaign, and took part in all its 
battles. He was also engaged in the campaign 
which ended in the battles of South Mountain 
and Antietam. For a time after the retire- 
ment of General McClellan from the command 
of the army, Custer was not in active service. 
He was next engaged in the battle of Chan- 
cellorsville, and soon after became aide to Gen- 
eral Pleasanton, then commanding a division of 
cavalry. In this capacity Custer distinguished 
himself as a dashing cavalry-officer in a num- 
ber of hot contests. He was made brigadier- 
general of cavalry, and rendered important 
service in the battle of Gettysburg, where he 
routed Hampton’s cavalry, and had two horses 
shot under him. He took part in the battle of 
the Wilderness in 1864, and in the same year 
his brigade led the column in Sheridan’s raid 
toward Richmond. He rejoined Grant’s army 
on the Pamunkey. He rendered important 
service in the battle of Fisher’s Hill, after 
which he remained in command of a division 
until after Lee’s surrender. He led his divis- 
ion in the battle of Cedar Creek with such 
bravery and success that he was brevetted 
major-general of volunteers. When the Con- 
federates fell back to Appomattox, Custer led 
the advance of General Sheridan’s command. 
In July, 1866, Custer was made lieutenant- 
colonel of the United States Cavalry, with the 
brevet rank of major-general, and was there- 
after engaged in frontier service. (For an 
account of the operations in which he lost his 
life, see Army.) General Custer was one of the 
most courageous and dashing cavalry leaders in 
the service. His achievements during the war 
were of the most brilliant kind. : 
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The only drawback to agriculture in Dakota_ 
seems to be the grasshoppers, or migratory 
locusts, that come in swarms, and generally in 
the latter part of June, or early in July, when 
they come at all, and devour the corn and 
other crops. As probably the best protection 
against the devouring insects, there are recom- 
mended tothe farmers fall ploughing, early seed- 
ing of grain in the spring, and the cultivation 
of those crops least likely to be injured by the 
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grasshoppers in case they do come. Barley, 
oats, and wheat, can be raised, by early sowing, 
in spite of them, unless they make their ap- 
pearance earlier in the season than heretofore ; 
and it is suggested to the farmers that they put 
a larger portion of their land in these, and 
less in corn. Oorn suffers most of all, and is, 
in fact, about the only crop that is, even under 
the most favorable circumstances, entirely de- 
stroyed. Potatoes never fail entirely. 

On the subject of finances and taxation the 
Governor says: ‘‘ As by statute the Auditor 
and Treasurer are allowed to keep their offices 
at places remote from the capital, it is impos- 
sible for me to state accurately the financial 
condition of the Territory. The law, as it now 
stands, constitutes the Governor, Auditor, and 
Treasurer a board for the assessment of the 
Territorial tax.”” For 1875 only two mills on 
the one-dollar valuation was assessed; but, this 
proving inadequate, the rate for 1876 was 
fixed at four mills on the dollar. He recom- 
mends that the Legislature fix by statute the 
rate of taxation for the next two years; that 
the law authorizing the payment of interest on 
warrants be repealed; that more rigid laws 
for the collection of taxes be enacted; and 
that the Auditor and Treasurer be required to 
keep their offices at the capital. He also 
recommends the reduction of the rate of inter- 
est from 12 to 10 per cent. Immigration of 
an excellent character continues to pour into 
the Territory, much the larger portion of 
which is from Europe, especially from Russia. 
Continued improvement is observed in the 
public schools. The Dakota Southern Railroad 
Company have become the proprietors of what 
was formerly known as the Sioux City & 
Pembina Railroad; and have completed and in 
operation seventeen miles of road, extending 
from a point on their main line near Jefferson, 
in the county of Union, to Portlandville, on 
the east bank of the Big Sioux River. Fourteen 
miles more are ready for the iron. Another 
road, branch of the St. Paul & Sioux City 
road, is being constructed from Worthington 
to Sioux Falls, which, it is believed, will reach 
the latter place during the present year. It is 
in operation to Luverne, within thirty miles 
of Sioux Falls. 

A codification of the laws has been made, 
and its adoption is recommended. The mes- 
sage recommends legislation concerning the 
Black Hills in the following terms: ‘ Most or 
all of that region of the country known as the 
Black Hills, where rich mineral deposits have 
recently been discovered, is in Dakota, and the 
fact that it is probably one of the richest gold- 
bearing regions yet discovered on this conti- 
nent, and the further fact that the early con- 
summation of an agreement with the Indians 
for its relinquishment will soon open it up 
to settlement, render legislation in relation 
thereto of the greatest importance.” 

A bill has passed the United States Senate 
for the creation of the Territory of Huron out 
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of that portion of Dakota north of the 46th 
parallel of north latitude; this bill is now 
(January, 1877) pending in the House of 
Representatives. At the election in 1876, 
Jefferson P. Kidder (Republican) was chosen 
delegate to Congress, over Moses K. Arm- 
strong (Democrat), by a vote of 6,199 to 2,413. 
The Legislative Council has 12 Republicans and 
1 Democrat, and the House of Representatives 
20 Republicans and 4 Democrats, one district 
not being canvassed on account of irregu- 
larities. 

DAVID, Féticren Ofisar, a French com- 
poser, born March 8, 1810; died August 30, 
1876. He showed considerable musical. talent 
at an early age, and in his eighth year was sent 
to Aix, where he entered the choir of the 
cathedral, and pursued his studies in the Jesuit 
College of that place. At nineteen years of 
age he took the place of his former teacher as 
director of the choir. Having held the position 
for a year he went to Paris, where he entered 
the Conservatory, studying under Fétis. At 
this time he joined the St.-Simonists, and soon 
was one of their most deyoted supporters. 
When the sect retired to Ménilmontant, he was 
one of the forty who tried to establish at that 
place a home for the new religion. When, in 
1833, the sect dissolved, he with several others 
of the members went to Constantinople, where 
they were arrested and brought to Smyrna; 
thence they went to Egypt. Driven from there 
by the plague, they traveled through the desert 
to the coasts of Syria. On all these journeys 
he carried a piano with him, and often when 
they rested from their toilsome marches David 
refreshed his comrades with his music, until 
finally the instrament was broken by supersti- 
tious Bedouins, Having returned to France in 
1835, he lived very retired until 1844. The 
works which he composed during this time, 
although quite numerous, attracted very little 
attention. In 1844 he published his large 
choral symphony, ‘‘The Desert,” a work in 
which he seemed to combine his recollections 
as in a picture. When it was first produced in 
the Paris Conservatory it was received with 
great enthusiasm, and transformed the obscure 
composer at one stroke into a musical celebrity. 
Encouraged by his success in Paris, he set out 
on a journey through Europe, and, although 
severely criticised at some places, was generally 
well received. He afterward produced several 
operas in Paris, among them “La Perle du 
Brésil” (1851), ‘‘Herculanum” (1859), and 
“Lalla Rookh” (1862). Of these the second 
is the most important, for which he received 
from the Ministry of Arts and Sciences the prize 
of 20,000 francs. After the death of Berlioz, 
in 1869, he was appointed librarian of the Con-. 
servatory, and shortly after became a member 
of the Institute. He produced his last large 
opera, ‘‘ L’Indien,” in 1874. pit: 

DAVIES, CHartzs, an American mathema-_ 
tician, born at Washington, Litchfield County, 
Conn., January 22, 1798; died at Fishkill Land-_ 
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ing, N. Y., September 17, 1876. He entered the 
Military Academy at West Point in 1813, 
graduated in 1815, and was made lieutenant 
of artillery. After a brief service with his 
regiment he was transferred to the Corps of 
Engineers, and assigned to duty as teacher in 
the Academy in August, 1816. In December 
of the same year he resigned his commission, 
and accepted the appointment of Assistant 
Professor of Mathematics, and in 1821 of 
Natural Philosophy ; and in 1823 he was com- 
missioned Professor of Mathematics. While 
he was engaged in preparing a series of mathe- 
matical text-books, his health failed, and he 
resigned his post, and in 1837 visited Europe. 
After his return he became Professor of 
Mathematics in Trinity College, Hartford; but 
in consequence of a bronchial affection he re- 
linquished this post for that of paymaster in 
the army and treasurer of West Point Acade- 
my. These offices he resigned in 1845, and 
became Professor of Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy in the University of the City of 
New York. He afterward retired to Fishkill 
Landing, on the Hudson, to complete his series 
of text-books, but soon resumed his profes- 
sional duties, first in the Normal School at 
Albany, and afterward in Columbia College, 
New York, of which institution he was at 
the time of his death Emeritus Professor of 
Higher Mathematics. His works, considered 
as a series, present a natural order of sequence, 
extending from a primary arithmetic to the 
higher mathematics, and including editions of 
Bourbon’s “ Algebra” and Legendre’s ‘‘ Geom- 
etry.” He also published treatises on survey- 
ing and trigonometry, a work on the ‘“ Logic 
of Mathematics,” and a ‘ Mathematical Dic- 
tionary and Cyclopedia of Mathematical 
Science,” written in conjunction. with Prof. 
G. W. Peck, of Columbia College. 

DEAK, Frawnots, an Hungarian statesman 
and patriot, born October 17, 1803; died Janu- 
ary 28, 1876. He studied law in the Academy 
of Raab, and soon gained considerable renown 
as an orator. Having been elected to the Diet 
for the years 1832—’36, he soon became the 
leader of the Opposition by his parliamentary 
talent and his devoted patriotism. He retained 
this position in the Reichstag of 1839, and his 
ability was not only recognized by his own, but 
also by the Government party. It was mainly 
due to him that the Diet of 1840, which had 
opened very inauspiciously, closed with a rec- 
onciliation of the King and the people, while 
the interests of the people had been preserved 
in every respect. In 1840 he was one of a 
committee which prepared a penal code for 
Hungary, which was highly praised by the most 
prominent jurists for its clearness and pre- 
cision. In 1843 he demanded general taxation, 
including the nobility. This demand enabled 
the Opposition, by most disreputable means, to 
cause his defeat. His friends then used the 

ame means, and at a second ballot succeeded 
in electing him. Deak had declared in advance 
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that he would not accept an election secured 
by unfair means, and he kept his word. He 
declared that he had but one measure for what 
was right. What he had declared as wrong in 
his opponents he could not permit to be used 
for his own interests, not even for the welfare 
of his country, for he placed justice above his 
country. The moral effect of these words was 
very great. The Reichstag resolved to leave 
Deak’s seat vacant, and to admit but one repre- 
sentative from his county, until he would again 
take it. Through this act the Keform party 
gained great strength in Hungary, the briberies 


at elections ceased, and the cause of reform’ 


made’ general progress. In the Reichstag of 
1846 he could not take his seat on account of 
continued illness. In his place, Kossuth ap- 
peared, and the Deak party changed into the 
Kossuth party. In 1848, after long delibera- 
tions, he accepted the position of Minister of 
Justice in the first cabinet of Count Louis 
Batthyany. He always voted on political ques- 
tions with Batthyany for a peaceful settlement 
with Austria. When Kossuth took charge of 
the ministry in 1848, Deak retired from the 
cabinet, keeping only his seat as member of the 
Reichstag. Upon the approach of Prince Win- 
dischgritz, at the head of an army, in 1849, 
Deak voted for another attempt at mediation, 
and was a member of the deputation which 
was to meet the prince. When the latter re- 
fused to treat with rebels, Deak retired to his 
estates. For ten years Deak lived entirely 
devoted to his studies, on his estate Kehida, 
and when he sold this estate he moved to 


Pesth, where he was not troubled by the Gov-- 


ernment, while the other leaders of his party 
were forced to leave the country to avoid ar- 
rest. Here he spoke with everybody, and on 
every subject, except on politics; and when the 
minister Bach made proposals to him to take 
part in the Government, his only answer was: 
‘Excellency, as long as the Hungarian Consti- 
tution does not exist, I do not exist; I per- 
sonally am nothing.” When the Government 
was finally forced, from sheer necessity, to rec- 
ognize the Hungarian Constitution, and to de- 
cree an election for an Hungarian Diet, Deak 
accepted office immediately. The demand made 
by the Left for the restoration of the un- 
changed Constitution of 1848 was embodied 
by Deak in his famous address to the throne 
of May 13, 1861, which was almost unani- 
mously adopted by the Chambers on June 5th. 
The principal point of this address was: “A 


man can be Emperor of Austria, ay, even of 


all Europe, and even actual master of Hun- 
gary, but no one can become King of Hungary 
who does not restore, and swear to preserve, 
the Constitution of Hungary.” This address 
was not accepted in Vienna, and the Diet was 
dissolved. In the year 1866, after the disas- 
trous war with Prussia, the Emperor again 
called upon Deak for his services. The latter 
insisted upon his conditions, and the settlement 
of 1867 was brought about. The Constitution 
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of 1848 was restored, with this change, that 
the Minister of War and Finances should be 
common to both parts of the empire. The 
Emperor accepted this constitution, and was 
crowned King of Hungary. The restoration 
of the independent Hungarian ministry was 
brought about on March 18, 1867. The new 
Government secured all offices for itself, and 
declared the members of the Left to be traitors. 
To this Deak replied, ‘‘ In this House there are 
no traitors; here there are only patriots, and 
every one has a right to speak his mind public- 
ly.’ This sufficed, and after that the Govern- 
ment adopted a more conciliatory policy. But 
he had been ailing since 1868, and in 1873, being 
hardly able to speak, he delivered his last 
speech on the separation of Church and state, 
and on civil marriage. Since that time he 
took no part in public affairs. But how much 
he was honored, both by the people and by 
the Government, was seen at the time of his 
death. When it became known that he was 
dying, the House immediately adjourned. The 
Diet voted that the expense of his funeral 
should be borne by the country. The body lay 
in state in the vestibule of the Academical 
Palace, and thousands went to look at his re- 
mains, while they were guarded by members 
of the Hungarian Diet. Letters of condolence 
were sent by the Emperor, and high officers of 
the Government, while the Empress came her- 
self and deposited on the coffin a magnificent 
wreath, on the white ribbons of which these 
words were inscribed in gold: “To Franz 
Deak — Queen Elizabeth.” Then, kneeling 
down, she remained for some time in prayer. 
From the time of his death till after his funeral 
the whole city of Pesth went in mourning. At 
his funeral every town and county of Hun- 
gary was represented. The Archduke Joseph, 
the Archduchess Clotilde, and an aide-de-camp 
of the imperial staff, represented the Emperor. 
Both Houses of the Austrian Reichsrath had 
sent delegations, while Count Andrassy at- 
tended in person. Members of the Hungarian 
Diet were the pall-bearers. Ghiczy, the Presi- 
dent of the Diet, delivered the funeral oration, 
while the Primate of Hungary performed the 
services, 

DECATUR, Commodore SrepPHen, was born 
in New Jersey in 1815; died in Boston, Mass., 
January 9, 1876. He was appointed a mid- 
shipman from New Hampshire in 1829, served 
in the Mediterranean squadron till 1833, when 
he was detailed to duty on the sloop Vin- 
-cennes in the Brazilian fleet. In 1840 he was 
made a lieutenant, and was subsequently as- 
signed to the West Indian squadron. In 1851 
he was ordered to the sloop Saratoga in the 
East Indies, where he remained till 1854, and 
in 1857 was relieved from service. He was 
commissioned commander in July 1861, captain 
in 1867, and commodore in 1869. He was a 
grandson of Stephen Decatur, who captured 
several English ships in the War of the-Revolu- 
tion, and a nephew of the famous Stephen De- 


amounted to $195,000. 
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catur, the hero of Tripoli and the War of 1812. 
He leaves a son, also named Stephen, whe 
graduated from the Naval Academy, and has 
been for several years in service. 

DEGENFELD - SCHONBURG, <Aveusr, 
Count von, an Austrian general, born Decem- 
ber 10, 1798; died December 5, 1876. He 
entered fhe Austrian army at an early age, 
took part in the campaign of 1815, as well as 
in that of 1821 against Piedmont. He be- 
came a major in 1835, colonel in 1843, and 
major-general in 1848. In the Italian cam- 
paign of 1848 he had but little chance to dis- 
tinguish himself, taking a prominent part in 
the campaign in Piedmont in the following 
year. Commanding at Novara the advance- 
guard of the Fourth Army Corps, under Count 
Thurn, he contributed essentially to the Aus. 
trian victory, by a timely attack on the right 
flank of the Piedmontese. In 1849 he was 
created lieutenant-field-marshal, and was ap- 
pointed lieutenant-governor of the fortress 
Mayence, belonging to the German Confedera. 
tion. Distinguishing himself by his adminis. 
trative and organizing talent, he occupied from 
1851 to 1858 several of the highest offices in 
the War Department. At the breaking out o! 
the Italian War in 1859 he was in command of 
the Eighth Army Corps, stationed in Bologna. 
and after the battle of Magenta was appointed 
to the chief command of the Venetian Littoral, 
to oppose any attempts which the Frenck 
might make to land. After the treaty of Villa: 
franca, he took the place of General Schlick 
as commander-in-chief of the Eighth Army 
Corps. Having been promoted to the rank of 
general of ordnance (feldzeugmeister), he was 
appointed Minister of War on October 20. 
1860, which office he resigned in 1864. 

DELAWARE. The financial condition of 
the State of Delaware appears to be very sat: 
isfactory. The total bonded debt on the 1s 
of January, 1877, was $1,201,000, classified a: 
follows: 


War bonds due January 1, 1885......-........-.+- 


$795,001 
Balance of bonds loaned to Junction & Breakwater 


Railroad Company, due January 1, 1890......... 230,00( 
Bonds loaned to Breakwater & Frankford Railroad 

Company, due January 1, 1898................. 176,006 

Total... soc sasieasicpe Seemane sae chien scare $1,201, 00( 


The reduction in two years had amounte¢ 
to $63,660. There was, January 1, 1877, ir 
the Treasury applicable to the redemption of 
bonds, $90,000; the investments of the Stat 
outside of the school-fund amounted to $671, 
800; and there was due from interest, taxes 
and other sources, $100,462. This showed ar 
excess of liabilities over assets of $338,788 
not taking into account the investments of the 
State devoted to the support of public schools 
which amounted to $449,000. The average 
annual expense of the State government: fo1 
the two years 1875 and 1876, exclusive of pay- 
ments on account of the debt, was $105,000, 
while the annual receipts of the Treasury 
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The number of deaf, dumb, blind, and feeble- 
minded children provided for by the State is as 
follows: 


In the Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf and Dumb.. 7 
In the Columbia Institution (Washington) for the Deaf 
and Dumb 
In the Pennsylvania Institute for Instruction of the Blind 8 
In the Pennsylvania Training-School for Feeble-minded 
(OLS 55.0 66 ~Onigés) GOCE ETD RSOODDOREOb ES hOcHrodh 2 


STATE SEAL OF DELAWARE. 


The convention of the Republicans of Dela- 
ware for the appointment of delegates to the 
National Convention of the party was held at 
Dover, on the 18th of May. ‘The following 
resolutions were adopted: 


The Republicans of Delaware, in State Convention 
assembled, picdaing their unalterable devotion to 
the cardinal principles upon which their party is 
founded ; and desiring that the integrity of the Gov- 
ernment shall be maintained; that its obligations 
shall be honestly and fully paid in coin, or obliga- 
tions convertible into coin at the pleasure of the 
holder; that its administration shall be honestly 
and faithfully conducted in all the various branches 
and departments thereof; and that home industries 
shall be properly protected, so that the skill and re- 
sources of our common country shall be rendered 
remunerative and productive, do declare that in our 
opinion the national standard-bearer in the centen- 
nial campaign must be an exponent of the principles 
herein set forth; and believing that by a long-con- 
tinued and active public life, and enlarged experience 
as a national legislator and otherwise, and an un- 
compromising integrity, preserved despite the most 

ersistent and malignant attacks, the Hon. James 
&. Blaine, of Maine, meets these requirements : 
therefore— 

__ Resolved, That our preference be, and the same is 
hereby, expressed in his favor as an eminently prop- 
er person to become a presidential candidate, and 
our delegates to Cincinnati are hereby instructed to 
observe this preference so long as in their judgment 
-and discretion it may be possible to secure. his 
nomination. : 
__ Resolved, That in the judgment of this convention 
the delegates from this State to the National Con- 
vention, to be held at Cincinnati, should be repre- 
sentative of the people, disconnected from official 
position under the Government of the United States. 


A warm discussion was ovcasioned by the 
last resolution, which was understood to be 
aimed at Dr. J. S. Prettyman, as he held a 
Federal office, and had been designated as a 
delegate to the National Convention by a 
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caucus of Sussex County. The opposition to 
him was believed to arise not so much from 
the fact that he held a Federal office as from 
his known opposition to Mr. Blaine, and pref- 
erence for Mr. Bristow, as the candidate for 
President. After a heated debate, the Sussex 
delegation withdrew, and agreed upon another 
candidate in place of Dr. Prettyman. 

The Democratic State Convention for the 
choice of delegates to the National Conyention 
at St. Louis was held at Dover, on the 18th of 
June. The sense of the gathering was ex- 
pressed in the following resolutions: 


The Democratic party of Delaware, strong in its 
ancient faith, and loyal to those principles of free 
government upon which the Federal Union was 
formed, declares— 

1. That a strict adherence to, and maintenance of, 
the limitation of power, contained in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, is the sheet-anchor of our in- 
stitutions, on which the safety of our future depends. 

2. That the attempt of the Federal Administra- 
tion, now in radical hands, to absorb the police 
pores of the State, to control the election to office 

y congressioual legislation and executive inter- 
ference, and to substitute a centralized government 
for the ‘“‘ home rule” of the Constitution, is viewed 
with alarm, and should be met with the rebuking 
ballots of a free people. 

3. That the Republican party now in power has 
prostituted its high trusts to personal and party 
ends, and, by its flagrant corruption, wrought upon 
us a national humiliation and disgrace, 

4, That the attempt of President Grant and his 
advisers to thwart the Democratic House of Repre- 
sentatives in the exposure of official fraud and mal- 
feasance is an outrage upon the whole people whose 
servants they are. 

5. That the necessities of the times imperatively 
demand a return to those home-bred virtues of our 
ancestors, honesty and economy in the administra- 
tion of public affairs, and to those methods of gov- 
ernment which will secure a real civil-service re- 
form, by cutting off a multitude of unnecessary 
offices, and making preferment in the public service 
no longer a reward of partisan zeal. 

6. That the currency of a people should constitute 
in itself’ a standard and measure of values as well as 
a calculating medium of exchange, and that to coin 
money out of gold and silver was the only power on 
the subject delegated to Congress by the Constitu- 
tion; that the disregard of this wise limitation of 
power, and the introduction of an irredeemable 
paper currency among the people, has caused an 
enormous increase of the public debt, and has been 
the prolific parent of wild speculation with the con- 
sequent bankruptcy and ruin; that wisdom and 
obedience to the charter of our Goverument alike 
demand a restoration, at the earliest possible day, 
to a money of value—of gold and silver coin—and a 
currency convertible therewith at the will of the 
holder. 

7. That a tariff whose object is to raise revenue, 
and not to favor special classes, is demanded by the 
interests of the whole people. = 

8. That the people of Delaware recognize the 
eminént public services of the Hon. Thomas F, 
Bayard ; that in all public trusts he has been faith- 
ful to duty, and in his public and private life pure 
and without blemish. e, therefore, declare that 
he be our unanimous choice for the presidency of the 
United States. 

9. That the delegates to the Democratic National 
Convention, this day appointed, are hereby in- 
structed to cast the vote of this State in said con- 
vention as a unit for the Hon, Thomas F, Bayard, 
and to use all possible means to secure his election, 
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Six delegates to the St. Louis Convention 
were then chosen. 

The Democrats of the State held a conyen- 
tion at Dover on the 7th of September, for the 
nomination of a candidate for member of Con- 
gress. The Hon. James Williams was renomi- 
nated, and the following was adopted as the 
platform of the party: 


The Democracy of Delaware, represented by the 
delegates of this convention, reatlirm the attachment 
of the party to the principles of republican govern- 
ment as established by the men who framed the 
Federal Constitution, and insist that only by a faith- 
ful observance of those principles can the just pow- 
ers of the General and State Governments be main- 
tained and the rights of all the people be assured. 

Resolved—1. That all attempts on the part of the 
Executive Department of the Federal Government to 
interfere with elections in the States is a usurpation 
of power, subversive of the rights of the States and 
the liberties of the people. We therefore denounce 
the recent military order of the Secretary of War 
directing the General of the Army to distribute sol- 
diers in the Southern States as indicative of a pur- 
pose on the part of the Administration and its sup- 
porters to prevent, if possible, afree and fair exercise 
of the elective franchise in those States. 

2. That the late circular of the Attorney-General 
of the United States to the United States marshals 
is an attempt to usurp the authority of the govern- 
ments of the States and to place the control of the 
elections in the hands of unscrupulous United States 
marshals, and thereby to force the election of a Re- 
publican Executive against the will of the people. 

3. That the extravagant and wasteful expenditure 
of the public money since the termination of the 
war has entailed oppressive taxation and’ brought 
financial distress upon the country ; and demands, no 
less than the corruptions that have existed under 
Republican rule, a change in the management of 
public affairs. 

4, That we charge that much of the embarrassment 
under which the business and industries of the 
country are suffering is attributable to the exhaustive 
drain of Federal taxation upon the resources of the 
people, and that much of the money extorted by 
taxation from the people of the country has been 
pan dered in political jobs and not appropriated to 
advance the interests of the country. 

5. That the Administration of President Grant has 
been marked by a disregard and contempt for con- 
stitutional and legal obligations and the rights and 
interests of the people; that the prolongation of 
Republican rule would be a continuation of the op- 
pression, corruption, and extravagance, which have 
existed for the last eleven years. 

6. That the true interests of the American people 
demand a change in the administration of public 
affairs, which can only be effected by a defeat of the 
party controlling the Government; that the election 
of Mr, Hayes, influenced as he would be by the men 
who have surrounded President Grant and shaped 
his Administration, would fail to secure purity or 
ay in the administration of the Govern- 
ment. 

7. That in the candidates for President and Vice- 
President, nominated by the National Democratic 
Convention at St. Louis, and the platform of prin- 
ciples enunciated by said convention, as well as in 
the letters of acceptance both of Mr, Tilden and Mr, 
Hendricks, we have the assurance, pledge, and guar- 
antee that the success of the Democratic party in the 
present canvass will insure reform in the civil ser- 
vice of the country, purity in the administration of 
the Government, economy in the expenditures of the 
public money, reduction in taxation, prosperity to 
the country, and happiness to the people of every 
section of our common country. 
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The following resolution was unanimously 
adopted, on motion of James L. Walcott, of 
Kent County: 


Resolved, That we are, and always have been, in 
favor of the white men of the country controlling the 
Government; and. therefore we appeal with confi- 
dence to the white voters, only, for the success of 
the principles enunciated in the foregoing resolu- 
tions. 


The Republicans met in convention at Do- 
ver on.the 13th of September, and nominated 
Levi OC. Bird for Congress, besides presenting 
a ticket for presidential electors. They also 
adopted the following resolutions: 


Resolved, That we declare our hearty concurrence 
in the declaration of principles adopted by the Na- 
tional Republican Convention of June 14, 1876, and 
congratulate the country on the nomination of Ruth- 
erford B. Hayes and William A. Wheeler, and ac- 
cept their lives, services, and communications as the 
evidence of the determination of the Republican 
party to secure the blessings of good government 
pure public service, and the equal and constitutiona 
rights of every citizen of the United States. 

Resolved, That recognizing the duty of the national 
Government to aid in the restoration of harmonious 
relations in every part of our common Union upon 
the basis of the amended Constitution, we unquali- 
tiedly affirm that this duty can be better performed 
by hiose to whom the nation is indebted for its 

reservation than those who were so lately banded 
or its destruction, and whose continued persecution 
of their fellow-citizens and denial of their civil rights 
demonstrate that they either do not understand the 
true principles of republican government, or that 
they are unwilling to yield obedience to the obliga- 
tions imposed by the fundamental law; and that 
the declared purpose of the President, Secretary of 
War, and the Attorney-General, in conformity with 
the resolution adopted by the Democratic House of 
Representatives, to use the military power of the 
Government so far as is necessary to secure a free 
ballot to all citizens of whatever party or race in the 
coming presidential election, deserves and will re- 
ceive the indorsement and gratitude of the people 
of the United States. 

fesolved, That the recent Republican victories in 
Vermont and Maine afford conclusive and most 
gratifying evidence that the people understand what 
party is the safe depositary of the public good, and 
of their determination not to Berd ane the faculties 
of government from those by whom they have been 
so faithfully administered, but to continue the mani- 
festation of their confidence in those by whom the 
republic was preserved, until there analitbe no right 
unsecured and no wrong unredressed. 

_ Resolved, That our thanks are due to our fellow- 
citizens of Wilmington for the recent vindication 
of the principles of honesty and economy in publie 
service, and we confidently rest in the assurance that 
the action of the new council will afford a marked 
contrast to the extravagance and corruption of its 
predecessor. mae pfs 

Resolved, That we arraign the Democratic party of 
this State as being organized and conducted in utter 
disregard of the interests of the people, and edpeotelte 
in the matter of levying taxes ; that it is actuated for 
the purpose of the preservation of its power, rather 
than collection of revenue. ere 

Resolved, That we renew the demand of the Re- 
publican party of Delaware for an improved school 
system, and we equally demand that the schools be 
kept free from any and every sectarian and ecclesi- 
astical influence. Try! 
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-lican party in favor of equality of representation | 


Resolved, That we renew the pledges of the tien to 
the General Assembly. Lad 
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A. Prohibitory Convention, consisting partly 
of women, was held in Wilmington on the 10th 
of October. It nominated Charles Moore for 
Congress, and adopted a series of resolutions, 
denouncing the liquor-traffic, condemning the 
license law of the State, and declari ing in favor 
of local option. 

At the election on the 7th of November, Mr. 
Williams was elected to Congress, the Vote 
being, for Williams, 13,169; for Bird, 10,592; 
for Moore, 236: total, 23,997; Democratic 
majority, 2,341. The total vote for presi- 
dential electors was 24,135, of which the 
Democratic candidates received 13,381, and 
the Republican 10,752, making the majority of 
the former 2,629. The State Legislature, 
chosen on the same day, was unanimously 
Democratic in both branches. In the preced- 
ing Legislature there was one Republican. The 
Legislature consists of nine Senators, three from 
each county, and twenty-one Representatives, 
seven from each county. 

The Delaware Association for the Improve- 
ment and Education of the Colored People 
gave assistance during the year to 29 schools, 
with 1,197 pupils. The schools are supported 
wholly by private subscription. 

At the close of the year, a case was pending 
which involved a conflict between the State 
and United States Courts. William L. Heal, 
a deputy-marshal of the United States on 
election-day, was prosecuted in the State court 
for an alleged assault on John O’Byrne, at 
the door of the United States Court room. 
The case was removed to the Federal Court by 
the United States District Attorney, but Judge 
Comegys refused to allow the transfer. In his 
annual message, Governor Cochran recom- 
mended that the Attorney-General be author- 
ized to prosecute the case to the end, that 
there may be a thorough and deliberate’ pres- 
entation for judicial determination of a ques- 
tion of such grave constitutional importance 
and vital moment to the sovereignty, integ- 
rity, and very existence of the State. 

Chief-Justice Edward Woodward Gilpin, of 
the courts of Delaware, died on the 29th of 
April. He was born in Wilmington, July 15, 
1805. In his youth he was in narrow circum- 
stances, and learned the trade of a currier. 
He afterward became a clerk in a store, but 
finally studied law, being admitted to the bar 
in 1827. From 1840 to 1850 he was Attorney- 
General of the State, and was appointed Ohief- 
Justice in May, 1857, holding the position from 

it time to his death. In early life he was a 

ig, but, in 1856 and later, became asssoci- 
mea with the Democratic party. During the 
war he was an ardent supporter of the Union 
oa NELITZSOH, JonAnnes, a Professor of The- 
logy in the University of Leipsic, died Feb- 
ruary 3, 1876. He was the eldest son of Prof. 
Franz Delitzsch, of the University of Leipsic, 
| was born at Rostock, in 1846, He at- 
SARA Ea chu Erlangen, and after- 
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ward laid the foundation of his theological 
studies at the university in the same place. 
He continued his studies at Tubingen, and fin- 
ished them at Leipsic. His attention was 
directed quite early to the special study of the 
histories of symbol and dogma. He acknow]l- 
edged his obligations for sympathy in this line 
of investigation to Drs. Thomasius and Lan- 
derer, to whom he submitted his first writings. 
A close and lasting attachment grew up be- 
tween him and Dr. Brickner, of the University 
of Leipsic, based upon their common zeal in a 
common pursuit. He gained the degree -of 
Doctor of Philosophy at Leipsic, in 1869, for 
which he had prepared an essay on the the- 
ology of Thomas of Aquinas. He passed 
the theological examinations at Leipsic and 
Dresden, and in the spring of 1872 was made 
a Licentiate in Theology, having submitted for 
this purpose a dissertation, ‘‘ De inspiratione 
Scriptures Sacre quid statuerint patres aposto- 
lici et apologetes secundi seeculi.”” In the sum- 
mer term of the same year he began his lectures, 
and received strong encouragement from the 
students. His studies became concentrated 
upon a systematic and historical examination of 
the doctrines of the Roman Catholic Church, of 
which he sought to make a clear and thor ough 
presentation. In 1874 he published in the Stu- 
dien und Kritiken an historico-critical study on 
“The Apostle Peter in Tradition and History.” 
In the summer of 1875 he was able to publish 
the first volume of a comprehensive work he 
had undertaken upon ‘The Doctrinal System 
of the Roman Catholic Church” (vol. i., ‘‘ The 
Fundamental Dogma of Romanism; or, The 
Teachings of the Church”). In the spring of 
1875 Delitzsch was nominated Professor-ex- 
traordinary in the Theological Faculty at Leip- 
sic. While he was still occupied with his great 
work his strength began to fail. Nevertheless, 
he continued to labor steadily until his con- 
stitution was destroyed. His last work was 
that of editing the posthumous lectures of 
Oehler on ‘The Symbolical.” His illness in- 
creased greatly after the completion of this 
task, and he was compelled to seek rest. He 
discontinued his academic instructions at the 
middle of the term, and went to a southern 
climate for restoration, where, after a few 
weeks, he died. 

DENMARK,” a kingdom in Northern Eu- 
rope. Reigning sovereign, Christian IX., fourth 
son of the late Duke William of Schleswig- 
Holstein-Sonderburg-Glicksburg, and of Prin- 
cess Louise of Hesse-Oassel; appointed to the — 
succession of the Danish crown by the Treaty 
of London, of May 8, 1852, and by the Danish 
law of succession of J uly 81, 1858 ; succeeded 
to the throne on the death of King Frederick 
VIL, November 15, 1863; married, May 26, 
1842, to Louise daughter ‘of Landgrave Wil: 
liam of Hesse-Cassel. Heir-apparent, Prince 
Frederick, born June 3, 1843; married, July 


* For latest statistics of commerce and commercial ba 
see ANNUAL CyoLopapra for 1875, mys, 
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28, 1869, to Princess Louisa, only daughter of 
the late King Charles XV. of Sweden. Off- 
spring of the union are three sons, born in 
1870, 1872, and 1876, and a daughter born in 
1875. The King has a civil list of 500,000 
rigsdalers, and the heir-apparent 60,000 rigs- 
dalers. The ministry, at the close of the year 
1876, was composed as follows: President of 
the Council and Minister of Finance, J. B. 8. 
Estrup; Minister of Foreign Affairs, Baron 
Rosenérn-Lehn; Minister of War and of the 
Navy, General W. Haffner; Minister of the 
Interior, E. V. R. Skeel; Minister of Pub- 
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lics, 8,228 Baptists, 1,211 Free Congregations, 
2,128 Mormons, 4,290 Jews, 260 Metho- 
dists, 349 Irvingites, 74 Anglicans, 28 Friends, 
12 Greek Oatholics, 88 of various other 
sects, and 205 without definite creed. The 
number of emigrants from Denmark was, in 
1875, 2,088; in 1874, 3,822; in 1878, 7,200; in 
1872, 6,893; in 1871, 3,906; in 1870, 8,525; 
in 1869, 4,860. Nearly all the emigrants went 
to the United States. The actual revenue and 
expenditure of the state, for the two years 
1873 to 1875, were as follows (in rigsdalers, 
1 rigsdaler = $0.5463) : 


1 j , ] i irs, J. O. Revenue. Expenditure. 
lic Education and Ecclesiastical polar ’ : in FE Se Mae LM ai 48,408,570 46,704,408 
A. Fischer ; Minister of Justice and for Iceland, e749). 2 ES 64,6567730 65,087,288 


Prof. J. M. V..Nellemann. The area of Den- 
mark proper, inclusive of Jakes, is 14,753 square 
miles; of European dependencies (Faroe Isl- 
ands and Iceland), 40,268 square miles; of 
American possessions (Greenland, St. John, St. 
Thomas, and St. Croix), 759,900 square miles. 
The population, according to the latest dates, 
was as follows: 


In the budget for the year 1876-’77, the 
revenue was estimated at 48,085,953 crowns 
(1 crown = $0.268); the expenditures at 46,- 
695,071 crowns: the surplus being 1,390,882 
crowns. The public debt on March 31, 1875, 
amounted to 187,145,823 crowns, of which 
160,355,623 were home debt, and 26,790,200 
foreign debt. The state assets being 86,339,- 
884, the actual indebtedness of the state 


TERRITORIAL DIVISIONS. __|Census of 1870. ek ae amounted to 100,805,939 crowns. The debt 
has been in a state of reduction since 1866. 
; ea In 1872 it still amounted to 232,000,000; in 
City oe cgpenbagen and Frode) sor 576 | 233,000 1878, to 220,000,000; and in 1874, to 211,000,- 
Mslands, este cette ujssnsasete 799,046 824,000 000 crowns. 
RIVIUIAGUS iG. oc s.c poe cleat es tinct one 788,119 846,000 Military service begins with the twenty- 
1,784,741 | 1,903,000 | second year of age, and lasts eight years for 
Bese heen wl thense be line and first call; the second call is liable 
Reuland tia ciasktuscicnwth tee o@e\ tah SaTeS 71300 to military service to the age of thirty-eight 
Benet id ARGE Hae eS: 9,825 9,800 teehee 1 eae peace, the, line and reserve 
: ; 5 . (first call) number 1,106 officers and 34,551 
Bt ee bin Ce eee ae Ages! men; ane second call, 286 officers and 12,998 
= ; men. In time of war, the army numbers 
otal teaekat cat bee. 127,401 129,300 48,982 men. The navy, in 1876, comprised 34 
Total population of Denmark steamers, 7 of which were iron-clad, 2 sailing- 
and«colonies’ss-m..crscescs 1,912,142 2,032,300 It was manned 


Nearly the entire population of Denmark 
proper (99.15 per cent.) is connected with the 
Lutheran Church. Of the remainder there 
were, in 1870, 1,483 Reformed, 1,857 Catho- 


vessels, and 28 rowing-boats. 
by 800 men, and officered by 1 admiral, 15 
commanders, 34 captains, 47 lieutenants, and 
20 sub-lieutenants. 

The movement of shipping during the year 
1874 was as follows: 


SAILING-VESSELS. STEAMERS, TOTAL. 
VESSELS. 
Number, Tons, Number. Tons. Vessels, Tons. 
Entered. { Coasting-vessels. .............+ 18,269 205,664 6,547 166,356 24,816 872,020 
Ovean-vosaels. meas cefessciaeci 16,116 749,850 5,857 808,284 21,973 1,057,634 
Cleared. } Coasting-vessels ..........0.... 18,856 185,784 6,361 142.580 25.217 328,864 
Ocean-vessel8.........00000000. 15,814 183,682 5.966 ~ 207,578 91,280 391,260 
The aggregate length of railroads in opera- Government and the Opposition. The Lands- 


tion, on January 1, 1876, was 1,260 kilometres 
(1 kilometre = 0.62 English mile), of which 819 
kilometres were state railroads, and 441 kilo- 
inetres private roads. The length of telegraph- 
lines was 2,545.9 kilometres; of wires, 7,049 
kilometres; the number of telegraph-offices, 
174. The Post-Office forwarded, in the year 
1873~74, 16,487,000 letters and 15,134,000 
newspapers. 

In the Danish Legislature the year has been 
spent in constant contentions between the 


thing, or Upper House, contains a large major- 
ity in favor of the Government, while the Op- 
position has a much stronger majority in the 
Folkething, or Lower House. The two Houses 
have not been able during the year to agree 
upon any measure of importance. At the 


meeting of the Folkething after the Christmas 
holidays, the ministry announced that no prop- 
ositions would be made in regard to relaxing 
the tithes, because in order to do this it would 
be necessary to wait until the question in ref: 
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erence to the support of the preachers, which 
had been in debate for a year, had been de- 
cided. The Folkething rejected a bill which 
had been passed by the Landsthing to extend 
the interest-guarantee of a private banking 
company which had undertaken the construc- 
tion of a railroad-bridge between the islands 
of Laaland and Falster. In the latter part of 
January, a bill relating to the responsibility 
of the ministry was introduced into the Folke- 
thing. It imposed conditions which would 
bear very hardly against a ministry obnoxious 
to an Opposition majority, and render their 
speedy retirement from office certain, while to 
a ministry acceptable to them it would operate 
to give a prolonged lease of power. It pro- 
vided substantially for the continuance of a 
ministry for so long a period as the majority 
of the Chamber should make no complaint 
against it. This bill was passed in February, 
by a vote of 54 to 82, but was summarily laid 
aside by the Landsthing. The session of the 
Legislature, having reached its constitutional 
limit at the beginning of February, could not 
be continued longer, except by the express 
permission of the King. Thishad been given 
regularly whenever occasion required till 1858. 
After that time the session had been prolonged 
only once, in 1860; since then, for fifteen 
years, it had adjourned promptly at the end of 
its allotted time, whether its business was com- 
pleted or not. None of the necessary bills 
having been passed, the King now authorized 
the prolongation of the session for two months, 
to give time for the consideration of the finan- 
cial, ecclesiastical, and military bills. On the 
17th of February the Folkething passed the 
bill for a system of land defense, but with a 
reduction of the sum asked for by the Govern- 
ment, and with the addition of a supplementary 
clause, directing that the money be raised by 
a tax on property and incomes. On the 11th 
of March the Folkething adopted, by a vote of 
63 to 7, the bill for the organization of the 
army, with certain amendments which had 
been proposed by the Army Committee, pro- 
viding for a reduction of the standing army, 
and the conversion of a part of the force into 
Landwehr, or militia. In the finance bill the 
Government had had inserted an appropriation 
of 880,000 crowns for completing the iron- 
clad ship Heligoland. This was stricken out by 


the Folkething, whereupon the Government . 


asked for 280,000 crowns for the ship. The 
‘sum of 264,000 crowns was granted. The bill 
as passed also provided for a tax of 300,000 
- crowns for the pay of the teachers in the pub- 
lic schools., The sum was less than had been 
asked for by the Government, and was de- 
-elared by the Minister of Instruction to be in- 
sufficient, but the House refused to increase it. 
March 29th the Foikething adopted the amend- 
ments to the army bill which had been pro- 
stb by the Left, by a vote of 56 to 39, and 
‘then rejected the bill by a vote of 47 to 47. 
While the Lower House adhered to the modi- 
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fications it had adopted in the bill for the for- 
tification of the country, the Upper House as 
strongly insisted upon the adoption of the 
plans of the Government. With these im- 
portant bills in this shape, and without reach- 
ing any agreement on the financial bill, the 
Legislature came to an end March 29th. On 
the same day the Folkething was dissolved by 
a royal decree, for the reason, as assigned, that 
while measures for the defense of the country 
were of pressing necessity, this House had re- 
fused all the measures asked by the Govern- 
ment, and an understanding could not be 
hoped for with the Folkething as then con- 
stituted. = 

The elections for a new Folkething were 
held on the 25th of April. They resulted in 
large gains for the Left, or Opposition. While 
this party had had 60 members in the old 
Folkething, they now returned 74 members, 
and only 27 supporters of the Government 
were elected. 

The new Folkething met on the 15th of May. 
The next day the Minister of War laid before 
it three drafts of laws, which the Government 
desired adopted: 1. Of a law providing a sys- 
tem of defense for the country, in the form in 
which it had been adopted by the Landsthing 
at the former session, but in which the Folke- 
thing had refused to concur; 2. Of a law for 
the provision of the army with horses and 
wagons in case of war; 8. Of a bill for pro- 
curing and making field-guns. The bill for the 
provision of the army with horses and wagons 
was adopted on the 28d. The reintroduction 
of the fortification bill, in the same form as 
the one which the previous Folkething had 
refused to accept, was very unacceptable to 
the Opposition. Boisen, one of the leaders 
of that party, offered resolutions declining to 
consider the propositions of the Government 
in their present shape, and directing that a 
committee be chosen to consider whether a 
different basis could not be arranged upon 
which this matter could be settled with the 
Government. To these motions the Minister 
of Finance, President of the Council, Estrup, 
replied that if the Government could not re- 
ceive the help of the Chamber in advancing 
its plans, it would give up the whole scheme. 
Boisen remarked that he thought the ministry 
ought not to attempt to remain in power after 
such a declaration, whereupon Estrup replied 
that no one would be more ready than himself 
and his colleagues to surrender their positions 
if men could be found who would be better 
able than they to carry out what they con- 
sidered necessary for the defense of the coun- 
try. . The committee chosen in accordance 
with the motion of Boisen consisted of 15° 
members, of whom 11 were of the Opposi- 
tion ‘and 4 of the Right, or of the supporters 
of the Government. On the 28d of May the 
committee asked the ministry whether they 
were ready to consider with the Rigsdag the 
propositions adopted by the Folkething at the 
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former session, both with respect to the amount 
of the sum to be granted for purposes of de- 
fense, and to the manner in which it should 
be raised. The ministry replied, declining to 
entertain any further consideration of the sub- 
ject upon the basis of the method of defense 
approved by the Folkething; stating that they 
regarded the imposition of new taxes as Un- 
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nocessary; that they judged that the usual 
surplus of revenues would afford sufficient 
means not only for the purposes of defense, 
but also for other objects, as for the improve- 
ment of the means of communication; and ro- 
marking that the difference between the ap- 
propriation asked by the Government and 
that voted by the House only amounted to the 
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inconsiderable sum of 8,000,000 crowns. In 
answer to this the committee remarked that 
its views on both points of difference were un- 
changed. With regard to the subject of the 
method of raising the money, it was true that 

© sums needed could bo provided out of 

inds in the Treasury; but, if provision was 
made in this manner, the questions of reform 
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in the taxes and of other reforms important to 
the country which affected the Treasury would 
have to be postponed. With regard to the 
amount to be expended in the works, the com- 
mittee were of the opinion that 30, 000,000 
crowns was the maximum sum which the coun- 
try would be willing to allow to be applied to 
this purpose. The statements of the minis- 
try gave no guarantee 
that their expenditures 
would stop with the 83,- 
000,000 crowns which 
they now asked. It was 
apprehended that this 
would be only a part of 
much larger sums which 
would be demanded in 
the future to complete 
works once undertaken. 
The committee then ad- 
dressed several questions 
to the ministers: Did 
they consider the sum of 
83,000,000 crowns sufli- 
cient for the completion 
of the extraordinary 
works of defense which 
they thought desirable ? 
Had the ministry defi- 
nitely given up the com- 
pletion of the works for- 
merly proposed, which 
were not included in the drafted bills, which 
were to provide for tlie security of Copenhagen 
by means of fixed forts on the side of the land 
as well as of the sea? If this were the case, 
would the ministers lay before the committee 
the grounds on which they could assure them 
that the application of the designated sum 
of 88,000,000 erowns would be made most 
judiciously in the manner prescribed in the 
bill, if these works were no longer regarded 
as parts of a greater whole, but as complete 
in themselves, and requiring ‘no further addi- 
tions? The committee usked also to have com- 
municated to them the reports which the mili- 
tary experts had made upon the plans of the 
Government. To these questions the ministry 
replied that the appropriations designated by 
the Ohamber, if applied upon the plan of de- 
fense favored by it, would, no less than the 
sum demanded by the Government, and applied 
upon its plan, demand supplementary appro- 
priations; on the other hand, the plan of the 
Government could be quite as well regarded 
as a completed whole as that adopted by the 
Folkething, that it would be found entirely 
useful even if no further defenses were added 
to it, and that the ministry were constrained 
to adhere to their plans in any event. The re- 
ply was regarded as evasive, but the commit- 
tee construed it as an answer in the negative 
to their questions. The committee reported 
their correspondence to the Folkething, esta 
a review of some of the details of fortifiea- 
tions, which they regarded as needful, a ia 
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closed with the statement that they could not 
advise the Ohamber to continue a discussion 
which under present circumstances offered no 
prospect of a practical result. The minority 
of the committee considered that a basis of 
adjustment could still be had, and advised that 
& positive proposition be made, with a view 
to securing an agreement. Tor this end they 
proposed a measure combining some of the 
features of both the measures which had al- 
ready been considered, This was not accept- 
able to either side. After hearing the re- 
ports, the Folkething, June 12th, by a vote of 
62 to 26, reiterated its adherence to its previ- 
ous positions, and passed to the order of the 
day. It afterward adopted a vote of want of 
confidence in the policy of the ministry, in 
which 71 members agreed. 

The regular session of the Rigsdag was 
opened on the 2d of October, without a speech 
from the throne. With 60 members present, 
the Folkething elected its former president 
and vice-presidents, Krabbe, Hagsbro, and Ian- 
sen, giving to each 57 votes. The budget was 
submitted. It estimated the revenues of the 
country at 47,000,000 crowns, the expenses at 
45,000,000, and the increase of revenues at 
8,000,000 crowns. <A bill for the alteration of 
the tariff by the reduction of duties in some 
items, and increase in others, and a bill offered 
by the Minister of Instruction for the building 
of a Polytechnic School, were rejected by the 
Folkething. No progress having been made in 
the consideration of the budget, the King, at 
the beginning of December, authorized a pro- 
longation of the session for two months, or 
till February 2d. The discussion on the second 
reading of the budget was opened on the 15th 
of December, on the presentation of the reports 
of the majority of the committee proposing 
amendments, and of the minority supporting 
the measures submitted by the Government. 
The first division took place on the 18th, on 
tho statement of the finance minister. All of 
the amendments proposed by the Opposition 
were adopted, by votes of 60 against 15 or 18. 
The propositions offered by the Opposition in 
amendment of the statements of the Ministers 
of the Interior and of Justice were also ac- 
cepted, while an appropriation asked by the 
Government for the building of a mail-steamer 
was denied. The discussion became very 
heated over the estimate of the Minister of 
Instruction. Berg, a leader of the Opposition, 
said that the Government would commit a 
breach of its oath if it framed a provisional 
finance law, as it was proposed to do if the 
two Houses failed to agree upon a measure. 
An appropriation was granted for finishing the 
Ro; “ Sheatne. Before adjourning for the holi- 
days, the Folkething had approved the amend- 
ments proposed by its committee to the marine 
badges and denied the appropriations asked 

the Government. The Landsthing, having 
ng to act upon, had taken a recess from 
19th of December to the 9th of January. 
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The chief point of difference in the dispute 
between the Government and the Folkething 
concerns the plan upon which the defenses of 
the country shall be constructed. Both parties 
agree that defenses are necessary, and should 
be provided, but cannot agree upon any meas- 
ure as to details, This disagreement has op- 
erated as a check upon the most important 
legislation for several years. During the former 
half of the present century the naval force was 
held in high regard as the most important and 
efliciont instrumentality for defense, while the 
army was given a subordinate position, A 
different view has prevailed since the War of 
1848, The fleet played an inferior part in the 
campaigns of that period, and suffered severe 
losses, while the army showed itself strong 
and effective; consequently, since that time 
the army has received particular attention, 
while no more than was necessary has been 
done for the fleet. In 1867 the army had been 
given a thorough organization, but no specific 
plans were thought necessary for the care and 
increase of the navy, and no new ships were 
built. In 1872 the Government began to enter- 
tain the apprehension that the country might 
become involved in a war with a great power, 
as Germany, and to give attention to the prep- 
aration, against such an event, of stronger 
defenses.: It formed plans for the improve- 
ment of the army, for such an increase of the 
fleet as would place it in a condition to endure 
a conflict on the open sea, and for building 
fortifications at different points. It especially 
contemplated works to defend the capital 
against a capture from the side nearest the 
mainland. For these works it sought at first 
an appropriation of 40,000,000 marks. Its 
se were disapproved by the Legislature. 

evertheless it presented them again the next 
year, in the same form as before. The Folke- 
thing answered them with other plans, in which 
a considerable sum was allowed for the im- 
provement of the fleet, but nothing for the 
fortification of the capital from the land-side. 
In 1874 the Government succeeded in obtain-. 
ing an appropriation to begin the building of 
an iron-clad vessel. In 1875 the Government: 
again submitted its plans to the Chambers, in, 
a form differing from the original plans, and 
calling for larger expenditures. The Lands-. 
thing made some slight modifications in the 
plans, and approved them as modified. The 
Folkething again rejected them, and adhered 
to the plans which it had previously approved. 
The plans were again submitted to the Cham- 
bers in 1876, in the form in which they had 
been approved by the Landsthing, and formed 
the subject of debate during’ the whole year, 
without the two Houses being able to come to 
any agreement upon them. The original plans 
of defense submitted by the Government con- 
templated the building of fortresses, to be so 
arranged as to afford a degree of protection 
to all parts of the country. They were open — 
to the objection that such a disposition of forts. 

‘ My 
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would compel a scattering of the military 
forces. In the later plans the defense of the 
whole country was given up, and attention was 
directed to making secure only Seeland, or 
rather the capital. The plans included, indeed, 
shore-batteries to be built along the shores of 
the Little Belt as well as of the Great Belt, but 
these were intended especially to secure com- 
munication with the mainland. To defend the 
capital against bombardment from the side of 
the sea, the old sea-forts were to be strength- 
ened and new ones built. Works to prevent the 
irruption of small hostile forces from the side 
of the land could be built after the other works 
were finished. Great stress was laid upon the 
strengthening of the fleet, which it was desired 
to put in such a condition as to be capable of 
preventing the landing of an enemy’s force, of 
destroying his transports, and even of engag- 
ing in battle on the open sea. A fortified naval 
station on the west side of Seeland was pro- 
posed, to furnish a place of retreat and a point 
of support for the fleet. 

The Governor of the Danish West India Isl- 
ands visited Copenhagen early in February, in 
order to attend to the legislation to be had 
respecting those islands, and especially to 
secure an advance from the Treasury of a sum 
of money to help the sugar-planters in building 
refineries. The Folkething voted a loan of 
2,000,000 crowns for this purpose. 

In July the King opened the exhibition of 
the industries of Jutland at Aarhuus, and sub- 
sequently visited the military exercise camp at 
Hald. 

A statue of the astronomer Tycho Brahe 
was unveiled at Copenhagen on the 8th of 
August. 

DESPOIS, Evetne Anpré, a French writer 
and scholar, born December 25, 1818; died 
September 23,1876. He studied at the Col- 
lége Saint-Louis, entered the normal school in 
1838, taught rhetoric during one year at 
Bourges, and was called to Paris, where he 
became Professor of Rhetoric at the Collége 
Louis-le-Grand. After the coup-d’état of 1851 
he devoted himself entirely to literary labors. 
He furnished to the ‘ Bibliothéque Latine- 
Francaise” of Panckoucke, the translation of 
“ Rutilius Nunyatianus,” of ‘‘ Rufus Festus 
Avienus,” and of “ Aratus”—the two latter 
together with Saviot (1844). He contributed 
to the publication in Latin of the works of 
Abélard by Cousin (1849), and published 
several annotated editions of the classics. He 
became well known by his contributions to 
the Liberté de penser, the Revue des Dewar 
Mondes, the Revue de Paris, the Revue Natio- 
nale, etc. He also published a number of his- 


torical works, the best known of which are: 
“La Réyolution d’Angleterre, 1603-1668” 
(1861), ‘‘ Les Lettres et la Liberté” (1865), and 
“Le Vandalisme révolutionnaire ” (1869). 
_DIAZ DE LA PENA, Narctsse Vireire, a 
French painter, born in August, 1809; died 
_ November 18, 1876. He made his first ap- 
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pearance in 1831, with several landscape 
sketches, and afterward brought out ‘ The 
Surroundings of Saragossa” (1834), ‘* The 
Battle of Medina Coeli” (1835), and “The Old 
Ben-Emek.” ‘The Nymphs of Calypso” 
(1840), and ‘The Dream” (1841), showed a 
change in his style; and in 1844 his *“‘ View of 
Bas-Bréan,” “ The Oriental,” and ‘* Bohemians 
going to a Festival,” displayed those effects of 
light which formed his characteristic. In 1851 
he finished his two paintings, ‘‘ The Bathing- 
Woman” and ‘“ Love disarmed.” He sent 
to the Universal Exhibition of 1855 several of 
his older works, among them ‘The Presents 
of Love,” “ The Rival,” “The Close of a Fine 
Day,” ‘Sleeping Nymph,” ‘‘ The Nymph tor- 
mented by Love,” and ‘The Last Tears,” of 
which the dull coloring called forth consider- 
able criticism. About this time he undertook 
a journey to the East, and in 1859 exhibited 
“ Galathea,” ‘‘ Venus and Adonis,” and other 
paintings. Recently his older works were 
sold at very high prices, while his later works 
were not valued so highly. His son, Eugéne 
Diaz, has gained considerable renown as a 
musical composer. : 
DIDOT, Amprose Fremin, the head of the 
celebrated French publishing-house of Firmin 
Didot Fréres, Fils et Cie., born December 20, 
1790; died February 22, 1876. He studied 
particularly the ancient languages, traveled 
through the East, was attached for a time to 
the legation in Constantinople, and then en- 
tered his father’s business, of which he took 
charge with his brother Hyacinthe Firmin in 
1827. He published numerous works of Cham- 
pollion, Jacquemont, and others; a new edi- 
tion of the “ Dictionnaire de ’ Académie Fran- 
gaise,’ and a new revised edition of the 
“ Thesaurus Lingue Greecs’’ of Henricus Ste- 
phanus. He wrote himself ‘“‘ Notes d’un Voy- 
aye dans le Levant en 1816 et 1817,” and 
gained considerable fame by translations of 
Anacreon and Thucydides, and by excellent 
works on bibliography and other subjects, of 
which the best known are: ‘ Essai typo- 
graphique et bibliographique sur_l’ Histoire de 
la Gravure sur Bois” (1863), ‘Etudes sur la 
Vie et les Travaux de Jean Sire de Joinville” 
(1871), ‘Etudes sur Jean Cousin” (1872), and 
‘* Alde Manuce et |’Hellénisme 4 Venise ” 
(1875). He also wrote several works on French 
orthography. In 1873 be was elected a member 
of the French Academy. Among the more re- 
cent works published by Didot are: ‘‘ Collee- 
tions des Classiques Frangais,” ‘‘ Bibliothéque 
des Auteurs Grecs,” ‘‘ Glossarium Mediz et In- 
fimae Latinitatis’’ of Dufresne, andthe ‘‘ Nou- 
velle Biographie générale” (1851, e¢ seg.). The 
house is one of the oldest in Europe, having 
been established in 1713 by Frangois Didot. 
Under his successors it rapidly grew, occupy- 
ing at the present time a foremost rank among 
the publishing-houses of Europe. qe! 
DIEZ, Friepricu Cneistian, the founder of 
the philology of the Romance languages, died 
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May 29, 1876. He was born at Giessen, 
March 15, 1794. He attended the gymnasium 
at that place, and entered the university at 
Giessen in 1811. Here he devoted himself es- 
pecially, under the care of F. G. Welcker, to 
the study of classical philology. In 1818 he 
joined as a volunteer the Hessian corps in the 
campaign against Napoleon, and acquitted him- 
self with credit as a soldier. After the peace, 
he discontinued the study of philology, and 
devoted himself to that of the law. He soon 
found that he had made a mistake in choosing 
this branch, which was not adapted to his 
taste, and turned his attention to modern Jan- 
guages and literature, which he studied at 
Gottingen with great zeal and energy. He was 
confirmed in giving this new direction to his 
studies by his intercourse with Goethe, with 
whom he became acquainted at Jena in the 
spring of 1818. Goethe induced him to de- 
vote himself especially to the Provengal lan- 
guages and literature, and Diez followed the 
advice, the more willingly as his own inclina- 
tion accorded with it. He became deeply en- 
gaged in his newly-chosen studies, and did not 
even lose sight of them when circumstances 
compelled him, in 1819, to accept a position as 
tutor in Utrecht. The next year he lived pri- 
vately for a short time at Giessen, in order to 
qualify himself to become a private tutor in 
Bonn. In 1823 he was made a professor-ex- 
traordinary, in 1830 a regular professor, in 
the university at Bonn. Here he continued to 
work and enjoy the fruit of his labors. Till the 
end of his life Diez displayed a stirring activ- 
ity. His earliest works—‘ Old Spanish Ro- 
mances”’ (Berlin, 1821), and ‘‘ Contributions to 
the Knowledge of the Poetry of the Romance 
Languages” (Berlin; 1825; republished in 
French under the title of ‘‘ Essai sur les Cours 
d@ Amour,” Paris, 1842)—displayed a remark- 
able talent for the interpretation of foreign 
poetry. His “Poetry of the Troubadours ” 
(Zwickau, 1826; republished in French at Par- 
is, 1845), and his ‘‘ Life and Works of the 
Troubadours”’ (Zwickau, 1829), were very im- 
portant contributions to the study of the mod- 
ern languages, and soon made their author 
famous. The chief works of his life were 
the “ Grammatik der romanischen Sprachen” 
(Grammar of the Romanic Languages, 3 vols., 
Bonn, 1836-’42), and the ‘‘ Etymologisches Wor- 
terbuch der romanischen Sprachen’ (Etymo- 
logical Dictionary of the Romanic Languages, 
Bonn, 1853). The ‘Grammar of the Roman- 
ic Languages” has also been published in a 
French translation (Paris, 1863), and in an Eng- 
lish translation (London, 1863). Among his 
other works are: ‘“‘Altromanische Sprachdenk- 
male” (Bonn, 1846); “Two Old Romance 
Poems” (Bonn, 1852); and a work on the 
early Portuguese poetry, ‘‘ Ueber die erste 
portugiesische Kunst- und Hofpoesie” (Bonn, 


_1863). Diez contributed many and important 


articles to the literary journals, especially to 
the Jahrbicher fiir wissenschaftliche Kritik, 
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of Berlin, and to Haupt’s, Zeitschrift fiir 
Deutsches Altherthum, and to other learned 
works. 

DIPLOMATIC CORRESPONDENCE AND 
FOREIGN RELATIONS. The relations of the 
United States with other nations have been 
of a most peaceful and ordinary character 
during the year. Only two or three points 
appear to be of sufficient importance to de- 
serve a notice here. 

The immigration to California from China 
has recently awakened so much interest as to 
attract the attention of Congress. It seems 
that the Chinese immigrants of that State are 
natives of the province of Kwangtung to such 
an extent that it is safe to refer more than nine- 
tenths of the whole to it. The entire area of 
this province is reckoned at about 80,000 square 
miles; but the largest portion of the emigrants 
go from its most populous prefecture of Kwang- 
chow, in which the city of Canton and colony 
of Macao lie. This prefecture, which contains 
fourteen districts, may be roughly estimated at 
one-tenth or more of the whole province, and 
for population, resources, and energy of its in- 
habitants, is the leading division. They speak 
generally the same dialect, and as they have | 
peculiar facilities for intercourse through the 
great number of creeks and canals which inter- 
sect it and connect with the Pearl River and 
the sea-coast, in their admirable boats, they 
are very well acquainted with each other’s 
movements, wants, and industries. It is from 
this region, one also more or less connected 
with foreign trade for the last three centuries, 
that emigration has flowed to California and 
Australia more than from other parts; and to 
this familiarity with that trade, by having 
shared in its benefits, may partly be ascribed 
the readiness with which its inhabitants have 
gone abroad. The area of country from which 
the emigration proceeds hardly exceeds 15,000 
square miles, and this includes portions of the 
adjoining prefectures. 

The population of this province of Kwang- 
tung, according to the best information, is 
about 20,000,000, and the proportion of this 
particular region which furnishes the emigrants 
not less than 5,000,000. Foreigners have not 
that ready access to the official returns of 
local censuses which will enable them to com- 
pare them with the population personally ob- 
served, even on a small area, and thus ascer- 
tain what degree of accuracy can be fairly 
ascribed to them; but, as this region is ex- 
ceedingly fertile and accessible, this estimate 
of 5,000,000 is no doubt within the truth. ~ 
The city of Canton contains 1,000,000, and 
there are other large cities. 

The American secretary of legation, Mr. 
George F. Seward, under date of March 22, 
1876, writes to Secretary Fish as follows: 


It is certain that a great immigration of Chinese 
into our Pacific States would give rise to grave politi- 
eal difficulties. But, to my mind, it is quite as cer- 
tain that no such immigration will take place. The 


ernment as understood and applie 
_ for a period of nearly thirty years after the ratification 
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opportunities open to the Chinaman in other direc- 
tions are, perhaps, nowhere else so lucrative, but they 
are more inviting to him for the reasons I have given. 
It is to be said further that, while he may earn a 
higher wage in America than at home, his expenses, 
too, are higher. He pays here less than a cent of our 
money for his sandals; his boots cost him in Cali- 
fornia perhaps five dollars. A mere comparison of 
the rates paid for labor here and there, leaying out of 
view other considerations, would lead to very wrong 
conclusions. And, again, his country is not so over- 
populated as is believed, Under an improved sys- 
tem of administration, which would embrace the 
working of mines and minerals, the construction and 
operation of railroads, ete., there would be a demand 
at home for all the labor that would be available. As 
things are, there are perhaps as few persons pinched 
by want to be seen in the streets of most Chinese 
cities as in those of the cities of Christendom, If, 
then, the people of the Pacific States need Chinese 
labor, they may safely encourage immigration; when 
they cease to need it, the Chinese will cease to come 
to their shores. I mean by this that when the call 
for labor ceases to be an urgent one, the Chinaman 
will stop his migration in that direction. Even with 
a great call for labor in all our Western and Southern 
country, he cannot be induced to go to either. 


But the most important feature of the cor- 
respondence of the year related to the treaty 
for the extradition of criminals between the 
United States and Great Britain. In Februa- 
ry, 1876, Ezra D. Winslow, of Boston, Mass., 
charged with the commission of the crime of 
forgery in that State, escaped to London, where 
he was arrested and held awaiting extradition. 
On February 21st, Secretary Fish writes to 
General Schenck, the American minister at 
London, as follows: 

Sir: A conversation occurred on the 17th instant, 
between Sir Edward Thornton (British minister at 
Washington) and myself, in reference to the course 
which might be adopted by the British Government 
on a demand being preferred for the extradition of 
Winslow on the charge of forgery. 

Sir Edward suggested that if his surrender were 
requested it might be refused, unless a stipulation was 
entered into that the fugitive should not be tried upon 
a, ote other than that for which he was extra- 

ited. 

Whether this course, if adopted, grows out of the 


' proceedings in the Lawrence case, or from a desire 


to make the extradition treaty between the United 
States and Great Britain subject to the provisions of 
the British extradition act of August 9, 1870, I cannot 


say. 
on will remember that this act in section 3, under 
the head of “ Restrictions on Surrenders of Crimi- 
nals,’’ provides that no criminal shall be surrendered 
unless provision is made by the law of the foreign 
state, or by arrangement, that the fugitive shall not 
be tried for any offense ‘ other than the extradition 
crime proved by the facts on which the surrender is 
rounded,” 

If the course adverted to be caused by the Law- 
rence case, it may be well to say that it is believed 
that Lawrence has not, up to this time, been arraigned 
for any other than the extradition offense, and that 
no representation has been made to this Government 
on the question. ; 3 

If such a course is taken for any other reason, it 
may be said that Great Britain has on more than one 
occasion tried surrendered criminals on offenses other 
than those for which they were extradited, and such 
trials afford a practical construction of the scope of 
the treaty and of the power and rights of either Goy- 
by Great Britain 
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thereof; and I cannot imagine that it will be claimed 
by Great Britain that either party to a treaty may at 
will, and by its own municipal legislation, limit or 
change the rights which have been conceded to the 
other by treaty, and have been practically admitted 
for such length of time. 

I would also call your attention to the twenty-sev- 
enth section of the act of 1870 (chapters 52, 33, 34, 
Vict.), repealing former acts under which extradition 
had, theretofore, been made; this section expressly 
excepts everything contained in the act inconsistent 
with the treaties referred to in the repealed acts, 
among which is the treaty with the United States. 
It seems to have been clearly the intent of Parlia- 
ment not to apply to that treaty any of the provisions 
of the act inconsistent with the treaty, as it had ex- 
isted and been enforced for nearly thirty years. 


In answer to the demand for the surrender 
of Winslow, Lord Derby writes to General 
Schenck, under date of February 29th, as fol- 
lows: 


Sir: I have the honor to state to you that I have 
been informed by her Majesty’s Secretary of State for 
the Home Department that the chief magistrate of the 
Bow Street police-court issued, on the 13th instant, 
upon the Mormon of Colonel Chesebrough, of the 

nited States legation, warrants for the apprehension, 
under the eighth section, clause second, of the extra- 
dition act, 1870, of Ezra D. Winslow, who is accused 
of the crime of forgery within the jurisdiction of the 
United States of America. 

Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, in communicating this to me, has drawn 
my attention to the third clause, subsection 2, of the 
act, which is as follows: 

“A fugitive criminal shall not be surrendered to 
a foreign state unless provision is made by the law | 
of that state, or by arrangement, that the fugitive 
criminal shall not, until he has been restored or had 
an opportunity of returning to her Majesty’s doniin- 
ions, be detained or tried in that foreign state for any 
offense committed prior to his surrender, other than 
the extradition crime proved by the facts on which 
the surrender is grounded,” 

And has inquired whether any provision has been 
made by the law of the United States or by arrange- 
ment that Winslow, if surrendered, shall not, until 
he has been restored or had an o portunity of return- 
ing to her Majesty’s dominions, ta detained or tried 
in the United States for any offense committed prior 
to his surrender other than the extradition crime 
proved by the facts on which the surrender is grounded. 

The Secretary of State for the Home Department 
fears that the claim advanced by your Government to 
try Lawrence in the recent case of extradition, with 
which you are familiar, for crimes other than the 
extradition crime for which he was surrendered, 
amounts to a denial that any such Jaw exists in the 
United States; while the disclaimer by your Govern- 
ment of any implied understanding existing with her 
Majesty’s Government in this respect, and the inter- 
pretation put upon the act of Congress of August 12, 
1842, chapter 147, section 8, preclude any longer the 
belief in the existence of an effective arrangement, 
which her Majesty’s Government had previously sup-_ 
posed to be practically in force. 

The Secretary of State for the Home Department is, 
accordingly, compelled to state that, if he is correct . 
in considering that no such law exists, he would have 
no power, in the absence of an arrangement, to order 
the extradition of Winslow, even though the extra- . 
dition erime for which he has been arrested were — 
proved against him, and the usual committal by the — 
magistrate ensued thereupon. we 

I have MaaneH it right to lose as little time as 
possible in calling your attention to the intimation 
which I have thus received from her Majesty’s Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department; and 1 have. 
the honor to request that you will bring the cireum- 
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stances to the knowledge of your Government, in 
order that means may be found for the solution of the 
present difliculty. 


To this note Secretary Fish replied by tele- 
gram to General Schenck, on March 34, as fol- 
lows: 


The treaty of extradition between the United States 
and Great Britain admits no right in either party to 
exact conditions beyond those expressed in the treaty. 
The promise now asked in regard to Winslow is not 
in accordance with the treaty, and cannot be given. 
You will request the surrender of the fugitive on the 
terms of the treaty. 


A note from Lord Derby to Mr. Hoffman, 
secretary of legation, in the absence of Gener- 
al Schenck, under date of March 8th, concluded 
as follows: 


But, in view of the difficulty created in consequence 
of what has recently occurred in the case of Lawrence, 
as well as the positive enactment of section 3, sub- 
section 2, of the extradition act of 1870, quoted in the 
second paragraph of my note to General Schenck, of 
the 29th ultimo, her Majesty’s Government do not feel 
themselves justified in authorizing the surrender of 
Winslow until they shall have received the assurance 
of your Government that this person shall not, until 
he has been restored or had an SpEor ty of return- 
ing to her Majesty’s dominions, be detained or tried 
in the United States for any offense committed prior 
to his surrender other than the extradition crimes 
proved by the facts on which the surrender would be 
grounded ; and I have the honor to request that you 
will communicate this decision to your Government, 
in order that some arrangement may be come to in 
the matter, 


On March 31st Secretary Fish addressed to 
Mr. Hoffman as instructions a lengthy reply to 
the points advanced by Lord Derby’above. The 
following are extracts from this reply : 


It seems, therefore, that the Home Office of Great 
Britain undertakes to decide what is the law of the 
United States, as well as of Great Britain, and assumes 
that the law of the United States, as well as general 
law of extradition and the extradition act of Great 
Britain, prevents the trial of a criminal surrendered 
under the treaty of 1842 for any offense other than the 
particular offense for which he was extradited ; and 
the position which it takes involves the assumption 
that, in demanding an extradition under the treaty, 
the United States 1s bound by the provisions of the 
act of 1870, whether in conflict with the treaty or not, 
and it claims to have *t supposed ” that an ‘effective 
arrangement was in force ”’ that no criminal so sur- 
rendered should be tried for any other than the par- 
ticular extradition offense ; on the faith of which ar- 
rangement it is claimed that surrenders have hereto- 
fore been made, and without which it is now said that 
a surrender would not be possible under an English 
act; but, as already said, nothing is adduced in sup- 
port of the belief of the existence of such supposed 
arrangement. 

_ These positions are so different from the understand- 
ing of this Government, and so opposed to the views 
which it was supposed were entertained by Great Brit- 
ain, and which have been recorded in parlimentary 
papers, which have been asserted in diplomatic cor- 
respondence, and been recognized in judicial deci- 
sions in that as in this country, and set forth by writers 
on extradition law, that I learn from Lord Derby’s 
note, with surprise a to my regret, that they ap- 
ear to be supported by the Foreign Office. 
The act of August 12, 1848, reproduced in the Re- 
vised Statutes (sections .5270 to 5276), referred to in 
he corre’ mec nes: does not affect or limit the rights 
? the two Governments on the question. 
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This act is simply a general act for carrying into 
effect treaties of extradition. It provides the machin- 
ery, and prescribes the general mode of procedure, 
but does not assume to determine the rights of the 
United States, or of any other state, which are governed 
wholly by the particular provisions of the several trea- 
ties, nor to limit or construe any particular treaty. 

In some few treaties between the United States and 
foreign countries provisions exist that the criminal 
shall not be tried for offenses committed prior to ex- 
tradition, other than the extradition crime, and in 
others no such provision is included. 

Again, under some treaties, the citizens or subjects 
of the contracting powers are reciprocally exempt from 
being surrendered, while others contain no such ex- 
ception, The United States act of 1848 is equally ap- 
picapls to all these differing treaties. Ifthe surren- 

ered fugitive is to find immunity from trial for other 
than the offense named in the warrant of extradition, 
he must find such immunity guaranteed to him by the 
terms of the treaty, not in the act of Congress. The 
treaties which contain the immunity from trial for other 
offenses have been celebrated since the date of the 
act of 1848. 

At that date the United States had treaties of ex- 
tradition only with Great Britain and with France, 
neither of which contained the limitation referred to. 

The terms of the respective treaties alone define or 
can limit the rights of the contracting parties, 

The construction of the treaty between the United 
States and Great. Britain, by the two Governments, 
and their practice in its enforcement for many years 
were in entire harmony. In each country surrendere¢ 
fugitives have been tried for other offenses than those 
for which they had been delivered; the rule havin 
been that, where the criminal was reclaimed in good 
faith, and the proceeding was not an excuse or pre- 
tense to bring him within the jurisdiction of the court, 
it was no violation of the treaty, or of good faith, to 
proceed against him on other charges than the partie- 
ular one on which he had been surrendered. . . . 

Now, for the first time since the signing of the treaty 
of 1842, Great Britain raises the question of her right 
to demand from the United States, as a condition of 
the execution by Great Britain of her engagement to 
surrender a fugitive criminal charged with a series of 
stupendous forgeries, a stipulation or agreement not 
provided for in the treaty, but asked on the ground 
that an act of Parliament, passed some twenty-eight 
years after the treaty had been in foree, preseribes it 
as one of the rules or conditions which should apply to 
arrangements for extradition, when made with a tor- 
eign state. 

his involves the question whether one of the 
parties to a treaty can change and alter its terms or 
construction or attach new conditions to its exeeution 
without the assent of the other—whether an act of the | 
Parliament of Great Britain, passed in the year 1870, can 
change the spirit or terms of a treaty with the United 
States of nearly thirty years’ anterior date, or can at- 
tach a new condition, to be demanded of the United 
States before compliance by her Majesty’s Government 
with the terms of the treaty, as they have been shown 
to have been uniformly understood and executed by 
both Governments for the third of a century. 

As this Government does not recognize any efficacy 
in a British statute to alter or modify or to attach new 
conditions to the executory parts of a previously-exist- 
ing treaty between the United States and Great Brit- 
ain, I do not feel called upon to examine particularly” 
the provision of the law of 1870. But inasmuch as 
Great Britain seeks to impose the provisions of that 
act upon the United States in the execution of a treaty 
of many years’ anterior date, Ido not fail to observe 
that, while by the act Great Britain assumes to require 
that no surrendered fugitive shall be tried in the ecoun- 
try which demands his extradition for ‘any offense 
otter than the extradition crime” (in ee 
proved by the facts on which the surrender is gr und= 
ed, she reserves to herself the right to try the fugitive 
surrendered to her for such crimes (in the plural) as 
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may be preved by the facts on which the surrender 
is grounded, 

"his does not seem to be wholly reciprocal, and if 
the United States were disposed to enter into a treaty 
under this act, it might expect some greater equality 
of right than a cursory examination of this provision 
in the act seems to provide... 

The President regrets that a condition which, in his 
judgment, is without any justification under the treaty, 
should have beenasked. He regards the question thus 
presented as of a grave and serious character, on the 
final solution of which must probably depend the con- 
tinuance of the extradition article of the treaty of 1842. 
He cannot recognize the right of any other power to 
change at its pleasure, and without the assent of the 
United States, the terms and conditions of an execu- 
tory agreement in a treaty bey 4 ratified between 
the United States and that power. He thinks that the 
twenty-seventh section of the British act of 1870 was 
specially intended to exempt the treaty with the United 
States from the application of any of the new condi- 
tions or provisions embodied in that act, and to leave 
that treaty to be construed, and the surrender of fugi- 
a thereunder to be made, as had been previously 

one. 


On May 4th Lord Derby made a reply to the 
above, which had been delivered to him with 
the request that it be substituted for a note ad- 
dressed to him by Mr. Hoffman communicat- 


ing it. The following is an extract from this 
reply; 

Her Majesty’s Government cannot assent to the 
proposition that the English extradition act of 1870 
imposed a new condition upon the treaty of 1842. 
They maintain that if that act had never been passed, 
it would have been the duty of her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, under the act of 6 and_7 Victoria, cap. 76, upon 
which the treaty then rested, and the general law of 
extradition, to have protested against any extradition 
prisoner being tried in the United States for crimes 
other than those of which he was accused in this coun- 
try, and, had that ia been disregarded by the 
Government of the United States, the British Govern- 
ment would have been equally bound to require an 
assurance in any subsequent case that a prisoner would 
only be tried for the crime or crimes for which he was 
surrendered. 

And while dealing with this part of the case, I would 
ask how the United States Government is prepared to 
reconcile the views expressed in your note in favor of 
the assertion of the right of asylum for political of- 
fenses with the principle you have been instructed to 
advocate. 

There is no principle of international law more 
clearly admitted than that advanced by you, that each 
state is judge of its own administration of justice ; 
and, with regard to the right of asylum for political 
offenses, it is clear that the nation surrendering is to 
be the judge of what is or is not a political offense, the 
more so because opinions differ in different countries 
on this question. 

But if the principle contended for in your note be 
correct, what is to prevent the United States Govern- 
ment from claiming a prisoner from this Government 
for an extradition crime and trying him afterward for 
an offense which in this country would be deemed a 


postion offense, but which in the United States might 


e viewed under a different aspect? 

Her Majesty’s Government believe that the only test 
and the only safeguard for the liberty of the individ- 
ual and the maintenance of the right of asylum are to 
be found in the principle for which they contend, that 
the crime or crimes of which a man is accused in the 
country surrendering, which are proved against him 
there, and for which he is surrendered, are the only 
crimes‘for which he ought to be tried in the country 
claiming, and that without this safeguard the liberties 
of the subjects and citizens of the two nations might 
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be jeopardized and put into the power of political 
parties or of the vindictiveness of the receiving gov- 
ernment, who, ex consessis, is not the proper judge of 
whether a particular offense is a political one or not. 
And here I must observe, with reference to your com- 
ment on the words “ deliver up to justice,” that if 
those words can be construed as having the extended 
meaning for which you contend, namely, ‘deliver up 
to justice generally,” there would be no object in hay- 
ing a list of extradition crimes for which alone an 
accused person can be claimed, and the construction 
would be in direct opposition to the act of Congress 
of August, 1848, chap. 147, sec. 3, and 6 and 7 Vict., 
chap. 76, sec. 8, ‘to be tried for the crime for which 
he 1s so accused,” the word being identical in both 
acts, . ~ 

I now proceed to consider the effect of the extra- 
dition act of 1870, and I will state at once that her 
Majesty’s Government do not contend that any of the 

rovisions of that act have any force or effect in any 
foreign state. 

They look upon that act only as declaratory of the 
law that is to govern the British Government in the 
matters to which it refers, and they consider that 
none of its provisions are inconsistent with the treaty 
of 1842, section 27. 

It is to be regarded as intended to prevent for the 
future the evils that were pointed out by Mr. Ham- 
mond and others as having occurred, and being liable 
to occur, in private prosecutions to which the atten- 
tion of Government had not been called. 

Her Majesty’s Government consider the provisions 
of the act as having been devised, not in the particu- 
lar interests or for the particular ends of Great Britains 
but as the embodiment of what was the general opin- 
ion of all countries on the subject of extradition, and 
as being beneficial to all and injurious to none. 

That the general opinion of European nations has 
justified this view,is proved by the acceptance, by 
most of the leading nations of Europe, of extradition 
treaties based upon its provisions, 

The attention of the Gaited States Government was 
drawn to the provisions of the act immediately after 
it became law, as is shown by Sir E. Thornton’s com- 
munication to Mr. Fish of the 22d of September, 1870; 
and it is evident that Mr. Fish’s notice was called. to 
the effect of the restrictions of clause 3, subsection 2, 
from the question which he shortly afterward put to 
Sir E. Thornton, whether it would be possible that a 
stipulation could be inserted in any new convention, 
that if, during the trial of a person whose extradition 
had been asked for on a nfinor crime, such as larceny, 
evidence previously unknown should appear that a 
prisoner had been guilty of a higher crime, such as 
murder, it should be legal to try him for the latter 
crime. To this question Sir E. Thornton, by instruc- 
tion from her Majesty’s Government, returned the fol- 
lowing answer in writing: 


That any provision in the treaty, by which a fugitive sur- 
rendered for one offense mentioned in the schedule may be 
tried for any offense committed prior to his surrender, other 
than the extradition crime for which he was surrendered, 
would be inadmissible. Indeed, the treaty, if it is to be carried ° 
out, nust contain a provision exactly to the opposite effect. 


The draught of a new convention between the two 
countries was afterward prepared, and Article VI. of 
that draught, as it originally stood, was as follows: 


_ When any person shall haye been surrendered by either of 
the high contracting parties to the other, such person shall 
not, until he has been restored or had an opportunity of re- 
turning to the country whence he was surrendered, be triable 
or tried for any offense committed in the other country prior to 
the surrender, other than the particular offense on account 
of which he was surrendered. CTL feR 


Although much discussion took place on different 
provisions of this draught-convention, and consider- 
able alterations and modifications of the original 
draught were proposed by the United States Govern- 
ment and adopted by the British Government, not 
one word of objection was ever raised by the United. 
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States Government to Article VI. The only proposal 
made by them with reference to the article was the 
addition, at the end of. it, of the words ‘‘No person 
shall be deemed to have had an opportunity of re- 
turning to the country whence he was surrendered un- 
til two months at least shall have elapsed after he 
shall have been set at liberty and free to return;” 
which was assented to by the British Government. 
The terms of that convention were, in fact, with one 
exception, virtually agreed upon by both Govern- 
ments ; that exception was a difference which arose 
upon Article VII., relating to political offenses. 

The original article was to the effect that ‘‘ no ac- 
cused or convicted person should be surrendered it 
the offense in respect of which his surrender is de- 
manded shall be deemed by the party upon whom the 
demand is made to be of a political character, or if he 
prove to the satisfaction [of the police magistrate, or 
of the police judge, or commissioners named in Article 
III. of this treaty, or of the court before whom he is 
brought on habeas corpus, or] of the Secretary of State 
that the requisition for his surrender has, in fact, been 
made with a view to try or to punish him for an of- 
tense of a political character.” 

The United States Government proposed to leave 
out the words between brackets, and thus restrict 
the power of deciding as to what was a political of- 
fense to the Secretary of State alone. 

To this the British Government could not agree, as 
the effect would have been to deprive an accused of 
his right to habeas corpus; to take away from him the 
power of proving at once his Be to be set at liberty 
and of taking the objection in the first instance before 
the ‘ibaa Gefore whom he was brought immediate- 
ly on his arrest. 

This would be contrary to the spirit of English law, 
entirely apart from the extradition act of 1870; would 
have been a direct blow to the liberties of persons 
claiming asylum in this country; would put it in the 
power of a ee of State to keep an accused per- 
son in prison who ought to have been set at liberty 
at once, and who cht to have the opportunity given 
him of claiming his right to be set at liberty at the 
very tirst moment that he was charged before any 
tribunal. 

It was for these reasons that the British Govern- 
ment declined to accede to the proposal; and, if the 
rights of an accused, which were well known and es- 
tablished in this country long before the extradition 
act was passed, are secured to him, there is not, as 
far as her Majesty’s Government are aware, any other 
matter of difference between the two Governments 
which would prevent that convention from being 
signed at the present moment. 

t does not, therefore, appear how, in any respect, 
the act of 1870 erected an insurmountable barrier in 
the way of a convention, as alleged'in your note. 

It appears, therefore, that the provisions of the éx- 
tradition act of 1870 and the powers of the British 
Government under it having thus been clearly brought 
to the notice of the United States Government, both 
countries continued, without any question, mutually 
to surrender persons accused of crimes within the 
treaty of 1842. 

No case arose in either country, to the knowledge 
of the British Government, in which any departure 
was made from the usual practice, and no prisoner 
was ever, to the knowledge of the British Govern- 
ment, tried for any offense other than that of which 
he had been accused in the country purendenne 

Her Majesty’s Government, therefore, contend that 
they and their Byer censors were justified in consider- 
ing that, by the tacit and implied consent of each 
country, this practice would be continued, and that it 
was not necessary to ask for any positive arrangement 
to secure that object. 


Further correspondence ensued, without ef- 
fecting any change in the position of the two 
Governments, and on June 20th the President 
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sent a message to Congress stating the facts, 
and concluding as follows: 


It is for the wisdom of Congress to determine 
whether the article of the treaty relating to extradi- 
tion is to be any longer regarded as obligatory on the 
Government of the United States or as forming part of 
the supreme law of the land. Should the attitude of 
the British Government remain unchanged, I shall not, 
without an expression of the wish of Congress that L 
should do so, take any action either in making or 
granting requisitions for the surrender of fugitive 
criminals under the treaty of 1842. 


No action was taken by Congress on the sub- 
ject, and affairs continued without change until 
the 27th of October, when Sir Edward Thorn- 
ton, the British minister at Washington, ad- 
dressed the following note to Secretary Fish: 

Sim: I have the honor to inform you that I have 
received instructions from the Earl of Derby to state 
to you that her Majesty’s Government, having regard 
to the very serious inconvenience and the great en- 
couragement of crime which would arise from the con- 
tinued suspension of the extradition of criminals be- 
tween the British dominion and the United States, 
will be prepared, as a temporary measure until a new 
extradition treaty can be concluded, to put in force all 
the powers vested in it for the surrender of accused 
persons to the Government of the United States, under 
the treaty of 1842, without asking for any engagement: 
as to such persons not being tried iy the United States 
for other than the offenses for which extradition has 
been demanded. It is, however, to be borne in mind 
that each Government has the right laid down in the 
eleventh article of the treaty of 1842, which provides 
that the eleventh article shall continue in force until 
one or the other of the parties shall signify its wish to 
terminate it, and no longer. 

I have, ete., EDWARD THORNTON. 


This was satisfactory to the United States 
Government, and President Grant again regard- 
ed the treaty as operative, hoping before long 
to conclude a more comprehensive one with the 
British Government. 

DISCIPLES OF CHRIST. The General Mis- 
sionary Convention of the Disciples of Christ 
met at Richmond, Va., October 17th. About 
two hundred delegates were in attendance, 
representing thirteen States and the District 
of Columbia. The Rev. W. K. Pendleton pre- 
sided. The report of the General Board on 
Home Missions. showed that the total amount 
(proximately) of $45,500 had been disbursed 
by the General and State Boards in this work, 
and that through its means about 3,250 mem- 
bers had been added and 21 churches or- 
ganized. The board had secured, toward the 
formation of a permanent interest-bearing 
fund, the sum of $1,893.57; it had also in pro- 
spective the proceeds of notes to be paid in 
installments, amounting to $5,707.50; of be-— 
quests already made in wills, $21,007.36; of 
bequests which had been promised to the cor- 
responding secretary during the year, $40,000. 
A beginning of permanent funds of State con- 
ventions had been made in Ohio, Indiana, and 
Illinois. It was estimated that 200 weak con- 
gregations had been aided during the year. A 
satisfactory condition as to statistical informa- 
tion had been attained in Pennsylvania, New 
York, Ohio, and Nebraska, and the board 
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hoped, through arrangements already pro- 
jected, to be able in a few years to give the 
statistics of the entire Church. The Bible- 
school at Louisville, Ky., had been kept up 
during the year, with a class of fifteen students, 
Some ten or twelve of the young men of the 
school were already in the field, doing good 
service, in Kentucky, Texas, Alabama, and 
other parts of the South. The school, how- 
ever, had encountered difficulties, in conse- 
quence of which it had been necessary to delay 
the time of opening for the next year. The 
efforts to raise $10,000 for this school had not 
been successful. The board advised that they 
be continued, or that attention be given toa 
plan for building up local Bible-schools for 
colored ministers in as many Southern States 
as possible. A project had been formed to 
establish an institution in Mississippi to pre- 
pare colored men for the ministry, to be called 
the ‘“‘ Southern Christian Institute.’ A char- 
ter had been obtained for it, requiring $10,000 
as a minimum and $250,000 as a maximum of 
capital stock. The sum of $15,000 had been 
promised by one gentleman as soon as $10,000 
were obtained from other persons. An in- 
creasing interest was reported in the cause of 
foreign missions, and was manifested in the 
convention. This work was not yet fully or- 
ganized, but its importance was being urged 
upon the attention of the churches. 

The Sunday-school secretary reported that 
it had been impossible to obtain very general 
trustworthy statistics of the condition of the 
Sunday-schools. There had been steady, healthy 
progress in several States. More than one 
hundred institutes, conventions, and normal 
classes, had been held. State organizations 
had been perfected in Ohio (1867), Indiana 
(1867), Illinois (1868), Kentucky (1874), Iowa 
(1874), California (1875), and Missouri (1875). 
In New York, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
Texas, and Nebraska, Sunday-school work was 
considered in connection with State conven- 
tions. Steps toward organizing this work had 
also been taken in Mississippi, Virginia, and 
South Carolina. <A list was given of ten pa- 
pers published by Disciples in the interest of 
Sunday-schools, having an aggregate circulation 
of upward of 65,600 copies. Most of the week- 
ly papers of the denomination had Sunday- 
school departments. 

It was stated in the convention that $110,000 
had been given to benevolent objects during 
the year, in addition to the amount which was 
officially reported by the General Board. 
During the seven years since the general and 
State organizations of the convention for mis- 
sionary work had been formed, 88,500 mem- 
bers had been added to the churches, and 
about 260 new congregations had been or- 
ganized. ; Sistas 

The annual convention of the Christian 
Woman’s Board of Missions was held at In- 
dianapolis, Ind., October 11th. Mrs. Maria 
Jamieson presided. Reports were made by the 
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State secretaries from the States of Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Illinois, and Missouri, and con- 
tributions were received from the States of 
Ohio, Kentucky, Michigan, Pennsylvania, Ten- 
nessee, and Mississippi, not represented in the 
convention. The treasurer reported: Funds 
received, $2,921.85 ; cash disbursed, $1,120.70; 
leaving a balance in the treasury of $1,801.15. 
A resolution was adopted favoring the intro- 
duction of missionary interests into the Sun- 
day-schools and among the children at home. 
The subject of the introduction of life-mem- 
berships, as a means of securing an endowment 
fund, was considered. The society has made 
a beginning of missionary work in Jamaica. 
DOMINION OF CANADA. A military 
college has been established by the Dominion 
at Kingston, Ontario.. The course is four years, 
and is designed to impart a complete education 
in all branches of military tactics, fortification, 
engineering, and general scientific knowledge 
in subjects connected with, and necessary to, 
a thorough knowledge of the military profes- 
sion, and to qualify officers for command and 
for staff appointments. Cadets are admitted 
upon competitive examination. Parliament 
appropriated. the sum of $19,486,616.02 for 
the expenses of the Dominion for the year 
ending June 80, 1877, including $689,021.50 
for civil government, $306,175.69 for peniten- 
tiaries, $304,158 for legislation, $290,130 for 
immigration and quarantine, $952,551.50 for 
militia, $1,176,850 for public works and build- 
ings, $301,281.67 for ocean and river service, 
$386,042.50 for lighthouse and coast service, 
$301,596 for Indians, $697,591 for customs 
service, $235,800 for excise service, $2,330,291.- 
66 for maintenance and repairs of public works, 
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and $1,732,500 for post-office service. Among 
the acts of Parliament passed during the year 
are two relating to corrupt practices at elections 
of members of the House of Commons, one 
making provision for the collection and regis- 
tration of the criminal statistics of Canada, one 
amending and consolidating the laws respect- 
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ing Indians (known as the “ Indian act,” 1876), 
one amending the Dominion land acts, one 
making further provision in regard to the Su- 


preme Court and the Exchequer Court of Can-. 


ada, and one amending the insolvent act of 
1875. An important act sets apart the eastern 
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ity of Hudson’s Bay; thence southerly, follow- 
ing upon the westerly shore of the said Hud- 
son’s Bay to the point where it would be inter- 
sected by a line drawn due north from the 
place of beginning, and thence due south on 
the said last-mentioned line to the said place 

of beginning.” The es- 


timated expenditures of 


the Province of Ontario, 


for the financial year 


ending December 31, 


1877, are as follows: 


For civil government, 


$157,374 ; legislation, 


$125,750; administra- 


tion of justice, $276,222.- 


50; education, $557,- 
465; public institutions, 
maintenance, $437,848 ; 
immigration, $53,187.- 
42; agriculture, arts, lit- 
erary and scientific insti- 
tutions, $101,850; hos- 
pitals and charities, 


$59,610.90 ; — miscella- 


neous expenditure, $35,- 


700; unforeseen and un- 


provided, $50,000; pub- 
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portion of the Northwest Territories ‘‘as a 
separate district of the said Northwest Terri- 
tories by the name of the District of Keewa- 
tin.” The Lieutenant-Governor of Manitoba is 
ex officio Lieutenant-Governor of Keewatin. 
The district is bounded as follows: “ Beginning 
at the westerly boundary of the Province of 
Ontario on the international boundary-line di- 
viding Canada from thé United States of Amer- 
ica; then westerly, following upon the said in- 
ternational boundary-line to the easterly boun- 
dary of the Province of Manitoba; thence due 
north along the said easterly boundary of Mani- 
toba to the northeast angle of the said province ; 
thence due west on the north boundary of the 
said province to the intersection by the said 
boundary of the westerly shore of Lake Mani- 
toba; thence northerly, following the said west- 
erly shore of the said lake to the easterly ter- 
minus thereon of the portage connecting the 
southerly end of Lake Winnepegosis with the 
said Lake Manitoba, known as the Meadow 
Portage; thence westerly, following upon the 
trail of the said portage to the westerly ter- 
minus of the same, being on the easterly shore 
of the said Lake Winnepegosis; thence north- 
erly, following the line of the said easterly shore 
of the said lake to the southerly end of the 
portage, leading from the head of the said lake 
into Cedar Lake, known as the Cedar or ‘ Mor- 
ry Portage;’ thence northerly, following the 
trail of the said portage to the north end of 
the same on the shore of Cedar Lake; thence 
due north to the northerly limits of Canada; 
hence easterly, following upon the said north- 
of Canada to the northerly extrem- 


lic buildings, $354,427.- 

14; public works, $38,- 
400; colonization roads, $77,090; charges on 
crown-lands, $91,600; refund account, $104,- 
819.27; services in 1875 (balance), $19,223.87 : 
total, $2,540,223.10, viz.: for current expen- 
diture for 1877, $1,983,752.82 ; on capital ac- 
count, $432,927.14; for other purposes, $128,- 
543.14. 

DURBIN, Jonn Prior, D. D., the well- 
known pulpit orator and Corresponding Secre- 
tary of the Methodist- Episcopal Missionary 
Society, was born in Bourbon. County, Ken- 
tucky, in 1800; died in New York, October 17, 
1876, At the age of fourteen he was apprenticed 
toacabinet-maker, and a few years later entered 
the itinerant ministry of the Methodist Church. 
He studied at Miami University while preach- 
ing at Hamilton, Ohio, graduated at Cincinnati 


‘College, and soon after was appointed Pro- 


fessor of Languages in Augusta College, Ken- 
tucky. In 1831 he was elected chaplain of the 
United States Senate, and in 1832 became editor 
of the Christian Advocate and Journal. In 
1834 he was elected President of Dickinson 
College, at Carlisle, Pa., and during his incum- 
bency made an extensive tour of observation 
in Europe and the East. As member of the 
General Conference of 1844 he was a prominent 
actor in the great contest on slavery which di- 
vided the Church. Retiring from his office in 
1845, he was pastor of churches in Phila- 
delphia, and was also presiding elder of the 
Philadelphia District. He was Secretary of 
the Missionary Society from 1850 to 1872, 
when he retired in consequence of physical in- 
firmity. To his labors was largely due the 
establishment of missions in India, Bulgaria, 
* 
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Western and Northern Europe, and many 
parts of the United States, and the reinvigora- 
tion of those in China and elsewhere; while 
through his plans the annual contributions 
were increased from $100,000 to $600,000. 
In 1867 he visited Europe in the interest of 
missions. Besides numerous contributions to 
periodical literature, Dr. Durbin published 
“ Observations in Europe, principally in France 
and Great Britain” (2 vols. 12mo, New York, 
1844), and “ Observations in Egypt, Palestine, 
Syria, and Asia Minor” (2 vols. 12mo, 1845). 
DURINGSFELD, Ina voy, a distinguished 
poetess and writer of romances, born November 
12, 1815, at Militsch, in Lower Silesia; died 
October 22, 1876, at Canstatt, Wirtemberg. 
Her father was a military officer in the Prussian 
service, but afterward settled on an estate. 
She enjoyed only limited opportunities for ed- 
ucation in her youth. She began to write 
verses in her fifth year. In her fourteenth 
year she spent a short time at Breslau, where 
she studied the Italian and English languages. 
She afterward became distinguished for her 
talents in mastering the idioms of foreign lan- 
guages, and using them almost with the facility 
of a native. ILler first poems were published 
in the Abendzecitung, at Dresden, and soon 
attracted the attention of other journals. In 
1835, during a residence in Dresden, she be- 
came acquainted with Tiedge and other dis- 
tinguished literary men, and secured recog- 
nition in literary society. She published in 
Dresden a collection of poems, under the sig- 
nature of Thekla. This was followed by 
“Der Stern von Andalusien” (The Star of 
Andalusia), a collection of romantic poems 
in 1838, and “Schloss Goczyn” (Castle Go- 
ezyn) in 1841. In 1845 she was married to the 
Baron Otto von Reinsberg, a gentleman of 
high literary culture, with whom she resided 


by turns in Italy, Switzerland, Germany, . 


France, and Belgium. In these countries she 
made the acquaintance of the people, studied 
the language, literature, history, and customs, 
and thereby acquired a diversity of gifts, the 
evidence of which is shown in her numerous 
works. The catalogue of her writings em- 
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braces: ‘Skizzen aus der vornehmen Welt” 
(Sketches from the World of Quality, 1842- 
45), ‘* Count Chala” (1845), ‘‘ Esther ” (1854), 
“ Clotilde” (1855), and ‘ Die Literaten ” (The 
Literati, 1863)—romances of society; ‘ Mar- 
garet of Valois and her Times” (18147), and 
“ Antonio Foscarini” (1850)—historical ro- 
mances; a volume of poems entitled ‘ Fur 
Dich” (For Thee, 1855); ‘‘ Amimone, a Fairy 
Tale in Verse” (1852); ‘‘Béhmische Rosen” 
(Bohemian Roses, 1851)—translations from the 
Czech language ; “ Lieder aus Toscana” (Songs 
from Tuscany, 1855)—translations from the 
Italian; ‘‘ Aus Dalmatien” (Out of Dalma- 
tia, 1855-57), and “Von der Schelde bis 
zur Maas” (From the Scheldt to the Meuse, 
1861)—sketches of travel. She and her hus- 
band together prepared a work, entitled ‘‘ Das 
Sprichwort als Kosmopolit” (The Proverb as a 
Cosmopolite), which was published in 1863. 
Ter husband committed suicide by poison the 
day after her death. ¢ 

DUSSARD, Hirrotyts, a French writer on 
political economy, born September 4, 1798 ; 
died January 26, 1876. In 1839 he was one of 
the editors of the Répertoire de U Industrie 
Etrangére, which contained a description of 
all the most important machines invented in 
foreign countries. Afterward he wrote on 
economic subjects in the Revue Eneyclopédique, 
the Bulletin de Ferrusac, and the Temps. In 
1842 he published a work on ‘The Financial 
Condition of England, and the Measures pro- 
posed by the Whigs and the Tories.” The 
following year he became the editor-in-chief 
of the Journal des Beonomistes, which position 
he held for three years. He worked with 
M. Eugéne Daire in the revision and annota- 
tion of the works of Turgot, in the ‘‘ Collec- 
tion of the Principal Economists.” In 1848 
he was named prefect of the department of 
the Seine-Inférieure, and was elected a mem- 
ber of the Council of State by the Constituent 
Assembly. Retiring from that body, he was 
intrusted with a mission to England by M. 
Dufaure, and, while there, made a particular 
study of the charitable institutions of that 
country. 


EK 


EARTH, Tue. Comparative Statistics.— 
In the Annuat Oycropapra of 1875 for the 
first time there are presented some comparative 
statistics relating to the area and population 
of the world. <A reference is made to that 
volume for an account of many statements to 
which, this year, no later information can be 
_ added, especially to an account of former esti- 
mates of the total population of the globe, be- 
Prat with Isaac Vossius, who, in 1685, esti- 
mated it at 500,000,000, and embracing, among 

_ others, the estimates of Malte-Brun, Balbi, Von 


Roon, Berghaus, Dieterici, and the estimates 
by Behm and Wagner in the former volumes 
of the Geographisches Jahrbuch and the Be- 
vilkerung der Erde. Yn the present article we 
confine ourselves to presenting some compara- 
tive statistics relating to the earth as a whole 
which are either later than thoso published 
last year, or belong to subjects which had not 
been referred to in the ANNUAL CyoLopmpIA 


of f87B $ cig 8 
I. Present Area and Population of the Hort 
ee 

73 


—Behm and Wagner, in volume iv. 
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periodical, Die Bevilkerung der Erde (The 
Population of the Earth, Gotha, 1876), give 
the following estimates of the area and popu- 
lation of the large divisions of the world: 


TOTAL POPULATION. 
DIVISIONS. Square Miles, | — 

: 1875. 1876, 
America......6.2..: 15,882,600 84,392,000 85,519,800 
Europe.... 8,823,870 | 802,973,000 | 809,178,800 
Asia,...... 17,291,390 | 798,907,000 | 824,548,500 
RIT LGA stats 6 classe) 0 11,557,600 | 206,007,000 | 199,921,600 
Australia and Poly- 

MGBU ys oftisctivie sa os 3,423,200 4,563,000 4,748,600 
LN SRS ees 51,97. 8,160 1,896,842,000 | 1,428,917,000 


The estimate of the total population in 1876 
is an increase of over 27,000,000 on the esti- 
mate of 1875. In Europe the augmentation is 
chiefly due to the excess of births over deaths, 
both of which are now officially registered in 
most of the European countries. In the other 
large divisions of the World the changed figures 
are the result of more accurate information on 
regions hitherto but little known. 

Il. Statistics of Sex.—The numeric relations 
of the sexes in the different countries of the 
earth were as follows: 


No. of Females 
to 1,000 Males. 
No. of Females 
to 1,000 Males. 


COUNTRIES. COUNTRIES. 
208 ile Braz srsaveyes acc. v's agape 938 
1,064 || St. Pierre and Mi- | 806 
1,056 @UBION seshisiarseis 
1,045 —— 
1,043 Amierica,..2.03.. 908 
1,088 
1,087 || Lagos ..... aietetetaiate rele LO 
.| 1,086 || St. Helena........... 1,081 
1,026 || Egypt.........0.000- 1.025 
Austro-Hungary fe Ae 1,024 ere Colony. .temas 950 
WRUssldss awices'v ss. Ph 022 1 Gambian... 5. oc. sls 942 
ais) Mayotte and NossiBé) 173 
Mauritins,.........0.5 647 
Réunion.,..... Seon 547 
rine deers aes step pte 989 Africa...... Og On . hy 
Belgium..... Ber tae ecel 2G — 
Roumania........... «| 959 
984 
971 
943 
932 
918 
909 
898 
818 
618 
Straits Settlements ..| 5387 
Hong-Kong..........| 865 
ASIA... 0 ccc sees] 948: 


Australia, New Zea- 817 
land, and Tasmania j 


ai The Largest Oities.—The population of 
principal cities of the earth was as aw 
to the latest accounts: 


Population. 
secsece 3,499,428 
mores Ay ‘851, 792 
Seah 028, 622 


pe eee * 11045000 
juburbs) (1875)......... tes ; 


"966, 858 
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CITIES. Population. 
5. Vienna (without the military) (1875)......-.... 1,001,999 
Gr’ Gan Cons ss astern eoete netic eae nieie eles ee carcuese 1,000,000 
. Biangtan (Hunanyingemaccmessidcsaclesceeivce esse 1,000,000 
S77 Siangfoo (Shensl). a sckameeresa eile at sis esleices 1,000,000 
9. Tchantchowfoo (Fokien)...............00s000 ib 000; 000 
205 Tientsin: (Chih ys snes semis slo ciel aietelaicts 930,000 
dity Philadelphia: (1876) semeeantaaeetaancre. eartsests oa 817,448 
12, Tchingtoofoo (Szechuen) <©.....0......5.....-. 800,000 
i8: Calcutta (India) (1871), 022. Genie seis ce) = 4101's 794,645 
day Tokio (Japan) (1872) 1b, «cere mee ticles ss ese c 674,447 
15. 8t. Petersburg (1869). BBO Ob Bi ART C ce mos 667,963 
16. Bombay (India) (1871), 644,405 
ee LORCOW:., « «cjalda,: cine adeeen Rape oe commenters 601,969 
dSy Constantinople:./-(. «i < </2 1h goers ae merelrecieraa 600,000 
LO MORTON 2 aos ws aPhelaserwidle Yala « ateie via et eeeteg aera 600,000 
20. Hang-chowfoo (Chihkiang) .......... 0.002005 600,000 
21. Hankow (CElpeh ects Rathas's Goeterrcs Seeoctaanieente 600,000 
22. Shoohing) (Chibkiang)........c..:00-s0ee000eb ee 600,000 
Zn Glasgvow (UST6) aces soc \- deaisaes des cece sneele 


24. Liverpool (1876)... 
25. Brooklyn (1875) 
26. Bangkok (Siam) 
27, Pekin 


28° Soochow. (Kiwabpsl) jie: <creisasinaccaseaiecee s« 500,000 
29. Wanchow (Chihkiang)...........s.2.ecee0 +. 500,000 
30 { Magnichesveni(S(0))sjsante ee Gayeteie «stale eicts:s's siete 857,917 

eM AILORAN (LS TO) cle, wate oaattens a ajaiavelats.elate are 188,425 
81, Nangking(Kowangel). -c<dccvcjecsceeeccccs sacs 450,000 
BPO te QUIN G (LOO) scesrcis e'siaveia cielaterceaidisiaie euler ache 450,000 
Po meNAples MUSUE)ls \erotisiar shies: sileele a eicthe desea’ ee 415,549 
84... Chicago. (AST) hteivemieiecisters erveiate aietele elelslerwiarwaistare 410,000 
Sb.e Dacha (RWAanetun ge). sas ci, cece aes svccwises 400,000 
86) Madras-(Tndia) (A802) Sia... 4 0 wisi ules ce ae oa 897,552 
STeikiotoc(Sapan) (USTZ) ves sigh laniclecow ce disiaiiee cleo 874,496 
Bee Ozska(Papan) (LST2). wad srreniciatre incre ac eineisiels 273,000 
89, Birmingham (England) be anemone .- 871,889 
40, Yangchoo oe pena 

(ETD) a5) asao1eichatere Steve. elena .. 858,70 

41. Brussels } Gwvithout suburbs) (18%4).....0.0.. 182,785 
42. Cairo (Egypt) (187 Dy 849,883 


(1875 
48. Hamburg { twithon suburbs) (1873) «...... 


44, Boston (Mass. ) (1875) 
AGW MBUTIGy (LSIO) 5 Kasiatslo:s ta ad Oram eR ties < coe cine 
A app V OHI GL OU) aia sfeteleiate oiaie ls; clnye/afel-ieier a evstejeiciols/ a shele 
47. Warsaw (1876)...........0.000- ace lsieieycleinrs siete 
4OR Dubin (STD ie mavens sata sean ise tesco 
49. Marseilles (1872)........... 

50. Buda-Pesth (1875) ..... 

51. Amoy (Fokien) ....... 
52. Kumamotoo (Japan)............. Herabeen cates 
58. Leeds (1876)............ 
BA Amsterdam (18TH) 3 orc cy aiciel sane sie s-icns teers 
55. Lucknow (India) Gene 
56. Shanghai (Kwangsi).. 
Bi. Lienkong (ROKIen) 73. cc. 6csscevscune ner escs 
58. Rio de Janeiro (Brazil) (1872) ; 


_obOs Sheffield: (186) \.s jess 'eeuh. 0s te elec os deine te 


60; Baltimore: (Md.) (18T0)\ iss science nets Cage. 
Gils AEDT CISD Bernaparapodcbucmecondacudocabcou 
62. San Francisco (Cal.) (1875) 
63. Taijuenfoo (Szechuen).. 

64. Tchungkingfu (Szechuen) 
65. Weihien (Shangtung).. 


‘ f} 
66. Milan { (without Corpi Santi) (1871).......... 199/009 
67. Breslau (1875)...... 2 Leuooreootene Ran faeredcas 239,050 
68. Copenhagen (1876)............ Sarterd Wyarai sie sees. 230,000 
69. rare (LUE hoc dusoobenonoe 
M0. Mexico. 20.06. 5 o<+ aldo aes 5 ; 
71. Lisbon (1864), BOL DELL DOCOCET CODD DDO cn Gener 224,068 
72, Bucharest (1878).. PEC CRCEDOCCDOCHorELS 221,805 
78. Cincinnati one (1870) .: Bal eter atelatalclalstayetevcteyeter alae 216,239 
74, Edinburgh (1876)..........- hele sree detstatelele ome LONAS, 
1. Maltigeeae (Australia) (isi4).. PECOKCROCOSOOORECS 12,178 
76. pan ( {Heypt) (1872) coves 212,084 
(Ter Tuel BIG | ULSD) oictasevcetorate ovoceiee.!ela\afereurnelel w/dh/akivie) gO AaUg a 
78. Gwalior (ind ia) Sasavar ators stele bee eure areyajecd wore Wee ped 
79. Hyderabad (India) .. ata ste tetera 4; qiap ofa Rie cere s lee Ra OU LOU 
80. Yongping Rone. Area treats ,0) 
81. Kajosina (Japan)........ ees 
82, Tehangtukoo (C hibli)....,... 
883. Tchoo-yang ( NESE HEE) 4. aa 


84. Tsinanfoo (Shangtung) .... c 
85. Woochang (Hupeh) .......... 


IV. The Railroads of the World. —The 
length of the railroads in 1875 was as fol 
lows (in ee % kilometre = W 62 q 
lish mile): 


200, 000 
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; ae The development of the railroads of the 
oT nies: ial VOtNESE metres,  WOrld will be found in the following table. The 
statements for the years 1830-70 are accord- 
Belgium.........-.- 8,499: |} Chili....... canine ee ing to Dr. G, Stirmer, ‘‘ Geschichte der Hisen- 
Luxemburg......... 273 || Uruguay (1876).... 7 ” c 
Great Britain....... 26,818 Argentine Republic} 2,120 bahnen (1872) : 
Switzerland (1876)..| 2,807 || Peru............... 1,582 : 
x Costa Rica......... 59 YEARS. Kilometres. YEARS. Kilometres. 
; Canada.... 6,719 P 
Honduras . ae 90" 1S80cnaecceapetes SSOWGISTO cbs sse neers 921,980 
Paraguay........++. 12) “1640.¢ me name SSOMBIOT che cece sen 235,375 
British Guiana... .. 96%  1650cmeeee epee $8,022 || 1872............ 951,082 
Mexico......:..... 59D” A8hb ime s aries CSTR GNPASTB: Ll. eos ose 270,071 
p sf Brazile aeinet ere a T660S “ABO eee oe neiee MOG.886) [1 ISTE ccattoet olen 283,07: 
Portugal (Oct. 1, °76)/ 967 || Colombia.......... 108), A865 SF) cs ente HABLA IBID: obs cece» oo 295,783 
Roumania (1576)....| 1,233 || Venezuela (1876)... 113 
Sweden 5 Bolivia... ..-..5.2.. 130 
Turkey Ecuador (1874) The average increase’ per year was as fol- 
Bigs 
Finland America lows: } 
Norway... 
Greece.........+++- Mauritius YEARS. Kilometres. YEARS. Kilometres. 
z 142 689. Egypt....-.---+00- 
De ee ce Haseth eto pices TERUG) ugbaune 826 1865-70. yee 
a ; > obi Joona sade 1840450. 0c. 40.. 1,767 1870-71. 13,39 
eatin Tells ot 10.406 || Cape Colony 1845-50... ..0s000 4120 || 187172. 15,657 
te A ASDOS EE cence 6.025 || 187273... 19,039 
ere (Me cs 185560. 002.0000, 774s || 1873274... 18,001 
401-|| arnt WS60PE5i nea seeee 7,646 A8T4 15.5.8 swe 12,711 
ADIT... 5.2205 snes 
ieee hee 4, 1876)/ 105 || New Zealand (1874)| 886 pose 
na (1876)........ ____5|) Tasmania (1874)... 72 V. Postal and Telegraph Statistics of the 
A gi a 12.370 || Australia U8i4)....| 2,296 7onJg.—The postal and telegraph statistics 
RAG Btates 120,148 Australasia....... 2,708 of the world, embracing post-offices and let- 
bal... ‘ 640 ters, telegraph lines, wires, stations, and tele- 
Jamaica,........... 43 "Potsl:< toa. 295,788 grams, were as follows: 
POSTAL TELEGRAPHS,. 
: COUNTRIES, F 
Year, 18 Letters, Year. Lines, Wires. | Stations. | Telegrams, 
Offices. 
Belgium ....... a horas RyoseR ee stertetetateles v's be NOT 486 | 69,000,000 | 1874 | 4,959 | 22,085 586 | 4,117,000 
Denmark 412 | 16,500,000 | 1875 | 2,780] 7653] 203} 912,000 
Glotiaany fakes akin sroren reste ers . 8,048 | 576,000,000 1875 | 45,273 | 163,216} 5,484 113,681,000 
France D177 | 341,100,000 | 1875 | 51,700 | 144,579] 4,266 10,952,000 
Gracdeh ene nmeetandns ascites 1874 136 2;600,000 | 1875 | 1,600 | 1,800 69 | 284,01 
TGRO SUSE riba yctilarerertelonoreprarors nines 1875 | (2) |1,009000,000 | 1872 | 89,208 | 169.437] 5,600 | 2,766,000 
Ln ncod anes isin eee toe i874 | 2,799 | °104’500;000 | 1875 | 21/437 | 73,512} 1,692 | 5,846,000 
Mothoflandsypv.a cer cont scare cone REO 1875 | 1.246 | 46,200,000 | 1875 | 3,440 | 12,333] 830 | 2,215,000 
BNR Ne acts ataartetrotdtean eter are 1872 719 7500000 | 1875 | 7175} 12405} 171 | ‘781,000 
Austro-Hungary .......0..0.s0005 1875 | 6,074 | 285300,000 | 1875 | 47170 | 183.004] 8,099 } 6,804,000 
Ponta hereirtslosecheeto cient 1876 557 (?) 1876 | 3533 | 7,656} 144 | 1,055,000 
Roumania pte See ieee a 1875 236 6,600,000 | 1875 | 8820} 6842] 167 | 872,000 
Ussia i ' 
. Caucasus f Ce ee i ee er 1875 8,412 66,200,000 1875 81,545 161,476 1,691 3,800,000 
MINTO ae atrettanc asona.o3 ee 1875 85 2,000,000 
BiWed oft cprcecravrreterrot sapctatrorersat oN ee ERE 1875 | 1,820 | 16,200,000 | 1875 | 7,959 | 19,877] _ 521 | 1,010,000 
Bwitserland yi ransanaticarancnance hens 1875 789 | 68,100,000 | 1875 | 6,570 | 17,799] 1,002 | 2,965,000 
er vile ee tonees eterna utneeh aa eae 1872 | (2) 1,200,000 | 1874 | 1,461 | 2,146 87-| 165,000 
UE ae eee Smear DCEO MENT iy ORT bbe 1874 | 2365] 75,300,000 | 1874 | 12,020 | 97,114] 225 | _ 938,000 
STRIP or-vraer ncraveretotovere. telat rotor et teats eee (?) 2) | 1875 | 25,282 | 48650) 444 | 1,211,000 
On bee States eoresearetcmrrldovrarstonstutar-toro noha 1875 | 85,547 | 705,100,000 | 18759 122,776 | 808,000) 7,218 |18,730,000 
anada........ 63 1875 | 4,892 | 24.:000,000 | 1871 | 16,121 | 26,142 829 | 1,142,000 
Mexico....... Steere waren Ate 1874 855 1,600,000 | 1875 | 9,250} | @ 194 ) 
Argentine Republic....... 1875 | (?) 4,600,000 | 1875 | 7,650 | 15,892| (2) 180 
1) 5 a rie 1874} (2) 12'400,000 | 1875 | 5151 | 8,628 ST Cart. 
Chili... 1873 | () 5,100,000 | 1875 | 4,265 ?) 5D | | 270 
OLS 1815 crore tote ors ole averaretolakesstaratenraterssy amen h Ale eae (?) (?) 1875 2,045 ?) (2) 98 
MOMABUAY va. 0:/orrrorechine'rontdde gaaenneee eek 1878 | (?) 1,100,000 | 1875 | 1,542 ) Q) Q) 
BoAtd let ariicieea nu nntion on we dlalae chron ah eee (2) (?) 1875 | (2) £ 820)|...-.16 Oia 
Re PEOTSIAT. 070. LUGE hotles cuselencs men S76 | 8,966 | 7,646 46 675 
. British Indis.ceseeevvesiecere 1875 | 3,492 | 104,400,000 | 1874 | 26451] (?) | 225] 788 
MP WCHATD daisies vorantureicha tren 1875 |?) 3,400,000 | 1875 | 5,504} (2). 66 | 828. 
sd Japan... 1874 | 8,244] 17,100,000 | 1875 | 2,882] (2) Ce fr) eee 
Egypt... 1873 | (2) 4,200,000 | 1878 | 6486 | 13,750 1 563 
; eas ‘ 1875 180 (?) 1874 | 5849 | 9,005 95 at 
DOGS. srrrveristorownncronreee emi a BULB TSA Ee (py pe STAs gk OAauleee TOD 9 7 
Australia, with New Zealand and Tasmania,...| 1873 | 2,160 | 40,500,000 | 1875 | 22,089 | 27,469 G58 @). 
€ Perr 7 7 5 ; ; - =a 7 > 3 iS 
Bee a3 . : i vF: ee | t i enon! 
ECUADOR (Repfsrica pet Eovapor), an bounded on the north by the United States of 


lependent state of South America, lying 
between latitude 1° 5’ north and 5° 30’ south, 
and longitude 69° 52’ and 80° 


Colombia and Brazil, on the east by the empire 
‘ just named, on the south by Peru, and on the 
35’ west. Itis west by the PacificOcean, 
s J ad 
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The territory of the republic is divided into 
thirteen provinces, including the Galapagos 
Islands, the capital of which is Albemarle.* 

The following table shows the population of 
eleven of the provinces, according to an offi- 
cial return published in 1875: 


PROVINCES. Population. Capitals, 

ACV Te ecie os vie sisisias te\s soe 149,108 | Cuenca, 
Chimborazo 110,860 Riobamba. 
Esmeraldas............ 8,000 | Esmeraldas. 
CURLEY ammeter Vote cte'e'!ss\m,sisiaf0'e sie » 87,427 | Guayaquil 
ETH DADURE Ae ase Vee cle lsicis cocci’ 77319 | Ibarra. 
MAG OR teetaietettteisialeie\e.v.a/oie'esie's n1c\</si0 /« 76,140 | Latacunga, 
Loja....... - 0 SSA SE CP ABSORE 60,784 | Loja. 
DOS SoU ce venient = chidceetn teers 61,922 | Babahoyo. 
UBT tamil Aetatecia's «(5 eicieie wo tied oue's 59,098 | Portoviejo. 
NORA GI crane aS cece sis.0'e's'e.ciaree cio 102,281 Quito, 
MUR GUTAPTB. once gcc ccecc cies 73,143 | Ambato, 

SENS CON rele pmipisiais otviasie die sielo sijas 866,137 
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ported to stand as follows:* Foreign debt 
(£1,824,000, British loan of 1855), $12,845,000 ; 
home debt, $7,250,000; total $20,095,000 pesos. 

In the first quarter of 1876 an arrangement 
for the reduction of the debt, by the conver- 
sion of the one per cent. stock into new six 
per cent. bonds, was authorized by the Legis- 
lature. 

No official statistics of the commerce of 
Ecuador were published in 1876; and the 
latest concerning the imports are still those 
of 1871. 

With such a spirit of jealousy between two 
important sections of a country as that reigning 
between the inhabitants of the coast-region 
and those of the elevated plateaus of Ecuador, 


In the return above referred to no mention 
was made of the provinces of Oriente (capital 
Archidona) and Galapagos. 

Of the 866,137 inhabitants given in the fore- 
going table, 461,254 were females; and to the 
total should be added some 200,000 uncivilized 
Indians. 

The population of Quito, the capital, was 
ast down at 76,000 for the year already allud- 
ed. to. 

The President of Ecuador is Dr. Antonio 
Borrero, inaugurated on December 8, 1875. 

The cabinet is composed of the following 
ministers: Interior and Foreign Affairs, : 
Treasury, Sefior Francisco P. Icaza; and War 
and the Navy, General Julio Saenz. 

The commandants-general of Quito and of 
Guayaquil are Senor José Martinez de Aparicio 
and OColone! Teodoro Gomez de la Torre, re- 
spectively, both of whom received their ap- 
pointments simultaneously with the members 
of the cabinet. 

~The armed force comprises some 1,200 men, 
and the navy is composed of three small 
steamers. d 

_ Public instruction is still under the exclusiv 
control of the clergy, and the Christian Broth- 
ers, whose zealous efforts have already been 
productive of excellent results. The number 
of schools goes on steadily increasing in the 
various continental provinces; large numbers 
of text-books have been procured, mainly 
from New York; and neither pains nor money 
will, it is promised, be spared in order to the 
completest possible organization and develop- 
ment of the school system now introduced. | 
Of the national revenue, which in 1875 
amounted to 3,650,510 Ecuadorian pesos (= 
2,591,862), nearly one-half was derived from 
he custom-house receipts. 
_ The national expenditure in the same year 
amounted to 3,985,560 pesos (= $2,829,747), 
aoe a deficit of 335,050 pesos (= $237,- 
S85 pas, . 
- ‘In January, 1875, the national debt was re- 
* For the area, see the ANNUAL CyrcLopp14 for 1873. 
/ -voL, xvi—16 A 
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the most insignificant elements of discord are, 

not infrequently, magnified into pretexts for 

open violence. The administration of Garcia 

Moreno gave rise to murmurings which, while 

they were easily stifled in the Alpine valleys 

on a level with that in which stands the capi- 

tal, found fresh vent at Guayaquil, and on_ 
many occasions swelled into turbulent pro- 

tests. 

His successor, Dr. Borrero, does not seem 
to have as yet succeeded in conciliating the 
sympathies of the people of the littoral re- 
gions; so far from it, indeed, that a serious at- 
tempt has already been made to overthrow his 
government. ; 


* Interesting particulars concerning the debt will be found 
in the ANNUAL CycLopazprA for 1875. P 
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The speech delivered br Dr. Borrero on the 
occasion of his inauguration, on December 8, 
1876, presents his views of public policy. The 
following is a translation: 

The oath which I have taken to-day is not, sir, as 
you have well said, a mere formula, but a solemn 
compromise made to my God and my country. As 
a sincere Catholic, I will protect the religion of our 
fathers—a religion which has civilized the whole 
world, and which I think has not an enemy in all 
Ecuador. To attack the Catholie religion would be 
treason to the country, because, if Ecuador is now a 
civilized and cultivated nation, she owes it entirely 
to the light received from the Evangelical Church. 
The Ecuadorian Church will be therefore really in- 
dependent, and the Government will protect that 
independence, respecting it, and making it respected 
by all. A church which is not free is not the church 
established by Jesus Christ, nor is it the most pow- 
erful element of social civilization and progress, but 
on the contrary an instrument of oppression and 
tyranny. 

The duties which I have contracted with my 
ce untry are set forth in the Constitution; but as 
that Constitution is vicious, it is natural that we 
should reform it; and the reform has already been 
begun by the honorable Senators and Deputies. 
Upon this point I think it well to indicate to you 
what are my ideas. The political world, if we may 
say so, is divided into two principal schools of gov- 
ernment. According to one, the permanent subjec- 
tion of a nation to tutelage, under a strong and re- 
pressive government, is the best and most convenient 
system for the political, social, and material progress 
of a nation. According to the other, the govern- 
ment ought to hold, forthe rule of its conduct, the 
liissez fawe Nee hacer), so much recommended by 
that class of politicians. I think, sir, that a tutor- 
government is unacceptable equally for governor and 
governed: for the first, because, if the tutorship of 
a minor is a heavy duty, that of a nation must be 
an insupportable task; and for the second, because 
the dignity of man, without which he becomes a 

-mzre machine, is incompatible with a government 
which does all and directs all for him, Popular 
suffrage, the free press, public opinion, and moral 
sanction, ete., are not required, when the govern- 
ment believes itself omnipotent and omniscient, and 
consequently infallible. I do not hold, therefore, 
with a tutor-government, for that government means 
only a permanent dictatorship, and the degradation 
of the nation. , 

As little do I hold with a government of the Jais- 
sez faire principles of certain visionary politicians, 
because such a government is incapable of fulfilling 
the duties imposed by God on those who direct pub- 
lic affairs. If liberty is sacred, authority is not less 
80; if the first has its rights, so also has the latter ; 
but if liberty wishes to overstep its bounds, and be- 
come license, if force and violence wish to overcome 
justice and right, then authority is called, on its part, 
to restrain this license, and to withhold the ad- 
vances of that anarchy which is far more dangerous 
and to be dreaded than is authority. 

The two principal public liberties which are the 
essence of the republican system, and which con- 
tribute more than any others to the culture and the 
progress of a nation, are the liberty of election and 
the freedom of the press. The first is the exercise 
of the most important of political rights; the second 
is the expression of the sentiments, the necessities, 
and the opinions, of the governed. Without liberty 
of election, the republic would have no solid, legiti- 
mate base on which to erect the political and social 
edifice; because a government which does not de- 
rive its origin from this pure fount is contrary to 
the law of God and of humanity, and, for the same 
reason, destitute of all authority. Without a free 
press, there are no means of restraining the ex- 
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cesses of power, nor any means of exploring the 
public sentiments; there is nothing to guide the 
government in grave and difticult questions, nor, 
finally, anything to lead public opinion in the direc- 
tion of true scientific, literary, and political prog- 
ress. Under my administration, then, there will be 
in Ecuador full liberty of election, a legally free 
press; and, moreover, all legitimate freedom will be 
real and effective. 

Raised without title or merit to supreme power, 
by the popular vote, and not by any party or fac- 
tion, I do not see, in my fellow-countrymen, to 
whom I owe so much, and from whom I have re- 
ceived the most splendid mark of distinction and 
confidence, one party of oppressors, and another of 
oppressed people; but I see a nation of brothers, 
strongly interested in working together for the 
honor and advancement of the country. A govern- 
ment which has its origin in revolution and violence 
and not in the popular will, needs to sustain itself 
by tyrannical and oppressive measures; but a gov- 
ernment raised up by the force of justice, which is 
the only legitimate and respectable force ; a govern- 
ment whose origin is not vitiated or corrupted, be- 
cause it is born of the genuine will of the people; 
a government, in fact, which has been placed at the 
head of the destinies of the nation which it is called 
upon to rule, by assuredly providential cireum- 
stances, has nothing to fear, and needs nothing but 
the codperation of good citizens, the aid of our loyal 
and disciplined army, and of its worthy and hon- 
orable generals like yourself. I assure you there- 
fore, sir, that the authority with which I am now, 
against my own will, invested, and to which I never 
for one moment aspired, will not be used for an evil 
end, to plot against public liberties, nor to enthrone 
despotism, but to guarantee the reign of justice, of 
order, and of liberty, and to render practical and_ 
effective the popular, elective, alternative, and re- 
sponsible republic—a republic which, until to-day, 
has only existed in writing, in the eight constitu- 
tions which we have had in Ecuador. To bring to 
a good end the programme which I have indicated, 
Ido not count upon my weak powers, I count onl 
upon the protection of the All-Powerful, whic 
never fails for him who, like myself, is animated by 
the purest patriotism, and the most upright and just 
intentions. 


The revolution already alluded to broke out 
in September, headed by General Veintemilla, 
military commandant of Guayaquil, and who 
had been appointed to that post for the pur- 
pose of maintaining order and peace in the dis- 
affected district. All the available forces dis- 
pensable from the capital were placed at his 
disposal, as the Government placed implicit 
confidence in his loyalty. By the end of the 
month the insurrection was gaining adherents 
in the neighboring provinces; yet Borrero, 
spite of the imminence of the peril, had not 
retired from the presidency. He declared his 
intention to stay in Quito and oppose the in- 
surgents. 

EGGERT, Franz Xaver, a German painter 
on glass, born in 1802; died in October, 1876. 
He studied decorative painting in Augsburg, 
attended the Art Academy in Munich in 1824, 
and was afterward employed in the Royal 
Glass-painting Establishment. He was en- 
gaged on the windows in the church at Aue, 
and in the cathedral in Cologne, where he ex- 
ecuted the greater part of the ornamentation. 
In 1837 he published several folios of Gothie 
ornaments, which he had engraved on st: 
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imself, and from 1841 to 1849 the glass-paint- 
igs of the church at. Aue, for which he re- 
sived from King Frederick William IV. first 
1e small and then the large gold medal for 
rt. In 1852 he published fifteen illustrations 
f the Salvator church in Kilndown, England. 
fter the Royal Glass-painting Establishment 
‘as broken up, he established his own, and fur- 
ished numerous beautiful works, among them 
1e windows of the cathedral at Basel, the 
ithedral at Constance, the Protestant church- 
3 at Baden-Baden, at Burgdorf in Switzerland, 
ad others. 

EGYPT,* a country of Northeastern Africa, 
ominally a pashalik of the Turkish Empire, 
ut virtually an independent state since 1811. 
he ruler of Egypt, who has the name of 
hedive, is Ismail Pasha, born at Cairo, De- 
sxnber 31, 1830, second son of Ibrahim, the 
m. of Mehemet Ali; succeeded to the Govern- 
ent at the death of his uncle, Said Pasha, 
anuary 18,1863. The eldest son of the Khe- 
ive, Mohammed Tefwick, born in 1852, is 
resident of the Privy Council; his eldest 
ym, Prince Abbas Bey, was born July 14, 
874. The second son of the Khedive, Prince 
fussein Kamil, born in 1858, is member of 
1e Privy Council, and Minister of War and 
olonies, The third son, Hassan, also born in 
853, is lieutenant @ la suite in the Prussian 
rmy. 

By the annexation of Darfour and other 
srritories, Egypt has largely increased in 
oth area and population. At the beginning 
f 1875, the area and population of the large 
ivisions of which Egypt is now composed 
rere as follows: 


TERRITORIES. Square Miles. | Population. 

Hgypt Propers, 0... sensese 212,606.7 5,252,000 
Me amen seen tty! 333.792.52 | 1,000,000 
Egyptian Soodan.............. 322,992.10 | 10,670,000 
AL Ole Maem tiatclein ene «te sie sqccc'ss 869,391.32 | 16,922,000 


The population of that part of Soodan which 
elonged to the Khedive previous to the re- 
ent annexation was estimated, in 1874, by 
funzinger Bey, the Governor of the coasts 
f the Red Sea, at 5,000,000, divided as fol- 
WS: 


hartoom.... 750,000 mostly Arabs. 

arshoda,.... 250,000 mostly negroes. 

snnaar...... 500,000 Arabs and negroes. 

BSOG) «15.0% 500,000 Arabs and negroes. - 

ordofan..... 1,000,000 one-half Arabs and one-half negroes, 

erbera,..... 250,000 Arabs. 

ongola...... 250,000 Arabs and poebre. " aus 
- adendoa, one-fo' 

‘a 1,000,000 4 i one, 

qakin....... 250,000 Hadendoa, 

assowah.... 250,000 mostly Tigré; a few Dankali. 


~ Total... .5,000,000 
The new acquisitions of Egypt in Soodan 


* For latest statistics of foreigners, of population of large 


ties, of exports, of commerce of Alexandria, of movement | 
shipping in the principal ports, ete., see ANNUAL CxCLO- 


‘or 1874. 


. 
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embrace the land of the Baris, of which Colonel 
Baker took possession on May 26, 1871; of 
Darfour, annexed in 1874; of Shegga and the 
neighboring districts, which, in1874, were 
transferred by their ruler to the Khedive; the 
Basen or Kunama country ; the Danakil coast 
as far as Bab-el-Mandeb, with Berbera (occu- 
pied in 1873), and other points on the coast 
near Berbera. The area and population of 
these territories, according to the latest esti- 
mates,* were as follows: 


TERRITORIES. Square Miles. | Population. 
Landjofithe, Bari..3.....-aseay oss 6,378.20 120,000 
MALOU Saige a: «selene <<. 8ORe fies 106,303.85 5,000,000 
Shegga and neighboring districts..| 85,042.68 400,000 
Land of the Basen......:.....625 6,208.11 150,000 
Danakil coast, with Berbera...... OSS TSI208 <a 

New acquisitions............. 210,310.54 | 5,670,000 
Former possessions.......... 112,681.55 5,000,000 
Motaler). 5th. sich ofeias PtiSics es 822,992.09 | 10,670,000 


The revenue of Egypt for the financial year 
ending September 10, 1875—year 1591 of the 
Coptic calendar—was calculated in the official 
budget estimates at 2,108,498 purses (1 purse 
= $24.75), and the expenditure at 2,105,295 
purses, leaving a surplus of 3,198 purses. 

The public debt of Egypt is divided into two 
classes, the funded debt of the state and the 
personal debt of the Khedive. There is, be- 
sides, a floating debt. In October the funded 
debt was estimated at £49,000,000, the float- | 
ing debt at £7,000,000; total state debt, £56- 
000,000. The.personal debt of the Khedive was 
estimated at £13,000,000. The real amount 
of his debt is, however, not yet fully known. 
On August 1, 1875, an English authority esti- 
mated the floating debt at £15,900,000, or, in- 
cluding the floating debt of the Khedive, se- 
cured on his personal property, the daira, at 
£22,000,000. 

Egypt is bound to pay an annual tribute of 
£700,000 to Turkey. She has also to furnish. 
a contingent of 15,000 men to the Turkish 
army. She cannot make treaties other than 
those of a commercial character, name embas- 
sadors at foreign courts, or build iron-clads ; 
but she raises and expends her own revenue, 
appoints her own officials, from ministers 
down to policemen, and, in fact, in all that 
relates to her home Government, she is en- 
tirely free. 

In 1875 the aggregate length of railways 
which were in operation was 1,528 kilometres — 
(1 kilometre = 0.62 mile). The telegraph- 
lines had, in 1878, a length of 6,486 kilo- 
metres, and the telegraph-wires of 13,750 kilo- 
metres. : 

The aggregate number of letters and news- 
papers received and dispatched by the Egyp- 
tian, Austrian, Italian, and Grecian mails, was 
as follows: 


ee Behm and Wagner's Bevilkerung der Erde, iii, 
p. 112. , 
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MAIL, Letters. | Newspapers, 
Egyptian........--...-.- 1,696,357 378,95T 
PRCES TTC e elstelctoiche, «10 afels'e't> 2TS 168 9 5 eerie 
PEAMBI 25 ecicieicca cine sass 824,500 186,100 
GHECIBN 5 1... ce eee ness 58,272 27,272 


The movement of shipping, from 1870 
1875, was as follows: 


YEAR, Vessels, Tonnage. 
486 455,911 
765 761,467 
1,082 1,439,169 
1,173 2,085,073 
1,264 2,423,672 
1,494 2,940,708 


The total expenditures for the construction 
of the Suez Canal and the first arrangements 
amounted, up to the close of the year 1873, to 
471,769,980 trancs. The value of the buildings 
and the inventory belonging to the company 
was estimated, in 1874, at 21,795,545 francs. 
The income of the company was, in 1871, 13,- 
276,000 francs; in 1872, 18,825,000; in 1878, 
24,831,127; in 1874, 26,726,145; in 1875, 30,- 
844,636. The expenditures were, in 1871, 15,- 
918,000 francs; in 1872, 16,253,000; in 1873, 
17,346,109 ; in 1874, 18,667,568; in 1875, 17,- 
946,547. Surplus in 1872 (the first year which 
showed a surplus), 2,071,279 francs ; in 1873, 
7,485,077 ; in 1874, 8,059,577. 

Mr. Cave, who was sent to Egypt by the 
British Government at the close of 1875 (see 
AnNuAL Cyctop£pta for 1875) to examine the 
financial condition of the country, finished his 
examination and made his report in March. 
The report began with a criticism of the past 
administration of Egyptian finances, and an 

inquiry into the causes which had brought 
about, the state of things then existing. The 
country had suffered much from the dis- 
honesty and wastefulness of its officials. The 
Khedive’s Government, with the intention of 
raising enough capital to pay off the floating 
debt, had made a law enabling land-owners to 
commute the land-taxes on terms which en- 
tailed the sacrifice of half the revenues from 
this source for all time, for the sake of obtain- 
ing eleven times the annual amount for the 
period of twelve years. The result was disas- 
trous, in that the sum at present only sufficed 
to pay the interest on the floating debt, while, 
after 1886, the Egyptian revenue, which now 
produced $53,445,350, would by the operation 
of the above law lose an annual sum of $12,- 
250,000. The normal expenditure of the Gov- 
ernment was about $45,403,405, more than 
half of which was devoted to the service of 
the debt. very available portion of the rev- 
enue was pledged as security for the loans. 
The present pressure arose from the Khedive’s 
inability to meet the bonds of the floating 


debt, which were continually falling due, and - 


were estimated to amount to at least $91,- 


215,380. The second part of the report re- 
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ferred to the possibility of combining anc 
consolidating the whole debt, in the event ot 
British credit taking the place of Egyptiar 
credit, in which case a diminution of the rates 
of interest, resulting from the guarantee bj 
England, would allow of the entire repurchas¢ 
of the Suez Canal without imposing fresh bur. 
dens on the country. This combination was 
however, rendered impossible through the op: 
position of other governments. In the thirc 
part of his report, Mr. Cave suggested the con- 
version of the whole Egyptian debt into ¢ 
stock bearing seven per cent. interest, and the 
appointment of a person who should inspire 
confidence at the head of a Board of Contro 
to supervise the collection of taxes. Mr. Cave 
thought that if the present debt were replacec 
by one bearing a moderate rate of interest 
there was no reason why the country shoulc 
not quickly recover, as its revenues wer 
deemed sufticient, if properly managed, to mee’ 
its liabilities. In the course of the debates ir 
the British Parliament, March 31st, on Egyp. 
tian finances, a statement by Mr. Disraeli, tha 
the Khedive was opposed to the publicatiox 
of the report, excited some question; but the 
explanation was made that the report con 
tained statements concerning the transaction: 
between the father of the Khedive and the 
great powers which were not suitable for pub- 
lication, but that the practical results of th 
report, as well as the statement of the presen 
condition of Egyptian finances, would be made 
public at an early day. The report was actual. 
ly laid before the Parliament on the 7th o: 
April. 

At the beginning of the year the Italiai 
Government sent Signor Scialoja to Egypt t« 
effect a financial management with the Khediv« 
in the interest of the Italian creditors. I 
May he was appointed by the Khedive presi 
dent of a newly-constituted Chief Council o: 
Finance, and shortly afterward made a repor 
substantially agreeing with that of Mr. Cave 
and advised the Khedive to adopt a plan o: 
settlement very similar to that recommendec 
by the English agent. Negotiations wer 
opened in April with French parties proposing 
to relieve the most pressing necessities of th 
Khedive, and undertake the settlement of af 
fairs, to the defeat of the English plan, bu 
they were very soon broken off. On the 25tl 
of May the Khedive issued his decree for th 
unification of the public debt. It provided fo 
the issue of seven per cent. bonds, with inter 
est from the 15th of July, 1876, to be redeem 
able at par within sixty-five years, with half 
yearly drawings; to be issued to bearer, i1 
amounts of 500, 2,500, 12,500, and 25,00 
francs each; coupons not to be subject to an) 
tax by the Egyptian Government, and bot! 
coupons and bonds to be paid in gold, withou 
deduction, at Cairo, Paris, or London. Messrs 
Von Kremer, De Bligniéres, and Caravalli, for 
eign commissioners, were appointed director: 
of the commission for liquidating the public 
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debt, to begin their work on the 10th of 
June. This arrangement was not satisfactory 
to all the holders of Egyptian obligations. 
Private holders of securities, in England and 
France, held that their interests had been 
sacrificed to those of a few head establish- 
ments, and refused to accept the sixty-five- 
year bonds as a fair payment for the securities 
they held. Accordingly, another commission, 
consisting of Mr. Goschen, M. P., as a repre- 
sentative of the English, and M. Joubert, as a 
representative of the French bondholders, vis- 
ited Egypt in September, upon the invitation 
of thé Khedive, to agree upon further and 
more definite measures for securing their loans. 
In November they effected an arrangement 
which was deemed as satisfactory as could be 
expected under the circumstances. It was 
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agreed that the daira, or private debt of the 
Khedive, be separated from the unified public 
debt, and that the income occurring from the 
moukahalah be applied to the loans effected 
on short time in such proportion that the pay- 
ment should amount to eighty per cent. of the 
nominal sum; that the rate of interest on the 
treasury bills should be reduced to ten per 
cent., and that a loan of £15,000,000 at five per 
cent. should be issued, to be secured by the 
receipts of the railways and the port dues at 
Alexandria, the proceeds of which should be 
applied to ‘the payment of the loans of 1862, 
1868, and 1873. After the cancellation of 
these loans, the consolidated debt would be 
reduced from £91,000,000 to £59,000,000. 
This amount should for the future till 1885 
bear six per cent. interest, and be yearly liqui- 
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dated in the amount of one per cent. The ap- 
pointment of a controller-general of revenue, 
and a controller-general of the public debt 
and audit, was provided for, who should be an 
Englishman and a Frenchman, and to whom 
‘should be given the nomination of the general 
tax-collectors of the whole land, in entire in- 
dependence of the Egyptian Finance Minister. 

‘The Finance Minister, Ismail Sadyk Pasha, op- 
posed this plan, and endeavored to awaken the 
religious prejudices of the people against it. 
He accused the Khedive of selling the land to 
foreigners, in disregard of the religious feel- 

ings of the native population. For this offense 
he was arrested, deprived of his office, and ban- 
ished ‘to Dongola. He died suddenly while on 
the way to that place. Prince Hussein, son of 

ye, was appointed to succeed him. 

‘he International Court of Appeal was con- 
stituted in Alexandria, January 30th, under 


the supervision of President Zulsicar Pasha. 
Dr. Lapennu, the Austrian representative in 
the court, was unanimously chosen first vice- 
president for the transaction of business. Pro- 
vision was then made for the establishment of 
three inferior courts, to sit at Alexandria, 
Cairo, and Ismailia. The Belgian represent- 
ative, Janssen, was chosen vice-president of 
the court at Alexandria; the Dutch represent- 
ative, Stopelaer van Middleberg, of the court 
at Cairo; and the Dutch representative, Van 
Bemmalen, of that at Ismailia. The courts 
began their functions on the Ist of February, 
with a large amount of business. More than 
1,400 suits were transferred to them from the 
so-called mixed tribunals of commerce, which 
had hitherto existed in Alexandria and Cairo. 
Besides these were carried up numerous cases 
from the consular tribunals, and suits which 
had been for a year awaiting the opening of — 
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the new court. About 400 claims and com- 
plaints of Europeans against Egyptians, or 
against the administration of the Khedive’s 
estates and the members of his family, which 
hitherto had been prosecuted diplomatically, 
were awaiting final decision by commissioners 
to be appointed by the European members of 
the court, May 23d. While the court at Al- 
exandria was engaged in hearing complaints 
against the daira, or private estate of the 
Khedive, its proceedings were interrupted by 
the appearance of persons claiming to be 
counsel of the viceroyalty. They protested 


that, while the Khedive recognized the author- 
ity of the court, he had not surrendered the 
function of making the laws, and asserted that 
the court was pledged to recognize every de- 
In the category 


cree of his as of legal force. 
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of such decrees were the new financial con- 
vention and the arrangements made in con- 
nection with it for the consolidation of the 
floating debt, both of the state and of the 
daira. They therefore protested against the 
court taking proceedings or entering judgment 
against the daira which should not be in ac- 
cordance with his decrees in reference to these 
matters. The Oourt of Appeal, May 24th, as- 
serted its jurisdiction in the case of the daira, 
and ordered judgment to be issued against the 
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defendant (the Khedive). The Khedive, how- 
ever, refused to permit the judgment to be ex- 
ecuted against him, whereupon Mr. Hackman, 
president of the Court of Summary Justice at 
Alexandria, refused to hear any more cases, 
closed the court, and resigned his office. Mr. 
Antoniadis was appointed to succeed him. In 
November the judges of the Court of Appeal, 
by a majority of three-fourths, dismissed Mr. 
Hackman. The vice-president of the court, 
Mr. Lapennu, and Mr. Scott, the English 
judge, however, declined to take part in this 
proceeding. 

On the 4th of January, Rhazeb Pasha was 
appointed Minister of Commerce. The ap- 
pointment was in effect the creation of a new 
office, as this bureau had previously been 
joined with that of Foreign Affairs. 

At the same time Nubar Pasha resigned, or 
was dismissed from, the office of Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. The causes of the retirement 
were not known. A number of reasons were 
assigned for it, some of which were contradic- 
tory to each other, and all of them speculative. 
Nubar Pasha had proved himself to be one of 
the most far-sighted men in the country, and 
a valuable servant and adviser to the Khedive. 
He was progressive in his views. He had 
been largely instrumental in the production 
of the plans for the reform of justice by the 
institution of regular courts, which went into 
actual operation almost simultaneously with 
his retirement from office. Sherif Pasha was 
appointed to succeed him as Minister of For- 
eign Affairs. 

The ports of Zanzibar seized by the Egyp- 
tians in November, 1875 (see AnNuAL CycLo- 
pampia for 1875), were collectively known as 
Bemader, or ‘the ports.” They would be of 
great service if they were in the hands of some 
strong power, but the hold of the Sultan of 
Zanzibar upon them was very weak. The ob- 
ject of the Egyptian operations against the 
district was to connect the country in which 
Colonel Gordon was operating with the sea, 
by means of the river Juba, the only naviga- 
ble river on the east coast of Africa between 
Oapes Guardafui and Delgado. On the 18th 
of January the Egyptians had evacuated Kis- 
mayo and the Juba River country, and event- 
ually withdrew their entire force. Mention 
was made in the AnnuaL CyoLopapia for 
1875 of the occupation of Harrar by the 
Egyptians. Subsequently to this act the Sul- 
tan of that country formed a conspiracy with 
the Gallas to surprise the Egyptian garrison 
at the capital, put them to death, and free the 
city from foreign occupation. The Sultan had 
a brother whom he had kept in prison for 
fifteen years, on account of some former oppo= 
sition against him, but had released him and 
sought reconciliation with him, and had in- 
formed him of this plan to deliver the city. 
The brother, in revenge for the Sultan’s for- 
mer treatment of him, informed the com- 
mander of the Egyptian garrison of the plot, 
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whereupon the Sultan was seized and _ be- 
headed in the presence of his brother, and the 
chiefs, his fellow-conspirators, about 100 in 
number, were also put to death. 

Up to the 15th of December, 1875, Colonel 
Gordon, of the Egyptian expedition to the 
country of the Upper Nile, had formed mili- 
tary stations at Lardo, Ragerts, Bedden, 
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Moogi, and several other places. He had met 
with much hostility from the Moogi sub-tribe 
of the Baris, and had had several conflicts with 
them, in one of which his companion Linant 
had been killed. He finally subdued the 
Moogi tribe. The rapids of the river offer- 
ing impassable obstructions to his boats, he 
had a steamer and two boats taken overland 
and set afluat again. ‘While this work was 
soing on, he undertook a journey overland 
from Fatiel to Anfino, on the left bank of the 
Victoria Nile, and thence to M’ruli, the capi- 
tal of the chief Kaber Reger. Colonel Gor- 
don affirmed in his reports that during his 
whole expedition he had striven to. avoid hos- 
tility, and to exercise the kindest demeanor 
toward all the natives with whom he came in 
contact. July 22d Ishmael Pasha Ajub, Gov- 
arnor-General of Soodan, arrived in Cairo in 
the unprécedentedly short time of twenty 
jays from Khartoom, bringing dispatches from 
Colonel Gordon’s headquarters at Lado, on 
the Upper White Nile, dated only six weeks 
previously. On the 2d of August Colonel Gor- 
don reported that, at the request of King 
M’Tera, he had left a garrison of 150 men in 
his capital. He had also established military 
stations at Urodogani and Kasitza, and had 
reached Maynugo, July 19th, in seven days from 
Duffli. He found the river navigable, the 
shores well peopled,,and the soil tillable. Colo- 
nel Gordon returned to Cairo early in De- 
cember, after an absence of three years in 
equatorial Africa. He was cordially received 
By the Khedive, and was decorated with the 
grand cross of the order of the Medijie. 
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The grant asked by the British Government 
for the payment for the purchase of the shares 
of the Khedive in the Suez Canal was voted 
by the Parliament early in the year, with but 
little opposition, and without a division. 

The general meeting of the shareholders of 
the Suez Canal was held in Paris, May 28th. 
M..de Lesseps presented a report showing that 
the total receipts of the company for 1875 had 
been 30,827,194 francs, and its expenditures, 
including all the charges of the undertaking, 
and the payment of the interest on the capital 
stock, had been 29,727,047 francs, leaving the . 
sum of 1,100,147 francs to be distributed as 
dividends. Fourteen hundred and ninety-four 
ships, of an aggregate of 2,940,708 tons real 
measurement, had passed through the canal. 
The work of improving the canal had been 
carried on to a certain extent during the year. 
The British Government had been given a 
representation on the board of the company 
of three directors. M. de Lesseps stated, in a 
communication made to the French Academy 
of Sciences in May, that the work of the dredg- 
ing-machines on the canal had been attended 
with good and permanent effects. The Serapis, 
a vessel of 4,582 tons, which had brought the 
Prince of Wales back from India, and her con- 
sort, the Raleigh, drawing twenty-six feet of 
water, had passed through the canal without 
any difficulty. A merchant of Marseilles, M. 
Amelin, in a pamphlet advocating the neutrali- 
zation of the canal, publishes the following 
estimate of the relative proportion in which 
each country is represented in the Suez mari- 
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time traffic: Germany, 1.64 per cent; England, 
74.16; France, 9.21; Italy, 2.63 ; Holland, 4.35 ; 
Austria, 8.47; Spain, 2.9; Russia, 0.50; Swe- 
den, 0.27 ; Norway, 0.56 ; Turkey, 0.56; Greece, 
Egypt, Belgium, Denmark, Portugal, and Ja- 
pan, only furnish together a total traffic of 0.66 
per cent. bed aay ! 

The viceregal library of the Darb-el-Gema- 
miz was founded in 1870, in pursuance of a 
decree addressed by the Khedive to Ali Pasha 
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Mubarak, Minister of Worship at that time. 
This decree directed that a building be erected 
in the ministerial premises, of a capacity for the 
proper accommodation of:30,000 volumes, in 
which should be collected and preserved the 
books, maps, scientific instruments, and papers, 
belonging to the public benevolent institutions 
and public offices of the country, in such a 
shape as to be convenient. for the use of the 
public. The library will include the “Old 
Library,” founded by Mehemet Ali in 1838, 
consisting principally of works printed at the 
public printing-office. Of the libraries of the 
public benevolent and religious institutions to 
be incorporated in it, a writer in the -Adlge- 
meine Zeitung names as known to him those 
of thirty-one mosques, three Zadijne, or der- 
vis cloisters, one school, and three private 
residences, containing in all 16,562 volumes, 
exclusive of the collection in the mosque of 
Aj Azhar. The library will be made as com- 
plete as possible in the special departments of 
‘*EKeyptology,” of which ail works published, 
in all languages, will be procured, and of Orien- 
tal literature. The collection of Arabic works 
will be carefully looked to, and it is antici- 
pated that this department of the library of 
many valuable writings, now practically out of 
the reach of European scholars, will be made 
accessible and useful. It is intended also, in 
the scientific departments, to provide the 
works necessary for the pursuit of the profes- 
sional studies of engineers, architects, and 
others, to professional men, without their hav- 
ing to go out of the country. The library is 
open to every one for consultation, on the 
single condition of his presenting a certificate 
signed by his consul or some prominent man 
of the city; but books cannot be taken out. 
The collection has already become very valu- 
able. During 1876 it was enriched by the ad- 
dition of a large portion of the works, chiefly 
Oriental manuscripts, of the late Mustafa Fazyl 
Pasha, of Constantinople. 

The Assembly of the Delegates of Egypt 
was opened on the 23d of November. The 
Khedive recommended the establishment of 
an Egyptian national bank. 

The war with Abyssinia, commenced in 
1875, continued through the greater part of 
1876, being in its results rather disastrous to 
the Egyptians. (See AByssInrA.) ; 

EHRENBERG, Caristran Gorrrriep, a 
German naturalist, born April 19, 1795; died 
June 27, 1876. He entered the University of 
Leipsic in 1815, studying at first theology, and 
then devoting himself to the study of the 
natural sciences and of medicine. In 1816 he 
_ went to Berlin, where he graduated as doctor 
of medicine in 1818. In the following year 
the Academy of Sciences furnished him and 
his friend Friedrich Wilhelm Hemprich with 
the means for a long scientific journey. They 
went to Egypt and its neighboring countries, 
from which Ehrenberg returned alone in 1826, 
-Hemprich having died at Massowah. Upon 
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his return to Berlin he was appointed ex 
traordinary professor in the university, and ix 
the following year he was created a membe 
of the Academy. In 1829 he took part ir 
Alexander von Humboldt’s journey to Asia 
Having become Secretary of the Academy iz 
1842, he was appointed ordinary professor a 
the university in 1847. A sketch of his firs’ 
journey is contained in ‘“ Naturgeschichtlich 
Reisen durch Nordafrika und Westasien in der 
Jahren 1820-25, von Hemprich und Ehren: 
berg.” The scientific results of this journey) 
are contained in ‘Symbole physics set 
Icones et Descriptiones Mammalium” (1828- 
33), ‘¢Symbole physica. Avium” (1828) 
“ Symbole physice Insectorum” (1829-’34) 
and ‘‘Symbole physics Animalium Evertebra 
torum sepositis Insectis” (1829-’31). His grea’ 
scientific fame is based chiefly on the knowl. 
edge of microscopic organisms, which was 
considerably promoted by him, Although hi 
observations have been superseded by moré 
recent ones, he must be regarded as the founde: 
of this school. Among his works pertaining 
to this subject the most important are: “ Orga: 
nisation, Systematik und geographisches Ver. 
hiltniss der Infusionsthierchen ” (1830), ‘*Zu1 
Kenntniss der Organisation in der Richtun¢ 
des kleinsten Raums” (1832-’34), ‘‘ Zusitze 
zur Erkenntniss grosser Organisation in 
kleinen Raum ” (1836), and his principal work 
‘Die Infusionsthierchen als vollkommen« 
Organismen, ein Blick in das tiefere Leber 
der organischen Natur” (1838), with 64 cop 
perplates engraved from his own drawings 
He was led by the discovery that many fire. 
stones, chalk, and other mineral substances con 
sisted of layers of microscopic organisms, to thi 
observation of the smallest fossil creatures 
On these researches he reported in ‘ Die Bil 
dung der europiischen, libyschen und urali 
schen Kreidefelsen und des Kreidemergel: 
aus mikroskopischen Organismen” (1839) 
“Die fossilen Infusorien und die lebendig 
Dammerde” (1837), and his principal work or 
this subject, ‘“‘ Mikrogeologie”’ (1854). Amon; 
his later works are: ‘‘ Uebersicht der seit 1847 
fortgesetzten Untersuchungen tiber das vor 
der Atmosphare unsichtbar getragene reich¢ 
organische Leben” (1871), ‘‘ Nachtrag 2m 
Uebersicht der organischen Atmosphirilien ’ 
(1872), and ‘* Mikrogeologische Studien tiber 
das kleinste Leben der Meerestiefgriinde allet 
Zonen” (1878). 

ELECTRICITY. Llectricity and the The. 
ory of Comets. — Reitlinger and Urbanitsky 
have addressed to the Paris Academy o: 
Sciences a memoir on a new electrical repul. 
sion and its application to the theory of com: 
ets. It is known that the luminous columr 
produced in a Geissler tube gives rise to ¢ 
phenomenon of attraction, when the finger 
or any conductor whatever is brought neat 
the tube. The authors experimented with twe 
tubes that had contained, the one bromine 
and the other perchloride of tin. The light 
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obtained was greenish and of peculiar aspect, 
in which the spectroscope showed neither the 
rays of bromine nor those of tin perchloride, 
but only the three well-known bands usually 
attributed to the spectrum of carbon. These 


bands are the same which Vogel and other . 


observers have designated as forming the 
spectrum of comets, Besides, the luminous 
column thus produced gave rise, not to a 
phenomenon of attraction, but to a very well- 
defined repulsion. The authors, after re- 
peated experiments, are firmly convinced that 
these curious phenomena are due to the ex- 
treme rarefaction of the gases employed ; and, 
since the gas forming the tails of comets is 
undoubtedly in a state of high rarefaction, 
they conclude that this is the cause of the 
repulsion of the sun on the comet’s tail, the 
sun being then considered simply as a good 
conductor. 

Electrical Phenomena in Plants.—The leaf 
of the plant Dionea muscipula, one of the 
carnivorous plants, has been found by. Dr. 
Burdon-Sanderson to possess. an electro-mo- 
tive action. The same author has shown that 
when contraction takes place in the leaf there 
is a negative variation of the current; he has 
also observed in the leaf something corre- 
sponding to the latent stimulation of muscles 
and the electrotonus of nerves. This subject 
has lately been investigated by Hermann Munk, 
whose results have been published in Der Na- 
turforscher. Briefly they may be stated as 
follows: 


Applying the unpolarizable electrodes to the under 
surface of a leaf, a current appears in (say) an up- 
ward direction, i. e., flowing in the leaf from the end 
of the petiole or leaf-stalk (call it the fore-end of the 
leaf) to the free end or point of the leaf (which 
may be called the hinder end), Points situated sim- 
ilarly on the two halves of the leaf are homogeneous, 
hence on the two sides of the midrib all is symmet- 
rical. Conceive the midrib divided into two un- 
equal parts, a shorter hinder part and a longer fore 
part; then in each of these parts every point nearer 
the inner end is positive to every more distant point. 
The most positive point of the midrib lies about the 
fore-end of its hindermost third, and with increas- 
ing distance from this point the. positivity decreases 
toward both ends. 
' Ruppone lines drawn on the surface of a half-leaf 
at right angles to the midrib; and call these cross- 
lings of the leaf. Every point of such a cross-line 
proves negative to the corresponding point of the 
“midrib; and regularly the negativity of these points 
increases first fo a maximum, and then, on to the 
outer leaf-border, decreases. The most negative 
point of the cross-line never coincides with the mid- 
_ dle of the line, but is always nearer the leaf-border 
‘than the midrib, 
ye By connecting the most negative points of all the 
Sections, we have a principal line of length nearly 

avallel to that of the midrib. All points in this 
; are homogeneous. So also are related points 
0 other lines of length Ppnetne parallel to the mids 
rib, and lying inward from the principal length- 
e@. Of the middle parts of two cross-lines, which 
1 in the fore or both in the hinder halves of 


lalves 


the middle nearer to the fore or to 


he more distant middle, and the force, down- 
he former case, upward in the latter, in- 


er leat-border respectively is always posi- 
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creases with the width of span of the arch. The 
principal length-line, then, is the sum of the most 
negative points of each leaf-balf, while in opposi- 
tion is the most positive point of the leaf at the 
fore-end of the hindermost third of the midrib. 
And, as in the whole leaf all is symmetrical on 
the two sides of the midrib, so in each leaf-half all 
is symmetrical on the two sides of the middle cross- 
line. The complete symmetry of the leaf seems to 
be disturbed only in that the most positive point in 
the midrib is displaced back from the middle. 

The examination of the upper surface of the leaf 
offers great difficulties, owing to its sensitiveness. 
These having been overcome, it is found that the 
same distribution of tensions prevails as on the 
under surface. 


The source of the electro-motive action he 
supposes to reside in the interior of the leaf, 
nor ¢an it, according to him, arise from hetero- 
geneity of surface. The primary organs of the 
electric forces are neither the disk-glands, the 
hairs, the fibro-vascular cords, nor the epider- 
mis, but the cylindrical cells of the parenchyma 
in the halves of the leaf and in the midrib. 
These cells are endowed with forces of such a 
kind that the positive electricity is driven from 
the middle of the cell to each of the two poles, 
which are positive poles to the middle. 


The mechanical movements of the plant are of 
two kinds: stimulation movements, and resorption 
movements. In the former, the leaf closes very 
quickly after stimulation, within a minute or so, all 
pete moving simultaneously. In a few hours it 

egins to open again, and is quite open after twenty- 
four to thirty-six hours. It is then susceptible of 
further stimulation. The resorption movement, on 
the other hand, is more rare, and occurs when a 
small piece of flesh, albumen, or the like, is care- 
fully laid on the leaf-surface, avoiding the sensitive 
hairs. The closure which follows is very slow, not 
beginning for some hours, and being completed only 
in one to two days. The movements of the two 
halves are irregular and unsimultaneous, and depend 
on the place of contact, from which they spread 
outward. The reopening begins after several days, 
and takes several days to be completed; and during 
this time the leaf is not, or is very little, susceptible 
of either stimulation or resorption movements. The 
leaf may die after one such resorption movement, 
and two or three always prove fatal to it; it opens 
no more. , 

We now come to the electrical phenomena in stim- 
ulation, of which Dr. Sanderson said that they 
presented a negative variation similar to that of the 
muscle-current. The electrodes were placed on the 
under surface of the midrib, as being the only part 
of the leaf which, during movement of the latter, 
does not alter in position. On stimulation through 
movement of the sensitive hair, there occurs, not a 
simple negative variation, but, asthe author ex- 
presses it, a positive variation with negative primary 
impulse, which he calls double variation. ‘This 
electrical phenomenon occurs even when, notwith- 
standing ‘stimulation, there is no movement of the 
leaf. The latter circumstance renders possible an 
examination also of the leaf parenchyma; and the 
same double variation is here observed. 

As to the explanation of this double variation, the 
supposition that all the cells pass first through a 
negative, then through a positive variation, is to be 
rejected; the process is rather (the author thinks) 
that through stimulation the cells of the upper 
halves of the half-leaf parenchyma and of the upper 
midrib parenchyma experience a negative variation, 
those of the under halves of the half-leaf parenchy- _ 
ma and of the under midrib parenchyma a positive 3 _ 
that is, the negativity of the middle of the cells jo 
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their poles increases in the former cells, on stimula- 
tion, and decreases in the latter, 

Variation in the Electrical Condition of the 
Heart.—It is known that during every revolu- 
tion of the heart its muscular tissue undergoes 
singular variations of temperature and excita- 
bility, a diminution of excitability, and a rise 
of temperature, coinciding with the systole, 
while during diastole the opposite phenomena 
are manifested. Supposing it to be probable 
that corresponding variations of the electrical 
condition of the cardiac muscle could be de- 
tected, Marey has made a series of experi- 
ments to determine this question. The gal- 
vanometer, owing to the inertia of its néedle, 
is unsuitable for the observation of sudden 
changes in the intensity of currents. Hence, 
in Marey’s experiments, Lippmann’s elec- 
trometer was employed. The heart of a frog 
was placed on two non-polarizable electrodes, 
one of which supported the apex of the ven- 
tricle, while the auricles rested on the other. 
Two successive negative variations of the cur- 
rent were indicated by the electrometer during 
each cardiac systole: one of these was sudden, 
and corresponded with the abrupt contraction 
of the auricles; the other was more gradual, 
and coincided with the slower movement of 
the ventricle. The phases of electrical varia- 
tion are thus seen to be similar to those of the 
work done by the muscle. 

Influence of Light on the Electrical Be- 
havior of Metals.—In order to determine the 
action of light upon the electrical behavior of 
metals in water—a subject which many years 
ago engaged the attention of E. Becquerel— 
Hankel, a member of the Leipsic Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften, employed two carefully- 
cleaned and newly-scoured strips of copper, 
one of which he fixed in a porous clay cell by 
means of a cork stopper. This cell was filled 
with water, and placed in a larger vessel of 
glass containing some water, in which the 
other copper strip was so immersed as to have 
one of its surfaces turned toward the source 
of light. The two strips having been con- 
nected with the wire of a galvanometer, the 
glass, with its contents, was placed in a black 
case having a slide for the admission of direct 
sunlight or colored light to the outer strip of 
copper. The results were as follows: 


On access of free sunlight, the strip exposed to the 
light was negative to the one in darkness, though 
only moderately so; with red glass interposed, the 
action was inconsiderable ; with yellow glass, a little 
stronger; with green and dark-blue successively, 
still stronger; with very. dark-violet’ glass it was 
less again. 

The copper strips were now oxidized by moderate 
heating, and the following results were obtained: 
In free sunlight the illuminated strip was strongly 
negative; on darkening again, the deflection grad- 
ually disappeared; behind red glass the action was 

less; behind light-yellow glass the plate was first 
positive, then negative; on darkening it became 
still more negative, and then the action disappeared ; 
behind dark-green glass the behavior was similar, 
but the first positive deflection was less; behind 
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bright-blue, dark-blue, and violet glass, the plate 
was equally negative. 

Strongly-oxidized copper strips were next tested. 
In free sunlight the illuminated strip was first 
strongly positive, then weakly negative, then the 
action ceased. Behind red glass the plate was pretty 
strongly positive, but the deflection of the needle 
soon fell off considerably ; behind bright-yellow glass 
the strip was very strongly positive, but very soon the 
action diminished; on darkening, a strong negative 
deflection occurred. Behind dark-green glass the 
plate was first weakly positive, and then negative ; 
behind dark-blue glass it was also negative, and 
this change was more considerable than with free 
sunlight ; behind violet glass the action was similar. 

The author describes also the behavior of copper 
in sulphate-of-copper solution, and the behavior of 
silver, tin, brass, zinc, and platinum, which metals 
were examined in the same way. 

Liffects of Lightning on Different Species of 
Trees.—The effects of lightning on different 
species of trees have been made a subject of 
investigation by Daniel Colladon, who has 
communicated to the Geneya Society of Nat- 
ural History the results of his observations. 
He states that when a poplar is struck all the 
upper part of the tree remains perfectly sound 
and green. The height above the ground at 
which the injuries appear does not, in large 
poplars, exceed one-third of the tree’s height. 
These injuries commence immediately below 
the junction of the strong branches with the 
trunk. In general, they do not reach quite to 
the ground. It is always the tallest poplar of 
a group that is struck. In some cases the— 
storm will pass over trees of other species and 
will burst on poplars, though they be of less 
height. The author has never net with any 
traces of carbonization. The cases in which 
several poplars are injured by a single dis- 
charge of lightning are rare. One such case is 
recorded by M. Colladon, where three poplars 
were damaged by the same stroke. These trees 
stood in a straight line, and about twelve feet 
distant from each other. 

Magnetic Properties of Nickel and Cobalt.— 
The researches of Hankel into the magnetic 
properties of nickel and cobalt are worthy of 
being recorded here. The bars of these metals 
used in his investigations were large and pure, 
the nickel-bar being 168 millimetres long, 41.1 
millimetres broad, and 13.1 millimetres thick ;, 
the cobalt-bar was of nearly the same dimen- 
sions. A bar of iron, of like dimensions, was 
examined at the same time. Comparing the 
iron with the nickel, it was found that, within 
the limits of current-strength used, the mag-_ 
netism in the former increased proportionally — 
to this strength; the nickel at first, i. e., with — 
weak currents, showed nearly the same mag- 
netic force as the iron; very soon, however, | 
its magnetism increased in less degree than in_ 
the iron, so that with the greatest strengths of. 
current it was little over a half of that in the F 
iron. The cobalt behaved like the nickel in 
that, even with moderate currents, the mag- . 
netism increased in less degree than the inten-_ 
sity of current; but it differed in showin a. 

. oh ou Seu 
much less strength of magnetism within the. 
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strengths of current employed. Since, how- 
ever, the increase of magnetism from the sec- 
ond last to the last observation, in cobalt, was 
much greater than in nickel, it is not impos- 
sible that, with very strong electric currents, 
the magnetism of cobalt may be greater than 
that of nickel. Unlike the nickel, the cobait 
piece was not without coercive force. 

New Electro-Motor.—In a new electro- 
motor recently exhibited in London by its 
inventor, Chutaux, the primary force is sup- 
plied by a battery of eight or more cells, 
being a modification of the Bunsen battery. 
The elements used are graphite and unamal- 
gamated zinc, and the exciting fluids are sul- 
phuric acid and bichromate of potash in the 
inner (or graphite) cell, and a solution of acid 
sulphate or bisulphate of potash in the outer 
(zinc) cell. No material action is exerted on 
the zine while the battery is at rest, hence the 
reason for dispensing with the process of amal- 
gamation. Two or more horseshoe electro- 
magnets, with their poles upward, are worked 
by the current, a wheel rotating on an horizon- 
tal axis immediately above and almost touch- 
ing them. This wheel is practically formed of 
two parallel wheels joined at their circumfer- 
ence by a series of soft-iron bars. As soon as 
the current is set up the wheel begins to re- 
volve, owing to the attraction between the 
electro-magnets and the iron, the motion being 
kept up, and rapidly increased, by means of a 
simple automatic ‘‘current-reverser.” The 
principal feature to which the inventor draws 
attention is the construction of the transverse 
soft-iron bars, each of which is composed of 
seven thin plates, much being thus gained in 
intensity of magnetization, and consequently in 
mechanical power. By a series of ingenious 
devices the machine is applied to the working 
of pumps, sewing-machines, lathes, etc., as a 
substitute for manual or foot labor. It is not 
of course in any way intended to supersede 
steam, its object. being the simple and easy 
performance of labor of a light description. 
The battery is free from smell, and, being very 
“constant,” will last for a long time without 
renewal, the trouble involved in starting and 
stopping the machine being practically nd. 

Influence of the Electric Ourrent on the 
Dimensions of Tron.—The change in length of 
a conductor, through which an electric current 
is passing, has been measured by Exner, whose 
method is free from the error caused by the 
expansion due to the heat produced by the cur- 
rent. Inmaking this measurement, two’pieces 
of the same wire of nearly equal lengths were 
hung one over the other, and so connected 
with a battery that the current might be 

} through either. The lower wire was 
passed through a glass which might be filled 
with water if desired. The elongation was 
measured by resting the end of the wire ona 
lever car ying a mirror whose deflection was 
read by a microscope and scale. The current 
being passed successively through the two 
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wires, a different deflection was obtained in 
each case, but these were rendered equal by 
inserting an additional resistance in circuit 
with that wire whose elongation was greater. 
The tube was now filled with water so as to 
carry off the heat generated in the lower wire 
as rapidly as possible. It was found that the 
galvanic expansion was only 1.2 to 2.2 per 
cent. of the heat-expansion; and no connec- 
tion was recognizable with the nature of the 
metal employed. If it be considered that 
these values, of course, can only be an upper 
limit, it will follow, from the smallness of the 
effect obtained, that there is no sufficient 
ground for the hypethesis of a special expan- 
sion power of the galvanic current. There 
can hardly be any doubt that the slight expan- 
sion which the water-inclosed wire still shows 
is simply and alone due to the heat remaining 
in it. 

Magnetic Equivalent of Heat—In Lamin 
and Roger’s decisive experiment establishing 
the production of heat through disappearance 
of magnetism, the soft iron of an electro-mag- 
net was placed in the reservoir of a large ther- 
mometer of oil of turpentine; on sending an 
interrupted current through the spiral, it was 
observed that the liquid expanded. The con- 
clusion hence drawn was, that during each mag- 
netization a part of the electricity goes into 
the iron, producing magnetism, and that at the 
moment of demagnetization this magnetism is 
transformed into heat. In further investigat- 
ing this subject, Cazin employed three different 
methods of experimentation. In the first, the 
iron core was inclosed in an hermetically-closed 
vessel filled with petroleum, and surrounded by 
the magnetizing spiral. From the vessel pro- 
ceeded a capillary tube, also containing petro- 
leum, and the changes of level in it were ob- 
served when the core was magnetized by an in- 
terrupted current. But inasmuch as change of 
level might arise, not from heat-action, but 
from the expansion of the iron by magnetism, 
the following experiment was arranged : 

Into the vessel containing the liquid and the iron 
core were introduced some closed glass tubes, which 
displaced a third of the liquid; the vessel was then 
closed, and the experiment repeated. . If the expan- 
sion of the iron were the cause of the change of level, 
this must now be the same as in the experiment 
without the glass tubes; if, on the other hand, the 
change of the level were due to the heat produced, 
it must now be different, for, instead of three volumes 
of liquid, two volumes of liquid and one volume of 
glass were heated by the same quantity of heat. 
‘he experiment then revealed a digveretica, which 
corresponded to the difference of the specific heats. 
and confinements of expansion of petroleum-oil and — 
glass. 


It was thus proved that the discontinuous 
magnetization of an iron core produces heat. 

In another method for demonstrating and 
measuring this heat-effect, the core was an 
iron tube, closed at both ends with corks, and 
inclosing the bulb of a common thermometer. 
Here, again, there was heat-action when the — 


spiral was traversed by an interrupted cur- 
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rent. In the third method a differential ther- 
mometer was used, consisting of two hollow 
iron cores, communicating by a capillary tube 
in which was a liquid index: every heat-action 
in the one core was followed by an expansion 
of the contained air, and displacement of the 
index. 

In order to determine the cause of the de- 
velopment of heat, M. Cazin proceeded as fol- 
lows: 

Round the iron core in the petroleum thermometer 
two coils of 480 turns were passed, one of them being 
in the interrupted magnetizing circuit, while the 
other formed a special circuit, which at each turn 
of the interrupting apparatus was closed. The first 
coil could now induce a current in the second, if 
the closures of the two circuits took place at the 
proper times, as might be arranged at will. These 
experiments gave tlie greatest development of heat 
when the cireuit of the second spiral remained con- 
tinually open. The heat was not altered when the 
circuit was closed at closing of the magnetizing cur- 
rent. There is thus no thermal action during the 
variable period of closure. Lastly, the heat was 
smaller when the circuit of the second spiral, dur- 
ing the opening of the inducing circuit, was closed ; 
it went down as much as the half. ‘‘It thus proved 
that the production ofthe magnetic heat takes place 
during the opening of the voltaic circuit; conse- 
quently, that it accompanies the disappearance of 
magnetism in the core.” 


The decrease of heat in this last case is ex- 
plained on the principle of thermo-dynamics. 
The disappearance of the magnetism is the 
cause of the appearance of a certain quantity 
of heat. When no ¢ircuit is near, in which an 
induced current can arise, then the whole of 
this heat appears in the core; but, when induc- 
tion occurs, a part of the heat appears in the 
induced circuit, and the rest remains in the 
core. The cessation of the magnetization is 
an operation in which the magnetic energy de- 
creases and is transformed into heat-energy, 
either in the core or in the neighboring masses 
which are in a position to be the seat of in- 
duction phenomena. 

Improved Electric Railway-Signal.—A. sim- 
ple and effective application of electricity to 
railroad signaling is in us? on the Boston, 
“Lowell & Nashua Railroad. The apparatus is 
described and illustrated with a woodcut in the 
Scientific American. Its principle will be 
readily understood from what follows: A sin- 
gle-cell Callaud battery is connected to the two 
rails at one end of a given section of the line 
(say two miles in length), each section being 
insulated from adjoining sections. At the other 
end of the section the signal has an electro- 
magnet similarly connected to the two rails. 
When the circuit is closed, as is normally the 
case, the magnet is excited and the signal 
controlled thereby, so as to show that the 
line is clear. But when a train enters on the 
section, then a shorter circuit is made by the 
wheels and axles, and the current returns to 
the battery by this course instead of passing 
through the signals. The magnet ceases now 
to attract, and the signal, by mechanical means, 
is at once turned to indicate danger. It is ob- 
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vious that this must occur as long as a singl 
car remains on the track, or when the cireui 
is broken by a displaced or broken rail, or anj 
other cause. Hence the device may be appliec 
over an entire line, and will indicate the condi 
tion of every section to a train about to ente: 
on the same. It is not affected by changes o: 
weather. 

ELIO, Joagutn, a Spanish general, died ix 
January, 1876, very much advanced in years 
He was educated for service in the royalis' 
army in Spain, in which he obtained his first 
commission. During the progress of a stormy 
public career, he served under many govern 
ments. In 1860 he commanded a part of the 
Carlist insurgents, and during the last Carlis' 
War he also acted with Don Carlos, by whox 
he had been threatened with the loss of his 
command, and with court-martial, on severa 
occasions. In 1860 he was captured by Queer 
Isabella’s forces, and was only saved from 
death by the clemency of the Queen. On thai 
occasion, he wrote a letter to the Queen, ir 
which he promised never again to take part iz 
any movements against her; but, nevertheless 
he fought in the Carlist War against her son 
Don Alfonso. Don Carlos appointed him ir 
1873 captain-general of the Carlist forces, anc 
Minister of War. He conducted the operation: 
of the Carlist forces against Bilbao, and the 
defense of the line of Sommorastra, in 1874 
and, when the Carlists were repulsed there 
he resigned his position, but remained with the 
army. 

ENGINEERING. The art of engineerins 
has made great strides in late times, and, wit! 
the growth of commerce, has been put morc 
and more into requisition to devise and con- 
struct shorter and easier avenues of communi 
cation. In all progressive countries gigantic 
works are constantly in progress, requiring 
millions of outlay and years of labor, while 
still greater undertakings are being seriousl) 
proposed, such as would formerly have beer 
considered fond and idle dreams. Among 
them may be mentioned the connection of the 
Black Sea with the Caspian by a ship-canal: 
the construction of an artificial channel be- 
tween the great rivers of Central Africa, sc 
as to make a navigable water-way across the 
continent; the cutting of a passage betweer 
the sea and the low bed of the great Africar 
Desert, by which a great portion of the sandy 
waste would be submerged, and wide districts 
rendered fertile; the building of a great ship. 
canal through Southern France from the bay 
of Biscay to the Mediterranean; the widening 
and deepening of the Seine, so as to make 
Paris a seaport. : 

It is worthy of note that the chief engineer- 
ing projects of the most recent times look 
toward the extension and improvement o: 
water-communication. The construction of 
ship-canal through the American Tstheh 
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which has long been a cherished project of the 
American people, may be said to be — 
. A TROT 
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way to be realized. The commission appointed 
by the United States Government to consider 
its feasibility, and select the best route, have 
presented a final report; and treaties are in 
progress with other countries concerning it. 
The Dutch have achieved a great engineering 
success in the completion of the North Sea 
Canal, which makes a seaport of the city of 
Amsterdam, floating the largest vessels, and 
allowing direct steamboat communication with 
foreign ports. The St. Gothard Tunnel is ap- 
proaching completion; but its undertakers 
have been greatly dismayed by the discovery 
of an enormons miscalculation in the estimates 
of cost. Extensive and costly experiments 
upon the proposed railway-tunnel through the 
chalk-beds underlying the straits of Dover are 
undertaken, and will amount to a commence- 
ment of the work, if it shall be found feasible. 
In Italy we see the completion of an enterprise 
which has been pursued for many years, by 
which a large tract of land, submerged for 
ages, has been recovered to agriculture. Other 
similar works are proposed for the reclamation 
of the wide ranges of land which lie waste in 
that country, covered with disease-generating 
marshes; while in Holland a plan is seriously 
‘entertained by the Government for the drain- 
ing and fertilization of the bed of the Zuyder 
Zee, which would increase the territory of that 
country about one-sixth, and afford a perma- 
nent revenue of millions of francs to the Goy- 
ernment. The long-expected Russian railway 
across Central Asia has not yet been practically 
commenced, though the project is gaining 
favor. In our own country, the great works 
of river and harbor improvement, which have 
been carried on by the Government, are still 
under vigorous prosecution; the chief results 
of this year’s labors have been the clearing 
away of Hallett’s Reef, one of the most serious 
obstructions in the East River channel (see 
article Herr-Garr), and the deepening of the 
chief outlet of the Mississippi (see below). 
The survey which has been conducted by the 
commission of the American Government for 
five years past upon the isthmuses of Panama 
and Nicaragua, with reference to a ship-canal, 
has been completed within the year, and final 
reports have been presented to the President. 
The route which was found most promising 
and practicable was one across the Nicaraguan 
Isthmus, by way of Lake Nicaragua. Four other 
proposed routes have been carefully examined. 
‘The one across the isthmus of Panama, for- 
merly much thought of, was found to present 
the greatest difficulties. J. C. Trautwine, chief- 
engineer of the Panama Railroad, lately ex- 
pressed an opinion that a canal over that route 
would cost not less than $300,000,000! The 
‘survey across the isthmus of Tehuantepec, 
under Commodore Shufeldt and Engineer 
Fuertes, showed that the line proposed by 
those engineers by way of the river Coatzaco- 
_aleos would require the construction of as 
oy as 140 locks, which, in connection with 
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the deficient water-supply, was enough to con- 
demn the plan. The route between the gulf 
of San Blas and the river Chepo or Bayanos 
has been supposed to be a specially desirable 
one, because the tides from both oceans are 
nearer together at this point than elsewhere; 
but the survey revealed insurmountable diffi- 
culties, even after an eight-mile tunnel should 
have been cut. A survey from Caledonia Bay 
out discovered no pass at a less elevation than 
1,000 feet. Several other routes which were 
surveyed showed difticulties still more formi- 
dable. The Government has expended about 
$60,000 in this investigation. 

The treaties with foreign powers are to be 
made on the basis of the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty of 1850, guaranteeing the neutrality of 
the canal. The estimate cf the cost returned 
by the commission is $65,722,157 ; but several 
practical engineers, who have examined the 
route, conjecture that obstacles will be en- 
countered which will increase the cost to 
nearly $100,000,000.. The work cannot be 
completed in less than five years of hard Jabor; 
but if it is sustained by the leading govern- 
ments, it is supposed that it will not be delayed 
or abandoned for want of funds. The distance 
to be excavated is 613 miles, and the total 
length of the canal, including 58 miles of slack- 
water navigation, by way of the San Juan 
River, and 56 miles across Lake Nicaragua, 
will be 1803 miles from ocean to ocean. For 
a number of years there has been a consider- 
able and increasing transportation traffic by 
the way of Lake Nicaragua and the San Juan 
River. Whether a ship-canal across the Nica- 
raguan Isthmus would draw any of Europe’s 
trade with the East from the Suez Canal is 
doubtful; but the benefits it would afford to the 
American trade with the East and the Pacific 
coast, and the improved communication it 
would render between the western side of the 
North and South American Continents, and 
the whole commercial world, would be much 
more than commensurate with its cost. 

An American engineer, Henry ©. Spalding, 
has broached a scheme for letting the waters 
of the Black Sea into the Caspian through an 
artificial channel-way, thus greatly enlarging 
the area of the latter sea by the submersion of 


.comparatively sterile tracks, but immensely 


improving the fertility of the surrounding 
regions, and giving Russia maritime communi- 
cation with the commercial world, and a broad 
sea-coast. His project is to cut a canal, 150 
metres wide, from a point in the basin of the 
Caspian Sea, which is 15 metres below the 
level of the Black Sea, in a westerly direction 
to such a point that it will have a depth of 10 
metres; from there a narrower cutting is to be 
carried on to the Black Sea. This narrower 
channel, he calculates, should have a depth of 
three metres where it strikes the Black Sea, and 
a width of 50 metres; through this the water 


would flow with a velocity of 12 kilometres 


an hour, and, where it gives into the larger 
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channel, would have a fall of 10 metres, which’ 


would give it a tremendous excavating power. 
It would take about six years, he reckons, to 
complete the excavations, and then about 
forty years for the waters of the two seas to 
approach near enough to a level to allow of 
navigating the canal. This time can be short- 
ened to twenty-five years, he further proposes, 
by connecting the rivers Don and Volga 
through another cutting. 

The scheme of letting the waters of the At- 
lantic into the desert of Sahara is gaining 
favor. M. de Lesseps has expressed his opinion 
that it can easily be realized, and advocates 
also the connection of the Congo and Zambesi 
rivers by a canal at the point where they ap- 
proach each other within eighteen miles, both 
being navigable at that point. He considers 
that the climate of Europe would be improved, 
if anything, after the submersion of the desert, 
and suggests that the fertile oases are all above 
the ocean-level. 

Reports on the improvement of the mouth 
of the Mississippi show that the work is pro- 
gressing, and that satisfactory results have 
already been attained. Grand Bayou has been 
closed, and the water which passed through it 
now makes its way through the pass, increas- 
ing the current and its scouring force greatly. 
The width, depth, and straightness of the 
channel are improved, and a recent statement 
of Captain Eads shows an average depth of 
20 feet through nearly the whole length, the 
exceptions being a spot near the upper end of 
the pass, and one within 1,000 feet of the 
lower end of the jetties, about 75 feet together, 
where the depth is 19 feet in the shallowest 
plases. Captain Eads declares that the allu- 
vium carried out of the pass on the jetty sys- 
tem is not deposited so as to form anew ob- 
struction outside; but that, on the contrary, a 
large lump at the mouth of the South Pass has 
been cut through by the increased strength of 
the current, and is being gradually worn away. 
A series of dikes and wing-dams is in pro- 
cess of construction in the pass above the 
jetties, which is intended to reduce the width 
of the channel gradually from 5,000 to 800 
feet, and accelerate the scouring out of the 
pass. 

The Dutch opened the new North Sea Canal, 
in the summer of 1876, amid festal rejoicings. 
This canal, although but fourteen miles long, is 
of immense utility to the commerce of the 
country, and of the highest importance to the 
prosperity of Amsterdam ; and its construction 
“was attended with such difficulties as to place 
it among the highest order of engineering 
achievements. A great part of its courseis 
over tracts which were submerged by an arm 
of the Zuyder Zee, and had first to be pumped 
dry to allow the bed of the canal to be dug 
out. To prevent the sand-hills near the sea 

- from choking the canal, huge locks had to be 
constructed. One of the locks is 315 feet long 
nd 59 wide, and another ship-lock is 239 feet 


_ of the lake, and two intersecting ones. 
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by 46; and both are built upon no fewer thar 
8,896 piles. The tremendous driving force o1 
the storms on the North Sea, and the shifting 
sands of the coast, gave rise to difficulties 
which taxed all the resources of engineering 
skill. The plans of this great work were de- 
vised by the English engineers Sir John Hawk- 
shaw and Darnton Hutton. The canal receives 
vessels of any tonnage. At intervals it is en- 
larged into basins like the Suez Canal. 

The plan for draining the Zuyder Zee was 
pronounced practicable and advisable by ¢ 
Government commission in 1873. During the 
last couple of years it has been much discussed 
in the Legislature, in the chambers of com- 
merce, and by the press; and there seems every 
likelihood that its practical execution will soor 
be commenced. The most difficult part of the 
work will be the construction of a great dike 
across the lake, from the town of Enkhuisen tc 
the island of Urk; and then, with two angles. 
to Kampen, on the east side. The length 
of the dike is to be 40 kilometres, some 26 
miles, with a height of 8 metres, or 26 feet, 
above high-water level, and a breadth of 5€ 
metres, or 164 feet. Double sluices at Enk- 
huisen, Urk, and Kampen, will communicate 
with the sea. Alongside of the dike a canal 
will be made on the inside, and on the interio1 
berm will be the tow-path and a railroad. 
The plan for draining the lake is to divide it 
into squares, which are to be successively 
pumped out by immense steam-engines into 
canals of discharge, which will convey the 
water into the large permanent canals of mari- 
time communication, leading into great reser- 
voirs, from which the accumulated water will 
flow out at low tide. Large commercial ca- 
nals will be constructed between the harbors 
now situate upon the lake, of dimensions ap- 
proaching those of the new North Sea Canal 
from Amsterdam. The largest of the canals 
will be one from Enkhuisen to Amsterdam, 
and one starting near Harderwyk, and going 
along the southern shore to Huisen, then turn- 
ing toward the Pampas, and joining the other 
line. Of the smaller order of canals, there 
will be four principal lines, two parallel, run- 
ning southwest and northeast across the bed 
For 
the completion of the drainage, thousands 0! 
small trenches and ditches must be cut ove 
the entire bottom in every direction. The 
construction of bridges and sluices will present 
greater difficulties than the work of canaliza- 
tion. Three several kinds of sluices will have 
to be made—the great double sluices at Urk 
Enkhuisen, and Kampen; and a score of other: 
of the same construction at all the crossings 01 
canals, the simple sluices for the outflow oi 
water, of which there will be three by the side 
of the three great double sluices, and the 
small sluices for irrigation, of which there 
will be great numbers distributed over the 
entire surface of the reclaimed lands. — The 
mean depth of water to be drawn off is es 
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timated at 34 metres. If 9,400-horse power is 
applied it is calculated that the lake will be 
drained in about two years, at the rate of 
4,500 cubic metres per minute. The only effi- 
cient power here applicable is supposed to be 
the steam-engine. After the steam-pumps 
have done their business, dredges will have to 
be employed to dig out the bottoms of the 
canals, and clear away the mud, where large 
structures have to be built. For the founda- 
tion of many of the heavy structures it will be 
necessary to sink piles and bundles of fascines, 
as nas been done in the making of the great 
Amsterdam Canal. The entire work, it is es- 
timated, can be completed in from twelve to 
sixteen years. The surface drained will be 
196,670 hectares, or about 795 square miles, of 
which area about one-tenth will be taken up 
by roads and canals. Itis supposed that, with 
all allowances, there will be about 150,000 hec- 
tares of fine, tillable land. The expense of the 
undertaking is estimated at 240,000,000 francs, 
a large estimate, exclusive of interest. If the 
Government should carry out the undertaking, 
as seems most likely, it is calculated that it 
would bring in, after completion, an annual 
revenue of 1,880,000 francs. 

Two enterprises for the reclamation of large 
submerged tracts are successfully in progress 
in Italy. The Ferrara Marshes, in Northern 
Italy, are being drained by means of steam- 
pumps, constructed by John and Henry 
Gwynne, of Hammersmith, England. The area 
to be reclaimed is 200 square miles. The en- 
gines lift 2,000 tons of water per minute 
through an average distance of seven feet three 
inches. The maximum lift is twelve feet. The 
water is discharged into the river Volano, at 
Cordigoro. Another large enterprise is the 
drainage of Lake Fucino, which lies about 55 
miles east of Rome, and has an area of sixty-one 
square miles, by means of a siphon 1,500 yards 
long, from canals which have been dredged out 
at the bottom. The works have been going 
on many years, at the expense of the late 
Prince Torlonia, and the enterprise will soon 
become remunerative. This area was drained 
by the Emperor Claudius, and the ancient 
works were sutfered to go to decay in the 
middle ages. The project was at first designed 
to restore the Roman works, and a company 
was formed in 1855 for that purpose, and the 
work was intrusted to M. de Montricher, a 
well-known French engineer. This was found 
impracticable, and, the Prince Torlonia assum- 
ing the entire responsibility, the present works 
were constructed. About 50,000,000 francs 
have been expended upon them thus far. 

There are suggestions of extensive improve- 
ments in the harbor of Genoa, and various 
plans have been proposed for the work. It has 
long been the dream of the Genoese to make 
their harbor the best in the Mediterranean, and 
egain their ancient commerce and prestige on 
the seas. A nobleman of Genoese birth, it is 
said, has presented the city with the sum of 
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20,000,000 franes, to be devoted to harbor im- 
provements. 

The tunnel under the English Channel, for 
the commencement of which companies have 
been formed in London and Paris, it is pro- 
posed to construct on the route proposed by 
Sir John Hawkshaw, from St. Margaret’s Bay 
to a point near Sangatte on the French coast. 
In this course it is expected that it will pass 
through chalk-beds the entire way, while in 
the route proposed by M. Thomé de Gamond 
it is known that several different strata would 
be encountered. The distance across the Chan- 
nel in the proposed course is 22 miles, which, 
with the long approaches necessary, would 
make 381 miles altogether. Shafts are to be 
sunk on either shore to the depth of 450 feet 
below high-water mark. At that depth drift- 
ways are to be driven, which will serve for the 
drainage of the works when in progress, and 
of the tunnel permanently. The tunnel will 
commence 200 feet above the driftway, with 
an inclination of one foot in eighty down to 
the junction with the driftway, and then of 
one foot in 2,640 to the centre of the Channel, 
where it will meet that driven from the other 
side. The dimensions of the tunnel will be 
those of an ordinary railroad-tunnel for two 
tracks. A driftway, nine feet in diameter, it 
is proposed first to carry entirely through, 
which can afterward be enlarged to the size of 
the tunnel. A machine for tunneling in chalk 
has been inyented by Dickenson Brunton, an 
English engineer, which has been successfully 
tried upon the bed of gray chalk through which 
the tunnel is to be made. It works similarly 
to an ordinary board-auger, cutting off the 
chalk in slices, which fall upon an endless 
band, and are Joaded upon wagons. The ma- 
chine, it is found, can.cut a driftway of seven 
feet diameter at the rate of something over a 
yard an hour. At that rate it would take two 
years to complete a driftway under the Chan- 
nel with a machine starting from each side. 
The expense of completing such a driftway is — 
estimated at £800,000, including interest upon 
the outlay. Engineers and contractors of ex- 
perience have calculated that, after the drift- 
way should be completed, it would take four 
years’ time and £4,000,000 only to enlarge it 
to the dimensions of a raiload-tunnel, and to 
construct the junctions with the railways 
on either side. It seems certain now that 
the commencement of this work will soon be 
made and its practicability tested. The com- 
panies which have been formed for this pur- 
pose are to unite with the French and English 
railways interested, and with the Rothschilds 
of London and Paris, i in making up the sum of | 
£160,000, to be expended upon sinking a shaft 
on either side to the depth of 450 feet, and driv- 
ing a headway a short distance under the sea. 

The project of a tunnel under the North 
River from New York to Jersey City, for rail- 
way transportation, for which a company was 
formed some time ago, gave rise to a long 


low tide. 
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contention in the courts with the Delaware 
& Lackawanna Railroad Company. The tun- 
nel company has come out victorious in the 
litigations, and nothing now lies in the way 
of the enterprise. The works were begun 
a long time ago, and now will probably be 
pushed forward to a speedy completion. The 
capital stock of the company is to be $15,000,- 
000, of which, it is said, $10,000,000 has already 
been subscribed; Senator Jones, of Nevada, is 
said to be an active promoter of the enterprise. 
The project was first advanced by D. C. Has- 
kin, of New York, who is the president of the 
corporation. The beginning of the work was 
the sinking of a vertical shaft lined with brick 
masonry of three or four feet thickness, having 
a diameter of 80 feet, in Jersey Oity, at the 
junction of Jersey Avenue and Fifteenth 
Street. When the shaft shall have been sunk 
to the depth of 65 feet, the horizontal cutting 
will be commenced. The direction of the tun- 
nel will be northeast and southwest. It will 
have a length of about two miles; the terminus 
on the New York side will be near Washington 
Square. It will descend from both ends tow- 
ard the centre in a gradient of two feet in 100. 
The diameter of the tunnel is to be 26 feet. 
Its roof will be nowhere less than 35 feet 
below the bottom of the river, so that there 
will be no danger from the anchorage of ves- 
sels. Little blasting will be required, and the 
two or three veins of rock which will have to 
be penetrated are of soft substance; the first 
vein of rock to be encountered crops up about 
1,100 feet from the New York side. After a 
few feet of the lateral tunnel shall have been 
excavated, an iron cylinder will be introduced, 
in which the workmen will be protected when 
driving forward the tunnel. The cylinder 
will have hinged doors, and be provided with 
an apparatus and tubes for introducing com- 
pressed air from the surface. 

There is a proposal to carry a telegraphic 
wire across the African Continent, from Khar- 
toom, where there is telegraphic communi- 
cation with Alexandria, at a distance of 1,100 
miles, to Delagoa Bay, the terminus of the 
Cape lines. The distance between these points 
is 2,300 miles; but extensions are in progress 
which will shorten it to 1,500 miles. It is 
suggested that the trees might be utilized as 
telegraph-poles, and that depredations of the 
natives, who might covet the valuable iron of 
the wires, might be prevented. 

The Dutch Government have issued pro- 
posals for the improvement of the harbor at 
Batavia, the capital of the island of Java and 
of their East Indian possessions. The only 
communication between the town and the 
present harbor, which has an excellent road- 
stead, has been by a canal 8 or 10 feet deep at 
The present accommodations are 
entirely insufficient for the large steamers 
which are employed in the Oriental-trade, 
since the opening of the Suez Canal. It is 
therefore proposed to construct a new harbor 
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at Tandjong-Priok, to be formed by two break- 
waters, 1,963 and 1,743 metres in length re- 
spectively, and rising 24 and 14 metres above 
low-water mark, with two inner harbors, of 
which only one is to be constructed for the 
present, each having a length of 1,100 metres, 
and a basin 74 metres deep and 175 metres in 
width. The entrance to the outer harbor will 
be 250 metres wide and 8 metres deep at low 
water. There will be 1,500 metres of quay, 
and a channel 50 metres wide leading to a 
coaling station. Between the harbor and Ba- 
tavia a canal, five miles long, and a railroad, are 
to be built. The cost of the entire works will 
be $15,000,000; but for the portion to be con- 
structed forthwith the estimate is something 
more then half that amount. 

The first wire carried across between the 
towers of the Brooklyn Bridge was fastened on 
the 22d of September. This great work, after 
seven years of labor and the expenditure of 
$6,750,000, is still a long way from completion. 
The entire estimated cost of the completed 
structure is now set at about $11,250,000, or 
more than double the original estimate. 

The contract for the construction of the pro- 
posed railroad-bridge at Poughkeepsie, over the 
Hudson River, has been taken by the American 
Bridge Company, of Chicago. The main part 
over the water will consist of five spans of 525 
feet each between the centres of the piers, 
whose breadth will be 25 feet. The bridge 
will be of the description called the under- 
grade or deck bridge, and will have two tracks 
and sidewalks, and an under and upper deck, 
the latter carrying the two railroad-tracks, 
and the other a carriage-way of 16 feet clear 
width. Each span is to have two trusses, 25 
feet between centres, of the rectangular de- 
scription, with double intersections; the ma- 
terial will be iron and steel combined. The 
trusses are to be 58 feet high, and the top of 
the piers 185 feet above high-water mark, so 
that the elevation of the track above the river 
at high tide will be 193 feet. The approach 
on the west side of the river will have one 
span of 160 feet, formed by two trusses, 30 
feet in height. The long approach on the 
other side, extending across the town, will be 
composed, as far as Water Street, of iron tres- 
tling, formed by three post-bents strongly 
braced, and four lines of stringers of iron lat- 
tice, making spans of 20 to 60 feet. Across 
the Hudson River Railroad grounds, Water 
Street and Dutchess Avenue, will be two spans 
of 25 feet depth. Beyond, as far as the oppo- 
site side of Tallmadge Street, where the ap- 
proach ends, will be iron trestling, except at the 
crossings of Tallmadge and Delafield Streets, 
over which will be made two 90-feet spans. 
The entire length of the bridge and approaches | 
will be 4,500 feet. The plan of the bridge 
proper is a suspended girder, with parallel and. 
cradled cables, and two decks, The girder, 


1,680 feet in length, will be of wrought-iron. 
The supporting towers will also be of wrought-— 
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ron. The cables are to be of steel links and 
yins, which are required to posses a final break- 
ng strength of at least 80,000 pounds to the 
quare inch, and which will be subjected to a 
ension in the bridge of 20,000 pounds per 
quare inch. The pins are to have the form of 
. perfect cylinder between head andnut. The 
inks near the middle of the span will be 25 
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feet long between the centres of the eyes, and 
as they approach the towers are to be longer 
in such proportion that the horizontal distance 
between the eyes shall remain 25 feet. The 
largest links in their middle will not have a 
greater sectional area than eight inches. The 
towers below the track of the railroad will be 
formed of cells of wrought-iron, and above the 
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rack will have eight columns 80 feet high and 
11 feet in diameter. Each chamber in the 
ower tower will have twelve saddles and two 
pairs of compensating levers. These and their 
ittachments will be carried by a frame that 
‘xtends in both directions across the saddle- 
s+hambers and over the heads of all the columns 
yf the tower. All the parts of the saddles and 
he lever attachments for the stay system will 
e worked in together upon this frame; and so 
hat the parts will move together sufficiently to 
ompensate the expansion and contraction of 
he. main back-stays beyond what the tower 
tself sustains. The saddles will move by steel 
‘ollers upon steel faces under the carrying- 
rame. The anchorage of the cables will be in 
he solid rock at both ends. It is expected 
hat this bridge will pave the way for a new 
‘ailroad to the West, with a route between 
New York and Chicago only 921 miles long, a 
aving of 50 miles over any existing line. 

A new bridge is to be constructed at Mon- 
real, about four miles from the Victoria 
Bridge, which is to be called the Royal Albert 
3ridge, and will be the longest structure of the 
<ind in the world. Its whole length, includ- 
ng the portion built over the land, will be 
[5,500 feet, almost exactly three miles. It will 
tart from the level of Sherbrooke Street in 
mtreal, and pass through the town at the 
ight of about 90 feety with distances of 150 
vol. xvi—17 A 
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to 200 feet between the piers. Between the 
city and St. Helen’s Island, whose centre is of 
the same elevation as the roadway of the bridge, 
there will be six spans of lattice, one of 550 
feet and the rest of 300 feet. The roadway 
will have but a single track; but on the island 
side-tracks and a crossing-station will be made. 
From the centre of this island to the water’s 
edge four spans of 240 feet will be required. 
On the other side of the island there will be 
twenty-one spans of 200 feet to the other 
channel, and over that five spans of 200 feet, 
the roadway on this side having a falling 
gradient of 1:100. On the lower side of the 
river embankments will be made, and connec- 
tions established with the Montreal, Portland 
& Boston, and the Grand Trunk Railroads, 
At the other end there will be a junction with 
the Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa & Occidental 


Railway; the distance between the two junc- — 


tions is five and a half miles. In the navigable 
channel the piers, which will be like those of 
the Victoria Bridge, with heavy ice-breakers, 
will have to be put down with caissons, in a 
channel 40 feet deep, where the current is seven 
miles an hour. The superstructure will be of 
iron lattice-work, each pier being crossed by 
four girders, placed 18 and 14 feet apart; be- 
tween the inner girders will be two street-car 
tracks; between them and the outer girders 
will be the roadways for teams, and on pro- 
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jecting cantilevers outside will be suspended 
two walks for pedestrians. Upon an upper 
boom, 15 feet above the street-car track, will 
be the railway track, and on each side of it a 
roadway for carriages. The height of the upper 
floor will be 200 feet above the water, The 
estimated cost is $5,000,000. The maximum 
load which the bridge is calculated to bear is 
12,500 pounds per lineal foot. 

The Gilbert Elevated Railroad Company, 
after long contentions in the courts, is now 
in a position to complete its line of elevated 
steam-railway for rapid transit in New York 
City. The route is from the Battery, through 
College Place, West Broadway, South Fifth 
Avenue, Amity Street, and up Sixth Avenue. 
Upon some portions of the line the supports 
have been erected for some time. The struc- 
ture consists of two rows of iron columns 
standing in the street, supporting parallel gird- 
ers, which are connected at intervals by cross- 
girders, and having longitudinal floor-beams. 
The outer girders rise above the track so as to 
be a protection in case of accidents; the upper 
surface of their top-beams being on about the 
same level as the car and landing platforms. 
The Sixth Avenue columns will be 37 feet 
apart lengthwise, and 23 feet distant across, 
from centre to centre. The parts of the col- 
umns will be two channel-bars, 9 by 24 by +5, 
inches; two plates, 12 by 34 inches; a plate 
fastened to the foot; and four pieces of angle- 
iron bars. The girders are pinned trusses, 6 
feet deep, and 5 feet 6 inches distance between 
the centres of the pins; the upper and lower 
chords are composed of two channel - bars, 
united by iron plates. Each span of the longi- 
tudinal girder has four panels. The cross- 
girders are made up of plates, 24 inches deep 
by +, of an. inch in thickness. At the junc- 
tion of Amity Street and Sixth Avenue there 
will be a curve of 90 feet radius, and at South 
Fifth Avenue and Amity Street another like 
curve. Fifty-two feet in a mile will be the 
steepest grade, In Amity Street, College Place, 
and West Broadway the posts are to be placed 
on the sidewalk, and in Sixth and South Fifth 
Avenues in the roadway. The cross-ties will be 
19 feet 6 inches long, and will be placed 18 inches 
apart. Outside each line of rails longitudinal 
timbers will be bolted, letting down upon the 
cross-ties on the outside. The total load which 
the structure is calculated to support is 15,000 
pounds per foot on each track. The stations 
will be situated at the intersections of streets 
to the number of two. per mile, The. station- 
platforms will be level with the car-floors, and 
160 feet at least in length. The station-build- 
ings will have iron frames, and will be roofed 
and sided with galvanized sheets of corrugated 
iron. The tracks are of steel, weighing 56 
pounds per yard. 

~ESQUIROS, Heyer Atrnonsr, a French 
writer and politician, born in 1814; died May 
14, 1876. In 1834 he made his début as a 
writer with a volume of poems, entitled ‘Les 
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Hirondelles,” which attracted but little atten 
tion. This was followed by two novels, ‘ Li 
Magicien” (1837), and ‘Charlotte Corday’ 
(1840). At the same time he published, unde 
the title of ‘Evangile du Peuple” (1840), 
philosophical and radical commentary on th 
life of Jesus, for which he was sentenced t 
eight months’ imprisonment and a fine of 50 
francs. During his imprisonment he wrot 
another volume of poems, ‘‘ Les Chants d’m 
Prisonnier,’’ and 1841-42 published thre 
small socialistic works. After the Revolutio1 
of 1848 he was elected to the Legislativ 
Assembly from the department of Sadne-et 
Loire. Having made himself prominent b; 
radical views, he was among those deputie 
who were expelled after December 2, 1851 
when he went to England. In 1869, havin; 
returned to France, he was elected to th 
Corps Législatif from the department Bouches 
du-Rhéne, where he sat on the extreme Left 
After September 4, 1870, he administered fo 
atime the department of Bouches-du-Rhéne 
but, having disagreed with the Government a 
Tours, he was removed from oftice. In 187. 
he was elected to the National Assembly, anc 
in 1876 a Senator from. Bouches-du-Rhéne 
taking his place on both occasions with th 
extreme Left. Besides the works mentione 
above, he wrote “ L’Histoire des Monta 
enards” (1847), ‘“‘ L’Enule du XIX™ Siécle,’ 
“La Vie future au Point de Vue socialiste ’ 
(1857), ‘‘La Vie des Animaux,” ete. 
EUROPE. The area of Europe, accordin; 
to the latest dates (see Behm and Wagner, Be 
vilkerung der Erde, iv., Gotha, 1876), wa 
estimated at 8,823,378 square miles (agains 
3,824,456 in 1875), and the aggregate popula 
tion at 309,178,000, against 302,972,000 in 1875 
The transfer of 6.59 square miles from Switz 
erland to Italy has changed the area of thes 
two countries, and new calculations have bee 
made for several other countries. Gains o 
population are found chiefly in Germany, an 
in Austro-Hungary, the Netherlands, Luxem 
burg, Finland, Sweden, Norway, Denmark 
Belgium, Great Britain, Portugal, Italy, Rou 
mania, and Servia, where new estimates wer 


substituted. The figures of 1875 and 187 
compare as follows: 

COUNTRIES. Pop’n in 1875. | Pop’n in 1876 
Gormanyin..ceeoanete cies seer 41,060,846 | 42,728,949 
Austro-Hungary....0b..05 ssseee% 85,904,485 | 87,700,000 
Netherlands)cmaksctapeinn eet le isis _ 8,716,002 8,809,527 
Luxemburg 20+ sietet vee seen oe 197,528 205,158 
inland sates RE Nes sibs t .e+{ 1,882,188 1,882,622 
Sweden, i idswsess pits on 383, 2: 
Norway 63. 1,802,882 
Denmark.... 5903, 
Belgium ise , 253,82 5,336,684 
Great, Britains < wesc reas +. creeve .-| $2,773,000 450, 
Portugal..... RNAV vis. oleicd oF ae 990,570 4,298,881 

tal csis|demfomenteetaeetupe tes cle kites « 26,801,154 | 27,482,174 
RROUMADIA pec eidomtpicsois ge odyss:ccys 4,500,000 5,073,000 
Bervlaiertes ttc). sclactewccs 1,838,505 | 1,877,065 

Wes 
Motels isitred Nagpeonsteactintes 165,289,971 | 171,427,475 


The area and population of the divisions o 
Europe were, at the latest dates, as follows: 
$ * 
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TTS: SRI SE Oe ne POSTED 1 gens. 42,7 
0 Se A aa 0 Gea RMI SP cri ak "= ar on eae oe 
Sc pphirerher ati BM etmerct scree Gere he Telelaeisle Eudes vetels alge ae Daas se pi ieee, Sosa erate oe 
Switzerland... Bieter 15,917 Eaceascherebes| QGCUMTe CL BRONEIIbna. stm 
Pesaran. Bae Ne tah 12,680 Sa Oe Sea ees 8,809,527 (1875) gree NOTE ih! 
LUREMDUTE o2nrnreessressesieeresertateteseescety 909 [evceceeeeeeees PAI fotctn( Gksis) tise (GHA COBEARHOAE S 
120/126 cs adap EI aa NGI eater a ‘1,919 CLS id) ae eee eee 
’ OnNTRAL PNERE OP Rhy sate» avatetalales ats als, dnysierelaleltheliararos!y |lo.c Siesldig siavererere AST 2 TAP) aicidds ics actrn ce rawterergte 87,117,000 
Bustle a Europe. Se Sea nS, ES re eee cat 71:780;800 «(LS 70) alist else eee 
Bintand: MBO oc WHE :c SRA TAA OD EME, NENTS ee BCI tt 1,889,622 (874) 0. 
Piece 270,748 te ash Pee 4,888,201 a) 0 Sean 
CoE EES ee a a iareg [IIIS aoostooo tier) PLE 
PI eMDDES BIEN EU BOP Hs 00,030 s:nine, icles a's’ «ja’asi-]sine.c\|biois 0.010.510. a1 aise POOH UHGEE Wa oe oebproapaceoagenr 81,703,000 
Pepto LING L a taah choles ikicaeocdl << LUSTB ae Re tee seen 5i380)682) (IST). |e te canes 
Beane. os sasersersessbessisessesaceseectaeerserees see Ss Se a ee a em re 
LY LID 9 Sai I 7 BLOM (er) |ocs sc oee 
CRUE RD ATi raids ieie'cele ciate tis ecaidlelals Sisters slou beis swans BO DAD ee THe mide alates tees TASAOO (LSTA) ee vei gemcemnes 
SVE SEN ISODISE gic «s araiels aie, cere, sain aeie s.cis 618 5(6'| sisteisis dons « die iane STUPID ese | Naty ce Sate eee Paasche S 74,971,000 
Spain (without the Canary Islands).................. 192,967 ee. Se eee 16,551,647 (1870) fete ie ee ke 
andome, psidvuini se 38 Ras Shes WoW ataarieme sila te heres ar PicWetect sleneas ed pl Teal Se phieaaoe ba 
PE Princ dance Nepas se clh mance, 2S us iiss qawcceutens 25,14 78) Ailad aati ee 
ER MRREE I Sp KU ee BareOB ier a austere 4,298,881 eee i cy aa ane 
Azores edt Sibak en Lado sodeess. ons bae et PEARCE ee Ya eS DE00T2 (ABT2)e IPs cotjceeres de 
tt ER oiler. Ss pla5'<soniBiasinin/nio cena SUE Rain > 16] p a aievern Worse DACP 174.1 (18TH) a all Eee eee 
: ca OE Rare stele caiatecs cron me me Bays Miss arene ee C814} astata siete ete et 
MORIN MONG ees desc nos c0ncsecstveccaceseses|) 140860. Me lilclalacescc! 9 8,800,000 ‘ Hye ee 
Hentenitelss 1 5eG CRUE cea ae ee ea AG ATO Oem eae ee ee atk BO7B000K Steeple core erences 
Coe. 7 GC Bae ee es a eee Ge. pe eee 1,877,068 (CISTB) ss = lee tee eee 
CrcegemMMD EC icicss oextsahuiscaciers vs ace cass once AUG SEY | ORC e bapecen teeel leurstcbypctr teluyrg Iaee ns aad 
DUPRIRPIaM Ee SG ts cdees cece engoee es AB decent ae 145 60LN(TSTB) pulls eetees 
PUM MET ERT TOD Hier 2i5'Pialals , Feisja Be hvaiz tio sis ias bila daoiete ste. om gaveie Rubs I BG = cobiash oUcce secu 65,387,000 
Disc coe Ao Mee aa eA a ag Ieee i | BOOS BUSH NL caste atackt tee eNe 309,178,000 
7 t 
The following tables exhibit the different ACCORDING TO AREA. 
states of Europe arranged according to their — j 
population and area, showing at the same time reat 2 Sc amhee tesla 
: aye Pe cent. the total population and area +. Russia (exclusive of Finland).....| 1,980,459 | 61.2680 
of each country are of those of Europe: 2. Austro-Hungary.....+ 5000005 B40,004 | 6.8085 
a 8. German Empire...............+. 208,744 F 
ACCORDING TO POPUL i Aig WYAUCO Wee © aoe cones net lec <ieisieele 204,092 5.4195 
URS Uy sitet tne nec unnitie diriceecaee 192,967 | 5.1242 
6. Sweden........-seseeeeereeee ees 171,750 4.5840 
STATES. Population. EM CHN Gee Pie AMELIA | rele etkiatstte averiessteiceate lassie 144,228 8.8300 
SoMa G Pace tee veck aa toate, 140,561 8.7168 
(1870 BOLOUS Aan OmiNorbwayenn. dereckestesesiite saan 122980 | 8.2471 
(1875 18.848 at vaca ritain and Ireland*....... ‘ yet jee 
MOTO Va MORO Ml daeltalys Ah crue: Maceo wh, coke. j 
list G09. AMeRoumaniias asic. .seasideeiaseeeare 46,710 | 1.2497 
(1876 HO naaOi 1a ebOntugalt tac assemachericeuan ns 34,501 0.9190 
1 (1875 Bag0se ide Greccdae ak me wet ctoechcceass: 19,353 | 0.5189 
18103 BIDDLE LBS Sonviass ee teaieeten tenes salve cnn 16817 0.4466 
1864) DUTAT, 16 Awitserlandeens eenimasccese sc 15,988 4245 
1874) Heto9) Wh, Denmark +. sa horsth osch eens 14,764. 
1873) 1,644 18, Netherlands.................005- 12,680 
St 1/420 19. Belgium...... manent Pan dsaissale tte 11,373 
(ists) 1.893 20. Montenegro 1,709 
(1875 1.234 21, Luxemburg 999 
C8709 DUCCH A 226 And obra eet keene ae south «on 149 
(1876) 0.616 28. Liechtenstein... ....0.+svee ewes os 
, NOLO, 241 (dan Marinosmant. nce hoes can: 
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The area and population of the possess 
of European powers in other continent 
—asfollows in 1876: «lay eaes 


~~ 3,767,194" [1 
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COUNTRIES. Square Miles. | Population. 

eG reat, BCR. 2... .0.0,0s.000000:0 7,964,779 | 203,942,000 
PPEITOY 5 \sislscisicjcicle sis cerns 2,003,223 83,336,000 
MN CUNeTIANGS) . onleee case civ'cieies 661,419 | 24,481,000 
PEPRA BU TEHOAELS (5:5 14/0, <i2\n\qjeiele's “ole'e elv/e nis 6,302,938 | 12,972,000 
HOSP RSP ALR (cg a's 06s <'olo\ajeisieremisisieicie's 120,293 8,381,000 
6, France...... 872,997 5,998,000 
1. Portugal.... 705,365 8,660,000 
8, Denmark ... 34,145 47,400 
QE IS WOGGI, ... c cic-cccceisisls ve sees 8.5 2,374 
Total, about.............--..| 18,165,100 | 292,820,000 


The Eastern war-cloud which hung over 
Europe during 1875 continued during the year 
1876, and at one time threatened to lead to a 
general European war. The insurrection in 
the Herzegovina spread over the whole of Bos- 
nia in the early part of the year. All attempts 
at pacification failed, the insurgents steadily re- 
fusing all propositions of the foreign powers as 
well as of the Turkish Government. On July 
1st, Servia, which had for along time threatened 
to make the cause of the insurgents her own, 
declared war against Turkey, and was shortly 
afterward followed by Montenegro. But, al- 
though the Servians were aided by Russian 
volunteers, and contributions of arms and mon- 
ey, they were repeatedly defeated by the Turks, 
so that Servia was forced to invoke the aid of 
Russia to secure an armistice of two months. 
The Government of Turkey, in the mean while, 
had undergone considerable changes. On May 
30th the Sultan, Abdul-Aziz, was dethroned by 
the Sheik-ul-Islam, and was succeeded by his 
nephew, Murad V., who in turn was removed 
by the Oouncil of Ministers on August 31st, and 
was replaced by his brother Abdul-Hamid II. 
These proceedings had produced a deep im- 
pression in the other countries of Europe, par- 
ticularly in England and Russia. In the for- 
mer country the excesses committed by the 
Bashi-Bazouks, the irregular troops of Turkey, 
in Bosnia and Bulgaria, created a storm of in- 
dignation, and called forth a decidedly hostile 


feeling to the Turks among all classes of the 


population. Finally, in the latter part of the 
year, the English Government proposed to the 
other powers of Europe that a conference be 
held at Constantinople to settle all questions 
arising out of the war. Russia, after having 
in every possible manner aided the Servians, 
and after a threatening speech from the Czar, 
was obliged to accede to this proposition, and 
the conference met at Constantinople on De- 
cember 12th. The Governments of both Eng- 
land and Russia, however, had previously or- 
dered the mobilization of parts of their ar- 
mies, pia t 

In accordance with the provisions of the 


new constitution, the elections in France for’ 


the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies took 
place in the beginning of the year, the Repub- 
licans gaining a decisive victory in both. The 
prime-minister, Buffet, resigned immediately 
after the election, as he had been defeated in 
four different districts, and he was replacéd 
by M. Dufaure. The most important questions 
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discussed in the early part of the year were 
the amnesty questions and the university bill. 
The latter, which provided that the state uni- 
versities should have the sole right of confer- 
ring degrees, was adopted by the Chamber of 
Deputies, but was rejected by the Senate. In 
the latter part of the year the interment ques- 
tion led to a ministerial crisis, in consequence 
of which Jules Simon replaced M. Dufaure as 
prime-minister. With regard to the Oriental 
question, the Due Decazes, the Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, declared on November 3d that it 
was necessary for France to preserve peace, 
and it would not interfere in the Oriental 
question until its most vital interests de- 
manded it. 

In Austro-Hungary the Oriental question 
caused considerable trouble. On the one hand, 
the Slavic subjects of Austria showed their 
sympathy for their oppressed brethren in the 
Turkish provinces in many ways. On the other 
hand, the Hungarians, partly on account of 
their hostility to everything Slavic, and partly 
through race-affinities (being besides the Turks. 
the chief representatives of the Mongolian 
race in Europe), were entirely in sympathy 
with the Turks. Several demonstrations to 
this effect occurred in Hungary, which were 
suppressed with considerable difficulty. The 
conflict between the Government and the 
Catholic Church continued during 1876. The 
marriage law which was passed by the Reichs- 
rath was disliked by the bishops. The monas- 
tic association law, after being passed by both 
Houses, was not signed by the Emperor, but 
the ministry declared that the Government 
would bring in a new bill in a different form. 
The differences between the two parts of the 
empire were brought to a close in May by a 
treaty in which all points except the bank 
question were satisfactorily settled. . The latter 
continued to be a source of trouble, and was 
the cause of a panic. 

The Royal Title’s Bill was, next to the East- 


\ern question, the most important subject dis- 


cussed in England in 1876. The object of this 
bil was to give to the Queen the additional 
title of Empress of India, and thus strengthen 
thd English hold upon the natives of India. 
The difficulties with China were brought to a 
close this year, after having threatened at a 
time to lead to a war, the Chinese Government 
making some important concessions. An ani- 
mated discussion of the extradition treaty be- 
tween England and the United States threat- 
enecl for a time to overthrow the Ashburton 


. Treaty of 1842. : 


In: Germany the war of the Government with 
the \Roman Catholic bishops continued during 
the year. The Bishops of Minster and Pader- 
born}, and the Archbishop of Cologne, were 
remoived from their offices, and only saved 
thems‘elves by flight from imprisonment. The 
Arnimh affair, or rather the conflict between 
Prince; Bismarck and his former embassador 
in Paris, Oount Harry von Arnim, came to an 
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end in 1876 by the total defeat of the latter. 
A plan of the Imperial Government to bring 
all the railroads in the empire under its con- 
trol, while being supported by Prussia, met 
with a bitter opposition in South Germany. 

In Italy the financial condition of the coun- 
try seemed to be improving, as, according to 
the budget of 1876, there was to be a surplus 
of 2,000,000 lire. The plan of the ministry 
to buy up the railroads led to a ministerial 
crisis, which ended in the resignation of the 
Minghetti ministry in March, and the forma- 
tion of a new body under Depretis, the leader 
of the Left. The elections for the Chamber 
of Deputies in November resulted in a decided 
victory for the Government. In order to se- 
cure to the Liberal party a majority in the 
Senate, the King created thirty-two new sen- 
ators on November 17th. 

In Spain the Carlist War was brought to a 
close in February, and the country enjoyed for 
the first time in many years internal peace. 
In the Cortes the new constitution was adopted 
in May. Although this document guaranteed 
full liberty of conscience, the restrictions of 
the Protestants continued to such a degree 
that England and Germany were forced to 
interfere. 

In Denmark the old conflict between the 
Government and the Lower House continued 
during 1876, the House repeatedly refusing to 
vote for the budget. The socialists caused 
considerable excitement, being very active, al- 
though in a considerable minority. 

EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE. The eighth 
annual meeting of the Evangelical Alliance 
for the United States of America was held in 
New York City, January 31st. Mr. William 
E. Dodge presided. A resolution was adopted 
commending to the Branch Alliance in Phila- 
delphia “ the consideration of the expediency 
and practicability of special religious services 
during the time of the International Exposition 
of 1876 in that city, illustrating the unity and 
power of our evangelical Christianity, and the 
relations of the religion we teach to the prog- 
ress, perpetuity, and true glory of the Ameri- 
can. Republic, and the world’s civilization and 
salvation.” The Philadelphia branch was also 
“respectfully requested to embrace suitable op- 
portunities for acquainting distinguished vis- 
itors to the International Exposition with our 
Christian and philanthropic institutions.” A 
committee was appointed to codperate with 
the Philadelphia branch in carrying out this 
méasure. Reports were read from the Wis- 
consin, St. Louis, and Newbern branches. An 
account was given of the proceedings of the 
first Biennial Conference of the Alliance, which 
was held at Pittsburg, Pa., October 26 to 29, 
1875. (See ANNUAL Ovotopxpra for 1875. ) 
ab In sh, 1875, a committee of the Alliance 
jad addressed a memorial to the Board of Edu- 
beweaiate ie of New York against a propo- 
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the public money appropriated to the support 
of their schools. 

A memorial addressed by the Alliance in 
1874 te the Turkish embassador at Washing- 
ton, in behalf of persecuted Christians, and in 
fayor of religious liberty in the Turkish Em- 
pire, had been brought to the attention of the 
Government at Constantinople. .In behalf of 
his Government, the embassador denied that 
the Christian subjects of the Turkish Empire 
had any cause of complaint in the matter re- 
ferred to. (The grievances of the Turkish 
Christians are related in the ANNUAL CyoLo- 
papi for 1875.) But, during the year, these 
complaints had been continued. The Sultan 
had lately promised important reforms, and, 
among them, better security for religious lib- 
erty. In accordance with the direction of the 
executive committee, the secretary and treas- 
urer of the Alliance had remitted, semi-an- 
nually, to Mesdames Pronier, Carrasco, and 
Cook (the widows of the three delegates to 
the General Conference of the Alliance of 1878, 
who lost their lives by the sinking of the steam- 
er Ville du Havre), the interest of the funds 
raised by the American friends of their de-* 
ceased husbands. The funds were invested in 
the following amounts: Cook fund, $7,000; 
Carrasco fund, $5,000; Pronier fund, $5,000. 
The “Conference fund,” or the surplus left 
from the sums contributed for the General Con- 
ference of 1873, amounted to $6,000, and was 
safely deposited. In view of the continued 
financial pressure, it was proposed to conduct 
the Alliance for the ensuing year without ex- 
pense for salary or office-rent. 

The annual conference of the Evangelical 
Alliance (British branch) was held at South- 
port, beginning October 3d. The report of 
the secretary for the past year spoke of an in- 
crease in the number of members and the for- 
mation of new branches. Mention was made 
of the interest which had been taken in the 
Alliance by the Queen and the Empress of Ger- 
many. An address had been presented to the 
Prince of Wales on his departure for India. 
The Alliance had been very earnest in efforts 
in behalf of the Christians in Turkey, and the 
credit was claimed for its committee of hay- 
ing’ been the first body—more than a year pre- 
viously—to call the attention of the Govern- 
ment to their condition. The Emperor of Ger- 
many had offered a cordial welcome to the 
members of the Alliance, if they should de- 
sire to hold a conference in Berlin, and it 
was suggested that the invitation might be ac- — 
cepted in 1878. During the sessions of the 
Alliance a number of papers were read, prin- 
cipally upon subjects bearing upon the condi- 
tion of Christianity on the Continent of Eu- 
rope. An important paper was also read by — 
the Rev. James Stephenson, of Dublin, on 
“The Power of the Evangelical Alliance, and 
how here to use itfor Local Purposes.” 

EVANGELICAL ASSOCIATION. The _ 
following is a summary of the statistios ¢ of 
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the Evangelical Association as they were pub- 
lished in September, 1876: 


Bolae 
CONFERENCES, | 93 g ‘g | Members. | Churches, 
a A 
East Pennsylvania...... 109 72 15,959 205 
Central Pennsylyania.,.| 85 69 11,157 1563 
NOW OKs . <2 5 onserrjee 39 15 4,259 61 
Pittsburg... ero|) 2s 44 7,803 121 
AMIS BB) cteid's alas iselniel betas 26 12 2,156 16 
CAMAG A. «oie sie taiore allele 86 11 4,148 69 
ELCHIGAR ovine se sic ensniem 40 23 4,660 58} 
THinoi8) s/o she's ot satan 85 63 9,006 1134 
LOWS fs cle states sjafesieiNa 46 16 8,328 34 
Wisconsin.... Beet sly melt) 81 9,310 118 
Ohio iesserarenter seieel! 669 59 8,455 149 
Minnesota............+ 88 6 8,399 35 
Indiana (statis, of 1875).| 56 51 6,723 1iL 
Germany. a-cplesies ere > os 42 9 6,801 22 
Pacific (Statistics of 1875)} 4 oy 8 
ATANUC, 15; viet e oeiieee 14 13 1,677 14 
liye RG aaeane doetD: opeds 26 14 2,505 414 
Des Moinés............ 27 18 2,781 22% 
South Indiana... ....... BG scot | Geta ereiate 
ER OUGU ate t sista + o1ns\oig 857 | 526 | 104,302 1,8504 


The total number of children baptized was 
7,397; of adults baptized, 1,429; probable 
value of churches, $3,619,468 ; number of par- 
sonages, 3794; probable value of the same, 
$465,935 ; amount of conference contributions, 
$4,787.75; of contributions for missions, $66,- 
800.57 ; of contributions for the Sunday-school 
and Tract Union, $2,189.17; number of Sun- 
day-schools, 1,748; of officers and teachers in 
the same, 19,551; of Sunday-school scholars, 
105,566. The Missionary Society of the Evan- 
gelical Association supported, according to the 
last annual report of the corresponding secre- 
tary, 289 missions, both home and foreign : 


_ 277 of these missions were supplied by the re- 


spective annual conferences with 301 mission- 
aries. The Sunday-school and Tract Union of 
the Evangelical Association was organized in 
1859. It has published a number of Sunday- 
school books and tracts, and aids Sunday- 
schools in procuring libraries. 

The annual meeting of the Missionary Society 
of the Evangelical Association was held at In- 
dianapolis, Ind., October 27th. The treasurer 
reported that the receipts for the year had 
been $65,807.13; the total expenditures had 
been $82,000. The amount of the heathen- 
mission fund now in the treasury, after allow- 
ing for $1,299.95 spent during the year, was 
$27,729.53. The standing fund amounted to 
$52,907.73, having increased $3,739.88 during 
the year. The corresponding secretary re- 
ported that the heathen mission had been 
established in Japan, and the first detachment 
of missionaries, three in number, had been sent 
out. The home-missionary work exhibited an 
encouraging degree of prosperity. The num- 
ber of missions had been increased, and all had 
made some progress, The work on the Pacific 


coast was advancing steadily. The first camp- 
meeting ever held on that coast had been held 
‘in Oregon during the summer, and the Pacific 
Conference had been organized. The work in 
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Europe was in a flourishing condition, and the 
number of members in the missions there had 
increased. This work extended over Wirtem- 
berg, Baden, Alsace, Saxony, Switzerland, 
and a part of Prussia. Seven churches had 
been built during the year in the European 
district, giving an increase in valuation of 
church property of more than $38,000, in gold. 
A building-lot had been bought at Stuttgart, 
and help was asked in building a church there. 
This society was organized in 1839, and the 
first four regularly-appointed missionaries were 
sent out in that year. The first missionary 
was sent to Europe in 1850. Now, the society 
had a very large mission-work in the United 
States, employing more than 300 missionaries, 
and had in Europe one annual conference, a 
Sunday-school work, a branch. publishing- 
house, and a seminary for young preachers. 
The increase in the European missions was 25 
per cent. annually, the number of members 
having doubled during the last four years. 

The annual meeting of the Board of Publi- 
cation of the Evangelical Association was held 
at Cleveland, Ohio, October 31st. The book 
agent reported that the amount of cash and 
its equivalents in his hands on the 1st of Sep- 
tember was $35,004.12, or $11,236.51 more than 
the amount on hand during the same period of 
the previous year. The total resources of the 
Board were $336,971.45, against $8,846.55 of 
liabilities, showing the net resources to be 
$328,124.90. The net gains on the business 
of the year had been $21,916.40. The report 
of the sixteen periodicals showed that they 
had an aggregate circulation of 183,775 copies, 
or 69,567 more than were circulated in the 
previous year. 

EXHIBITION, CENTENNIAL. The In- 
ternational Exhibition of Arts, Manufactures, 
and Products of the Soil and Mine, to which 
the citizens of the United States had been 
looking forward with eager anticipations, was 
opened in Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, on 
the 10th of May, 1876. In the last volume of 
Tur ANNUAL CYCLOPDIA was given an ac- 
count of the preparations for this, the sixth of 
the great World’s Fairs, and the first one held 
in this country, which was also an anniversary 
exhibition of the country’s progress in the 
hundredth year of its national existence. 

The project of holding a World’s Fair and 
Centennial National Exhibition was first pub- 
licly proposed by an association of citizens of 
Philadelphiain 1870. It was officially adopted 
by Congress in the act of March 3, 1871, cre- 
ating the Centennial Commission, consisting 
of a delegate and alternate delegate from each 
of the States and Territories, intrusted with 
the selection of a place and making of plans 
and preparations for the Exhibition, and by the 
act of June 1, 1872, appointing the Centennial 
Board of Finance, empowered to raise a capi- 
tal stock, which was fixed at $10,000,000, one- 
quarter of which was readily taken up in bles 
scription shares of $50, mostly by the citize 8 
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of Philadelphia. The President formally pro- 
claimed the Exhibition on the 3d of July, 1873, 
and on the 5th of the same month the rep- 
resentatives of foreign governments were duly 
advertised. On June 5, 1874, an act was 
passed declaring that the Exhibition would be 
held under the auspices of the Government, 
and requesting the President to invite foreign 
governments ‘‘to be represented and take part 
in the International Exhibition.” By a special 
provision permission was granted to convey 
articles to the exhibition-grounds without pay- 
ment of import duties, to be held there in 
bond; duty was to be collected only on articles 
sold and delivered in this country, except upon 
articles imported for sale during the Exhibition; 
the other class, comprising the exhibits proper, 
must remain on exhibition until the day ap- 
pointed for the close of the Exposition, which 
was the 10th of November. 

The Centennial Commission was appointed 
by the President from nominations made by 
the Governors of the several States and Ter- 
ritories. The officers chosen were the follow- 
ing gentlemen: General Joseph R. Hawley, 
of Connecticut, for president ; Orestes Cleve- 
land, John D. Oreigh, Robert Lowry, Thomas 
H. Coldwell, John McNeil, and William Gur- 
ney, vice-presidents; Alfred T. Goshorn, di- 
rector-general; John L. Campbell, secretary; 
and John L. Shoemaker, counselor and solici- 
tor. An executive committee of thirteen was 
appointed, with Myer Asch as its secretary, 
and several bureaus of administration were 
constituted under the following chiefs: for- 
eign, A. T. Goshorn, Myer Ash; installation, 
Henry Pettit; transportation, Dolphus Tor- 
rey; machinery, John §. Albert; agriculture, 
Burnet Landreth; horticulture, Charles H. 
Miller; fine arts, John Sartain. The corpo- 
rators of the Board of Finance consisted of 
two from each congressional district, and four 
from each State and Territory at large. This 
body was organized with John Welsh as presi- 
dent; William Sellers and John 8. Barbour, 
as vice-presidents ; Frederick Fraley, secretary 
and treasurer; William Bigler, financial agent; 
Henry Pettit, Joseph M. Wilson, and H. J. 
Schwarzmann, engineers and architects; and 
a Board of Directors of twenty-two members. 

The city of Philadelphia was decided upon 
as the place of the Exhibition, a beautiful site 
in the spacious Fairmount Park being selected. 
Besides the private subscriptions, appropria- 
tions of $500,000 in 1875 and $1,500,000 in 
the following session were made by Congress 
as an advance loan, while the city of Phila- 
delphia appropriated $1,500,000, the State of 
Pennsylvania, $1,000,000, and other States and 
Territories various lesser amounts. The States 
made 7 preparations, appointing local 
managers to aid and organize the efforts of 
their citizens. The foreign nations also, to 
which the invitation had been presented, ac- 
sted it promptly in most cases, and bespoke 

for their exhibits. The chief com- 


missioners appointed by the foreign govern- 
ments were the following gentlemen: Argen- 
tine Confederation, Carlos Carranza; Austria, 
Rudolph Isbary ; Belgium, Baron Gustave de 
Woelmont; Brazil, the Conde d’Eu; Chili, 
Rafael Lorrain; China, Edward B. Drew; 
Denmark, Jacob Holmblad ; Ecuador, Edward 
Shippen; Egypt, Prince Mohammed Tawfic 
Pasha; France, M. M. Ozenne; German Em- 
pire, Dr. Jacobi; Great Britain and colonies, 
the Duke of Richmond; Canada, Senator Luc 
Letellier de St. Just; New South Wales, Sir 
James Martin Knight ; Victoria, Sir Edmund 
Barry; South Australia, A. Musgrave; Hon- 
duras, Governor Don Francisco Bardales; 
Italy, Baron Blanc, minister to. Washington ; 
Japanese Empire, Okubo Toshimichi; Liberia, 
J. 5. Payne; Mexico, Romero Rubio; Nether- 
lands, Dr. E. H. von Baumhauer; Norway, 
Herman Baars; Orange Free State, Charles 
W. Riley; Peru, J. O. Tracy; Russia, Privy- 
Councilor Butovsky ; Sandwich Islands, S. G. 
Wilder; Siam, J. H. Chandler; Spain, Colo- 
nel Lopez Fabra; Sweden, P. A. Bergstrom ; 
Switzerland, Colonel H. Rieter; Tunis, Sidi 
Houssein; Turkey, G. d’Aristrarchi, minister 
to Washington; Venezuela, Leon de la Cova. 
An area of 236 acres was inclosed for exhi- 
bition purposes. By the beginning of the year 
1876 the Exhibition Buildings were erected and 
ready for the reception of exhibits. The cost 
of the five main structures was about $4,500,- 
000. At the opening of the Exposition 190 
buildings had been erected within the inclos- 
ure, and before its close there were more 
than 200. The city of Philadelphia went toa 
great expense in improving the avenues lead- 
ing to the grounds, and in building a handsome 
iron truss-bridge over the Schuylkill, costing 
over $1,000,000. The chief railroad-lines of 


the country entered into special agreements to © 


convey visitors to the Centennial at special 
reduced rates of fare. 

The applications for space exceeded the ex- 
pectations of the commissioners. It was found 
necessary to erect a large annex to the Art 
Building, as the wall-space in Memorial Hall 
was found far from sufficient to accommodate 
the applicants. France began early to bestir 
herself in preparing for the Exposition. Rus- 
sia was backward in responding to the in- 
vitation, questioning the official character of 
the Exhibition, but at alate hour decided to 
send a large representative display of her arts 
and products, selected and managed under 


governmental auspices, which formed when_ 
opened, somewhat more tardily than the other — 


national exhibits, one of the most interesting 
sections of the fair. Spain also was dilatory 
in dispatching her exhibits, and also sent a 
fine representation of her productions, under 
patronage of the government. The British 
exhibitors seemed to comprehend best the 
spirit and requirements of the Exhibition, and 
took a pride in* sending samples of the best 
art-work of their country, as well as of her 
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finest industrial products; yet her latter ex- fineas at Vienna. The German and Austrian 
hibition, owing to the questionable commer- exhibitors, and the French in their art exhibit, 
cial advantage of competing with American evidently labored under a false appreciation of 
protected manufactures, was not so large and the taste of the American public, which was a 


Machinery Building, 


Main Exhibition Building. 


Memorial Hall or Art Gallery. 


THE CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION GROUNDS AND BUILDING. 


Horticultural Hall, 


Agricultural Hall. 


. little indignant at being credited with so little foreign exhibitors frankly declared, after see- 
artistic understanding as was inferred by many ing the American displays, that, if they had 
of the art and ornamental exhibits. Several known what they had to compete with, they 
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would have made a difference in the character 
of the articles exhibited. In the American de- 
partment the exhibition was unexpectedly full 
and rich, although many novel manufacturing 
processes remained unexhibited, owing to the 
jealousy of the proprietors lest their methods 
might be copied. The European colonies and 
distant nations were, in the main, better rep- 
resented than in any of the former expositions; 
and it is one of the best results of international 
fairs that countries far removed from the usual 
tracks of commerce have greeted them as a 
means of opening up intercourse with the com- 
mercial world. The British colonies and the 
South American nations, with the pardonable 
vanity and ambition which are common to new 
countries, sent most extensive and interesting 
collections of their products. In judging of 
the different displays it should be borne in 
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mind that the exhibitors were actuated mainly 
by commercial motives, and that it was an 
American market which they sought to gain in 
exposing their manufactures at the Philadel- 
phia Exhibition. Those industries in which 
the Americans are weakest and those which 
are not practised in this country would natu- 
rally be the best represented in the foreign ex- 
hibitions, while those in which American man- 
ufacturers, under the protection of import 
duties, have driven foreign producers out of 
the home market, could not be exhibited with 
any advantage by foreigners, 

The Main Building, designed for the exhi- 
bition of the manufactured products, and prod- 
ucts of the mines-and metallurgy, as well as 
the condition of science and education, in all 
nations, covered an area of twenty acres, with 
a length of 1,880 feet, east and west, and a 
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‘breadth of 464 feet, and having projecting 


wings in the centres of the sides, 416 feet in 
leneth, and in the centres of the ends, 216 feet 
in length. The exhibition-space was on one 
floor. The roof of the main part was 70 feet 
high. In the centre of the main portion 
was an elevated square, with 184 feet sides, 
having towers 120 feet high and 48 feet square 
at the corners. At the four corners of the 
building were towers 75 feet high; and the 
projecting wings, through which led the main 
entrances, were fronted with facades 90 feet 
in height. The building was constructed 
with wrought-iron roof-trusses supported by 
wrought-iron columns, 672 in number, and 
sided mainly with: glazed sash, with a substruct- 
ure of brick 7 feet high, upon a foundation of 
massive masonry. There was a tier of res- 
taurants and withdrawing-rooms at the sides 
of the building, and above them, in an upper 
story, a gallery of chambers occupied by the 
Centennial authorities, and by the educational 
exhibits of several of the States. 
was apportioned for the collective displays of 
the different nations as follows, in square feet: 

Republic, 2,861; Austro-Hungary, 


The space. 


urers also made a fine exhibit. A newkind of _ 


Hawaiian Islands, 1,575; Italy, 8,948; Japan, 
17,831; Luxemburg, 247; Mexico, 6,567; Neth- 
erlands, 15,948; Norway, 6,959; Orange Free 
State, 1,058; Peru, 1,462; Portugal, 5,988; 
Russia, 11,141; Spain and colonies, 11,255; _ 
Sweden, 17,799; Switzerland, 6,693; Tunis, 
2,015; Turkey, 3,847. The space reserved for 
the United States’ exhibits was 136,684 square 
feet. The total exhibition-space of the build- 
ing was 363,102 square fect. The space was 
distributed in parallelograms between the main 
longitudinal aisle, 120 feet broad and 1,852 feet 
long, and two side-aisles 100 feet broad, and 
the numerous cross-aisles, Connecting the two 
side-entrances was a transept of the same width 
as the central nave. 

' Two remarkably large organs, one built by 
Roosevelt, of New York, with two other organs 
which were played by electric connections. 
with the large one, and the other set up by 
Hook & Hastings, of Boston, occupied portions 
of the galleries, and were playing almost con- 
stantly. The Maine cotton-mills made a collec- 
tive exhibit. Nearly all the large New Eng- 


land cotton and cloth factories participated in 


an extensive exhibit of American textiles. The 
collection of American carpets was very large. 
The new floor-cloth called linoleum was also 
exhibited. The cutlers and hardware manufact- 


veneering for interiors was sent from Bosto 


chalk, whiting, emery, etc. British jewelers 
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The display of porcelain and pottery was ex- 
tensive. The iron-masters of the country made 
a good representative display. The watch-com- 
panies exhibited their watches, and all the 
principal gun, scale, safe, scientific instrument, 
clock, telegraphic instrument, railroad-car, 
glassware, furniture, piano-forte, organ, paint, 
chemical, paper, book, and stationery manu- 
facturing houses, and all the largest industrial- 
ists in every branch did credit to themselves and 
to their country. The gas-fixtures were spe- 
cially admired; and the displays of silver-ware 
and jewelry and precious stones by the leading 
New York and Philadelphia jewelers were the 
largest and in some respects the finest collec- 
tions of the kind in the fair. 

The British exhibition was the strongest in 
textile fabrics, embracing a great variety of 
dress-goods, of woolens, the broadcloths, che- 
viots, kerseymeres, and all the well-known 
materials for men’s apparel; of poplins and 
linens, lawns and laces, from Ireland; of cur- 
tain brocades, from Morris & Co., of London, 
and made-up ladies’ garments from Hitchcock 
& Oo., which were behind the French display in 
the same line in taste, rather than in richness of 
material. There was a very extensive display 
of Axminster carpets, imported Indian carpets, 
oil-cloths, ete., which contrasted favorably 
with the still larger but cheap and badly-de- 
signed collection of American floor-coverings. 
The display of chemical products represented 
eighty-five houses, and contained crystallized 
masses of caffeine, aloin, codetac sulphas, 
chlorate and bichromate of potassium, the es- 
sence of egg, a novelty, a new indelible ink, 
soda, soaps, paints, inks, etc. The metallur- 
gists and iron and steel workers of England 


* made a very slender exhibit of her principal 


industry; there were only nineteen exhibits, 
the chief of which were models of Dr. Sie- 
mens’s regenerating furnaces for iron and 
glass, wire ropes, and a single exhibit of ores, 
pigs, rails, and steel. The gunsmiths’ exhibit 
was fine, seventeen exhibitors taking part; 
and there was a good display of the only two 
of the Sheffield cutlers who thought it worth 
while to exhibit. In literary manufacture, 
Bradbury, Agnew & Co. had a good exhibit; 
Dickman & Higham showed a hexaglot Bible; 
and the Jllustrated London News and London 
Graphic made showy displays, the latter paper 
having a pavilion hung around with the origi- 
nal drawings of hundreds of its best engrav- 
ings, and a private office for the use of its 
artists and correspondents. There was a fine 
show of scientific and philosophical instru- 
ments by the best English makers. The first 
London and Liverpool watchmakers combined, 
to the number of fourteen, in a fine display ; 
M. F. Dent exhibited different systems of com- 
pensating balances. Other articles exhibited 
were Aberdeen and Beesbrook granite, roof- 
tiles, Portland cement-blocks, fire-brick retorts, 


made a very scanty show, The largest London 
Ce 
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houses were not represented. Not’a single pre- 
cious stone or piece of jewelry of value was sent. 
Artchison, of Edinburgh, made a large display 
of Cairngorm stones, Scotch pebbles, among 
them the largest one ever found, and fancy ar- 
ticles. A new description of cutlery, in which 
the silver plating is made to penetrate the sub- 
stance of the steel, was exhibited, with a con- 
siderable variety of jewelry, by John Neal. 
The most interesting portion of the British 
section was the very fully represented class of 
artistic manufactures, pottery, furniture, and 
domiciliary ornamentation, illustrating the ex- 
traordinary revival of art-feeling and good 
taste which has been going on in England for 
many years. The English exhibition of ce- 
ramics, ornamental metal-work, and furniture, 
probably engrossed the attention of the visitors 
more than any other separate collections in the 
Exposition. Doulton, of Lambeth, sent a vast 
variety of his famous earthenware and terra- 
cotta fabrics. The Lambeth faience presented 
all the rich soft hues of blue, green, brown, and 
buff, which are peculiar to it, and all the quaint 
and graceful forms, and the brilliant glaze, by 
which it is also distinguished. Many of the 
objects were covered with raised and painted 
devices, human and animal figures, flowers, 
fruits, leaves, and conventional ornaments, of 
artistic conception, and spiritedly treated. In 
terra-cotta, there were a pulpit and font, man- 
tels, ete.; of the use of encaustic tiles in fire- 
place decoration, there was a striking exhibit; 
two tiled hearths had fenders of the same ma- 
terial, and were covered with clocks, vases, 
plaques, etc., one of Doulton ware, the other 
of Lambeth faience. One set of chimney-tiles 
represented scenes from Shakespeare. A series 
of plaques, painted by George Tinworth, con- 
tained child-scenes of the Bible. The two 
Mintons and Maw & Co. had not less profuse 
displays of painted tiling; conspicuous among 
the designs, which often covered a number of 
blocks combined, were a water-view with 
cranes and lily-buds, a large domestic scene, 
allegorical and grotesque figures, falcons, and 
a series of genuine canine portraits. Many of 
the figures were colored, some in outline, on 
grounds of all colors, but oftenest white, drab, 
or buff; there were hand-painted, printed, en- 
ameled, and majolica, glazed and unglazed tiles, _ 
and ceramic tessere for coarse mosaic, in~ 
which work there was a copy of an ancient 
fresco, and other examples, Daniel & Son ex- 
hibited a good collection of finer porcelain, in- 
cluding a splendid Prometheus vase, and imita- 
tions of antique vases decorated in pdte sur 
pate, by L. Solon; also copies of Henry II. 
ware, and of Limoges evamel, panels represent 
ing Shakespeare’s seven ages, by H. S. Marks, 
and a gorgeous display of table-ware richly 


decorated with Oriental and floral patterns, ete. 


The exhibition of the cabinet-makers was vari 
and fine; specimens of fully-furnished apa 
ments were shown in many exhibits; the East-_ 
lake style was prominent. Other styl 
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hibited were the Queen Anne, Jacobean, and 
Anglo-Indian. The materials were mahogany, 
oak, satin-wood, ebonized wood, etc., heavily 
carved, or lightly constructed, of uniform or 
combined woods, inlaid or trimmed with wood, 
porcelain, or metal. It was the most solid and 
tasteful exhibition of furniture in the Fair. A 
great centre of attraction in the British section 
was the regal display of silversmith’s work, 
and electroplating, made by the famous house 
of the Elkingtons. The Milton shield and 
magnificent vase exhibited at Vienna, a row of 
elaborate dessert-sets, and a hundred other 
pieces, showed what wonderful work they can 
turn out in repoussé, metallic inlaying, and en- 
amel, and exhibited an immense wealth of 
artistic ideas. 

The Australian colonies made a large and 
ambitious display, revealing a vigorous and 
solid development, fine public buildings, and 
great works of engineering, a fine system of 
education, and the establishment of all the 
chief manufacturing industries on a firm basis. 
The immense production of the precious metals 
was exhibited, and the excellent grain and fine 
wool produced in most of the colonies. The 
industrial exhibit showed that the colonists can 
supply themselves with nearly all the comforts 
of English life. The woolens exhibited were 
of admirable material and texture. Cocoons 
and skein-silk showed that the silk-worm has 
been naturalized here, Excellent manufactures 
of leather were exhibited. Wine exhibits of 
over a hundred kinds showed that all the best 
varieties of the European grape will grow in 
that friendly climate. Of interest were the 
collections of stuffed birds, minerals, orna- 
ments made from the great eggs of the emu, 
weapons and tools of the natives, and the 
photographs of towns and scenery. 

The Indian exhibit included the grains, cot- 
ton, and natural productions of the great 
British dependency; its dyes, and silk, in the 
cocoon, threads, and in the finished textures, 
some of which were of rich patterns, and 
some splendidly embroidered; also, a few fine 
Indian carpets, a curious collection of jewelry 
from Bombay, some furniture elaborately 
carved, elegant fans inlaid with jewels and 
ivory, gold and silver cloth, native pottery and 
metal-work, and a collection of antiquities. 
~ Oanada made a very large and: comprehen- 
‘sive exhibit. Among the prominent classes of 
products shown were cotton and woolen cloths, 
hosiery, leather goods, chemicals, sewing-ma- 
chines, hardware, earthenware, marbles, and 

ade-up garments. The models of ships, and 
specimens of ores, petroleum, plumbago, and 
See «aban were also exhibited. The dis- 
play of furs was prominent and fine. 
Each of the other colonies of the British 
mpire sent a contribution of its products and 
tive industries, all of them curious, 
oups of good industrial promise, 
‘inent feature of the French exhi- 
the very extensive display of textile 
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materials for ladies’ wear, and of dress-orna- 
ments and finished garments. The richest 
point-lace shawls and trimmings, beautiful 
embroideries, satin dresses richly trimmed, 
dresses with Oriental patterns combined in 
beautiful color - effects, daintily - embroidered 
satin shoes, fans, ribbons, artificial flowers, 
silk stockings with lace insertions, rich bro- 
cades and heavy velvets, and all the sumptuous 
products of the Lyonnaise silk-industry, were 
grouped and combined, with such a masterly 
understanding of effects of color and sym- 
metry, that their beauties were enhanced by 
the arrangement. Forty Lyons silk-manu- 
facturers made a joint display, filling a large 
court with their exhibits. One house exhib- 
ited fifty varieties of silk-cocoons. The French 
bronze-founders made the finest show of 
bronzes in the Exhibition, though few new 
works were shown in the Main Hall, and sey- 
eral of the most celebrated dealers were not 
represented. Among the finest pieces were 
Grégoire’s. ‘‘ Rape of Hersilia,”’ exhibited by 
Susse, and Pradier’s “Atalanta” and “Sappho,” 
Jules Moignier’s ‘ Pointer and Pheasant’ and 
the Comte de Nieuwekerke’s ‘‘ Duke of Clar- 
ence in Combat with a French Knight” in 
brass and nickel, exhibited by the same house, 
which also had fine salvers and clock-cases of 
beaten brass, and handsome objects orna- 
mented with Mexican onyx. Still finer was 
the Marchand exhibit, embracing Bourgeoise’s 
‘«Snake-Charmer,” and his ‘* Kabylean Wash- 
erwoman,” Schénewerk’s “ Boy and Tortoise,” 
and two figures of Egyptian dancers, besides a 
large mantel of black marble, elaborately or- 
namented with verd-antique and figures in 
gilt bronze, and a circular settee, with a bronze 
candelabrum in the centre, surmounting a 
fountain in red antique marble, and having a 
silver-gilt frame and green satin upholstery. 
Kaffel, of Paris, had a large variety of fancy 
bronzes. A great variety of fancy articles of all 
kinds, materials, and uses, came from France. 
The largest Paris jewelers contributed no more 
than the great jewelers of Regent Street; yet 
there were exquisite specimens of enamel and 
other curious ornamental work sent by makers 
who are alone in their specialties. Of French 
furniture there was a slender collection, though 
three or four gorgeous articles were sent. Of 
porcelain there was a much weaker exhibit 
than in the English and German sections. 
The Sévres factory was not represented, ex- 
cept by a couple of splendid vases and one or 
two other articles in the Art Hall, and a few > 
plaques in the collection of the bronzeur — 
Kaffel. A large variety of Palissy ware was | 
brought by Barbizet, the grandson of the Bar- 
bizet who rediscovered the process of Palissy 
about fifty years ago. Montagnon, of Nevers, 
exhibited fine copies of the Nevers faience of 
the seventeenth century. Faience de Gien, 
table-sets, etc., consisted of imitations of a 
cient French and majolica faience. The 
moges makers exhibited porcelain, deco 
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with Oriental designs, and other fine speci- 

mens. 

The Netherlands exhibition was well selected 

and representative, having been organized by 

the Government. The educational, agricult- 
ural, and industrial methods of the kingdom 
were well illustrated. There were a great 
number of charts and drawings, illustrating 
the system of publie works in Holland, and 
the plans for draining the Zuyder Zee. There 
were plans also of Dutch dwellings and. public 
buildings, model working-men’s homes, school- 
houses, etc. The book and music publishers 
made a good exhibit. In the small exhibition 
of manufactures, woolens for male ware, fine 
blankets, excellent imitations of Turkish car- 
pets, handsome oil-cloths, clay-pipes, belting, 
and handsome tiles, after the old Delft manner, 
were noticeable; and also some fine lacquered 
work, particularly a screen, with illustrations 
from Goethe and Schiller. The colonial dis- 
play was fine, including the cereals, spices, 
and woods of the Dutch East Indies, and the 
weapons, embroideries, filigree, and rich webs 
made by the natives. 

The Belgians made a good exhibition of their 
excellent manufactures. Of special note were 
the laces of Mechlin and Brussels, the cloths 
of Verviers, the tapestries of Malines, the linens, 
paper materials, fino.glass, and wood-carvings, 
notably an elaborate wooden pulpit, various 
fancy articles, and alarge display of fire-arms. 

The German exhibition was strong in cheap 
and substantial textiles and articles of general 
utility, besides containing the best book ex- 
hibit and the best display of fine porcelain in 
the Fair. The Saxon and other cloth-makers 
filled large booths with their cloths for male 
wear, more durable than fine, their calicoes 
and mixed goods, velveteens; and scattered 
among these were somerich velvets and beau- 
tifully-figured textures. Several piano-makers 
exhibited excellent instruments. The peasant 
clock-makers of the Black Forest, and their 
rivals in Freiburg, the toy-makers of Nurem- 
berg and Magdeburg, the looking-glass man- 
ufacturers, the pencil-makers (Faber and his 
principal competitor), the manufacturers of 
cheap jewelry, the cutlers, and the dealers in 
common bronzes, all set up displays more or 
less extensive. Of the fine bronzes of Berlin 
none were sent. Of chemical products there 
was a considerable variety, including dyes, 
gelatine, medicinal barks, essential oils, bronze 
powders, soap, cologne-water, etc. One case 
contained all the varieties of amber found in 

the Baltic, A collection of surgical instruments 
and appliances included models of hospital 
wards and a hospital train, and photograpltic 
illustrations of operations, and all kinds of in- 
truments. The cheap gold and the imitation 
velry were very fine of their kind, and for 
> most part tastefully designed. Conspicuous 

6 magnificent dis 


Se of the Royat Porce- 
tory of Berlin were the Borussia 
ontaining a copy of Guido’s 
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Aurora, one representing Otho in the tomb of 
Charlemagne, after Kaulbach, a table-top, with 
a copy of Raphael’s Poetry, and a vase with a 
finely-rendered design of Kl6ber’s, among a 
great number of other finely-painted and rich- 
ly-decorated pieces, in which the grounds and 
flat colors were wonderfully even and brilliant. 
A collection of gray and blue stone-ware wine- 
jugs and beer-mugs in the old German style 
was interesting. 

In the Austro-Hungarian exhibition the 
most noticeable group was the brilliant col- 
lection of Bohemian glass. The finest speci- 
mens were in pure white glass, with flowers, 
leaves, arabesques, ete., ground into their sur- 
face with the emery-wheel. There were also 
fine examples of ruby and emerald ware, with 
gilded ornaments, and cheaper samples of dark- 
green glass in the ancient Vienna style. The 
Bohemian porcelain also is of very fine text- 
ure, and the exhibited samples were tastefully 
decorated; and in the Hungarian exhibit of 
china-ware there were some fine imitations of 
Chinese and early European styles from the 
town of Herend. From Innspruck were sent 
some fine stained-glass windows. ‘The display 
of meerschaum carving from Vienna was very 
large and fine. Other exhibits were Russia 
leather from Vienna, the garnet jewelry of 
Prague, Hungarian fire-opals, Viennese silks 
and shawls, delicate laces from the Erzgebirge, 
bent-wood and hollow-iron furniture from 
Vienna, woolens and cottons, ready-made 
clothing, buttons, chemicals, perfumes, musical 
instruments, mirrors, with paintings on their 
faces, and a fine collection of photographs. 

In the Swiss section all the principal exports 
of the republic were shown. Forty-five watch- 
makers exhibited every imaginable variety of 
watches and chronometers, some of them so 
minute as to be inserted in a finger-ring or the 
top of a pencil-holder. There were good ex- 
hibits of scientific instruments, electrical clocks, 
and music-boxes. Prominent exhibits also 
were the handsome laces and embroideries of 
Appenzell and St. Gallen, the carved-wood 
trinkets from the Bernese Oberland, and the 
public exhibits of education and engineering, 
including some masterpieces of chartography. 
Other Swiss specialties were the silk bolting- 
cloths, braids for ladies’ hats, red-cotton cloth 
for the Eastern trade, condensed milk, choco- 
late, dyes, and liquors. si 

The Swedish exhibition was one. of the 
largest in the Fair, and was to most people an. 
unexpected revelation of the state of arts and 
manufactures in that country. The iron ex- 
hibit, embracing samples of pig-metal, rails, 
railroad’ axles, nails, spikes, bars, and piy es, 
and ingots of iron and steel, and maps of he 
mining-regions, and drawings’ of furnaces a1 
machinery, was the largest one in the Fair. 
The exhibit of furs was fine. There was also 
a very attractive display of porcelain, show 
rare and beautiful colors and rich ornam 
tion : the Parian ware, with delicately-mo 
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vines and flowers, table-sets with black ground 
and vines and arabesques in white, large vases 


with paintings of flowers, a pair of vases with’ 


a ground of red and a dull metallic color, and 
pictures from an ancient Saga, some reproduc- 
tions of Palissy ware, and a massive stove, and 
a pair of candelabra, with a beautiful blue 
ground of delicate shade, richly ornamented 
with white, gold, and dark blue, were promi- 
nent in this rare and fine collection. The ex- 
hibit of common industrial products, woolen 
cloths of the very finest, plain silks and cot- 
ton goods, cutlery, kitchen-utensils of polished 
brass, hardware, and carpentry, all showed an 
advanced stage of industrial art, and solid, con- 
scientious workmanship. The peasant-figures 
modeled by Prof. Lédermann, and costumed 
in the genuine dress of the people, grouped 
to represent familiar scenes of popular life, 
illustrated vividly the intimate habits of the 
Swedish folk. The military exhibit was large, 
and showed an advanced condition of the mili- 
tary art. 

In the Norwegian court the most attractive 
exhibit was the beautiful silver filigree-work 
from Christiania. Other interesting groups 
were the textiles, metals, and various special 
manufactures. 
figures of the inhabitants, and a collection of 
Gothic antiquities, arms, and utensils, of great 
interest. . 

The Danes exhibited the furs, skins, woolen- 
manufactures, etc., of their country, some 
Esquimaux curiosities, and two exceedingly 
attractive groups, terra-cottas, in Etruscan 
style, and artistic silver-work from Copen- 
hagen, including a silver vase, which was one 
of the gems of the Exposition. 

The Russian section was organized and sup- 
ported by, the Government, and, as a national 
display, was the most striking one in the 
whole Exhibition. The fruits of the new na- 
tional school of arts, which cultivates the early 
Muscovite styles, were the most prominent 
feature of this exhibition. The Strozonoff 
School-of Technical Design in Moscow ex- 
hibited an interesting collection of casts and 
drawings which are given its scholars to study. 
Two Moscow silversmiths exhibited some of 
the finest specimens of sepoussé work and 
enamel, both ancient Russian arts, in the 
whole Fair. Their display embraced silver 
beakers, with historical and national designs, 
artistic bronze casts of Russian peasants and 
soldiers, a silver plaque, with a.copy of the 
Last Supper of Leonardo, and several pieces 
of. table-furniture of gilded silver, with the Rus- 
sian napkin in white silver draped over them 
ronderfully deceptive effect. There was 
exhibit of malachite, jasper, lapis- 

li, rhodonite, nephrite, ete., from the Ural 
ns, made, combined with metals, into 
amental pieces of furniture, and also worked 

to smaller ornaments. A unique style of 
elry was in the form of flowers, with petals 

‘diffe rent shades, colored by different 


There was a series of costumed . 
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degrees of heat. There were some samples of 
gold and silver cloth, mixed with silks, or 
richly embroidered in colors, of dazzling splen- 
dor. <A collection of garments and table-cov- 
erings from Circassia, embroidered in silk, 
silver, and gold, was curious and pleasing. The 

Russian display of furs, cured skins, and made- 

up garments, was the finest of the Exhibition. 

The exhibit of gutta-percha goods revealed a 

flourishing condition of that new industry. 

The collection of minerals and fossils sent by 

the Pedagogic Museum of St. Petersburg was 

highly interesting. The exhibits of pianos, 

scientific apparatus, amber, velvet cloaks, with 

linings of the white fur of the Thibet goat, 

or trimmings of sable-fur, chemicals, fans, um- 

brellas, and various other articles, spoke well 

for the industrial condition of Russia. 

The Italian section, though not very large, 
contained a tolerably good representation of 
the ornamental industries and manners of art 
treatment for which she is distinguished. The 
ancient Italian art of wood-carving was repre- 
sented by a great number of elaborate speci- 
mens from half a dozen different cities, in which 
the ornaments ranged from bold realistic fig- 
ures to delicate floral designs in low-relief and 
conventional Renaissance patterns. Articles 
exhibited were immense mantels and bed- 
steads, and tables, cabinets, and chests of all 
sizes. Inlaying with wood, the art for which 
Siena is distinguished, in floral and arabesque 
patterns, was exhibited; and also wood inlaid 
with malachite, lapis-lazuli, onyx, etc. The 
display of Venetian glass was not brilliant, 
nor was that of miniature mosaic, called 
Roman mosaic; of Florentine mosaic there 
was a fair exhibit in jewelry and table-tops, 
and some fine pieces were placed in the art ex- 
hibition. There were some admirable repro- 
ductions of majolica pottery, and numerous 
copies of antique bronzes, armor, hammered 
metal-work, ete. Of Genoese filigree there 
was a fair representation. . There was a good 
exhibit of the coral ornaments of Naples. The 
jewelers of Turin and Rome made a brilliant 
display of gold and precious stones, one of the 
richest and most artistic in the whole Exhi- 
bition. The finest part of this exhibit was 
the show of tiaras and necklaces of Signor 
Castellani, of Rome, brother of the archeol- 
ogist whose splendid collection of antiques 
was exhibited in the Art Building; the man- 
ner of the Etruscan jewelry was admirably 
reproduced, and eyen improved. Of the silks 
of Turin and the velvets of Genoa the display. 
was almost nothing. In the more utilitarian 
industries Italy made a very small, but in 
some branches not discreditable, exhibition. 

The Portuguese exhibition was a full one, 
and of considerable interest. There were some 
beautiful filigree-work, and example#ot most 
delicate wood-carving; also specimens of fine 
silver-work, and tasteful porcelain. And in 
the whole range of useful manufactures there 
was a creditable display. A kind of coarse 
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pottery of strange forms and ornaments, and 
some little terra-cotta figures of country-foll, 
were curious features. There was a good ex- 
hibit of printing materials from the Royal 
Typographic Establishment, and a large collec- 
tion of minerals. 

The Spanish exhibition was one of engross- 
ing interest, as revealing styles of ornamen- 
tation and workmanship strikingly different 
from those of the countries whose work is 
better known to us. The tapestries, brocades, 
laces, velvets, shawls, scarfs, cotton and woolen 
dress-goods, the glassware, pottery, and por- 
celain: tiles, all showed forms, colors, and 
devices, in a fine but unfamiliar taste. The 
metal-work, silver and gold and iron inlaid 
with gold, the copies of ancient armor and 
utensils, ornamented in the Moorish manner, 
were beautiful beyond compare. The exhibit 
represented all the industrial activity and pro- 
ductivity of the country. 

The Turkish exhibition was varied and fine, 
including, notably, gorgeous embroidery, fine 
linen and woolen fabrics, curious pottery and 
pipes, attar of roses, Oriental floor-cloths, and 
interesting ancient armor. 

In the Egyptian court the chief groups were 
the magnificent embroideries, the goldsmiths’ 
work and brazen salvyers, engraved with beau- 
tiful arabesques, fine inlaid cabinet-work, and 
the displays of silk and cotton, and some fine 
examples of ancient Saracenic art. There 

' were magnificent caparisons, with velvet hang- 
ings, embroidered with gold-thread and mount- 
ed with gold. The furniture was, much of it, 
of ebony, inlaid with ivory and mother-of- 
pearl. Many articles of daily use were orna- 
mented with precious stones and metals. The 
silken and embroidered stuffs were gorgeous 
beyond description. Table-ware of solid gold, 
with beautiful engraved or open-work ara- 
besques, and a good display of porcelain, were 
also noticeable. The rugs and carpets were 
also fine. The varieties of silk-cocoons and of 
cottons were peeved exhibits, and the other 
products of the soil were well represented. 

The Bey of Tunis displayed a collection of 
arms, beautifully engraved, inlaid, and jeweled, 
jewelry and silversmiths’ work, and rich gold- 
thread embroideries, and decorated trappings. 
_ The Orange Free State in South Africa, with 
enterprising spirit, sent a selection of its prod- 

~ ucts, comprising wool, fine wheat and corn, the 
singular grain called Kaffre corn, coal, dried 
fruit, hides of the springbok and jackal-skins, 
whips of rhinoceros-hide, the curious cream- 
of-tartar plant, ivory, diamonds, and stuffed 
birds. 

The Hawaiian kingdom was represented by 
sugar, coffee, corals, and shells, handsomely 
marked,woods, strange textile fibres, stuffed 
birds, and the contribution of the Queen, 
fans, feather-work, and curious articles of na- 


tive use, % 


Probably no national exhibit was so much 
visited and wondered at as the Japanese; cer- 
. 
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tainly none represented more manual labor 
and skill and artistic invention. The promi- 
nent specialties in this exhibition were the 
bronzes, the porcelain, the lacquered-ware, 
and the pictorial screens; yet every other in- 
dustry exhibited is peculiarly Japanese, either 
in its mechanical method or in the artistic 
treatment which this esthetic people bestow 
upon every product of their skill. The rare 
and costly ancient bronzes and porcelain vases 
were fewer ‘than at the Vienna Exposition; 
yet the collection of vases was a large one of 
entrancing richness and variety, and the in- 
finity of decorative devices would furnish 
study for a longer time than the whole period 
of the Exhibition. Some of the Japanese 
bronzes are cast entire in the moulds; and in 
others the ornaments are worked out with 
chisels and polishing-instruments. <A large 
number of them were inlaid with metals, 
which is done in two manners: by incising 
the design and filling up the hollow with the 
metallic inlay, or by filing, and then beating the 
gold or silver into the roughened surface. A 
peculiar style of work called mokn-me is pro- 
duced by soldering plates of several different 
metals together, chiefly gold, silver, copper, 
and a dark-blue amalgam, and then ham- 
mering, rolling, and working over the mass, 
and finally beating it out into a sheet, thus 
producing a beautiful variegated surface of 
damascened appearance. The grotesque plays 
the chief part in Japanese decoration. On a 
great number of the vases was seen the Jap- 
anese dragon, and among the ornaments were 
grotesque figures of birds, beasts, and human 
beings, and also many wondrously naturalistic 
representations of animal life. Some of the 
artists reveled in ludicrous caricatures of popu- 
lar and official manners. On many of them 
gold or silver bronze was combined, some- 
times in raised figures worked out in high- 
relief, and sometimes inlaid in delicate trace- 
ries, with the darker metal, which in the finest 
examples was of a deep steel color. On the 
Japanese porcelain was lavished a wealth of 
ornamentation not less prodigal. Noteworthy 
were the examples of Kaga ware, with scarlet 
or green ground and gold ornamentation of 
exceeding brilliancy; the white Yokohama 
ware, delicately ornamented in gold and col- 
ors; the Banko ware, with colors running 
through the material; the large pair of vases 
with raised dragons in gold and finely-painted 
landscapes on a blue-and-white ground, and a 
collection of grotesque figures satirizing Japa- 
nese manners sent from Tokio. In lacquer- 
work a wide range of articles was exhibited. 
The ancient pieces are the best in color and 
workmanship, of which class a wonderful 
cabinet, three hundred and fifty years old, 
was the finest specimen. The art of lacquer- 
ing is generally practised throughout the em- 
pire, but in the greatest perfection in Tokio 
and Kiyoto. The slightly-raised figures in 
lacquer-ware are either carved in the founda 
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tion, or are built up by the application of suc- 
cessive layers of the varnish, which is the 
visci@ sap of the tree Rhus vernicifera. The 
collection of screens was large and highly in- 
teresting, containing paintings on silk, some- 
times combined with embroidery, in the best 
style of Japanese art, affording an opportunity 
of studying their peculiar manner of art-treat- 
ment, and, in the subjects, giving glimpses of 
the inner social life of that remarkable peo- 
ple. The display of carved wood, inlaid, and 
upholstered furniture was remarkable, embrac- 
ing some articles in the European style, which, 
for taste and fine workmanship, were not sur- 
passed. Of the special products of Japanese 
industry the ivory carvings, the buckskins 
printed with colored patterns, the stamped 
bronzed leather, the peculiar sorts of paper, 
and the elegant silk patterns, were worthy of 
attention. There was also a fine government 
exhibit of ores, minerals, grains, medicinal 
plants, stuffed animals, etc.; and a group of 
plaster images showing the costumes worn by 
the different classes. 

The Chinese exhibition was handsomely in- 
ceased in a showy structure carpentered by 
their own workmen. Though not so large as 
the Japanese exhibit, it was well selected, and 
more representative, including the more or- 
dinary products and manufactures of the Ce- 
lestials. The porcelain was worthy of their 
high reputation in the art. In lacquer-work 
they must yield the palm to the Japanese. The 
silks and embroideries were beautiful in colors 
and design. Handsomely-embroidered screens 
were framed with wood elaborately carved. 
The ivory carvings were wonderfully delicate 
and finished. The cayved and inlaid furniture, 
particularly the former, was marvelous in its 
elaborateness and detail of ornament. Among 
the fine collection of bronzes were some of 
great age and rarity. The model of a joss- 
house was a conspicuous object. Among the 
products exhibited were cotton and hempen 
fabrics, calico prints, shoes, hats, and clothing, 
fancy-leather articles, paper, musical instru- 
ments, woods, wine, grain, wax, cotton, wool, 
and hair. To judge from their different dis- 
plays one would say that, although the Chinese 
may be behind the Japanese somewhat in 
artistic invention and the appreciation of form, 
they are fully their equals in the understand- 
ing of colors and in technical skill. 
~The Brazilian people and their Emperor took 
aia pains to set off the products and re- 
‘sources of that vast tropical empire to the best 
‘advantage, and the presence of the latter at 
the Exhibition gave additional éclat to the dis- 
play. The most noticeable of the contents of 
their showy Moresque colonnade, besides the 
educational exhibit and the large collections 
of minerals, entomology, and natural products, 
‘were the Paraguayan tea or maté, an herb 
_ which yields a decoction similar to tea, but 
less injurious, which was described in a special 
amphlet; the artificial flowers made from 
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bright-colored plumage, the jewelry set with 
green and blue beetles, the excellent work in 
leather, including some saddles of embossed 
leather, the light furniture from native woods, 
an ingenious combination bed, table, wash- 
stand, and chairs, for travelers’ use, and the 
crockery-ware. 

From the Argentine Republic was sent a 
mineral collection of great variety. The textile 
fabrics embraced cotton, woolen, silk, and 
some unusual materials. There was a fine dis- 
play of skins and manufactured leather. The 
weapons and clothing of the natives were an 
attractive feature. 

Chili also-sent silks, leather, ete., with stuffed 
animals and specimens of antiquities and native 
handiwork. 

Antiquities and the weapons and dress of 
the natives formed part of the Peruvian ex- 
hibit also, which included manufactures of 
leather, soap, and sugar, valuable metals and 
minerals, and a considerable range of tropical 
products. 

The Mexican Republic made a large exhibit 
of minerals and native woods, besides some 
creditable manufactures—leather, silks, cloth- 
ing, etc.—a collection of medicinal plants and 
of textile fibres, some richly-embroidered deer- 
skin garments, and a considerable collection of 
Aztec antiquities. The Mexican exhibit, though 
interesting, was not nearly so full as was ex- 
pected. 

In the carriage annex were exhibited a large’ 
variety of carriages, parts of carriages, chil- 
dren’s carriages, etc., and a Pullman-car in the 
American department; a luxurious railway- 
coach from Brazil; drags, coupés, barouches, 
broughams, ete., from England, of substantial 
make and elegant finish; and some handsome 
sleighs from Canada. The French exhibit of 
carriages in the Machinery Building was also 
fine. 

The educational exhibits of several different 
countries were very complete and instructive, 
and illustrated fairly the present stage of edu- 
cation, particularly of primary education, in 
those lands where the most attention is paid 
to it, and also gave a comparative view of 
different systems. The American system of 
popular education was adequately exhibited 
by several of the States. The Belgian schools 
have been a bone of contention between the 
liberal and clerical parties in that country, and 
this rivalry has given an impetus to education. 
The model of a juvenile school-house exhibited 
was exceedingly complete and commodious in 
its appointments, containing a lavatory, gym- 
nasium, and a school-room with graduated — 
desks and seats, well lighted, and warmed by 
the fresh-air system, by which the air is en- 
tirely renewed every half-hour: the desks 
when opened in one way present a writing- 
table; another turn discloses a slate affixed to 
the stand; and when turned another way a 
lace cushion is exposed; when opened wide 
they form a lunch-table. The teachers pro- — 
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vide a luncheon for the poorer children. The 
educational apparatus comprises the abacus, 
the higher apparatus of the Froebel system, 
and pictures and specimens of every descrip- 
tion which can convey instruction through 
the sight, stuffed animals, mechanical models, 
specimens of raw materials and manufactured 
products, exhibiting the methods of the silk, 
cotton, woolen, metal industries, ete. Hol- 
land exhibited the work of the scholars of her 
technical and industrial schools, The Swedish 
model school-house was exhibited with much 
pride, and was a pattern public school. All 
their school-houses are constructed and fur- 
nished after the same model. It was of pine- 
wood, solidly made and finely finished; the 
eats have comfortable backs; the lighting 
and ventilation are excellent. In the upper 
story is the lodging of the teacher. The 
school-room contains maps and pictures, rep- 
resenting the national industries and pro- 
ductions, globes, books of reference, zodlogical 
specimens, herbaria, and a musical instrument. 
In Sweden education is obligatory. In the 
afternoon the scholars are taught some trade 
or domestic occupation. Every parish con- 
tains its regular school, except the less popu- 


lous parishes, which are supplied with circuit 


teachers. The books and implements of study 
are provided by the Government at a minimum 
price. When a scholar shows a special fitness 
for any particular occupation, he is enabled to 


* pursue his further studies at the expense of 


the state. The Swiss with their genius for 
juvenile instruction have devised a vast variety 
of appliances and processes of teaching, which 
were amply exhibited at the Exposition. Nor- 
way, Jamaica, and Cape Colony, exhibited their 
systems of primary instruction. The colony 
of Ontario presented its compulsory system, in 
which the Catholic and Protestant schools are 
both sustained at public expense, and answer- 
able to the Bureau of Education. The :Ha- 
waiian schools, the Art-School of Cairo, and 
technical and primary schools in other parts 
of the world, sent specimens of their pupils’ 
work. The Japanese Commission exhibited 
with great complacency the status and method 
of education introduced into Japan of late 
years after European models. They have uni- 
versities, intermediate and’ common schools; 
in Tokio is a special advanced school for wom- 
en, and also schools for the exclusive teaching 
of foreign languages, in one of which French, 
English, German, Russian, and Chinese, are 
taught, and in another the English language 
alone. In their exhibited model school were a 
gymnasium, a school library, the apparatus of 
Froebel adapted to their special requisitions, 
maps, anatomical, zodlogical, and botanical spe- 
cimens, etc. Their text-books are copied after 
those of the best European schools; they fol- 
low English methods in science and German 
methods in languages. They learn to use the 


abacus universally in calculations, and acquire 
great skillin its employ. Education is oblig- 
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atory in certain districts of Japan. Of the 
States, Pennsylvania and Massachusetts made 
the fullest educational exhibits, while mst of 
the other States exhibited the workings of 
their systems of public instruction. The Kin- 
dergarten system was illustrated by two model 
school-houses, in which instruction was im- 
parted to classes of little children by two ex- 
perienced lady teachers. 


WOMEN’S PAVILION. - 


The Women’s Pavilion, 208 feet square, cov- 
ering about an acre of ground, was designed 
to receive the products of female industry and 
ingenuity of every class. The American ex- 
hibitors occupied three-fourths of the floor- 
space. The other nations represented were 
Great Britain, Ireland, Canada, and the col- 
onies, France, Netherlands, Denmark, Swe- 
den, Norway, Italy, Germany, Spain and her 
colonies, Brazil, Mexico, Tunis, Japan, .and 
Kgypt. This was the first collective display 
of women’s work eyer attempted, and much 
of its incompleteness was due to its novelty: 
nor was it a complete collection of all feminine 
products exhibited, as many of the best. pro- 
ductions of female art and invention were in- 
cluded in the other collections. In the centre 
of the building, grouped about a flower-bor- 
dered fountain, was an abundant display of 
ornamental needle-work. The Royal School 
of Needle-work, patronized by the Queen of 
England, set up here, as well as in the Main 
Hall, a representation of their skill, which 
contrasted’ strongly in the mediswval manner 
of the designs with the productions of Ameri- 
can ladies in the same field. Two embroidered 
flags worked by the ladies of New York hung 
down, from the rafters. Designs for woven 
fabrics, made by ladies trained in the Massa- 
chusetts School of Technology, showed study 
and invention. Wood-work carved or inlaid 
by ladies in the West bore graceful but simple 
patterns. The Women’s Medical College of 
Philadelphia presented a materia medica, very 
complete and accurate. A combination-desk, 
invented by Mrs. Stiles, has found great favor, 
and is a very ingenious and practical contriv- 
ance for the economy of room, presentins " 
when closed, the appearance of a cabinet, 6 
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feet wide and 18 inches deep, and, when 
opened, taking up an horizontal space, 6 by 7 
feet, and affording accommodations for half a 
dozen persons. Mrs. Mountain’s life-presery- 
ing mattress has been adopted for general use 
as a supplementary life-saving appliance by the 
United States Supervising Inspectors of Steam- 
boats. Mrs. Coston’s telegraphic night-signals, 
an invention which originated with that lady’s 
husband, but which was practically perfected 
by her after the death of Mr. Coston, have 
been introduced into the United States Navy, 
ind have found great popular approval. The 
Women’s Pavilion was enlivened by the spec- 
tacle of ladies engaged in weaving, candy- 
making, and other manufacturing processes. 
Che power was supplied by an engine managed 
by a lady engineer, Miss Allison. 

The Art Building, which was called Memorial 
Hall, was intended as a permanent monument 
and gallery of art. It occupies a commanding 
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cellent representation of modern English art. 
The American exhibition bore an equally his- 
torical character, containing good examples 
of all of our early painters. 

There were in the American section portraits 
and historical paintings by Gilbert Stuart, Cop- 
ley, Washington Allston, Rembrandt Peale, 
Waldo, Thomas Hicks, Wilson Peale the elder, 
Colonel John Trumbull, Prof. Morse, Smibert, 
and Stewart Newton; and, in the modern por- 
tion, paintings by Boughton, Colman, Gray, 
Suydam, Irving, Hubbard, Wood, Loop, La 
Farge, Hamilton, Edward and Thomas Moran, 
Eastman Johnson, De Haas, Cropsey, Whitt- 
redge, Gifford, Kensett, Charles N. Miller, 
Healey, Huntington; Rosenthal, Thomas Hill, 
Prof. Weir, Smilie, Bierstadt, Sonntag, Bridge- 
man, Charles Elliot, Harry Fenn, Winslow Ho- 
mer, Inman, Kendrick, Page, T. B. Thorpe, Tif- 
fany, Jerome Thompson, and others of the best- 
known artists. A large and striking painting 

by Rothermel was only 
introduced after some 


— opposition, on account 


a of the subject, which 


was the battle of Get- 


tysburg. Among the 


American statuary were 


pieces by Story, Mar- 


garet Foley, P. F. Con- 


elly, Preston Powers, 


Palmer, Rogers, and 


Haseltine. 


In the English collec- 
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ite on the Lansdowne Plateau, 116 feet above 
he river. It was built after a noble design in 
he modern Renaissance style, with a central 
ower rising 150 feet above the ground, sur- 
nounted by a great bell, on which stands a 
Olossal statue of America, and at the four cor- 
1ers of whose base are four colossal figures of 
maller proportions representing the four quar- 
ers of the globe. The building is 365 feet in 
ength by 210 in width, and 59 in height. Its 
loor is 12 feet above the ground, with broad 
tone stairways leading to it. The material is 
rranite, with glass and iron. Connected with 
he central portion by arcades at each end are 
wo pavilions parallel with it, with abutting, 
ower-like extremities. 

The art exhibition consisted for the greater 
yart of works of inferior merit. This was 
1otably the case with the French, German, 
ind Belgian exhibits. The English section, on 
he contrary, was a carefully-selected and ex- 

“| VoL. xvi.—18 A 
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tions the most note- 
worthy works were 
Gainsborough’s portrait 
of the Duchess of Rich- 
mond, a small scene of 
country -life by Con- 
stable, Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds’s portrait by him- 
self, two Wilkies, exam- 
ples of Turner, Calde- 
ron, Maclise, C. R. Les- 
lie, Mulready, Stanfield, Calcott, Creswick, Ben- 
jamin West, a painting by Fuseli, Sir James 
Barry’s ‘‘Temptation in Paradise,” portraits 
by Sir Thomas Lawrence and Opie, five small — 
Landseers, and Frith’s two most famous pro- 
ductions; and among the more recent artists 
were represented Leighton, Alma Tadema, Mil- — 
lais, Prinsep, Faed, Orchardson, George Leslie, 
Holman Hunt, Saut, Fildes, Cope, John Gilbert, — 
Louis Haghe, Knowles, Armitage, Orott, North- | 
cote, and Arthur Hughes. The only statues of 
note in the English department were Gib- 
son’s ‘‘ Venus” and Chantrey’s portrait of Ben- 
jamin West. 
The French department contained hardly ~ 
a single painting of value, and not a name ~ 
of the first eminence. ‘‘ Rizpah protecting © 
her Sons from the Vultures,” by George Beck- 
er, was the most striking picture; other paint- 
ings which showed some imagination and 
technical handling were Prion’s “School for — 
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Young Satyrs,” a figure-piece by Sain, Cle- 
ment’s ‘‘ Death of Oxsar,” and several paint- 
ings from the nude. Some fine Gobelin tapes- 
try and Sévres porcelain were exhibited here. 

The German exhibit was still more barren 
and insignificant than the French. The best 
pictures were an historical piece by Schrader 
and one by Folingsby of Munich, portraits by 
Richter and Begas, a sea-piece by Achenbach, 
genre paintings by Boser and Meyer von Bre- 
men, and a landscape by Wilberg. 

Austria, however, sent specimens of her best 
art-productions, including one of the master- 
pieces of Makart, her most famous painter, 
‘¢ Catarina Cornaro receiving the Homage of 
Venice,” a work of surpassing power and 
beauty ; some good landscapes by Russ, Thoren, 
Lichtenfels, and Schaeffer; a piece of flesh- 
painting by Felix, and other paintings strong 
in color and conscientiously executed. 

Spain sent one or two old masters and a 
good number of fairly-done modern paintings, 
showing the characteristics of the Spanish 
school in color and treatment. 

Sweden also exhibited some fair work, strong- 
ly tinctured with the German manner. 

Norway sent some coast-scenes of moderate 
merit. 

The Netherlands made a considerable dis- 
play of paintings, many of them carefully 
executed, but none of them marked with any 
decided qualities. 

Belgium, besides a very unsatisfactory dis- 
play of mediocre paintings, exhibited some 
good art-work on brass and faience, and some 
fine statuary. 

Italy exhibited a number of insignificant 
paintings, and a large collection of marbles by 
her best artists, mostly genre subjects, handled 
with spirit and great technical knowledge in 
many cases, and in a manner unfamiliar in this 
country, which is more accustomed to the 
earlier classical school. 

The Italian section contained also the note- 
worthy collection of antiquities made by Ales- 
sandro Castellani, of Rome. This important 
collection consists of marble statuary of Greek 
and Roman workmanship, artistic bronze uten- 
sils of Etruscan production, a large collection 
of ancient jewelry, many wonderfully fine en- 
graved gems, a collection of rings dating from 
the earliest Tuscan period to the end of the 
sixteenth century, and one of the finest collec- 
tions of early majolica ever got together. The 
statues were seventeen portraits and busts 
from the imperial epoch, a colossal Dionysius 
or Indian Bacchus, being a repetition of the 
piece in the Vatican called the “ Sardanapalus,” 
a comic mask of Hercules, a mask of Bacchus, 
and an exceedingly realistic treatment of the 
subject of the boy with a thorn, the position 


_being the same as that of the Spinario in 


Florence. The collection of bronzes included 
twelve of the caskets found in the ruins of 


_ Preneste, one of them containing all its fit- 


tings of mirrors and mirror - cases, oil-flasks 
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and ointment-boxes, combs, scrapers, ete., al 
elaborately ornamented, like the caskets. Th 
Etruscan jewelry included ornaments in cu 
pulated and uncupulated gold, bronze, silver 
amber, glass, and precious stones. Some o 
them belong to the earliest and rudest perioc 
of Tyrrhenian art, while many of them are in 
comparably fine m their artistic taste and deli 
cacy of finish. The engraved gems compriset 
270 specimens illustrating the entire history 
of ancient glyptic art, and including some o 
the most famous examples extant. The ring 
numbered 350 articles, many of them of rar 
types, while the collection in its completenes 
possesses great historical worth. 

The art-collection embraced interesting prod 
ucts of the engraver’s art, decorative work i1 
all kinds of material, good collections of water 
colors, particularly in the English and Ameri 
can departments, architects’ designs, and orna 
mental devices for all purposes, and every va 
riety of art-workmanship. 

In a photographic annex many of the bes 
photographers combined to make up a larg 
and fine exhibition. Several new processe 
and styles of finish were shown. 

Next in size to the Main Building was th 
Machinery Hall, 1,402 feet long by 360 wide 
covering with its annex, 208 by 210 feet, a1 
area of 12.82 acres, with about 14 acres of ex 
hibition-space. It was constructed of wooc 
with iron ties and struts in the roof trusses 
upon piers of solid masonry. The architect 
ural effect was plain, but it was an excellen 
structure for the purpose intended. Stean 
and water power and shafting were provide 
by the Commission. Next the building was at 
annex intended for hydraulic machinery, con 
taining a water-tank with 10 feet of water, 6( 
feet broad and 160 long. The double-acting 
duplex vertical engine which furnished th« 
power for driving the machinery in Machinery 
Hall was erected and exhibited by George H 
Corliss, of Providence. The cylinders were 4: 
inches in diameter and 10 feet stroke, and i 
was rated at 1,400-horse power. The gear 
wheel, 30 feet in diameter, 24 inches face, anc 
weighing 56 tons, making 36 revolutions pet 
minute, had 216 teeth cut by special machinery 
also exhibited by Mr. Corliss. The crank-shaf 
was made of hammered iron. The crank: 
weighed over 5 tons each. The beams were § 
feet wide in the centre, 27 feet long, anc 
weighed each 11 tons. The connecting-rod: 
were made of worn-out horseshoes, the bes 
material. The piston-rods were of steel. The 
weight of the entire machine was about 70( 
tons. 

In Machinery Hall a conspicuous exhibit was 
the sewing-machines, all the American house: 
taking part, together with French, English. 
Canadian, German, Russian, and Belgian mak- 
ers. The chief novelties were: a universal 
feed-apparatus for embroidering, from France, 
by which the cloth can be turned in any direc- 
tion without touching it; an automatic em- 
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broiderer, of American device, for about a 
dozen special patterns; a machine with two 
needles, capable of sewing or embroidering 
with different colored threads at the same 
time; and the machines which sew from spools 
directly, without requiring the thread to be 
reeled off. Ingenious knitting-machines were 
also exhibited. There was likewise a curious 
machine for engraving patterns for lace and 
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six-roller stop-cylinder, roller-drum, and per- 
fecting presses exhibited by Cottrell & Bab- 
cock, of New York, with C. E. Johnson’s auto- 
matic paper-feeder; and the various kinds of 
amateur hand-presses. A curiosity in this dis- 
play, which was much larger than that at 
Vienna, was the original press used by Benja- 
min Franklin. M. Alisoff, a Russian inventor, 
exhibited an admirable type-writer, which ex- 
cels all other contrivances of its kind, in 
the variety of characters that can be used 


and in the neatness of the impression, 


and the mechanical adjustment, but does 


not admit of the rapidity of the American 


= =| 
= 
== machines exhibited. The same inventor 
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embroidery. In the Singer exhibit, which was 
contained in a separate building, the wax- 
thread lock-stitch, button-hole, and book-bind- 
ers’ machines, and one capable of making 30,000 
different kinds of stitches, were among the noy- 
elties shown, Among the interesting manu- 
facturing processes was that of paper-making, 
the operation by the mechanical method being 
shown in all its successive stages. ‘The process 
of making rubber shoes was also exhibited. 
Most interesting too was the exhibition of 
watch-making by the Waltham Company. 
Numerous weaving processes were exhibited ; 
several power-looms were kept at work weay- 
ing carpets, ingrain and Brussels; the opera- 
tions of cloth, cotton, and silk mills were also 
illustrated by several different exhibitors; and 
a Jacquard loom, a corset-weaving loom, a 
jute loom, a Murkland carpet-loom, a suspend- 
er-weaving loom, and the Lyall positive-motion 
loom, were seen in operation. Other mech- 
anisms used in texile industries were: the 
powerful and huge direct-acting steam and 
hydraulic cotton-press from the Taylor works 
of Charleston, which works without pumps, 
and has but a single valve; apparatus for mak- 
ing and winding spool-cotton, exhibited by the 
Willimantic and Hopedale Companies; the ma- 
chines for winding machine twist and spool- 
silk and labeling spools; a variety of wool- 
carding machines; the Garnett machine, which 
works over the waste of woolen-mills; ma- 
chines for drying dyed goods; the silk-thread 
spinning-machines from Paterson, N. J., and 
other interesting processes. A New Haven 
company showed a machine for putting pins 
into the papers. The exhibition of printing- 
machinery was an important and interesting 
group, embracing the great Bullock presses 
which printed off the New York Herald and 
Sun in the building at the rate of 20,000 im- 
pressions per hour; the improved Hoe press, 
nich was working on illustrated work; the 


exhibited a rapid and ready process for 
photo-lithographing music. The process 
of setting up music-types was shown in 
the American department. <A variety of 
American machines for paper - cutting, 
book-binding, copperplate printing, lith- 
ographic printing, electrotyping and 
stereotyping, and type-founding, was 
shown. Howell & Brothers, of Philadelphia, 
exhibited a large machine for stamping paper- 
hangings. Other manufacturing processes il- 
lustrated were those of cracker and candy 
making by machinery; of envelope-making 
by an automatic machine, which cuts, folds, 
and counts the envelopes at the rate of 120 
per minute; of envelope-printing, of glass 
cutting and engraving, of making paper collars 
and of drying the stock by machinery, of brick- 
making by amachine which turns out ready for 
baking 40,000 per diem, of paper-box making 
by machinery, of cork-cutting, of cutting tacks 
with the Weaver machines, which make 400 
tacks per minute, and can produce 2,500 ditfer- 
ent sorts; of nail-cutting by an entirely auto- 
matic machine, etc. A gang of Virginian ne- 
groes showed the old-fashioned process of work- 
ing up tobacco for the market. There were 
butchers’, bakers’, and millers’ machines; coffee 
and spice grinding machines; French burr-mill- 
stones and meat-cleaning machines; washing, 
wringing, and mangling machines for hand and 
steam power; a ditching and draining machine 
for horse or steam power, exhibited by Ran- 
dolph Brothers, of New Jersey, by which a pair 
of horses can be made to do the work of forty 
men; machines for charging soda-fountains; a 
planing machine exhibited by W. Sellers & Co., 
of Philadelphia, of 81 tons’ weight ; a novel saw 
for cutting stone, with teeth formed of pieces 
of coal, sent from Pittsburg; an arrangement 
for separating particles of iron-ore occurring ~ 
in gravel-banks; two. kinds of machines for 
cutting through several folds of cloth for cloth- 
ing-manufactories; a great variety of machin- 
ists’ tools, of saws, grindstones, files, nuts, 
bolts, screws, metal presses, and dies; piano- 
making machinery exhibited by the Steinways ; 
a varied display of scales and balances; machine 
for bending heavy beams for ships’ keels, sent 
by J. W. Griffiths, of New York; flax-seed chas- 
ing-mills; coal-breaking machines; and a col- 
, . * 4 
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lection of gas-meters, another of steam-drills, 
etc. The wood-working machinery formed an 
excedingly noteworthy class, including a re- 
markable set of machinery for making casks 
from Buffalo; an automatic shingle-maker 
which finishes 25,000 in a day; an intricate 
and ingenious dovetailing, carving, moulding, 
and paneling machine; a novel apparatus for 
drying lumber, scroll-saw machinery, which 
was kept busy. cutting out delicate patterns; 
saws and moulding machines in the greatest 
variety; lathes of every description, and other 
mechanisms equally remarkable. A huge vac- 
uum-pan, 85 feet in height and 10 in diame- 
ter, with the air-pump, sugar-moulds, and all 
the concomitant apparatus for clarifying sugar, 
was exhibited by the Colwell Iron-Works of 
New York; while the Laffertys, of Glouces- 
ter, N. J., showed a large centrifugal sugar- 
draining and drying machine in operation. In 
Machinery Hall was also a varied display of 
iron materials and manufactures: twisted and 
cold-chilled bars, and forged steel axles and 
shafts, rollers of chilled iron for rolling brass, 
from Pittsburg; valves and steam fittings of 
every kind, lap-welded wrought-iron pipes, 
exhibited by the National Tube Company. The 
Port Richmond Iron-Works set up a huge blast- 
furnace. The different systems for extinguish- 
ing fires were all exhibited. The locomotive ex- 
hibit was one of the most prominent groups. 
A narrow-gauge road for mining purposes was 
shown in its workings, and parts of railroads 
and cars were seen in great variety; the work- 
ings of the Wharton patent switch, of the 
Westinghouse air-brake, and of Henderson’s 
hydraulic brake, were fully exhibited. The 
marine exhibit was very complete, including 
models of all the kinds of shipping, steering- 
gear, life-saving apparatus, diving-bells and 
armor, etc., made or employed in Massachu- 
setts, exhibited by the commissioners of that 
State, contrasting the shapes now used with 
those of a hundred years ago; models of the 
steamers of the American Line; a model of a 
-merchant- vessel rigged with the wire- rope 
manufactured by the Roebling Company, of 
Trenton; models of the iron “ships built by 
Roach & Sons, of New York; models of the 
American double life - boat, ‘of the Monitor 
raft, which made the voyage of the Atlantic, 
of an improved steam-yacht made by Baird & 
Huston, of Philadelphia, and a variety of other 
sea-craft, boats, shells, an ice-yacht, etc. One 
of the finest exhibits was the wire cables and 
bridge materials and plans made by the Roeb- 
lings. George B. Grant of Boston’s wonder- 
fully ingenious difference-machine was exhib- 
ited by the University of Pennsylvania; it con- 
structs intricate logarithmic tables, and solves 
all the problems of the differ ential calculus, 
preparing also a waxen mould from which 
_electrotype plates can be taken: A calculat- 


ing-machine of the same inventor, of convenient 
size and moderate cost, was also on exhibition. 
A curiosity was the infinitesimal steam-engine 
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which stood on a gold quarter-dollar, brough 
by Levi Taylor, of Indianola. The collectio: 
of steam-motors was extensive and exceed 
ingly interesting, embracing: capital automati 
cut-off and throttling engines, from Salem 
Ohio; a huge high-speed blowing-engine, fron 
Lebanon, Pa.; five vertical engines from Ney 
Haven and elsewhere; a hoisting-engine an 
other mining machinery; a Cornish steam 
pump, from Scranton, Pa.; various meters fo 
registering the consumption of water, and | 
registering apparatus showing the speed of a 
engine; a boiler which prevents incrustation 
of lime ; the well-known Baxter engine; steam 
ship and yacht engines, etc. The first engin 
ever used in the United States was a curiou 
relic. Cornell University sent a magneto 
electrical machine, a steam-engine, and a meas 
uring-machine, the work of her pupils. Th 
Backus water-motor seems excellently adapte: 
to the sewing-machine. A novel hydrauli 
ram exhibited by the Dexter Spring Compan; 
is a complete automatic pump. Albert Bris 
bane exhibited a pneumatic tube, in which th 
articles to be dispatched are packed ina bal 
which rolls swiftly through the tube while th 
air is-exhausted in front; it is his ambition t 
see the invention applied to large tubes for th 
transportation of freight. The State of Neyad: 
set up a quartz-mill in a special building, con 
taining all the appliances for mining, and show 
ing the entire operation of crushing, amalga 
mating, ete. 

Great Britain occupied about one-third o 
the space covered by the foreign exhibits ir 
Machinery Hall, and about one-ninth as mucl 
room as the United States. The exhibit wa 
highly interesting, comprising: Aveling & Por 
ter’s well-known traction-engine; Siebe 4 
Gorman’s diving apparatus; steam-hammers 
stamps, and saws for iron and steel, with sam 
ples of their strongest armor-plating, exhibitec 
by the Masseys, of Manchester ; fine cotton-ma 
chinery, and a carding-machine; immens 
steam-cranes, sent by the Applebys, of Lon 
don; cotton-looms, spool-winding machine: 
from the Coates, and a calico-printing machin 
which uses several colors at once; a model o 
a floating dry-dock; the Walter press, whicl 
was running on the New York Times ; a sugar 
mill and air-pump for a vacuum-pan, fron 
Glasgow; a model of an Inman steamer; anc 
very interesting exhibits showing the opera 
tion of the English system of switching anc 
block-signaling. 

The British North American Colonies sent 
turbine-wheels, horizontal and radial boring 
machines, steam-engines of all types, seamles: 
lead-trap machines, quartz-crushers from Hali. 
fax, boats, sewing-machines, wood- working ma: 
chines, and many other classes of machinery. 

France exhibited a Lyons silk-loom, a soap- 
machine, and bonbon and chocolate machines 
in operation, lithographic printing- machines, 
‘including one with a movable bed, an appara: 
tus for making sugar from beet- -roots, a fine 
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machine for making gas, an ice-making ma- 
chine, @ special arrangement for mountain-rail- 
ways, a machine for making stearine-candles, 
wood- working machinery, and machines for 
sewing straw hats, embroidering, and other 
processes, 

The German exhibit was defective. From 
the Krupp Works were sent two of the breech- 
loading 1,200-pounder siege-guns, and smaller 
rifled steel cannon, and an exhibit of iron-ore 
and smelted metal. An admirable brick-mak- 
ing machine from Berlin was seen at work. 
There were also a railroad exhibit, one of cop- 


per and sulphur ores from Prussia, one of gas- . 


meters, one of the needles of Aix, and a col- 
lection of steam-gauges, from Hamburg and 
Magdeburg, besides printing-presses from Leip- 
sic, steam-engines from Bremerhaven, and other 
machinery of various kinds. 

The Belgian section was not large, but was 
extremely interesting. A huge and intricate 
well-boring machine was sent from Brussels; 
wool carding, cleaning, and spinning machines 
from Verviers; embroidering and sewing ma- 
chines, and a fat-extracting apparatus, also 
from Brussels; railway-stock from Louvain 
and Mariemont; Corliss engines built in Ghent; 
besides models of a trip-hammer and steam- 
shears, and filters, rotary pumps, punching and 
bolt-making machines, etc. 

Sweden sent a locomotive of novel device, 
in which the weight of the engine is distributed 
over a number of coupled wheels, and the axle- 
box is so constructed that the axle is kept par- 
allel to the radius of any curve passed over, to 
prevent wrenching; the engine is a very pow- 
erful one for a narrow-gauge railroad. There 
was a considerable variety of machinery ex- 
hibited both in the Swedish and Norwegian 
sections. The machines for working in wood 
and metals were as perfect as any in the exhi- 
bition. 

Russia displayed some capital machinery and 
ordnance. 

Brazil made a large exhibit. A peculiar 
stationary engine was constructed for both high 
and low pressure; there were also several 
models of marine engines. There was a model 
of the machine-shop of the arsenal at Bahia, 
with all its appointments and machinery, and 
models of three vessels-of-war; the ordnance 
and equipments of the Brazilian army and navy 
were also exhibited by models. A variety of 
steam-power engines and gearing, brass pumps, 
ete., showed some unusual forms but excellent 
workmanship. A hand pin-making machine 
and the stamping apparatus of the Imperial 
Mint were interesting. In three separate 
buildings were exhibited boilers and quartz- 
erushing machines. 

In the Hydraulic Annex a great variety of 
pumps and hydraulic machines discharged 
steady streams of water. <A cascade, for pro- 
pelling the turbines and other water-power ap- 
paratus, flowed from the upper tank which was 
efilled by two splendid rotary steam-pumps. 
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Other rotary pumps, all kinds of steam and 
hand pumps, pumps for miners, sugar-refiners, 
etc., blowing-machines, ventilating apparatus, 
steam fire-engines, etc., were kept in constant 
operation. Great Britain and other foreign 
nations participated in the exhibition. 


UNITED STATES BUILDING. 

The United States Building was erected by 
the Government for the purpose of exhibiting 
the functions and activity of the Government in . 
internal development, and the workings of the 
different departments. The Departments of 
the Interior, of War, of the Treasury, the 
Navy, the Post-Office, of Agriculture, and the 
Smithsonian Institution, all took part in the 
display. The building was 504 by 306 feet, and 
covered 102,840 square feet of ground. The 
workings of the postal-service were practi- 
cally illustrated by the Centennial Post-Oftice, 
whose appointments and organization were 
completely representative. All the equip- 
ments of the mail service, of the local and gen- 
eral offices, and the stamps and stationery, 
were shown, together with a special system of 
lock-boxes, and an envelope cutting, folding, 
stamping, gumming, and counting machine. 
The Agricultural Department was yery com- 
plete and extensive, including the statistics of 
agriculture and large maps showing the agri- 
cultural condition of the country; the chem- 
ical constitution of the soils of all parts of the 
country, with the vegetable, animal, and min- 
eral fertilizers, and an exhibit of the manufact- 
ure of agricultural products; and also a com- 
plete exhibit of the botanical products and 
woods of America. There were also exhibits 
of microscopical plants, and fibres and cells, 
and models of all the vegetable and horticult- 
ural products, stuffed specimens of poultry, 
samples of tobacco, grain, textile products, ete., — 
and illustrations of the different processes of 
cultivation. The Department of the Interior 
showed as its principal exhibit the system of 
the Patent-Office, and exhibited 60,000 draw- 
ings and 5,000 models of patents; a national 
museum consisted of relics of Washington and 
other Continental antiquities. Besides these, 
the Pension-Office and General Land-Office pre- 
sented their reports and documents. The In- 
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dian-Office made an interesting exhibit of In- 
dian curiosities, and of the Indian policy of the 
Government. There were also exhibits of the 
Education-Office, the Census-Office, and the Ge- 
ological and Geographical Survey of the Terri- 
tories. The Smithsonian Institution exhibited a 
very extensive and complete collection to illus- 
trate the animal resources of the United States. 
Besides a comprehensive display of the land 
and water fauna, there was also a full collec- 
tion of hunting and fishing implements, includ- 
ing those used by the Indians, and a very in- 
teresting chronological exhibit of fire-arms. 
The modes of utilizing animals for food and 
other purposes were also exhibited. Supple- 
mentary to this exhibit was the collection to 
illustrate the fishery resources of the United 
States, comprising casts of all the inhabitants 
of American waters, angling tackle of every 
description, fishing-boats, whaling-implements, 
etc. There were other collections to illustrate 
the ethnology and the mineral resources of the 
United States. The Treasury Department ex- 
hibited the workings of the revenue system, 
the processes of engraving and printing paper 
currency, etc. The Coast Survey had an ex- 
hibit. The Lighthouse Board exhibited speci- 
mens of the different lights and methods of 
tending them, including a wonderfully brilliant 
rotary lantern, stationary parabolic reflectors, 
floating lamps, etc. The Navy Department 
made an extensive exhibit, embracing the ord- 
nance used in the service, with the means of 
handling, inspecting, and repairing the differ- 
ent kinds of torpedoes, the publications of this 
branch of the service, and an historical display 
of the uniforms of the navy; besides two ma- 
rine engines, one of 800-horse power, a com- 
pound screw-engine, and a back-acting conden- 
sing engine of 500-horse power. The Navigation 
Branch exhibited specimens of flags and bunt- 
ing, different kinds of logs, and sounding and 
signaling apparatus, mathematical instruments, 
etc. The Naval Observatory made an exhibit 
of its operations and the instruments employed, 
and of a collection of relics of the different 
arctic expeditions. The Hydrographic and 
Nautical Almanac Offices exhibited charts and 
documents. The Yard and Dock Branch ex- 
hibited plans of all the navy-yards, machinery, 
buildings, etc. The Equipment and Recruit- 
ing, Construction and Repair, Medical and 
Surgical, and Pay, Provision, and Clothing 
Branches also exhibited their methods and 
equipments. The exhibit of the War Depart- 
ment was also extensive, illustrating every 
branch of the service. The Signal Service ex- 
hibited all its appliances in operation, a weath- 
er-station fully equipped, with a full corps of ob- 
servers, and recording, telegraphic, and print- 


ing apparatus. The self-acting electric barome- 


ter or barograph, Hough’s thermograph, the 
marine barometer, Eccard’s evapograph, Gib- 
bon’s electrical rain and snow gauge, Eccard’s 


- rain-gauge, and Gibbon’s anemograph, and the 
‘military signal apparatus, formed a collection 
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which reflected great credit upon American in- 
genuity. The Engineer Corps displayed all the 
methods and apparatus used in harbor improve- 
ments, and the engineering operations con- 
nected with the military service, with all the 
mechanical apparatus employed. There was 
also a full display of military ordnance, with an 
historical collection of weapons, and plans of 
forts and arsenals, models illustrating the man- 
ufacture of arms, and all the belongings of the 
service. Separate buildings connected with 
the Government display were the ordnance 
laboratory, showing the manufacture of car- 
-tridges and dangerous explosive ammunition ; 
a post hospital with all its furniture and chi- 
rurgical instruments and medical supplies; the 
building containing a siren or fog signal-horn ; 
and a model of a lighthouse with lamps and 
fog-bell complete. 


HORTICULTURAL HALL. 


The Horticultural Hall, built of iron and 
glass, in the Moorish style of the twelfth cen- 
tury, was erected at the cost of the city, and 
designed to remain permanently. It is 383 
feet long by 193 feet wide, with an altitude in 
its central part of 72 feet. It overlooks the 
Schuylkill River, and is approached by orna- 
mental terraces and broad stairways. The 
central lantern is 170 feet long. Side-por- 
tions, with curved glazed roofs, were used as 
forcing-houses. The central portion was filled 
with splendid specimens of tropical vegeta- 
tion, with sago, date, and cocoa palms, orange 
and lemon trees, the fan-palm, the guava, cam- 
phor and India-rubber trees, the eucalyptus of 
antiseptic properties, the mahogany-tree, ba- 
nanas, and all varieties of the cactus. In the 
side-portions were an immense collection of 
tree-ferns, rare flowering plants from Eng- 
land, azalias from Belgium, pitcher-plants of 
the South Sea Islands, the flamingo-plant, ete. 
Around the Horticultural Building about 25 
acres were laid out in beds and terraces, and 
planted with all kinds of hardy flowering 
plants, indigenous and foreign. The Pacific 
Guano Company, of Boston, exhibited the ex- 
traordinary properties of their fertilizer in a 
luxuriant plantation. One of the finest feat- 
ures of the horticultural display was the col- 
lection of rhododendrons from the Knapp Hill 
Nurseries, in England. All kinds of garden- 
ers’ tools, and the different methods of culture 
and styles of landscape-gardening, were in- 
cluded in the horticultural exhibition. — 
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The Agricultural Building was less solidly 
built of wood and glass, containing a nave and 
three transepts, roofed with Gothic arches, the 
nave being 820 feet long and 75 feet high, and 
the side-transepts 70 feet high, while the central 
one had the same height as the nave. The 
ground covered was rectangular in form, 10 
acres in area, having a breadth of 540 and a 
length of 820 feet. The display of agricult- 
ural implements and products was the largest 
ever made, and it was specially by this depart- 
ment that the Exhibition was distinguished 
from the other World’s Fairs. The Americans, 
standing far in advance of all the rest of the 
world in the application of mechanics to agri- 
culture, exhibited proudly the finest products 
of their skill. Ploughs of the latest approved 
patterns, drills, seed-planters, horse-rakes, hay 
loading and baling machines, mowers and har- 
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vesters of a hundred styles, thrashing machin- 
ery for horse and steam power, winnowing and 
wheat-cleaning machinery, portable steam-en- 
gines, corn-shellers, various devices for bind- 
ing sheaves, lawn-clippers, steam road-rollers, 
mechanical churns, cider-mills, iron-work for 
farms and stables, a machine for making horse- 
shoes, a self-loading excavator, windmills, and 
machinery for butchers and meat-packers, were 
prominent among the multiform contrivances 
which the immense discrepancy between the 
extent of tillable ground and the available la- 
bor in this country has prompted the quick 
brains of our ingenious men to invent. The 
display of the land-products and food-manu- 
factures of the United States was very large, 
and, to most people, exceedingly interesting. 
Several of the States made collective exhib- 
its. Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, and Wiscon- 
sin, exhibited splendid specimens of grain ; 
Oregon exhibited grain, commercial’ woods, 
and dried fruits, among them the curious 
dried cider and solidified apple-sauce; New 
Hampshire sent fine samples of wool, and 
specimens of her native woods; Massachu- 
setts exhibited the products of her fisheries, 
and the methods of capture and packing; Cali- 
fornia exhibited her woods, birds, and agri- 
cultural products, and a case of live silk- 
worms; the Cotton Exchange of New Or- 
leans exhibited bales and samples of cotton ; 
New Jersey and Delaware, Ohio, Nebraska, 
and Washington Territory, made collective ex- 
hibits of agricultural products; Connecticut 
nd Massachusetts made like displays, the lat- 
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ter State exhibiting, also, a collection of bene- 
ficial birds; Iowa had a large display of farm- 
productions, together with a collection of 
fruits, and specimens of her soils; Nevada ex- 
hibited her minerals. The wine-growers of 
California, Ohio, Missouri, and New York, 
made a promising show of native wines. The 
starch, flour, spice, gelatine, baking-powder, 
mustard, chocolate, macaroni, and farina 
manufacturers had competitive exhibits of 
their productions. An exhibit of Southern 
moss, for upholstering purposes, came from 
New Orleans. An apparatus for hatching 
chickens attracted attention. * Distillers and 
perfumers, hop-growers and maltsters, manu- 
facturers of condensed milk and meat extracts, 
and canners of fruits, fish, meats, fowls, soups, 
shell-fish, vegetables, etc., were represented by 
varied displays. The exhibit of tobaccos, in 
the leaf and manufactured, was very large, all 
the principal manufacturers taking part. 

The British exhibit in Agricultural Hall 
was imperfect, though containing some in- 
teresting classes, eminently the pickles, pre- 
serves, sauces, and extracts, including caffeine 
and theine ; apiary furniture, a comprehensive 
exhibit of wools from all countries, ales, Irish 
whiskey and oatmeal, patent condensed tea and 
coffee, with milk; and, among the implements, 
portable engines and road locomotives, and a 
curious apparatus for suckling calves,. lambs, 
and pigs. 

Canada made an extensive display of agri- 
cultural products, her grains, roots, beans, peas, 
flour, and an exhibit of wool of remarkable 
length and fineness. There were also consid- 
erable displays of prepared foods, stuffed ani- 
mals, and ingenious agricultural machinery, in- 
cluding a turnip-drill, snow-ploughs, and other 
novelties. 

The most prominent and interesting group 

in the French section was that of the wines. 
Other attractive displays were the seeds and 
photographed flowers and vegetables, Strasburg 
pies, and other fine preparations of food, choco- 
late, cheese, etc., tanned leather, silk-cocoons, 
artificial manures, cements, hydraulic lime, and 
artificial stone. 
- The Germans exhibited their wines and 
liquors, essences and extracts, beers, tobacco, 
and some fine wool from Silesia, The general 
agricultural productions of the country were 
not exhibited in any way. ' 

The Austro-Hungarian display included 
raisins and dried fruits, beer, and mustards, 
from Bohemia; excellent wine, wool, flax, and — 
hemp, from Hungary; with fruits, nuts, and 
grains, from different parts of the empire; can- 
died fruits put up in Vienna, leather from 
Austria and Bohemia, ete. 

Italy exhibited hemp, leather, Piedmontese 
rice, oil, wine, sardines, fine soap, honey, grains, 
beans, nuts, and cordials; sausages and cured 
meats from Bologna, Parmesan and Gorgon- 
zola cheese from Milan, macaroni and dried 
fruits from Naples and Sicily, and oranges, 
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lemons, olives, figs, essential oils, and licorice 
from Sicily, confections from Turin, ete. 

Spain made a fine and systematic exhibition 
of her products, native and colonial. The col- 
lection of wines, fine wools, oil, skins, and Cor- 
dovan leather, and all the agricultural produc- 
tions of the peninsula, varied with the products 
of Spanish America and the Philippine Islands, 
great logs of mahogany and rosewood, festoons 
of tobacco and cases of cigars, chocolates, Ma- 
nila hemp and cordage, and gums and resins, 
formed a well-arranged and pleasing exhibit. 

The Portuguese exhibit was scarcely less 
extensive and attractive, including her gen- 
erous wines, olives, oils, silk-cocoons, fruits, 
spices, and many other products. 

Belgium had a small exhibit of chiccory, 
chocolate, cordials, fine leathers, flax, wool, 
and millstones. 

The Netherlands exhibited seeds, grains, 
plants, dye-woods, photographs of cattle, 
Edam cheese, flax, tobacco, liquors, beet-su- 
gar, a flour which does not spoil, chocolate, 
fishing-implements, ete. 

Norway exhibited leather, spirits, tobacco, 
essences, canned meats and fish, fishing-imple- 
ments, and various sorts of preserved fish, 
stuffed birds, etc. 

Sweden made a similar exhibit of her fisher- 
ies, and interesting displays of leather, woods, 
and grain, and one of dairy-utensils. 

Denmark had a small exhibit, embracing 
punch, spirits, grain, pickles, fish, ete. 

Russia sent fine specimens of grain and hemp, 
liquors, and food-preparations. 

Japan made an interesting and curious ex- 
hibit of fishing and agricultural implements, 
silk-cocoons, skins, tea, tobacco, sauces, and 
all her native agricultural products and woods. 

Brazil had an extensive exhibit, in which 
the principal classes were cotton, coffee, woods 
of over one thousand varieties, sugar, tobacco, 
* rubber, beans, vegetable fibres, silk-cocoons, 

gums and resins, cocoa, rice, and starch. 
Venezuela exhibited her coffees, oils, bal- 
sams, rum and Angostura bitters, cochineal, 
and other tropical products. 
The Argentine Confederation also made a 

_ large and interesting exhibit of woods, grains, 
‘tobacco, skins, leather, silk, gums, barks, sugar, 
“coffee, chocolate, honey, etc. 

__, Liberia took part in the agricultural exhibi- 
‘tion, sending coffee of good quality, a newly- 
introduced product in that country, with palm- 
soap and palm-oil, arrow-root, indigo, ivory, 
sugar, ete. 

A wagon annex to the Agricultural Build- 
ing contained a collection of farm wagons and 
carts, milk-carts, ice and bakers’ wagons, etc., 
of American make. _ 

_ Great Britain erected three buildings for the 
use and entertainment of the commissioners ; 
and Germany, Portugal, and Brazil, each had a 
commissioners’ pavilion. The British build- 


ings were beautiful examples of the later Tu- 
dor architecture. The Swedish Government 
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exhibited a national school-house, with all th 
educational appliances and furniture complete 
France had a Government building containin; 
charts, drawings, and models of public works 
Canada displayed her wood and lumber pro 
duetions in a log and timber house, constructe: 
from the products of her forests. Spain als« 
erected a Government exhibition building, : 
soldiers’ barracks, and a Ouban acclimation 
garden, Turkey illustrated her sponge-fisher 
ies in a special building. Japan exhibited : 
model dwelling. Morocco had a Moorish vill: 
for the display and sale of her productions. / 
frame building erected by Chili contained mod 
els of amalgamating machines. England hac 
a boiler-house, and Sweden exhibited also : 
meteorograph. Three private French exhibit 
ors erected special buildings. 

In a Turkish café, of true Oriental type, ar 
attractive Moresque pavilion, were dispense 
mocha, mastic, Samian wine, and Syrian tobac 
co. A Tunisian bazaar and Algerine pavilio1 
were less genuine speculative enterprises. Jap 
anese merchants had erected one of the mos 
tasteful structures on the grounds, much re 
marked as an example of Japanese architectur 
and joinery, surrounded by a little garder 
planted with curious specimens of their nativ 
vegetation, amid which were scattered quain 
bronze figures of cranes and pigs: in this build 
ing a vast quantity of Japanese products anc 
manufactures were sold by the brisk nativ 
salesmen among the crowds which throngec 
the shop during the whole time of the Exhibi 
tion. A New England farmer’s home anc 
kitchen, designed to present in contrast th 
furniture, domestic appliances, and mode of 


‘living in a Yankee dwelling a hundred year: 


ago and those of the present day, was fittec 
out with many interesting relics in the ancien 
part of the double structure, and was eager; 
and curiously visited. 

Twenty-six buildings were erected by th 
States as State headquarters, two or three of 
them containing large exhibitions of State prod 
ucts. The Ohio headquarters, constructed of 
all the varieties of building-stone quarried it 
the State, was solidly built after a neat design 
New Jersey’s building exhibited her brick anc 
tiling products. The Mississippi headquar 
ters was in the rustic style of her early set 
tlers’ cabins. The Oonnecticut building wa: 
neatly designed in the English style of archi 
tecture used in colonial days. Pennsylvani: 
erected a building for her educational exhibit 
besides the State headquarters: it was perhap 
the most complete educational exhibit made b; 
any State. The other State buildings were thos 
of New York, Rhode Island, Vermont, Nev 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Virginia, West Vir 
ginia (whose building contained an exhibit of 
the vegetable and mineral products of th 
State, her woods, ores, coal, tobacco, marls 
mineral manufactures, etc.), Maryland, Dela 
ware, Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Missou 
ri, Tennessee, Wisconsin, andArkansas (whos 
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headquarters likewise contained a collection 
of State products, including fine specimens of 
cotton). Kansas and Colorado united in a very 
full exhibition of their extraordinary agricult- 
ural and mineral products, ina large frame 
structure: there were wheat-stalks from five 
to six and a half feet high, with heads three to 
six inches long; corn thirteen and a half feet 
high; broom-corn over eighteen feet high ; 
rye and oats as luxuriant as the wheat; clover 
four and five feet high; blue-grass of over 
three feet growth ; and fourteen different va- 
rieties of wild-grass, including the blue-stem 
prairie-grass, over ten feet high: there was 
also a fine display of the native woods of Kan- 
sas, one of the animals of both States, and a 
large exhibit of the gold-quartz, silver-ore, and 
other mineral resources of Colorado. Califor- 
nia and Nevada also had a joint pavilion, con- 
taining an exhibit of their agricultural, forest, 
and mineral products. 

Thirty or more buildings were erected by 
private American exhibitors, some of them il- 
lustrating processes and manufactures of great 
interest. The Telegraphic Building showed the 
practice of telegraphy and the appliances em- 
ployed. The Empire Transportation Company 
showed the methods used in oil transportation 
and grain transportation by the fast-freight 
system. The Bankers’ Building exhibited the 
forms and uses of coin and currency. The 
American Kindergarten and Froebel Kinder- 
garten illustrated that system of infantile in- 
struction, and exhibited the models and appa- 
ratus employed. The Bible Society had a pa- 
vilion for the exhibition and sale of Bibles. An 
other building exhibited the processes of man- 
ufacturing glass-ware. Others contained ex- 
hibits of stoves, glass, fusee-matches, chemical 

paints, printing-presses, organs, water-proof 
roofing, hollow-brick ventilated house-con- 
struction, pressed fuel, sheet-metal, Singer’s 
sewing-machines, burial-caskets, perforated 
metallic window-shutters, and rubber roofing ; 
and others exhibited the processes of baling 
hay, of making tea and coffee extracts, and 
of raising water by wind-power. An apiary 
contained many varieties of bees and hiving 
apparatus. 
reaus exhibited the current journals of the 
country and files of old papers. Henry R. 
Worthington, of Brooklyn, exhibited two 


The newspaper-advertisement bu- 
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duplex pumping-engines, which raised about 
2,000,000 gallons of water per day of twenty- 
four hours to an average height of 200 feet, 
furnishing the water supply for the Exhibition. 
The Shoe and Leather Building, erected by the 
shoe and leather trade, was a large and busy 
hall, in which all the processes connected with 
the leather-manufacture in all its branches 
were carried on in their fullest details, and 
all the latest and most perfect mechanisms in- 
vented for the manufacture of shoes and other 
leather goods were seen in operation. The 
Brewers’ Industrial Exhibition Building illus- 
trated quite as completely all the processes of 
malting and brewing. A butter and cheese 
factory showed the processes. and mechanical 


‘appliances used in that industry. In the Camp- 


bell Printing-Press Building all the printing 
for the Exhibition was done, and numerous 
specialties in presses were exhibited. The fa- 
mous Cook, of London, set up a pavilion in 
which excursion-tickets to all parts of the 
world were procurable. The process of driv- 
ing piles by gunpowder, and the automatic 
railroad for unloading vessels, invented by 
Charles W. Hunt, of New York, were exhibited 
in special buildings. The Starr Iron-Works, of 
Camden, had a large exhibit, comprising several 
novelties in gas-machines and steam-engines. 

The Exhibition was open to visitors every 
day, except Sundays, from May 10th to No- 
vember 10th, six months. The total number 
of admissions was 9,910,966; of which num- 
ber 7,250,620 paid the regular fee of 50 cents, 
and 758,654 the special rate of 25 cents; 1,906,- 
692 admissions were free, representing the 
number of exhibitors’, officers’, and employés’ 
tickets and complimentary passes to members 
of the press and others, used during the Fair. 
The total admissions for the different months 
were as follows: May, 502,995; June, 952,- 
177; July, 906,447; August, 1,175,814; Sep- 
tember, 2,489,689 ; October, 2,663,911; No- 
vember, 1,037,840. 

These numbers include the admissions to the 
stock exhibition, which was contained in a sep- 
arate inclosure. It consisted of about 20 acres, 
in which, for some weeks toward the close of 
the Exhibition, a large collection of farm- 
stock—sheep, goats, swine, and horned cattle, 
horses and dogs, for the most part from the 
United States and Canada—was exhibited. 


F 


FENYES, Atextus, an Hungarian geogra- 
pher and statistician, was born July 7, 1807, at 
Csokalj; died at New Pesth, July 23, 1876. 

_ After studying at Debreczin, Grosswardein, and 


_ Presburg, he became a lawyer in 1829, and in- 


_ the following year was sent as a deputy to the 
Hungarian Diet. He subsequently spent sev- 
eral years in traveling, and in 1836 took up 
_ his permanent abode in Pesth. Here he occu- 


ie — os - oe ae ne 


pied a very prominent and respected position, 
becoming Director of the Society of Protec- 
tion and Industry, President of the Radical 
Olub, President of the Society of Agricult- 
ure, and editor of the Jsmerto, a journal of 
agriculture, and of an industrial journal. His 
first great work, ‘‘The Present Condition of 
Hungary and its Dependencies in a Geographi- 
cal and Statistical Point of View” (Pesth, 
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1836-’39, 6 vols.), was crowned with a prize 
by the Hungarian Academy. The same dis- 
tinction he received for his ‘ Statistics of 
Hungary” (Pesth, 1842—49, 3 vols.), which 
simultaneously appeared in a German edition, 
and for his ‘‘ General Hand and School Atlas ” 
(1845), all of which works were published in 
the Magyar language. Subsequently he pub- 
lished, under the title ‘‘ Description of Hun- 
gary” (Pesth, 1847, 2 vols.), an abridgment of 
his larger statistical works. In 1837 Fenyes 
became a member of the Hungarian Academy, 
in 1848 chief of the statistical section in the 
Hungarian Ministry of the Interior, and 1839 
President of the Military Court of Pesth.. In 
consequence of his moderate attitude during 
the Hungarian Revolution, after its suppression 
he was not persecuted by the Austrian Gov- 
ernment. After that time he lived partly in 
Pesth, and partly in his villa in Géddllé, de- 
voting his whole time to the compilation of a 
geographical dictionary. 

FERRARI, Gruseprs, an Italian philosophi- 
cal writer, born in 1812 at Milan; died there, 
on July 2, 1876. He studied in Pavia, and then 
as the heir of a large fortune devoted himself 
entirely to his studies. He began his career 
as an author with an essay on his teacher Ro- 
magnosi in the “ Biblioteca Italiana,” and with 
an edition of the complete works of Vico, 
which he accompanied with an explanatory 
volume. Owing to the reactionary state of 
Italy, he went to France, and after that pub- 
lished most of his works in French. Among 
his works of this period are “ Vico et I’Italie” 
(1839), “De Erreur” (1840), and “ De Reli- 
giosis Campanella Opinionibus” (1840). In 
1840 he was appointed Professor of Philosophy 
in the University of Strasburg, but was re- 
moved after a fortnight, as his opponents had 
succeeded in representing his teachings as 
communistic. The lectures that gave rise to 
these charges he published under the title of 
“Tdées sur la Politique de Platon et d’Aris- 
tote” (1842). He also received appointments 
in other universities of France, but everywhere 
for a short time only, as his liberal ideas made 
him obnoxious. 
works appeared at this time, ‘‘ Essai sur le 
Principe et les Limites de la Philosophie de 
PHistoire” (1843). In 1848 he returned to 
Milan, but he was soon forced to leave again 
for France. There he wrote ‘‘ Machiavel, Juge 
des*Révolutions de notre Temps,” and ‘“ Les 
Philosophes salariés” (1849), and his most im- 
portant work as characterizing his own po- 
litical views, ‘‘ Filosofia della Rivoluzione ” 
(1851; second editition, 1873). -His political 
views he laid down in “ La Federazione republi- 
cana” (1859). After the War of 1859 he again 
returned to Italy, and was elected by his native 
town a deputy to the Italian Parliament. From 
this time on he remained in Italy, with the 
exception of a short period in 1860, when he 
went to Paris to have his work ‘“ Histoire de 
laRaison d’Etat” printed. He was reélected to 


One of his most important: 
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Parliament every year, where he was known 
as a brilliant orator. In politics he was a de- 
cided federalist, opposing the policy of an- 
nexation of Count Cavour. Besides the works 
mentioned above, he wrote “‘ La Chine et ?Eu- 
rope, et leur Histoire et leurs Traditions com- 
parées ” (1867), “Storia della Rivoluzione 
a Italia” (8 vols., 1871-73), and “Teoria dei 
Periodi politici” (1874). 

FINANCES OF THE UNITED STATES. 
The financial affairs of the country contin- 
ued through the year 1876 without change. 
There was not only a lack of any improve- 
ment, but the effects of the general stagnation 
began to manifest themselves in quarters least 
anticipated. Wherever there was a large in- 
debtedness requiring the payment of heavy in- 
stallments of interest which were to be derived 
from income earned, embarrassment or insol- 
vency generally ensued. 

In the annual report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, made December, 1875, there were 
presented a statement of the receipts and ex- 
penditures of the Government for the first 
quarter of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1876, 
and an estimate of the same for the remaining 
three-quarters of the fiscal year. | 

The receipts of the first quarter above men- 
tioned, ending on September 30, 1875, which 
is the first quarter of the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1876, were as follows: 


$44,233,626 25 


Internal Teventes « .jvswrsie ole rcisl='o'e ajele «e's cialbig 28,199,723 50 
Sales of public lands...) .-...2cc< sive. ace vie 308,641 73 
Tax on circulation, etc., of national banks. 8,626,033 83 
Repayment of interest by Pacific Railways, 262,202 87 
Customs’ fines, ete 222 soos ecesieemielsistle 28,521 75 
Consular, patent, and other fees............, 510,427 19 
Proceeds of sales of Government property., 104,273 65 
Miscellaneous sources............s+seeeceee 1,722,408 90 

Net ordinary receipts................ $78,995,869 67 
Premiums on sales of coin................-- 2,160,275 47 


$81,156,145 14 
144,702,416 41 


$225,858,561 55 


Total net ordinary receipts............ 
Balance in Treasury, June 80, 1875........... 


Potal:ayailable |, si. .tctci<telsiss ees ce eee 


The expenditures during the same period 
were as follows: 


Civil and miscellaneous expenses, including 
public buildings, lighthouses, and collect- 
ing, the réventess/.. .l:/ecicteebiele ahineeeierloe 

Indians Macuser aes 

Penslons nee eee Su06 

Military establishment, including fortifica- 
tions, river and harbor improvements, and 
GTSONAIS eo sat eyoccleiate cee ieee ie eiceietsrerasiererere 

Naval establishment, including vessels and 
machinery, and improvements at nayy- 


$18,673,072 68 
2,660,474 88 
8,845,927 64 


11,891,476 26 


ards wcjcc vase eee eee cacti 7,959,087 99 
Interest on the public debt, including Pacific , 
Railway ondssseccsecese msc usta seer 34,517,554 81 
Total ordinary expenditures.......... ~ $84,047,543 76 
Redemption of the public debt....... Sodnoce ~ 6,888,999 66 
Balance in Treasury, September 30, 1875.... 184,972,018 18 
GRAM See Went aT jess $225,858,561 55° 


; ; : x 
For the remaining three-quarters of the 
same fiscal year, ending June 30, 1876, it was” 
estimated that the receipts would be as fol-- 
lows: eee 


rim baw 
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(On Doki. ppb osobbca duced eebEd LacbenEanEeee $112,000,000 
Internal revenue. . 92,000,000 
Sales of public lands. 1,000,000 
Tax on national banks....... iG 8,650,000 
Reimbursement by Pacific Ra ways posacscocdc 850,000 
Customs’ fines, penalties, and forfeitures........ 100,000 
Consular, patent, and other fees................ 1,300,000 
Proceeds of sales cf public property........... 600,000 

Miscellaneous sources, including premium on 
Ouse tense clis cieiscies <= cre Aoacdnnicerce 5,200,000 
PEOtal Mab LECCIPLS 5.2.q\. s/s elcid dials Shicle clclays $216,300,000 


It was estimated that the expenditures for 
the same period would be as follows: 


Civil, miscellaneous, including public buildings.. $49,500,000 
Indians..... 4,400,000 
Pensions 21,000,000 
Military establishment...) ...6.ccecees cece aces 80,000,000 
Naval establishment .............cc.ccesceeees 12,000,000 
Interest on the) public debt... 00... sc cewee eens 67,500,000 

Total ordinary expenditures............. $184,400,000 


Thus, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1876, from the foregoing statement of actual 
receipts and expenditures for the first quarter 
and the estimates of the same for the remain- 
ing three-quarters, based upon appropriations 
already made, and also on the assumption that 
Congress would not increase the expenditure 
by deficiency or other appropriations, it was 
expected in the judgment of the Department 
that the revenues would reach the sum of 
$297,456,145.14, and that the ordinary expen- 
ditiires would amount to $268,447,543.76. 
This exhibit gives a surplus revenue of $29, - 
008,601.38. 

But the moneys received and covered into 
the Treasury by warrants during the fiscal 
yeur ending June 30, 1876, were as follows: 
From customs......-.....sessseseeeee veers $148,071,984 61 


116,700,732 03 
1,129:466 95 


7,328,573 29 


From sales of public lands...........-.....- 
From tax on circulation and-deposits of na- 

LOMA AIRICOM apo alee 3/ajnid oS 'nneicivios o eipieie ovine s 
From repayment of interest by Pacific Rail- 


WAP SCOMPSDICS:..- .-- 2-2-0 ccccsceccccscs 718,179 96 
From customs’ fines, penalties, etc.......... 183,797 86 
From labor, drayage, storage, etc........... 1,026,346 08 
From sales of Indian-trust lands....... 190,160 29 
From tees—consular, letters-patent, and land. 2,009,280 92 
From proceeds of sales of Government prop- 

Ortaca terse ois is'5i21= c)s,0.s'e's)s)<lese 9 eeje's «sine 1,852,714 94 
From marine-hospital tax.............2+2e06 845,679 92 
From steamboat fees.............eee00- be 265,583 65 
From profits on coinage, etc........ 1,741,117 81 
From tax on seal-skins....... 817,584 00 
From miscellaneous sources....... 1,877,291 05 

Total ordinary receipts........... «. $288,758,493 36 
Premium on sales of coin........+.--+++ ee 8,723,545 80 


- $287,482, 089 16 
6,613,826 12 


$294,095,865 28 


Total net receipts, exclusive of loans.. 
Proceeds of bonds of 1881, Geneva award.. 


Ota EToCAIDES. 0. cas.ccss.00-cein- > 
Balance in Treasury June 30, 1875, including 
deposits of coin and United States notes 


represented by certificates outstanding. . 144,702,416 41 


- Total available cash...........- Sous a $438,798,281 69 


The net expenditures by warrants during 
the same eyot were: 


For civil SEES ARBe oe oe Cece eros sess $17,232,248 83 
For foreign intercourse....... be paspesaiss Lill 1/410,252 50 
For Gein te _ Reese eels otslastesa clas “e 5, 966, 558 17 

‘For p Lon, Su gun bag ORG OM OH eeu Eee on 257,895 69 


‘For Pete "y a including fortifi- 
-eations, river and harbor improvements, 


and argenals............ essed ay) A dele 88,070,888 64 


283 
Brought forwardasencsascdecs asiesce oe $90,987,348 83 
For nayal establishment, including vessels 
and machinery, and improvements at navy- 
VALS. eclalenivice seer Moca ae Nees 18,963,309 82 


For miscellaneous civil, including public 
buildings, lighthouses, and collecting the 
POV ONUOS® J oa0is 21s sie omelette erat tte 

For interest on the public debt, including in- 
terest on bonds issued to Pacific Railway 
COMMPANICH cio «\<re'e:+ «ciatolelelerelactelstartelters totale 


48,815,872 45 


100,243,271 28 


$258,459, 797 83 83 


Total net expenditures................ 
Redemption of the public debt, $51,889,464 80 
Judgments of Court of Ala- 

pama Claims......-........ 6,641,287 26 


58,530,752 06 


$316,990,549 89 
121/807,732 30 


Mala nee ae ees ee $438,798,281 69 


This statement shows that the net reyenues 
for the fiscal year were..........-- 0.0000 


$287,482,039 16 
And that the net expenditures were......... 


258,459,797 88 


Leaving a surplus revenue, exclusive of pro- 


vision for the sinking-fund, of............ $29,022,241 83 


By the statement of actual receipts and ex- 
penditures for this fiscal year it will be seen 
that the revenues yielded $287,482,039.16, or 
$9,974,105.98 less than the estimate; and that 
the net expenses amounted to $258,459, 797.33, 
or $9,987,746.43 less than was anticipated: ex- 
hibiting a surplus revenue of $29,022,241.83, 
or $138,640.45 in excess of the amount con- 
templated. Tt will thus be perceived that the 
estimates, when taken as a whole, were re- 
markably reliable, varying from the actual 
results realized by the Treasury only to the 
extent of $13,640.45. 

The receipts for the first quarter of the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1877, were as follows: 


$37,554,728 58 


Hrompintermall revenues. cere eciars/eeldoiem esle cre 28,818,336 387 
From sales of public lands.................. 252,005 63 
From tax on circulation, ete., of national 

DADE cs ocire trate ste sists cre ah eiotetteemieis see inte 8,534,707 87 
From repayment of interest by Pacific Rail- 

WHEY Stris arches <iaiersraia aparetal siaieiessushaisiele Daloicrs eer aie/ere 97,902 59 
Hromicustoms? finesse ete. < ss oeees cdce ne seice « 17,695 27 
From consular, patent, and other fees....... 425,684 75 
From proceeds of sales of Government prop- 

CI A heres Mette Ne a RCOMaA ae hing Hocone AsERep aad 171,875 36 
From miscellaneous sources...........-..-- 2,128,069 16 

Net ordinary receipts..............0-- $72,991,005 58 
Premium on sales of coin..............0-006 119,518 96 
- $73,110,524 49 

Proceeds of bonds of 1881, Geneva award... 2,403,445 58 
Total net ordinary receipts............ $75,518,970 02 
Balance in Treasury June 30, 1876.......... 121,807,782 80 
Morabavaila DIOR, «i jssals,sisteve w/sierersreiaraias siete $197,321,702 32 


’ The expenditures during the same period 
were as follows: 


For civil and miscellaneous expenses, includ- ei 
ing public buildings, lighthouses, and col- 
lecting the revenues............ ” $15,987,208 41 
For Indians........ 1,484,765 93 
For pensions. . 8,882,357 98 
For military establi 
cations, river and harbor improvements, 


ment, including fortifi- 


BGS APSCHAIS Jos a1 0.29s(a ste:elc/s\n,ars o(efercisin sels dle 9,715,661 35 
For naval establishment, including vessels 

and oe perth and improvements at navy- + be 

aR Reem da eniteradddthonutncsarenes «« 6,174,358 96 
For interest on the public debt, including 

Pacific Railway bonds.........0.s.s00-++- 87,107,550 63 


. $78,751,808 26 


Total ordinary expenditures........ 
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SFOUCIG TOP W ALG «oe aiss.cle,<(c)-|0.0/v.seiainieia $78,751,893 26 
Redemption of the public debt.. $3,618,648 77 


Judgments of Court of Alabama 


(OD eC Bsa aNROUDSARAECCEODOD 2,358,634 21 
— 5,972,282 98 
Total expenditures... ...0...0. 0.008 $84,724,176 24 
Balance in Treasury September 30, 1876..... 112,597,526 03 
TM OGAL. cise oie roicle elec & ceintete ote tiete ener $197,321,702 32 


For the remaining three-quarters of the 
same fiscal year ending June 30, 1877, it was 
estimated that the receipts would be: 


$39,445,271 47 
91,511,653 64 


INOW CUSTOMS.) ..<1 1. 1s vine ee eerelie sloternicie iy ariete 
From internal reyenue 


From sale of public lands................... 800,000 00 
From tax op national banks.........-...... 8,600,000 00 
From reimbursement by Pacific Railways... 800,000 00 
From customs’ fines, penalties, and forfeit- 

TIP OB i ciretotereie (eels cee ier Galina lore beistoe ais 75,000 00 
From consular, patent, and other fees....... 1,200,000 00 
From proceeds of sales of public property... 250,000 00 
From miscellaneous sources, including pre- 

PAUL LOMN COM sraicis wt ojs ates ratusows sein oracistepoiaia 4,000,000 00 

Total net recelptes icc sds scsi a $191,181,925 10 


For the same period it was estimated that 
the expenditures would be: 


For civil and miscellaneous, including public 


JA DULG SS Wes HRT En dues Gnenicade sce sri $39,000,000 09 
PROPBURCIANS cic ctersrciaio sp esieale vba shred cioitoes 4,000,000 00 
MO; PENSIONS -\-. 5 tines ani teeiseepemeinceeate 20,000,000 00 
For military establishment,................ 26,500,000 00 
For naval establishment... 3.0 -....02.c00-0 7,500,000 00 
For interest on the public debt............. 61,876,860 09 


$158,876,860 09 


From the statement of actual receipts and 
expenditures for the first quarter ending Sep- 
tember 30th, and of the estimates of the same 
for the remaining three-quarters, based upon 
existing laws, it was expected that the revenues 
for the fiscal year would yield the sum of $264,- 
292,449.59, and that the expenditures would 
amount to $237,628,753.35, which would leave 
a surplus revenue of $26,663,696.24. The 
amount which should be applied to the sinking- 
fund was estimated at $33,705,806.67. The 
surplus revenues would fall below this amount, 
by not less than $7,042,110.43. 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1876, 
the public debt was reduced $29,249 381.33, as 
will appear by the following statement : 


Principal of the debt July 1, 1875.......... $2,232,284,531 95 
Interest due and unpaid, and accrued inter- 

GS UML Beaauacanoodsonodbacgd ees tosis 88,647,556 19 

otal debten jst eemsseiee eek) alennes $2,270,9382.088 14 

Cash in the Treasury,............ 142,243,361 82 


Debt, less cash in the Treasury... $2,128,688,726 82 


Principal of the debt July 1,1876......... $2,180,395,067 15 
Interest due and unpaid, and accrued inter- 

OBE EO CALE W151. woresretacal eel Vertes create eae 88,514,004 54 

PP SHAN GR WES cas eelyatce tal Pade a + $2,218,909,071 69 

Cash in the Treasury............. 119,469,726 70 


Debt, less cash in the Treasury.... $2,099,439,344 99 


Showing a reduction, as above stated, of... $29,249,881 33 


By the act of Congress of 1875 the redemp- 
tion of greenback notes in coin is required in 
1879. The views of the Secretary on the ade- 
quacy of the provisions of the measure for re- 
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sumption to accomplish its object are important, 
He says: 


As afurther provision deemed essential to the pur- 
pose of resumption, it is recommended that, in ad- 
dition to the authority of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury already conferred, to provide for redemption of 
legal-tender notes on and after the day provided for 
resumption, by the accumulation of an adequate 
amount of gold to meet the volume of $300,000,000 
of legal-tender notes, which will then be outstand- 
ing, by the sale of United States bonds, authority 
be given him from time to time, as he may deem ex- 
pedient and the state of the finances admit, to fund 
these notes into a bond bearing a rate of interest not 
more than four and one-half per cent., with not less 
than thirty years to run, with such litnitations as to 
the amount to be so funded in any given period as 
Congress, in its discretion, may determine. 

A sudden accumulation of gold in amounts suffi- 
cient to meet so large a demand as that contemplated 
in January, 1879, is deemed impracticable ; while to 
accumulate in advance of that time would be attended 
with necessary loss of interest, would be likely to 
disturb money exchange, and embarrass the funding 
of our national securities. The present time is re- 
garded as opportune for the gradual withdrawal of 
these notes. Itis believed they would not be greatly 
missed from the circulating medium, as their place 
will readily be supplied by the issue of national- bank 
notes under this act. 

The act of January 14, 1875, entitled ‘‘ An act to 
provide for the resumption of specie payments,’’ as 
methods of its accomplishment, requires the redemp- 
tion of the outstanding fractional currency in silver 
coin; the increase of the volume of gold coin b 
cheapening the coinage of gold bullion; the substi- 
tution, as the business demands of the country may 
require, of national-bank notes for the legal-tender 
notes of the United States in excess of $300,000,000 ; 
and the ultimate redemption of the entire legal-ten- 
der notes on and after January 1, 1879, as they shall 
be presented. 

In pursuance of these provisions the issue of sub- 
sidiary silver coin and the redemption of fractional 
currency are successfully progressing; $22,000,000 
of silver change has been issued, and $18,000,000 of 
fractional currency redeemed, The capacity of the 
mints is believed to be equal to the coinage, in the 
present fiscal year, of the balance of the fractional 
currency outstanding, and they are now working at 
their full capacity. 

The coinage of gold bullion for the past year has 
been 1,949,468 pieces, of the value of $38,178,962.50 
—an increase of $4,624,997.50 over the operations of 
the previous year; which is an increase compared 
with the previous year of the amount of gold oper- 
ated on of $14,827,686. 

Legal-tender notes have been reduced by redemp- 
tion and the issue of national-bank notes to the 
amount of $14,464,284, leaving the amount of legal 
tenders $367,535,716. As the demand for national- 
bank currency is limited, with slight probability of 
its immediate increase, the contemplated reduction 
of these notes in excess of $300,000,000 prior to 
January, 1879, is not likely to be realized. It is be- 
lieved that the larger portion of them will at that 
time remain outstanding. It will be observed that 
in contemplation of the act, the Secretary is limited 
in the issue of silver coin by the sum of fractional 
currency to be redeemed by it and a reduction of 
the legal tenders to the amount in excess of $300,- 
000,000. Besides this he is required to make ade- 
quate preparation and provision for the redemption, 
in coin, of legal-tender notes outstanding at the pre- 
scribed period of resumption. It is apparent that 
the silver coin may be substituted for the fractional 
currency and the gold coin increased, while there is 
little probability of retiring the entire amount of 
legal tenders in excess of the $300,000,000. It will 
be observed that it is incumbent on the Secretary to 
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prepare to provide for the redemption of all legal- 
tender notes which may be presented on and after 
that date, and that the means at his command, to this 
end, are the surplus revenues existing at that time 
not otherwise appropriated, and the proceeds of the 
issue, sale, and disposal of certain descriptions of 
United States bonds at par in coin to the extent ne- 
cessary to carry this act into effect. This involves 
the necessity of the accumulation of coin to the 
amount of the actual demand for redemption of 
these notes on that day and any day thereafter. 
There will likely be at that time not less than $300,- 
000,000 outstanding, and probably no inconsiderable 
amount in excess of that sum. 

‘ Here, it will be seen, is an imperative requirement 
of the Secretary to redeem in Goin, on a given day, 
the legal-tender notes amounting to $300,000,000, and 
authority to prepare and provide forit. SHemay sell 
United States bonds to obtain the needful coin to 
the extent necessary to carry this act fully into effect. 
The act contemplates the accumulation of the need- 
ful amount of coin against the day of resumption ; 
but, as the necessary amount on a given day is de- 
terminate only at the option of the holders of the 
notes to be redeemed, the amount to be provided for 
is necessarily uncertain, and, as it will depend upon 
events or a condition of things over which he has 
little or no contro], impossible for him to determine. 
He is authorized, if in his judgment deemed neces- 
sary to carry the act into effect, to accumulate an 
amount of gold equal to the entire amount of the 
legal tenders outstanding on that day; but this, if 
it were not morally impossible, would be so inex- 
pedient, as a financial measure, that it is not to be 
presumed to have been contemplated by Congress, 
and so not incumbent on the Secretary. Still he is 
expected and required to meet the demand of redemp- 
tion by the accumulation of coin adequate in amount, 
at his diseretion, with no certain data for his guid- 
ance in the exercise of it. What is essential for him 
to know in order tothe performance of the duty is, 
what amount cf notes will certainly be presented for 
redemption on the 1st of January, 1879. As this is 
clearly not attainable he is left to deal with what is 
probable, determinable, upon the condition of such 

eneral causes as will be likely to attend that event. 

t would not be difficult, inthe present state of mon- 
etary affairs, to make a probable estimate of the 
amount required if the redemption were to take 
place in January next; and it is probable that accu- 
mulation of an amount of coin equal to a moiety of 
the sum total of these notes would be an ample prep- 
aration; but, while it is to be hoped that the credit 
of our bords may not be less in 1879, it may not be 
known that in other respects the situation will favor 
such result. It is, however, deemed probable in any 
supposable condition of monetary affairs, that, if no 
inconsiderable reduction of the volume of these 
notes should be made in anticipation of the redemp- 
tion of 1879, the preparation required by accumula- 
tion of coin for the damands of January, 1879, and 
immediately thereafter, must be at least an equal 
proportion of the sum total of the notes outstanding. 
As to the surplus revenues as a measure of redemp- 
tion, such is the present and probable future of these 
revenues and the demands upon them, that it is not 

eemed at all probable that any considerable sum 
‘not otherwise appropriated could be devoted to this 
end. In this connection, however, it is proper to 
observe that now, for the first time in many years, 
owing to the large reduction of currency payments, 
the sales of gold, to obtain the equivalent currency 
therefor, are no longer necessary, and thus a consid- 
erable accumulation of gold may be anticipated from 
“the surplus from the customs revenue. 
- By the act of January 14, 1875, the limitation upon 
th e of national-bank notes was repealed, and 


e iss 
the volume of currency left to be determined by the 
usiness demands of the country. The Secretary 
of the Treasury was required to retire, of legal-ten- 
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der notes, eighty per cent. of the sum of national- 
bank notes then issued in excess of $300,000,000. 
The amount of additional currency issued since the 
passage of this act is $18,080,355, and legal-tender 
notes to the amount of $14,464,282 have been retired. 

By the act of June 20, 1874, national banks might 
withdraw their circulation in whole or in part by de- 
positing lawful money with the Treasurer, and with- 
draw a proportional amount of the bonds; and it 
was made the duty of the Secretary to retire legal- 
tender notes to the extent of eighty per cent. of the 
bank-notes thereafter issued. Tages this act, $52,- 
853,560 of legal-tender notes have been deposited in 
the Treasury, and $37,122,069 of bank-notes, accord- 
ingly, have been redeemed and destroyed, 

he amount of legal-tender notes outstanding 
November 1, 1876, was $367,585,716. The amount 
of said notes on deposit for the purpose of retiring 
circulation was $20,910,946. The amount of national- 
bank notes in circulation on that day was $29,143,- 
464 less, and of legal tenders $14,464,284 less, than 
on January 14, 1875—a total decrease in circulation, 
under the operation of the act, of $48,607,748. 

From these facts, as well as from the large accumu- 
lations of money at the money centres and the lack 
of demand for it, it is apparent that the volume of 
currency is largely in excess of the real demands of 
legitimate business, and that a portion of the legal 
tenders might be gradually withdrawn without em- 
barrassment to the business of the country. 

In the interest of permanent redemption, andasa 
means of maintaining the same, it is deemed impor- 
tant also, if not quite indispensable, that provision 
should be made requiring the national banks to grad- 
ually provide coin in such ratio as the Secretary of 
the Treasury may direct, and tu hold the same as a 
part of their legal money reserve, so that said reserve, 
on the first day of January, 1879, shall be equal in 
amount to the entire reserve required by law. To 
the same end, as the fractional currency is with- 
drawn, it is deemed expedient that not only the 
vacuum caused thereby in the matter of change 
should be made good, but that, as additional change, 
the volume of silver should be increased to the 
amount of at least $80,000,000, and silver made a 
legal tender to the amount of $10 in all cases, ex- 
cept the obligations of the Government of the United 
States and the customs dues. 


On the 24th of August, 1876, a contract was 
made for the negotiation of $40,000,000 of the 
four and a half per cent. bonds authorized by 
the acts of July 14, 1870, and January 20, 1871, 
and giving to the contracting parties the right 
to subscribe for the whole or any part of the 
remaining $260,000. The agreement provides 
that the Secretary is to allow the parties named 
one-half of one per cent. commission upon the 
amount they may take, they to assume and de- 
fray all expenses which may be incurred in pre- 
paring, printing, transporting, and issuing said 
four and one-half per cent. bonds, and for trans- 
mitting to the Treasury Department at Wash- 
ington, coin, United States five-twenty bonds, 
matured United States coin coupons received | 
in payment for the four and one-half per cent. 
bonds issued, or which may be issued, to the 
contractors; and the Secretary agreed to issue 
notices for the redemption of an equal amount 
of six per cent. five-twenty bonds of the United 
States, upon the dates of subscription by the 
contracting parties for four and one-half per 


‘cent. bonds, as provided by the act of July 14, 


1870. Issues to the extent of $35,674,550 of four 
and one-half per cent, bonds have been made. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OUTSTANDING PRINCIPAL OF THE PUBLIC DEBT OF TIE UNITED STATES, 
JUNE 80, 1876. 


Price at . 
TITLE. cp ay When redeemable. ated perce taraaly Amount issued. mae Aa 
Oldiasptie.nc.. 2+ ese elesenenves On demand..........) '5 and 6 p. ¢. $57,665 00 
eee error 1 ee 1 and 2y'rs from date nae Gone t 82,575 85 
Treasury notes of 18461 year....|1 year from date..... 6 per cent. | Par. | $10,000,000 00)........-..... 6,000 00 
Mexican indemnity...|5 years...|April and July, 1849.) 5 per cent. | Par. 850,000 00) $308,573 92 1,104 91 
Treasury notes of 1547 pC After 60 days’ notice.| 6 per cent. | Par. | 28,000,000 00).............. 950 00 
y years. 
MOR OL LSAT, ve sect 20 years..|January 1, 1868..... 6 per cent. | Par. | 23,000,000 00} 28,207,000 00 1,250 00 
Bounty-land scrip. ...|Indefinite.|July 1, 1849......... 6 per cent. | Par. || Indefinite...../|.c26 .. sees. ces 8,400 00 
Texan indemnity stek/ 14 years,..|January 1, 1865. 5 per cent. | Par. 10,060,000 00) — 5,000,000 00 21,000 00 
Treasury notes of 1857|1 year ....|60 days’ notice 5 & 53g p.c.| Par. 20,000,000 00} 20,000,000 00 1,900 00 
Loan of 1858......... 15 years...|January 1, 1874..... ;| 5 per cent. | Par. | 20,000,000 00} 20,000,000 00 268,000 00 
Toan Of 1860 isis <sis0n 10 years...|January 1, 1871..... 5 per cent. | Par. 21,000,000 00) 7,022,000 00 10,000 00 
Loan is : joae } | eta January 1,1881..... 6 per cent, | Par. | 25;000,000 00) 18,415,000 00} 18,415,000 00 
: 2 years. |2 years after date.. 22,468,100 00) ) 
Treasury notes of 1861) + @, days. 80d ays after date.. ' 6 per cent. | Par | 12) 896, 350 00. f 35,364,450 00 8,100 00 
Oregon war debt..... 20 years... | July 1, 1831 6 per cent. | Par. 2} 300; 000 00} 1,090,850 00 945,000 00 
seer tet asst's) {20 years...|July 1, 1881.........| 6 per cent. | Par. | 250,000,000 00 50,000, 000 00) | 489,821,850 00 
Old demand-notes....|.......... On demand iNone....... Par. 60,000,000 00} 60, 000; 000 00 66,917 50 
Seven-thirties of 1861./3 years... Voce Ser 7 8-10 p. e.| Par. | 140,094,750 00] 140,094,750 00 17,050 00 
Five-twenties of 1862. ie se May 1,1867.........| 6 per cent. | Par. | 515,000,000 00) 514,771,600 00} 1,011,550 00 
Legal-tender notes... ee On demand......... None...... Par. | 450,000,000 00) 915,420,031 00 869,772 28 
0 ess 
Temporary loan.... than 80)After 10 days’ notice.) 4,5, &6p.c.) Par. | 150,000,000 00).............. 8,060 00 
porary ee seas 
eee seat an ' Lyear,....|1 year after date.....| 6 per cent. | Par. | No limit.....| 561,753,241 65 5,000 00 
Fractional currency..|.......... On presentation .. .| None...... et 50,000,000 00) 228,625,603 45 84,446,595 39 
ver, 
Loan of 1863......... 17 years ..|July 1, 1881......... 6 per cent. Ler 75,000,000 00} 75,000,000 00 75,000,000 00 
of4, 
One-year notes of 1863/1 year....|1 year after date.....| 5 per cent. | Par. | 400,000,000 00) 44,520,000 00 61,055 00 
Two-year notes of 1863/2 years....|2 years after date....| 5 per cent. | Par. | 400,000,000 00 166. 480, 000 00 43,650 00 
Coin-certificates......).......... On demand......... None eis Par. | Indefinite....| 562, 776, 400 00 28,681,400 00 
Comp’d-interest notes 8 years... 1 oeitey 15, 1868. ene Par. | 400,000,000 00} 266,595,440 00 328,760 00 
fe Par to 
Ten-forties of 1864...|{ 19 9T 40 nfarch 1, 1874....... 5 per cent. |7 p. c.| 200,000,000 00) 196,117,300 00} 194,566,800 00 
years.. prein tba) J wuOs 
Fe ae TIA” stare, November 1, 1869,..| 6 per cent. | Par. |...........0.. 8,882,500 00 6,000 00 
EES Oats le : Bid November 1,1869....| 6 per cent. | Par. | 400,000,000 00) 125,561,300 00 ‘1,854,100 00 
Sie August 15, 1867. 
Ben te ae } 8 years... ; a Ab, 1868. t 78-10 p.c. | Par. | 800,000,000 00| 829,992,500 00 183,800 00 
Navy pension-fund... Vamargee sleletersieteevecie be aie 8 per cent. | Par. | Indefinite....| 14,000,000 00 14,000,000 00 
Five-twenties of 1865. | ee November 1, 1870...| 6 per cent. | Par. | 203,827,250 00) 203,327,250 00} 150,745,100 00 
Consols of 1865....... | Y Re July 1, 1870.........| G percent. | Par. | $32,998,950 00, 832,998,950 00] 202,663,100 00 
Consols of 1867....... a years, JUy 1, 1872.........] 6 per cent, | Par. | 879,602,850 00) 879,616,050 00} 810,622,750 00 
Consols of 1868....... { 5 vances July 1, 1873.........| 6 percent. | Par, | 42,589,350 00} 42,589,350 00) 87,473,800 00 
Three per cent. cer- | Indefinite. On demand......... 8 per cent. | Par. | 75,000,000 00] 85,150,000 00 5,000 00 
ee here: 5 years....\September 1, 1875...| 4 per cent. | Par. 673,862 41) 678,362 41 678,000 00 
Funded loan of 1831../10 years...|May 1, 1881......... 5 per cent. | Par. | 500,000,000 00 412,306,450 00) 516,859,500 00 
Certificates of deposit. Indefinite.|On demand.........| None...... Par, | No'limit..... 137,675,000 00 82,840,000. 00 


The report of the Controller of the Currency 
for 1876 contains full statistics of the reserves, 
taxation, dividends, earnings, and losses of the 
national banks, with a summary. of their re- 
sources and liabilities for each year since the 
It states that the total number 
ational banks organized since the establish- 
of the national banking system is 2,343. 
se 49 have failed, and 207 have gone ‘into 

? } 1087 i in ile 


stem began. 


liquid 


ti 


ers 


am ; 


‘187: 


e deposit and retirement. of legal- 

tender notes, for the year 1876, under the a 

7 pad J anuary 4, 1875: renee 
‘7 


82,180,395.067 15 


86 banks were organized, with an aithaiioed 
capital of $3,189, 800 ; 9 banks have failed, with 
an aggregate. capital of $985,000; and 33, with | 
a total capital of $3,030, 000, have voluntaril 
closed business by vote of shareholders owni 
of their capital stock. 
lowing table exhibits, by months, 
etirement of national-bank ci 
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NATIONAL-BANK CIROULATION, LEGAL-TENDER NOTES, 
MONTHS, 

Issued. Retired, Deposited. Retired, 
AUST TA anor A OORT aL Root 0. DOOD COC EBRD E ner 702,370 1,986,723 2,629,900 554,080 
JACI? brdssece Gc ABDCEG HOG BGE CE CSc eae re ame 829.885 1,949,873 8,856,237 829,748 
ESS eee ete tear eieisicisia cicieisssisicralicslsjeisieie. cielo ce ates 822,380 1,853,549 5,304,029 188,144 
RA Sasi be Ma SERPENT sls) sislaia Sa'vie op bictele odese.ciauie's 220,515 1,622,117 8,001,600 227,372 
a Eye Rae eRe E cy crosait stools ofeis éivisicre's of ae'eielnsie s 476,560 2,087,421 2,085,692 404,208 
JFL, co Lomecids UGE B OE BECO UP eC eee 485,670 4,744,747 2,612,645 851,884 
RRC wmeperetae taper stern a cis c's thes dis a sio(@isiSisle v.AW ea Viaje. 00's 144,889 2,831,816 1,282,831 158,056 
EAS EAGTAE RN eMart PND oisich ata isle «= » v\sie oiviaig sjadle’siedsaie ale 860,100 4,032,953 1,137,630 284,624 
ROG RST SA ICTR I Ta erat ieietstcl oreicis aceisie: cross: cisveieie's.e\e'eie 1,045,510 2,830,168 1,776,085 839,864 
RIGEOHGE MPI IEE ce a sol ana bod weaves oie ci aate or etarate 1,198,780 2,201,606 1,251,609 959,024 
BNUIMGHEDAI Mee ors, ico dicisiclsiard aiajeroeislawcietwichaysiareraiaieia Ge 780,895 1,900,862 432,600 624,716 
EDP sea PSSM Ie ere oy cie. cfy)cisis-cin's; a/sinre waystoroie'ohe, aia « ole 1,069,895 1,410,285 870,975 855,916 

Wational-bank notes surrendéred.....isccscccccces|scecercctccccoces B3083;809) 9 ives s.cicrereia « w vis Vierorall aha cep ctelametetieeemetere 
ARIA See aaa die Rs ens a 7,142,249 82,035,929 | 26,191,881 5,772,186 


It will be seen that the net decrease of na- 
tional-bank circulation during the year was 
$24,893,680, and of legal-tender notes $5,772,- 
136. The net decrease of national-bank circu- 
lation from January 14, 1875, to January 1, 
1876, was $7,469,554, and the net decrease of 
legal-tender notes $10,172,780. If to these 
sums be added the amount of legal-tender 
notes on deposit with the Treasurer on Janua- 


ry 1, 1877, which was $18,903,374, the aggre- 
gate decrease of circulation since the passage 
of the act of January 14, 1875, will be $67,- 
211,524, 

The following table exhibits the circulation 
and deposits, together with the specie, United 
States notes, and other kinds of reserve held 
by the national banks at three different periods 
in each of the years 1873, 1875, and 1876: 


LIABILITIES, RESERV@ HELD, ey a oe or 
Number Reserve Other 

DATES, of Banks. | Circula- | Net De- required, Ratio to Due from 

. tion. posits. Tiare Amount. Liabilities. Bpectes ig Agents. 

Millions. | Millions, | Millions. | Millions. Millions. Per cent. | Millions, Millions, Millions. 
April 25, 1873..... casenoadn Ane 1,962 838.1 650.3 988.4 } 194.9 225.4 22.8 16.9 119.7 88.8 
DUMOM MA LOUD ews sic's cots alates 1,968 833.8 691.9 | 1,080.7 | 204.9 254.1 24.7 28.0 129.0 97.1 
September 12, 1878............ 1,976 839.1 678.3 | 1,012.4 | 199.5 229.1 22.6 19.9 113.1 96.1 
LBD Olepe <iojetiereieiciers e'.asasle 2,046 823.3 720.6 | 1,048.9 | 207.8 230.5 22.1 10.6 139.8 80.6 
AUNBESU ES CON sci nies 5,018 0/4 «:0;210 8 2,076 818.1 155.4 | 1,078.5 214.3 259.8 24.2 19.0 151.1 89.7 
WCTOPORUGIS TO. ai0 eee gsc cee ce 2,087 818.4 731.9 | 1,050.8 | 208.9 235.1 22.3 8,1 141.4 85.6 
May 12, 1876........ nial [e'eieils, «(c 2,089 800.2 693.1 993.3 | 196.3 230.6 23.2 21.7 122.1 86.8 
PUNO SOA O ene ccccs se ccce yea 209 294.4 713.5 | 1,007.9 | 200.2 246.7 24.5 25.8 183.5 87.9 
OctoberA ISG. i. .0.. 052% o's 2,089 291.8 705.5 997.3 | 198.4 236.8 23.7 21.4 128.0 87.4 


The following table gives, by geographical 
divisions, the capital, surplus, dividends, and 
net earnings, and the ratios of dividends to 
capital, to capital and surplus, and of earnings 
to capital and surplus, semi-annually, for the 
year ending September 1, 1876; from which 


it will be seen that the average annual divi- 
dends upon capital during the last year were 
less than 94 per cent., while the ratio of divi- 
dends to capital and surplus in the same period 
was 74 per cent., and the earnings to capital 
and surplus less than 7 per cent. :- ; 


q 
i) 
GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISIONS. 8 Capital. 
3 
‘September, 1875, to March, 1876: 
; New England States......... +----| 531} 166,396,620 
5. Middle States. .........6.-... se--| 625 | 193.884,271 
) Southern States............. seee-| 174] 33,890,100 
‘Western States...... Oo QpOUUeEg 746 | 110,588,500 
. 7 . «| 2,076 | 504,209,491 
March, 1876, to September, 1876: ete | 2 
New England States......... ++-+-| 589 '] 167,902,820 
Middle States............... veees| 626] 190,928,351 
* Southern States............. seeee| 179} 83,892,600 
Western States...............++++| 7837 | 108,258,500 
aia Totals ......seeeeeeeeeeeees 9,081 | 500,482,271 
VER MStre * —— 
465,239,781 


RATIOS, 
eet ee 
Surplus. Dividends, | Net Earnings. 3 q 3 3 £| ec EI 
23| 326) 238 Ey 
EO | Ban] & oa 
A 4| Ae RO 
Per ot. | Per cont. | Per cen 
48,739,079 7,371,060 7,548,855 4.4 8.5 3.6 
56,319,205 | 10,174,655 5,770,198 5.2 41 2.3 -~ 
5,348,175 1,509,125 2,211,857 4.5 3.9 5 
29,061,135 5,756,741 7,567,511 5,2 4.1 
184,467,594 | 24,811,581 | 28,097,921 
43,319,060 6,770,149 6,098,661 H 
_ 54,527,758 8,818,572 6,751,845 4.6 8. 
_ 5,486,630 1,482,194 1,498,878 4.3 8 
28,917,630 5,542,914 | 6,191,858 51 
182,251,078 | 22,563,829 | 20,540,232 : 
111,595,656 | 23,526,481 | 28,257,979 
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The average rate of interest in New York 
City for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1876, 
on call loans, was 3.8 per cent., and on com- 
mercial paper, 5.38 per cent. 

The amount of losses charged by 806 na- 
tional banks to profit and loss or surplus ac- 
counts during the six months ending March 1, 
1876, was $6,501,169; and during the six 
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months ending September 1, 1876, $13,217,856 ; 
making a total of $19,719,025; of which amount 
$6,873,759 was charged off by the New York 
City banks, and $1,598,722 by the Boston banks. 

The following table gives, by geographical 
divisions, the amount of national and State 
taxes paid by the national banks, and their 
ratios to capital, for the year 1875: 


AMOUNT OF TAXES. RATIOS TO CAPITAL. 
GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISIONS, Capital.* 
United States, State. Total. U. 8. State. Total. 
tas Per Pry Per cent. | Per cent. 
New England States..........++. $164,316,333 $1,937,016 $8,016,537 $4,953,553 1.2 1.8 3.0 
Middle States,........cssereseees 193,555,507 8,300,498 4,062,459 7,862,957 1.7 2.1 3.8 
Southern States............seee $4,485,483 * 445,048 476,256 921,284 1.8 14 2.7 
Western States and Territories...) 111,800,588 1,634,969 2,502,890 4,137,859 1.5 2.4 3.9 
United States...........-.+- $§503,687,911 $7,31 7,581 $10,058,122 $17,375, 653 1.5 2.0 8.5 


The national banks paid the following per- 
centage of taxation: In New York city—Unit- 
ed States 2 per cent., State 3.1 per cent., total 
5.1 per cent.; Boston, 1.4, 1.9, total 3.3; Phila- 
delphia, 2, 0.8, total 2.08; Baltimore, 1.8, 2, 
total 8.3; Chicago, 2.8, 2.5, total 4.8; St. 
Louis, 1.2, 2.8, total 4. The national banks 
of the State of New York paid the highest per- 
centage of taxation, the total being 4.7 per 
cent. In Ohio and Indiana the rate was 3.8; 
Illinois, 4.2; Wisconsin, 8.8; Kansas, 4.6; Ne- 
braska and South Carolina, each 4.5. The 
amount of United States taxes paid by the na- 


tional banks during the year ending July 1, 
1876, was—on circulation, $3,091,796; on de- 
posits, $3,505,129 ; on capital, $632,296: mak- 
ing an aggregate for the year of $7,229,221. 
The following table exhibits the resources 
and liabilities of the national banks on Oc- 
tober 2, 1876, and of the State banks, savings- 
banks, and trust companies, of the country, 
far as they could be obtained from official 
sources; also the resources and liabilities of 
the national banks and of the State banks 
separately, in New York City, and in the State 
exclusive of the city, on December 22, 1876: 


NEW YORK OIry, NEW YORK STATE. UNITED STATES. 
RESOURCES 
AND National Banks,! State Banks, | National Banks,! State Banks, | National Banks, | State Banks, |Savings-Banks,| Trust Compa- 
LIABILITIES, | Deo. 22, 1876, | Dec. 22, 1874, | Dec, 22, 1876, | Dec, 22, 1876.] Oct. 2, 1876. 1875-776, 187576, | nies, 1875-76, 
47 Banks. 29 Banks. 232 Banks. 55 Banks. 2,089 Banks, 633 Banks, 686 Banks, 38 Banks, _ 
Resovronrs, 7 , 
ahaa: $177,885,425| $40,258,608) $74,770,325) $25,104,005) $931,804,714| $178,983,496, $537,525,720) $76,608,647 
8. bonds, to 
secure circu- 
lation....... 19;802:B00l" eects 80,859,800} .......... SBT ATOA0 ae wis ecteiss 4 » srtolepatatelliy) Mp ene Pin 
Other U. 8 
Avia ay 15,564,400) .......... 4158100] 5) nem pean 47,840,150 869,144) 108,162,624) 16,491,646 
er stocks, 
pei ae 7,318,360 8,999,755 8,316,840 8,116,891 84,445,157) 19,864,450) 227,061,206), 18,847,288 — 
ue frm banks : , 
and bankers, 17,159,636 8,427,714) 12,673,658 2,151,528 146,913,824) 28,096,812) 28,011,142 5,672,637 
Real estate... . 8,848, 762 1,616,144 8,274,512 660,787 43,121,942 8,561,224) 15,540,384) 4,788,647 
Bpecie.... ... 23,087,602 2,469,624 402,863 72,890 21,360,767 "10 26,L00 hs wt stapes ortests 284,821 
8. notes and 
national-bank 
TOteS, 2... oe 16,366,733 5,840,440 4,899,385 910,681 101,578,866} 27,628,988} 18,456,405 2,709,828 
U.S. certific’t’s ‘Al 
of deposit... | 14,680,000) .......... 2.010,000/ 0 iomenntse 29,170,000} ....... Wak] =~ ecteareeinaatl os Mebane ab ae 
Seetaodce’ 7 | stsioba bos 101,868 . mr 
exchanges .. OBI Neatne eee em SOL SES! A eeeieeis:< ST,BTOSL THM Hebe stvarnsetsl| oMetectolectaaorell lh) wetter wie aos 
Due from U.S, ey ‘ é ees nical 
SEFOASUTOR sil ge COSO2TL! kecce cess E86 ;308 (Everett «.s WG TAB GOB) ere fi sie. atsceaxeretrintoteteystarall ln ipso ttete TAH iS 
Other res’rees, 6,549,207 8,394,162 8,307,530 988,463 29,746,036) 17,880,688} 21,596,063) 2,848,215" 
Totals..... | $359,677,699) $61,006,447) $140,809, 724 $1,827,265,368) $278,255,852| $91,853,544) $127,646,179 
Lrasiniries, / a 
Capital stock.. | $65,990,000) $14,985,200] $36,747,191] $9,066,400} $499,802,232) $80,425,684) ..........| $21,535,490 
Surplus fund. 18,122,207] 1,604,156) 9,581,080] 1,228,s06| 182,202,282) 7,027,817| $51,821,033) 088 5 
profits... : 2,974,498] 46,445,216 E 


Circulation... 


fie iors depos- 
wy SIME Fehon | 
Du to banks 


4 
29,048] 202 


16,860,482] 
“1 881,61] 


45,216] 10,457,846] 5,497,503] 
116,089} 888,897 


662,888,793] 157,928,658) 801,459,89 
M 73808 307808 eon 
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The exchanges at the clearing-house of New 
York for the year ending October 1, 1876, 
were $21,597,274,247; the average daily ex- 
shanges were $70,849,428; and the average 
laily balances paid in money were $4,218,878, 
or only 6 per cent. of the amount of the settle- 
ments. 

The United States laws require returns of 
sapital, circulation, and deposits, to be made 
by State banks, savings-banks, and private 
bankers, to the Treasury Department, for the 
purposes of taxation. From these returns, and 
‘rom the reports made to the Controller of the 
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Currency, the following statement has been 
compiled, giving, by States, the amount of cir- 
culation of the national banks on January 1, 
1877 ; the number, amount.of capital, and de- 
posits of the national banks on May 12, 1876; 
and the number, average capital, and deposits 
of the State and savings-banks, trust com- 
panies, and private bankers, for the six months 
ending May 31, 1876: from which it will be 
seen that the total number of banks and private 
bankers making returns was 6,609, with a 
total banking capital of $720, 012, 806, and 
total deposits, $2,054,980,107: 


SAVINGS-BANKS, STATE BANKS, AND 


NATIONAL DANES: PRIVATE BANKERS. 
STATES AND TERRITORIES, No. of No. of 
Circulation, Banks, Capital, Deposits, Banks, Capital, Deposits, 
January 1, 1877. | May 12, | May 12, 1876, May 12, 1876. May, May, 1876. May, 1876. 
1876. 1876, 

EN ES eS $8,494,577 TL $10,610,000 $6,585,340 69 $219,267 $31,281,265 
New Hampshire Ratios Aataleele 5,097,070 45 5,615,000 2,899,784 72 256,311 31,028,481 
VOrMORty 55.0.0. Wa aidiolesbre 7,278,579 46 8,798,700 4,089,318 21 275,883 7,955,724 
Viassachusetts ............. 59,312,415 236 96,461,425 96,111,871 243 4,011,491 287,171,780 
shode Island.............. 12,892,185 62 20,579,800 9. 264. 222, 58 8,954,642 53,316,780 
JOMMERMAUMG ae eis vee 5 oe 17,402,895 81 26,004,620 16, 615, 463 109 8,206,858 81,764,813 
TOW MIORE Gel eiie Secs. oso 48,506,332 282 108,847,191 289, 718, 275 850 60,151,289 439,779,871 
NEW SORSE Ua niaicloiae < vi s.sie sie 00 11,284,762 6T 14,107,670 18) 715,048 71 2,518,969 36, 218, 558 
Pennsylvania ........2....- 41,840,979 233 56,909,340 98, 455, 981 470 20,816,448 100, 158, 688 
DOIBWANEE a catst Ut wcictssces'ee 1,345,100 11 1,528,185 1,769,568 9 680,563 1,533,681 
Var ylang. .ocsen ss. 8. 347, 870 81 18,778,685 16,996,622 58 4,758,495 25,084,251 
District of Columbia. 1,109,518 5 1,552,000 1,898,668 18 554,291 8,745,944 
Virginia.Os2.../.. 2) 120,886 19 8,859,000 5,444,795 81 8,625,307 6,965,072 
West Virginia 1756/1 62 15 1,746,000 1,366,801 24 1,400,696 8,908,727 
North Carolina......... melee 1,707,720 15 2,476,000 2,642,214 19 716,380 1,067,788 
south Carolina. ............ 1,531,255 12 8,185,000 2,469,882 19 1,037,107 990,958 
ROOMBA aeie ae sists 4. 0).'s eee 1,924,425 12 2,424,540 1,706,982 69 4,692,014 8,676,176 
NOTIdS i. .0 Bistwhare's e'ule.e\ofe's 45.000 1 50,000 158,452 4 44,000 284,743 
MIRDAENG Geetha tose ces acacss 1,462,033 10 . 1,698,000 1,144,268 21 1,136,983 1,977,297 
Mississippi. eds sss Skoiaoton - 1,721 i Serlh © ecSticg cn |) MUSES 80 1,123,181 1,475,077 
,ouisiana,....... lele sleisinie « 5 1,990,672 4 8,400,000 6,990,021 26 8,808,310 7,244,407 
HORS ee Semele k.cie sais’ els 0s 562,020 10 1,025,000 1,825,064 101 8,302,388 4,718,759 
RE RIESE Meera felsic sas. vies 191,803 Pare 205,000 254,217 14 236,889 815,687 
SOIEMGI MeN ites cde. ess 8,456,919 51 10,406,500 7,182,891 87 18,881,798 12,097,829 
PenNesse@.........000 seeehey 2,002,802 26 8,380,300 5,508,185 28 1,580,457 2,807,959 
Dion eee teisietas s <)<'cye'so as 3 < 22,904,108 LTO * 29, "635,850 83,182,843 800 9,171,094 ons ‘534, 821 
MGIARAss @ealelcic<.. ss alezersiols 12,970,506 100 17, 948,000 14,491,906 148 ~ 5,912,190 11 072, 778 
HINGIS ete naieeee iaiaieid so lale oles 11,837,637 144 18'446,000 40,678,513 868 10,572,386 82,908°801 
Wichiganiee tis few sis aicsis.o« 6, 171, "228 79 10,297,200 11 "459, 078 155 8,662,297 11,078,690 
Visconsin Piet s cle avie-cso0 508,009 . 41 8,450,000 7.133.084 96 2,044,958 10,079,111 
79 6,362,000 10,187,387 262 4,650,189 8,825,677 
83 4,430,000 x 61 5 180 65 1,155,178 2,161,661 
33. 8,035,000 12) 489, 808 922 11,817,889 85,874,005 
19 1,420,000 2, 7318) 245 108 1,653,803 2,680,551 
9 950,000 9} 852, 024 83 877,159 1,003,110 
c 1 250,000 1 700,251 7 597,085 1,241,469 
salifornia (gold). 9 4,700,000 2,560,563 121 28,555,819 105, 659, 057 
Jolorado. 10 810,000 2,676,194 25 488,138 ’897.989 
1 200,000 201,698 6 149,179 599,557 
2 800,000 246,369 eh i geddncodsa 41,797 
Wyoming. sococtdSeigh Baas 2 125,000 247,452 2 18,208 22,876 
AHO. ssi Nolet 4 100,000 103,080 4 107,030 22,995 
DAEGU see onload s. tere le 1 50,000 90,428 T 25,106 114,704 
OREAN Gs Rte eie ss <isiies ss 5 250, 000 919,640 6 90,718 67,251 
MBRHIIREOM Na sitelemitawsis. es}. seseeees e SO COROLCIR | a mnipe AObaG 4 207, 847 284,505 
hee es ihsisareis itd on AO SORCEA sidtwone tna 17 295.2 90 1, 953, 237 
BEORSIAY. ete, s%s,- <= Beriece:s .| $320, 454,145 2,089 | $500,982,006 | $693,145,755 4,520 $219,080,800 | $1,861,834,852 


‘The table on page 290 exhibits the growth 
of savings-banks i in the States named, as shown 
oy their deposits, from 1830 to 1875. 

Some remarks are made by the Secretary, 
un arguments advanced, to show that the 
payment, to which the faith of the nation 

' in 1869, was that of gold and not 
point has become one of national 
ane the ‘decline in the value of 
the aes few ie and a differ- 


ence of opinion exists. The Secretary asserts 
that ‘‘any other view, whatever technical con- 
struction the language may be susceptible of, 
would be regarded as of doubtful good faith, 
and its probable effect prejudicial to the publie 
credit.” 

The amount of silver coin issued to October 
80, 1876, was $22,096,712.16, of which there 


was issued for fractional currency redeem ko bi 


and destroyed, $12,953,259. 43, 
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New Hamp- 
shire, 


Maine. 


Vermont. 
. 


Massachu- 
setts. 


Rhode 


Isiand, Californ‘a, 


Connecticut,| New York. |New Jersey. 


$250,000 
750.000 
1,641,543 
1,776,768 
2,009,617 
2'507,909 
3,222,261 
$341,256 
3,537,363 
8,748,285 
3,588,658 
4,138,829 
4,360,024. 
5,590,652 
5,658,085 
6,560,308 
7,661,738 
7,881,835 
7857,601 
10,463,418 
13,541,534 
16,379,857 
18,759,461 
21,472,120 
24.700,774 
29:671,114 
28,829,376 
30,214,585 


$199,376 
282,217 
407,188 
704,990 
901,789 
897,407 
897,432 
875,909 
819.650 
940,846 
1,111,532 
1,231,940 
1.348883 
1,678,261 
1.952/500 
1,708,531 
1,589,354 
1,815,662 
9,046,321 


$867,131 

919,571 

968,325 

968,194 

993,397 
1,589,257 
1,708,961 
1,876,165 
2,641,476 
3,672,975 
3,336,828 
3,946,433 
5,598,600 
8,032,246 
SLSOQ Mr M2 | 10.839.955 
16,597,888 
22,787,802 
26,154,333 
29,556,528 
31,051,963 
30,757,651 


$2,500,000 

5,819,554 
13,660,024 
15,554,089 
18,401,308 
23,370,102 
25,936,858 
27,296,217 
30,378,447 
93,015,757 
33,914,972 
39,424,419 
45,054,236 
44,785,489 
50,403,674 
56,888,823 
62,557,604) 
59,936,482 | 
67,732,264 
80,431,553 | 
94,838,336 
9,601,940 112,119,016 | 
9,745,779 | 135,745,097 
8,172,525] 163,704,077 
3,836,224|184.797,313 
4,478,842) 202,195,343 
5,011,831| 217,452,120 
6,004,694 234,974,691 


$350,000) $2,628,804'.......... | 
1,500,000} 5,481,966 .......... Naar AS arterae, 


$200,000 
500,000 
1,495,545 
1,907,238 
2,474,109 
8,308,769 
4,104,091 
4,834'312 
5,797,857 
6,079,058 
6,349,621 
7,765,771 
9,168,760 
9,289°879 
9,560,441 
11,128,718 
12'315,097 
13,533,062 
17,751,718 
21,418,647 
24'408,635 
27,067,072 
30,708,501 
36,289,703 
42'583.538 
46,617,183 
48,771,501 
51,311,331 


8,883,397 
10,006,131 
10/844.933 
12'162;136 
12'562,594 
14,052,181 
16,565,284 
19,377,670 
19,983,959 


48,194,847) .. 0000.00 
BSi178,160) 524 ee sks 
67,440,897)... 

64,083,119}. - 
98,146,936] 76,588,183)....... ’ 
26,954,802| 93,786,384 $5,500,000) . 
99°149;988!111.787,763) — 6,570,839 
97-319,013|115,472,566) 6,450,357 
$1/294-464/131.769,074| 7,620,186 
36,288,460/151,127.562| 9,431,807 
41/803,681/169,808,678) 11,545,526 
47,904,834/194/360,217| 15,428,910 
55.297, 705 |280,749,408| 20,001,951 
62,717,814 |267,905,826) 25,231,311 
68,523,397 |285,286,621| 28,754,482 
70,769,407 |285,520,085| 30,060,534 
73,783,802|303,985,649| 32,044,840 
76,875,049 |319,260,202| $2,727,342 


51,431,326 
57,883,875 
69,026,608 
70,062,568 


The coinage at the different mints during 
the fiscal year was as follows: 


DESCRIPTION. Pieces. Value. 
MINT AT PHILADELPHIA. 
Goldicoinagé.2 6 Sen aiseiscie 422,265 $8,260,937 50 
Silver coinage (trade-dollars)... 280,050 280,050 00 
Silver coinage (subsidiary coin). | 29,022,950 6,320,452 50 
Minor coinage. ...< 5.j.s.cs.0-0-< 14,915,000 260,350 00 
EL QUAL te sstrceneie einen ce 44,640,265 | $15,121,790 50 
MINT AT SAN FRANCISOO. mn 
Gold Coinage ... 3.0. Fosiee ses 1,875,600 | $27,036,500 00 
Silver coinage (trade-dollars)... | 4,523,000 4,523,000 00 
Silver coinage (subsidiary coin), | 22,504,000 4,440,000 00 
PLLOLAI sia wo s.e: Aeraicetoterataner 1616 28,402,600 | $35,989,500 00 
MINT AT CARSON. 
Gold comnage . 9. «emeenereen cc's 151,603 $2,881,525 00 
Silver coinage (trade-dollars)... | 1,329,000 1,329,000 00 
Silver coinage (subsidiary coin). | 12,578,000 2,244,000 00 
PROtEL o-'e cts epeleieregeaiette ove 14,058,603 $6,454,525 00 
Total coinage ........... 87,101,468 | $57,565,815 00 


It is stated by the Director of the Mint that, 
from the most authentic sources of information 
which could be procured, it has been ascer- 
tained that the domestic production of gold 
and silver, for the last fiscal year ending June 
30, 1876, was about $85,250,000; of which 
amount $46,750,000 was gold, and $38,500,000 
silver. 

The estimates of the same Director of the 
Mint made for the previous fiscal year fixed 
the stock of gold and silver coin in the United 
States at about $142,000,000, of which some 
$12,000,000 was probably silver. Taking this 
estimate as a basis, we have: amount of gold 
coin June 80, 1875, $130,000,000; adding to 
this the product of the mines for 1876, $46,- 
750,000, and importations, $7,992,000, furnishes 
$184,742,000; deducting the exports; $31,- 
177,000, and about $2,000,000 consumed in. 


the arts and manufactures, leaves a net balance 
of about $151,565,000 gold in the country at 
the close of the fiscal year, June 30, 1876. 
The estimated amount of silver coin, June 80, 
1875, was abous $12,000,000; importations 
during 1876, $7,942,000; product of the mines, 
$38,500,000; giving a gross amount of $58,- 
442,000, from which deduct exportations, $25,- 
329,000, and amount employed in manufact- 
ures, $3,000,000, leaving $30,113,000 as the 
stock of silver coin and bullion: June 80, 1876, 
a total amount of both gold and silver coin and 
bullion of $181,678,000. This is‘an increase 
during the year of about $39,000,000 in the 
national coin. 

The following facts, stated by the Director 
of the Mint on the change in the relative 
value of gold and silver, are important: 


The average relative value of gold and silver from 
the establishment of the money system of the United 
States in 1792 down to the year 1870 was about as 1 
to 152, from which ratio there were no important 
variations, except that in 1859 silver appreciated 
nearly five per cent., as compared with its relative 
value to gold in 1843. In 1760 the relative value of 
gold and silver was as 1 to 14.29; in 1781, 1 to 13.38 ; 
and in 1809, 1 to 16.253; or a change of 217% per cent. 
Taking 1781 as the year of the highest relative value 
of silver since 1760, and the average of the first seven 
months of 1876 as the lowest within a period of ninety- 
five years, shows achange of 34 per cent. in the rela- 
tive value of the two metals. In 1849 the ratio was as 
1 to 15.78, and in 1859, 1 to 15.19, representing a 
change of 85 per cent. This covered the period of 
an extraordinary addition to the world’s supply of 
gold from the mines of California and Australia. 
That the change in relative value was not greater 
than this appears to be conclusive that either there 
existed a vacuum for the absorption of gold, or that 
it is naturally more unvarying in value than silver. 
Evidences of an approaching important alteration 
became apparent in 1872, or immediately after a 
change from a silver to a gold standard by the Ger- 
man Empire had been definitely determined upon. 


This change progressed very gradually during the 
years 1872, 1878, and 1874, became marked in 1875, 
and during the first seven months of 18 (3 was 80 
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great as to be without a parallel in modern times. 
At one time in July of this year, the commercial 
relation of the two metals was as 1 to 20.17.* Since 
the last-named date there has been a gradual re- 
covery, the price at present (October 20, 1876) being 
103yo0 cents per standard ounce, corresponding to a 
ratio of 1 to 17.96. ‘The large purchases of silver by 
the United States no doubt had a very decided effect 
in arresting the decline, and also in promoting the 
recovery in price which has since taken place. If 
the substitution of silver coin for the fractional cur- 
rency had not been undertaken in this coantry, the 
price of silver would no doubt have fallen lower 
than it did in July last, and its appreciation since 
then been less than it has been. 

The change in the relative value of the precious 
metals is not, however, due altogether to the depre- 
ciation of silver, there evidently having been during 
the same period, 1871 to 1876, an appreciation of 
gold; butit is slight compared with the depreciation 
of silver. In making this statement in reference to 
gold, I am aware that nearly all the prominent 
authorities in Europe, including the highly intelli- 
gent British commission which recently examined 
and reported on this subject, treat the change in the 
relative valuation of gold and silver as being solely 
a depreciation of silver. The new gold coinage of 
Germany, which commenced in 1872, now amounts 
to more than $337,000,000 in our money terms. 
While this coinage has been in progress, Austria 
and the Netherlands, countries of the silver stand- 
ard, have each coined gold for the purpose of regu- 
lating and conducting foreign exchanges, and France 
has largely increased her stock of that metal. I 
cannot Ba think that the demand for gold by these 
countries and the Scandinavian states, in which 
there has been recently a change to the gold stand- 
ard, exceeded the supply available for coinage from 
the mines of the world, and to a sufficient extent to 
produce a slight advance in its value. 

The dividing line between the depreciation of sil- 
ver and the appreciation of gold cannot be accu- 
rately determined; but it is very clear that the 
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change in the relative value of the two metals has 
been principally caused by depreciation of silver. 
The causes which effected this unexampled change 
may be summarized in the order of their importance 
in producing the decline, as follows: First, the 
change from the silver to the gold standard by the 
German Empire and the Scandinavian states; sec- 
ond, the use of a forced paper currency in Russia, 
Austria, and some other countries; third, dimin- 
ished demand for export to the Indies and China; 
fourth, the limitation placed on the coinage of sil- 
ver by countries of the double standard; fifth and 
last, increased production of that metal. 

The alteration in the relative value of the two 
metals shows conclusively that their exchange or 
purchasing power is due in a greater degree to their 
use as money than has heretofore been generally 
conceded, and this point must not be lost sight of 
in considering their probable future relative value. 


The principal sources of revenue to the 
Government are the receipts from customs 
and the collections of internal taxes. 

The receipts from customs for the year end- 
ing June 80, 1875, were $157,167,722.35, and 
at the corresponding date of 1876 they were 
$148,071,984.61, a decline of $9,095,737.74. 
The receipts for the first quarter of the cur- 
rent fiscal year, 1876-77, were $37,554,728.53, 
while for the corresponding period of last year 
they were $44,233,626.25, showing a decrease 
of $6,678,897.72. 

For the months of October and November, 
1876, the receipts were $20,247,043.97, and for 
the same months of 1875 were $23,936,950.23. 

The following tabular statement shows the 
comparative receipts from the various sources 
of internal revenue for the fiscal years ending 
June 80, 1875 and 1876 respectively : 


SOURCES. 1875. 1876. Increase, Decrease. 

Aba MER ar otTels «te lels o's. aigrh as oie o)eidi sd Sew ess s30k se $52,081,991 12 | $56,426,865 18 | $4,844.374 01 | .......... 
‘obacco....... 37,308,461 88 | 89,795,389 91 | 2,491,878 08 | .......... 
Fermented liquors. 9,144,004 41 9,571,280 66 AZT 2G 25 |) eytetew erases 
Banks and bankers 4,097,248 12 4,006,698 )08"}) Teles vcizs 22 $90,550 09 
PENS HMORGr ee ntelslel cwlalcle sels ole ocd cclec/aisiv'csicie.clsvioislets ae 281,107 61 409,284 48 AZ ATC ESTA eect 
Ai HOGI Me eta iaista ata alsin ob sels cia elerajcie weil olaveie/o walma,eibie 6,557,229 65 GOL ES TED IIMs veeiciers crs\elara ote 88,742 14 
Back taxes under repealed law8.............seeeeeeees 1,080,111 44 BOOIESE (ODN iy ern crersierrsine 570,480 55 
SVE 0 OAR SDE? RRC A Sea se Goustiac Aciacenn pene e $110,545,154 23 | $117,237,086 81 | $7,891,705 16 | $699,772 58 


The amount of collections, as above re- 
ported, includes commissions on sales . of 
stamps, paid in kind, and certain sums re- 
ported as collected, but not deposited, during 
the fiscal years in question, thus causing an 
apparent discrepancy between the above 
amounts of collections and the amounts of 
such collections shown by warrants covering 
the deposits into the Treasury. 

The coin values of the exports and imports 
of the United States for the last fiscal year, as 
appears from official returns made to and com- 
piled by the Bureau of Statistics, are as follows: 


Exports of domestic merchandise.............. $525,582, 247 
Exports of foreign merchandise...............- 14,802,424 
RE Gage Bae ee $540,384,671 
BMPOrtBIGNPOOS 1 2 x15. )o 8 csielee oe oe vetoes 460,741,190 

ess of exports over imports............ $79,648,481 


his - smporary and exceptional ratio of 1 to 20.17 in 
y. Vere oonpacee: Wit that of 1 to 18.33, the average 


For the fiscal year 1875 there was an excess 
of imports over exports amounting to $19,- 
562,725, showing a difference of $99,206,206. 


Exports of specie and bullion.... .. Gener Sour $56,506,802 . 
Imports of specie and bullion.................. 15,936,681 
Excess of exports over imports,........... $40,569,621 
Total excess of exports of merchandise, and 
the precious metals over imports....... $120,218,102 


The value of the exports to the provinces of 
Ontario and Quebec, during the last fiscal year, 
as the detailed statements furnished by the 
Commissioner of Customs of the Dominion of 
Canada show, amounted to $10,507,563 in ex- 
cess of that returned by the customs officers: 
of the United States. With this addition, the 
value of the total exports of the year under 
consideration would amount to $550,892,2384, — 


during 1781, showed a change in relative value of 513 pe ro 
cent. in a period of ninety-six years, during which there were 
various fluctuations. $ 
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The total exportation of specie and bullion 
was less than that for the preceding year by 
$35,625,840, while the exports of domestic 
goods have increased in value $26,298,147, 

Importations of merchandise decreased to 
the amount of $72,264.246 as compared with 
those of the preceding fiscal year, and of 
$106,665,152 as compared with the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1874. 

There was an increase in the value of the 
importations of a few articles, chiefly raw 
products and necessaries admitted free, as fol- 
lows: Barks, medicinal, and cork-wood, $611,- 
540; coffee, $6,197,509; dye-woods in sticks, 
$611,377; jute, raw, $371,490; silk, -raw, 
$920,202. 

There was a decrease in the value of the 
importations of chemicals, drugs, and dyes, 
of .$2,081,317; gums, $444,061; hides and 
skins, $5,501,195; India-rubber and gutta-per- 
cha, crude, $611,831; paper-materials, $916,- 
699; tea, $3,149,537; tin, in bars, blocks, and 
pigs, $510,923 ; wood, unmanufactured, $488,- 
904; malt-liquors, $580,653 ; cotton-manufact- 
ures, $5,012,803; fancy goods, $1,046,852 ; 
flax, and manufactures of, $2,157,196; fruits, 
$624,180; glass and glass-ware, $998,167; hair, 
$507,844; hemp, raw, $862,763; iron, and 
manufactures of, $5,365.877 ; gunny-cloth, $1,- 
048,497; lead, $836,672; leather of all kinds, 
$1,944,357; opium, $231,887; precious stones, 
$919,879; flax-seed, $2,367,516; silk-manu- 
factures, $634,956 ; soda, and salts of, $1,181,- 
082; sugar and molasses, $18,735,958; tin, and 
manufactures of, $2;950,848; tobacco, and man- 
ufactures of, $688,447; watches, etc., $826,- 
116; wines, spirits, and cordials, $1,174,986 ; 
wood, and manufactures of, $1,015,006; wool, 
unmanufactured, $2,823,642; wool, manufact- 
ures of, $11,400,896. 

There was an increase in the exports of the 
following articles, the values being stated in 
currency : 

Indian-corn, $8,808,343 ; wheat, $8,775,036 ; 
wheat-flour, $721,039; copper, in pigs, bars, 
and sheets, $2,055,859 ; cotton, raw, $2,020,- 
637; cotton-manufactures, $3,651,096 ;. leather, 
and manufactures of, $2,744,919; oil-cake, 
$636,285 ; mineral oil, crude, $814,250; refined, 
$1,725,277; sperm, $519,232; shot and shell, 
$507,452; bacon and hams, $11,051,843; re- 
fined sugar, $2,967,205; tallow, $1,042,175 ; 
timber, sawed and hewed, $1,105,510. 

The exports of domestic gold and silver in 
excess of the imports were $34,102,010, as 
against $62,956,412 for the previous year. 

There was a decrease in the value of the ex- 
portations of the following articles: 

Agricultural implements, $368,923; brass, 
and manufactures of, ‘$743,655; clocks, and 
parts of, $255,323; copper-ore, $645,107; 


fruits, $818,216; manufactures of hemp, $1,-. 


828,804; pig-iron, $307,699; steam-engines, 
locomotive, $435,080; machinery, $1,264,467 ; 
muskets, pistols, rifles, and sporting-guns, 


$1,835,270; manufactures of lead, $326,583 ; 


‘double standard in this country, and, if res' 
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rosin and turpentine, $585,'796; beef, $1,011,- 
652; butter, $397,500; cheese, $1,389,520 ; 
lard, $471,037; spirits of turpentine, $252,476 ; 
leaf-tobacco, $2,504,166; shooks, staves, and 
headings, $1,283,223. 

There was little change in the proportion of 
the foreign carrying-trade transacted in foreign 
vessels, about seventy-two per cent. of imports 
and exports, during the last fiscal year, having 
been carried in foreign vessels as against seven- 
ty-four per cent. for the preceding year, and 
seventy-two per cent. for the fiscal year 1874. 

The Register of the Treasury reports the 
total tonnage of vessels of the United States to 
be 4,279,458 tons, a decrease of 574,274 tons 
from that of the fiscal year ended June 30, 1875. 
This decrease is principally caused by the drop- 
ping of canal-boat tonnage exempt under the 
act of Congress approved April 18, 1874. 

The actual decrease is believed to be about 
583,611 tons, this anount being the excess of 
the losses over the gains during the last fiscal 
year; but this decrease is reduced to 574,274 
tons by corrections of the balances outstanding. 

The legislation of Congress, relative to the 
currency, embraced two measures of impor- 
tance. The first was the passage of the follow- 
ing act, approved April 17, 1876: 


Be it enacted, ete., That there be and hereby is ap- 
propriated out of any money in the Treasury, not 
otherwise appropriated, the sum of $163,000, to pro- 
vide for engraving and printing, and other expenses, 
of making and issuing United States notes, and the 
further sum of $18,000, to provide for engraving and 
printing national-bank notes, to be disbursed under 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Srorron 2. That the Secretary of the Treasury is 
hereby directed to issue silver coins of the United 
States of the denomination of 10, 20, 25, and 50 
cents of standard value, in redemption of an equal 
amount of fractional currency, whether the same be 
now in the ‘Treasury awaiting redemption, or wher- 
ever it may be presented for redemption; and the 
Secretary of the Treasury may, under regulations 
of the Treasury Department, provide for such re- 
demption and issue by substitution at the regular 
sub-treasuries and public depositories of the United 
States, until the whole amount of fractional eurren- 
ey outstanding shall be redeemed, and the fractional 
currency tedeemed under the act shall be held to be 
part of the sinking-fund provided for by the exist- 
ing law, the interest to be computed thereon as in 
the case of bonds redeemed under the acts relating 
to the sinking-fund. 


The other measure was the passage of a 
joint resolution which provided : {14 


That a commission is hereby authorized and con- 
stituted, consisting of three Senators, to be ap- 
pointed by the Senate, three members of the House 
of Representativés, to be appointed by the Speaker, 
and experts not exceeding three in number, to be 
selected by and associated with them, with authori- 
ty to determine the time and place of meeting, and 
take evidence, and whose duty it shall be—1. To 
inquire into the change which has taken place in 
the relative value of chee and silver, the cau 
thereof, and the effect thereof upon trade, commerce, 
finance, and the productive interests of the country, 
and upon the standard value in this and foreic 
countries; 2. Into the policy of the restoration o 


what the relation between gold and silver 
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should be; 8. Into the policy of continuing legal- 
tender notes concurrently with the metallic stand- 
ards, and the effects thereof upon the labor, indus- 
tries, and wealth of the country; and, 4. Into the 
best means for providing for facilitating the resump- 
tion of specie payments. And said commission is 
authorized to employ a stenographer, and shall re- 
port on or before the 15th day of January, 1877, with 
the evidence taken by them, and such recommenda- 
tions for legislation as they may deem proper. 


son. 
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_ The congressional members of the commis- 
sion were Senators Boutwell, Bogy, and Jones, 
with Representatives Ball, Bland, and Gib- 


The range of prices in New York for Gov- 
ernment securities for the year 1876, and the 
amount of each class of bonds outstanding 
January 1, 1877, were as follows: 


——eer 


1876, AMOUNT, JANUARY 1. 
BONDS. 

Lowest, ‘Highest. Registered: Coupon. 
BAIILORIM At aes ss reelehle des registered... 11234 December 12.) 12854 February 23.) $198,672,850 | ............ 
GSE cldics of aie\vlelenls.0c> coupon...... 1153g December 11.| 12414 June LGA “tas Says ei ote $90,008,500 
DOOM URNS EINGG. crcic.cce ses: elnas ed coupon...... 1083¢ December 8.| 11834 March 18, 28,656,250 86,803,550 
6s, 5-208, 1865, new...........04 cOUpON...... 111% October 7%} 121 June 99-1 62,576,650 140,086,450 
GAr PH POSE TBE Suissa vice nies cen coupon...... 114% December 11.} 12314 June 15. 94,907,350 215,715,400 
(EU coupon...... 11614 October 16.) 12414% June 22. 15,845,500 22,128,800 
PRM. vistenie sc ct wes ves registered...... 112 December 12./ 11934 January 29. T41-OTG100) ee seo e nerreties 
TL GERUAU EE ptt aS tiiviees fo sldled a's coupon,..... 1113¢ December 11.) 12134 February 28.| ............ 52,590,200 
bs, funded, 1881............... coupon...... 11034 December 9.| 119 February 21. 222,669,250 294,824,900 
SECS LUIS pcre aiscy, siticiaveitie va vs registered...... 108 December 7.) 11134 October 28. QB:981:450) oi! "sine seveateyentene 
BEGET Rs eiitcisierae Sele eee’ e sé COMPO Mei slaay Aa slelsia'alsieQil| elt aielela's olSkcxe/auntutigyarallll walcieave-arsvel wets _ 7,618,550 
OS) CORPO DOY. « sicfeie's a's biacine so registered...... 120% December 4. 128 February 23.| CAIOZB DIZ Te espnernnicverssenciste 

The range of United States bonds in London during 1876 was as follows: 

, SECURITIES. Lowest. Highest. 
Waribede Pontes POs, 5-208, 1865, Od) nce cae cade see wieaeiieules os asian 10234 October 18. 1063¢ July 24, 
United States 6s, 5-20s, 1867. 1074 January 8. 111 June 9. 


United States 5s, 10-40s atic 
New 58....%.... DMR PP ICa cleat cies cin Ont chee ciate mm stele niebineny «tela 


1053g April 20. 
104% January 138. 


1094¢ August 15, 
1084 September 28. 


The range of prices during 1876 of the most active stocks sold at the New York Stock Ex- 


change is shown in the following table: 


STOCKS. Lowest, Highest, 

PRM MER OMIG PY OLOLTOM sic cob «js sielsie + aisicivs cabs ad /cvicieines seve sigjeicseies 1 September 5. 7 January 381. 
ATIRMOMUEE ACHON LOLOGLAD Ds sisisic vies sisi vielsais dhs viewecsiblecce dad. sels 1446 May 25. 22 February 24, 
Pe area MEM AUG COLE GY cArcibys sie sre: sieye's: alaivi8)disielaisyarevae\vinieln gels os 8 ajanes 20% September 15. 109% February 9. 
WhigatorMulwaukes co Sb, Paul. ces. sec c ses cecccsccsentecdcrcaves 183g November 16. 463¢ February 16. 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul preferred. ....... 0.0. cece eeeeeseeeees 497% November 16. 843¢ March 18. 
NIGAM UPC NORUNWESLOLI oo oe since os clalelee ss cifcic ee a uivoc testis ssceenisiales 81% September 27. 45% February 16. 
Chicago & Northwestern preferred .........ccc cess seer eveseen reves 555g December 16. 673g February 15, 
Bnicawom muck telind Go PACHIC!: 2), ol sc ace Pins cee ciel e 6 iceieasciowe es 9814 October D3 111% February 16, 
Columbus, Chicago & Indiana Central,............ceeccee see eereeeces 21¢ December H. 63% January 28, 
Delaware & Hudson Canal...........- 6144 October 2. 125 January 18. 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western... 64% October 2. 12034 January 38. 
IRNIG sf. speemeesscs: « ekitas sy sees 7% December 11. 233% March 18. 
Hannibal & 8t. Joseph......... 103g August Us 225 January 81. 
Hannibal & St. Joseph preferred 183, August 28. 833g January 381 
RELEMICH Meee Hee Slcivlev'eld'e viele os 1805; January 8. 145 February 14, 
Illinois Central. .. 60% December 28. 10334 March 18. 
Lake Shore ... 483¢ September 5. 68% January 17. 
‘Michigan Central... 8454 September 5. 653¢ March = 15, 
New York Central & Hudson River. 96 September 26. 11736 February 15. 
Ohio & Mississippi................- 5 November 20. 247% February 1. 
Pacific Mail......... 1614 April 10. 89% January 17. 
Pacific of Missouri. 14g September 9. 16 March 81. 
LAREN 7 0. BORO a SO 122 November 21. 140 May ~ 24, 
MORON CIM Co Vis sci6ieie0%b. ds alse ae sin ; 101¢ November 16. | 20% February 25. 
fy, ous Tron Mountain & Southern... .... -| 10 November 16, 26g March 9. 
St. Louis, Kansas City & Northern preferred, -| | 223% January ths 383 February 26. 
Toledo, Wabash & Western... oC ; 3% June 12. § November 2, 
Union P Pc La are ; ; os va ~ a oe yaaney an 
Western Union Telegra’ 4 6 May A anuary é 
“Adams Express..... a -| 100 December 18. 114 August 15. 
American Express.... ; 55 December 13. 67 February 14,_ 
ie ae Express .| 491 December 13. 76% July 10.2” 
SGHEOR oO eee a ‘ | 79 September 27. 91 February 14. 


;- 


r 30th sold down to 10648, which 
owest point since 1862, excepting the 
'y decline in the panic of 1873. 
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hat the aggregate liabilities 
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just expired, the liabilities involved in them 

cantile failures of this country have am 
777,000,000, which is rather more 

average annual increase in the materi 
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The statistics of 1876 as compared with those 
for 1875 are as follows: 


1876. 1875. 
STATES AND CITIES. | 
| No. Amount. i No. Amount. 
MADAMA. ;.5.-- 220 51 $771,827, 42] $1,118,100 
PRTIZODA els 'ocee 0008 i 8,000). 22.0/erer rene eens 
Arkansas,.....--0+ 35 268,257) 31 | 891,300 
California... 00.00 169 1,674,973) 237 5,281,111 
City of San Francis’o} 79 2,202,698)...... Naga reereltinelitete 
Oolorado.7...2...5% 45 501,582 70 918,351 
Connecticut........ 197 4,186,548} 191 2,851,926 
ID AKOtAsasclo «i 04's o's.) 10 §3,400]...... Deed sieis.actetia'¢ 
Delaware........... 19 209,600; 21 259,500 
Dist. of Columbia...) 18 87,977| 18 164,924 
Wlovidasec.4 22. 254 14 121,000] 16 262,800 
Georgina 3s 0.020 hee 147 8,110,145) 156 6,128,464 
Ndahiow Reet. cueican 8 30,500 1 8,000 
DUG Ra ees Is 434 6,019,710} 409 8,218,470 
City of Chicago..... 199 QABLZ00 ts cemclline wei ee sete 
Indiana .:ic0c2.23.. 862 4,587,401) 332 4,804,052 
LO Wises cen gs | 491 8,909,030) 183 1,610,305 
Keansagshtes... 6: 48 435,900} 88 829,400 
Kentucky: .:.2..5.5 241 6,653,247| 148 8,669,758 
Lopisianay......%.. 80 1,438,143 58 . 2,937,684 
Miginoys a7 sictinitieeleiae 133 1,916,450) 130 1,537,500 
Maryland...........| 145 2,104,637) 108 10,067,690 
Massachusetts......! 462 12,994,829] 772 27,494,943, 
City of Boston...... | 258 LV5LO;000| Grete -1ai|lstereial stators store 
Michigan........... | 576 9,736,852) 233 4,123,718 
Minnesota.......... 132 1,565,684) 140 1,803,406 
Mississippi ....... ey Sh 738,258] 45 913,555 
Missouri .i.53.052% a » 84 1,272,737| 189 8,748,793 
City of St. Louis....) 83 DGIS SD ili naints sialllaeitee's ssice s0 
Montanais. j0ce. on 3 75,000 6 92,000 
Nebraska .......... 8T 93,600} 82 197,400 
INOVAdS vec cin. see 25 206,167; 45 1,011,700 
New Hampshire.... 48 559,255 13 1,076,400 
New Jersey........ 159 2,273,141) 134 2,830,485 
New York......... 998 19,311,933) 706 11,920,822 
ity of New York...| 887} 83,244,018] 951 | 49,263,667 
North Carotina.....} 126 994,918 56 928,429 
Ohio yeeMatter ce.) STL 5,414,893] 389 7,993,282 
City of Cincinnati... 96 BAQU BAD WF favors |iveldaieteielaelns 
reponse... 34 429.416| 18 219,448 
Pennsylvania....... 545 10,731,880} 583 18,247,872 
City of Philadelphia.| 138 ABI OBI or 5 aed tasiocevewstiersiotore 
Rhode Island....... 138 6,079,056) 106 6,281,695 
South O:rolina...... 39 1,500,114| 131 2,781,048 
Tennessee..........| 158 2,229,553) 136 1,121,839 
SP OREALOLESSsiajaiprs seksi tin'0.0.eieinl|latoroiee RAAR Soe Nemeth weitere tir ots 
OXAS....6 Ssh oan v's 167 1,900,515} 250 2,495,849 
Witahy. FAdienee. ots. 1 6,000 + 249,500 
Wermontscieeet.suiss 3 1,410,930} 63 772,700 
Virginia and W. Va.| 172 3/351,289| 138 8,296,307 
Washington Terr’y. 6 208,864 1 2,8 
Wisconsin.......... 209 4,307,314] 245 2,130,346 
Wyoming sie 9. s0<6 10 VAQ900) a gcline es Patetetoietale 
Motalisses. wees 9,092 | $191,117,786) 7,740 | $201,060,853 
Dominion of Canada.| 1,728 25,517,991) 1,963 28,843,967 


At the close of the year the prices of some 
leading stocks and bonds compared as follows 
with 1875: 


. Dec. 80, | Dec. 31 
STOCKS AND BONDS, 1876, 1875. 4 
(dealeloent. cis sis ale tas W171 | 1243 
eee teeters 116% | 123 
gob emstelecetee 13% 118 
11% =| 117 
nan 121% | 12254 
Robosaccoraly 12014% | 126 
CW alas’. 110 115 
Hanndas a8 ae 
beggan f 08 
epsiste 10634 08% 
1 
bg aineodt eet dca ae eae 20° 115 
Delaware, Lack & Western siock..| tax | 12 
_ Delaware, Lackawanna estern stock., 120 
Central of New Ji ersey stock........ sgnnde aa Lone 


ois Central stock....... irae heisiaisisie) -| 6039 |--9T 
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FLORIDA. According to the latest official 
reports, the bonded debt of Florida is $1,381,- 
600, including $132,000 bonds of 1857, held by 
the Indian Trust Fund, to offset which the 
State has claims against the Federal Govern- 
ment for expenditures incurred in suppressing 
Indian hostilities. Without these, the debt at 
the beginning of the year was $1,249,600, 
Adding accrued interest and deducting bonds 
in the sinking-fund and cash applicable for 
the reduction of indebtedness, the net debt 
stood at $1,195,320.48. There were also war- 
rants and certificates outstanding to the amount 
of $134,487.20, making the total indebtedness 
$1,329,757.68. The receipts of the Treasury 
for the year 1875 were $384,735.24, and the 
expenses $290,561.48. Controller Cowgill, in 
making an investigation of the warrants issued 
from time to time, found that there were $17,- 
479.91 unaccounted for, and suggested that 
proceedings be instituted to recover the losses 
sustained by the State during the administra- 
tion of Treasurer S. B. Conover. The cost of 
the government in 1876 was $190,000. The 
regular tax-levy of the State is seven mills to* 
the dollar, yielding about $180,000, and there 
is a license-tax which yields about $40,000 
yearly. 

The question of the proprietorship of the 
Jacksonville, Pensacola & Mobile Railroad was 
passed upon both by the Supreme Court of the 
State and the Supreme Oourt of the United 
States early in the year. By a decision of the 
Federal Court in December 1875 it was settled 
that the lien of the State on account of unpaid 
purchase-money, due from the sale by the 
trustees of the Internal Improvement Fund in 
1869, was superior to all other claims, and D. 
P. Holland, a subsequent purchaser under exe- 
cution, and other defendants, holders of guar- 
anteed bonds of one of the old roads by the 
consolidation of which the Jacksonville, Pen- 
sacola & Mobile was formed, were enjoined | 
from interfering with or disturbing the State 
of Florida or its agents in the possession and 
control of the property. The State court de- 
cided in January that the bonds issued by the 
State to aid in the construction of that portion 
of the road from Quincy to Mobile were un- 
constitutional, and that the State was not 
bound for them, but that its lien as a trustee 
in behalf of the holders of the bonds still held 
good. The decision of the lower court was 
affirmed, and the defendant (Holland) was per- 
petually enjoined from interfering with the 
possession of the road by the State. On the 
Ist of May an order was made by Justice Brad- 
ley, of the United States Supreme Court, direct- 
ing that Robert Walker, the receiver’appointed 
by that court to take possession of the prop- 
erty, deliver it over to Dennis Eagan, Com- 
missioner of Lands and Immigration of Florida. | 

The Executive Committee of the Republ ; 
party of the State, consisting of eleven 1 
bers chosen by the State Central Comm 
appointed by the Convention of 1872, iss 
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call on the 17th of March for a State Conven- 
tion to be held on the 81st of May. Some 
question was raised as to the authority of this 
committee, the opposition coming from sup- 
porters of Simon Bb. Oonover for Governor, 
and several contesting delegations to the con- 
vention were chosen. The State Central Com- 
mittee held a meeting on the 7th of April, and 
recognized the validity of the call of the Exec- 
utive Committee. It also adopted the follow- 
ing resolution: 

Resolved, That this committee do now adjourn 
to meet in Madison at 9 a.m. on the 31st day of 
May next, then and there by a majority vote of the 
members of the State Central Committee, origi- 
nally elected in 1872, actually present, to decide 
equitably who shall be entitled to participate in the 
temporary organization of the State Convention ; 
but in said State Convention no proxies shall be al- 
lowed, nor shull any person be permitted to act as a 
delegate or alternate unless he is a registered voter 
of the county which he claims to represent, but the 
delegates or alternates present may cast the whole 
vote of their county. 


STATE SEAL OF FLORIDA, 


The conyention met at Madison on the 81st 
of May, and consumed four days in accomplish- 
ing its work. ‘The first day and a half were oc- 
cupied by the Central Committee in determin- 
ing the right of delegates to take part in the 
temporary organization. It decided against 
the contesting delegations from seven counties, 
and its action was ultimately ratified by the 
convention, thus excluding most of the sup- 
porters of Conover. The organization was 
not completely effected until the morning of 
the fourth day. On that day Marcellus L. 

tearns was renominated for Governor ; David 
Montgomery was nominated for Lieutenant- 
Governor ; W. Hl. Holden, ©. H. Pearce, f. W. 
Long, and F. ©. Humphries, were nominated 

presidential electors; eight delegates were 
to the National Republican Convention, 
State Executive Committee of the party 
ointed, consisting of seventeen mem- 
ollowing platform was adopted : 
at we, the Republicans of Florida, in 
Osea aoe reaffirm our confidence 

ble attachment to, the principles of 
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the national Republican party, believing them to be 
in accordance with the just and enlightened senti- 
ments of mankind, and largely answerable for mate- 
ON ini ae ae and moral progress throughout the 
world. 

keesolved, hat the wide-spread demand for econ- 
omy, integrity, and paternal devotion to the inter- 
est, protection, and progress of all the people on the 
part of the national and State Administrations, 
meets our hearty indorsement as being in full accord 
with the principles and genius of republicanism, 
and fundamental to progress under peaceful con- 
ditions; and we respond to the sentiment with em- 
phatic unanimity, desiring nothing more than the 
enforcement of just laws, the preservation of rights, 
and efticient protection in their enjoyment secured 
by the omnipresence of the law’s majesty. 

ftesolved, That we indorse and approve the ac- 
ministration of our State government as being wise, 
just, economical, and progressive. It has given un- 
precedented encouragement to immigration by its 
judicious devotion to all material interest; has 
brought the credit of the State to a ground of con- 
fidence equal to that of any other State in the Union ; 
and has, by its loyalty to principle and to the best 
interests of all the people, contributed largely to the 
utter obliteration of causes of dissension, distrust, 
and prejudice, between different races, and the heal- 
ing of those unwise divisions which are fatal to 
genuine progress. f 

Resolved, That in the maintenance of our free- 
school system, untrammeled by sectarian influences, 
we secure that method which will make the near 
and remote future of our country blessed and sub- 
lime, and we pledge to it our constant and undeviat- 
ing support. 

Resolved, That we unqualifiedly favor a speedy re- 
turn to specie payments, and hail with satisfaction 
the unanimity of the national Republican party on 
this important subject. 

Resolved, That in sending delegates to the Nation- 
al Convention at Cincinnati we tramme] them with 
no instructions, confiding in their loyalty to their 
country and the great party whose standard-bearer 
they will help to choose. 


The Democratic State Convention was held 
at Quincy on the 7th and 8thof June. George 
F. Drew-was nominated by acclamation as the 
candidate for Governor, N. A. Hull for Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, and Robert Bullock, Wilkin- 
son Call, Robert B. Hilton, and James E. 
Yonge, were named-for presidential elec- 
tors. Sixteen delegates to the National Demo- 
cratic Convention were chosen, and a State 
Executive Committee of five members was 
appointed. The following was the platform 
adopted : 


eedented extent, at aletl EY the present Admin- 

istration, the most disgrace 

history. - & vps 
We arraign the State government for its corrup- 

tion, oppression, and extravagance 3 

disregard of the rights of the peopl 
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overthrow of this party in power; and we cordially 
invite the codperation of honest men of all shades 
of political opinion to unite with us equally in sus- 
taining and enforcing the following principles: 

1. Fidelity to the Constitution and all its amend- 
ments. 

2. Retrenchment and economy in Federal and 
State administration. 

3. Lessening the burdens of labor by a reduction 
of taxes and offices. 

4, Free schools exempt from all sectarian control. 

5. Opposition to centralization as well as Fed- 
eral interference with local government. 

6. Exposure and punishment of corruption in 
officials. 

7. Equal rights and equal justice to all, irre- 
spective of race or sectional residence, and a hearty 
and cordial welcome to immigrants from all sections. 


ALLIGATOR. 


S. B. Conover persisted for some time in run- 
ning as an opposition Republican candidate for 
Governor, but finally withdrew on the 5th of 
September. 

On the 23d of October the Republican Cam- 
paign Committee issued an address, in which 
the following statements were made: 


The coming election is the crisis of free govern- 
ment in Florida! 

Our Democratic opponents realize already that 
their defeat is Snevitsble unless they can stifle the 
voice of the people by fraud and violence, and de- 
ter the masses of our party from casting their ballots 
on the day of election. 

Information, absolutely reliable, has been received 
at these headquarters, that evil-designing. men in 
the southern counties of Georgia’ are preparing to 
invade.our State in armed bands on the 7th day of 
Nevember next, for the purpose of intimidating Re- 
publicans from casting their ballots, and to stir up 

riots and bloodshed. Georgia, now Democratic by 

_ eighty thousand majority, proposes to assist the 
Democrats of Florida in wresting from our people 
the rights guaranteed us by the Constitution and 
Jaws of ourcommoncountry. Your committee deem 
it advisable that the plans of the invaders be made 
known to every Republican in the State of Florida, 
ri and that immediate.action be taken in every county 
bordering on the State of Georgia to defeat this ne- 
farious scheme. Let it be made known that, while 


son, while we desire to live in peace and quietness, 
while we are ready to bear and forbear, and make 
any sacrifice consistent with honor and manliness, 
otect the good name of our State, we will not 
ate interference by the desperadoes or bullies 
ther State. Let it be known that if they come 
nm the day of election with the purpose of in- 
ence in our matters, they do it at their peril, 
hat the consequences of their evil deeds and 


we cherish no ill-will or bitterness toward any per- 


entions must rest upon their own heads—it may 
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be before they have penetrated far enough into the 
State to put their schemes into effect. ; 

Let all Republicans remember that upon their own 
vigorous and determined action during the next 
twenty days depends, in a great measure, the preser- 
vation of Republican government in Florida. 

The Republican party want peace and harmony, 
and that not one dishonest vote be cast at the com- 
ing election. Every man who is legally entitled to 
vote must be permitted to do so, as his conscience 
dictates. 


On the 81st of October Governor Stearns 
issued the following proclamation : 


Executive OFFIcE, ' 
TALLAHASSEE, Fua., October 31, 1876. 

In view of the excited condition of the public 
mind, and the, in some degree well-founded, appre- 
hensions of coming trouble, growing out of the bit- 
ter political canvass now in progess in this State, 
and in order to secure a fair, full, and legal expres- 
sion of the popular will through the ballot-box, to 
preserve the reputation that Florida has already 
achieved as a peaceable and law-abiding State, and 
to prevent the possibility ofsany occurrence that 
would bring disgrace upon her people and tend to 
mar her bright und promising future—a future in 
which every citizen has an equal and vital interest— 
I, Marcellus L. Stearns, Governor of Florida, hereby 
issue this proclamation to all the people of the 
State. 

I earnestly call upon all citizens to temper zeal 
with diseretion ; to depreeate fraud, violence, or dis- 
order, and to exert their individual and collective 
influence to allay excitement, and to secure peace’ 
and order; and I advise that no citizen shall carry 
arms, either openly or concealed, to political meet- 
ings, or to the polls on election-day, but that all 
should trust to the law and its officers alone, assur- 
ing them that the whole power of the government 
will be exercised to protect the people in the full 
enjoyment of every right which the law gives to 
them. I call upon the judicial officers of every cir- 
cuit, and upon the sheriffs of every county, to make 
such preparations as may be necessary, to the full 
extent of their authority, to prevent or to punish 
fraud or violence, if any should be attempted or 
committed ; and T command every inspector of elec- 
tion, and every other officer or person charged with 


‘the conduct of the election, or the preservation of 


peace and order, to discharge their duties firmly and 
in strict conformity to the law. ‘ 

IT recommend that the municipal authorities of all 
towns and cities throughout the State require the 
closing of all ea where intoxicating liquors are 
sold, and prohibit the sale of intoxicating liquors 
within their respective jurisdictions from midnight 
of Saturday, the 4th day of November, until mid- 
night of Tuesday, the 7th day of November, and 
that the sheriffs of each county shall see that no in- 
toxicating liquor is sold at any place within his 
county, outside of any incorporated town or city, 
within the same Dane: : ted 

Should bands of armed men, citizens of this or of 
any other State, appear at any voting precinct for 
the purpose of unlawfully influencing the election at 
such precinet, or of interfering in any manner, with 
the free exercise of the elective franchise by citizens 
of this, State, the sheriff and his deputies will pro- 
ceed at once to disperse, or to arrest, such persons, 
and, if necessary, to call the power of the county to” 
their assistance; and in case of the escape of any 
person guilty of any such unlawful act, or of sc ay 


abetting, or countenancing the same, they shall ascer 
tain and report the name and residence of such 


son, whether a citizen of this or any other State , to 
the proper prosecuting officer, in order that such per- 
son may be indicted, pursued, and brought to 

teats eee? =? ak x 
While the State is able and prepared to 
wee ‘ ; ef P , ‘ 
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the laws, and to punish all who may violate the 
same, whetber such violation is the result of a pre- 
determined policy or of temporary excitement or 
assion, nevertheless the people themselves must 
‘eel and accept their responsibility as men and as 
citizens, and must aid in protecting their own inter- 
ests and the fair fame of the State, by an honest de- 
termination to see justice and good order prevail, 
and by a hearty coéperation with the officers of the 
State in preserving the public peace, and in secur- 
ing a fair, free, and honest election. 
In testimony whereof, 1 have hereunto set my 
hand and caused the Great Seal of the State 
{. 8.] to.be affixed, at Tallahassee, this 31st day of 
October, a. p. 1876. 
M, L. STEARNS, Governor of Florida. 
By the Governor: Attest, 
Samvurt B. McLay, Secretary of State. 


= 


FLORIDA ARROWROOT (COONTIE) AND FRUIT. 


The election of the 7th of November passed 
off without any disorder or disturbance of the 
peace. Theeclection law, enacted August 6, 1868, 
provides for a complete registration of voters by 
the county commissioners, and for the conduct 
of the election by three inspectors at each poll- 
ing-place, appointed by the commissioners. The 
inspectors are authorized to ‘maintain good 
order at the polls and to enforce obedience to 
their lawful commands during the election and 
during the canyass and estimates of the votes, 
and if any person shall refuse to obey any law- 
ful orders of the inspectors, or by disorderly 
conduct in their presence or hearing shall in- 
terrupt or disturb their proceedings, they may 
command any sheriff, or constable, or other 
person, to take such disorderly person into cus- 
tody and confine him during the election and 
canvass.” After the close of the polls the in- 
spectors are required to proceed at once to 
canvass the votes publicly, and must complete 
the work without adjournment. Certificates 
of the result, signed by the inspectors and 
clerk, must be securely sealed and delivered 
without delay, one copy to the clerk of the 
Circuit Court and one copy to the county judge. 
On the sixth day after the election, or sooner 
if the returns shall have been received, the 
county judge, clerk of the Circuit Court, and 
a justice of the peace of the county, are re- 
blicly to canvass, the votes for their 
respective counties. The result is to be made 
out in duplicate certificates, one to be recorded 
ina book by the clerk, one to be sent by mail 
to the Secretary of State, and a third to the 
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Governor. Twenty days are allowed for the 
canvassers in Monroe, Orange, Dade, Brevard, 
and Manatee Counties. The act declares that 
‘“‘the person who shall receive the highest num- 
ber of votes cast for any office shall be elected 
to such office.” The provisions regarding the 
State canvass in the original act are as follows: 


Sxrcrion 28. On the first Tuesday next after the 
fourth Monday in November next after any general 
election, or sooner, if the returns shall have been 
reeeived from the several counties, the Secretary of 
State, Attorney-General, and Controller, or any two 
of them, shall meet at the office of the Secretary, 
of State, pursuant to notice to be given by the Sec- 
retary of State (or, in his absence or inability to at- 
tend, by the Governor), and proceed to canvass the 
returns of such election, and determine who shall 
have been elected, by the highest number of votes 
to any office, as shown by said returns. They shall 
make and sign a certificate containing, in words and 
figures written at full length, the whole number of 
votes given at such election for each office, the num- 
ber of votes given for each person for each office, 
and designating who shall have been elected to each 
office, which certificate shall be recorded in the 
office of the Secretary of State in a book to be kept 
for that purpose, and the Secretary of State shall 
cause a certified copy of such certificate to be pub- 
lished in one or more newspapers printed at the 
seat of government. 

Src. 29. The Secretary of State shall make and 
transmit to each person chosen to any State office, 
immediately after the canvass, u certificate showing 
the number of votes cast for each person for such 
office at such elecfion, which certificate shall be 
prima facie evidence of his election to such office. 

Src. 30. When any person shall be elected to the 
office of elector of President and Vice-President, or 
Representative in Congress, the Governor shall make 
out, sign, and cause to be sealed with the seal of 
the State, and transmit to such person, a certificate of 
his election. 


An amendment to this act, approved Feb- 
ruary 2'7, 1872, contains the following provi- 
sions : 


Srotron 4. On the thirty-fifth day after the hold- 
ing of any general or special election for any State 
officer, member of the Legislature, or Representative 
in Congress, or sooner if the returns shall have been 
received from the several counties wherein elections 
shall have been held, the Secretary of State, Attor- 
ney - General, and the Controller of Public Ac- 
counts, or any two of them, together with any other 
member of the cabinet who may be designated by 
them, shall meet at the office of the Secretary of 
State pursuant to notice to be given by the Secretary 
of State, and form a Board of State Canvassers, 
and proceed to canvass the returns of said election, 
and determine and declare who shajl have been 
elected to any such office, or as such member, as 
shown by such returns. If any such returns shall 
be shown or shall appear to be so irregular, false, 
-or fraudulent, that the board shall be unable to de- 
termine the true vote for any such officer or mem~ 
ber, they shall so certify, and shall not include such 
return in their determination and declaration, and | 
the Secretary of State shall preserve and file in his 
office all saat returns, together with such ot|.er docu- 
ments and papers as may have been received by 
him or by said Board of Canvassers. ‘The said 
board shall make and sign a certificate, containing 
in words written at full Tongth the whole number of 
votes given for each office, the number of votes 
given for each person for each office, and for member 
of the Legislature, and therein declare the result, 
which certificate shall be recorded in the office of the 
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Secretary of State in a book to be kept for that 
purpose, and the Secretary of State shall cause a 
certified copy of such certificate to be published 
once in one or more newspapers printed at the seat 
of government. 


The Board of State Canvassers consisted of 
Samuel B. McLin, Secretary of State; Clayton 
A. Cowgill, Controller; and William Archer 
Cocke, Attorney-General. Mr. Mchin is a 
native of Tennessee, forty-three years of age, 
a lawyer, and the editor of the Tallahassee 
Sentinel, and has lived in Florida since 1855. 
He was formerly a Whig. For a time during 
the war he was in the Confederate service, and 
after its close acted with the Democrats. 
In 1872 he supported the Republican candi- 
dates, and the next year was appointed Secre- 
tary of State by Governor Hart. Dr. Oow- 
gill was born in Dover, Del., in 1826, and was 
trained to the practice of medicine. During 
the war he was a surgeon in the army, and 
settled in Florida in 1867. He soon took an 
active part in politics as a Republican, and was 
appointed Controller in 1873. Judge Cocke 
is a native of Virginia, and was practising 
law in Richmond when the war broke out. 
He went to Florida in 1863, and practised. his 
profession at Monticello. He was appointed 
Judge of the Second Circuit in 1868, and At- 
torney-General in 1873. He is the author of 
a ‘Oonstitutional History of the United 
States” and other works. Although a mem- 
ber of the Republican ‘administration of the 
State, he is a Democrat, and supported the 
nominees of that party during the campaign 
of this year. 

It being understood that Governor Stearns 
claimed the right under an old law to canvass 
the votes for presidential electors, the chair- 
man of the Democratic State Executive Com- 
mittee addressed the following request to the 
Board of Oanvassers on the 17th of November: 


To the Honorable Samuel B. MeLin, Secretary of State, 
CO. A. Cowgill, Controller of Public Accounts, Wil- 
liam Archer Cocke, Attorney-General. 

GuntrLeMEN: We request you, as the Board of 
State Canvassers, to proceed to canvass the returns 
of the several counties wherein an election took 
place for electors of President and Vice-President, 
on November 7, 1876, so far as the same may have 
been received. We desire to be informed of the 
time and place, so that the fraud may be shown 
which exists in some of them. As this proof may 
require some time for its accurate determination, it 
is, in our judgment, of the first importance that you 
assign an early day, that the Executive, in accord- 
ance with section 136 of the Revised Statutes of the 

United States, may be enabled on December 6th to 
deliver to each elector chosen the certificate which 
enables him to act as an elector of this State on 

Wednesday, December 7, 1876, as required by sec- 

tion 135 of the Revised Statute. — 
Yours, very truly, — 
; ; S. PASCO, 
Chairman of State Executive Committee of Con- 

‘servative-Democratic party of Florida. 

W. D. BLOXHAM. 


NT Seer 


On the 20th of November, R. B. Hilton, 
- Robert Bullock, James E, Yonge, and Wilkin- 


. 


that said duty cannot be performed fully and 


son Call, the Democratic candidates for elec-. 
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tors, petitioned Judge P. W. White, of the Cir- 
cuit Court of the Second Judicial Circuit, in 
and for the county of Leon, for an injunction 
restraining Governor Stearns, and a mandamus 
requiring the canvassers to proceed with their 
duty. In their bill of complaint the petitioners 
made the following allegations: 


1. The first allegation is, that an election was 
held in the State of Florida on the 7th day of No- 
vember, A. p. 1876, for presidential electors, and 
that your orators did receive votes for said office 
and are themselves qualified to hold the office, and 
interested in having true and Jawful returns made of 
said election. 

2. That in the act of the Legislature, approved Feb- 
ruary 27, 1872 [title given], the returns for presiden- 
tial electors are required to be canvassed only and 
alone by the Board of State Canvassers, and they 
have the exclusive duty, functions, and jurisdiction 
to determine who shall have been elected presidential 
electors, 

3. That the Governor (Stearns) is vested with no 
jurisdiction to canvass said returns, but only to give 
a certificate of election to said electors on or before 
the first Wednesday of December. , 

4, That no certificate can be made out except 
upon a prior determination of the Board of State 
Canvassers. 

5. That Governor Stearns pretends that he can, 
and proposes to, issue said certificate, independently 
of the Board of State Canvassers, which pretension 
is wholly without warrant of law. 

6. That the Secretary of State has not issued any 
notice to those forming the Board of Canvassers, 
that the duty of canvassing may be commenced, 


notwithstanding that the returns of ‘‘ most of the 


counties” have been received, and your orators 
charge that said inaction will postpone said canvass 
to atime when it shall be impossible to have a de- 
liberate investigation of said returns, and a true dec- 
laration. 

7. That said action by the Executive will, if con- 
summated, be wholly illegal, and will injuriously 
impair the right of your orators as candidates for 
the office of presidential electors. 


The bill closes with the usual prayer for an- 
swer, and for the writ of injunction upon Gov- 
ernor Stearns enjoining him from making out, 
signing, sealing, and delivering any certificates 
to presidential electors except in pursuance of 
the action of the Board of State Canvassers 
under the act of February 27, 1872. 

An alternative writ of mandamus was issued 
on the 21st of November. This recited the 
claim of the petitioners that certain returns 
already received were forged and fraudulent, 
and differed from the returns made at the 
county canvass, and that the Secretary of State 
refused to convene the Board of Canvassers 
after being requested so to do, and proceeded 
as follows: 


And the said petitioners further showed that on 
Wednesday, December 7, A. p. 1876, in accordance — 
with section 135 of the Revised Statutes of the United | 
States, the electors of this State are required to mee! © 
and give their votes; and said petitioners beliey 
each return of each county must be canvassed by 
said Board of Canvassers before they can make 


sign a certificate of the whole number of votes gi 


ae 
CO. 
pletely in time to enable the electors chosen to h 


their certificates of election in accordance * ele 
unless said Board of State Canvassers shall be co 
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vened, and shall proceed with the canvass of said 
returns so far as received. 

And said petitioners further showed that they had 
no specific remedy at law to redress the grievance of 
which they complained. 

Said petitioners therefore prayed that the said 
Samuel B. MeLin, as Secretary of State, be com- 
manded to notify the Attorney-General and the 
Controller of Public Accounts to meet him at his 
office and form with them a Board of State Canvass- 
ers, and that the said C. A. Cowgill, as Controller 
of Public Accounts, and William Archer Cocke, as 
Attorney-General, be commanded, upon said notice 
by them received, to meet with the said Samuel B. 
McLin, as Secretary of State, to form said board, 
and that they, the said Samuel B. McLin, C. A. 
Cowgill, and William Archer Cocke, as members of 
said board, be commanded to proceed forthwith to 
canvass the several returns of the several counties 
already received, and such as shall from day to day 
be received, until said canvass shall be completely 
ended, as required by the act passed February 27, 
A. D. 1872, entitled ‘‘ An act to amend an act to pro- 
vide for the registration of electors and the holding 
of elections,” approved August 5, 1868, or the cause 
pape to show unto us. 

ow, therefore, we, being willing that full and 
speedy justice should be done in the premises, do 
command es Samuel B, McLin, Secretary of State, 
fo notify the said C. A. Cowgill, Controller of Pub- 
lic Accounts, and William Archer Cocke, Attorney- 
General, to meet you, the said Samuel B. McLin, at 
your office forthwith, and form a Board of State Can- 
vassers, and do command you, the said C. A. Cow- 
rill, Controller of Public Accounts, and you, the said 
William Archer Cocke, Attorney-General, upon re- 
seipt of said notice, to meet forthwith with the said 
Samuel B. McLin, as Seeretary of State, to form 
said board; and do command you, the said Samuel 
B. MeLin, C. A, Cowgill, and William Archer Cocke, 
as members of said board, to proceed forthwith to 
panvass the several returns of the several counties 
ulready received, and such as shall from day to day 
be received, until said canvass shall be completely 
ended, as required by the act passed February 27, 
A. D. 1872, entitled ‘‘ An act to amend the act to 
eee: for the registration of electors and the 
olding of elections,” approved August 5, 1868, or 
phat has: appear before our said court at Tallahassee, 
on Thursday, the 23d instant, at eleven o’clock a.m. 
of said day, to show cause why you refuse to do so, 

Witness my hand and seal of office at Tallahas- 

see, in said county, this the twenty-first 
[spat.] day of November, a. p. eighteen hun- 
: dred and seventy-six. 
C. H. EDWARDS, 
: Clerk Circuit Court, Leon County. 
Epw. M. Wesr, Deputy Clerk. | 


_ With reference to the allegation that the 
Governor claimed the right to canvass the 
votes for electors, he made answer on the 23d 
of November, in which he said, while protest- 
ng and averring that the court had no juris- 
liction : 
_ And this defendant further says that he has never, 
u any time, proposed to issue such certificate to such 
ectors independently and without the declaration 
determination of the said Board of State Can- 
ers, as charged in said paragraph five, and that 
8 Meyer stated to any person whomsoever that 
ended, or designed, or had determined to issue 
ertifieates independently and without the 
tion and determination of the said Board of 
ers, and that, in truth and in fact, he 
‘mined nor decided to issue such cer- 
ndently and without the declaration 
on of the Board of State Canvassers 


&é « 


The Board of Canvassers met at the oflice of 
the Secretary of State on the 27th of Novem- 
ber. A protest was received from Charles H. 
Pearce, for himself and the other Republican 
candidates for electors, against Attorney-Gen- 
eral Cocke serving on the board, on the ground 
that he had in a published telegram prejudged 
the case, and exhibited a strong bias toward 
the Democratic side. No action was taken 
upon this, and the board was organized with 
Mr. McLin as chairman. A resolution was 
adopted inviting Governor M. L. Stearns, Mr. 
George F. Drew, and General Brannan, com- 
mander of the United States forces in Florida, 
to be present at the sessions of the board; also 
a resolution providing for the issue of tickets 
of admission to the number of six (subsequent- 
ly increased to ten) to the chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of each political party, to 
be distributed by them among their friends 
respectively. 

The following rules were then adopted to 
govern the proceedings of the board : 


The Canvassing Board will commence its duties 
on the 28th day of November instant, at ten o’clock, 
and will meet daily thereafter, at the same hour, 
unless a different hour be fixed (except on Sundays 
and holidays), and will remain so long in session 
each day as the necessities of the case may require. 

In order to facilitate the canvass within the brief 
period which remains for that purpose, the follow- 
ing rules of procedure are adopted, and are hereby 
promulgated : 

1. The office of the Secretary of State, where, by 
law, the board is directed to meet, being small, a 
limited number of persons only, not exceeding twen- 
ty-two in number, equally representing each politi- 
eal party, will be admitted to witness the proceed- 
ings, except when the board may think it necessary 
or desirable to close the doors for deliberation, 

2. The Secretary of State shall open the returns 
from each county, whereupon the board will proceed 
to examine the same, and determine, from the face 
thereof, subject to final review, whether the legal 
formalities and requirements with respect thereto 
have been complied with; and, upon an affirmative 
determination of such preliminary matters, the chair- 
man shall announce the vote of the county. 

8. On the announcement of the vote of any county, - 
any person may give notice that the said return, and 
the election or vote of said county, or any precinet 
thereof, will be contested, and the clerk shall forth- 
with note the objection generally. 

4, The contestants, subsequent to the announce- 
ment as aforesaid, of the result as it appears on the 
face of the returns, must file with the board brief 
statements, in writing, giving specifically the objec- 
tions proposed to be made, with particulars of time, . 
place, and circumstances, together with a statement 
of the relief demanded. 

5. In view of the fact that the board has no power 
to compel the attendance or examination of witnesses, 
it will receive in evidence proper affidavits, and— 
also such official certificates as are made evidence 
by law, and may be otherwise admissible. If either 
party desires to produce viva voce testimony, they 
must submit to the board a brief statement, in writ- 
ing, of the names and residences of the witnesses, - 
and the facts expected to be proved by them; and 
the board, in their discretion, will allow them to at- 
tend, and will themselves examine them—the extent 
to which this is done necessarily depending on the 
time at the disposal of the board. Fide tien 

6. The affidavits and documentary proofs on e 
side shall be filed with the board in the office of 
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Secretary of State, and shall be accessible to the 
other side, under such regulations as the Secretary 
of State shall think proper for the safe keeping 
thereof. 

7. All motions and arguments shall be in writing, 
and signed. No oral arguments will be allowed. 

8. The concurrence of a majority of the board be- 
ing necessary to determine its action, such concur- 
rence, with respect to any proposition or matter, 
may be formally ascertained by vote, upon motion 
duly made and seconded, or informally by the assent 
of at least two members. 

9. The board reserves to itself the right to make 
and announce such modifications of, or additions to, 
these rules, as the case may require. Parties, in pre- 
paring and presenting their proofs and arguments, 
should bear in mind that the canvass must be com- 
pleted, and the result reached, in time for the. elec- 
tors to discharge their duties under the law. 


On the second day the returns from all the 
counties but Dade—which had not been re- 
ceived—were opened, and the votes for elec- 
tors counted. The returns showed on their face 
24,325 votes for the Republican electors, and 
24,282 for the Democratic electors. On the 
third day a call of the counties in alphabetical 
order was begun. Objections were made to 
the returns from various precincts in different 
counties for fraud, intimidation, or irregularity, 
and several days were occupied in taking testi- 
mony. The final action of the board was taken 
on the 5th of December. 

The following twenty-four counties were 
canvassed according to the face of the returns: 
Brevard, Bradford, Calhoun, Dade, Escambia, 
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Franklin, Gadsden, Hillsborough, Holmes, La 
fayette, Liberty, Madison, Marion, Putnam 
Polk, Santa Rosa, Sumter, St. John’s, Suwa 
nee, Taylor, Volusia, Wakulla, Walton, an 
Washington. Baker County was then take: 
up and canvassed according to the precine 
returns by a unanimous vote of the board. Lf 
Clay County twenty-nine votes were added t 
and four taken from the Democratic electoré 
and State vote, and eight added to and tw 
deducted from the Republican vote. In Her 
nando County five Democratic votes were de 
ducted; Nassau and Levy were canvassed ac 
cording to the face of the returns; in Orang« 
seven Democratic votes were deducted; in Je’ 
ferson, sixty Republican votes were deducted 
in Leon, two Republican votes were deducted 
Manatee was thrown out entire, on account ¢ 
the absence of all legal preparations for hole 
ing the election; the Duval County return di 
not have the signature of the judge, but we 
canvassed by comparison with the precinct ré 
turns; in Hamilton county eighty-three Dem« 
cratic and fifty-eight Republican votes, whic 
had been added to the face of the electoral vot 
were thrown off again; and Jasper precine 
giving three hundred and twenty-one votes fe 
Drew and one hundred an@ eighty-three fe 
Stearns, and three hundred and twenty-thre 
for the Democratic and one hundred and eighty 
five for the Republican electoral ticket, we 
thrown out for violation of the election law b 
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the inspectors, in not completing the canvass 
without adjournment, in allowing unauthorized 
persons to handle the ballots and assist in the 
count, in adjourning overnight and going to 
another place, and in signing returns next day 
which they had not themselves made or veri- 
fied, and the contents of which they did not 


know; in Monroe County, precinct No, 8, Ke 
West, giving four hundred and one votes t 
the Democratic electoral and State tickets, an 
fifty-nine to the Republican, was thrown ou 
of the canvass on account of violation omit 
election laws by the inspectors, in adjournin, 
before the completion of the canvass, and com 
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pleting it the next day in a different place, and 
without public notice; in Alachua County 
thirteen Democratic and four Republican votes 
were deducted, but Archer precinct No. 2 was 
retained; in Jackson County, Campbelton pre- 
sinct, giving seventy-seven Republican and two 
hundred and ninety-one Democratic votes, was 
thrown out on account of the violation of the 
slection laws by the inspectors, in removing the 
ballot-box from the election-room at the ad- 
journment for dinner into an adjoining store 
und leaving it there unsealed and concealed 
from the public during’ said adjournment, in 
not counting the ballots at the close of the 
polls and comparing them with the number of 
names on the poll-list, and because only seven- 
by-six Republican ballots were counted out ot 
the ballot-box, whereas one hundred and thir- 
ty-three persons swore that they voted the full 
Republican ticket at that poll; and Friendship 
Church precinct, in the same county, giving 
forty-four Republican and one hundred and 
forty-five Democratic votes, was thrown out on 
nccount of violation of the election laws by 
the inspectors, in placing the ballot-box in such 
» position as to be out of sight of the voter and 
of the public, in placing a supervisor at the 
window to receive the ballots instead of an 
inspector, in not making and completing the 
canvass at the polling-place without adjourn- 
ment, and in view of the public, but in a bed- 
room two miles away, and in not counting the 
ballots and comparing them with the number 
of names on the poll-list. 

The action of the board was taken unani- 
mously, except in the cases of Jefferson, Mana- 
cee, Duval, Alachua, and Jackson Counties. 
In the first of these, the Attorney-General de- 
sired to throw out several precincts because 
she county canvassers acted as inspectors, and 
he voting place was changed; in the second 
1e opposed the rejection of the returns; in 
the third he favored rejection; in the fourth 
16 favored throwing out Archer precinct No. 
2; and in the fifth he favored retaining the 
Jampbelton and Friendship Ohurch precinct 
‘eturns. The vote as declared by the Board 
of Canvassers gave 23,849 for the Republican 
0 22,923 for the Democratic electors, making 
she majority of the former 926. On the State 
icket it stood 23,666 for Stearns, and 23,208 
‘or Drew, giving the former a majority of 458. 
it elected Montgomery Lieutenant-Governor 
»y 303 majority ; Purman, Republican, for Con- 
rress in the first district, by 294; and Bisbee, 
Republican, in the second, by 142. Attorney- 
xeneral Cocke made the following protest: 


ATTORNEY-GENERAL’S OFFIOE, 
adie , TALLAHASSEE, December 6, 1876. 

Ton. ©. A. Cowertt, Controller of the State of Florida, and 
8. oo Secretary of pie of atte State ot Vion 
. such, members of the State Canvassing Board o 
"the state of Florida. 

* Geytiemen : I regret that Iam compelled from a 
trict sense of justice, not only involving the clear 
xi ieetine s of law, but the maintenance 


ts of the citizen to vindicate the elective 
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franchise, to protest most solemnly and decisively 
against the return on the part of a majority of the 
State Canvassing Board of the State of Florida, in 
its decision that the electors for the State of Florida 
for President and Vice-President on the Republican 
ticket have been elected. 

These are my reasons for making this my pro- 
test against the action of the Canvassing Board: 

1. That the Board of State Canvassers erred most 
signally, in point of law, in receiving a statement 
of the votes of Duval County, when there was in no 
conceivable sense any legal return of the votes of 
said county on which the Board of State Canvassers 
could act. For this reason, that the statute of 1872 
requires the Probate Judge and the clerk of the 
county to call in a justice of the peace to assist 
them in counting the county canvass, and that in 
violation of law the elerk of Duval Cireuit Court 
called in a justice of the peace (Mr. Edwards), 
whose selection was not sanctioned but rejected by 
the Judge of the County Court, thereby showing 
to the board that there was no selection according 
to law by which a county canvass could be made, 
but that the canvass and return was such as to pre- 
elude all notice of it, in every legal sense, before the 
Board of State Canvassers. 

2. That in the county of Jefferson it appeared 
from the records on file in the office of the Secretary 
of State that certain county officers officiated as of- 
ficers of election at the following-named polls: (1.) 
M. J. Taylor, clevk of the Circuit Court of Jeffer- 
son, acted as inspector of elections at Monticello 
Station No.1; thereby placing himself in the po- 
sition of supervising under the statute his official acts 
as inspector. (2.) Mr. Wm. Beazely acted as justice 
of the peace at a precinct election held at Lickskil- 
let, there being no such precinct established accord- 
ing to law, and that at such precinct, as was un- 
known to law, acted as a clerk, thereby confound- 
ing his duties as clerk with his action as justice of 
the peace, and being the justice before whom the 
action of the clerk was cognizable, and required at 
law to be reviewed. That the return of the Can- 
vassing Board from such precinct, even if it existed 
at law, was, in itself, absolutely illegal. (8.) That J. 
Bell, Judge of the County Court of Jefferson, acted 
as clerk at the precinct in Jefferson County known 
as the ‘‘ Waukeenah precinet.”” The said J. Bell was 
disqualified from action as said clerk of election, for 
the reason that as Judge of the Probate Court of 
Jefferson it was made his duty by the act of 1868 
(chapter 1,625, section 24) to canvass the votes 
given for the several officers and persons, as shown 
by the returns on file in his office, and by his said 
action as clerk of election making himself judge of 
his conduct as clerk, when subjected to his super- 
vision as judge of the same, in his capacity as coun- 
ty judge entirely and ubsolutely illegal. 

8. In rejecting the vote of Manatee on the alleged 
reason that there was no clerk of the county to re- 
ceive the registration of the voters. The reason of 
there being no clerk of such county to perform such 
legal duty was that the Governor of the State, 
with whom resided the power of appointing such 
officer, failed in the discharge of his duty in relation 
thereto by not appointing a man to such office—the 
resent Governor being a candidate for reélection.. 


My reason for insisting on the vote of Manatee be-— 


ing that official dereliction of duty on the part of the 
Executive, with whom, as stated, was the power of 
appointing the proper officer to superintend the 
registration of voters, should not be a legal bar to 
the exclusion of the voters in tle just and legal ex- 
ercise of the elective franchise. The fact of there 
being no clerk could not apply to voters previously 
registered who had aright to vote, secured by the 
constitution of the State and the laws. — 

4, In relation to the votes at Campbelton and 


Friendship Church in the county of Jackson,ama- _ 
jority of the Board of State Canyassers disregarded , 
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the law of the State and the evidence offered in 
rejecting the votes polled at said precincts. 

5. In rejecting the votes polled at precinct No. 
three (3) in the county of Monroe, I claim the right, 
before the final action of the Board of State Can- 
vassers, to reconsider my vote thereon for the pur- 
pose of sustaining the return from said precinct, for 
the reason that it complies substantially with the 
requirements of the law on the canvassing and re- 
turns in the State of Florida, 

I protest also against the disfranchisement of the 
people of Hamilton County by throwing out the en- 
tire vote of Jasper precinct, without any charge or 
proof of fraud or illegal voting, on the alleged 
ground of irregularity in this, that two Republican 
inspectors, appointed in the interest of the Repub- 
lican party, filed an affidavit before the board that 
they absented themselves from the polls several 
times during the day. I insist that this exclusion 
of one hundred and fifty votes, whereby the Demo- 
cratic majority was reduced for the above alleged 
reason, is a wrong against the people, and a violation 
of both the letter and the spirit of the laws, both of 
the United States and of the State of Florida, 

I include in this protest my objections urged to 
the vote at Archer precinct No. 2 in the county of 
Alachua, which I moved to reject on account of its 
falsity, that the return was evidently fraudulent 
from the clear proofs exhibited in relation thereto, 
and that the power to reject it on the part of the 
State Canvassing Board was evident from the mean- 
ing of the statute under which the board was ap- 
pointed. 

Lalso protest, for substantially the same reasons, 
against signing the certificate of election in the State 
vote as regards the gubernatorial and congressional 
elections — considering the statement of the other 
members of the Canvassing Board false and fraud- 
went. 

Respectfully submitted : 

WM. ARCHER COCKE, 
Attorney-General State of Florida, and ex-officio 
member of the State Canvassing Board of the 
State of Florida. 


This was promptly published, but the other 
members and the clerk of the Canvassing 
Board declared over their signatures that it 
was not presented before them, or filed with 
the proceedings. 

While the Board of Canvassers was in ses- 
sion, an injunction had been granted by Judge 
White, of the Circuit Court, on application of 
Geo. F. Drew, the Democratic candidate for 
Governor, restraining them from canvassing 
the vote of State officers in any other manner 
than from the face of the regular returns filed 
in the office of the Secretary of State. Al- 
though the order of the court was served upon 
the board, it finished the work as it had begun, 
against the protest of the Attorney - General. 
Judge White then summoned the members of 
the board to show cause why they should not 
be adjudged guilty of contempt. Meantime the 
Supreme Court of the State, on petition and 
motion of Mr. Drew, granted an. alternative 
writ of mandamus, directing the board to show 
cause why they did not canvass the vote from 
the face of the returns. The court ordered 
the issues to be made up by the 16th of De- 
cember. The proceedings before Judge White 
were then dismissed. The answer of the re- 
»ondents in the case before the Supreme Court 
filed on the 16th, and a demurrer entered 
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on behalf of the relator Drew. The argu 
ments of counsel were completed on the 20th 
and the decision of the court rendered by Judg 
Westcott on the 22d, awarding a peremptory 
writ of mandamus directing the Board of Can 
vassers to recount the votes according to the 
face of the returns, on or before the 27th, anc 
submit the result before the court on the 28th 
Judge Westcott, in delivering the opinion o: 
the court, held that the Board of Canvasser, 
had no judicial power to determine the legalit; 
of a particular vote or election. He said: 


All of the acts which this board can do under th 
statute must be based upon the returns; and whil 
in some eases the officers composing the board may 
like all ministerial officers of similar character, ex 
clude what purports to be a return for irregularity 
still everything they are authorized to do is limitec 
to what is sanctioned by authentic and true return 
before them. Their final act and determinatio1 
must be such as appears from, and is shown by, th 
returns from the sevéral counties to be correct 
They have no general power to issue subpoenas, t« 
summon parties, to compel the attendance of wit 
nesses, to grant a trial by jury, or do any act bu 
determine and declare who has been elected a 
shown by the returns. They are authorized to ente: 
no judgment, and their power is limited by the ex 
press words of the statute, which gives them bein 
to the signing of a certificate containing the whol 
number of votes given for each person for each of 
fice, and therein declaring the result as shown by th 
returns. This certificate thus signed is not a judicia 
judgment, and the determination and dsdlaratiol 
which they make is not a judicial declaration—tha 
is, a determination of a right after notice, accordin 
to the general law of the land as to the rights x 

arties, but it is a declaration of a conclusion lim 
ited and restricted by the letter of the statute. Sucl 
limited declaration and determination by a Boarc 
of State Canvassers has been declared by a larg 
majority of the courts to be a ministerial function 
power, and duty, as distinct from a judicial powe 
and jurisdiction. Indeed, with the exception of th 
courts in Louisiana, and perhaps another State, n 
judicial sanction can be found for the view tha 
these officers are judicial in their character, or tha 
they have any discretion, either executive, legis 
lative, or judicial, which is not bound and fixed by 
the returns before them. 

We must, therefore, decide that the general natur 
of the power given by the statute is ministerial, anc 
that to the extent that any strictly and purely judi 
cial power is granted, such power cannot exist. 

This brings us to the consideration of the onl; 
remaining general question as to the powers of th 
board under the statute. While the general powe 
of the board is thus limited to and by the returns 
still as to these returns the statute provides tha 
‘‘if any such returns shall be shown or shall appea 
to be so irregular, false, or fraudulent that the boar¢ 
shall be unable to determine the true vote for an 
officer or member, they shall so certify, and shal 
not include such return in their determination anc 
declaration, and the Secretary of State shall preserv 
and file in his office all such returns, together witl 
such other documents and ie ers as may have beer 
received by him or by said Board of Canvassers,’ 
The words true vote here indicate the vote actually 
cast, as distinct from the legal vote. This follows— 
1. From the clear general duty of the canvassers 
which is to ascertain and certify the ‘‘ votes given” 
for each person for each office; and, 2, Because tc 
determine whether a vote cast is a legal vote is be: 
yond the power of this board. *As to the words 

‘irregular, false, or fraudulent,” in this connection 
their definition is not required by the questions 
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raised by the pleadings in thiscase. These respond- 
ents have not alleged that they have before them any 
return ‘* so irregular, false, or fraudulent,”’ that they 
are unable to determine the actual vote cast in any 
county, as shown by the returns; and nothing can be 
clearer than that the counting of returns sutiiciently 
regular to ascertain the whole number of votes given, 
and signing a certificate, are merely ministerial acts. 
Under these pleadings the genuineness and regular- 
ity of the particular returns in question here are ad- 
mitted. We will say, however, that the clear effect 
of this clause in the statute is that a return of the 
character named shall not be included in the deter- 
mination and declaration of the board; and that it 
has power to determine the bona-fde character of the 
returns de hors their face. It is not within the power 
of this board to refuse to count some of the votes 
smbraced in a return and to count others embraced 
therein. They must count the whole of the return, 
or must reject it zz toto. We will also say that the 
powers here conterred are ministerial powers. It is 
rue that in some respects these powers are some- 
hing more than simple counting or computing, but 
they are powers which necessarily appertain tc the 
discharge of every ministeriak duty of this character. 
Their existence is no obstacle to the control of such 
officers by mandamus from a court having juris- 
diction of the subject-matter. 

Under this act (of 1868) it became the duty of the 
State Board to determine ministerially the result, 
but necessarily, by the exercise of discretion snd judg- 
ment, they must first determine that the papers be- 
fore them were genuine, and that they were executed 
in form and matter substantially according to the 
requirements of the statute, and that they were, in 
fact and in law, the returns of the election. This, 
as was said by this court in a former case, was the 
exercise of a quasi judicial power. To the extent 
here indicated, a judgment in the nature of a judicial 
function is necessarily exercised, for, if it be other- 
wise, the whole law is inoperative in respect to the 
power of the board to do any act whatever. The 
constitutional provision that the officers of one de- 
partment of the government are strictly forbidden 
to do any act, to exercise any function pertaining to 
any other department, unless expressly provided for 
in the constitution, must be taken in connection 
with the provision (section 6, Article XIV.) author- 
izing and requiring the Legislature to provide for 
ascertaining the result from ‘‘ the returns of elec- 
tions.’’ This is clearly an express authority for pro- 
viding that ‘returns of elections’’ must be received, 
considered, and ie upon by such officers or per- 
sons as might be designated by the Legislature. 
And the necessary conclusion is, that such officers 
may be authorized by the Legislature to inquire into 
the truth or falsity of the returns sent to them, and 
if, upon such inquiry, they be satisfied that the re- 
turn does not show the vote actually cast at the 
election, but that it states a falsehood as to that 
fact, they may lay it aside and refuse to count the 
return as is provided in the act of 1872. 


The action of the Board of Canvassers in 
relation to Jackson, Hamilton, Monroe, Mana- 
tee, Hernando, Orange, Leon, and Olay Coun- 
ties, was considered by the court, and the law 
applied in each case. With reference to Jack- 
son County it was said: 

The answer sets up that five hundred and fifty- 
seven (557) votes were deducted from the votes cast 
in the county of Jackson, as appeared from the face 
of the return, upon the ground of irregularity and 
gross fraud in the conduct of the election. 

- Upon the face of this answer, and in view of the 
express allegations of the alternative writ as to the 
genuineness, intelligibility, and bona-fide character 
f£ the return of the votes cast in this county, and 
view of the express admission by the pleadings 


-emptory writ awarded. 
The Board of Canvassers met, in pursuance of 
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that such return was a genuine réturn of votes cast, 
the only question raised here is whether, under this 
statute, the canvassers can reject a return of votes 
cast or any of the votes cast for irregularity or fraud 
in the conduct of the election. 

Whether irregularities or fraud in an election will 
authorize the rejection of a vote cast, counted, and 
returned in a genuine, bona-fide return, is a question 
of law not within the power of this board to deter- 
mine. If the return was regular, genuine, and bona 
Jide, as it was admitted to be by the pleadings, it 
was the duty of the board to count it. 


The same principles applied in the case of 
Hamilton County. A part of the allegation 
with reference to Monroe County was of fraud 
in the conduct of inspectors. This, the court 
declared, was not ground on which the can- 
vassers could reject a return which was genu- 
ine and bona fide. 


What is fraud in such an inspector, it said, is a 
question of law, so also is the question whether such 
fraud by inspectors can vitiate an election a ques- 
tion of law. Both are judicial questions beyond the 
power of the board to determine. 


With regard to the Manatee County case the 
court said : 


A return of votes cast in a county at a general elec- 
tion, of which notice is given throughout the State 
by the proper executive authority, no notice of elec- 
tion by local officers (county) having been given, is 
not a return either irregular, false, or fraudulent, 
within the meaning of the statute regulating and de- 
fining the powers and duties of the State canvassers. 

Like the question of the legality of a vote, this 
is a question of law to be determined by a court— 
a judicial question beyond the power and jurisdic- 
tion of a ministerial officer under the law, constitu- 
tional and statutory. A return of votes cast in a 
county at such general electicn, duly signed by ac- 
knowledged county officers, and regular in form, of 
which election no notice by county officers as to 
polling-places is given (the time of election being ac- 
cording to the general notice), is a return which the 
State canvassers must count, as it is neither irregu- 
lar, false, nor fraudulent, within the meaning of the 
statute. Whether such vote is effective to vest the 
office is a question judicial in its character, which 
this court upon mandamus should no more deter- 
mime than should the State canvassers. Such can- 
vassers must count such returns, and so this court 
should order. Whether all these votes so returned 
are legal votes is another question, which neither 
the State canvassers can determine in their action, 
nor should this court determine it when it is sought 
to direct them to perform ministerial duties. 


In regard to the addition of votes in Clay 
County which had been rejected by the coun- 
ty canvassers, and the deduction of others on 
the ground that they were cast by non-resi- 
dents, the court said: 

It follows from the view we have taken of the law 


applicable to the powers and duties of the State - 


canvassers, that any statement of votes by precinct 
inspectors, which were not included in the canvass 
made by the County Canvassing Board, cannot be 
counted by the State Board, the powers of the latter 
being confined by law to counting only such votes 
as are duly returned by the County Board. Such 
votes cannot be legally included in the estimates of 
the State Canvassing Board. 


The demurrer was sustained, and the per- 
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the order of the court, on the 27th of December, 
and adopted a resolution to canvass the returns 
from each county according to the face of said 
returns, unless said returns show their falsity 
on their face; and that the same principle be 
adopted as to the returns for members of Con- 
gress and the Legislature as was adopted in rela- 
tion to the returns for Governor and Lieuten- 
ant-Governor. All the county returns were 
canvassed in alphabetical order without ques- 
tion or division, except those of Baker, Clay, 
and Duval Counties. From Baker County there 
were three papers purporting to be returns, 
two being duplicates and signed by the county 
clerk and justice of the peace, and the third 
being signed by the county judge, sheriff, and 
a justice of the peace. The return signed by 
the county judge was accepted by a majority 
vote, the Attorney-General favoring the other. 
The difference was, that two precincts were 
omitted in the judge’s return, but the Secreta- 
ry of State and Controller claimed that they 
must take the one which came the nearest to 
being correct in form. The return of Clay 
County was thrown out altogether by the vote 
of the Secretary of State and Controller, and 
against that of the Attorney-General, on the 
ground that it was false on its face, one pre- 
cinct not having been counted by the county 
canvassers. The Attorney-General favored 
excluding the return of Duval County because 
it was not signed by the county judge, but the 
majority decided to canvass it. The vote stood 
after this canvass: For Governor, Drew, 24,- 
179; Stearns, 238,984—Drew’s majority, 195; 
for Lieutenant -Governor, Hull, 24,243, and 
Montgomery, 23,895; for Congressman in the 
first district, Davidson, Democrat, had 540 ma- 
jority, and in the second district, Bisbee, Re- 
publican, had 319 majority. The vote for 
electors was 24,205 for the Republican ticket, 
and 23,999 for the Democratic, making the ma- 
jority of the former 206. The report of this 
canvass was submitted to the Supreme Court 
with a protest signed by Samuel B. McLin and 
C. A. Cowgill. The material portion of the 
protest was in the following terms: 


They respectfully, but as of right, enter their pro- 
test against doing and being required to do any and 
all the things of them ordered by the said writ of 


_ the said Supreme Court, and in connection there- 


with they deny that the court could rightfully take 
jurisdiction of the said proceeding, and assume to 
issue said writ against them, because they say the 
election, the returns of which they are directed now 
to recanvass, was a mixed election, being partly for 
the officers of the State of Florida, and partly for 
Representatives in Congress, of which election they 
say they were officers within the meaning of section 
5,515 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, 
_ and being such officers they say they were bound to 
observe every duty by the law of Florida imposed 
upon them in regard to such election, subject to the 


_ pains and penalties by the said section prescribed 


for neglect or refusal to perform such duties. And 
as they were not at liberty, under the said election 


law of Florida, to separate the returns for Represent- 


-atives in Congress from the returns for State offi- 
pees purposes of canvass and count, neither can 
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the court make order requiring them to canvass said 
returns separately and by different rules. 

They further say in protest that, as such Board o: 
Canvassers, they did heretofore, to wit, on the day 
of the 6th instant, assemble, and, as in their judg: 
ment they thought required by the law of Florida 
section 4 of the act approved February 27, 1872. 
canvass the returns of the election held Novembe 
7, 1876, being the same returns they are now by the 
court ordered and required to recanvass; that ir 
such former canvass some of the said returns wer¢ 
contested for alleged irregularity, falsity, and fraud 
in which cases proof was heard by the board, to as: 
certain, if posable the true vote cast for the severa 
candidates in the counties or precincts of counties 
so contested, with result that, in some instances 
the aggregate of votes, as it appeared on the face o: 
some of the returns, was changed by the board t« 
correspond with the aggregate of the true vote, as 
the same appeared by the evidence, while in othe: 
cases the returns were entirely rejected. 


Then follows a statement of the results o: 
the first and second canvasses. 

On the 1st of January, 1877, the Suprem 
Court quashed the return of the Canvassing 
Board as no answer to its writ, and issued ¢ 
new order requiring it to reassemble at onc« 
and count the votes for Governor as they ap 
peared on the face of the returns, taking. nc 
account of the votes for other candidates. Thi: 
was done on the same day, and Mr. Drew wa: 
declared elected Governor, and Mr. Hull Lieu 
tenant-Governor; and on the day following 
January 2d, Drew was inaugurated without 
opposition. The Legislature also met and wa: 
organized with a Democratic majority in botl 
branches. In his inaugural address Mr. Drew 
said: 

As the contest is over, let us hope that the animosi. 
ties engendered thereby have died away, and that, a: 
your chosen Executive, I may be able to rise to the 
true and broad statesmanship of occupying the posi 
tion of the Governor of the State of Florida, and no 
the head of a political party. Our immense territoria 
dimensions demand a population commensurate witl 
their capacity. Let us demonstrate by wise measure: 
that our feelings and interests combine to generously 
invite an immigration that will promote this most de 
sirable result. 

Reflecting upon the past only as a guide for the fu- 
ture, let us endeavor to bring about an era of gooc 
feeling between all classes, and build up the prosper 
ity of Florida by the combined efforts of her entire 
population. A large portion of that population, re- 
cently enfranchised, have been taught to feel solicit 
ous of the continuance of their newly-acquired rights 
if the party of which I have been the honored candi. 
date came into possession of our State government 
Their fears are groundless, and our colored fellow: 
citizens may finally rest assured that their rights, as 
guaranteed by the Constitution, will be fully sus 
tained. Itis both our wish and our interest to protec 
them in all their rights, and to bring about the kind 
est feelings between the races. As the Executive o! 
this State, I shall exhaust every legal and constitu 
tional remedy for the protection of the rights, the life 
and the liberty of every citizen—feeling that such ¢ 
course is my niches duty, and most conducive tc 
the prosperity of the State. : Hh 

Northern man by birth and a Union man from 
principle, I recognize that the Democracy of Florida 
in placing me in this position, demonstrate their de- 
sire for a true and fraternal union of all sections o: 
our common country. That such a union ma. 
firmly established, and ever remain peaceful, pro 
ous, and happy, is the hope of every patriot. 


be 
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period in our country’s history when the theory of 
republican government is undergoing a severe test, 
it is the duty of every law-abiding citizen to use his 
earnest efforts for the promotion of harmony and the 
security of those institutions. I hope and believe that 
she political contest now waging in the Federal arena 
will be peacefully settled, and that the chosen con- 
stitutional agents of the people will be quietly inau- 
rurated with the full sanction of the honest masses of 
ul parties. 

The proceedings before the Supreme Court, 
of which an account has been given, pertained 
lirectly to the result of the election for State 
ofiicers. The persons first declared by the 
Board of Canvassers to have been chosen for 
presidential electors received certificates from 
xzovernor Stearns, and met at Tallahassee on 
he 6th of December to cast their votes for 
President and Vice-President of the United 
States. While they were in session, notice was 
served upon them of the filing of information 
n the nature of a guo warranto by the Demo- 
sratic candidates for electors. The informa- 
‘ion was filed in the Circuit Court, and was as 
‘ollows: 


To the Hon. P. W. White, Judge of the Cirewit Court 
of the Second Judicial Virewt of Florida. 

Robert Bullock, of Marion County; Robert B. Hil- 
on, of Leon County; Wilkinson Call, of Duval Coun- 
y, and James E. Yonge, of Escambia County, who 
sue in their own behalf, as well as in behalf of the 
eople of the State of Florida, come now before your 
donor, the Honorable William Archer Cocke, the At- 
orney-General of the State of Florida, having refused 
0 institute proper proceedings in the name of the 
state of Florida, for the purposes herein set forth, and 
rive your Honor to understand, and inform your Honor, 
und charge and assert as follows: 

1. That on the seventh day of November, a. p. 
ne thousand eight hundred and seventy-six (1876), 
it an election legally and duly held in and for the 
state of Florida, pursuant to notice given and pub- 
ished by the Secretary of State, as provided by law, 
or four electors of President and Vice-President of 
he United States, they, the said Robert Bullock, Rob- 
tt B. Hilton, Wilkinson Call, and James E. Yonge, 
eceived the highest number of legal votes cast at 
aid election, for the offices of such electors of Presi- 
lent and Vice-President, and were there and then 
luly and legally elected such electors of President 
nd Vice-President. 

2. That the said Robert Bullock, Robert B. Hilton, 
Wilkinson Call, and James E. Yonge, each, are, and 
vere, at the time of such election, and have ever since 
een, legally qualified and duly registered electors of 
aid State, under the constitution and laws of said 
state of Florida, and citizens thereof, and of the 
Jnited States, and in all respects fully qualified to 
10ld such offices of electors of President and Vice- 
esident of the United States, and are rightfully 
ntitled to such offices; that neither of them, at the 
ime of such election, was, or has since been, or is 
a Senator or Representative in Congress, nor 
held, nor has since held, nor now holds, any office 
trust or profit under the United States. : 

“That on the sixth day of December, a. p. eigh- 
indred and seventy-six, Charles Ht. Pearce, of 
unty; Frederick C. Humphries, of Escambia 
William H, Holden, of Orange County; and 
VY. Long, of Marion County, usurped the 
slectors of President and Vice-President 


functions of the same, and withhold 

e said Robert Bullock, Robert B. 
we, and Wilkinson Call: \ 

d Robert Bullock, Robert B. Hil- 


have ever since unlawfully exercised 
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ton, James E, Yonge, and Wilkinson Call, pray the 
advice of your Honor ’in the premises, and due process 
of law against the said Charles H. Pearce, Frederick 
C, Humphries, William H. Holden, and Thomas W. 
Long, in their behalf to be made to answer by what 
warrant or authority they claim to use, exercise, en- 
joy, or perform the franchise, functions, and powers of 
such offices aforesaid; and further pray judgment that 
the said Charles H. Pearce, Frederick C. Humphries 
W. H. Holden, and Thomas W. Long, are not entitled 
to such offices, but should be ousted therefrom; and 
that they, the said Robert Bullock, Robert B. Hilton, 
Wilkinson Call, and James E. Yonge, are entitled to 
said offices of electors of President and Vice-Presi- 
dent, and to the powers, functions, and emoluments 
thereto belonging. 


In response, Judge White issued the follow- 
ing order: 

In Circuit Court, Second Judicial Cirewit of Florida. 
The State of Florida, ew relatione, Wilkinson Call, 
Robert B. Hilton, James E. Yonge, and Robert 

Bullock, vs. Charles H. Pearce, Frederick C. 

Hamapiines, William H. Holden, and Thomas W. 

ong. 

An poration in the nature of a guo warranto 
having been filed in above cause, it is ordered that 
a writ of summons addressed to the defendants be 
issued in this cause by the Clerk of the Circuit 
Court of Leon County, Florida, returnable on the 
18th day of December, a. p. 1876, upon which day 
the defendants above named are required to enter 
their appearance. It is further ordered that the de- 
fendants be allowed until the 28th day of December, 
A. D. 1876, to file their plea, demurrer, answer, or 
other pleading to the information filed in this cause, 
and that the issues herein be made up by the 1st 
day of January, a. p. 1877. It is further ordered 
that all pleadings and papers in this cause be filed 
in the office of the Clerk of the Circuit Court for 
Leon County aforesaid, and that a copy of this order 
be served with the writ of summons aforesaid. 

Done and ordered at Chambers this December 
6th, A. D. 1876, at Tallahassee, Fla. 

PW Wit EE: 
Judge Circuit Court, Second Judicial Circuit, Florida, 


The case was prosecuted to judgment in 
January, 1877, and the court decided that the 
Republican electors did not receive the highest 
number of votes cast; and it was therefore 
“considered and adjudged that the said. re-. 
spondents”’ (Hayes electors) ‘“ were not, nor was 
any one of them, elected, chosen, or appointed, 
or entitled to be declared elected, chosen, 
or appointed as such electors or elector, or 
to receive certificates of election or appoint- 
ment as such electors or elector; and that the 
said respondents were not on the said 6th day 
of December, 1876, or at any other time, en- 
titled to assume or exercise any of the powers 
and functions of such electors or elector, but 
that they were upon the said day and date 
mere usurpers, and that, all and singular, their _ 
acts and doings were and are illegal, null, and ~ 
void.” The court then went on to adjudge 
the Tilden electors duly elected and entitled 
“to be declared elected, chosen, and ap-— 
pointed, to have and receive certificates, and 
on the said day and date, and at all times since, 
to exercise and perform, all and singular, the — 
powers and duties of such electors, and to have Be 
and enjoy the pay and emoluments thereof.” ~ 
Meantime the Democratic candidates for 
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electors caused notice to be served on the 
Canvassing Board that they should apply on 
the 9th of January to the Supreme Court for 
a mandamus to compel them to make a re- 
canvass of the votes for electors and members 
of Congress, but with the change of administra- 
tion the ofiicials constituting the board went out 
of office. The Legislature passed an act, ap- 
proved January 17th, directing the Secretary of 
State, Attorney-General, and Controller, or any 
two of them, together with any other ‘‘mem- 
ber of the cabinet” who might be designated 
by them, to canvass the returns of the election 
for electors of President and Vice-President. 
Thus the new Canvassing Board, which was 
composed of Democrats, received authority of 
law to canvass the result of the election in 
November. Mr. Raney, the Attorney-Gen- 
eral, having been counsel for the Democratic 
candidates, declined to act, and the Commis- 
sioner of Lands and Immigration was desig- 
nated in his place. The canvass made by this 
board, on the 19th of January, showed 24,434 
votes for the Tilden electors and 24,340 for 
the Hayes electors, giving the former a major- 
ity of 94. Another act was then passed by the 
Legislature “to declare and establish the ap- 
pointment by the State of Florida of electors 
for President and Vice-President.” This was 
approved January 26th, and, after reciting the 
result of the election, declared the Democratic 
candidates by name to be the electors, and 
authorized the Governor to make and certify 
in due form under the great seal of the State 
three lists of their names, and to transmit the 
same, with an authenticated copy of the act, 
to the President of the Senate of the United 
States, and authenticating and validating the 
said lists and certificates, “‘ as if they had been 
made and delivered on or before the 6th day 
of December, 1876, and had been transmitted 
immediately thereafter,” and declaring ‘‘ille- 
gal and void” the certificates containing the 
names of Charles H. Pearce, Frederick O. 
Humphries, William H. Holden, and Thomas 
W. Long. Thus three sets of certificates of 
the electoral votes of the State were sent to 
Washington: first, that of the Republican 
electors, bearing the signature of Governor 
Stearns ; second, that of the Democratic elec- 
tors as first made out, and signed by Attorney- 
General Oocke, in December; and third, that 
of the Democratic electors made in pursuance 
of the act of the Legislature, and signed by 
Governor Drew. 

During the greater part of the month of 
December and the first week of January, 1877, 
a committee from each branch of the Federal 
Congress was in the State making investiga- 

tions into the election and its results. Their 


proceedings were for the most part private, 
and will be noticed elsewhere. 

FORSTER, Jonny, a British writer, born in 
Newcastle, in 1812; died February 1, 1876. 
He was an extensive contributor to the Zzam- 
iner for more than eighteen years, during ten 
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of which he was its editor. He also contril 
uted largely to the Edinburgh and Quarter! 
Reviews, the Foreign Quarterly Review, « 
which he was for several years editor, and 1 
other leading periodicals. On the retireme! 
of Mr. Dickens from the editorship of tk 
Daily News, Mr. Forster succeeded him, bi 
resigned after holding it nearly a year. |] 
1855 he was appointed secretary to the Lun: 
cy Commission, and in 1861 a Commission 
in Lunacy. He wrote ‘‘ Statesmen of the Con 
monwealth of England” (1831-34); “Life « 
Oliver Goldsmith” (1848); “Arrest of. th 
Five Members by Charles the First” (1860) 
“ Debates on the Grand Remonstrance ” (1860. 
“Sir John Eliot, a Biography, 1590-1632 
(1864); ‘‘ Walter Savage Landor, a Biograph: 
1775-1864” (2 vols., 1868); and “The Life « 
Charles Dickens” (3 vols., 1871-74). 

FRANOKE, a republic of Europe. Presiden 
Marshal Marie Edmond Patrice Maurice ¢ 
MacMahon, Duke of Magenta, elected May 2: 
1878. Chief of the cabinet, Colonel Robert 
Secretary of the President, Viscount d’Ha 
court; Vice-President of Council of Minister 
at the close of the year 1876, Jules Simon. 

The legislative body consists of a Senat 
and a Chamber of Deputies. The Senate co1 
sists of 75 life-members, elected by the lat 
National Assembly (see ANNUAL OycLoPapl 
for 1875 for a complete list and the biographi« 
of the life-senators), and 225 elected for thre 
six, and nine years respectively, by a dire 
vote of the people. The President of the Ser 
ate in 1876 was the Duke d’Audiffret-Pasquie 
The Chamber of Deputies consists of 532 men 
bers. The President of the Chamber of Dept 
ties in 1876 was Francois Paul Jules Grévy. 

The area of France, according to the offici: 
report on the census of 1872 (‘ Statistique ¢ 
la France”), was 204,092 square miles. Th 
population, according to the census of 187: 
was 86,102,921. 

The table on page 807 exhibits the area an 
population of each department, and the mov 
ment of population during the year 1878. 

The relation of sexes, in the total population 
is as follows: 


CLASSES. Males to 100 Femal 
Department of the Seine.............05..20% 102.4 
Population of the towns..................-05 104.3 
Urs] POPUlAtion saws. ce oteleieisfeeis -!aieioslelsisiree ee 105.6 

Totals. AAs oie Roe ee ER ceo 105.0 


The movement of population from 1866 t 
1873 was as follows: ‘ 


Percentage of I, 


; Surplus of 

YEARS.| “Births, | Deaths, | Births (B.), or | crease (L), oF 
Deaths (D.), coe (D.), 
of Population, 
1866...] 1,006,258 | 884,573 | B. 121,685 I. 0.83 =, 
1867...| 1,007,515 886,887 | B. 120,628 T. 0.31. _ 
1868...] 984,140 922,038 | B. 62,102 L 0465 
1869...} 948,52 864,320 | B. 84,206 I. O24igas 
1870...| 944,115 | 1,046,909 | D. 108,394 D..0.28- 
1871... 826,121 | 1,271,010 | D. 444,815 Dy 1220 
1872...] 966,0 793,0 B. 172,936 I. 0.48 | 

1878...| 946,864 | 844,588 | B. 101,776 I. 0.28 
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DEPARTMENTS. Area ome | Population in| Population im | Births, 1878. | Deaths, 1873. | Marriages, 1873, 

2,339 871,648 863,290 8,572 8,563 8,088 

2,889 565,025 552,439 18,408 12,521 5,015 

2,822 816,164 890,817 10,999 7,348 4,098 

\lpes (Basses)....... tteeeeees 2,685 143,000 139,832 8,386 8,668 1,188 

\lpes (Hautes).........- sense 2,158 122,117 118,898 8,422 38,506 900 

\lpes (Maritimes)............. 1,482 198,818 199,037 5,784 5,769 1,778 

\rdéche 2134 887,174 880,277 11,254 11,169 8,429 

(rdennes 2°020 826,864 820,217 T7185 6,456 9,940 

RIG ORs ccna ceiai's <-«in'e,cjolniajeje = « 1,890 250,436 246,298 6,445 5,284 1,998 

Lube, 2317 261,951 255,687 5,159 5,419 2,091 

Ludeé........ 9438 288,626 285,927 7,916 7,615 1,804 

Lveyro. 8,376 400,070 402.474 12,4038 10,861 8,571 

selfort (tarstiaice AO) ate siete s/s 233 56,971 56,781 1,709 1.140 554 

souches-du-Rh6ne............ 1,971 547,903 554,911 15,608 15,383 4,478 

2,182 474,909 454,012 9,187 11,208 3,599 

9,217 287,994 931,867 6,015 5,680 1,937 

9.994 $78,218 367,520 8,470 9,162 3,577 

2,636 479,529 465,653 10,217 10,666 4,467 

2,179 886,613 835,892 9,170 6,686 8,288 

2,265 810,843 302,746 9.271 9,113 2.983 

8.377 259,861 258,507 7,867 6,115 1,647 

8,388 882,762 874,510 TIT 8,951 3.116 

2.652 641,210 622,295 18,647 15,457 5,059 

21150 QT405T 274,668 6,762 5,D1T 2,663 

8,545 502,678 480,141 12,874 11,113 5,066 

2,019 298,072 991,951 8,019 7,076 2,490 

9,518 324.931 820,417 8,581 8,452 3,094 

2.300 394,467 877,874 7,401 8,889 2,990 

2,268 290,753 282,622 6,596 6,664 Bie 

9,595 662,485 963 29,615 18151 Mi 

2.258 429,747 420,181 12,242 11,614 8,826 

2.499 498,777 479,362 10,474 8.927 3,994 

2,495 296,692 984.717 5,561 5,810 9,814 

8,761 701,855 705,149 15,567 14398 6,344 

9,398 497,245 499,878 11,521 11,927 4,006 

9,597 592,609 589,582 16,396 14,116 5,808 

9,624 277,860 277,693 7259 5,636 2471 

2,360 $25,198 817,027 6,419 6,484 2,674 

8,201 581,386 515,784 14,299 14,779 4.985 

1,928 298,477 287, 684 7,061 7204 9,566 

3,597 806,698 800,528 8,881 6,020 2007 

2,452 OTB TST 268,801 6,732 5.451 2.370 

1,838 587,108 550,611 16,929 13,265 5.257 

1,916 812,661 808,732 8,996 7,788 2,645 

2 598,598 602,206 14,398 10,180 4,995 

2,614 857,110 853,021 9, ; alt 

9,012 288,919 281,404 6,498 5751 2,499 

2,067 827,692 $19,289 6,049 7,826 2,62 

1,996 187,268 135,190 4311 8,561 Ne 6 

2.750 582,325 518.471 11,016 11,328 pee 
2,989 578,899 544,776 11,776 11,418 ; 

8,159 890,809 886,157 9,789 9,837 sip 

2,402 259,096 251,196 5,442 4.945 2108 

1996 867,855 850,637 8,71T 7,818 a8 

9,025 366,617 865,137 9,582 7.445 8,576 

Esnas EEE 4 Be ee acs 2'405 301,653 284.725 6,817 5,73 2405 

Rorbiianiaen 8. act och sanc 2 2.625 501,084 490,852 14,668 11,618 Pie 

Gh ode eee eee 9,682 842,773 839,917 8.786 6,832 ee 

Bord eae US sd 2,193 1,392,041 1,447,764 49,118 82.441 US 

180. xe tks vows deeds ste 9.250 401,274 806,804 1 8,964 ps 

Ph. cor een 21354 414.618 898,250 7 8 oe ae ; 

acy ee 9,550 TAD TTT 761,158 23,168 16,826 oe 

uy-de-Déme... E 38,070 _ 571,690 566,463 18,226 12,885 het 
ryrénées (Basses)..........++. 9.945 435,486 426,700 11,468 9,18 E 

‘ 5 240,252 235,156 5,422 5.272 1,795 

nées (Hautes)............ 1,750 , , . ett ee 
*yrénées-Orientales........... 1,592 189,490 191,856 6,227 51 ; 

hone... 1,077 678,648 670,247 17,128 17,185 6,639 

adne (Hante).. is 2,062 817,706 803,088 7128 7,196 2,662 

adne-et-Loire. ‘ 8.302 600,006 598,344 16,298 18,664 5,589 

AENGIIR GS casio ssi 2,397 463,619 446,608 9,480 9,715 8,807 


OAD iter cleseis alsinjn's'o's'o fie. 
a CERRO like ioia sss : 


86,102,921 
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In the Annvat Cyonopzpr1a for 1875, atten- 


tion was called to the very favorable relation DEELST SENT General Elcetions (ee 
existing between the number of ‘births and Ain.....0.0..3 _ EGA 102,897 101,232 
marriages and that of deaths. This proportion ‘MSMe----.0---+s-+++++) as 148,397 
was mainly due to the natural reaction after Alpes (Basses).......... 42,082 41.417 
the destructive war with Germany, and could re au) SiniDOen30 ep ot yee 
hardly be expected to continue. The figures Tees, eee 109°629 108'664 
for the two years 1872 and 1878 are asfollows: Ardennes .....0.0.. 10. 89,012 88,937 
poe Line dovsie¥s cee heed ee 
; ‘ 72. a SUD ONS Save: seoaerere yoeecas 0, 
pee os | re ous Aide he asta eA: 87,645 89 
5 nee ior Aveyron. 4 saneeeneeees 113,780 11,026 
Be eenecs | Seek | Bel 28! ~—_-Belfort (territoire de)... 16,564 16,166 
Hae is 798064 s44'583  Bouches-du-Khone...... 127,917 126,883 
REM A Sabpennuogoon sumsa osc sven: ’ ; Calvados ../¢.22 5 ete. 128,282 117,898 
: Cantal ...... fesbya (asainte aratata 58,717 57,998 
A comparison of the two years shows that the Charente............... 110,098. 107,418 
marriages have diminished 81,516, or 8.93 per Qparente-Infirienre.....| Totnes 73109 
cent., the births 19,636, or 2. 03 per cent., while Corréze............0+- 82,808 82,052 
the deaths have increased 51. 524, or 6. 58 Pol eae cee pe fnaee 
cent. These got are oie AE the three G¢tes-au-Nord.......... 161,225 1oss20 
the population as follows: Greuses . 225 sci certo BE y 
great classes of the pop Dordogne ....... ah 140,758 138,241 
Increase (I. ) or po cea bs 
CLASSES. 1872. 1878. rome , ; 
Decrease (D.). are... i 112.989 110,193 
Kure-et-Loir............ 82,205 79,989 
MARRIAGES. Finistére ..0....:tsssas. 157,266 151,089 
Department of the Seine.| 25,131 22,750 D. 2,381 ALIS cctes cements 129,053 126,772 
Population of the towns.| 86,428 79,695 D. 6,73 Garonne (Haute)........ 141,236 182,167 
Rural population....... 241,195 218,793 D, 22,402 OUB ore ie mioteiste croton ely 90,466 86,383 
Gironde: 9. hick eee 205,513 194,983 
BIRTHS. Here Sla)eiels cicisis= eisieialors z aoe Eyes 
Department of the Seine. 63,374 | 66,639 | D. 1,735 e-et-Vilaine........... 150,08 148,1 
Popuhition of the towns.| 255,552 | 252,690 | D. 2,862 nee ap tar oe ees guns 
Rural population. ....... 642,074 | 627,085 D. 15,039 Wirehe i ee 160.919 4157307 
DEATHS, : es Reis omiste ser aecreles 2 es eae 
Department of the Seine., 49,205 | 62114 | I. 2909 Toiret-Cher 0 7187 ka TeD 
Population of the towns.| 223,658 239,748 I. 16,090 Loretta eee. j i ; et j 4 146.812 133/396 
Rural population........ 520,201 552,726 I 31,475 Loire (Haute)........... 81.191 80.806 
Be Teen wore entoricure.cn eens. 155,364 150,877 
The number of still-born children from 1869 Hate: tn BS 
to 1873 were—in 1869, 45,280 ; in 1870, 45,169; 102/094 99 128 
in 1871, 40,315; in 1872, 43,967; in 1878, 37,444 37,091 
149,686 145,95) 
44,487, ; : : 142,389 187,988 
The number of marriages, which had risen 110,495 108,256 
in 1872 to such an unusual height, fell again 75,969 14,074 
ss S val = Ttametollae ine kab 95,502 93,607 
during the year 1873. e following table 111448 109,148 
; shows the proportion of marriages to the total se8 He yt 
population from 1825 to 1873: 95028 "98°609 
TEARS 3S. arn agnabepecce 1 to 128 inhabitants. $26,806 $16,738 
TUES Re ap econ enedosenos 1 to 126 113,961 110,541 
Tig Eset bise hae aC PH ER eone 1 to 1 “ 113,805 111,550 
SESE ae i ler 55 1tol “ 204,319 199,917 
1845-1868.....varying from 142 agen to 118 (1858), y- 168,576 167,588 
1869 -..1 to 121 inhabitants. Pyrénées ce odag 105,005} | 103,853 
..1 to 166 w Pyrénées (Hautes). . ==-- 66,860\« + ~+}{ 65,633 
1 to 139 De, 0 Pyrénées- Orientales, Wend 52,991 at 


1 to 102 Wo Wo sa neas GABRbb..0 onc 172,078» 


Agogenk | Sadne (Haute)..........) 88771 
The number of illegitimate children has since Berthe.- a ree cs 

1825 been invariably from seven to eight per Savoie............... vee 67,831 
cent. of all the children born. From 1861 to Bevote (Hlaute)..-.-2-.., ae 
QING) i... cba scare mi 459,337 
1866 it amounted, on an average, to 7.56 per Seine-Inférieure ........| 188,346 
cent.; in 1873 to 7.46 percent. In the depart- . Seine- et-Mamne,.1..., 20 
: ment of the Seine they constituted in 1873 Saves (Deux) cia TE) 98.988 


, 24.61, and in 1873 25.21 per cent.; in the haces tameg ae 162,783 
towns, by which name the French statisticians 28s 
designate all the communes with more than 
2,000 inhabitants, i in 1872, 10.42, and in 1873, 
10.69; in the rural communities, i in 1872, 4, 08, 
nd i in 1873, 4.27 per cent. 
The following table exhibits the number of 
_ voters who in 1875 were entitled to take part | 


general and municipal élections: * = = 
a a Z ev eae bid | 
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Among the married people the percentage of illiterates to the number married was as follows: 
1869. 18%8. 
CLASSES OF POPULATION. 
Males. Females. Bath hexss Males. Females. polenes 
together, together, 
Department of the Seine. 8.97 11.58 TTT 2.89 7.75 5.82 
Population of the towns ore 20.23 83.83 27.08 17.15 29.44 28.20 
BULA DODMIATION cise. aie cacee sc ccieceisiee 28.11 40.20 84.16 25.00 86.90 30.95 
France 24.49 36.62 80.55 2148 | 82.08 __ 2198 


In 1874 the population of Paris was 1,851,- 
(92, but had fallen to 1,799,250 on January 1, 
876. 

‘The budget for 1876, voted by the National 
Assembly, comprised the following sources of 
evenue and branches of expenditures: 


REVENUE, Frances, 


The public debt, according to the Buds of 
1876, was as follows (in franes) : 


DEBT. Interest. Capital. 
Consolidated debt......... ee 747,998,866 | 19,900,206,900 
Capital that may be called in..| 277,599,888 | 8,503,000, 000 
Dette viagere.. 5... 0ssccee PQS TG BAC | o-0)5)\arsisiciertere . 


MET TASES ooh fo < o-aciciece on i 408,700 Wotal ica cme sa celenies sereen cy ‘150, 375,050 23,408,206,900 
Stamps and enregistrement 9. 489, 815 
Produce of forest8..........2.0004 Cot 88,064,680 On January 1, 1873, the new army law of 
-- 50 CS TES eee 598'616 465 August 16, 1872, w ent into operation. Its 
Produce of posts........-....ss.s...+ 110,176,000 first article enacts universal liability to mili- 
Y Asciaaale eae ky Peary ire: shewtarassiiverela'e ie 437, 36 tary service. Every Frenchman capable of 
RENAN AY TAMMIE AS «6 25.» oonieee's 5 bearing arms must serve for twenty years, 
Berea eMecctee Wrens bs «5 sieiae <ceaye + 2,575,028,582 namely, four years in the standing army, five 
; years in the reserve of the standing army, five 
Hibiey ot So aie be oae years in the territorial army (Landwehr), and 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs... 11,255,500 six years in the reserve of the territorial army 
Ministry of the Interior........ 85,406,084. (Landsturm) F 
Ministry of Public instruction,--...-.. "seayo4) ‘The recruiting in 1874 showed that the num- 
Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce _19,136,500 ber of the young men registered in the military 
eS TES.» vs --+ <5 25s phraene a lists as becoming twenty years old in 1873 
Meter otic Ney... eet gpg ae (‘class of 1873”) was 296,504. In addition 
Ages erention of a tee Sichen to these there were 21,022 properly belonging 
ee meorennyynt of Algiers... nets Pak to the class of 1872. Of these numbers there 
SOUR esis i040 mctanete cleiee Reap A 2,570,505,513 were: 
Class of Class of 
/ ATEN: 1873, 1879. , 
MPD U ae IMOTISOL VCCI EL. ciclo ccc occ senda Mca. cabele cMerjetues on aeemotaweteos ocicie rotanes a LOU AeD. 6,797 
. Exempted on account of family relations (eldest Romlot alwidowsetes) see. 5. Heese ckete ance dere 42,933 945 
. Exempted partly, or conditionally, on account of their calling (priest teachers, ete.).......20s00es 26,705 53 
. Reserved for sanitary and other services ........ PHENO « <:c ale Hiaierelere Kistne 6 vossibtaretetcls elarels sTuiclstargisiaia's 27,427 2,826 
. Put back for one year steit 21,855 8,769 
. Rejected on account of bodily infirmities Pe ue SONS dretia:oisieie Smee = SC EE IC Mefsiiersasleaabiein's 25,659 2,182 
PUGTAL Mam coe ee eee + 508s oh Ge ieip eters o uiovaree ROAR a sicte ee efsteleretosisi cies bisvente leit’ oisyasiaini .-. | 296,504 21,022 


Of the men declared fit for service, 6,056 
vere assigned to the navy for a service of ‘five 
ears. The remaining 146,369 men of the class 
f 1873, and the 6,797 of the class of 1872, 
vere divided into two sections: 


a Class of Class of Total. 
1873. 1872 
. For five years’ service in the stand- 
eaneeny (class of 1872 only four 


89,030 8,942 92,972 


Perr eer eee 


rs). 
abet all those who may be 
 furloughed after a service Ho 
_ six to twelve months.. + 57,339 


Asa small number of young men are always 
after having been declared fit for 
the number really entering the army 
timated at about 165,000. The num- 
‘men who, in accordance with the 
were allowed to enlist as volun- 


2,855 60,194 


ons of a higher erate, or on 


( Rant ot as graduates of edu-— 


account of having passed the examination pre- 
scribed by law, was 13,314. 

By a law of July 24, 1873, on the reorgani- 
zation of the army, France is divided into 
eighteen districts, each of which is occupied 
by an army corps. One army corps, moreover, 
is organized in Algeria. Each of the eighteen 
army corps consists of two divisions of infan- 
try, one brigade of cavalry, one brigade of ar- 
tillery, one battalion of engineers, one squad- — 
ron of the train, a general staff, and the subor- 
dinate staffs. The composition of the army, 
in time of peace, wall be as follows: 


a ery Se cay 


APHMOry. 5 occ ¢ 
Engineers ...... 
Treen sec 
Staff... 


. 
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. To this number may be added the second 
division of the yearly contingent, amounting 
to about 60,000 men, who serve from six to 
twelve months, and swell the number of the 
army to 501,007 men. In time of war, the 


army will be composed as follows: 
Field army (divided into 19 army corps and 9 di- 
VISIONS Of CAVALTY).. 0... onli seciletelereels efemcleteermere 880,000 
Battalions, squadrons, batteries, etc., of the armée 
active remaining in France and Al Otiatinente sss. 50,000 


Garrison troops, according to the estimates of the 

army commission (in companies of 500 men each), 220,000 
"Phe territorial army + sence dlews mesh eae 560,000 
Garrison troops of the territorial army ‘ 
Corps forestier and douaniers........... 


Total...\.-5:cjais'atesalehteleyeieteleert ale avers teins lore emteaertver 1,750,000 


The army commission estimated the terri- 
torial army at only two battalions of together 
474,840 men, exclusive of the staffs. In the 
total as above are included four regiments of 
marines. The degree of instruction received 
by the ‘class of 1873” was as follows: 


INSTRUCTION. Men, Percentage. 

Not able to read or write.............] 51,620 17.41 
Ablot0 res Onlygricic. .: scces closest 6,022 2.03 
Able to read and write......... ieee 86,794 12,41 
Able to read, write, and cipher........ 190, 578 64,28 
Number having received diplomas as 

bachelors of arts or sciences........] ° 1,964 0.66 
Umino Wa tia cio: cte aitissintetetatsish have ole io roinvele 9,526 |. 3.21 


The navy was composed as follows, accord 
ing to the budget of 1875: 


| 
VESSELS. Tron- | Others.! Total. | Sailors. 
clads. 
Fully-equipped vessels........ is 35 | 92 
Vessels for the post-service, 28,481 
and trial vessels.......... 19 43 
Total.......ceseeeeee--| 26 | 128 | 154 | :28,481 
RSOrV6..5 <ss00c es. sepeitis 31 47 8 Mest 


The following table exhibits the movement: 
of French commerce from 1859 to 1874: 


GENERAL COMMEROE. 
YEARS. 


SPECIAL COMMEROE, GOLD AND PRECIOUS METALS, 


Imports. Exports. 


Imports, Exports, Imports. Exports. 


1874..] 4,422,500,000 | 4,702,100,000 

1873..| 4,576,400,000 | 4/822,300,000 

1872..| 4501,600,000 | 4,756,600,000 

1869-1873..| 4,107,000,000 | 4,061,300,000 

Annual average 1864-1868..| 3,813,800,000 | 8,988,800,000 
1859-1868..| 21846,600,000 | 3,088,200,000 


8,507,700,000 | 8,701,100,000 | 952,000,000 | 159,000,000 
8,554,800,000 | 3,787,300,000 | 565,000,000 | 492,000,000 
3,570,300,000 | 3,761600,000 | $83,000,000 | 34,000,000 
3,842,500,000 | 8.259,700,000 | 462,000,000 | 871,000,000 
9,858,700,000 | 2,961,800,000 | 799,000,000 | 451,000,000 
2,121,100,000 | 2,271,000,000 | 607,000,000 | 513,000,000 


The foreign countries chiefly interested in 
and 1874, were the following: 


the trade of France in the years 1872, 1873 


IMPORTS. | EXPORTS. 
COUNTRIES. 
1872. 1878. 1874, 1872. | 1878. 1874. 
Great Britain. soe.cuiee--eseee 662,600,000 | 595,900,000 591,700,000 931,900,000 | 920,500,000 | 987,100,000 


iets 440,400,000 474,600,000 
worse ; 375,200,000 845,900,000 
858,000,000 811,100,000 
op SaaQGCeL. Se 97,400,000 91, 300; 000 

LEB pereioloietstote tettiate ot aise oie eteis 123,500,000 141) 000, 000 
Mel erate stele lca otersiolaisisieya) steeiate 120,400,000 136, 800, 000 
Daeetictisch eters eisielaictasere 22,500,000 39,700,000 
Shagugwe Can GUOEE IaeGe 23,300,000 83,500,000 


aislt eR nese dele 1,100,000 300,000 

Netherlands 72000). seis 211s sic 82,300,000 40,000,000 
Portucalaemstacees see eis clove vcs 12,000,000 15,100,000 
Anstro-Hungary............+. 46,200,000 54,500,000 
MUPKCYrcretssaencascdcensee st 159,400,000 173,900,000 

Groene) eee a ct ciesae nscale es 7,100,000 4,500,000 

Malta, Gibraltar.............. 8,400,000 900,000 

unis iri polite sic. sce tiew § 28,600,000 24,000,000 

Uae Ae aoan aa Sena siemens 48,700,000 46,300,000 

| £ x i Vreedeeaarhiseds 204,800,000 199.500,000 
‘British Ameriéa.s.....i400.% 4,500,000 | . 1,200,000 

Past 27,100,000 23, 600, 000 

. ‘Hayti Rasa boetstes ote ieee coteieiers aie 22,900,000 35,700,000 

eee eMoxico 2th ont ROEM 6,100,000 4,900,000 
- Colombia ........... Bist sieisia 8,600,000 12,200,000 
me Figesiarhonigsteelesicie = 6,200,000 11,300,000 
Br aan npansaoe Manet aaedtnor ‘ 40,400,000 54,900,000 

aha as GG iecnert 49,000,000 41,800,000 

ede wiine Republio.. seeeeeee| 103,800,000 1 05, 100, 000 

Oh ioeticcaasasan ost etelioe: 16,200,000 14,000,000 

7 Pers Ht nae camnaeeeceeee 23,200,000 51,300,000 
Other countries in deen’ eis 2, 500, 000 ik 300,000 


British hone BO aoe "100,000 77,000, 000 

? 50, 700, 000 52) 200, 000 
35, 000, Oe 20, 300, 000 
4; 000, 000 3, 500, 000 


3 ee, 000 3,292 292,500,000 


6 100, 000 
"46, ‘400, 000} 49; 800, 000 | 
6, 800, 000 4,000, 000 


409,300,000 | 478,900,000 | 470,200,000 | 523,500,000 
383,900,000 | 228,800,000 | —-229'800,000 | —204°200,000 
313,500,000 | 409,600,000 | 463,300,000 | 413,600,000 
96,200,000 | 294,500,000 | $37,200,000 | —299.700,000 
129:900,000 | 112,800,000 | 110,100,000 | 189,200,000 
183,200,000 41,500,000 40,600,000 36,100,000 
38,100,000 | 9,900,000 10,900,000 11,300,000 
$3,800,000 11/400,000 10,700,000 12/100,000 
600,000 4,700,000 4100,000 4,800,000 
30,100,000 35,300,000 33,200,000 $4,500,000 
12/400,000 15,300,000 21,500,000 21:100.000 
66,200,000 8,000,000 17,300,000 15,300,000 
170,800,000 81,500,000 88,900,000 82,000,000 
5,200,000 14,400,000 15,300,000 15,600,000 
4,100,000 3,600,000 4,600,000 
24°800,000 9'200,000 12'900,000 
52,900,000 40/100,000 | 44500000 
241°500,000 | —832;500,000 | 291,300,000 
3,200,000 12,300,000 10,600,000 
23,100,000 26,100,000 23,400,000 
32'200,000 | 11/300,000 12,400,000 
7 500,000 17,900,000 

30,500,000 30,100,000 
5,500,000 7,000,000 
73,400,000 72/100,000 
46,400,000 | 86,600,000 
101'300,000 95,800,000 
44°100,000 46,000,000 
44°400,000 40,500,000 
~18'900,000 | 19,000,000 


112100,000 8,500,000 | 
6,700, 000 5,500,000 | 


20,700,000 
9,400,000 | 
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IMPORTS, EXPORTS. 
COLONIES, 
1872. 1878. 1874. 1872. 1878. 1874, 
Miporinipen os iy orcene nds’ criss 138,100,000 | 148,600,000 | 112,900,000 | 140,600,000 | 140,800,000 | 135,600,000 
Jenegambia . 10,800,000 10,800,000 11,600,000 6,400,000 4,700,000 4,600,000 
Romntonm abe. sae gaan -| 20,600,000 19,100,000 23,300,000 10,500,000 10,700,000 10,900,000 
t.-Pierre and Miquelon......] 28,500,000 28,800,000 25,500,000 7,100,000 7,500,000 7,000,000 
Martinique... .+-.-..ce- e+e. 20,600,000 19,800,000 21,500,000 19,700,000 15,100,000 18,100,000 
RUAUSIOUROM esis neces ese. 19,500,000 21,000,000 15,300,000 17,200,000 14,100,000 12,200.000 
french Gufand............... 400,000 200,000 500,000 4,200,000 5,400,000 4,400,000 
-ossessions in India.......... 8,800,000 11,200,000 8,100,000 800,000 600,000 700,000 
st.-Marie, Mayotte..... Reeieoe 2,100,000 2,800,000 2,300,000 800,000 700,000 400,000 
WG i ee 248,900,000 | 262,300,000 21,600,000 | 206,800,000 | 199,100,000 188,900,000 _ 


The total commerce of France with foreign 
‘ountries, and with its colonies, accordingly 
vas as follows : 


Imports. Exports, 
8,570,300,000 8,761,600,000 
8,554,500,000 8,787,300,000 
8,507,700,000 8,701,160,000 


n 1875 the imports amounted to 8,672,300,000 


francs, and the exports to 4,022,162,000 francs. 
—tThe coal and iron production in 1875 was as 
follows: Coal, 169,490,315 metrical hundred- 
weights; cast-iron, 14,157,283; iron bars, 7,554, - 
422; railroad-tracks, 1,189,589; sheet-iron, 
1,149,312; steel, 2,516,374; and cast-steel, 61,- 
431 metrical hundred-weights. 

The movement of shipping in 1873 was as 
follows (of coasting-vessels only statistics of 
1872 have been published) : 


ENTERED. CLEARED, 
CLASSES OF VESSELS. TOTAL, IN BALLAST, TOTAL. IN BALLAST, 
Vessels, Tons, Vessels, Tons. Vessels. Tons. Vessels. Tons. 

. Sea-going vessels: 
RONCHE. ss... Seemeeicta saie\sra'e 11,073 | 2,470,000 10,001 | 2,390,000 12.158 | 2,690,000 8,567 | 2,190,000 
Horeiga PRS) ae. . a 24,206 | 5,300,000 | 21,970 | 4,980,000 | 24,268 | 5,280,000 | 14,190 | 2,970,000 

r— 

Steamers............ ae 11,686 | 4,820,000 | 11,020 | 4,070,000 | 12,048 | 4,420,000 | 9.578 | 8,490,000 
Sailing-vessels .............. 28,593 | 8,450,000 | 10,951 | 8,800,000 | 24,873 | 8,550,000 | 18,184 | 1,660,000 
Metal 1813, ..:..<....... 35,279 | 7,770,000 | 31,971 | 7,870,000 | 36,421 | 7,970,000 | 22,757 | 5,150,000 
Mataletwae..!.c ce. ..| 88,552 | 7140000 | 29.893 | 6,720,000 | 85,064 | 7,450,000 | 23,211 | 5,170,000 
. Coasting-vessels (1872)........ | 77,120 | 8,710,000 | 61,074 | 2,880,000 | 77,120 | 3,710,000 | 61,074 | 2,880,000 


The commercial navy on December 81, 1874, 
vas as follows: 


CLASSES OF VESSELS. | Vessels. Tons. Crews. 

siling-vessels.......... 15,002 842,726 

, ween] 522° | —toaipast| 98,022 

ir 

‘or port service......... 862 7,902 1,678 

‘ishing-vesseis. . Bis 9,556 139,201 140 

oasting-vessels.. hicls Gers 2,837 124,698 10,994 

ONE VOYAGe.......-..-. 2,461 746,512 31,210 

essels out of use, or ’ 

probably lost......... 808 18,959 ae aes 
Total, 1874........ .| 15,524 | 1037272 | 98,029 
_ Total, MBTGuesselvtses! 15,559 1,068,031 98,989 


The postal statistics for 1873 and 1874 were: 


narra ITEMS. 1878. 1874. 
pmmon Ietters. 2... eso $34,694,165 343,808,790 
tered oan rh Di 6.374.218 | 6,404,157 
Ts. nted matter, OS- 
‘aheane MA test 831,785,728 | 368,781,045 
ae i SEA 110.416355 | 113,659,369 
ditures (francs). WIS) wlootiiit | 71126,599 
St Ue 87,419,288 | 42,532,840 


ilroads of France are private roads, 
2d by the Government at the 
hi eir charters. According to the 
Centrale d Ohemins de Fer, the 
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number of kilometres in operation on January 
il 1874, 1875, and 1876, was as follows: 


YWARS. Kilometres, 
STAN cartraere Rare state Reafvie COO CHOI AS 20,005 
ASTD. ictate clei atdhalclsieieeteovderegias ere lseerd ses « 20,771 
1876..... MIR raretee ote cic iets feiscorelo(oiwiaceiaistaiats 21,761 


The statistics of telegraphs for 1875 were as 
follows: 


Government stations..........+-.--- awe 2,817 
Length of lines (kilometres) {Sot yee Sor 51,700 
Length of wires se ateriateprees s . _ 148,284 
Dispatches in 1873........ enttness Grater gotnng 6,550,623. 
Receipts (franes) iad. bo fd. els cece tlle. ad 15, 758, 995 
Expenditures (francs).............. . 14, "682, 000 


The donations to public institutions, while 
varying between 12,000,000 and 19, 000, 000 
francs from 1861 to 1871, rose in 1872 to 98, - 
000,000 francs, and in 1873 to 31,318, 381 
francs. In 1873 they were donated "for the 
following purposes: 


Francs, vs 
To religious orders...... Muna ees LER DO CEG 
To hospitals and charitable institutions. .. 18,769,164 
To asylums and houses of refuge.......-. 87,556 
To institutions of public instruction...... 433, 604. 
To academies and learned bodies......... $7,000 io ay 
To communities........ aighcteveael av vere, "4,000, (COME ’ 
Ordo part Ment 2 40.s\c.c/ei soe ls.c ie eried/be:5 708,000 Pah 

u 


Totals Geeta, Ween teserewaices sc 31,318,381 j ry} 


- The French colonies and dependencies hs 
according to the latest official reports, fs 
lowing area and population : : 
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COLONIES AND DEPENDENCIES, Area, sq.m, Population. 
Algeria (1875)......scsesccseresness 258,217 | 2,448,691 
I. CoLontes, 
Asia. 
1. India: Pondichéry, Chander- 
nager, Karikal, Mahé, Yana- p 
On (1872) ioca she de see ae 191.85 | 266,308 
2, French Cochin-China (1878)... | 21,716.49 | 1,526,867 
Total possessions in Asia...... 21,907.84 | 1,793,175 
Oceanica, 
1. New Caledonia and Loyalty 
Talands (1872) saeaeeeeee ee 7,614.51 64,600 
2. Marquesas Islands (1871)...... 478.36 4,200 
8, Clipperton Island............. Pt Oa all am ay 
Total, Oceanica nt. wsmss-etee 8,094.99 | ~-68,800 
Africa (exclusive of Algeria). 
1. Senegambia (18T2)............ ? 215,244 
B.. GObUW od el scree okiak wate ian belh og ieleniayet 8,000 
8. Réunion (1874). oo cn... ewe 969.70 183,529 
4, Mayotte and Nossi Bé (1871).. 195.17 21,424 
5. St.-Marie (1875) ......, 222-008 67.18 6,564 
ROtal AtriCh.\.sctelsteisic'cia's wise 1,232.05 | 429,761 
America. | 
St.-Pierre, Miquelon, ete. (1872).. 81.22 4,984 
Martinique (1873)............00 881.42 153,384 
Guadeloupe and dependencies an 
(ISTO) Mss ctucteeeaneeee .| 712.44 | 168,657 
French Guiana (1872)............ 46,879.77 24,171 
otal, Am erica sinclar. 6 sels 48,054.85 846,156 
Total colonies (except Algeria) | 79,287.78 | 2,636,782 
If. DEPENDENCIES. 
Asia,—Cambodia (1874)............. 82,379,29 890,000 
Oceanica, 
1, Tahiti, Moorea, Tetuaroa, 
Maitea (1864).............. 461.78 18,847 
2. Tubai, Varitu, and Rapa...... 55.80 675 
8. Tuamota Islands (79)......... 2,572.54 8,000 
4, Gambier Islands (6) .......... 11.48 1,500 
Total, OGeanica xsvan cee ees 8,101.60 24,000 
Total dependencies........... 85,481.59 914,000 


Colonies and dependencies .... |114,769.32 8,550,782 


The new year opened with a conflict in the 
ministry. The electoral rescripts of MM. Léon 
Say, Dufaure, and Wallon, to their officials, 
were of a very liberal character. Owing to a 
difference of opinion in the cabinet on this 
subject, MM. Say and Dufaure handed in their 
resignations, but a compromise was eventually 
brought about. The elections for the 225 sen- 
ators to be chosen by the departments were 
held on January 30th, after the senatorial elec- 
tors had been chosen on the 16th. Previous 
to the election, on January 13th, President 
MacMahon issued the following proclamation : 


Frenonmen: For the first time in five years you 
are called upon to participate in a general election. 
Five years ago you desired order and peace, and at 
the price of the most cruel sacrifices, and after the 
greatest of trials, you obtained them. 

- You still desire order and peace. The senators 
and deputies you are about to elect must codperate 
with the President ofthe Republic to maintain them. 
We must apply, with common accord and sincerity, 


~ _ the constitutional laws, the revision whereof I alone, 


til 1880, have the right to propose. 4 
ter so much agitation, discord, and misfortune, 
se is necessary for the country, and I think her 
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institutions ought not to be revised before they ar 
honestly tried. But to try them as the salvation o: 
France requires, it is indispensable that the conser 
vative and truly liberal policy, which I always in 
tended to pursue, should prevail, 

To uphold it I appeal for union among those wh 
place the defense of social order, respect for law, anc 
patriotic devotion, above their recollections, aspira 
tions, or party engagements. I invite them to rall; 
around my government. It is necessary that th 
sacred rights which survive all governmenta 
changes, and the legitimate interests which ever; 
administration is bound to protect, should enjoy | 
full security under a strong and respected govern 
ment. 

It is necessary not only to disarm those who migh 
disturb the security now, but to discourage thos 
who threaten its future by the propagation of anti 
social and revolutionary doctrines. 

France knows that 1 neither sought nor desire 
the power I am invested with, but she may rel; 
upon my exercising it without weakness. 

In order to fulfill to the end the mission in 
trusted to me, I hope God will aid me, and that th 
support of the nation will not fail me. 

M. MacMAHON, 
President of the French Republic. 

Countersigned, 

Burret, Vice-President of the Council. 


As the results of the elections for the elector 
were unknown, considerable interest was man 
ifested when the latter met to vote for sen 
ators. The results of the election were as fol 
lows: 92 Republicans, 15 Constitutionals, 4 
Bonapartists, 36 Legitimists, 26 Orleanists, an: 
11 Clericals. Adding these to the life-sena 
tors elected in 1875, the Senate stood as fol 
lows in the beginning of the year: 148 Repub 
licans; 24 OConstitutionals, of whom 12 wer 
considered doubtful; 26 Orleanists; 24 Legit 
imists, friendly to the Government; 21 ex 
treme Legitimists; 45 Bonapartists; and 1 
Clericals—299 in all, one life-senator havin 
died shortly after his election. The two mos 
important features of the senatorial contes 
were the firm establishment of the republic 
and the overthrow of the Bonapartists. Im 
mediately after the senatdrial elections th 
contest for the Chamber of Deputies begar 
In Ajaccio Prince Napoléon Jéréme accepte 


-& nomination for deputy against Rouher, th 


ex-minister of the empire. The Prince Im 
perial addressed a letter to the Bonapartist 
of Ajaccio, directing them, as his father’s hei 
to vote for Rouher against Prince Napoléo1 
thus completing the split in the family. Th 
elections took place on February 20th, result 
ing in a choice in 406 districts, only makin 
106 second ballots necessary. The secon 
elections took place on March 5th. The tots 
result of the two elections was as follows 
Republicans of all shades 270, Radicals 6( 
Bonapartists 92, Liberal Conservatives 5: 
Legitimists 86—total 516. The Republican 
carried rather more than half their candidate: 
the Conservatives four-elevenths, and the Bc 
napartists three-fifths. The aggregate vote 
given comprised 685,852 to Republicans, ¢ 
6,179 to each candidate ; 302,523 to Bonapart 
ists, or 6,577 to each candidate; 851,145 t 


Conservatives, or 5,680 to each candidat 
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Adding together the first and second ballots, 
the Republicans had 4,687,117 votes, the Con- 
servatives 2,147,094, and the Bonapartists 
1,699,411. This gave the Republicans a major- 
ity of 1,024,467 over the other two parties put 
together. The aggregate total of the two bal- 
lots was 8,533,612, nearly the same as at the 
plébiscite of 1870, when 7,000,000 voted ‘ Oui” 
and 1,500,000 “Non” only. By a singular 
coincidence, the empire had nearly the same 
numbers as its adversaries then had, and vice 
versa. 

The election was generally considered a de- 
cided check to Bonapartism. In Ajaccio two 
ballots were necessary, resulting in the election 
of M. Rouher over Prince Napoléon Jéréme. 

The most significant fact in connection with 
the election was the defeat of M. Buffet in 
four different districts. This was considered 
as a popular vote of censure of his policy, and 
led to his resignation on February 21st. On 
March 9th a new ministry was formed, under 
the presidency of M. Dufaure. Four mem- 
bers of the old cabinet retained their port- 
folios—MM. Dufaure, Decazes, Léon Say, and 
De Cissey. Five new men entered the cabinet, 
of whom four belong to the Left Centre. M. 
Ricard, who took the Interior, was the re- 
porter on the electoral law voted by the last 
Assembly. He was defeated at the elections. 
M. Waddington, Minister of Education, is the 
son of an Englishman, but was born in France. 
He formed part of the last Casimir Périer 
cabinet, which fell with M. Thiers. M. Chris- 
tophéle, Minister of Public Works, was for- 
merly President of the Left Centre. M. Teis- 
serenc de Bort took the portfolio of Commerce, 
which he held under M. Thiers. He presided 
over the Sugar Committee, and several of the 
able reports drawn up by him on that subject 
have been published. Lastly, Admiral Fouri- 
chon took the Marine Department. He belongs 
to the Right Centre, and performed the same 
functions under the Tours and Bordeaux Gov- 
ernment. The preliminary meeting of both 
Chambers was held on March 7th. In both 
Assemblies the President of the Provincial 
Bureau was appointed by seniority, the young- 
est members being secretaries. The sitting 
lasted only a few minutes. On the following 
day the formal opening of the session took 
place. The Chamber of Deputies assembled 
atilp.m. M. Raspail, as senior deputy, pro- 
visionally occupied the presidential chair, and 
the six youngest members acted as secretaries. 
After the formation of the bureau the sitting 
was suspended, and the president, accompanied 
by the secretaries and a great number of depu- 
ties, left the hall to attend the ceremony of the 
transmissions of powers. This ceremony took 
ee in the Hercules Saloon. The Duke d’Au- 
‘diffret-Pasquier occupied the post of honor, 
and was surrounded by the bureau of the old 
‘Assembly and the ministers, MM. Dufaure, 
‘Léon Say, Wallon, and Caillaux. Many old 
and new deputies were present. The Duke 
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d’ Audiffret-Pasquier delivered a speech, which 
the Republicans concurred in considering firm 
and suitable to the occasion. He said: “I 
welcome the new representatives of the pub- 
lic powers, who haye been freely elected. 
Universal suffrage has just sanctioned the re- 
publican constitution of the 25th of February, 
which is a work of conciliation and appease- 
ment, and thus acquires a double authority. 
You will have to continue protecting the task 
of your predecessors and gather round the 
government of Marshal MacMahon, in order 
to insure the maintenance of order and peace, 
the repose necessary to the country, so that it 
may repair the disasters of the past and sup- 
port the burdens of the future. I hope the 
country will be pacified when you hand over 
your powers to your successors.” M. Gaul- 
tier de Rumilly, President of the Senate by 
seniority, said: ‘‘The Senate, the guardian of 
the constitution, will insure the preservation 
of peace and security for all interests, and will 
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lend its support to the marshal, the constitu- 
tional President of the Republic, on behalf of 
order and liberty at home and abroad.” M. 
Dufaure announced that the cabinet was 
intrusted by Marshal MacMahon with the 
duty of declaring that, with the aid of God 
and the codperation of the two Chambers, the 
marshal would govern conformably with the 
laws and with the view to the promotion of 
the honor and the interest of the country. 
The Duke d’Audiffret-Pasquier then declared 
the mission of the National Assembly to be at 
an end, and he delivered its powers to the new 
Chambers. At the close of the ceremony the 
Senate and the Chamber of Deputies com- 
menced their first regular sitting. On the re- 
sumption of the sitting of the Chamber of 
Deputies, M. Raspail delivered a short address, — 
in which he appealed to the members to dis~ Ps 
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play concord and devotedness to the country. 
The Chamber of Deputies elected M. Grévy 
its president by 462 out of 468 votes. The 
vice-presidents were MM. Lepére and Rameau, 
two thorough Republicans; M. Bethmond, an 
old Left Centre man, and Count Durfort de 
Civrac, In the Senate the Duke d’Audiftret- 
Pasquier was chosen president by 205 votes. 
There was no serious opposition. The vice- 
presidents chosen were MM. Martel and Du- 
clere, Republicans, who headed the poll; and, 
after them, the Conservatives General Lad- 
mirault and M. Andreu de Kordrel. Jules 
Simon, who was a candidate, was badly beat- 
en. The secretaries chosen were the Count de 
Saint-Vallier and M. Scheurer Kestner, Re- 
publicans. The questors elected were MM. 
Baze, Toupet des Vignes, and General Aurelle 
de Paladines. The ministerial statement was 
read simultaneously in the Senate and Cham- 
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aries will second our views by making the re- 
public understood and appreciated. We shall 
tell them that the republic, more than any 
other government, needs to repose upon the 
sacred laws of religion, morality, and family 
rights, upon respect for the inviolability of 
property, and upon labor encouraged and 
honored; lastly, that it will reject those war- 
like adventures in which governments have 
too frequently engaged.” The statement pro- 
ceeds to explain the condition of the finances. 
It states that the budget will be brought for- 
ward, balanced without any increase of taxa- 
tion, and therefore without imposing upon the 
tax-payers any new sacrifice, yet at the same 
time insuring the reimbursement of the debt 
due to the Bank of France. It adds: ‘ Our re- 
lations with foreign powers have in no way lost 
their amicable and pacific character. France 
has joined in the efforts made to put a stop 

to the disturbances in the 


western provinces of Tur- 


key. Westillretain a hope 


that the agreement of the 


great powers jointly af- 
firming their respect of 
treaties and their attach- 
ment to peace will bear 
fruit. No power has suf- 
fered more than we from 
the civil war which has 
desolated Spain, and none 
could see it brought to a 
conclusion with more live- 
ly and sincere satisfaction 
than ourselves. This pa- 
cification of the public 
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ber on March 15th, by M. Dufaure in the for- 
mer, and by the Duke Decazes in the latter. 
Speaking in the name of the Council of Minis- 
ters, it says: ‘‘The Republican Government, 
already founded, has been completed by the 
election of two great Assemblies, which con- 
stitute with that government the entirety of 
the public powers. Universal suffrage has 
sanctioned the great constitutional results ac- 
complished by the last Assembly. Power can- 
not have a higher origin in human society; 
never was a government more legitimately es- 
tablished.” After referring to the terms of 
the presidential proclamation of the 13th of 
January, which maintained that the existing 
institutions ought not to be revised until they 
had been subjected to an honest trial, the 
ministerial statement says: ‘These wise 
words will be our constant rule. The greatness 
and the future of our country depend upon 
the loyal practice of the constitutional laws, 
and we shall be faithful to the liberal con- 
servative spirit which has inspired them. In 
our relations with you, and in the preparation 
of future laws, we shall insist upon fidelity 
from our subordinates. The public function- 
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mind at both extremities 
of Europe, and the ar- 
dent desire for peace by 
which all peoples and all governments are ani- 
mated, will be favorable to the prosecution of 
the pending commercial negotiations. The ap- 
proaching expiration of the treaties of com- 
merce compels us to lay down a new econom- 
ical régime, to which our commercial relations 
with foreign countries will henceforth be sub- 
ject. We shall seek to spare industry the per- 
turbations to which it has been subject, as well 
as any future modifications of the tariff, by 
persevering in the wise policy of free trade. 
The reconstruction of our military status is 
gradually being effected, and you will have to 
settle the rules by which the administration of 
the army and staff are to be regulated.” The 
declaration then calls the attention of the 
Chambers to the depreciation and scarcity of 
the naval stores, and states that the alterations 
made in naval construction have induced the 
maritime powers to undertake fresh burdens. 
for the purpose of keeping pace with the im- 
provements of naval architecture. France is 
compelled to enter upon the same path, while 
proceeding with resolution and prudence. The 
Government will endeavor to give a well-con- 
sidered impetus to the execution of public 
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works. While seeking to reconcile important 
and justly-demanded liberties with the rights 
of the state and the necessary prerogatives of 
the executive power, it will submit proposi- 
tions with regard to the granting of degrees for 
superior education and the composition of the 
municipalities, The programme says in con- 
clusion: ‘It is not without emotion that we 
approach the first session of the Legislature 
under a constitutional republic. We foresee 
the difficulties it may present, but we presume 
to hope that they will be overcome through 
your confidence in the superior and loyal wis- 
dom of the President of the Republic, through 
the constant agreement of the two Chambers, 
and the general and passionate desire to see 
France rise again, rendered great by liberty, 
order, and peace.” The message produced a 
veneral impression of satisfaction among the 
members of the Republican party. The closing 
paragraph of the message was greeted with 
cheers by the Lett and the Centres. On March 
16th M. Ricard, Minister of the Interior, was 
elected a life-senator in the place of Larochette. 
On March 18th M. Waddington received the 
professors of the faculties and lyceums of 
Paris, on which occasion he addressed the fol- 
lowing words to them: 

‘““Gentlemen, I wish to inform you of my 
programme, the programme of my ministry 
as far as it concerns public instruction. I de- 
sire freedom of instruction; I consider it now, 
and have always considered it, necessary. But, 
with regard to the granting of degrees, it is 
my firm intention to restore this right to the 
state. The state only must possess the privi- 
lege of gr anting degrees. I haye always held 
ihe same opinion on this point.” On the 23d 
M. Waddington introduced a bill in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, abrogating the clauses of the 
iniversity law which permitted faculties un- 
sonnected with the state to grant degrees. 

On March 21st Victor Hugo read a motion 
n the Senate, proposing a general amnesty for 
1 acts committed during the reign of the 
Jommune., This motion created considerable 
‘xcitement among the members of the Right, 
me of whom, M. Paris, shouted, “Do you 
yropose amnesty even for the murderers of 
he hostages?’ To which M. Hugo did not 
‘eply. M. Dufaure proposed that the motion 
ye declared “urgent.” He said: ‘“ Among 
hose to whom the proposal applies are some 
vho regret the excesses into which circum- 
tances led them. By their toils and their re- 
rrets they have merited clemency. The Presi- 
lent will exercise the right of pardon in their 
avor. But for those who committed crimes, 
ind who, while remaining enemies to society, 
mploy upon the frontiers the most ingenious 
neans for introducing in France writings 
vhich calumniate society and the Government, 
mnesty is impossible, and the ministry will 
yppose it.” Urgency” was voted unani- 
nously. Inthe Chamber of Deputies a simi- 
ar motion was introduced by M. Raspail. 


This for a time caused a very spirited debate, 
the Bonapartists bitterly attacking the motion, 
and demanding the names of the deputies who 
signed it. One of their number, Paul de Cas- 
sagnac, said, ‘‘ We wish to know the members 
who composed, the Pantheon of assassins,” to 
which M. Perin, of the Left, replied,. “The 
assassins of the coup @état owe some indul- 
gence to the assassins of the Commune.” M. 
Ricard, Minister of the Interior, proposed that 
the amnesty motions be declared urgent, but 
added: ‘“‘The Government opposes all propo- 
sitions for amnesty. It firmly intends to cause 
the decisions of the tribunals to be respected. 
It would be dishonoring the country to treat 
the criminals of the Commune as victims of 
political discord.” MM. Raspail and Brisson, 
of the Left, opposed the motives for declaring 
urgency advanced by the Government. They 
claimed urgency solely in the name of human- 
ity. M. Ricard asked whether it would be 


humane to raise false hopes in the minds of 


relatives of the prisoners. He said the Presi- 
dent would reconcile his duties to the country 
with the rights of hnmanity. .‘‘ Urgency” was 
finally voted unanimously. On March 29th 
MM. Ricard and Dufaure gave evidence be- 
fore the Senate’s committee on the amnesty 
proposals. They pointed te documents show- 
ing that the majority of the convicts persist- 
ed in considering themselves political martyrs, 
and felt no regret for their crimes. The return 
of such men to society would constitute a pos- 
itive peril. The sentiments evinced in pam- 
phlets, journals, and speeches, by refugees 
abroad, also showed that they, if permitted to 
return to France, would bring back sentiments 
of hatred even more vehement than were dis- 
played during the Commune, and the intention 
of accomplishing so-called necessary reparation. 
Therefore, it was absolutely impossible to think 
of either partial or general amnesty in favor 
of such persons. The Government, however, 
wished largely to exercise clemency toward 
those who desired to live peaceably, and would 
take measures to bring about the extensive ex- 
ercise of President MacMahon’s right to par- 
don immediately upon the rejection of the 
amnesty motions. On March 30th the Senate 
arranged the method for the partial renewal 
of its membership every three years, as pre- 
scribed by the constitutional laws. The de- 
partments are divided, according to alphabeti- 
cal order, into three categories, each repre- 
sented by seventy-five senators. The first cat- 


egory comprised the departments from Ain to — 


Gard, including the colonies of Algeria, Gua- 
deloupe, and La Réunion. The second com- 
prised the departments from Garonne to Oise, 
including the colonies Constantine and Mar- 
tinique. The third took in the departments 


from Orne to Yonne, including the colonies 
Oran and Pondichéry. Lots were then drawn 
to decide the order in which the senators of the 
three categories must seek selection. The result 
was that the senators in the first category are 
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to retire after nine years, those in the second 
after three years, and those in the third after 
six years. The second category of senators 
thus obliged to retire at the expiration of three 
years includes at present fifty-one members 
of the Right and eighteen of the Left. 

The Chamber of Deputies, on March 30th, 
appointed a committee to consider the bill re- 
storing to the state the sole power of confer- 
ring university degrees. The majority of the 
committee, as constituted, were in favor of the 
bill. Thirty French bishops held a conference 
on the subject at the same time. The Cham- 
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ber of Deputies for some time continued to 
annul the elections of deputies for various rea- 
sons, most of them Legitimists and Bonapart- 
ists. Among them was the Count de Mun, 
whose election was canceled on account of un- 
due clerical influence, and M. Rouher, on ac- 
count of the letter of the prince imperial. 
The Count de Mun was reélected, while M. 
Rouher was defeated at the second ballot by 
Prince Napoléon Jéréme. 

On April 11th the Bonapartist deputies pro- 
posed that the House should proceed immedi- 
ately to the debate upon the amnesty question. 
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The Government, on the other hand, advo- 
cated its postponement until after the recess, 
and this course was adopted by a large ma- 
jority, all the groups of the Left, without ex- 
ception, voting with the Government. The 
proceedings commenced by M. Leblond read- 
ing the report of the amnesty committee, 
which concluded by recommending the rejec- 
tion of all the amnesty motions, whether of a 
general or partial character, and proposing in- 
stead that the President of the Republic should 
exercise the right of pardon to the fullest ex- 
tent. M. Leblond said the Commune was a 
great crime, and the proclamation of an am- 
nesty would spread terror through the rural 
districts, compromise the existence of the re- 
public, and, moreover, be an act of weakness. 
When M. Leblond concluded, the Bonapartists 
brought forward their motion in favor of the 
report being discussed at once, and they de- 
manded to know the views of the Government 
on the subject. M. Ricard, Minister of the 
Interior, said the Government had certainly 
asked that the proposal should be dealt with 
as urgent, but he considered it useless for the 
House to vote a law which the Senate would 
be unable to discuss for a month—namely, 
when it resumed its labors. He added that 
the country was not uneasy in regard to the 
amnesty, since it knew the views expressed 
by the Government and the conclusion of the 
report on the subject. M. Raoul Duval (Bo- 
napartist) replied that his party was anxious 


to see of what value the Republicans would be 
as a Government party. He thought the am- 
nesty question ought not to be subject to any 
delay. He added that the Bonapartists would 
offer no systematic opposition to the Constitu- 
tion. At this juncture M. Duval was inter- 
rupted by M. Ricard with the observation that 
a fallen party like that of the Bonapartists had 
no abdication to offer. M. Duval retorted that 
the minister’s interruption was malignant. He 
regretted the tendency of the cabinet to take 
up the inheritance of the Government of com- 
bat, and said, ‘‘ An offensive interruption may 
cause a digression in the discussion, but it will 
not induce us to deviate from our sentiments 
regarding the amnesty.”’ M. Ricard again ad- 
dressed the House, stating that on the eve of 
the recess the discussion could not be of a ma- 
ture and well-considered character. He was 
surprised at M. Duval being vexed at his in- 
terruption, which simply stated indisputable 
facts, inasmuch ‘as it affirmed the vote depos- 
ing the empire, which had been ratified by 
the country at the recent elections. The min- 
istry could not let pass unanswered the asser- 
tion that the Bonapartists would not sys- 
tematically oppose the Constitution—they who 
spoke unceasingly of its revision, and were 
concentrating all their hopes upon the period 
when a revision would be possible. M, Duval 


replied that he was not accustomed to see such 
firmness in a member of the Government. The 
habit of power would break the minister of 
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the practice of firmness. The minister was 
wrong in misunderstanding the intentions of 
the Bonapartists; they would not be irrecon- 
cilable enemies of the Constitution, and good 
policy would consist in not setting them aside, 
They only wished to make a trial of the Con- 
stitution, and desired above all to seo the ad- 
vanced Republican party, which triumphed at 
tho last elections, seated on the benches of the 
ministry. 

On May 12th the Republicans met with a 
serious loss by the death of M. Ricard, the 
Minister of the Interior. To was replaced in 
the cabinet by M. Maredre, his Under-Secre- 
tary of State. In the Senate, M. Buffet was 
elected as his successor in June. 

The Ohambers reassembled on May 10th, In 
the Ohamber of Deputies the amnesty question 
was again taken up. After a considerable do- 
bate, the Ohamber of Deputies, on May 18th, 
rejected the motion of M. Raspail for complete 
amnesty by a vote of 894 to 52. M.Mareou, 
Radical, introduced a motion for amnosty for 
all common-law offenses committed with a po- 
litical object. Minister Dufaure opposed the 
motion. Ie declared that pardons would be 
granted in the proportion in which the Oham- 
ber refrained from insisting upon amnesty. 
The Government would show no leniency 
toward those who continued to display vio- 
lence and hate in anonymous pamphlets and 
articles. M. Marcou’s motion was rejected by 
a largo majority. 
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On June Ist the Chamber of Deputies be- 
gan the debate on M, Waddington’s university 
education bill, and on June 7th passed it by a 
vote of 888 against 128. In the Senate con- 
siderable opposition was shown against‘it, On 
Juno 21st the bureaus of the Senate elected 
the committee on the university education 
bill. The committee consisted of six opponents 
and three supporters of the bill. This result 
was duo to the fact that the members of the 
Right were more equally distributed among 
the various bureaus instead of their strength 
being wasted by concentration on one or two. 
An examination of the total number of votes 
cast in the bureaus showed that 182 senators 
were opposed to the bill, and 181 in fayor of 
it, On July 21st it was finally defeated in the 
Senate by a vote of 144 to 189. 

On July 11th the municipal bill of the Duke 
de Broglio was reported by the committee to 
the Ohamber of Deputies. The committee's 
report provided that until an organic munici- 
pal law should be established the municipal 
councils should elect the mayors and deputy- 
mayors from among their own number by bal- 
lot; but the right of electing mayors shall not 
apply to communes—namely, principal towns 
of departments, arrondissements, and cantons, 
the mayors and deputy-mayors of which 
should be appointed from among the muni- 
cipal councilors by the President. On the other 
hand, the Republican deputies had promised 
their constituencies liberal reforms in this 
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question, and particularly tho abolition of the 
last clause. The cabinet thus found itself be- 
tween two opponents, neithor of whom would 
concede anything. The law was, however, 
passed on the 12th. Several amendments 
restricting the patronage of the Government 
were proposed, but they were rejected by 
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largo majorities, the greater part of the Re- 
publicans deeming it necessary to sustain the 
cabinet. 

While the republic gained more ground 
every day in the Chamber, the opposition in 
the Senate had been gaining considerably, and 
on July 25th all the factions of the Right defi- 
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nitely agreed to elect successively Legitimist, 
Orleanist, and Bonapartist candidates to the 
vacancies occurring upon the death of the pres- 
ent life-senators. But, in spite of this coa- 
lition, the Republicans succeeded in electing 
M. Dufaure, in place of Casimir Périer, who 
died July 6th, against M. Chesnelong, Legiti- 
mist, who was supported by the united Right, 
with the exception of the Right Oentre. 

On July 15th Gambetta, as chairman of the 
budget committee, reported that the discussion 
on the budget would be begun in the Chamber 
of Deputies on the following Monday, and that 
then the budgets for the ministries of War, 
of the Navy, of Justice, and of Instruction, 
and for Algeria, and the direct taxes, would 
be taken up, while the budgets of the other 
ministries, and the indirect taxes, should be 
reserved for an extra session. The Minister of 
Finance, however, desired the entire budget 
to be settled before adjournment. On August 
12th the Chambers were prorogued by a decree 
read by members of the cabinet, declaring, in 
virtue of Article II. of the Constitution, the 
ordinary parliamentary session closed. The 
budget was left in an unfinished state. 

Immediately after the adjournment of the 
Chambers, General de Cissey, who had held 
the ministry of War almost without interrup- 
tion since 1871, was dismissed at his own re- 
quest, and was immediately replaced by Gen- 
eral Berthaut. 

On October 8th, 83,000 communes elected 
their mayors. ‘The result was mostly the re- 
election of the former incumbents. Where 

. new ones were chosen, they were generally 
Republicans, and in some cases Bonapartists. 

The Chambers met again on October 30th, 
but adjourned after a short session, the Senate 
until November 6th, and the Chamber of Dep- 
uties until the 3d. On the 3d the Duke Decazes, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, read a statement 
in the Chamber, with regard to the Eastern 
question, as follows: ‘France sympathizes 
with the Latin Christians in the East, and will 
take every opportunity to defend their cause. 
France has not sacrificed a particle of its dig- 
nity, but it will observe under all circum- 
stances the strictest neutrality, and will not 
enter upon a war in which the welfare, the 
dignity, or the safety of the country is not 
interested.” Immediately after the reading of 
this declaration, M. Gatineau’s bill, providing 
for the trial of Communists by the civil courts 
instead of by the military courts, was taken 
up and discussed, and was finally passed on the 
4th, with the exception of the fourth article, 
thus excepting from this provision those Com- 
munists whose offenses had been of the gravest, 
or who had been convicted of contumacy. 

A ministerial crisis broke out in the first 
week of December. The Government had re- 


fused military honors to several members of 
the Legion of Honor, because they had for- 
bidden any religious ceremonies to be observed 

at their funeral. This caused considerable dis- 
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satisfaction among the Republicans, and, to 
solve the difficulty, the Government introduced 
a bill providing that in future no civil legion- 
aries should receive military honors, which 
was, however, rejected by a decisive majority. 
Defeated in the Chamber of Deputies on the 
question of funeral honors, and again in the 
Senate by a majority of 20 on the bill for the 
cessation of prosecutions for participation in 
the Gommune, known as the Gatineau propo- 
sition, M. Dufaure, on December 3d, decided 
to resign his seat in the cabinet, and his col- 
leagues, approving his decision, resolved to 
follow his example, and to leave office with 
him. The President of the Republic received 
and accepted the collective resignation of the 
cabinet, and through the medium of the Keeper 
of the Seals and the President of the Council 
begged the different ministers to remain in 
office till he would be provided with their suc- 
cessors. The deliberations on the formation 
of a new ministry continued until December 
12th. On the one hand the Liberals demanded 
that General Berthaut should not resume the 
ministry of War, while on the other hand Presi- 
dent MacMahon was as firmly resolved not only 
to save General Berthaut, but also to form a 
Conservative ministry if possible. A compro- 
mise was eventually effected, by which Jules 
Simon was appointed Vice-President of the 
Council of Ministers and Minister of the In- 
terior, and M. Martel, First Vice-President of 
the Senate and a member of the Left Centre, 
Minister of Justice and Religious Affairs, the 
remainder of the cabinet remaining unchanged. 
On December 14th M. Simon, in the name of 
the new ministry, read an address, in which, 
after speaking of his appointment, he said: 
“T am, as you know, a decided Republican, 
and at the same time strongly conservative in 
my sentiments; devoted by all my convictions 
and the studies of my life to the principles of 
liberty of conscience, and filled with deep re- 
spect for religion. The cabinet that is before 
you is parliamentary, and desires to remain so. 
We are in perfect accord with each other and 
with the majority of Parliament. We desire 
like the majority the preservation and the 
final establishment of the Constitution which 
France has given to itself.” 
The close of the session was characterized 
by a dispute between the Senate and the Cham- 
ber of Deputies. The Chamber had stricken 
off a number of items set down by the Govern- 
ment, notably that for chaplains. The Senate 
had restored these items. The Chamber made 
a few more changes in the budget as it came 
from the Senate, and the whole budget was 
then passed by a vote of 412 to 80 in the 
Chamber of Deputies, and by a unanimous 
vote in the Senate. The Chamber then ad- 
journed on December 30th. sf a 
An agreement was entered into with Switzer- 
land, according to which the commercial treaty 
of June 80, 1874, should remain in force unt 
AngustelOs1 Sif. ots. ru, i 6 
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The President in the course of the year par- 
Joned a large number of Communists. Up to 
July 249 had been pardoned, the petitions in 
she cases of 208 had been rejected, and 199 
thers awaited consideration. On July 26th 
ihe President granted 127 and on November 
th 52 additional pardons. 

In March the country was visited by severe 
storms and inundations. The Seine had risen 
en feet higher than in 1872, causing extensive 
nundations in the suburbs of Paris. All the 
arge streams between Paris and the frontier 
vere out of their banks, causing the country 
‘or miles around to be flooded. 

FREE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. The 
‘ollowing Confession of Faith has been adopt- 
xd by this Church: 


Declaration of Principles of the Free Church of Eng- 
land, in Union with the Reformed Episcopal Church, 
adopted at Convocation held in London, June, 1876. 


1. The Free Church of England, holding ‘ the 
aith once delivered unto the saints,” declares its be- 
ief in the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Tes- 
ament as the Word of God, and the sole rule of faith 
nd practice; in the creed “commonly called the 
Apostles’ Creed ;’’ in the divine institution of the 
acraments of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper; and 
n the doctrines of grace substantially as they are set 
orth in the Thirty-nine Articles of Religion. 

2. This Church recognizes and adheres to Epis- 
opacy, not as of divine right, but as a very ancient 
nnd desirable form of church polity; but, for the 
woidance of any possible misunderstanding, it here- 
»y emphatically declares its repudiation of the Rom- 
sh dogma of apostolical succession in the ministry 
is involving the transmission of spiritual powers. 

3. This Church, retaining a Liturgy which shall 
10t be repressive of freedom in prayer, accepts the 
300k of Common Prayer as revised and recom- 
nended for use by the Convocation of the Free 
Jhurch of England. 

4, This Church condemns and rejects the following 
ie fe and strange doctrines as contrary to God's 

ord + 


(1.) That the Church of Christ exists only in one 
rder or form of ecclesiastical polity. 

(2.) That Christian ministers are ‘‘ priests”? in an- 
ther sense than that in which all believers are a 
‘royal priesthood.” 

(3.) That the Lord’s Table is an altar on which 
he oblation of the body and blood of Christ is of- 
ered anew to the Father. 3 
_(4,.) That the presence of Christ in the Lord’s 
supper is a presence in the elements of bread and 
vine. 

eh That regeneration is inseparably connected 
vith baptism. 

5. This Church, in its public worship, and in 
reaching the gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ, is 
listinctly opposed both to sacerdotalism and ration- 
lism. 

_ At the Quarterly Meeting of the Council of 
he Free Church of England, held February 
3th, the following resolution was adopted with 
-eference to the form to be used in the conse- 
ration of bishops: 

Whereas, The Free Church of England professes 


0 be, andis, an Episcopal Church, and circumstances 
ender it desirable and expedient that this principle 
pould te re clearly defined and expressed, it 
s hereby ved that the future bishops of this 
Yhurch shall be consecrated or set apart to their 
ffice in accordance with the form of Consecrating 
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a Bishop as revised and set forth by the Second Gen- 
eral Council of the Keformed Episcopal Church, and 
that it be a special recommendation of the Council 
to Convocation that at the consecration of future 
bishops of the Free Church of England a consecrated 
bishop or bishops, and three or more presbyters, be 
invited to conduct the ceremony of consecration. 

A Convocation of the Free Church of Eng- 
land was held at Christ Church, Teddington, 
beginning August 15th. Bishop Cridge, of the 
Reformed Episcopal Church, was present, and 
was greeted with aresolution of welcome. He 
delivered an address, in which he gave a re- 
view and a definition of the position of the 
Reformed Episcopal Church and of the Free 
Church of England, as contrasted with the 
ecclesiastical pretensions and» prerogatives of 
the Anglican Church and the bodies in com- 
munion with it. The Rev. Bishop Price, hay- 
ing been some time previously elected bishop 
of this Church, was consecrated in that office, 
August 15th, with the laying on of hands by 
the presbyters present, assisted by Bishop 
Cridge. The name of the Rey. John Sugden 
was presented to the convocation by the Coun- 
cil of the Church, as having been nominated 
by them for the office of bishop. The nomina- 
tion was approved by the convocation, and 
Bishop Sugden was consecrated August 20th, 
at Christ Church, Lambeth, with the laying on 
of hands by the presbyters present, assisted by 
Bishops Cridge and Price. 

FREILIGRATH, Ferrpranp, a German 
poet, born in Detmold, June 17, 1810; died in 
Canstatt, March 18, 1876. Up to his fifteenth 
year he visited the gymnasium in his native 
town, but after that devoted himself to a mer- 
cantile business in Soest, in Westphalia. His 
leisure hours he devoted entirely to the study 
of history and natural history, and of French 
and English literature. ~ From Soest he went 
to Amsterdam, and then to Barmen. In 1838 
he left the mercantile career, encouraged by 
the success with which his collected poems 
met, which were published in 1838 in Stutt- 
gart. His early works, chiefly descriptions 
of life in the tropics, showed a wonderful 
power of imagination, and rapidly gained for 
him the popular favor. In consequence of 
Herwegh’s celebrated letter to the King of 
Prussia, Freiligrath published his poem “ Ein 
Brief,” in which he attacked Herwegh, and 
which the latter answered by his poem ‘ Par- 
tei.’ In 1842 Freiligrath received through 
the favor of the King of Prussia an annuity of 
800 thalers. He now went from Darmstadt, 
where he had been living, to St. Goar, where — 
with Emanuel Geibel he passed a short pe- 
riod of uninterrupted happiness. But he soon 
began to be affected by the liberal current 
then making itself felt throughout Germany, 
and in the beginning of 1844 he declined to 
receive any longer the annuity granted him by 
the King, and in the same year published his 
‘“¢ Glaubensbekenntniss,” a volume of poems, 
with which he went over openly to the Liberal 
camp. The reasons for this step he sets forth 
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quite distinctly in the preface to this volume. 
On account of his radical opinions, which he 
now loudly proclaimed, he was in 1845 forced 
to seek refuge in Switzerland, but even here 
was turned away first in St. Gall, and then in 
Rapperswyl, and in 1846 went to London, 
where he found employment as a correspond- 
ent in a business house. The Revolution of 
1848 he greeted with two poems, “ Die Revo- 
lution’? and “ Februarklinge.” He returned 
to Germany in that year and settled in Dissel- 
dorf. On account of his poem “ Die Todten 
an die Lebenden,” in which he arraigned the 
King of Prussia for the murder of those killed 
by the troops during the riots in Berlin, he 
was arrested and tried for insulting the King, 
but on October 3d he was acquitted by a 
jury. In 1849 he went to Holland, but, being 
expelled from that country, settled in Bilk, 
near Disseldorf. In 1850 he was ordered to 
leave Prussia, but, having proved that he had 
been a subject of Prussia for ten years, was 
admitted as a citizen in Disseldorf in 1851. 
The year 1849 also saw the publication of a 
small volume of poems, “Zwischen den Gar- 
ben einer Nachlese.” It contains no political 
poems, but, on the other hand, many of his 
most beautiful productions, e. g., ““O lieb’ so 
lang du lieben kannst,” a poem which prob- 
ably gained for him more hearts than any of 
his other works. In the mean while his rela- 
tions to the Government had become more 
and more critical Early in 1851 he was 
threatened with arrest for various offenses. 
During his second exile in England he lived 
for a few years as a clerk, entirely removed 
from the schemes of the other refugees. His 
business again required his full time. For 
original works he lacked the humor, but he 
took up his former activity as a translator, 
producing among other works the admirable 
translation of Longfellow’s “ Hiawatha.” In 
1855 he again devoted himself entirely to lit- 
erary labors, furnishing admirable articles for 
the Atheneum. In 1857 he received an ap- 
pointment as general manager of a Swiss bank 
founded in London, which secured for him an 
independent living. During this time his 
friends pressed him to take the necessary steps 
to secure a return to Germany. All these ad- 
vices he kindly but firmly rejected. In 1867 
the bank of which he was manager failed, and 
his friends now brought into execution a long- 
discussed plan. of making up a national sub- 
scription. The amount of this subscription, 
over 60,000 thalers, secured for him an inde- 
pendent living for the rest of his life, and in 
1868 Ke returned to Germany and settled in 
Canstatt. The war with France, 1870-’71, 
again called forth his full poetical powers, and 
the poems written during this time are among 
the best he ever wrote. Besides the trans- 
lation of ‘ Hiawatha,” he also furnished master- 
ly translations of the poems of Thomas Moore, 
Mrs. Hemans, Robert Burns, Thomas Hood, 
and Victor Hugo, preserving with wonderful 
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ability the metres of the originals. The firs 
complete edition of his poems in six volume 
was published with his approval by Fred. Ger 
hard in New York, in 1850. His ‘‘ Gedichte,’ 
published for the first time in Stuttgart in 1838 
appeared in their twenty-ninth edition in 1873 
He also published “ Roland’s Album” (1840) 
with J. Hub and Aug. Schnezler, the first an 
second series of the ‘ Rheinische Odeon ” (183! 
and 1839); with Simrock and Matzerath, thi 
*Rheinische Jahrbuch” (1840-41) ; with Levi 
Schicking, “‘Das malerische und romantisch 
Westfalen ” (1840-42; second edition, 1871) 
with Duller, ‘1842, Gedicht zum Besten de: 
Kélner Doms” (1842), and “‘ Kar] Immermann 
Blatter der Erinnerung an ihn ” (1842) ; ** Dich 
tung und Dichter, eine Anthologie ” (1854) 
and the English anthology, ‘‘ The Rose, Thistle 
and Shamrock” (fifth edition, 1874). His col 
lected works (six vols., 1870, second edition 
1871) met with a brilliant reception. In 187! 
he assumed the publication of an Englisl 
periodical, the Jllustrated Magazine, which wa 
published by Hallberger & Co. in Stuttgart 
His wife Ida also gained considerable repu 
tation as a translator of English poems, whil 
his daughter Kate furnished admirable Englisl 
translations of her father’s poems. 

FRIENDS. The London Yearly Meeting o 
Friends was held May 25th. The statistical re 
ports showed that the number of members wa 
14,200, or fifty-two more than were reportec 
the previous year. Epistles were read from thi 
Yearly Meetings of Canada and Ireland, anc 
from all the Yearly Meetings in the Unitec 
States except that of Pennsylvania. The report 
from the several quarterly meetings describec 
activity in various departments of religion 
and benevolent work, as shown in the organi 
zation and operations of adult and juvenil 
Sunday-schools, women’s temperance mis 
sions, temperance societies, Bands of Hope, in 
door and open-air mission-meetings, mothers 
meetings, etc. The reports from the trac 
societies showed that 169,946 tracts and leaf 
lets had been circulated during the year 
Some new translations into French and Ger 
man had been made, and 3,600 copies of Frencl 
tracts had been distributed by Friends on re 
ligious service in France. About 60,000 tract: 
had been ordered by Friends in Philadelphi: 
for distribution during the Exhibition in tha 
city. The expenditures of the Friends’ For 
eign Missionary Society during the year hac 
been £6,600, an increase of £1,500 over the 
expenditures of the previous year. Of thi: 
sum, £4,840 had been spent in Madagascar 
and £1,297 in India. Two thousand pound: 
sterling had been spent in translating extract: 
from the Scriptures and other writings, anc 
100,000 publications had been issued from thi 
printing-press in Madagascar. The first anni 
versary of the school in Madagascar had beer 
held six months before. It reported 1,206 
children and 800 adults as scholars. An ac: 
count was given of a first monthly meeting o! 
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Friends established in Syria. The Friends 
visiting the mission-stations in the Holy Land 
had bought a burying - place, mission - house, 
and school-buildings. The meeting considered 
the report of a large committee appointed by 
the previous Yearly Meeting to consider the 
constitution of the meeting of ministers and 
elders. It was decided that the name of the 
meeting should be ‘‘ Meeting on Ministry and 
Oversight ;” that elders should be members 
of it, but should come under a triennial revi- 
sion; that overseers should be members of it; 
and that the monthly meetings be allowed to 
appoint, as other members, suitable Friends, 
not being either recorded ministers or over- 
seers. The report directed that, ‘in making 
these appointments, it is felt to be important 
that they should consist of individuals of 
varied gifts and qualifications for service in the 
Church, and monthly meetings should be care- 
ful not to limit the selection to those of later 
life, the introduction of younger Friends being 
desirable, those being appointed who give evi- 
dence of love to Christ and of attachment to 
the principles we profess.” 4 

- The discussion of the state of the society 
developed the view as being the prevailing 
one that the society, as regards spiritual life, 
not only contrasted favorably with its condition 
one hundred years ago, but had improved. 
All the schools except one had reported to the 
meeting their expenditures from their receipts. 
' The minutes of the meeting for business— 
the body which represents the society during 
the year while the Yearly Meeting is not in 
session — and the documents accompanying 
them, gave accounts of the work in Syria, and 
the visits of Friends recently sent there; of 
the visits of ministers to Norway and Sweden; 
of affairs in Australia, Denmark, Germany, 
Guernsey, and Jersey; of the action of Friends 
on the circular issued by the British cabinet in 
reference to the surrender of fugitive slaves; 
of action on the subject of vivisection; of 
action in regard to uncivilized races; of the 
issue of a pamphlet on Church and state, which 
had been translated into several languages, and 
on other subjects. 

- According to the latest reports, the number 
of members of the Society of Friends compos- 
ing the various yearly meetings of the world 
is 78,140, as follows: New England Yearly 
Meeting, 4,499; New York, 3,306; Canada, 
1,624; Philadelphia (estimated), 3,500; Balti- 
more, 650; North Carolina, 4,200; Ohio, 3,194; 
Indiana, 16,057; Wisconsin, 11,696; Iowa, 
8,566; Kansas, 3,420: total on the American 
Continent, 42,712. London Yearly Meeting 


(comprising England), 14,199; Dublin, 2,935; 
Australia, 254, There are also a few Friends 
scattered over France, Germany, and Nor- 
way. 
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FUHRICH, JosrpH von, a great German 
painter, was born at Kratzau, Bohemia, Feb- 
ruary 9, 1800; died at Vienna, March 18, 1876. 
He studied in Prague under Bergler, and by 
the support of Prince Metternich and Count 
Clam-Gallas, the owner of Kratzau, was en- 
abled to pursue his studies in Rome. While 
his first works were devoted to historical sub- 
jects, he began in Rome, after the example of 
Overbeck, to choose Scriptural and ecclesias- 
tical painting as his specialty.. He returned 
home in 1830, and in 1834 went to Vienna, 
where he became, in 1841, Professor of His- 
torical Painting at the Academy of Fine Arts. 
For many years his influence was decisive for 
the tendency of the works of the Academy, 
and he now found an opportunity to under- 
take, in union with his friends and associates 
Kupelwieser, Schulz, and Dobiashovsky, some 
monumental labors. The most celebrated 
among them are a cyclus of paintings repre- 
senting the history of the Revelation; for the 
church of the Viennese suburb Lerchenfeld. 
After the completion of these paintings (1861), 
to which he was indebted for his elevation to 
the Austrian knighthood, he wholly devoted 
himself, with steadily-increasing success, to 
cyclical drawings for engravings and wood- 
cuts. Among his most celebrated productions 
are the illustrations to the missal which the 
Emperor of Austria in 1868 presented to the 
Pope, as well as the parable of the Prodigal 
Son, of the Psalms (1874), and Thomas 4 Kem- 
pis. A biography of Fihrich was published 
in 1875, under the title “Joseph von Fuhrich, 
eine Lebensskizze” (Vienna, 1875). 

FULLER, RicHarp, an American clergy- 
man, born in Beaufort, 8. C., April 22, 1804; 
died in Baltimore, Md., October 20, 1876. He 
graduated at Harvard College in 1824, studied 
law, and, before his twenty-first year, was ad- 
mitted to the bar of South Carolina. He al- 
most immediately entered upon a large and 
lucrative practice, and was on the road to pro- 
fessional eminence when he was prostrated by 
sickness. On his recovery, he became a mem- 
ber of the Episcopal Church, afterward joined 
the Baptist denomination, and studied for the 
ministry. He was ordained in 18338, and took 
charge of the Beaufort Baptist Church. In 
1847 he assumed the charge of the Seventh 
Baptist Church in Baltimore. He published 
“Letters concerning the Roman Chancery,” 
being a public correspondence between him 
and the Roman Catholic Bishop England (Bal- 
timore, 1840); ‘‘Correspondence with Dr. — 
Wayland on Domestic Slavery” (1845); ‘* An 
Argument on Baptism and Close Communion” 
(1849); volumes of “Sermons” and ‘“ Let- 
ters;” and, in connection with J. B. Jeter, 
“The Psalmist,” a hymn-book in general use 
in the Baptist denomination. 
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GAUNTLETT, Henry Jonn, Mus. Dr., an 
English composer of church-music, born in 
1806; died March 4, 1876. He was originally 
intended for the church, but afterward chose 
the law as his profession. As organist of St. 
Olave’s, Southwark, he was one of the first to 
introduce the new Bach organs. He also direct- 
ed his attention to the reform of hymn-tunes. 
He edited the last two parts of the “ Psalmist” 
(1836 -—°41), together with Mr. Kearns the 
“Comprehensive Tune-Book ” (1846-47), and 
together with Rev. W. J. Blew the ‘‘ Church 
Hymn and Tune Book” (1844-51), which 
has servéd as model for nearly every tune- 
book published since then. He also edited 
and composed the music in the ‘ Congrega- 
tional Psalmist ” (1851) for the Rey. Dr. Allon, 
Carlyle’s ‘‘Manual of Psalmody” (1860), and 
the chief parts of the “Office of Praise,” 
‘Tunes, New and Old,” and Harland’s * Church 
Psalter and Hymnal” (1868). He also pub- 
lished several collections of anthems, songs, 
and Christmas carols. In 1842 Dr. Howley, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, conferred on him 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Music, this 

_ being the first time, since the change of religion 
in the sixteenth century, that a primate has 
exercised the right of conferring the degree. 

GEGENBAUR, Josep Anton von, a Ger- 
man painter, born in 1800; died January 30, 
1876. He studied at the Academy at Munich, 
under R. von Sanger, and during the time 
painted a St. Sebastian for the church in his 
native town, Wangen in Wirtemberg. He con- 
tinued his studies in Rome from 1823 to 1826, 
and from 1829 to 1835, furnishing some excel- 
lent work, particularly in coloring. Among 
his paintings of this period are the ‘ First Par- 
ents after the Loss of Paradise,” and ‘ Moses 
drawing Water from the Rock,” both of which 
are at present in the Royal Gallery in Stuttgart. 
He was devoted to monumental painting, and 
particularly to fresco-painting, which had just 
come into fashion at Rome; but as he could 
obtain no orders, he decided to paint movable 
frescoes and encaustic paintings on stone and 
on linen, in which manner his “‘ Hercules” and 
‘“Omphale” were produced. After his return 
he received an order from the King of Wir- 
temberg to decorate, together with Gutekunst, 
the new palace, Rosenstein, with frescoes, the 
subjects for which were chiefly taken from 
mythology. Having been appointed court 
‘painter in 1835, he decorated a number of, 
halls in the Royal Palace in Stuttgart with 
frescoes from the history of Wirtemberg. 

_ Among his oil-paintings are a “Sleeping Ve- 
nus and Two Satyrs,” a ‘‘ Leda,” several small 
_ Venus pictures, and a large altar-painting, a 
“Madonna with the Child, in the church at 
Wangen. 


GEOGRAPHICAL PROGRESS AND DIS- 
COVERY IN 1876. No signal discoveries 
have marked the past year in geographical an- 
nals; yet the efforts of scientific explorers have 
furnished abundant new matter for the con- 
sideration of thoughtful geographical students. 
The number of trained and instructed geo- 
graphical explorers and the number of geo- 
graphical associations for the organization and 
support of explorations have increased this 
year, as they have for many years past, in a 
rapid ratio. The British Arctic Expedition, 
which engaged the hopes and thoughts of the 
geographical world, returned only to report 
that the Northern Atlantic route is absolutely 
and hopelessly impassable. Africa is now full 
of travelers who are pressing into the interior 
from all sides, equipped and provisioned for 
long campaigns, and sometimes leading verita- 
ble armies to protect them from the unfriend- 
ly and cruel natives; while many of the most. 
implacable of the African tribes have learned 
to tolerate and even assist European travelers. 
New Guinea is being explored from every 
coast, and new wonders have been revealed in 
that strange island. Northern and Central 
Asia have been visited and traversed in new 
regions and new directions, The survey of 
the Territories is progressing at a respectable 
pace. The publication of new works of travel 
and geography this year has been extraordi- 
narily large. Several new geographical socie- 
ties have been established, including four or 
five national societies. 

Nerorotogy.—Carl Ernst von Baer, the dis- 
tinguished biologist and ethnologist, died at 
Dorpat, November 29th, aged eighty-four, His 
contributions to geography embraced several 
important treatises on the physical conforma- 
tion of the earth, on the navigability of the 
arctic seas, on the steppes of Southern Russia, 
ete., and an account of a voyage of exploration 
to the island of Nova Zembla. 

Louis A. Lucas, who went to Africa last June 
with the intention of penetrating to the Congo 
by way of Zanzibar, was prostrated by fever, 
and after repeated attacks died on the way 
home near Jeddah, on the Red Sea, at the age 
of twenty-five. 

Theodor von Heuglin, a member of the Ger- 
man expedition of 1861-62 to Soodan, and 
other important expeditions, and author of 
valuable treatises on the geography and natural 
history of Eastern Africa, died in November. — 

Constantine Vladimirovitch Chefkin, a Rus- 
sian statesman and savant, who occupied the 
position of Minister of Public Works, and con- 
tributed to the transactions of the Russian 
Geographical Society a fruitful treatise on 
mineral resources of the country, died at } 
in November, 1875. 
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Timoffski, the pioneer of Russian explorers 
n China, and author of a work on Mongolia 
1820-21; editor, Klaproth), which has been 
ranslated into English, died this year, at the 
ge of eighty-five. 

Three other eminent Russian geographers, 
]l distinguished members of the Caucasus 
ranch of the Imperial Geographical Society, 
ave passed away during the year. These 
vere, General Alexander Petrovitch Kartseff, 
resident from 1861-69, and -his colleague Di- 
nitry Elaitch Kovalensky, secretary, who ac- 
ively forwarded the surveys and explorations 
f the Caucasus; and Baron Uslar, author of 
‘Four Months in the Khirgiz Steppe,” who 
evoted himself to the ethnology and languages 
f the peoples of the Caucasus, and collected 
aaterials for a great work on these subjects, 
vhich unfortunately was never completed. 

Dr. Reinhold Buchholz, the well-known arc- 
ic and African traveler, died April 17th, at 
ireifswald, in Germany, after a short illness. 
fe had but recently returned from a three 
ears’ journey in Africa, and was engaged in 
lassifying the large scientific collections he 
ad brought back, which he designed for the 
fuseum of the University of Greitswald, which 
ad just invited him to accept a chair of Zo- 
logy specially created on his account. 

Dr. Richard King, who accompanied Admi- 
al Sir George Back in his arctic expedition of 
833-785, died on the 4th of February. He 
yas the founder of the British Ethnological 
ociety, and a working member of the Statisti- 
al Society ; he was also the author of ‘* Frank- 
in Expedition from First to Last,” ‘‘ Narra- 
ive of a Journey to the Shores of the Arctic 
eean,” “History of the Esquimaux,” and 
yorks on medical and other subjects, and also 
dited for some time the Statistical Journal 
nd the Bthnological Journal. 

Sooreties.—A Danish Geographical Society, 
yrith the King of Denmark as protector, and 
he crown-prince as acting president, held its 
rst public meeting in the palace at Copenha- 
en, on the 22d of December of this year. 

An international conference upon the means 
f exploring equatorial Africa was held in 
srussels, in September, under the presidency of 
he King of the Belgians. The different nations 
rere requested to form local organizations for 
his purpose. A German national committee 
ras constituted in December under the presi- 
ency of the Prince of Reuss, and arrange- 
1ents for a permanent association are in prep- 
ration. It is to be under the patronage of 
he crown-prince, and will be called the Ger- 
1an Society for African Exploration. It is the 
atention to follow up vigorously, systemati- 
ally, and persistently, the German explora- 
ions in Central Africa. 

_A geographical publication society similar to 
he Hackluyt has been formed in Portugal, 
nder the style of Commisséo Central da Geo- 
raphia de Lisboa. A geographical society 
as been formed also at Madrid, which will 
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confine its attention chiefly to the geography 
of the Peninsula and the Spanish maritime 
possessions. 

The Appalachian Mountain Club, of Boston, 
are planning a systematic series of explorations 
of the mountains of the Atlantic coast. They 
have also started a new magazine, published in 
Boston, under the name Appalachia, which 
will contain contributions on botanical, zoélogi- 
ca], and physical geography, hydrography, and 
geology, as well as upon the special objects of 
the club. 


BrsriocRapny.—Abstract of the Reports of the 
Surveys and other Geographical Operations in In- 
dia for 187374. Published by the Geographical 
Department of the Indian Office. Editor, Clements 
R. Markham. (London, 1876.) 

Anderson, John, M. D.: Mandalay to Momien; 
a Narrative of Two Expeditions to Western China, of 
1868 and 1875, under Colonel Kdward B. Sladen and 
Colonel Horace Brown. » (London, Macmillan, 1876.) 

Baedeker, K.: Palestine and Syria. Handbook 
tor ‘Travelers. (Leipsic, 1876.) 

Bancroft, Hubert Howe: The Native Races of the 
Pacific States of North America. (New York, D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., and London, Longmans, 1876.) This 
important work, of which the first volumes appeared 
last year, is now completed in five volumes. It con- 
tains about all that is known of the semi-civilized 
aboriginal peoples of North America, laboriously and 
critically collected and summarized. 

Barkley, Henry C., C. E.: Between the Danube 
and the Black Sea, or Two Years in Bulgaria. (Lon- 
don, Murray, 1876.) 

Beveredge, H.: The District of the Bakarganj. 
(London, 'lribner, 1876.) This is an historical and 
geographical account of the district commonly 
spelled Backergunge, which was overwhelmed in the 
recent cyclone ; written by a resident magistrate. 

Brown, Robert: The Races of Mankind; being a 
Popular Description of the Characteristics, Manners, 
and Customs, of the Principal Varieties of the Hu- 
man Family. (London, Cassell, Petter & Galpin, 
1876.) 

Burnaby, Frederick: A Ride to Khiva; Travels and 
Adventures in Central Asia. (London, Cassell, 1876.) 

Compiégne, Marquis de: L’ Afrique Equatoriale: 
Okanda—Bangouens—Osyéba. (Paris, Plon, 1875.) 
The second volume of the Marquis de Compicgne’s 
descriptions of travels. 

Creagh, James: Over the Borders of Christen- 
dom and Islamieh. (London, Tinsley, 1876.) 

Curlez, E. A.: Nebraska; its Advantages, Re- 
sources, and Drawbacks. 

David, Abbé Armand: Journal de mon troisi¢me 
Voyage d’ Exploration dans |’ Empire Chinois. (Paris, 
Hachette, 1875.) 

Die Mongolei und das Land der Tanguten. Oberst- 
Lieutenant Przewalsky’s Reisen, 1870-73. 

Dunraven, Earl of: The Great Divide. Travels 
in the Upper Yellowstone in the Summer of 1874. 
(London, Chatto & Windus, 1876.) 

Dyer, Commander Hugh, R. N.: The West Coast 
of Africa, as seen from the Deck of a Man-of-War. 
(London, Griffin, 1876.) = 

Eastern Persia: an Account of the Journeys of 
the Persian Boundary Commission, 1870, 1871, 1872. 
Vol. I. The Geography. By Majors St. John, Lov- 
ett, and Euan Smith, and an Introduction by Major- 
General F, J. Goldsmid. Vol. Ul. The Zodlogy 
and Geology. By W. T. Blandford. (London, Mac- 
millan, 1876.) ‘ } 

Evans, Arthur J.: Through Bosnia and the Her- 
zegovina on Foot during the Insurrection. (London, 


Longmans, 1876.) 


Forsyth, William, Q. C.: The Slavonic Provinces 
south ot'the Danube. (London, Murray, 1876.) . 
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Franzos, K. E.: Aus Halb-Asien; Culturbilder 
aus Galizien, der Bokowina, Siid-Russland und 
Rumiinien. (Leipsic, Duncker & Humblot, 1876.) 

Gill, Rev. William Wyatt: Life in the Southern 
Isles; or, Scenes and Incidents in the South Pacific 
and New Guinea. (London, Religious Tract Society, 
1876. 

eachal of Commodore Goodenough, RK. N._Ed- 
ited, with a Memoir, by his Widow. (London, Hen- 
ry 8. King & Co., 1876.) F 

Gordon, Lieutenant-Colonel T. E., lately at- 
tached to the Special Mission to Kashgar: The Roof 
of the World; being a Narrative of a Journey over 
the High Plateau of Thibet to the Russian Frontier 
and the Oxus Sources on Pamir. (Edinburgh, Ed- 
monston & Douglas, 1876.) 

Leared, Arthur, M. D.: Morocco and the Moors ; 
being an Account of Travels, with a General De- 
scription of the Country and its People. (London, 
Low, 1876.) 

Long, Colonel C, Chaillé: Naked Truths of Naked 
People: an Account of Expeditions to the Lake Vic- 
toria Nyunza and the Makraka Niam-Niam, west 
of Bahr-el-Abiad (White Nile). (London, Low, 
1876. 

Grant-Duff, M. E.: Notes of an Indian Journey. 
(London, Macmillan, 1876.) 

Grove, F. C.: The Frosty Caucasus. (London, 
Longmans, 1875.) 

MacGahan, J. A.: Under the Northern Lights. 
(London, Low, 1876.) ‘ 

Margary, Augustus Raymond, the Journey of, from 
Shanghai to Bhamo and back to Manwyne. Editor, 
Sir Rutherford Alcock. (London, Macmillan, 1876.) 

Meinicke, Prof. Dr. Carl; Die Inseln des Stillen 
Oceans. 

(Michell, Thomas:) Handbook for Travelers in 
Russia, Poland, and Finland; including the Crimea, 
Caucasus, Siberia, and Central Asia. Third edition, 
revised. (London, Murray, 1876.) 

Mohr, E.: To the Victorian Falls of the Zambesi. 
Translated by W. D’Anvers. (London, Low, 1876.) 

Montiero, Joachim John: Angola and the River 
Congo. (London, Macmillan, 1876.) 

Narratives of the Mission of George Boyle to Tibet, 
and of the Journey of Thomas Manning to Lhasa. 
Edited by Clements R. Markham. (London, Trib- 
ner, 1876.) ' 

Orton, Prof. James: The Andes and the Amazon. 
(New York, Harpers, 1876.) This is a revised edition 
of the work published before under the same title, 
containing an account, before unpublished, of a sec- 
ond journey made in 1878. 

Palgrave, W. G.: Dutch Guiana. (London, Mac- 
millan, 1876.) 

Prejevalsky, Lieutenant-Colonel N., of the Russian 
Staff Corps: Mongolia, the Tangut Country, and 
the Solitudes of Northern Thibet: a Narrative of 
Three Years’ Travel in Eastern High Asia. Trans- 
lated from the Russian by E. Delmar Morgan, and 
annotated by Colonel Yale. (London, Low, 1876.) 

Recent Polar Voyages. (London, Nelson, 1876.) 

Schuyler, Eugene: Turkistan: Notes of a A ourney 
in Russian Turkistan, Khokand, Bukhara, and 
Kuldja. (London, Low, 1876.) 

Sketches of Australian Life and Scenery. (Lon- 
don, Low, 1876.) 

(Socin, Prof. Dr. Albrecht :) Palistina und Syria: 
Handbuch fir Reisende. (Leipsic, Baedeker, 1876.) 
Published also in English. : 

Soleillet, Paul: Avenir de la France en Afrique. 
(Paris, 1876.) 

South Australia: its History, Resources, and Pro- 
rane Edited by Wm. Harcus, (London, Low, 

876. 

Telfer, Commander J. Buchan, R. N.: The Crimea 
and Transcaucasia; being the Narrative of a Jour- 
ney in the Kouban, in Gouria, Armenia, Georgia, 


 Ossety, Imeritia, Swannety, and Mingrelia; and in 


the Tauric Range. (London, Henry 8. King, 1876.) 
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The Dutch in the Arctic Seas. By Samuel Richar 
Van Campen. (London, Tribner, 1876.) 

The Queen of the Colonies; or, Queensland as 
knew it. (London, Low, 1876.) 

Thielmann, Baron Max von: Journey in the Can 
casus, Persia, and ‘urkey. Translated by Charle 
Heneage. (London, Murray, 1876.) 

Thomson, Gaston: L’Herzégovine. (Paris, 1876. 

Wood, Major Herbert: The Shores of the Aral 
(London, Smith, Elder & Co., 1876.) . 


CartocrapHy.—The new edition of Stie 
ler’s ‘‘ Hand-Atlas,’”’ commenced in 1871, wa 
completed with the appearance of the thirtiet 
part in November, 1875. This work is th 
product of the united labors of the best car 
tographers of Germany, and is published by th 
famous establishment at Gotha. The engray 
ing is as fine as it could be, and an effect show 
ing the contour of the territory, which ha 
never before been attempted in the same de 
gree of minuteness, is admirably produced 
Each geographer has worked in his own espe 
cial field—Berghaus, for instance, contributin, 
the charts of physical geography, Peterman: 
delineating the results of the latest explora 
tions, in which department he has no rival fo 
judgment and information, Vogel reducing th 
largest and fullest maps, such as the great Gov 
ernment maps of France, Spain, and Switzer 
land, with marvelous accuracy and detail. Th 
“ Hand-Atlas” embodies the results of all th 
late surveys in all parts of the world—th 
American survey of the Territories and th 
British survey of India, for example, and als 
trustworthy travelers’ charts and- notes i 
South Australia, Central Africa, or any of th 
newly-visited regions. 

Hyprograpuy.—The Norwegian hydre 
graphical expedition, under Captain Wille 
spent several months this year in interestin 
explorations south of Iceland and about th 
coasts of Norway, although they were muc 
disturbed in the study of deep-sea phenomen 
by the incessant storms. The vessel in whic 
the expedition sailed was the steamer Vorin 
gen, of 400 tons’ burden. The expedition wa 
equipped for a three years’ cruise, and pre 
vided with all the apparatus used in the mo: 
thorough deep-sea investigations. The scier 
tific staff consisted of Prof. Sars, Dr. Danie 
sen, and M. Fride, for biology ; M. Svendser 
for chemistry; and Prof. Mohn, for physic: 
sea-temperature, meteorology, and magnetisn 


-The region of the ocean to be explored is tha 


lying between Norway, the Shetland and Faro 
Islands, Iceland, Hast Greenland, Jan Mayer 
and Spitzbergen. A careful study of the su 
face-currents, obstructions, and best routes o 
navigation, is a part of their task. The expe 


‘dition started from Bergen June Ist, and com 


menced sounding and dredging in the Sogne 
fiord. The depth was 600 fathoms, with 
bottom -temperature of 47.7° Fahr. Th 
fauna was a mixture of Atlantic and arcti 
forms, and many interesting specimens wer 
raised. After taking magnetical observatior 
of the island of Hus, they sailed along th 
men as aes 
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of Southern Norway up to Cape Stadt. Storeggen, an Atlantic fauna was brought 
om was of even depth, about 200 while immediately outside, in depths of 3 
rat the temperature began to fall to 500 fathoms, the water was icy cold, 
miles northwest of Cape Stadt. contained arctic types of life. Soundin, 
aving Christiansund it encountered the northeastern corner of the Faroe 
s, so that little deep-sea showed arapid increase of depth; in latit 
mplished in this voyage. 22! north, longitude 5° 30’ west, it wa 
hristiansund, called in 1,180 fathoms. The temperatt 
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82.4° Fahr. in 400 fathoms, 31.8° in 500 fath- 
oms, and 29.8° at the bottom. Thermometri- 
cal observations, at a station west of 10° 15’ 
west, showed a bottom-temperature of 46.2° 
Fahr. A visit to the Westman Islands, off the 
south coast of Iceland, revealed there an an- 
cient crater, and another, more recent, 770 
feet above the sea, formed of loose stones, 
with a base of lava. These islands are en- 
tirely volcanic. Off the south coast of Ice- 
land there is a strong flow to the eastward, 
and between Oape Skagi and Reikiavik the 
force of the current is terrific. The stormy 
weather allowed the opportunity to take in- 
teresting meteorological observations, but in- 
terfered with all others. A stop was made a- 
Reikiavik. After several days spent in magt 
netic base observations, they sailed, taking the 
course south from Iceland, and then northeast 
off the coasts of Norway. The difference be- 
tween the warm Atlantic water at dhe bottom 
and the icy arctic waters east of Iceland was 
very marked. On the course to Namsen Fiord, 
a depth was found of 1,800 fathoms in latitude 
64° 5’, midway between Iceland and Norway. 
The temperature at the bottom was always 
under 82° in these waters. The nearer they 
approached the Norwegian coast, the warmer 
was the surface-water. The fauna of the deep 
sea here was not rich, but was very evenly 
distributed. The bottom was mud, filled with 
tiny round shells. The weather was too rough 
to study the captured specimens alive. Sey- 
eral stations were well explored on this line. 
From Namsos they took a course due west, 
and sounded for 100 nautical miles before 
reaching the depth of 300 fathoms. The line 
of the ice-cold water only commences beyond 
this point; it is the extent of these banks 
which explains the mild climate of Northern 
Norway. Off Romsdal the line between the 
cold and warm water approaches nearer the 
coast. Soon the depth began to increase up to 
400 fathoms final depth, and 30° bottom-tem- 
perature. The fauna had been in the lesser 
depth mostly Atlantic, but was here entirely 
arctic. 

Arotio Exproration.—The English Polar 
Expedition, in the naval steamers Alert and 
Discovery, Captain Nares commanding, re- 
turned safely, sailing into Queenstown har- 
bor on the 30th of October, after a voyage of 
seventeen months. Although the results of 
the expedition fell far short of the expectations 
of the more sanguine geographical students, 
and cannot be said to have solved in any satis- 
factory way the question of the open Polar 
Sea, yet they have furnished important infor- 
mation upon the natural conditions of the 
arctic regions. The explorers have convinced 
themselves and the majority of geographers 
that the inner arctic basin is filled with peren- 
nial ice; still, many believe that the ice block- 


; ang, which filled the entrance to the Polar Sea 


was only an exceptional phenomenon, trusting 
in the more auspicious promises of the Amer- 
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ican expedition. The Alert and Discovery 
reached Cape Sabine, where they were first 
impeded by the ice, on the 30th of July, 1875. 
From this point, latitude 79° north, their prog- 
ress was a ceaseless struggle. It took twenty 
days to ply through the ice which covered 
Kane Basin. In Kennedy Channel, which was 
only partly frozen over, a swifter advance was 
possible. The vessels left Bessel’s Bay, on the 
coast of Greenland, latitude 81° north, on the 
24th of August, and reached the northern 
shore of Lady Franklin Bay, which is on the 
west side of Robeson Channel, where, between 
Bellot Island and Grant Land, latitude 81° 44 
north, the Discovery lay in for the winter. 
The Alert proceeded on her lonely northward 
course, taking Lieutenant Rawson and seven 
men from the Discovery’s crew, on the 26th. 
Along the western coast of Robeson Channel 
she had to bore her way through a thick crust 
of ice, until a strong south wind opened a pas- 
sage from one to three miles broad. She had 
passed around Cape Union, having therefore 
entered the basin of the central Polar Sea, 
when an impenetrable ice-pack forbade further 
navigation. Captain Nares then let the anchor 
be cast on the 3d of September, in latitude 82° 
27’ north. <A belt of high icebergs prevented 
the ice from packing closer around the vessel, 
and made their winter-quarters secure. Upon 
the shore hard by they constructed a comfort- 
able building out of chests and barrels, and 
sent out several sledge-parties before winter to 
supply depots with provisions for the benefit 
of the expedition-parties which were to start 
on their explorations in the spring. One of 
these expeditions, under Commander Mark- 
ham, with Lieutenants Parr and May and 
twenty-one men, lasted from September 25th 
to October 15th. They ascended to latitude 
82° 41’ north, or 8’ higher than the point 
reached by Parry in 1627. On the 11th of 
November the sun went down, to rise again 
only after a polar night of 142 days on the 
29th of February of this year. During this 
time the officers and men amused themselves 
as best they could with theatrical and scien- 
tific entertainments; and, meanwhile, the ob- 
servations were prosecuted in a systematic 
manner. When the spring came, the excur- 
sions commenced with a fruitless attempt by 
Lieutenants Egerton and Rawson to establish 
communication with the Discovery. They 
started out March 12th, the thermometer 
standing at 40° O., but had to return unsatis- 
fied in the severest cold, not turning about 
soon enough, however, to save the life of their 
dog-driver, the veteran Nils Christian Peter- 
son, who was prostrated by the frost, and died 
soon after they rejoined their comrades, On 
the 3d of April, in the harshest weather, three 
expeditions started out simultaneously to ex- 
plore the northern regions, One of these, un- 
der Markham and Parr, composed of fifteen. of 
the strongest and toughest men in the er ew, 
took the course due north, with provisions for 


1 
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seventy days. Leaving the coast at Cape Jo- 
seph Henry, latitude 82° 40’ north, they struck 
out across the ice-pack, in hopes of reaching 
the northern shore, which the Polaris people 
reported that they sighted in 1871. The way 
led through a labyrinth of icebergs, and across 
broad plains of snow; the best part of every 
day was spent in making a path for the sledges 
with axes and picks, so that with ten or twelve 
hours of labor they could only make one or 
two miles a day. This severe toil soon ex- 
hausted the strength of the men, and, to add 
to their difficulties, the scurvy broke out among 
them unexpectedly, and to their great conster- 
nation. Nevertheless, they continued to pene- 
trate onward, while the thermometer was 
standing at 45° O. often, until finally, at the 
distance of 600 miles from the ship, in latitude 
83° 20’ 26”, there being no sign of land yet 
visible, Commander Markham gave the word 
to turn about, and they retraced their weary 
road terribly oppressed by the frost. The 
second party, under Lieutenant Aldrich, ex- 
plored the northern shore of Grant Land, 
passing around Cape Columbia, latitude 83° 77’ 
north, and surveying 120 miles of unexplored 
coast-line. The third sledge-party, command- 
ed by Lieutenant Beaumont, crossed Robeson 
Channel, and explored the northern shore of 
Greenland for seventy miles. The officers left 
in charge of the depots explored the surround- 
ing regions, keeping up communication with 
the sledge-parties. Three men died of scurvy. 
On September 9th, the vessel being clear of 
ice, Sir G. Nares pulled up anchor and sailed 


southward again, rejoining the Discovery on - 


the 20th. The return-passage of the vessels 
was much less impeded by ice than their up- 
ward course, and they soon regained the Dan- 
ish settlement. 7 

Sir George Nares is firm in the belief that 
it is impossible to navigate the Atlantic en- 
trance higher than he. has done, and that the 
pole is surrounded by a paleocrystic or ever- 
frozen sea, at least on this side. Ata meeting 
of the Royal Geographical Society he gave 
his views substantially as follows: We may 
consider the polar basin as a locked-up bay 
continuing out of the North Atlantic channel, 
with two streams of water pouring into it—a 
warm current between Spitzbergen and Nor- 
way, and icy-cold currents from both sides of 
Greenland. On the side where the warm wa- 
ter flows in is found little ice and an early sea- 
son. Near the outlets from Behring Straits, 
eastward to Banks Land, and thence to Ire- 
land’s Eye, is found the heaviest ice; but, as 
light ice has been observed along the coast of 
the Parry Islands, it must be inferred that pro- 
tecting land exists to the northward. He does 
not express any decided opinion as to whether 
an open sea extends up to or across the pole, 
although he inclines to the belief that a broad 
opening north of Cape Columbia extends as 


far as the pole. In winter the polar basin 


seems to be filled with compact masses of ice, 
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the thinner portions of which are melted in 
the summer. In that season the separated 
floes are swayed backward and forward by 
the winds and currents, which tend mainly 
toward the outlets, and small portions are 
driven out through the channels. About the 
end of September the lanes and pools between 
the huge bulks of ice, which have been jostling 
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and crushing against each other all the summer, 
begin to be closéd up by the young ice, which 
forms during the winter to the thickness of | 
about seven feet, cementing the moving moun- 
tains together into a stationary pack. Sir 
George Nares calculates that only an insignifi- 
cant portion of the polar ice can escape through 
the outlet channels, while the great masses of 
ice locked in may have an age of centuries. Dr. 
Petermann, in commenting on the expedition, 
thinks that Nares has established the impossi- 
bility of navigating the Smith Sound approach 
beyond controversy, but believes that an open 
sea surrounds the pole, which can be entered 
by the Franz Josef Land route, or, better still, 
by the East Greenland route. Throughout 
the summer the coast of East Greenland is al- 
most free from ice, and even in winter there 
is a strong outward flow. The immense masses 
of ice which eseape through the broad opening 
between East Greenland and Spitzbergen, and 
by the other channel, must leave, he thinks, 
an open space behind. Many others, among 
them Dr. Hayes, of the Polaris Expedition, are 
still confident that the inner Arctic Sea can be 
entered in favorable seasons through Smith — 
Sound. 

Paestinge.—Lieutenant Conder thinks he 
has found the site of Emmaus in a place called 
EK hamasa, a name which might be a corruption 
of the Hebrew Hammath : itis an ancient place, ’ 
containing remains of Jewish rock-sepulchres. ; 
The natives attach a certain sanctity to the 
place; it is also situated at the right distance _ 
from Jerusalem; there are here the ruins of an 
ancient Christian church, and an old Roman 
road runs through the place. He locates — 
Gomorrah at a spot near Hin Feshkah, called — 
’Amriyeh, not far from AKumran, De Sauley’s © 


conjectured site; the name belongs poe 
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table-land and a valley there; he bases his sup- 
position on the similarity of the names. <A 
place called Suffw he suggests may be the 
much searched-for Ramathaim Zophim, both 
on account of its location, which is within 
Mount Ephraim, and close by the Beth-Horon, 
which was given to the Kohathite Levites, and 
on account of the name, which is the form 
into which the ancient name would naturally 
change: there is at Sujfa a sacred place called 
ShWehab ad Din, “the Hero of the Faith ;”’ and 
in the neighboring country is a place which 
would answer to Sechu. Oonder bases most 
of his identifications on etymological resem- 
blances, which in many cases are confirmed by 
records of distances or ancient descriptions in 
the Bible or in early writers, and in some in- 
stances by traditions still attaching to the 
places; such derivations are, for instance, the 
following: Hl Furriyeh for Affarea, mentioned 
by Hieronymus; Arabiineh for Arbol, said in 
the Onomasticon to be nine miles from Me- 
giddo; Hl Ghanndm for Anem, a city of Issa- 
char, two miles south of Jenin; for Kedesh, a 
town of Issachar, an ancient site near Megiddo, 
called Tell Abu Kadis ; Allar for Ana, a town 
of Manasseh ; Ain el Jemain, “the Fountain of 
Two Armies,” near Gilboa, for the Well Harod, 
where Gideon divided his men; Ahanarath, 
within the borders of Napthali, is found in the 
modern Hn-Narah ; in the plain of Beisan isa 
place called Gilgal, aford whose name signifies 
“the Ford opened by God,” and a place bear- 
ing the name of Rahab. The great map of Pales- 
tine will be published for the Palestine Explo- 
ration Fund, by Stanford, in twenty-six sheets, 
on the scale of the drawings, that is, one mile 
to the inch. A smaller map, scale three miles 
to the inch, will be engraved upon copper, 
while the larger size will be lithographed. 

The notes of Lieutenant Conder will be di- 
gested and published in time. 

Dr. Selah Merrill and party, who visited the 
Jordan Valley and the eastern shore of the 
Dead Sea, upon the instructions of the com- 
mittee of the American Palestine Exploration 
Society in Beyrout, spent eighty days in the 
excursion, exposed to constant storms and 
severe heat, returning May 5, 1876. They ex- 
amined in a thorough manner. the botany and 
geology of the regions explored, as well as the 
zoology and archeological remains. They 
collected two hundred ornithological speci- 
mens, and discovered two new groups of sul- 
phur springs and a beautiful natural bridge in 
a wady north of the Yabis. North of the 
Nimrin they came upon a singular row of 

large pits. They viewed attentively the mounds 

existing at the northeast corner of the Dead 
Sea, which it is sought to connect with por- 
tions of the thirteenth chapter of Joshua and 

_ the thirty-second chapter of Numbers 

A series of ninety-nine photographs of 

; nt Greco-Roman and Byzantine build- 

in Syria have been issued by the Ameri- 

an Palestine Exploration Society. bl 
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Asta.—Another expedition to the Yenisei 
and Nova Zembla, under Nordenskidld, left 
Troms6 in the steamer Ymer, on the 25th of 
July, and, after careful observations and marine 
investigations, returned to Hammerfest on the 
18th of September. The Swedish expeditions 
of 1875 and 1876 have shown that, contrary to 
expectation, the Kara Sea is much fuller of 
animal life than the other arctic waters. The 
marine fauna appears to be nearly uniform 
along all coasts of both continents surrounding 
the pole. Nearly five hundred lower types 
have been found in the Kara Sea. The last 
Swedish expeditions have also increased the 
catalogue of Nova Zemblan insects to one 
hundred species, only seven having been known 
before, and have added considerably to the 
knowledge of the vertebrates in those regions. 
On the Yenisei Nordenskiéld found some frag- 
ments of mammoth-hides, and many inter- 
ésting semi-fossil shells. A large low island 
was found unexpectedly at the mouth of the 
river. Dr. Theel, who conducted a land-ex- 
pedition, failed to meet the steamer in order 
to sail home. MM. Chekanoosky and Ven- 
gloosky, in a route survey along the river Lena 
from Yakutsk to Ayakit, and across the tundra 
to Olonek, made careful geological notes and 
collected 1,500 fossils, 700 entomological speé- 
cimens, many of them from the lower tundra, 
and also a large number of botanical specimens. 

A Russian expedition for the examination 
of the estuary of the Obi departed in May in a 
small sailing-vessel. The plan was to observe 
the natural history and make surveys of the 
mouth of the river, and then, after going as far 
as 14° north, return and meet the German ex- 
ploring party and codperate with them in the 
exploration of the upper river. 

An expedition under Captain Wiggins has 
been engaged in exploring the estuary of the 
Lena and the route between there and Arch- 
angel, with a view of opening up trade com-, 
munication with that portion of Siberia. 

Drs. Finsch and Brehm, with Count Wald- 
burg-Zeil, all three men of known merit in 
geographical and scientific research, have been 
commissioned by the German Arctic Society 
of Bremen to study the geography and natural 
history of the plains of the Obi and Yenisei in 
Northern Siberia. They reached Omsk, after 
a trying journey, in April, and proceeded to 
Semipalatinsk, and thence direct to Sergiopol, 
by way of the little-known Tabagatai range. 
When last heard from they had reached To- 
bolsk on their return-journey, having reached. 
the sea of Kara with considerable difficulty. 
They had collected valuable and numerous 
ethnological and zodlogical examples, 

According to M. Kuhn, who had an oppor-. 
tunity of studying the khanate of Khokan dur-. 
ing the Russian campaign, the khanate occu- 
pies a deep depression, inclosed by mountains 
on three sides and only open toward the west. 
The climate is very pleasant; water is plenty, | 
and the land exceedingly fertile; it is indeed 
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a continuous garden, with mountain-streams 
and dikes intersecting it in all directions. The 
stationary tribes inhabit the lower slopes of 
the mountains, the valleys, and plains, cut 
through by canals south of the Syrdaria. The 
population consists of the descendants of Turk 
tribes, which came from Turkistan, Samarcand, 
and Bokhara. The nomadic tribes dwell to the 
northward. Grain, cotton, silk, salt, naphtha, 
and various other products, are obtained. The 
trade with Russia is carried on with caravans 
via Tashkend; there is also a trade with Kash- 
gar and Bokhara. 

The Russian expedition under Sosnovski, 
through Mongolia into the interior of China 
for the exploration of better trade-routes, found 
between Chankow and Saissan good wheeling 
roads, plenty of water, and a great saving in 
distance over the route by way of Kiachta for 
the tea-trade with the province of Se-tshuan. 
If a railroad as far as Tjumen, connecting with 
steam-transport on the river Irtish, should be 
established, an important commercial route 
would be opened up between China and Rus- 
sia. The expedition made interesting astro- 
nomical, topographical, and orographical ob- 
servations, and collected specimens of all the 
principal products and commercial commodi- 
ties of the country, as well as of its flora and 
fauna. Sosnovski crossed the Thian-shan north 
of Khami, where the altitude was 8,930 feet. 
The elevation of Khami, south of the pass, is 
3,150 feet; and Barkul, north of it, is 6,700 
feet above the level of the sea. Sosnovski con- 
tradicts the common impression that the Chi- 
nese are a stationary and non-progressive 
people, and pays a high tribute to their agri- 
cultural and industrial abilities. Their system 
of fertilization and irrigation is as scientific as 
that of any country. In some branches of in- 
dustry, for example, the finer porcelain man- 
ufactures, there has been a decline in late 
years, attributable to the political agitations 
which have convulsed the Jand: in 1860, the 
Taipings destroyed the most important porce- 
lain-factories in China, those of Tsian-se. The 
fine fleeces of the Thibet goat have also nearly 
disappeared from the market, because in the 
last great rebellion in the district of Nin-sia- 
foo the breed was almost entirely destroyed, 
the animals having been used for food; and the 
people, too, who worked up the fleeces into 
beautiful fabrics, perished in great numbers. 
The commerce of China is established, accord- 
ing to Sosnovski, on a very intelligent and 
promising basis. M. Nitikin, a Russian mer- 
chant, recently made a journey from Uscha, in 
Khokan, to Djetischar. He says that the 
Terek Pass route is only passable for a month 
or two in winter, when the mountain-streams 
are frozen over. The pundit Nain Sing made 
a toe through Thibet in the disguise of 
a Lama pilgrim. The country traversed by 
the bold explorator, who was formerly an 
assistant of Schlagintweit and of Colonel 
Montgomery, was entirely new to geography, 
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and most interesting. His route lay from 
Western Thibet along the series of lakes which 
extend for 800 miles across the plateau at an 
elevation of 13,700 to 15,000 feet, the last of 
which, Lake Pangong, was visited by some of 
the officers in Forsyth’s expedition. The pun- 
dit reports that this latter lake is brackish at 
the eastern and fresh at the western extremity. 
The boundless grassy plains and verdant hill- 
sides are the pastures of numberless herds of 
wild asses, antelopes, and the huge variety of 
sheep called Ovis Ammon. The easternmost 
lake of the series, the great Tengri Nor, was 
visited once before by the traveler. North of 
this he discovered several unknown lakes of 
great extent, which receive the drainage of 
the northern range of the Himalayas, which 
divides the plateau from the valley of Brah- 
mapootra. He determined astronomically the 
position of these mountains, as well as of many 
other points along his course. He visited the 
gold-mines in the north, whose annual produc- 
tion does not exceed, he says, £40,000; yet 
judging from the great numbers of golden stat- 
ues in the temples, and other objects of gold in 
the country, and the amount of gold-dust car- 
ried down by the rivers, it is probable that the 
total production of the country is much greater. 
On his return he tarried a couple of days at 
Lassa, and followed the Brahmapootra River 
down for some distance beyond any point be- 
fore explored, leaving it with a breadth of 500 
yards and depth of 20 feet, and a slow current. 
On his way to Assam, being detained for sey- 
eral months at Tawang, he surveyed the route * 
by this way from Assam to Thibet. The fruits 
of this journey include a route-survey of 1,200 
miles, with 276 latitude and 497 altitude data, 
through a region entirely new. This journey 
has also established the position of the north- 
ern chain of the Himalayas, and discovered a 
new and more easterly route to Southern Asia ~ 
than any formerly known, besides revealing 
the existence of a great and remarkable lacus- 
trine and river syster. 

AvsTRALAsiA.—Signor d’ Albertis has made a 
trip during the past season in the little steamer 
Neva, placed at his disposition by the colonial 


-government of New South Wales, and an asso- 


ciation of subscribers, up the Fly River, into the 
very centre of New Guinea. He took a-plan of 
the river mile by mile, and made notes of the 
soil ard natural conditions along its banks. He 
found four species of the bird-of-paradise, one 
of which (the Paradisea apoda) it was sup- 
posed could not exist in that climate; also a 
new genus of Ptilotis, a new species of Gra- 
cula, a curious new water-serpent, and several 
birds not reported in the fauna of New Guinea. 
He made also a large botanical collection, and 
obtained from the natives many curious fab- 
ries and utensils, including a large number of 
stone implements, paddles, martial and festal 
ornaments, painted and carved skulls, fanci- 
fully-worked arrow-heads of bone fastened to 
the shafts with a singular cement, dresses — 
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woven of human hair, and others of grass, 
plain and colored. Messrs. d’Albertis, Har- 
grave, and party, returned safely from their ex- 
pedition, having ascended the river 350 miles 
beyond the farthest point reached last year. 
The natives were hostilely disposed, and gen- 
erally refused to hold any communication 
with the explorers. Another expedition from 
Port Moresby to China Straits, made by Rey. 
Mr. Lawes, revealed the existence of a regular 
lake- village i in a lagoon at Cape Rodney, w vhich 
leads up to a considerable river. At Hood’s 
Bay they ascended a broad river, where, near 
the coast, they came upon a large and cleanly- 
kept village, regularly laid out in streets and 
squares. The natives kept flower-gardens, 
and were seen at work hewing out large, 
shapely canoes with stone hatchets. At an- 
other point a canoe, paddled by a crew of 
twenty-one women, came alongside their ves- 
sel. Rev. Mr. McFarlane has, in pursuit of 
his missionary labors, made an interesting voy- 
age to China Straits, and gained much valuable 
information regarding the island and its in- 
habitants. Signor Gessi made a second steam- 
boat-voyage up the Fly River later in the sea- 
*son, and added many objects to his collections. 
Octavius Stone, who has recently explored 
portions of New Guinea, says that the length 
of the island is 1,400 miles, while the width 
varies from 450 to only 20 miles, The shore 
from Baxter River to beyond the Papuan Gulf, 
which is low andswampy for 100 miles inland, 
is thinly populated by the Dinde Papuans, a 
“savage tribe, who live by the chase, and are 
subject to constant attacks from the neighbor- 
ing islanders. The only large animals found 
here are the kangaroo and the wild-boar. The 
natives are inclined to cannibalism, and use 
poisoned arrows, saturated in the putrid car- 
cass of an enemy. The eastern part of the 
island is inhabited by a branch of the Malay 
race, of totally different habits and nature from 
the Papuans. They are cultivators of the soil, 
each one having his own plantation; are 
strongly opposed to polygamy and cannibal- 
ism, and allow their women to share in public 
affairs. Signor Odoardo Beccari has been 
exploring the coast in the vicinity of Hum- 
boldt Bay. He thinks he can trace the con- 
tinuation of the volcanic belt of the Moluccas 
through New Guinea. At the head of a beau- 
tiful inlet, one day’s sail from Humboldt Bay, 
he visited a fine conical mountain, which he 
called Mount Cyclops, the rocks of whose base 
were, to all appearance, of volcanic origin. At 
Batanta and upon Amsterdam Island volcanic 
rocks have also been noticed, and the natives 
report that there are active volcanoes inward 
from Humboldt Bay. Dr. Beccari has spent 
four years traveling in and about this island. 
He defines the empire that the Sultan of Tidore 
(Moluceas) possesses in New Zealand, which em- 
braces the lands of the four kings of Waighen, 
Salvatti, Waigamma, and Misol. These rulers 
pay to the Sultan an annual tribute in slaves, 
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birds-of-paradise, and other articles, The 
Dutch Government is about to suppress the 
slave-trathc, and divest the Sultan of his sov- 
ereignty in the island. The Russian Miclucho 
Maclay visited the coast of, Astrolabe Bay in 
Northeast New Guinea, which bears his name, 
for the purpose of protecting the natives from 
the encroachments of Europeahs, as well as 
prosecuting his scientific investigations. The 
Dutch naval ship Surabaya has made two 
voyages, one along the northwestern coast 
and one along the southern coast, for the pur- 
pose of defining the limits of the Dutch claim 
on the island, which extends to the meridian 
141 east longitude. A French expedition, con- 
ducted by MM. Raffray and Maindrow, visited 
the western shores this season. Mr. Lawes 
describes two separate races, speaking distinct 
languages, dwelling in the country about Port 
Moresby. These are the Koitapu and Motu 
tribes; while farther inland another language, 
allied, however, to the Koitapu tongue,. is 
spoken by the Koiali tribe. At Hood’s Point 
still another distinct languageisspoken. Sey- 
eral other different languages are spoken by 
the mountain-tribes all along. A cluster of 
villages, called Manukolo, is said to be in- 
habited by a race differing totally from all the 
rest. Three other languages are spoken by 
tribes in Redscar Bay, the Naali, Kapati, and 
Maivi; and beyond them, before coming to 
Aird River, at least three more languages are 
used; and then in the interior are the Yalao, 
Ikolu, Palavai, Ereta, and Papaka tribes, each 
speaking its own peculiar tongue. All these 
races are the light-colored, flowing-haired 
type. No knowledge of any metal, and no 
arts, except the rudest. and most elementary, 
exist here. Only the Motu tribe make pot- 
tery. The women carry all burdens, in netted 
bags, suspended from the top of the head. 
Houses are built, both on the coast and in the 
interior, at an elevation of six to ten feet, and 
sometimes in the clefts of high trees. The 
people smoke tobacco generally. Excursions 
into the interior took the explorers through 
an open forest of gum-trees, pandanus, and 
palms, for fifteen or twenty miles, and beyond 
that thick scrub as far as the mountains. Many 
beautiful birds were seen in the forests. __ 
Ernest Giles made another trip across the 
Australian Continent this season, starting April 
10th, from a point 27° 7’ south latitude, 116° 
45’ east longitude, and taking a northeast by 
east course, by way of Mount Gould, to lati- 
tude 24° north; then traveling the Ashburton 
to its source, and determining the old water- 
shed, which he describes as a rangy country, 
striking the desert in longitude 120° 20’. He 
then crossed an open spinifex desert, to the 
coast, suffering much from drought, and hin 
dered by his camels being continually sick from 
a poison plant, until he discovered the pl ant, 
which is not allied to any of the pelagn ey 
plants of Western Australia. . at 
Aart the German West Afric 
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pedition, Dr. Pogge and Herr Eduard Mohr 
are engaged in exploring the Angola coast, 
while Dr. Lenz has been obliged to abandon 
his expedition up the Ogowe, and return to 
Europe, exhausted by fatigue and sickness ; 
not, however, without having concluded an 
arrangement with the inhabitants of the Osh- 
eba lands, who have hitherto denied passage 
through their country. Dr. Pogge visited 
Quizemena, the great camp of the Muata 
Yamyo, remaining from December 9, 1875, to 
April 17th of this year. He was not allowed 
to make an excursion to the north, but he 
took a month’s journey toward the southeast 
as far as Inshibaraka, which is only six days’ 
distance from the capital, and three days’ from 
the Lubilash. Constant rains rendered travel- 
ing difficult. Dr. Pogge obtained a great deal 
of information concerning the country between 
the Kassai and the Quango, and collected nu- 
merous specimens of botany and natural his- 
tory, and some skulls of Cassanda men. 

G. A. Haggenmacher’s journey into the 
Somali country, in Eastern Africa, was the 
first one made into this region, except Bur- 
ton’s excursion in Harar in 1854. He depart- 
ed with a convoy of natives and fifteen cam- 
els, and reached a point 150 miles inland, and, 
though attacked and plundered by the jealous 
and pugnacious native tribes, he gathered a 
curious store of information concerning the 
geography, ethnography, manners, and pur- 
suits, of the country and the peoples visited. 

Drs. Schweinfurth and Gissfeldt made a 
trip from the Nile to the Red Sea, visiting the 
Ooptic monasteries of St. Anthony and St. 
Paul. Some twenty geodetical positions were 
determined, and many unlooked-for plants 
were found in the desert. 

Dr. Ascherson, in a visit to Wah-el-Barieh, 
or Little Oasis, nade a complete sketch-survey 
of the route, and was able, from his friendly 
reception by the inhabitants, to observe their 
daily habits. He reports a custom, not prac- 
tised in other parts of the valley of the Nile, 
of striking fire by rubbing together pieces of 
the date-palm leaf. 

Mr. E. Young has navigated Lake Nyassa in 
a steam-launch, starting from the mission-sta- 
tion of Livingstonia, coasting along the eastern 
side, which was only seen from a long distance 
by Livingstone. He made the singular discoy- 
ery that the lake extends at least 100 miles 
more to the northward than Livingstone sup- 
posed, and surveyed it to latitude 9° 20’ south, 
that is, within a short distance of the southern 
extremity of Lake Tanganyika, which is 2° or 
8° to the westward. He speaks ofa river called 
Rovuma, flowing from the northern end of the 
ake, but the existence of such a second outlet 
vould demand strong confirmation. 

One of the most important exploratory ex- 
loits of the year has been the circumnaviga- 
ion of Lake Albert N’yanza by Signor Gessi, 
of Colonel Gordon’s staff. The lake is found 
y have the length of about 140 miles, and the 
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width of 50 miles. Its shores are covered 
with a thick growth of trees. Its southern ex- 
tremity is very shallow, containing a forest of 
the ambatch-plant, which only flourishes in a 
couple of feet of water. The results confirm 
Speke’s account of the size of the lake. Storms 
of considerable turbulence stir the waters of 
the lake in certain seasons. Colonel Gordon 
suspects that a chain of lakes connects it with 
Tanganyika; this is not impossible, as a break 
in the mountains is seen in the direction of the 
latter lake. From Signor Gessi’s sketch-map 
of the branch of the Nile flowing out of the 
Albert Lake, it appears that a branch stream 
forks out not far from the outlet, and flows 
toward the Jaie, Which runs parallel to the 
Nile for several hundred miles, rejoining it at 
the point where the Giraffe River commences. 
Colonel Gordon expects that this arm will 
prove more navigable than the White Nile; 
however, it must descend from the same ele- 
vation, and probably contains rapids not less 
formidable than the Fola Cataract, and, besides, 
it was crossed by Petherick in 1862, and found 
to be not more than waist-deep. 

Signor Gessi: made the voyage in two iron 
life-boats, rigged as cutters, and manned with 
eighteen sailors and twelve soldiers. He lett 
Dufli March 7th, arriving at the outlet of the 
lake on the 18th. The distance is 164 miles, and 
for the whole distance the river is broad, deep, 
and entirely navigable. The country is rich, 
producing millet, sesame, honey, tobacco, beans, 
bananas, and cattle, in abundance. The natives 
clothe themselves in antelope and goat skins. 
Starting out on the lake toward Magungo on 
the 20th of March, they were beaten back by 
a heavy wind after sailing about two-thirds of 
the way across, and escaped with great diffi- 
culty being driven ashore where a party of na- 
tives of the disbanded army of Kaba Rega were 
waiting to attack them. In the night the storm 
was so high that one of the boats dragged its 
anchor, and was driven on shore, and filled 
with water and sand; the greater part of their 
provisions and the instruments were thus de- 
stroyed. Landing and constructing a barri- 
cade, and setting up two howitzers, they wait- 
ed for the storm to go down. Repairing the 
boat, they succeeded in reaching Magungo on 
the 80th of March, but, owing to the hostility 
of the natives, were not able to land, proceed- 
ing up the Victoria Nile and waiting until re- 
enforcements came from Aufina. On the 12th 
of April they set out, passing some sandy isles 
six or seven miles from shore, which were full 
of natives, who took refuge there from the 
troops. The shores were low and sandy; the 
interior was covered with timber and luxuriant 
vegetation. They passed three cataracts at the 
mouth of a large river called the Tisa, which — 
never runs dry; it is probably the Kaiigiri, — 
described by Baker. They stopped in a snug 
harbor named by Gessi Port Schubra, which 
probably is the Vacovia of Sir Samuel Baker. — 
Detained here by a storm for a day or two, 
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they sailed fifty miles to a river, which they 
ascended seven miles, where they were stopped 
by the matted growth of papyri and other wa- 
ter-plants, and saw beyond a magnificent wa- 
terfall; the natives informed them that this 
came from the waters which accumulate in 
the mountains, forming a river during the wet 
season, but drying up in the dry season. They 
informed Signor Gessi, also, that he had already 
reached the end of the lake, that there was no 
river or cataract beyond, and that the water 
where the ambatch grew was only knee-deep. 
The country here is called Quando, and the 
natives are suspected of cannibalism. They 
crossed the lake here along the edge of the am- 
batch-field, a distance of forty miles from east 
to west. A view from the mast-head disclosed 
a wide expanse grown over with ambatch, be- 
yond which a valley covered with low vege- 
tation reaches to the foot of the mountains. 
On the other side of the Jake they were unable 
to communicate with the inhabitants of a vil- 
lage, who fled, arousing the whole country, and 
sought the next day to lead them treacherously 
into an ambuscade. Coming to another large 
village, Gessi succeeded, with some difficulty, 
in holding a conversation with an old man, 
who informed him, as the natives on the oppo- 
site shore already had, that he could not pene- 
trate the forest of ambatch, and that there was 
no river or waterfall beyond; that there were 
three waterfalls farther up the lake, which dry 
up in the dry season, and that the waters of the 
lake never rise or fall. The mountains descend 
directly to the Jake beyond Vacovia on both 
sides, and are here devoid of large timber. 
On the return-voyage they were beaten forty 
miles out of their course by a violent storm. 
The whole voyage occupied nine days. The 
greatest width of the lake is reported by Signor 
Gessi as 60 miles, and its length 141 miles. 
Dr. Emil Holub, a German physician, has 
made interesting journeys into the interior 
of South Africa. He started in March, 1875, 
from Dutoitspan, and, after examining the 
geolozical character of the salt-basins between 
Ohristiana and Mamusa, he passed up the river 
Limpopo, and then across by way of Shosheng, 
northward to the Zambesi, intending to ex- 
plore that stream to its source. He describes 
the valley of the Marico, one of the sources of 
the Limpopo, as the richest portion of the 
Transvaal Republic, containing lands of the 
greatest fertility, an extraordinary abundance 
of animals, and mineral resources of the high- 
est value. He observed that the salt-pans or 
lagoons which are connected with the Suga 
outlet of Lake Ngami, when at certain seasons 
they are filled by the rising of the Suga, find 
an outlet by the Shasha tributary of the Lim- 
popo, thus showing that Lake Ngami and its 
tributaries far to the west belong to the drain- 
age system of the Limpopo. 
M. V. Largeau made an important and dan- 
-gerous expedition into the desert of Sahara 
from Biskra, in Algiers, over a before untray- 
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eled route, through the oasis of Tuggurt, to 
Ghadames, and back to El-Wad, his return- 
route being about the same as that taken by 
Duveyrier in 1860, 

An important Italian exploring expedition 
to Eastern Equatorial Africa, sent for the pur- 
pose of exploring the country hetween Shoa 
and Lake N’yanza, and of deciding the question 
of the identity of the Godjeb and Juba Rivers, 
started at the beginning of the year, and have 
now entered upon their investigations under 
favorable auspices. The King of Shoa, in an 
embassage to Italy, in 1872, invited Italian ex- 
plorers to use his capital as a base of opera- 
tions, and it was in consequence of this pro- 
posal that this expedition was dispatched. The 
party is headed by the Marchese Antonari, the 
well-known African traveler, accompanied by 
Captain Sebastiano Martini and the engineer 
Chiarini. When last heard from, the travelers 
had reached Shoa with good fortune, where 
they were hospitably received. 

An important journey into the Nyassa coun- 
try of Eastern Africa has been accomplished 
by Bishop Steere. The object of the expedi- 
tion was to establish a permanent mission at 
Mataka’s capital in the Wahiao country, east 
of Lake Nyassa. The party, consisting of the 
bishop, the Rey. O. A. James, and Messrs. 
Bellville and Beardall, accompanied by Chuma 
and Susi, Livingstone’s attendants, leading 
twenty Zanzibar porters, set out from Zanzibar 
toward the end of August, 1875, and landed at 
Lindy Bay, between Kilwa and the mouth of 
the Rovuma River. They were delayed until 
November by the opposition of the coast tribes, 
and suffered from malaria; at Jength, success- 
fully passing through the coast settlements, 
which only extended some twelve miles in- 
land from Lindy Bay, they passed through 
thick forests and discovered Lake Lutamba, 
a small lakelet, inclosed by wooded hills, and 
passed thence for nine days through the set- 
tlements of the Wa-Mwera, villages finely situ- 
ated along the foot of a range of hills; and then, 
traversing an uninhabited forest and a barren, 
hilly region, they came to the town of the 
chief Makochero of the Makao tribe on the 
Rovuma River. Livingstone visited this chief 
in 1866, when he was settled at a point beyond 
the river. These people are subject to attacks. 
from the Gwangwaras and Mavitis. They 
passed thence beyond the Luatize to their des- 
tination, Mataka’s village of Mwembe, through 
a country of more irregular aspect, rising into 
lohg ranges of round-topped hills, varied with 
sharp, rocky ridges; the trees, too, were of 
different character from those of the Mwera 
country. Mwembe, estimated by Livingstone 
at 1,000 houses, lies near a conspicuous moun- 
tain called Saninga; the elevation of the town, 
from Bishop Steere’s barometrical readings, - 
is considerably higher than Livingstone’s esti-- 
mate, 2,700 feet. After remaining here a fort- 
night, Bishop Steere returned by a different 
route. The country traversed was in| 
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part entirely new. The barometer indicated 
a rise from the coast to the ridge of the Mwera 
Hills, which was about 2,000 feet above the 
level of the sea, then a decline to the bottom 
of the low-lying Rovuma Valley, and then an- 
other still higher ascent as far as Mataka’s 
town. 

Stanley, in June, 1875, had returned to his 
camp at Kagenyi, and, after having paid a visit 
to Ukerewe Island, returned to the north, 
striking out for the Albert N’yanza from Mtesa’s 
town. He traversed the cold, high country of 
Gambaragura, which he found inhabited by a 
light-skinned race, and the district of Unyoro 
coming out to the lake at Unyampaka, a point 
considerably farther to the south probably 
than Baker reached. He explored the Kagere 
and Karagne Rivers upon his return, and then 
set out again for the south. He had completed 
the examination of the Victoria Lake, and in- 
tended next to explore the country between 
the lakes Tanganyika and Albert N’yanza. In 
the highlands between lakes Victoria and A]l- 
bert N’yanza he came upon a gigantic extinct 
volcano, many of which have been found in 
Eastern Africa. The Albert N’yanza extends 
probably beyond the equator, and is connected 
with the Tanganyika by a valley between two 
mountain-chains. Stanley observed that all 
the mountain-ranges in this region run in a 
southwest direction. 
eighty miles beyond Speke’s farthest, and de- 
scribes it as the most important of the tribu- 
taries of the Victoria N’yanza. He visited it 
in the rainy season, when it had the form 
of a shallow lagoon, four to fourteen miles in 
breadth. 

Captain J. S. Hay read before the British 
Association an account of the district of Akem 
in Western Africa, which he had visited while 
at Accra. This district lies between parallels 
6° and 7° north latitude. It consists almost en- 
tirely of mountain-ranges thickly covered with 
ancient forests; four principal rivers water 
the country, the Berem, the Densu, the Bom- 
pong, and the Pompong, all of them rendered 
unnavigable by numerous shoals and water- 
falls. Gold is found in great abundance, small 
nuggets and dust being taken from circular 
holes dug at hap-hazard by the natives, and also 
from the beds of the streams. The forests con- 
tain valuable woods. The soil is a tenacious 
red clay, through which numerous quartz strata 
crop up; it is so fertile that cotton, rice, gin- 
ger, and tobacco, can be grown abundantly. 
The climate is moist throughout the year. A 
strange physical deformity is universal among 
the men of this country: the cheek-bones are 
unnaturally enlarged, looking like two horns 
under the eyes. This malformation com- 
mences in childhood. They worship a great 
variety of deities, and have one superior god, 
whom they call Anyanképong. 

. Count Pietro Savergnan di Brazza, accom- 
panied by Marche, the naturalist, and Bellay, 
hysician, a French navy quartermaster, and 
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a party of Senegal natives, entered upon an 
exploration in Western Africa, steaming up the 
Ogowe as far as the village of Himba Reni in 
December, 1875, and starting out from there 
for the Okanda. 

Sourn Amerrioa.—A boundary commission 
have been engaged in measuring the boundary 
between Bolivia and Brazil, which has been 
heretofore very vaguely determined. They 
commenced their task in the autumn of 1874, 
but were not able to accomplish anything be- 
fore the summer of the following year, owing 
to the incessant rains. Since that time they 
have gone over a good part of the ground, and 
expect to have their work finished by the end 
of 1877. The work of surveying the frontier 
along the chain of lakes bordering the Upper 
Paraguay was interrupted twice by the period- 
ical floods, which are so high that the country 
between Bolivia and Curumba, Villa Maria, or 
Cuyaba, in Matto Grosso, can only be crossed 
in boats, while in the dry season it is passable 
on horseback or in wagons. The lakes, espe- 
cially Mendioré, twelve leagues in circum- 
ference, are described as navigable and very 
beautiful, except Caceres, which is only a 
swamp teeming with reptiles and mosquitos. 
The lake of Gayhiba, which was so stormy 
that they had difficulty in surveying it, com- 
municates with Lake Uberaba by a natural 
canal five Jeagues in length. Uberaba Lake, 
the largest of all, is so wide that the opposite 
shores are not visible from each other. Alfred 
Simson read before the British Association an 
account of a voyage in a Brazilian government 
steamer up the Putumayo or Icé River, a 
branch of the Amazon, which has never been 
adequately explored, and which the Brazilian 
Government suspected to be navigable to with- 
in a short distance of populated portions of 
New Granada, and destined to become the 
commercial outlet for the provinces of Popayan 
and Pasto. Mr. Simson found the river nayi- 
gable for 1,050 miles; its length is 1,200 miles. 
Its average current is not more than three 
miles an hour, 
alluvial plain. 

Unirep Sratrrs.—The geological and geo- 
graphical survey of the Territories commenced 
the labors of this year very late, not doing 
any field-work before the month of August. 
They were deterred by the warlike manifesta- 
tions of the northern tribes of Indians from 
commencing on a new division, and therefore 
confined their attention to the completion of 
the map of Colorado. 
of the mountainous portion of Colorado, and 
explored a strip fifteen miles broad in North- 
ern New Mexico, and a strip twenty-five miles 
in width in Eastern Utah. The point of de- 
parture this season was Cheyenne, in Wyo- 
ming Territory. Two of the parties were 
conveyed to Rawlins Springs, whence they 
proceeded southward; the other two were 
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triangulation party, under the direction of A. 
D. Wilson, started from Trinidad on ‘the 18th 
of August, and made its first station on Fish- 
er’s Peak. Thence they passed through the 
valley of the Purgatoire, and across the Sangre 
de Cristo range over the Oostilla pass, and 
skirted the range northward as far as Fort 
Garland, making another station on Culebra 
Peak. About six miles north of Fort Garland 
they explored one of the highest and most 
difficult summits of the Rocky Mountains, 
Blanca Peak, the highest point in the Sierra 
Blanca group. They reached the timber-line, 
12,009 feet above the ocean, without difficulty, 
and, leaving their animals here, picked their 
way up the crumbling, rocky slope to a pro- 
jecting point only 600 feet lower than the 
chief summit, and two miles distant. From 
this they made their way along an arduous and 
dangerous zigzag ridge to the base of the sum- 
mit, which they soon mounted. This point is 
the highest in Colorado as far as is yet known, 
and the view from it embraces the greater 
portion of Colorado and New Mexico. Its ele- 
vation was determined by barometric readings, 
the mean of eight being taken, compared with 
synchronous readings made at Fort Garland: 
a verification by trigonometry from the angles 
of elevation and depression, fore and back, 
showed a discrepancy of only two feet. The 
elevation is 14,464 feet (Mount Harvard is 
14,384 feet above the sea-level; Gray’s Peak, 
14,341 feet; Mount Lincoln, 14,296 feet; Mount 
Wilson, 14,280 feet; Long’s Peak, 14,271 feet; 
Uncompahgre Peak, 14,236 feet; Pike’s Peak, 
14,146 feet; there are as many as fifty peaks 
in Colorado exceeding 14,000 feet in elevation). 
From here the party advanced westward across 
the San Luis Valley, and followed up the Rio 
Grande to its source, making a station near 
the inountain-summits and another on the Rio 
Grande Pyramid. Leaving the source of the 
Rio Grande, they crossed the Great Divide, 
and, passing through the Animas Park by trail, 
reached Parrott City. They made a primary 
station on La Plata Peak, and, crossing the ir- 
regular table-lands west of the Dolores, com- 
pleted a survey which they had not finished the 
season before on account of the hostilities of the 
Ute Indians. They made a station on the high- 
est of the Abajo Mountains, and then turned 
their course eastward, making a station on Lone 
Cone, and, crossing the Grand and Gunnison 
Rivers, reached the volcanic table-land at the 
source of White River. The Wilson party 
mapped out 1,000 square miles of territory dur- 
ing the season, and established eleven primary 
positions, covering by primary triangles all of 
Southern and Western Colorado, Accompany- 
ing the triangulation party, Mr. Holmes made 
a ge et journey which took in Colorado 
and portions of Utah and New Mexico, obtain- 
- ing a general survey of the great plain-belts 
on both sides of the chain of the Rocky. Moun- 
tains; he observed a remarkable uniformity 
disposition of the strata everywhere, 
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there being scarcely an interruption in the 
cretaceous formation, particularly, from the 
northern part of New Mexico to Southwest 
Wyoming. In one group of rocks, however, 
there is a remarkable disparity between the 
outcrops on the eastern and western sides of 
the divide: the upper cretaceous rocks, includ- 
ing numbers four and five, on the west side, 
comprise over 2,000 feet of coal-bearing stra- 
ta, chiefly sandstone, forming the tops of the 
Mesa Verde and Dolores plateaus, and in the 
Grand River Valley, where it forms the enor- 
mous Hogback, attaining a thickness of 8,500 
feet; but on the eastern side this group. of 
rocks is only represented by a few hundred 
feet of shale and laminated sandstone. The 
Abajo group Mr. Holmes found to consist of 
trachyte, which had been forced up through 
fissures in the stratified rocks, like the four 
other isolated groups in the same region. He 
places the northern limit of the cliff-habita- 
tions of Oolorado and Eastern Utah at not 
above 87° 45’ north latitude. The Grand River 
division was directed by Henry Gannett, as 
topographer, accompanied by A. OC. Peale, ge- 
ologist, and by James Stevenson, the general 
manager of the survey, who went along to 
deal with the Indians, fearing that they might 
again disturb the survey as they did last year. 
Their first task for this season was to survey 
about 1,000 square miles, lying mostly north 
of the Grand River and south of the parallel 
89° 30’ north, and between the meridians 108° 
and 109° 80’ west. They reached the field 
from Cafion City about the middle of August, 
and, going to the district south of the Sierra la 
Sal, after securing the services of several In- 
dians at the Ute agency of Uncompahgre, they 
completed the survey of this country, which 
is an irregular plateau with some curious feat- 
ures, in eleven days. The Grand River, be- 
tween the débouchures of the Gunnison and 
Dolores, flows through a valley of twelye miles 
average breadth, which was skirted on one 
side by the perpendicular cliffs, called the 
Roan or Book cliffs, rising in a succession of 
terraces to a height of 4,000 feet, and forming 
the termination of a broad plateau; the course 
of the river here is northwest for twenty-five 
miles, then southwest, and then south for about. 
seventy-five miles. This plateau, which de- 
clines very gradually on the other side to the 
north-northeast, extends from the Wahsatch 
Mountains on the west to the lower elevations 
of the Park range on the east, and is cut. 
through by the Green River, which flows in the 
contrary direction to the dip. South of the 
plateau are broken cliffs, and to the north o: 

it is the White Cation. After leaving the Un- 
compahgre agency the party went over to the 
Grand River, following it down to the Dolores, 
latitude 88° 50! north, longitude 109° 17’ west, 
From there they passed northward to the top 
of the Book Plateau, following the crest east: 
ward for 100 miles, and then descended to the 
Grand and followed its course up to longitude 
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107° 35’, and thence came by way of the White 
River agency to Rawlins, arriving there Oc- 
tober 23d. They finished in all about 3,560 
square miles of topography, and determined 
about sixty primary positions. Dr. Peale fol- 
lowed the expedition as geologist. The region 
first surveyed consisted of a plateau inter- 
sected by deep gorges, which disclosed sedi- 
mentary rocks ranging from the Dakota sand- 
stones to the commencement of the Red Beds. 
The San Miguel in its lower course flows 
through lower cretaceous, Jurassic, and tri- 
assic outcrops. North of the Grand the ex- 
posed strata range from the white tertiary 
rocks which top the Book Cliffs to the Red 
Beds at the bottom of the river. The White 
River division was directed by G. B. Chitten- 
den, with F. M. Endlich for geologist. They 
surveyed between White River on the north 
and latitude 39° 88’ north on the south, and 
from the meridian 107° 30’ to a point thirty 
miles west of the Utah boundary, an area of 
some 8,800 miles, establishing forty-one geo- 
detical stations and sixteen auxiliary positions. 
It was a before unexplored region, rising 
gradually from White River up to the steep 
Book Cliffs which form the divide between the 
White and Grand Rivers. The deep cafions 
which intersect the plateau are full of cedars 
and pifions, and the upper plains are covered 
with rich grass. The country is inhabitable, but 
poorly watered and destitute of timber, and 
seems well adapted to its present purpose of 
an Indian reservation. The geology is simple: 
two-thirds of the country contains beds of 
tertiary rocks, and other parts showed older 
formations, as far down as the triassic; marks 
of erosion were frequently visible. The Yam- 
pah division, under G. R. Bechler, accom- 
panied by Dr. C. A. White, geologist, surveyed 
the portion of Northeastern Colorado lying be- 
tween the Yampah and White Rivers and the 
Green River, and the lower range west of the 
Park Mountains. There are table-lands be- 
tween Rawlins Springs and Snake River, and 
beyond to the Yampah a more undulating sur- 
face covered with sage-bush. Between the 
Yampah and White Rivers is a mountainous 
district, rising to elevations of 8,000 and 9,000 
feet. The Yampah and White Rivers both flow 
through plateau countries: the bottom-lands 
sometimes widen into broad, grassy valleys, 
and sometimes contract into steep cafions. 
he territory surveyed was about 3,000 square 
miles, and the number of stations made was 
forty. The geological formations extended all 
the way from the latest tertiary to the Uintah 
quartzite which underlies the carboniferous. 
Interesting orographical facts were developed 
in the geological survey. The fossils found at 
the base of the tertiary series in the Yampah 
Valley were found to be identical with those 
the valley of Bitter Creek in Wyoming Ter- 

y. The latter locality was revisited, and 
Black Buttes Station three new species of 
jo were discovered, making six species 
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taken from a single stratum, all closely related 
to living species now existing in American 
fresh waters. Six sheets of the physical atlas 
are nearly ready for issue at Washington, cov- 
ering 70,000 square miles. Each sheet con- 
tains an area of 11,500 square miles, on a scale 
of four miles to the inch, with contours of 200 
feet, containing representations of the geo- 
logical characteristics and agricultural and me- 
tallurgical resources of the country. An illus- 
trated account of the geological survey by Dr. 
F, V. Hayden, with fifteen chromo-lithographs 
from the drawings of Mr. Moran; is in prepa- 
ration by Prang & Co., and will be issued in 
three languages simultaneously. 

GEORGIA. The condition of affairs in the 
State of Georgia during the year has been 
peaceful and encouraging. Governor Smith, in 
his parting address to the Legislature of 1877, 
Says: 

The public credit, as indicated by the daily quota- 
tions at the centres of trade and commerce, is equal 
to that of any State in the Union. Our public se- 
curities, rated at the time 1 entered the Executive 
office at thirty per cent. discount, are now above par. 
I found a recognized floating debt of more than one 
and a quarter million dollars. The whole of this, 
amounting in exact figures to $1,277,788.25, or to an 
average sum of over $250,000 per annum, has been 
entirely paid. The State has been relieved of a 
fraudulently contracted debt of $6,500,000, while there 
has been no addition to the amount of the bonded 
debt of the State contracted on her own account. 
Any apparent increase of our public debt is the re- 
sult of liabilities created by railroad charters graut- 
ed under former administrations. These results 
have been accomplished without a material addition 
to the public burdens. ae 

Throughout the State the stream of justice has 
moved with a smooth and steady flow. The law 
has been impartially administered, and not a breath 
of suspicion has soiled the ermine. Life, liberty, 
and property, have been faithfully guarded, and not 
a single human being, of any color or condition, can 
justly complain of oppression. The great and mani- 
fest improvement of our condition—social, educa- 
tional, and industrial—is due to the home-bred com- 
mon-sense, the desire for progress, and the love of 
justice, which characterize the people of Georgia, 


The public debt of the State on the Ist of 
January, 1877, was $8,447,500, not including 
the bonds of the Macon & Brunswick Railroad 
and of the North & South Railroad, which 
are indorsed by the State. Under an act of 
February 24, 1876, 542 bonds of $1,000 each, 
bearing interest at seven per cent., were exe- 
cuted for the purpose of funding the accrued 
interest on the bonds of the Macon & Bruns- 
wick and North & South Railroads. At the 
beginning of the year there was a cash balance | 
in the State Treasury of $511,785.21, and the 
receipts of the year amounted to $2,332,933.388, 
The disbursements of the year were $2,280,- 
435.26, leaving a balance at the close of $564,- 
283.33. 

There has been very gratifying progress dur- 
ing the last three years in the educational in- 
terests of the State. At the close of 1871 there 
was due on account of public schools in the— 
several counties upward of $300,000, and the 
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school-fund of the State had been diverted to 
other purposes. Asa consequence, there were 
no schools supported in 1872, but in 1873 the 
new system was put into operation. The 
following statistics of attendance show the ad- 
vancement made since 1871: 


School attendance in 1871, whites........... 42,914 
G i) ee Colored..:.i.ssjceur 6,664 
ANA ERM Rad: aontiscicncson0ss20a00% 49,573 
Attendance in 1873, whites................. 63,922 
wy td COLOLEG arose ctoile hresinletsist 19,755 

Total 20a cisisiejelstane Meet Saroleltcieiite Ne feeeae 83,677 
Attendance jn 1874, whites................. 93,167 
Ye * COlOLEG:< fas civae stefiale «ce 42,374 
Total... xiuyueevoasiteidaterneeeke 135,541 
Attendance in 1875, whites..............00- 105,990 
a re COlOLEG ta sce vee eee 50,359 

NOGAL: ct abisiaieein Sere eaten ineep ileteta siete ibys 156,349 
Attendance in 1876, whites................. 121,418 
“ Ve Colored Sercesicuneeeeee 57,987 

ATGUBllsictnrcle cloie aipheyo's sfo.c'crereisie's sjarelebeivaltisieyeia 179,405 
Increase of attendance over that of 1875..... 23,011 


The following statement shows the amount 
of money raised for the support of schools: 
Amount raised under act of 1872 for pay- 


ment of school-debts of 1871............ $174,000 
Amount apportioned for support of schools 

EM STB isciamnayareyelatern veri ialeis ister senate teyete 250,000 
Amount apportioned for support of schools 

INAS TAs oe een corres tea se emetaerie 265,000 


Amount apportioned and paid for support 


Of SCHOOISAM LOD. paresis dees nents 291,319 
Amount apportioned and paid for support 

lof BChools In 18165... daleelcteste'neisiels omies 291,319 

POG Syaiotetieto sl etorateneiareig olelsteyiniptelare etehers $1,271,638 


Besides this, there is evidence of increasing 
zeal in the local authorities for the support of 
popular education. The State University, at 
Atlanta, and the North Georgia Agricultural 
College, at Dahlonega, are in a flourishing con- 
dition. There is an Academy for the Blind at 
Macon, which had 57 pupils during the year. 
The Lunatic Asylum, at Milledgeville, con- 
tained 605 patients at the close of the year, 
and the cost of maintenance for the year was 
$88,816.65. Appliances for furnishing the in- 
stitution with pure water have been put in, at 
an expense of $20,000. A fire in the asylum, 
on the 15th of December, destroyed the work- 
shops, and caused a loss of $9,000. Additional 
buildings, equal to the accommodation of 125 
patients, are in contemplation. 

The number of convicts in the penitentiary 
at Milledgeville, at the close of the year, was 
1,108, of whom 114 were white and 994 col- 
ored. The convicts were distributed among 
seven lessees, and were kept employed in min- 
ing and agriculture and on public works. Under 
the provisions of the act of February 25th, a 
contract has been entered into with three com- 
panies, designated as Penitentiary Companies 
No. 1, No. 2, and No. 3, to take effect on the 
expiration of existing leases. These contracts 
are for twenty years from April 1, 1879, and 
the three companies agree to take all the State 
convicts during that period, and pay to the 
State $500,000 in twenty annual installments 
of $25,000. Company No. 1 contracts to take 
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800 able-bodied convicts to be employed in 
the coal-mines of Dade County, and a perma- 
nent prison has been established there for 
their accommodation. Each of the other com- 
panies agrees to take one-half of the remaining 
convicts, and a prison for No. 2 has been es- 
tablished about tive miles west of the city of 
Albany, and one for No. 3 near Skull Shoals in 
Greene County. Each company gives a bond, 
with sureties, for the control and safe-keeping 
of the convicts, and guarantees humane treat- 
ment. 

The earnings of the Macon & Brunswick 
Railroad, which belongs to the State, were, 
for the year ending November 80th, $317,829.- 
18, while the expenses were $307,054.78. 
There was also due, from connecting roads, 
$47,701.82. The State Board of Directors 
had advertised at the close of the year for 
sealed proposals for the purchase or lease of 
the road. The North & South Railroad was 
in the hands of a receiver, and operated on 
behalf of the State. The expenses exceeded 
the earnings by a few hundred dollars. The 
Memphis Branch Railroad was seized on be- 
half of the State in May, on account of its 
failure to pay interest on bonds indorsed by 
the State. It was placed in the hands of Rob- 
ert T. Fouché, as agent of the State. 

The work of making a geological survey of 
the State is progressing favorably. It is re- 
ported as one of its results that foreign capital 
has been attracted to the State and employed 
to advantage in the abandoned mines of the 
‘“ vold-region.”” Immense beds of marl and 
valuable deposits of fertilizers have been dis- 
covered. A geological map is in preparation, 
showing the various formations, and the dis- 
tribution of minerals and soils. It is believed 
that the information furnished by the survey 
will have an important effect in attracting 
capital and settlers to the State. 

The regular annual session of the Legislature 
began on the 12th of January, and came to a 
close on the 24th of February. There was 
very little legislation of importance. The sub- 
ject which occupied by far the largest share 
of attention was that of holding a convention 
to revise and amend the constitution of the 
State. Several bills were introduced and re- 
ferred to a special committee, and an act was 
reported and discussed providing for an elec- 
tion in April, at which the people should vote 
at once on the question of having a conven- 
tion, and for the delegates. By amendment, 
the time was postponed to 1877, and, finally, 
the measure was defeated altogether. During 
the debate on the question of having a con- 
vention, some remarks were made which called 
forth sharp criticisms in the North. In re- 
sponse to these, the-following resolutions were 
adopted : ie 


be 
Whereas, It has been charged, on the floor 0 
United States Senate, and by a portion of the 
press of the Northern States, that it is the de 
the Legislature of Georgia to abrogate or al 
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the privileges or rights now enjoyed equally by all 
citizens of the State under the Constitution of the 
United States: therefore— 

Le it resolved, as the sense of this General Assem- 
bly, That the equal political rights of all citizens of 
this State, regardless of previous condition, are per- 
manently fixed and secured by the Constitution of 
the United States, which is recognized by this body 
as the supreme law of this land, and that no abridg- 
ment or interference with these rights is proposed, 
or contemplated, or desired, in any action of the 
General Assembly, or by the people whom we rep- 
resent; and that any and all legislation in contra- 
vention thereof, either by the Legislature or by a 
convention of the people, would be null and void. 

Resolved further, That the political relations of 
all classes in this State have been harmoniously ad- 
justed upon the busis of the present provisions of 
the Constitution of the United States; that peace 
and good-feeling between the races prevail through- 
out the State; and that it is neither the desire nor 
to the interest of the people of this State to reopen 
these questions which have been thus permanently 
settled beyond the power of agitation to disturb. 


‘The Supreme Court having decided that, 
under the homestead act of the State, the 
exemption from sale of $2,000 of realty, for 
the benefit of a family, could be waived by ex- 
press agreement of the head of the family, a 
new act was passed providing for the recovery 
of property sold, which had been set apart un- 
der the homestead and exemption laws. This 
authorized courts of equity to confirm the sale 
ou proof that the proceeds were invested anew 
for the benefit of the family, or in so far as 
they were so invested; but enacted— 

That, in cases where any portion of the proceeds 
of property sold as aforesaid has neither been in- 
vested in other property, nor applied to the benefit 
of said family, the court shall ascertain the amount 
thereof and the interest of said family therein, and 
shall frame a decree to protect the rights and inter- 
ests of said family in the property so sold; and, at 
the same time, to protect/the rights and interests of 
the purchasers in the reversion of such property af- 
ter the particular estate aforesaid shall have been 
determined, and shall require parties complainant 
to do complete equity in the premises before ob- 
taining equity. 

Srorion 7. Be it further enacted, That in cases 
where a portion or all of the purchase-money of 
property so sold has not been paid, the court may 
confirm the sale and order the reinvestment of the 
proceeds, or may cancel and set aside the sale, and 
compel the restoration of any part of the purchase- 
money which may have been paid, and may grant 
relief to the parties according to the principles of 
equity. 

The investigation into the alleged indebted- 
ness of the State to Henry Clews & Co., of 
New York, in the sum of $170,043.05, on ac- 
count of services and transactions during the 
administration of Governor Bullock, led to a 
report, submitted to the Legislature, that a 
careful examination of the books and corre- 
spondence of Clews & Co. showed that, in point 
of fact, the firm owed the State $170,228.42, 
with interest from November 16, 1871. 

In response to a resolution of the House of 
Representatives, asking for information re- 
garding the proceeds of the sale of lands do- 
nated by Congress for the establishment of a 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, the 
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Governor submitted a detailed statement on 
the 14th of February. The amount realized 
from the sale, under an agreement entered 
into by acting-Governor Conley, was $243,000, 
of which sum $50,400 was paid in cash, invest- 
ed in seven per cent. bonds of the State, and 
turned over to the State University. The re- 
mainder was payable in eighteen months; and, 
under the resolution of 1872, authorizing the 
discount of the purchaser’s notes at seven per 
cent., about one-half of the remaining scrip 
was surrendered, and $90,202.17 realized and 
paid into the Treasury. Under a resolution of 
1873 this was kept as a separate fund, but 
not invested, and it still remains in the Treas- 
ury. The last payment of $96,192 was made 
in July, 1873, and $96,000 invested in eight 
per cent. bonds of the State, and turned over 
to the trustees of the university. 

The political canvass of the year opened ear- 
ly in the spring. The Democratic Executive 
Committee decided to have no State Conven- 
tion for the appointment of delegates to the 
National Convention, but directed the calling 
of conventions in the congressional districts 
for this purpose. These were held on the 26th 
of April, and in each district two delegates to 
the nominating body at St. Louis were chosen, 
and four delegates at large were voted’ for. 
The State Committee consolidated the votes of 
the district conventions, and determined who 
had been chosen as delegates at large. This 
method of proceeding gave rise to a good deal of 
dissatisfaction in the party, but there was a gen- 
eral acquiescence in the result. Governor Smith 
headed the delegation to St. Louis. The Re- 
publicans held a State Convention at Atlanta, 
occupying two days, the 4th and 5th of May. 
Of the twenty-two delegates chosen to the 
National Convention, thirteen were white and 
nine colored. <A resolution was adopted ex- 
pressing approval of the Administration of 
President Grant. A Democratic Convention 
for the nomination of candidates for State of- 
ficers and for presidential electors was held at 
Atlanta on the 2d of August. Governor Smith 
and Judge Herschel V. Johnson had both de- 
clined to have their names used as candidates 
for Governor. Alfred H. Colquitt was nomi- 
nated. The Republican Nominating Oonven- 
tion was held at Macon on the 16th of August, 
and Jonathan Norcross, of Atlanta, was made 
the candidate for Governor. Resolutions were 
adopted approving of the national ticket and 
platform of the party, favoring free, non-secta- 
rian schools, expressing abhorrence for lawless- 
ness and disorder, and opposing a convention 
for the revision of the constitution of the State. 
The State election occurred on the 4th of Oc- 
tober, and resulted in the choice of Colquitt for 
Goyernor. The total vote was 144,839, of which 
the Democratic candidate received 111,297, 
and the Republican 33,444, making the ma- 
jority of the former 77,853. At the presiden- 
tial election, November 7th, there were 180,- 
534 votes cast, of which the Tilden and Hen- 
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dricks electors received 130,088, and the Hayes 
and Wheeler electors 50,446 ; majority for the 
former, 79,642. All the nine members of Con- 
gress chosen on the same day were Democrats. 
‘The Legislature of 1877 consists of 43 Demo- 
crats and 1 Republican in the Senate, and 168 
Democrats and 7 Republicans in the House; 
Democratic majority, 42 in the Senate, 161 in 
the House, and 203 on joint ballot. 

In his message to the Legislature in January, 
1877, Governor Smith used the following lan- 
guage regarding the political affairs of the 
country: 


Before closing this, my last annual communication 
to the General Assembly, I cannot forbear a. brief 
reference to the grave circumstances which now sur- 
round us, and seem to threaten the existence of the 
liberties of the people. 
On a given day, over eight millions of freemen, 
representing nearly forty-five millions of people, 
came forth from their abiding-places and quietly pro- 
ceeded to the ballot-box for the purpose of choosing 
their rulers for the next four years. This grave pro- 
ceeding was characterized by the utmost good order, 
notwithstanding the presence, in many places, of the 
military forces of the Government, sent thither to 
overawe the weak and ignorant, and to secure the 
election of particular candidates. The law pointed 
out the mode of selecting the President and Vice- 
President of the United States. The question as to 
who should fill these high offices had been referred 
to the ballot-box. The true result of that reference 
no candid man ean doubt. The election was held in 
pursuance of the laws of the United States and of 
the several States. It was peaceable and orderly, and 
free from intimidation and violence. And yet im- 
mediately after the election we find a few adventur- 
ers, acting under the direction of ambitious leaders 
at the Federal capital, and backed by the military 
forces of the Government, attempting, by fraud and 
chicane, to set aside the eminent statesman chosen 
by the people, and to force into places persons whom 
the people, after a fair trial, had refused to elect. 
The question arises here: Shall the candidates 
fairly and legally elected by the people be placed in 
office, or shall persons rejected at the ballot-box be 
elevated to power? Shall law and order prevail, or 
shall fraud and violence have the mastery? Shall 
the people of the United States choose their own 
rulers, or shall political cheats and swindlers be per- 
mitted to perform that vital office for them? We 
have appealed to the ballot-box: shall the result of 
this appeal stand, or shall it be set aside by force 
and fraud? If the latter, then our free institutions 
are already at an end, and constitutional liberty 
es the American continent has received its final 
ow. 
_ The right of the people to choose their own rulers 
is the corner-stone of a free, democratic republic; 
and when they voluntarily abdicate this invaluable 
pees) or allow it to be wrenched from them, they 

ave already obtained their own consent to become 
slaves. No more sacred cause can engage the patri- 
otic efforts of a nation than the firm maintenance of 
the fundamental right in all free governments to say 
who shall rule over it. This right the people ot 
Georgia, and, I trust, of every other State in our Fed- 
eral Union, will never willingly abandon. No divis- 
ion of the dirty spoils of office, no promise of per- 
sonal advancement, no engagement to withhold the 
iron hand of power, can ever compensate the people 
for the surrender of a right at once so dear to them- 
selves, and so vital to the very existence of. consti- 
tutional liberty. 

The people of the United States are thus brought 
face to face with a most_ momentous responsibility. 

What shall be done? What shall we do? The motto 
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of our noble-State furnishes the safe guide for our 
own action in this solemn emergency: ‘‘Wisdom, 
justice, moderation.’’ It is not for us to lead, or even 
to suggest, but to follow. It is the plain duty of 
Congress, by adhering to law and established pre- 
cedent, to give effect to the clearly and legally ex- 
pressed will of the people. But if Congress should 
unhappily fail to do this, then it is believed that the 
proper determination of the grave questions now 
confronting us can, in the last resort, be safely left 
to the sober judgment of the right-minded people in 
the Northern States. If it‘cannot, then we are pow- 
erless,and they as well as ourselves will have lost 
the inestimable right of freemen—the right of self- 
government. When they shall have decided what 
is proper to be done for the preservation of this 
right, it is assuming but little to say that the people 
of Georgia will be found ready to codperate with 
them, and to do their whole duty under any and all 
circumstances. 


GERLACH, Franz, a German scholar, born 
July 18, 1798; died in November, 1876. He 
studied theology and philology in Gottingen, 
received a position in the gymnasium in that 
town upon graduating, became professor in 
the cantonal school in Aarau in 1817 and in 
the University of Basel in 1820, was appointed 
member of the Educational Council in 1835, 
and was pensioned in 1875. Among his philo- 
logical works are the editions of Sallust with 
a commentary (1823-31, 3 vols. ; 1852, 2 vols. ; 
1870, 1 vol.), of the ‘‘Germania” of Tacitus 
(1835), which was followed by a translation 
with a commentary (1837), and the critical 
edition of Nonius Marcellus (1842), which he 
published together with Roth. He also pub- 
lished the “Schweizerische Museum fir his- 
torische Wissenschaften” (8 vols., 1837-89), 
with Hottinger and Wackernagel; ‘‘ Historische 
Studien” (vol. i., 1841; vols. ii. and iii., 1847— 
63), and “‘ Die Geschichte der Romer ” (vol. 1; 
1851), with Bachofen. 

GERMANY, an empire in Europe, reéstab- 
lished January 18, 1871. The Emperor, Wil- 
liam I., was born March 22, 1797, and was 
married June 11, 1829, to Augusta, daughter 
of the Grand-duke Charles Frederick of Saxe- 
Weimar. ‘The heir-apparent, Frederick Wil- 
liam, born October 18, 1831, has the official 
title of Crown-prince of the German Empire, 
and Crown-prince of Prussia. He was mar- 
ried January 25, 1858, to Victoria, Princess 
Royal of Great Britain and Ireland, born No- 
vember 21, 1840. Offspring of the union are— 
three sons: Frederick William, born 1859; 
Henry, born 1862; Waldemar, born 1868; and 
four daughters: Charlotte, born 1860; Victoria, 
born 1866; Sophia, born 1870; Margaretta, 
born 1872. Imperial, Chancellor (Reichskanz- 
ler), Otto, Prince von Bismarck-Schénhausen. 
President of the Imperial Chancery (Réichs- 
kanzler-Amt), Hofmann, Minister of State, ap- 
pointed in 1876. . eo 

The following table exhibits all the states 
of the German Empire, the area, the popula- 
tion, the number of representatives of every 
German state in the Federal Council, and the 
number of deputies who represent each stat 
in the Reichstag : abe 


ce fasilwary 4 
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Votes in Deputies 
STATES. Square Miles, | Population in Federal ag 

oe Council. | Reichstag. 
F| 1. Prussia Alneluding TAME DOLE) i150 cre,s: 018: « msetny slain an @oyare s s\9/sis/e'e | 184,499 25,772,562 17 236 
S 2. Bavaria Bei Midis Maish dig’ (v 6) sas spines « At RAre pies ree ABSHOSeHe 29,292 5,022,904 6 48 
1-3. aa 5,788 2.760,342* 4 23 
a (a. 7,581 1,881,505 4 17 
F f 5, 5,821 1,506,581 3 14 
= | 6. 2,964 882,349 8 9 
B | %Mecklenburg-Schwerin...,...000.0..sccesessnseeseesenes 5,188 558, 784* a) 6 
a SEMEL OS NVO IIIA sles fi ofeis Moh 6s, «4s loiaishein's oigpeety) ries pink dein's\einiaie 1,404 292,933* af 3 
8 PSMA EIN NS pe trhs bch tins 2h 9 ssereiais: aie isies si cragp Wiha Bisielelsiee Sars 2,470 95,6738* 1 3 
MM RUSE MRC RIOD DUT E-S UO] tz, ta «con o:01p a8 ndejmascievieeese eased els 1,181 819,314* 2 i 
UM MMPEIIE SS WHR Cacti ss cre rien netineia'e ves © cevis isis aniené stale oe 1,425 827,498* 1 8 
PRM MENO-MOLMN GER. pis. ceca e cee cescecsccdtbetesepankersines 953 194,494* 1 2 
Peet meER RR Oak CON DUTE Jct apc, s core vieealcle’s ote seths stocere aye sce bute we 510 145,844* nl 1 
A 14, Saxé-Coburg-Gotha.........ccccs cree eectencs KE OSSOOCCUDS 760 182,599* 1 2 
MMPI IG Re arn Alaa Saco ts cts orereali’« ore) 8: alajsivie eipia,cta/e,arndlettty «ia\e aiave$%e 906 218,689 1 2 
SOM LO PCHIVATZDUTE-HNCOMAAt..<.. 0. sicecdecies cemnsisjgeeeciass eyes 364 76,676* 1 1 
8 | 17. Schwarzburg-Sondershausen............eeeeeeee eens ietcte 833 67,480* 1 1 
E WACK yicecropamath (elviniecienasiesce ve tee a casardniaierne's sel ai 438 54,711 1 1 
&, 4 19, Reuss-Greitz, Bier none. want eacmaaay Meese Ree oo? 123 46,985* 1 1 
‘8 | 20. Reuss-Schleitz, younger line...............0ccceeueeeeees 820 92,375* i 1 
E | 21. Schaumburg-Lippe.........scrvseseeeresccserrecewsteee, 171 83.183 1 1 
| 22. Prec peenold estore aiveBicic/sac endcieisia' cise shore miniaseiaitio’elsis,s anivies 438 112,442 1 ik 
S g Pe DOCinntrs tists cinciatcinBivsissaaa a siseoceee es Paiecenas “addosacood 109 56,912" 1 al 
£3424, Bremen....... aiafe nate efsidie as viefo\s) sia’ blast wleteisteispesimatatsfels\eic creel 9T 141,848 1 1 
SUA PETAL DIIE Gh cto tois ryocesd 5) <<dtln Geioie eae cieioe » wialal kia & = aga.Sylen 6 109 nar 158 888,618* 1 3 
26, Alsace-Lorraine (Reichsland)............... is hisae.a's niet s 5,596 1,529,408 MS 15 
aBotall. . veils sien atele's SAREE AC A't pean MERE: TREY Or 203,739 42,729,554 58 402 


In the following table will be found a full 
exhibit of the governments of the particular 
states, including the names and titles of all the 


sovereign princes, their years of birth and ac- 
cession to the throne, and the name of the 
heir-apparent : 


HEADS OF GOVERNMENT. eel teen 
COUNTRY. ay BBE SEN OHS Heir-Apparent, 
} Title. ‘Name: ceeded to the Throne. 
PYUSSI siiele.« <n Bieta faite social) Maui Asa William [.. Wesetery Born 1797, suce. 1861..| Frederick William, son. 
IBA WAN IH stacrers ale 'e:s ie vis'eisj> » apc | MESta agate * 1845) 1864,.| Otto, brother. 
BER OR Yet cowbell Boe a ars) oic soe Kanes tain. s 1828, “ —18783..| George, brother. 
W iirtember, Rang isch ita ce 1823) 1864..| William, cousin, 
DAGCU yep Ree 6.5, -¥.0\e0 Gveud duke., “1826, “ 1856..) Frederick William, son. 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin. Grand-duke., “ 1828, “ 1842..) Frederick Francis, son, 
Hesse...... Grand-duke., “ 1806, “ 1848..| Charles, brother, 
Oldenburg Grand-duke.,| _ Peter...........0+e00+ o'1827, “** 1858...) August, son, 
Saxe-Weimer-Hisenach...... Grand-duke.,| Charles Alexander..... “ 1818, “ 1858..| Charles August, son. 
ae eee Maciocia ..++-.-// Grand-duke,.| Frederick William. “ 1819, “ 1860..) Adolf Fr eder ick, son. 
Brunswick......... A Be eee Duke...... RIPE AV RLLARING «rote ace svecs Mlerei acer “ 1806, ‘ 1881..| Disputed. 
Anhalt...... Bee ncaa 2% 6 plars Raei|[p ESO speeios peli LOU CEI CKawvaisyerc cataip sini “ 1881, “ 1871) Leopold, son. 
Saxe-Altenburg Rate. ctelsiae «ce Duke.. Himesteks. Jdvdats ces P1896. o Serr ESBB os Maurice, brother, 
Saxe- -Cabaie Cpt Reo OR HO WR Osuisscils « Birnest Miiiysjeio:08 50085 “ 1818, “ 1844..| Prince Alfred, cousin. 
BAXOOMGIMINGOM scsi ves. ee ce | DUKC. ve seess), GOOPEE..-.005 seseiee aie ogoe 6 866... Bernhard: son. 
Lippe-Detmold..... Di eia sters Princeycessol) Waldemar: :.. cs nesses “ 1824, “ 1865..| Hermann, brother. 
Reuss, elder line.............] Prince,......] Henry XXIL.. : Hr 1846, 6  T86Y | en cece ess wees ssiewes . 
Reuss, younger ene. ee a h\eere' Princes; 52, <3 Henry XIV.... : & 1882, “ .1867..)| Henry XXVIL, son, 
Schaumburg-Lip Aas SP UINGC iss: oleters PAO ede ave t sien . “ 1817, “ 1860..] George, son. 
Sehwaribure-Re puted: Prince, .... George... ...... ‘ « 1888, “ 1859..| Giinther, second-cousin.. 
Sehwarzburg-Sondershausen. ‘Princelstignes eaGiinther f.\f2).).- .06 0/0 {| * 1801, “*., 1885..| Charles, son. 
NVI Es teeiisie ald aie'e 010 e's:s:0)e, off | ETN COssajnars ailin COLE Obras voi « s'sicisse » i |e iene ri ere Frederick, son. 
das OLAVelns swe sera From 1873 to 
BIOMED). 4... veeveeee ees ...| Burgomaster. ss M. ©. Pfeifer..... 1, From 1875 to 1879. 
FESIMDURE CONE eilek!a ss. 02s .| Burgomaster. { “A 7” Me got sor ienas For 1876. 
Liibeck............... .....| Burgomaster.| Theodor Behn........ For 1876. ' 


"It will be seen from the above table that the 
ducal line of Brunswick is likely to become 
extinct by the death of the reigning duke. 
The succession is disputed by the ex- -King of 
Hanover and the Emperor of Germany. It is 
also interesting to notice that in only twelve 
of the 1 to the Gérme sovereign houses which be- 
oa e Gérman Empire the heir-apparent 


ative functions of the empire are 
the Bundestag, or Federal Council, 
stag, or Diet of the Empire. The 


es marked * give the definite, the others only 
ary, — a 


Bundesrath represents the individual states of 
Germany, and the Emperor must have its con- 
sent to declare war not merely defensive. The 
members of the Bundestag are appointed by — 
the governments of the individual states for 
each session. On January 1, 1876, the Ger- 
man Bundesrath was composed of the follow- 
ing members : 


rs) 
Prussia.—Prince Bismarck, President and 


Imperial Chancellor; Hofmann, President of 


the Imperial Chancery ; the ministers Camp- = 


ausen, Count Eulenburg, Leonhardt, Kameke, | 
and Achenbach; Bilow, State Minister and 


a 


Secretary of State in the Ministry: of Foreign 
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Affairs; Stosch, Chief of the Admiralty; Von 
Philipsborn, Director in the Foreign Office; 
Bitter; Dr. Friedberg, Under-Secretary of 
State in the Ministry of Justice; Postmaster- 
General Stephan; Hasselbach, Director-Gen- 
eral of Indirect Taxes; Meinecke, Ministerial 
Director in the Imperial Ministry of Finance; 
Nathusius, Geh. Oberregierungsrath; Maybach, 
President of the Imperial Railroad Office; 
Moller, Oberpriisident of Elsass-Lothringen ; 
and Burghart, Director-General of Direct 
Taxes, 
Bavaria.—The ministers Adolf von Pfretz- 
schner, Dr. von Faustle, and Georg Berr; Frei- 
herr Gergler von Perglas, embassador in Ber- 
lin; Ministerial Councilor von Riedel; and 
Colonel Fries. 
Savony.—The ministers Richard von Friesen 
and Chr. W. L. Abeken; Oswald von Nostiz- 
Wallwitz, embassador in Berlin; and Major 
Planitz. 
Wirtemberg.—Minister von Mittnacht; Hu- 
go von Spitzenberg, embassador in Berlin; 
Colonel von Faber du Faur; and Councilor 
Hess. 
Baden.—Dr. Julius Jolly, President of the 
_ Ministry; Rudolf von Freydorf, State Minis- 
ter; and Moritz Elstitter, President of the 
Ministry of Finance. 

_  Hesse.-—Councilor Dr. Neidhardt, and Coun- 
cilor Goring. 

Mecklenburg-Schwerin.—V on Prollius, char- 
gé Waffaires in Berlin, and Director Olden- 
burg. 

Save - Weimar - Hisenach. — Councilor Dr. 
Stichling. 

: Mecklenburg-Strelitz.—Councilor yon Prol- 
ius. 

Oldenburg.—Councilor Mutzenbecher. 

Brunswick.—Oouncilor Schulz. 

Sawe-Meiningen.— Minister Albrecht Otto 
Giseke. 

a EE: —Minister von Gerstenberg- 
ech. 

Saxe- Coburg-Gotha.—Minister Freiherr yon 
Seebach. 

Anhalt.—Minister Freiherr von Krosigk. 

Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt.—Dr. Hermann von 
Bertrab, State Minister. 

Schwareburg-Sondershausen. —Councilor Ru- 
dolf von Woltfersdorf. 

Waldeck.—Director von Sommerfeld. 

Reuss, older line—Faber, President of the 
- Government. 

. Reuss, younger line—Dr. Adolf von Har- 

bou, State Minister. 

Schaumburg-Lippe.—Councilor Hicker. 
Lippe Detmold.—Councilor Liebe. 
Liibeck.—Dr. Kriiger, minister resident. 
Bremen.—Otto Gildermeister, burgomaster. 
_Hamburg.—Dr. Kirchenpauer, burgomaster. 
mA comparison of the population of the large 
rerman cities in 1875 with their population in 

871 vee AnnuaL Oxotopapra for 1872, p. 
850) 8 ows 


almost ea Saat considerable 
4 tal : 
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ulation of the largest cities, according to th 
census of 1875: 


CITIES. Population in 1875. CITIES. Population in 1875 
‘Berllans-p-mciteress >, 968,684 | Cassel ...........-.. 58,04 
Hamburg S826 PIU bersereieaterele gietatotaty 48, 8,02: 
Breslau. . Frankfort on the Oder re ate 
Dresden.. f Mannheim ........... 46,455 
Munich. . ve ‘ Metz.....-2. 45,67: 
Colognestits vasmecse i Gorlitz. . 45,348 
MGipSlOk ists eae secietsnee ae Potsdam. 45,04) 
K6nigsberg ......... 122,445 | Wiirzburg............ 44,984 
Btuttgarti lors. ccs LOG278') Litbeck’ ose. ceaae . 44,795 
Hanover.......:++ ++ 106,684 | Darmstadt ........... 43,93" 
Frankfort on the Main 103, "315 | Wiesbaden........... 43,708 
Bremen... cece 102177 | Carlsruhe ......--..-. 42,765 
DRMIZICE eee eae tere 98,181 | Duisburg ............ 37,3871 
Birasburg: oi .sce3 94,3461) Kel ih cc asiye crete 8T7,27( 
Nuremberg .........% OL: 0077) Manater oot oc. ose u oe 5,538 
Magdeburg........... 88,012 | ROStOCK, J. Jescc.cieleseiie 84,172 
BBahMERsateectse sister's 86,530) ibing 5. of. cb ee cme ete 83,57: 
AIUONG AALS SEEN 84,218 | Gladbach............ B1,96% 
Stottiny.. te ies 81,052] Zwickan,.........2... 31,491 
Diisseldorf . 30.06.2562 80,750) Lilegnita: o.oo. ss. nck 31,48’ 
Hiberfeld: Asi asccaese 80,599 | Ratisbon............. 81,487 
Aix-la-Chapelle....... 9,765) Bromberg..........-. 81,84 
Chemnitz ese ne « 78,209 elas ROSCOE aoc 80,53) 
Brunswick}; 3c..3020 G5088) | Cima ees os ieee cease - 80,224 
Krofeldsccctcccses ec 62,849 Osnabetol pele gassreghares 29,88: 
POBEN Stet e cues 615168") Coblentziys.os-on cee 29,29¢ 
Hallocsce.cthcese aces 60;681'| Plauen...s22.0.-ccate 258, Tl 


The movement of emigration from the ports 
of Bremen and Hamburg was as follows: 


FROM Bremen. Hamburg. Total. 
12,620 | 15.926 | 28,446 

11,888 | 15,984 | 27,867 

24,503 | 381,810 | 56,318 

80,683 | 43448 | 74,076 

63,241 | 69176 | 182,417 

so4is | 74406 | 154924 

60.516 | 42/204 | 102°740 

46,781 | $82,556 | 79,337 

(1870-1874....| 56,818 | 52,361 | 108,679 
1865-1869....| 62098 | 45.579 | 107,672 

regen [ii | HES | HN |e 

5 59. 4 2 

number. | 7950-1854,...| 51861 | 25,804 | 77,165 
1845-1849)...| 31,290 5.416 | 36,706 

| 1836-1844... | 121949 1704-| 14,658 


The following tables show the composition 
of the different classes of the Diets of the 
particular states: 


STATISTICS OF THE bee OF THE PARTICULAR 


I. STATES WITH TWO CHAMBERS. 
a. FIRST CHAMBER, 


MEMBERS |CHOSEN REP- 
ENTITLED |RESENTATIV’S 


STATES. 


Representatives of Cities, 


Of Universities 


or Real Estate. 


Of the Nobility 


eo 
ies) 


Wirtemb'g 
Baden 
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b, SECOND CHAMBER. Fourteen German states have a Diet con- 
ae ; sisting of one chamber only, and one of these, 
i Bey the duchy of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, has, besides 
. oe Ce) . . 
Ba 5 rake ae the common Diet for the entire duchy, two 
STATES 68) 43| 8a) 82) 3 6S particular Diets, one for the former duchy of 
ag 28) 35/88] & 2 Coburg, and one for the former duchy of 
alata) aie ese a Gotha. In the majority of these states the 
(=) ys) ° 2 BH S 
: | ——|——|———— members of the Diets are chosen partly by 
a veeeees scabs aa om |Meat are pee the owners of Rittergiter, or noble estates, 
Saxony........, .. | 85 | 45 | .. | 80| 1:34500 partly by the cities, and partly by the rural 
hoembere + 18 zi 10 - poate districts. In several, the sovereign has the 
Weatasiese) <6} <10 | 84 | 2. 50 | 1:i7600 Tight of appointing a few members. The fol- 
——_|—_ | —__|—_|__ |———_ lowing table exhibits the composition of all 
Total... : 19 74 183 10 876 | 1: 48,000 these Diets: 
Il. STATES WITH ONE CHAMBER. . 
REPRESENTATIVES 
One Representative 
pEatie: Of Landed | oO gut Of the ek fecal for 
Estate. Cities. | Country. se ee 
MSE UIA te ds tho (BOA a OOO RAL HGEEACTIAERIONOSO 10 21 from general elections. 31 1: 9,400 
BONA Re MOR IODT a Pare ale ia) Lest loXer.c tal is:8 Sivie/%s e/0/8\s oiele 0 cicie vie General representation. 83 1: 9,700 
LB MTN EN CS SAG OB GUI De OCOD CISC e CSCO CERISE eG 21 10 12 3 46 1: 7,100 
ame-Meimingen): ...-'..keces ccs eceee 8 Se 16 24 1: 8,100 
Saxe-Altenburg .............. > 9 9 12 aa 80 1: 4,900 
Saxe-OCoburg-Gotha. General representation, 21 1: 8,700 
{ pee aad on aa Separate Diets. General representation. { uf : : e100 
DAUR Nt Hal fies seme Etats Pe og 7s aio Nine cvcheic a ere s migje.0j0m 0, syeieere 10 14 10 2 86 1: 5,900 
Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt. .- 2.22... cece sc scce eens 3 5 8 Co 16 1: 4,800 
Schwarzburg-Sondershausen............-.0.0-005 5° 5 gen. elected. 5 15 1: 4,500 
WHEE Se 03. 97 RU ACOSO DUOC SORE ORODG 4 General representation, 15 1; 3,600 
Rewss, older branch. .. 3.0.00. sss ee'e's eels F 2 8 3 12 1: 3,900 
Reuss, younger branch.............-... 4 8 12 gen. elected. 1 16 1: 5,800 
BchaambirgsLippe.. cc cnes secs sees ees 5 1 3 G 4 15 1: 2,200 
Lippe-Detmold,............... pbb bodepaat : 7 ( vg be 21 1: 5,850 
POAVERDUTE ee ccee sce FopoDekunncacds ere 7 5 5 1 18 1: 2,700 
BR Stic Pyea Led ate miata, <lo/e:<h1s)2)<,2\<)p/¢)0/o%s\ 5/0) ousia nie; s\sie Syayece.cis 6 8 9 nae 21 se 780 
ERotalmeet. ose okts ood Sees RRA cia eaten his 7 870 1: 6,000 
III. FREE CITIES. IV. GRAND-DUCHIES OF MECKLENBURG. 
sat Fee pes Fed Se REPRESENTATIVES, 
CITIES. General |p ticular| Total | resenta-~ GRAND-DUCHIES. mee Total. 
minke ore tive for yen Cities. 
* | Classes. “Estates, 
- Members ( Litbeck....] 120 oct 120 1: 470 Mecklenburg-Schwerin.... 622 40 662 
ofthe ~< Rremen... Mite 150 150 1: 900 Mecklenburg-Strelitz... .. 62 ie 69 
com’n’ity { Hamburg. 88 108 196 1: 1,900 
a otal 5) feroeiets's acetates 684 47 731 
Total... maa hast 208 258 466 1: 1,260 
In Bremen, 16 representatives are chosen by The number of professors and students at the 


those citizens who have studied at a university. German universities, in 1876, was as follows: 


UNIVERSITIES. 


States, 


Prussia..... 
“ 


pte eee 


‘Mecklenburg. ........+ 
Alsace-Lorraine......... SBemaare 


ste nee 


. 


..| Wirtemberg.......... ‘aaah 
PSEC ANIA tole ix ics’ ¥se'orath 


teens eee 


Matriculated | Students not 
ERAE ED Students, matriculated, Bees 
Onaanrctc 197 2,148 1,776 3,919 
100 [07 29 736 


25 
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Tn all, twenty universities, of which nine are 
in Prussia, three in Bavaria, two in Baden, one 
each in Wiartemberg 2 Hesse, Saxony, Saxe- 
Weimar, Mecklenburg, and ’Alsace-Lorraine. 
Sometimes the Academy of Mimster, which 
contains the two faculties of Catholic theol- 
ogy and philosophy, is also counted among the 


GERMANY. 


German universities. It had, in 1876, 29 pro- 
fessors and 486 students. At the following 
universities, outside of the German Empire, 
the German language is exclusively or pre- 
dominantly used, and in the province of lit- 
erature they may therefore be counted as Ger- 
man universities: 


Countries. 


UNIVERSITIES. 


PPaS WO. stadia plan stain arias eats 
AVTOTNG cisteicle susie ise crs sie alnteiorel oi Siniatelele 


The budget of the German Empire for 1876, 
as declared by law of December 25, 1875, 
estimates revenue and expenditure each at 
474,256,998 marks (1 mark = 23.8 cents). 
The revenue was derived from the followi ing 
sources: 


Marks. 

1, Customs and excises of consumption........ 242,629,170 
2. Stamp-duty for bills of exchange............ 6,990,450 
8. Administration of postal affairs and telegraphs. 10,562,236 
4, Administration of railroads................. 9,473,000 
5. Imperial Bank, and other receipts........... 1,810,000 
6. Receipts of various descriptions............ 1,865,114 
7. From the imperial funds for invalids........ 28,828,611 
8. Surplus of the years 1874 and 1875........... 84,368,366 
9. Profits from the coining of imperial money.. 10,200,000 
10. Interest of invested capitals........ a ps 10,658,000 
tis Extraordinary, rocelptsi; . wenecierese ca ewastews 45,495,836 
12, Matricular contributions................ sees 71,876,215 
SROtAI cs. aiecctere nian eomcahe Siete eth Wicleis eseratate 474,256,998 


The matricular contributions were divided 
among the particular states as follows: 


STATES, Marks. 
SeEOOE en Rinlele's nies) a(e1si neg (50,006. 
SATION PUTS roieatalaiel aiaraisj create Baoehsaneress 72.793 
SE VALIE oi oltie cisie Hale's G@Webisaore ce cise sees 16,078,924 
BAXONY, J crcipicis stn\sipie sss jeeants sie sp pisalae 5 8,676,7 79 
By totem bere sacra ace deiteciae pista weap cletete ifs 


Mecklenburg-Schwerin................. 


SAS WOUMIAT » sia ince 'sinie;a anes mein Bic eis 401.382 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz............. cadens 132,364 
Oldenbungs. Hii eased ake. Rae 438,256 
MBPUNS WACK Rivcns cleus Ae we slelelsis pen ate 485,145 
Saxe-Meiningen. . a eaieie tafe GonAseO Dao AD 266,846 
Saxe-Altenburg...... moet tow 204,711 
INR ah are 245,896 
Anhalt. ....7 805,354 
104,744 

ne 

‘Reuss, older b _ O5168 
¢ Bens, younger branch, 00a. cicenies 5 186/145 
Li 46,725 

141,319 


1es ari ng from customs 
f 


and ler pl tofits 


Students not 

Professors. Students, seatsaulateds Total, 

67 202 52 254 

70 282 63 B45 

29 139 69 208 

65 883 V1 844 

78 781 100 881 

71 513 101 614 

123 1,89 oe 1,895 

238 8,27 533 8,809 

17 830 B4 B64 

FRRIOC OO 818 8,251 963 9,214 

1. Chancery of the empire 

2. Imperial Diet............ Woe nneisoodtis hfs 318,150 
Bi Moreipar Ome masseter ae ncn aan ements 5,566,255 
4, Administration of the Imperial Army...... . 216,205,738 
5. Administration of the Nayy............ soos 21,068,481 
6. Interest of the debt of the empire........... 142,700 
f.(Whamberiof Accounts. 00, ecevassaceee ne = 398,466 
8. Imperial Supreme Court of Trade......... ; 858,870 
9, Railroad Office of the Empire..........:.... 276,490 
10. General Pension Funds........ Mase scene 23, 403, 141 
iieMipire Invald Pundsy.:. sceopsrames sneer 28, 828, 611 
(bee Ie Raritan sdarmmonionteasios ware + 408,245,062 


The extraordinary expenditures are thus es- 
timated: 


Marks, 

1. Chancery of the empire............0+0se00 . 2,040,280 

2, Dmapertal iets isc ges eciscaataths sie suteiels BRE so 80,000 

Si Woreign OMicoteeradercs ceeeaincin 1 865, 500 
4, Postal administration, and administration of 

telegraphs « : steistars sto «/sftlls pe »:cieiejo oe oe bots LUWAOUO00 

5. Army of the empiro................. SSS 35, 893, 612 

6. Administration of the Navy......... Nahoee -- 4,769, '300 

%., Chamber of, AccOUNts,.: ccc asiae vesiedsica ele. 40,000 

8. Railroads of the empire............. sno SANS 17,010,394 

0. Mint reform, «cer erases ois aes ee evtusa a 800, 000 

10. Manufacture of Empire Bank notes. . “! 600,000 

Total........ syoya Wicletete tthe Wieleis eRioie SoU eet FP LAO LUGE 


The following table gives the military forces 
of the empire in time of war: 


I, FIELD ARMY. 


DIVISIONS. Officers, Men. ~ 

iighen stats. rem ninelssmaieemirec’s 863 5,170. 5 
THiANiry cms pts aeniee 10,190 | 455,620 17,905 
PIES OLD irenearowelvioaerersivabiciek Ride 572 | 26,676. 1,04€ 
Cavalry....... Bens OD aee 2,144 | . 59,814 65,608 
Artillery: ccancccttcaeetaaiiesal , eiecanlin suue”. 17,439 
Pion eOr8.s\s.ajcrunsaeieetedecemne os 555 | 20,917 9,647 
AWC) BRRREnOar ocnpos«(Gdocrigoe 484 | 38,451 46,017 
Administration,......s6eeee0+-| 216 | 2,826 | 10,864 

"'Potall. d. cadwesavtoeees cael LUGO | Gor.pod 2,0 
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Ill GARRISON, 


TOTAL VESSELS. TOTAL STEAMERS, 
DIVISIONS. Officers. Men, Horses. STATES. 
No. Tons. No, _ Tons. 
850 10,000 1,850 ; 
6,424 250,244 2,044 Entered, ; 
104 6,500 26 RENUCLES IS tain aes 82,728 | 8,242,758 | 4,898 | 1,400,738 
828 22.968 25,380 Hamburg.......... 5,260 | 2,117,822 2,789 | 1,683,489 
1,870 54,852 8,114 BreMeD.. 5 + sa vio00 010 2,046 622,170 405 849,685 
531 S538), hae anne BUDO CIC. 55; svavecoye, si0is 1,928 247,546 , 712 138,486 
? a re | ee eee OICMON DUNES .\-/cin15: «0's 2,778 159,517 56 12,345 
Total garrison........... 10,107 858,102 | 387.414 Mecklenburg....... 1,020 115,404 120 23,907 
* T@SELVES - ty vee «. 4,426 243,095 80,530 | - = SS 
“field army......... 17,310 687,594 | 288.502) -e@) © Total. i. 2.0... +0. _ 45,750 | 6,505,217 | 8,980 | 8,608,549 
Grand total........... 81,843 | 1,283,791 ? 301,536 Cleared. 
oe Z TR a Tween ena e bamur | 80,923 | 8,154,651 | 4,989 | 1,417,468 
The military forces of the empire in time of Hambure.......... | 5,209 2'084'748 2,730 | 1,669,113 
peace are as follows: iBremenueeeeeee | 2,986 | 688,218 383 | 324,980 
Mibeck ase wheesn ne. 1915 | 246,381 720 | 140,053 
Oldenburg......... 2,801 | 166,283 80 22,680 
=k aaa haces Mere) Sonct eo Nteckionburg.<.... | 993 | 116,572 97 | 12/909 
1, Staff... 2... see eee 2,189 2 3,608 TRAE Popes 44.077 | 6,406,848 | 8,949 | 8,587,208 
Infantry of the line...... 8,603 | 255,411 4,185 
ea ee be CORRE OS ORR bead ite i¢ The commercial navy of Germany was, in 
ees, tas pleas 1875, composed as follows: 
BeCVMIANGEY cniesics cee svar es 9,490 274,716 4,369 
SpaclanraleyE conte ats sacs a6» wa 2,357 64,668 69,326 TOTAL VESSELS. TOTAL STEAMERS, 
A = STATES 
Foot artillery............ 2 q ‘ Horse- 
Field artillery. .......... ae 15156 mre No: fone att Bhi ne ae 
AUPATMUO ee oo cles sss «0 2,311 45,876 17,476 Prussia... . 4... 8,103 | 496,887 | 117} 29,458 | 8,952 
; = Hamburg. . 431 | 210,588 | 102) 88,187 | 20,268 
Dig RIONEELBOG 5s San cies tiaras 400 10,324 252 Bremen........ ..| 239 | 186,582 | 49| 65,070 | 17,430 
. = : Mecklenburg...... 426 | 113,656 | 7%| 2,927 508 
Gia Praiaeee se peas: >>. 213 5,050 2,493 Oldenburg. ..| 861 58,167 | 2 47 55 
ke Liibeck..... P| 149 8,058 | 22| 4,409 | 1,209 
{. Particular formations... 51 1028 28 
North Sea fleet.... | 2,493 | 597,469 | 175) 157.450 | 39,73 
SIGIR periosteal, ere «: 17,011 | 401,659 | 97,547 Baltic fleet......../2,109 | 470,014 | 124) 82,548 | 8,686 


By the Constitution of April 16, 1871, the 
Prussian obligation to serve in the army is ex- 
tended to the whole empire, every German, 
according to Article 57, being liable to service, 
-and no substitution being allowed. The move- 
ment of shipping in the German ports was, in 
1875, as follows: 


Total, 1875..... 4,602 | 1,068,388 | 299/ 189,998 | 45,429 
Gait eaaad 4.495 | 1,088,725 | 258/167,638 | 41,755 
ib SisBies ts 4.597 | '999:158 | 216| 129.521 | 93/330 
OTIS OE ee 4529 | 988,690 | 175] 97,080 | 27,164 


The total cost of construction of the rail- 
roads of Germany (and Luxemburg) was as 
follows (in marks) : 


STATES. 


Private Roads 
State Roads. under State Ad-| Private Roads, Total, 
ministration, 
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Saxony....... 
Wirtember 
Baden..... 


Oldenburg... SOTO. Cece 
ENPCOKIGMDUNES !... i sls css ca as Wee. os. cay 
PERE RV IGEAMML El ais rohn Line lsieid bw « de diardoicmisloldd clelewield 
-Thiiringian states.. ..... neat Te : 
PANSASCIUOSEAING 1 6.5 vi (o'e so o's 01 0.0.0 oeteieee veiviees anne s fas Coste 


BMT II 6) IF eo cinwa b's seeciens tpn nae eee 


1,071,214,146 | 846,669,818 | 2,842.149,034 | 4,260,032,498 
m1p756780 |  40,398/404 | '125.49'830 | *8911590,014 
307.449.2981 |  81,136'536 | 187,598,030 | 476,182/847 


326,755,881 2937764 | 828,993,645 
$16,024.905 |’ 11,461,182 |.......... ....| 827,486,037 
$7,782,182 167,905,967 | 205,688,149 
23,884.29 5,400,000 29,284.29) 


42,960,708 42'960,708 
- 95,963,746 |. 95,963,746 
63,385,699 63,385,699 


327,186,64 PORES, sea EL: 327,186,648 
3,126,054,113 | 929,659,890 | 2,993,040,778 | 7,048,754,281 


: - The extension of electric telegraphs is shown 
_ by the following table (in kilometres, 1 kilo- 
metre = 0.62 mile) : 


oe >t, Imperial 7: Wirtem- 
: ash c Telegraphs, Bavaria, | berg, Total. 
( - 1875. ig74. 1874. 
=e 7,146 | 2,419 | 45,278 
adesi | 51956 | 163,216 
ES So BIt | 5,434 
‘9 


‘orld’s Postal Union,” founded by an 


a 


i onal treaty ‘concluded October 9, 18 74, 


Par 


at Bern, embraced at the close of 1876 an area of 
46,000,000 square kilometres (= 17,760,000 sq. 
m.), with 628,000,000 inhabitants. Among tlie 
states belonging to the Union are all the states 
of Europe; in America, the United States and 
the French colonies; in Asia, Asiatic Russia, 
Asiatic Turkey, British India, and the French 
colonies; in Africa, Egypt, Zanzibar, Tunis, 
Morocco, the French, Spanish, and Portuguese 
possessions ; in Australia, the French colonies. | 
- The postal statistics of the empire were, ac- 
cording to the latest official publications, as. 
follows: eMule sj ad <n WATE P 
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> Imperial Mail, Bavaria Wiirtemberg, Total in 
ITEMS. 1375, 1874. 187475. Millions, 
Total number of articles sent.........csevsseceewens 1,039,171,927 149,687,176 60,648,640 1,249.5 
MeeeRter-roall:,);.<...sc.c0s cnccqick ate 978,875,905 135,625,105 56,539,492 L171 
UGUICONH oc aie sive v.ccv.e ealece icles earelble See eeine eerste etn 498,184,851 53,885,286 23,943,420 576 
PPOStAIRCALGS .. <\.s\s%cie avjejarele avaieiels te eisle a eee een 61,905,533 1,627,722 1,129,248 64.7 
Printed matter . .ic+...< ssi sere Mek eeeeeenineee 85,874,288 3,586,804 8,495,816 93 
MAMDpIOS Of POOS: <ce.c+.cemcrtelecrelste pein sm reietierte 7,370,68T 1,633,970 297,954 9.3 
Post-Auftragsbriefe...........66 hi conaet eetiad Me 1,627,149 82,430 88,790 LY 
Money-Orders: « « :<.sis <jat s/s<etaeee Ree «aise ae SIRS 25,711,604 2.484.626 1,023,171 29.2 
Post- Vorschussbriete:. a .scates swepieem eis sees 8,118,004 763,578 446,742 43 
INOWSPADELS. « ss sineielwce weinelementmeltes since 285,272,632 9 
Supplements to newspapers............002.008 9,816,097 T1,80,88? outa ger? 
(6.) Parcel and money mail.......... se sce eect ones 60,296,022 14,062,071 4,109,148 78.5 
Parcels without declaration of value ........... 45,740,640 6,520,824 2,867,058 5d 
Parcels with declaration of value,.............. 8,354,906 ) 
Letters with declaration of value............... 11,200,476 £ lees sree 25.6 
Marks. Marks. Marks. Marks 
Total value of money-letters............... 15,116)242,182 1,157,180,230 528,296,863 16,801.7 
Kilogrammes, Kilogrammes, Kilogrammes, Kilogrammes, 
Total weight of parcels sent ............... 219,093,661 22,895,841 11,274,836 
5 Pp 7 + 


The German Reichstag, after its recess for 
the holidays, resumed its labors on January 
19th. The first question of importance that 
came before it was a consideration of the 
amendments to the penal code. The conflict 
between the Liberal majority and Prince Bis- 
marek, which had begun in 1875, continued in 
1876. On January 27th a spirited debate en- 
sued on the amendment to section 130, directed 
against acts inciting hostility between different 
classes and attacking national institutions, in 
the course of which Count Eulenburg, the Min- 
ister of the Interior, stated that the paragraph 
was directed against the Social Democrats, 
against whom the Government was in need of 
more effectual weapons. He declared their 
aim to be the “Red Republic,” with com- 
munism and atheism. The paragraph was 
finally rejected by a unanimous vote. On the 
28th the Reichstag rejected the addition pro- 
hibiting the publication of political. pastoral 
letters and encyclicals, and on the 29th they 
adopted the so-called ‘“‘ Arnim paragraph,” re- 
lating to offenses similar to that of Count Ar- 
nim. The second reading of the amendments 
was finished on the 29th, the other paragraphs 
besides those mentioned being of minor im- 
portance. In the third reading the ‘ pulpit 
paragraph,” which had been rejected in the 
second reading, was also passed, and on Feb- 
ruary 10th Prince Bismarck read an imperial 
message, closing the session, and, in the name 
of the Federal Council, thanked the House for 
their labors. Besides the amendment to the 
penal code, the House in the session passed, 
among other laws, the law against the copy- 
ing of works of art, of models and patterns, 
and of photographs. 

Soon after the close of the Reichstag in Feb- 
ruary the Parliaments of the different German 
states began to assemble: in Weimar, on Feb- 
ruary 14th ; for Mecklenburg, in Sternberg, on 
February 16th; and in Munich and Dresden, 

on February 21st. The all-absorbing question 
in all of these states was the scheme of the Im- 
perial Government for buying up all the Ger- 
man railroads. In the Bavarian Chamber of 


terpellation of the Government by Herr Frei- 
tag, one of the leaders of the Catholic party, 
who assumed that the Bavarian Government 
railroads were also to be bought by the em- 
pire. Against such a plan (the assumption of 
which was, however, entirely unwarranted by 
the facts), Herr von Pfretzschner, the Presi- 
dent of the Ministry, declared himself with 
great precision, making particular reference to 
the reserved rights of Bavaria. In the begin- 
ning of March similar interpellations were 
raised in Carlsruhe and Dresden, and were an- 
swered in both states with equal decision as in 
Bavaria. In Dresden a resolution was passed 
at the same time by a vote of 66 to 7, request- 
ing of the Government to oppose every de- 
mand for the sale of the Saxon railways, while 
a resolution in favor of a strong railroad law 
for the empire was rejected by a vote of 53 
to 15. In Stuttgart the Chamber of Deputies 
passed a resolution by a vote of 88 to 6 against 
the purchase of the railroads by the empire, 
but also one demanding a stronger railroad law 
for the empire. In Bavaria the conflict between 
the Catholic majority of two against the min- 
istry, and particularly against Herr Lutz, the 
Minister of Religious Affairs, continued dur- 
ing 1876 with the same want of success as 
during the previous year. The King effectu- 
ally aided the ministry, while the more liberal 
faction of the Catholic party, under Dr. Jorg, 
avoided extreme measures. The action of the 
Catholics in invalidating the election of Lib- 
erals in several districts resulted in the re- 
election of the Liberal candidates by increased 
majorities. In Saxony the Government brought 
in several bills, which had for their object the 
restriction of the power of the Catholic clergy. 
On May 17th the Landesausschuss of Alsace- 
Lorraine met for the first time in Strasburg, its 
labors being approved both by the Govern- 
ment and the people of these provinces. Inthe 
Lower Chamber of Baden avery spirited debate 
ensued, when, in considering the budget, the 
title “‘ Catholic Church” was reached. As the 
archiepiscopal see of Freiburg remained vacant 
during 1875, the Government had made no de- 
mand for the 13,400 florins usually appropri- 
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ated for the table of the archbishop, with the 
reservation that if,in 1876 or 1877 an appoint- 
ment should be made, to pay the usual dota- 
tion from the day of appointment. The Cler- 
ical party made an amendment to this, that 
the usual dotation be again inserted. This 
was voted down after a lively debate. 

The Imperial Government lost one of its 
oldest and most efficient members by the resig- 
nation of Herr Delbriick, the President of the 
Imperial Chancery. The resignation was ac- 
cepted in the middle of April by the Emperor. 
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Hofmann, the Emperor being absent on ac- 
count of indisposition. The imperial speech 
mentioned the general depression of trade and 
industry in Germany and throughout the 
world, and stated that the object of the Gov- 
ernment’s commercial policy would be the pro- 
tection of German industry from the preju- 
dicial effects of one-sided customs regulations 
in other countries, This object would be kept 
specially in view in impending negotiations 
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The reason for this step was stated by Herr 
Delbriick to be his shattered health, although 
it wasrumored that differences of opinion with 
Prince Bismarck, particularly on the railroad 
question, were the real causes. These rumors 
were emphatically denied by Prince Bismarck 
in the Prussian Chamber of Deputies. As his 
successor the Emperor appointed Herr Hof- 
mann, formerly Minister of Hesse-Darmstadt. 

The fourth and last session of the Reichstag 
elected in 1873 was opened on October 30th, 
The speech from the throne was read by Herr 
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for the renewal of commercial treaties. Ger- 
many’s foreign relations, notwithstanding the 
difficulties of the present political situation, 
were fully accordant with the Emperor’s pa- 
cific policy. His constant endeavor was to pre- 
serve friendly relations with all powers, es- 
pecially those connected with Germany by ties 
of neighborhood and history, and, as far as 
peace might be endangered among such, to — 
preserve it by friendly mediation, Whatever 
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the future might have in store, Germany might 
rest assured that the blood of her sons would 
be sacrificed or risked only for the protection 
of her own honor and interests. But the most 
important question for which the extraor- 
dinary session had been called were the three 
great judicial bills (the law on the constitution 
of the courts, the civil process, and the crimi- 
nal process), to the consideration of which the 
Imperial Commission of Justice had devoted 
itself since February, with great diligence. 
Many differences of opinion w ‘hich had shown 
themselves in the Federal Council had been 
settled by the commission, but the proposi- 
tions of the commission still differed materially 
on many important points from the resolu- 
tions of the united governments. On this 
point the speech expressly said: ‘‘ If the unit- 
ed governments hold to the conviction that a 
happy solution of the task imposed upon the 
present session by the consideration of the ju- 
dicial laws is still possible, they do so in the 
firm belief that you, gentlemen, in consider- 
ing these questions, will keep in view a safe 
and unrestricted execution of justice.” The 
organization of the Reichstag occupied two 
days, because, instead of Prof. Hinel, a mem- 
ber of the ‘‘Party of Progress,” Herr von 
Benda, a National Liberal, was elected second 
vice-president. After having rapidly disposed 
of the budget for the first quarter of 1877, the 
Reichstag instructed the Imperial Commission 
of Justice to consider and report on the ditfer- 
ences still existing between it and the Federal 


Council; and, in order to give the commission 
time for this work, the Reichstag took a recess 
of one week, from November 8th to Novem- 
ber 15th. A number of these points were set- 
tled by compromises in the commission; but 
the most important points, as the position of 
the press (referring all press offenses before a 
jury, and the abolition of compulsory testi- 
mony of the persons employed in the office of 
a journal against the responsible editor), and 
the relation of the courts to the administration, 
were referred by the commission to the Reichs- 
tag. In the second reading of the bills, begun 
on November 15th and finished, December 34, 
the Reichstag in all cases decided, by large 
majorities, for the propositions of the commis- 
sion, and against the objections of the Federal 
Council. After the second reading was fin- 
ished Prince Bismarck declared that not less 
than nineteen points could not be accepted by 
the united governments, and that the whole 
work would be a failure if the Reichstag would 
not relent. To avert this, the leaders of the 
National Liberal party, Von Bennigsen, Miquel, 
and Lasker, declared themselves willing to 
enter upon some compromise, which offer was 
accepted by the chancellor. A compromise 
was finally agreed upon, satisfactory to both 
parties, the National Liberals sacrificing the 
clause with regard to the press, while the goy- 
ernments consented to relinquish the prepon- 
derating influence of the administration over 
the courts. This compromise was not only bit- 
terly attacked by the Catholics and the Social 
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= Domoerats; but also by the Party of Progress 
 (Fortschrittspartei), who thus hoped to drive 
the National Liberals from their position as the 

’ leading party of the Reichstag. The compro- 

a mise was, however, sanctioned by the Reichs- 


tag, on December 22d, by a vote of 194 to 100. 

After passing an appropriation of 10,186. 000 
marks for the condensation of the telegraphic 
system of Germany, and for the construction of 
several main lines by subterranean cables » the 
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session was closed on December 23d by the 
Emperor in person. In the speech from the 
throne he reviewed the results of the legisla- 
tive period just completed. He enumerated 


the more important measures which had be- 
come law, and expressed his sincere gratifica- 
tion at what had been accomplished by the 
The Emperor thanked the Parliament 


House. 
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for the completion of the judicial law, by 
which considerable progress had been made 
toward the desired end of national legal unity. 
He continued: ‘“‘A common legal deyelop- 
ment will strengthen the consciousness of soli- 
darity i in the w ‘hole German nation, and will 
give an interior support to the political unity 
of Germany, such as no former period in the 
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history of our country can show. It will be 
the work of future sessions to effect legal unity 
in the whole domain of the civil law.” The 
Emperor proceeded to thank the deputies in 
very cordial terms for their assiduous and suc- 
cessful labors, and expressed himself firmly 
confident that on the reassembling of the 
Reichstag it would be enabled to direct its ex- 
clusive attention to the peaceful task of devel- 
oping the national judicial system.” Advert- 
ing in conclusion to foreign affairs, the Em- 
peror said: ‘‘The negotiations of the powers 
upon the Eastern question, as far as they have 
hitherto proceeded, justify the hope that my 
efforts and the mutually conciliatory and peace- 
ful intentions of the powers immediately con- 
cerned will be successful in solving pending 
questions without prejudice to the good rela- 
tions now existing between them. Germany 

_ will continue, by friendly and disinterested 

; mediation, to lend her codperation for the at- 
tainment of this end.” 


In the Eastern question the German Goy-- 


ment occupied a quiet attitude. Besides the 
statements made in the different speeches 
from the throne, the Government in Novem- 
ber made an important declaration on this sub- 
ject. Herr von Bilow, Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, replying to a question of Dr. 
Jérg, a member of ‘the Reichstag, said that it 
[Bensh the present moment impossible for the 
Biceament to give information upon pending 


questions. He continued: ‘You know that 
the policy of the Emperor is a policy of peace, 
a policy which declines to interfere in foreign 
matters. Up to the present the development 
of affairs in Turkey has not touched us direct- 
ly, nor will it easily affect us indirectly. In 
the presence of the armistice we can look for- 
ward to the future with tranquillity. The pol- 
icy of Germany with all friendly powers is 
based upon amity, esteem, and confidence. 
This is manifest from all the negotiations 
which have been hitherto carried on, and the 
Government intends to maintain this position 
in the future also, if the nation and its repre- 
sentatives place full confidence in the Govern- 
ment. It is not the intention of the Govern- 
ment to withhold from the representative body 
of the people any necessary communications 
respecting the situation. The policy of Ger- 
many will ever be pacific. Germany will al- 
ways remain a bulwark of peace, and this bul- 
wark will be so firm that we will claim the 
confidence of the popular representatives, and, 
indeed, deserve it.” 

‘The’ foreign relations of the Government 
were also in other respects of a very peaceful 
and satisfactory nature. The difficulty with 
Spain with regard to the seizure of the German 
schooner Minna by the Governor of the Phi- 
lippines in 1875 was settled by the release of 
the vessel in January. The difficulty with 
China with regard to the German bark Anna, 
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which had been plundered by Chinese*pirates, 
and which at one time threatened to lead to 
sorious complications, was also satisfactorily 
settled. (See Onrn a.) 

The prosecution ef Count Harry yon Arnim 
before the court at Potsdam came to an end 
on April 27th. Ie was found guilty of hay- 
ing abstracted official documents in his ea- 
pacity as embassador, and was dismissed from 
the service, which sentence included the loss 
of his titles and of his pension, 

The empire was visited during 1876 by sev- 
eral severe disasters. In the latter part of 
Fobruary great freshets inundated large parts 
of the country, especially in Saxony and Sile- 
sia. The Elbe burst the dikes near Magdeburg, 
Kalbe, and Wittenberg, and the greater portion 
of the district of Barby, fifteen miles from 
Magdeburg, was submerged. In the extreme 
east of Prussia, the banks of the Vistula were 
inundated for miles near Pless, causing a great 
number of families to become homeless. The 
Oder also overflowed her banks, producing con- 
siderable suffering. A number of railroad em- 
bankments were washed away, causing several 
accidents; the railroad from Posen to Thorn 
being threatened at one time with total de- 
struction, Tho Empress went in person to the 
scones of the disaster, to furnish aid. In con- 
soquence of the heavy rains, a landslip oc- 
ourred at Oaub, a small village on the Rhine 
in Northern Germany, on the evening of March 
10th. Eight houses and twenty-six persons 
were buried, and, although detachments of pio- 
neer regiments were immediately detailed to 
aid in the extrication of the buried people, 
only three were rescued alive. In December, 
the Nogat, a tributary of the Vistula, broke 
through the dam at Elbing, in the province of 
Prussia, flooding the country for miles around, 
and causing great loss of life and property. 

In April Queen Victoria paid a visit to Ger- 
many, stopping at Ooburg, where she was met 
by the Emperor William, The purpose of this 
visit was said to be the regulation of the sue- 
cession to the throne of Saxe-Ooburg, Prince 
Alfred being the prospective heir of the duke, 
who has no children. Nothing official, however, 
was stated about the results of this journey, 

GLASSBRENNER, Apotr, a German hu- 
morist, born March 27, 1810; died September 
28, 1876. In his twenty-first year he became 
the founder and editor of Don Quixote, a hu- 
morous journal, which gained great popularity, 
but was suppressed by the Government after 
an existence of three years. THe then devoted 
himself to the description of the humors of 
oe life, in asories of papers entitled * Ber- 
lin wie os ist und—trinkt,” “Buntes Ber- 
lin,” “ Berliner Volksleben,” ‘ Leben und Trin- 
ken der feinen Welt,” “ Aus dem Leben der 
feinon Welt,” ete. In these sketches he created 
anumber of characters which became prover- 
pial in Berlin, and aro still living among the 
eople, notably among them “ Eckensteher 
Nante.” In 1840 he married Mademoiselle 

~ 
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Adéle Perroni, a celebrated actress, and for her 
sake went to Neustrelitz. Having taken part in 
the revolutionary movements of 1848, he was 
banished and returned to Berlin. Besides the 
works already mentioned, he published ‘ Die 
verkehrte Welt,” ‘* Komische 1001 Nacht,” 
“Gedichte” (a complete edition of his shorter 
poems), and the juvenile books “ Lachende 
Kinder,” ‘‘Sprechende Thiere,” and ‘Die In- 
sel Marzipan.” 

GOLTHER, Lupwire von, a German states- 
man, born January 11, 1823; died September 
17, 1876. Having studied in Tibingen, he en- 
tered the service in Wiirtemberg, He became 
Minister of Worship and Instruction in 1864, 
and President of the Privy Council in 1867, 
He contributed essentially to the promotion of 
public instruction in Wirtemberg, organizing 
the ‘* Volksschulen,” the “ Fortbildungsschu- 
len,” and a number of secondary schools. The 
relation of the Oatholic Church to the state was 
regulated during his administration by the law 
of January 80, 1862. On this subject he pub- 
lished in 1874 a work entitled “‘ Der Staat und 
die katholische Kirche im Kénigreiche Wiirtem- 
berg,’ which gained considerable celebrity. 

GOSZOZYNSKI, Srverrnvs, a Polish poet, 
born in 1806; died February 25, 1876. He 
studied at the University of Warsaw, where 
he early showed a considerable talent for 
poetry, taking Byron and Mickievitz for his 
models.’ In 1880 he took part in the revolu- 
tion in Poland, writing many patriotic hymns. 
After the suppression of the movement he 
went to France and Switzerland. His first 
large poem, ‘t Zamek Kaniowski” (‘+ The Castle 
of Kaniow,” 1828), was a poetic narration, 
having for its subject the terrible revolt in the 
Ukraine in 1768, and in which he described 
Cossack life with great truthfulness. In France 
and in Switzerland he published some excel- 
lent novels, among them ‘Oda,” ‘ Straszny 
strzelec,” and “Krol zamezyska.” In ‘So- 
botka” he described the celebration of St. 
John’s day in the Carpathian Mountains, and 
under the title of “Trzy struny” (1839, 3 
vols.) published a number of revolutionary 
poems. His last large’ poem was “ Poslanie 
do Polski” (“Epistle to the Poles,” 1871). 

GRANGER, General Gornon, died at San- 
ta Fé, New Mexico, January 10th. He was 
born in New York in 1828. He graduated at 
West Point in 1845, and took part in the prin- 
cipal battles of the Mexican War, being bre- 
vetted lieutenant in 1847, and, soon after, cap- 
tain. When the civil war broke out, he be- 
came Colonel of the Second Michigan Cavalry. 
Ile took part in the campaign in Missouri, and 
distinguished himself at the battle of Wilson’s 
Oreek, August 10, 1861. In 1862 he was made 
brigadier-general, and commanded a en 

Ma 


division in the operations under General 
leck, which led to the fall of Corinth in M 
Tle became a major-general in September, 1 
and in the spring of 1868 he was in comm 
of the Army of Kentucky. He distinguis 
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himself in the battle of Chickamauga in Sep- 

tember, 1863, and was soon after assigned to 

the command of the Fourth Army Corps, He 
took a prominent part in the operations around 

Chattanooga and in the battle of Missionary 

Ridge, November, 1863. He commanded a di- 

vision at Fort Gaines, Ala., in August, 1864, 

and was in command of the Thirteenth Army 

Corps in the operations which resulted in the 

fall of Mobile in the spring of 1865. He was 

now made brevet-major-general in the U. 8, 

Army. Leaving the volunteer service, he be- 

came Colonel of the Twenty-fifth and subse- 

quently of the Fifteenth Infantry in the regu- 
lar army. lle was on duty with the latter 
regiment at the time of his death. 

GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, a 
kingdom of Western Europe. -The Queen, Vic- 
toria, was born May 24,1819. She isa daugh- 
ter of Prince Edward, Duke of Kent, the fourth 
son of George III. ; succeeded her uncle, Wil- 
liam TV., as Queen of Great Britain in 1887 ; 
married, ‘in 1840, Prince Albert of Saxe- Co- 
burg-Gotha. 

Ohildren of the Queen.—1. Princess Victo- 
ria, born November 21, 1840; married to the 
Crown-Prince of Germany. 2. Prince Albert 
Edward, heir-apparent, born November 9, 1841; 
married in 1863 to Princess Alexandra, daugh- 
ter of King Christian IX. of Denmark. Issue, 
two sons and three daughters; eldest son, Al- 
bert Victor, born January 8, 1864, 8. Princess 
Alice, born April 25, 1843; married in 1862 
to Prince Ludwig of Hesse. 4. Prince Alfred, 
Duke of Edinburgh, born August 6, 1844; 
married in 1874 to the Grand-duchess Marie 
of Russia. He is heir-apparent to the Duke 
‘of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. 5. Princess Helena, 
born May 25, 1846 ; madecied 4 in 1866 to Prince 
Ohristian of Schleswig - Holstein - Sonderburg- 
Augustenburg. 6. Princess Louise, born March 

18, 1848; married in 1871 to the Marquis of 

Lorne. 7. Prince Arthur, Duke of Connaught 

and Strathearne, born May 1, 1850. 8. Prince 

Leopold, born April 7, 1853. 9. Princess Be- 
atrice, born April 14, 1857. 

The cabinet was composed as follows in 
1876: First Lord of tho Treasury, Right Hon. 
Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield ; Lord 
Hin Chancellor, Right Hon. Lord Cairns ; 
Lord President of the Council, Right Hon. 
Duke of Richmond and Gordon; Lord Privy 
Seal, the first Lord of the Treasury ; Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Right Hon. Sir 8. HL. 
Northcote, Bart., M. P. Secretaries of State : 
. Home Department, Right Hon. R.A. Cross; 
2, ge Affairs, Earl of Derby ; 3. Colonies, 

Carnarvon; 4. War, Right Hon. G. 
See} 20s Colonies, Marquis of Salis- 
st Lord of the Admiralty, Right Hon. 


Lord John J. R. Manners, M. P. 
t is composed of two Houses, the 
and the House of Commons. 
sin 1876 was494, Ofthese, 4, 
of the dead royal, 2 Beep hihiops 


ard Hunt, M. P. Postmaster-General, 
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21 dukes, 19 marquesses, 129 earls, 32 viscounts, 
24 bishops, and 262 barons. Of the total num- 
ber, 16 were representative peers of Scot- 
land, elected for the twenty-first Parliament, 
and 28 Irish representative peers, elected for 
life. The Speaker of the House of Lords was 
Lord Cairns, the Lord High-Chancellor, and 
the chairman of committees, Lord Redesdale. 
The members of the House of Commons are 
elected by the people. The number of electors 
on register in 1876 was 2,840,763 in England 
and Wales, 295,420 in Scotland, and 280,778 in 
Ireland. The following table gives the area and 
population of the British E Tmpire, according to 
the lk atest official statements and estimates : 5 


COUNTRIES. ease Miles. Population, 
Great Britain and Ireland .. 121,608 | 88,450,287 (1876) 
Heligoland, Gibraltar, and 
Nialtdctee dane attesccck ve 145 172,660 (1873) 
DOURGRE. cavodenerces 121,768 8 3,622 SOT 
Cane Colonyernwrasinssseaes ~ 192,420 6 
British KaSvaries cccsquuene 3 463 720 984 (1875) 
RRAULOLIONE svi sic ees oe 8.450 75,000 (1871) 
West Griqua-Land......... 16,682 25,477 (1878) 
East Griqua-Land (inclusive 
OLR SNrATIa®) Science sen 16,081 210,000 (1856 
NALIN caw) stunted alec dew 18,750 807,241 1 S74) 
West African settlements 17,115 683,317 (A871) 
St. Helona,, ...cscesecccees T 6,241 (1871) 
ASCONLON....).. saree veres Ba 27 (1871) 
Tristan d’Acunha,......... 45 85 (STS 
Mauri sic cssswaessay a 789 839,871 (A8T4 
Dependencies of Mauritius, 850 18,891 (1871) 
New Amsterdam ......... Bo Blk ov Ais nee 
Ate Ballet. cust hetsasconcts B.8)) asain cee 
ERICA Cocceenever as 274,104 4 28 31,984 
Australian Continent... .... - 9: 45257 “Te0 865 724 (1874- 6) 
Spel agg fence S CU ; ve ie "104, 176 (1874) 
OW Zealand ....vsersecers 4,273 9 
Chatham Islands........... 628 421,826 (1875) 
Norfolk Island,............ 16,8 481 (1871) 
Auckland Islands.......... AGOCTR ses ae dn ernake 
Lord Howe's Islands....... 8.2 87 (1869 
Feejee Islands............ 8,083.8) 142,150 (1874 
Fanning Island’... .0iscees 21 150 
Caroline Islands ........... SB.Bli, enewnrowerisbentod 
AUBTRALASTA......0 8,084,689 2,584,044 
British India...........0.05 905,046 |190,540,848 (1872) 
Native states of India. , 556,082 | 48,088,500 te 
eylONS ks ch te anen's 24404 | 2418741 (1874) 
Straits Bettlements 1,206 303,097 ery 
Hong-Kong .. 82 121) 985 ti 84 
Labuan... 45 4, ‘808 1871) 
Nicobar Islands... 726 5,000 er 
Andaman Islands. 2,051 18,00 (1874 
Laceadive Islands. Td44 5,800 
Ouria-Muria Island. , be RS ART ei, 
SATIENEE Te (ees weeehiten vie Kot 22,707 (1872) 
Perim, Mosh Kamaran, 
and Keeling Islands...... 77.5 900 
STAN Sh don ation i sess | 1,401,891 _|241, 881) 976 
Dominion of Canada.......| 8,513,825 |” 8,577,958 958 (IST) 
TWGIRTA ie tener ssc cares Soa 94, "168 (187, 
Newfoundland............. 40,200 161, 886 (IST4) 
OPTICS ssicisweaasaisinsaaie.cs 40.8 15,309 1871). 
Onditankacwerit aueseiss 18,500 24,710 (1870) — 
West Indies........ A etees 18,713 eTgao0 871. , 
British Guiana,............ 85,425 215, 871 : 
Falkland Islands........... 4,741 "083 C1 1ST) 
AMERICA........-...] 8,670,955 | 5,160,852 . r 


Bririsw Ewrren.....! 8,648,842 [285,480,500 , 


* That part of Kaffraria which bad been tovensncan aD 
Ba pet time was united with the Cape Co lony it ocla Bp 
ion of June 22, 1876, wy 


Ati 
me amy 
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The figures in the above table differ some- 
what from the last official statement on the 
area and population of the British Empire 
(“Census of England and Wales,” vol. iv., 
1878), as it contains territories not enumerated 
in the official census, and, in some cases, later 
figures. (See Behm and Wagner, Bevilkerung 
der Erde, iv., Gotha, 1876.) . The official fig- 
ures are as follows 


COUNTRIES, Square Miles. Population. 

Great Britain and Ireland... 121,608 81,629,299 
India and Cevlon ......... 962,820 193,712,357 
Colonies and possessions 6,685,021 9,420,937 
Total. ..-.+0--srecees 7,769,449 234,762,593 


At the time this estimate was made the cor- 
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rected returns for India were not at hand. 
Another point of difference is that the native 
states of India are not included, nor the native 
population in the transatlantic colonies, nor 
the different colonies added since 1878. 

The following table gives the area and popu- 
lation of the United Kingdom according to the 
census of 1871, as well as the estimates of the 
Registrar- General (who does not include the isl- 
ands in the British waters, nor the soldiers and 
sailors abroad), for 1874, 1875, and 1876. The 
islands not enumerated in the official work are 
the Laccadives and the Curia-Muria Islands in 
Asia; the Northern Territory, Auckland Isl- 
ands, Lord Howe’s Island, Fanning Island, and 
Caroline Island, in Australasia; and New Am- 
sterdam and St. Paul in Africa: 


DIVISIONS. Acres. 
Bingen amd) Wales starste. cists aiciers eivjelvsesisieteiese «| 87,819,221 
Beotland ss ea kota eee een oa Soe toeet 19,496,132 
TnGland vac: pists baebeea oot o SPER once eens 20,819,908 
Islands in the British waters 193,647 
Soldiers and sailors abroad..............0005 Gi priconca rae 
Wotal Waiasieles ieee #- diee\sten beeen eateries -»| 77,828,903 


Pop. in 1875. 


Pop. in 1871. Pop. in 1874. Pop. in 1876, 
~ 92,719,966 | 28,648,609 | 23,944,459 | 24,244,010 
3'360,018 31462916 |  g.d9d'214 3,527,811 
5412/8377 Big14 844 55309,494 BiBlT 416 
144.638 145,000 145,000 "145.000 
216,080 216,000 216,000 216,000 
81,845,879 | 82,787,869 | 88,110,167 | 88,450,287 


The number of emigrants from the United Kingdom during the years 1853-’75 was as follows: 


To the United 


NATIONALITY, States, 


894,286 
165,063 
1,553,140 
551,036 
163,436 


Not distinguish. ven efotale s siaieie eels PonooDeDe obo 


pS to Sa 


poabeban giste oe 3,326,961 
1315-1875......... 


5,391,542 


To British North | To Australia and To other Total 

America, New Zealand. Countries, hs 
174,901 456,281 79,184 1,604,602 
70,662 115,911 13,081 "364,607 
119,570 199,884 12,186 1,884,780 
82,205 18,662 22,041 673,944 
52,631 380,863 48,205 295, 135 
499,969 821,601 174,597 4,823,128 
1,536,683 1,182,437 226,058 8,286,720 


The movement of population for 1871 to 
1875 was as follows: 


The number of emigrants from the United 
Kingdom in 1875 was as follows: 


YEARS, Marriages.| Births, | Deaths, recta 
ENGLAND AND WALES, 

.| 190,112 | 797,428 | 514,879 | 282,549 

202,267 | 825,907 | 492,265 | 333,642 

205,615 | 829,778 | 492,520 | 837,258 

202,010 | 854,956 | 526,632 | 825,824 

200,980 | 850,187 | 546,317 | 303,870 

116,127 | 74,644 | 41,488 

118,873 | 75,741 | 48,182 

119,783 | 76,85T | 42,876 

123,795 | 80,676 | 43,119 

123, 693 | 81,785 | 41,908 

151,665 | 88,720 | 62,945 

149,292 | 97,577 | 51,715 

144,377 | 97,587 | 46,840 

141,288 | 91,961 | 49,327 

138) 382 | 98,243 | 40,139 


DENOMINATION. 


Of England jeter stelewiewiew cae esicleincieists «cic 
ure BEBKoMaN 


Population, 
17,781,000 | 


al so 
3 ~~ q . ' 
nationauity.|- 23 | 35 | £8 | 52 3 
aE Get gg. ia 
Ee a ot 5 
43,861 | 9,044 | 20,749 | 10,880 | 84,540 
5,993 | sti | 5.750 | 1172 | 14°636 
31,433 | 1391 | 8251] ‘374 | 41449 
23,028 | D016 | ‘767 | 2,536 | 81,347 
Not specified... 825 “56 8 898 | 1,787 
Total......| 105,046 | 17,878 | 85,525 | 15,860 | 173,809 


The total number of emigrants from the 
United Kingdom from 1856 to 1875 was 3,992,- 
955. Of these 403,720 went to the North Amer- 
ican colonies, 2, 799, 597 to the United States, 
624,654 to Australia, 164,984 to other places. 

The number of persons "belonging to each re- 
ligious denomination i is estimated as follows: | a 
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| Per cent.| Population, 
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1. Recerwrs. 
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Enumerations of religious professions exist 
in Ireland only. This country had, in 1871, 
4,150,867 Roman Catholics, 667,979 Episcopa- 
lians, 497,648 Presbyterians, 43,441 Methodists, 
and 52,442 of different denominations. 

The nativity of the 24,244,010 inhabitants 
of England and Wales was as follows: 21,692,- 
165 were born in England and Wales, 218,254 
in Scotland, 566,540 in Ireland, 25,655 on the 
islands of the British seas, 70,812 in the Brit- 
ish colonies, 139,445 in foreign countries, and 
4,395 on the high-seas. 

The following table gives the population of 
the principal cities in July, 1876; 


1. London........ 8,489,428 | 14. Hull........... 136,933 
2. Glasgow ....... 5,144 | 15, Portsmouth. . . 124, 867 
8. Liverpool...... 521,544 | 16. Leicester....... 113,581 
4 {salon 857,917 | 17. Sunderland..... 108,843 
* | Salford..... +. 188,425 | 18. Brighton....... 100,682 
5, ee See 871,839 | 19. Aberdeen 96,499 
6. Dubli re (6 20. Nottingham 93,627 
us 21, Oldham. . . 88,609 
8. 22, Norwich....... 83,430 
9. Edinburgh..... 215,146 | 23. Wolverhampton 72,549 
10. ByiBtol.. .....,- 199,539 | 24, Plymouth... 42,280 
11. Bradford ....... 173,723 | 25. Greenock...... 70,192 
12, Newcastle - on - BG. LUCIEN Wel nt arena 52,919 
FE MIDO) oiaie«/0;c 189,929 | 27%, Paisley......... 48,679 

13. ‘Daliabe! mae. -- 189,125 


The receipts and expenditures from 1871 to 
1876 were as follows: 


YEARS. Receipts. Expenditures, Surplus. 
£74,708,314 | £71,490,020 | £3,218,294 
76,608,770 70,714,448 5,894,322 
17,335,657 | 76,466,510 869,147 
74,921,873 74,328,040 593,883 
77,181,693 76,621,773 509,920 


The revenue and expenditure for the year 
ending March 81, 1876, were as oA 


REVENUE, 
a 
o Delivered to 
SOURCES. Amount. fileltoxehequer, 
1. Customs £20,341,503 | £20,020,000 
2. Excise Si 4k 299, 820 27,626,000 
8, Stamps “At. 265, 091 11,002,000 
4. Land-tax and 1 109, 289 d 2.496.000 
House-dut 1.421.515 f eh 
5. Property andincome tax....} 4,099,618 4,109,000 
6. Post-Oflice...... aerate aie ae 5,780,507 5,950,000 
%. Telegraph service .......... 1,597,422 1,245,000 
8. Crown lands ...... Mees civveas 479,675 895,000 
9. Miscellaneous..... Bhiccsiv ey 4,291,603 4,288,608 
Total. o<.. AON COD OCOREISCE:. £78,636,043 : 77,131,693 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 


Direct taxes......... Iaahoatsrs sale 
Indirect taxes........... es 
_ Sales or rents of property. . Rota aes 
Government contributions......... 
DEG DEMME Sec dvi (inla's[shisih ow poisjeies bi velecv oder 
Miscellaneous........... 2.6645 


see eee 


1 » following table gives an account of the © 


of the public funded and unfunded debt 


terminable annuities of Great Britain and 


££36,750,554 
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The principal items under the head of mis- 
cellaneous were: Profits of issue from the Bank 
of England, £188,578; interest on public loans, 
£541,807 ; fees, etc., of public offices, £572,368; 
receipts by naval and military departments, 
£805,493; contributions from Indian revenue, 
£865,027 ; receipts by civil departments, £464,- 
718; "receipts by revenue departments, £328, - 
277; and savings on grants of Parliaments, ete. 65 
£474, 897. 


EXPENDITURE, 
ITEMS. Amount, Total, 
1, Pusiic Drsr. 
Interest of funded debt........ £21,415,932 
Management of debt .......... 207,881 
Terminable annuities.......... 5,864,487 
Interest of unfunded debt..... 132,050 
New sinking-fund............. 280,150 
Interest on loans for local pur- 
POBOS ctrrasectore/slsiciareisiclere/slaieleisteje 43,750 
—— £27,448, 750 
2. ConsoLttpaTeD Funp. 
CAV UISE A cersiaseratotelbictsteig: eaten efele's £406,841 
Annuities and pensions........ 828,110 
Salaries and allowances........ 97,980 
Courts Of fUstice <<< eceveieesvieiere 629,652 
Russian-Dutch loan.. 63,384 
Localization of the military 
200,000 
81,178 
——_——_|_ 1,757,090 
8, MIscELLANEOUS Orvil SERVICES}..........4. 13,119,365 
4, PAYMENTS FOR VOTED SERVICES. 
AYTMY GELVICES coves vewieinien erie £15,579 107 
Navy services....... Sndng0a0D 11,063,449 
26,842,556 
5, DrpaRTMENTAL CHARGES. 
Customs and inland reyenue 
departments).... 6.0... 00006 £2,694.893 
BPO BLc OLIGO erate a ws ois/slets thts 2,982,000 
Telegraph service 
Post-Oftice packet service 
7,582,447 
Total ordinary expenditure...|..........65 £76,545,208 
Extraordinary expenses, for 
shares of the Suez Canal i 
(£4,076,565), and fortifica- 
Tons (CEZOQHO00) veins stnisiasbwifeidlels ee sinceisise 4,326,565 
otal expendwure|s.!.cicieisicesilierwiaces Soudan £80,871,778 


The principal items under the head of mis- 
cellaneous civil services were: Public works, 
£1,442,345; public departments, £2,516,595 ; 
justice, £4,910,836 ; and public instruction, 
arts and sciences, £2,945,342. 

The local receipts and expenditures for 18738 
—'74 were as follows: 


England and 


Wales. Scotland, Treland, Total. 
£19,773,122 £1,908,210 £2,640, 737 en 322,069 
4,105,907 464,547 B55, 272 4.995) 526 
1,181,788 828.201 47,61 6 ne "552, 555 
1,005,524 160,751 1,238,400 2.404, ‘67 ie 
8,201,499 149,494 129,493 480,486 
8,463,403 196, veut 188, 390 8,848,504 
£37,731,193 £3,202, 714 £4,599,908 £45, 588, S15 
£7,690,589 £851,365 mete £9, 542, 784 
29,060,015 2,306,177 8,614,744 34) 980, 936 


£3,157,542 


~ £4,615,624 £44,523,720 
Ireland, with the amount of annual interest and 
annuities payable, and annual expenses of man- 

agement thereof, on March 31, 187 6: 
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ANNUAL INTEREST 
AND TERMINABLE ANNUITIES, 


CAPITAL UNREDEEMED 
Rates MARCH 31, 1876. 
DESCRIPTION OF SECURITIES. of : 
Tnterent Great Britain. Treland. 
PERMANENT FUNDED DEBT. 
New annuities. 24 £3,783,021 
Exchequer bonds of. 1853. 24 418,300 A 
Debt due Bank of E ngland By 11,015,100 
Consolidated annuities. 8 889,017, 52 5,822,931 
Reduced annuities...... 8 94, 349,593 140,039 
New annuities........c-00 8 179,691,949 27,060,592 | 
Debt due Bank of Ireland................... AA pala isrinp ooescGurictc 2,630,769 
EN OW ‘SUNUILICS . . disc's avomle home terete oie aioe els atte BL DDD TEC Aloe o's de ‘slaletevoteee 
Total funded debt: -soeeeee eee See ee £078,500, 854 |  £35,156,661 
£113,6 657,515 
TERMINABLE ANNUIT Es. 
Annuities for: Wifes s.:sare ceis le svsse 6 /e\sre%e oinys'e 6lals lelehd mis) |lvetp\etetasstel|liote/2/= ilevaleuntetetes le}l|o)aiataleletetareleta teenie 
Annuities for limited terms... 6 ics 0 cinjave siecle) lie eloisiswie | em a1 01s «\slaleis ss alll «is = slnlsm s eisinie cle 
Annuities expicingxAprll Of TSSB oo x cterera 6s vasalabate sie l\Foee totniay aol | reecar ataiacet ater stalejetl |nletalerstenage tate eer 
* Annuities expiring various dates in 1685.......... |... cee [ence tee cereeere|eces weceecesece 
Sinking-fimd! aWMuUisies. 655 cin sis cvs w»n'nalahesiciaiupin nf] sisi evaia se |inietelo eisleterecoiretata rlllers eiatecstenpeetser crete 
Red jfea telegraph anmuity.1-7..:-lujelesclviars scintalnictelelsjl/ieie/d steles||sisv0 (sl eeteis giolarereiain| |alermievelstsiere efatsiniete 
Pxchequer tontine anvils. - ooo o.5is)a\aie ose ove aiaeie o's llatein las o\el]|wistessigieisis'v/e1sinie o\>)|/» s\n, 81 othe pleivietgielere 
610) Cl eR Se HOO ROEE ArOB NOR (50 dace. t6 oh GanerE ol | seOroAS s> Gap Tol Komanetc otic 
Mina pement ofid Ope rc. «\sis-0.0,eislei0is o's o/-i0,0/8\aieininie el latent |e =1= a.misterersraatelalg = 
Unfunded! Aebt. src c-svnscu commen eee acer ani ee eeee 10,701,800 |...........00ee 
Motel debt Aer ck tsi)’, aotiewsechecs - Ree AC AH ASS RAE £724,859,315 


Payable in London, | Payable in Dublin. 
£105,038 £58 
4 
20,222,313 975, 70T 
Melvisveis ela see wee 78,923 
7,901 
£20,335,147 £1,054,685 
(2 NS eS ee, 
£21,389,835 
S014 048 oe ete etesneiece 
BL AOU Ws caorecierele «ia site 
1) OO CT es SR eae 
BiOSO SOL” Ti sie acc see eee 
O,CO Tai eeeeetine eee ones 
SEO00 eastern: cesses 
1B, ODD aiistraycinicre aeieectenate 
S896 08S" Ween emes ae 
"219 144 £9,750 
SLO OOO Nrrearctteat amr 
4 a ee 
£27,317,779 


The imports from and exports of British products to other countries, in the years 1873—75, 


were as follows: 


IMPORTS. 
COUNTRIES. 
1873. 1874. 1875. 18%8. 
“he aS es epee eine £20,933,391 | eae O88 Sie E ane 
weden an OUR Vai tscre de ssi 686, 11,398,547 6,97 
Denmark (including Iceland). . 8,571,189 3,890,492 3,054,688 
Danish West Indies........... 10.454 58,231 370,006 
Genidaniyanee siacseonient LT} 19,996,451 19,947,195 | 36,709,419 
Holland Nh dicho OPO BEEN EOR OO GTe 13277444 14,464,158 24,578,380 
Java and Sumatra 436,163 ale ‘B11, "949 774,673 
Bel pluire See eracts cane satan 18,075,186 15,043,865 44,230,511 | 
Franee......eeeeereeeeee cee e es 45,380,234 46,518,571 30,196,168 
ites oer eae 
Portugal ais se «clonic. ecaiers sever 4,329,806 4,265,032 : 
“ Azores and Madeira...} 331,288 418,259 | 
yr Ines eM ICE mer 
i ernando) POl.. 22... «sce. 54.898 19,188 
“ “West Indies.........+0:0. 5,109,259 8,764,587 
PREP HU pines a ten setieisicnes 1,420,009 1,417,989 
JAD Sey (SeaDA Geek BOneoS GaUC On 869,483 799,544 | 


bette e te enee 


’ Conteal America, 

_ Hayti and Santo Domingo 
New Granada 
Venezuela. . 


tenes 


b, 219, 572 
12, "520, 460 
561, if 


; 1,760,508 ‘ 
i 3 


EXPORTS. 


d 


1874. 


£11,865,287 
7.057.222 
2.873.398 
"357,968 
85,127,617 


 Litel7s5 | 
726,086 | 


1875, 


£11,346,316 - 
6,296,295 
2756145 
"395,886. 
34,121,624 
90,118,787 
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The value of the principal articles of import and export was as follows, in 1875 : 
IMPORTS. . _EXPORTS. : 
ARTICLES, Value. ARTICLES. Value. 
Corn, grain, and wheat. . Baecnite cn ote aistanis £53,086, 601 Cotton- manufactures ...... err == £58,508,858 
EUS Ye UCC cess ce ne esnE in e'Seis tonite secs 46,259,822 NE QBRING es aia(ere-sins4 46 v10 oye eas, ox eb cle tReere 80,886,749 
WOOCUBEQIMDER, Conse cress seercns.sceed 15,424,498 Woolen and worsted manufactures........ 22,659,855 
WG Mace FEI, 8 Ava iva Votis DBAS TAIBIn HCOUOM Vari wees vucesevessecsaleetseeei, 13,172,860 
MORN Ue A ccvesics sic s esd 21,968,752 WOR sand: LUG) ei aritid tas «if es cocina te Ee 9,658,088 
la raw and manufactured 16,226,078 Linen yarn and manufactures............. 10,759,437 
Nie Rads sce 18,766,961 IIRCHINIGUV ST fore Oo hickivic sv o6 0.0 sie tieee ceeete 91058,647 
ax and pone 9,288,785 Notions and millinery................000- 4, 929) 4.20 
Metals..... 12,553,820 Woolen and worsted yarn... ..........006. 5,099/307 
Butter. 8,502,084 Hardware and oe 'y But enna 4, ‘264, 331 
Seeds. 8,760,415 SEGHULDM NL Wien aitcetica ae came Weck wcbe 3, 981 "168 
Ootfee, 7,518,053 Bi ecites 2, 615, 442 
CU USE 3 a ea 6,801,015 Alkali .. 93299 987 
Hides, tanned and untanned 7,017,418 Beer and ale 9,094,672 
Bacon and hams ............0s2.2... 6,982,470 Chemical a 2,226,086 
Pe ONG Woody sauaes.c waa ee eens» 7,991,446 Telegraph wire.. 1,168,620 
The movement of shipping was as follows (in tons) : 
ENTERED. OLBARED, 
YEARS, ce 
British, Foreign, Total. British, Foreign, Total. 
l. Total number entered and cleared : 
6,889,000 5,284,000 | 12,178,000 7,026,000 5,491,000 | 12,517,000 
14,884,000 | 7,585,000 | 22,369,000 | 15,256,000 | 7,804,000 | 23,060,000 
16,191,000 | 7,502,000 | 22,693,000 | -15:754,000 | 7,880,000 | 28'584,000 
4,761,000 5,294,000 | 10,055,000 6,859,000 4,426,000 | . 10,733,000 
12,751,000 | 6,330,000 | 19,081,000 | 14,011,000 | 5,742,000 | 19,758,000 
12,852,000 6,188,000 | 19,040,000 | 14,455,000 5,959,000 | 20,414,000 
és 2,145,000 404,000 2,549,000 2,042,000 877,000 2,419,000 
ria 9, 555,000 1,87 1, 000 | Ty "426, 000 9,853,000 2,001,000 | 11,854,000 
. 10,882,000 a 996, 000 12) 324) 000 | 10,604,000 2,184,000 12,788,000 
The commercial navy was as follows, in 1874 and 1875 : 
SAILING-VESSELS, STEAMSHIPS. TOTAL, 
COMMERCIAL MARINE. (o55 Ean Eee, 
Vessels, Tons, Vessels. Tons Vessols, Tons, 
Number of ships registered : “ 
EO eiapety URI OE Co sida casi Sai hamaeeTeINy 21,291 | 4,207,000 | 4,170 | 1,945,000 | 25,461 | 6,152,000 
Watted Kingdom) aig. ooo ec ccsccccesetens a asa | 4 108, 000 | 4 98 1st 000 2,407 5,979,000 
HONOe ts ak emi ciabaly stGletsa wie aleraviabiats 
Ewsuia oolomtes.. 1 1874... sco. mah Sav rains 10,686 | 1,488,000 | 802 | 117,000 | 11,438 | 1,555,000, 
EROCR Los Oie peices Heveve sve TeME REN «ie sae cat seecsececee| 82,088 | 5,672,000 | 5,048 | 2,073,000 | 87,136 | 7,744,000 
Number of vossels used in 1875 (exclusive of river-steamers) : 
SRRAUMMONE Dou ctansccesces caus EEOC CR 2: ale sck's%e ...-{ 10,563 | 716,000 | 1,188 | 282,000 | 11,746 | 948,000 
Coasting and long-voyage.......... Sake caciceditne eee 1.331 | 206,000 B22 | 145,000 | 1,653 | 851,000 
SOD VOVERO, foes slncacceescecuvanes Ree ctRenuncanaeewenes bi 827 | 8, 123) 000 } 1,465 | 1,470,000 | 6,792 | 4, 958) 000 
ive. Beet Gs asassus olf EM nines ss Come eics eeceeeee| 17,221 | 4,045,000 | 2,970 | 1,847,000 | 20,191 | 5,252,000 


The railroad ‘statistics for 1875 were as fol- 
OWS: — 


in 


Opera- 


tion, 


Capital. |Gross Roceipts.| Net Receipts. 


...{ 11,79) £527,094,000] £49,767,000} £28,510,000 
“a a 000; 6ST 000, 8,207,000 


246,000 2,683,000) 1,213,000 
1084 
wal 


7a 
ci 
. 


roe 000) £58,978,000) £28,020,000 
609,896,000 56,899,000) 26,643,000 


of letters sent in 1874 was 

| 1875, oh hd ee aw pon 

ein ANd and W ales, | 
ad 72,000,000 in 


United Kingdom was 4,800,000, and the nu 
ber of returned letters 4,350, 000. The numbe 
fee ka savings-banks, on December 31, — 


i 433 ; the amount of the deposits, Re 3 


Ireland. The number of newspapers and 
printed matter was, in 1874, 258,000,000, and 
in 1875, 280,000,000. The number of postal- 
cards in 1875 was 87,116,300. The number 
of inland money-orders in 1875 was 16,485,~ 
661, amounting to £26,497,918; the number 
of foreign and colonial money-orders was 834,- 
218, amounting to £1,195,165. The number 
of registered letters delivered in 1875 in the 
Pp 
ee 


was 5,260; the number of deposits, £8,- 


‘the number of accounts open, 1, 
tho Tenth Beggs, oF DARED wire’, 


Ree paris 


Tee 


we 


y " 
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close of 1872, was 169,487 kilometres (1 kilo- 
metre = 0.62 English mile), The number of 
stations was about 5,400. The number of 
dispatches, in 1878, was 17,294,334; in 1874, 
19,116,634; and in 1875, 20 766,277, exclusive 
of the press, the Government, and the ‘news’ 
messages. 

The British ar my is filled up exclusively by 
recruiting. The term of: service is twelve 
years, after which a soldier can serve for nine 
years more. At the end of three years he can 
also enter the reserve, one year in the regular 
army being counted as three in the reserve. 
By the reorganization of 1872, the United 
Kingdom is divided into 68 military dis- 
tricts. In each district there is one brigade 
depot of 182 men, two battalions of the regular 
army, which alternately serve abroad, two 
battalions of militia, and the volunteers of the 
district. According to the army estimates for 
the years 1876-77, the army was to be com- 
posed as follows: 


TROOPS. pact’ | Colonies. | India, | Total. 
ritain. 

Cavalry (31 regiments)..| 12,945) ..... 4,330 17,275 
Artiller Ts Soe eae okt 18,885} 3,806 | 12,283 84,994 
SEIDGIN GOS a i-12is.4.< cies oie tos 8,991; 1,284 45 5,710 
Taeatey ( 148 battalions).| 66,691 | 16,082 | 45,851 | 128,624 
Colonial corps..........| «+... ORCS saa ee 2,481 
Army service corps..... 2,886 LS ot centers 8,014 
Army hospital corps.... 1,812 YA Soon 1,574 
LEG a Wrage gearecocac By Ral GDH le Sorrel fonaoG 82,800 

Miscellaneous establish- 
MEMES)s 6-9 \rieeivfecie aries 1,830 BOL covets 2,181 
Motall Preece ciate 141,340 | 24,344 | 62,849 | 228,533 


Besides the above, there are the following 
organizations: In Ireland there is a police 
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force, under military discipline, consisting ¢ 
18,000 men and 4,000 horses; the Chann¢ 
Islands have a militia of 300 officers and 8,00 
men, subsidized by the British Government 
India has a native army of 140,000 men, and 
police force, under military discipline, of 190 
000 men, the officers of both of which are Et 
ropeans; the colonies all have a militia, a vo 
unteer corps of their own. The home Gover 
ment stations troops only at fortified place 
except in the Cape Colony, where peculie 
circumstances exist, and in places where polic 
demands it, as in Hong-Kong. 

The navy consists of 61 iron-clads, abot 
300 steamers, and 170 sailing-vessels. Of th 
number 252 were in commission on August | 
1876, 121 being at home, and 131 abroad. Th 
navy is manned by 46,607 seamen, 14,0( 
marines, and 20;840 men belonging to th 
Royal Navy reserve. 

The circulation of the notes of the Bank ¢ 
England, and the average of bullion kept o 
hand by that institution, together with tl 
total bank-note circulation in the United Kin; 
dom, in 1870, 1875, and 1876, were as follow: 


Total Banks of | Average of Bullic 


SHEN ep | Schr sete United Kingdom. |in Bank of Englaz 
1870....; £238,268,859 £39,853,329 - £20,655,337 
1875.... 27,314,206 45,233,905 23, 919, 198 
1S8iéo 277,950,659 45,780,370 34, 714,277 


The finances, commerce, and the moveme! 
of shipping of the British colonies, in 187 
were as follows, according to the “Statistic 
Abstract for the Colonial and other Posse 
sions of the United Kingdom, 1860-1874 
(London, 1876): 


COLONIES. Income, Expenditures, Debt. Imports. Exports, Ware 
Gibraltar® 1). feiss icswntals sears: £40,000 BAD 000 res aeccereh il treet pact eee eine 4,232.00 
Malta,....... Fea Og0OCOR Cen 175,000 162,000 (?) £8,585,000 £7,671, 000 4,757,00 
£5,043,000 £4,858,000 | £22,568,000 | £26,837,000 | £18,449,000 6 051,000 
Aiishicisisitiees 186,000 199,000 239,000 1,532,000 1,528,000 
plan eieremene (eels ase 37,000 36,000 13,000 252,000 82,000 
44,000 40,000 15,000 178,000 241,000 
Beloetaenapieers seer lciciate 87,000 38,000 $4,000 184,000 130,000 
wanaiseiien awe 8,000 7,000 2,000 24,000 24.000 
537,000 537,000 666, 000 1,763,000 1,442,000 
3 12,000 PEIN Shall raise ee . 4,000 6,001 
: 22,000 28,000 7,000 129,000 146,000 
5 10,000 11,000 8,000 88,000 60,000. 
‘ 84,000 36,000 56,000 147,000 107,000 
6 5,000 ©1000). jie sesererets An 24,000 33,000 
needs 4 15,000 17,000 5,000 57,000 68,000 
seeoaecls cists : 21,000 24,000 18,000 133,000 147,000 
Shertsidersieqsiemicleniaetoe 27,000 30,000 dabsogos 161,000 201,000 
cine teeter aes ts 124,000 124,000 18,000 1,049,000 1,141,000 
5 28,000 26,000 8,000 107,000 159,000 
MEO... eee eesecesees elegerayarata 10,000 10,000 AA 46,000 45,000 
cies 872,000 
West Indies eke 900015 
British Guiana ..., 
Falkland Islands.... S000) el euenmeetctrs 
British India,.... ............ x ner 38,386,000 56, 8T5, 000 
. 04,00 350,000 Hine 12,183,000 9,840,000 
Sag panoderpod : 1,215,000 1,110,000 638,000 a 4, B04, 000 
*) 1 ‘ 
Labuan........ Ristefole see aN te Beets $0,000 59,000 
Australia tc. /ust J eaes oes Bs Gx 690, 000 15,448,000 47,729,000 44,352, 000 389, es 000 
Roe eae Aes cdanosG0N des “t 908, 000 1,357,000 2,400,000 5. 25, 000 | 
Natal BAGAOWBON 000 306,000 832,000 ate 7199, 000 
aapnIAG0.40 309 94,000 87,000 25,000 "412,000 
Gold Coast.. aaron 40,000 | ~ 43,000 isehsfo: sie 260,000 
Gambia... 5 21,000 23,000) {lS ener irae 180,000 
14,000 15,000 62,000 


mora 000 


000 
2,584,000 8,020, 3000 
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Tn 1875 the number of schools inspected by 
the Government inspectors was 13,290 in Eng- 
land and Wales, and 2,730 in Scotland. These 
schools had accommodations for 3,159,479 
children in England and Wales, and 392,357 in 
Scotland. The average attendance was 1,885,- 


562 in England and Wales, and 314,164 in 


Scotland, In Ireland there were, on Decem- 
ber 31, 1875, 7,104 national schools, with 
1,011,799 pupils enrolled, and an average daily 
attendance of 389,961. In England the num- 
ber of paupers relieved in 187475 was 817,- 
822, and the amount expended £7,488,481. 
Scotland in the year had 121,905 paupers, on 
whom it spent £835,306. In Ireland the num- 
ber of paupers was 77,913, and their cost 
£913,095. The rate per head of the total pop- 
ulation for relief of the poor was 6s. 84d. in 
England, 4s, 113d. in Scotland, and 3s. 5d. in 
Ireland. 

The attention of the British public was oc- 
cupied at the beginning of the year with the 
discussion of the recent purchase by the Goy- 
ernment of the shares of the Khedive of Egypt 
in the Suez Canal, and of the threatening aspect 
which affairs in the East had begun to assume. 
Misgivings were felt among a large portion of 
the people, particularly of the Liberal party, 
in regard to the expediency of the canal pur- 
chase, mingled with a fear that it might in- 
volve the Government in political complica- 
tions abroad, and there were manifestations of 
a disposition to question the proceeding, if not 
to censure it and prevent its ratification by the 
Parliament. 

In regard to the difficulties in the Turkish 
Empire, it was understood that the Govern- 
ment had decided to support the principles of 
the so-called Andrassy note, with a few reser- 
vations, among which ‘ere that it would not 
join in pressing reforms on the Porte with 
force or threats, and would remain uncom- 
mitted in regard to the course it would pursue 
in the future, whether Turkey accepted or re- 
jected the conditions laid down in the note. 
This position of the Government was generally 
acquiesced in. 

The Queen in person opened the session. of 
the Parliament, February 8th, delivering the 
following address from the throne: 


It is with much satisfaction that I again resort to 
the advice and assistance of my Parliament. 

My relations with all foreign powers continue of 
a cordial character. 

The insurrectionary movement which during the 
last six months has been maintained in the Turkish 
provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina, and which 
the troops of the Sultan have up to the present time 
been unable to repress, has excited the attention 
and interest of the great European powers. . I have 
considered it my duty not to stand aloof from the 
efforts now being made by the allied and friendly 
governments to bring about the pacification of the 

isturbed districts; and I have, accordingly, while 
respecting the independence of the Porte, joined in 
urging on the Sultan the expediency of adopting 
measures of administrative reform as may re- 

ut reasonable cause of discontent on the part 


‘hristian subjects. 
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The representations which I addressed to the 
Chinese Government as to the attack made in the 
course of last year on an expedition sent from Bur- 
mah to the western province of China have been re- 
ceived in a friendly spirit. The circumstances of 
that lamentable outrage are now the subject of an 
inquiry in which I have thought it right to request 
that a member of my diplomatic service should take 
part. I await the result of this inquiry, in the firm 
conviction that it will be so conducted as to lead to 
the discovery and punishment of the offenders. 

Papers on all the above subjects will be laid be- 
fore you. 

Iam deeply thankful for the uninterrupted health 
which my dear son, the Prince of Wales, has enjoyed 
during his journey through India; and the hearty 
affection with which he has been received by my 
Indian subjects of all classes and races assures me 
that they are happy under my rule and loyal to my 
throne. At the time that the direct government of 
my Indian Empire was transferred to the crown, no 
formal addition was made to the style and titles of 
the sovereign. I have deemed the present a ee 
opportunity for supplying this omission, and a bil 
upon the subject will be presented to you. 

The humane and enlightened policy constantly 
pursued by this country in putting an end to slavery 
within her own dependencies, and in suppressing 
the slave-trade throughout the world, makes it im- 
portant that the action of British national ships in 
the territorial waters of foreign states should be in 
harmony with these great principles. I have, there- 
fore, given directions for the issue of a royal com- 
mission to inquire into all treaty engagements and 
other international obligations bearing upon this 
subject, and all instructions from time to time issued 
to my naval officers, with a view of ascertaining 
whether any steps ought to be taken to secure for 
my ships and their commanders abroad greater power 
for the maintenance of the right of personal liberty. 


The address further referred to a bill to be 
submitted for the punishment of slave-traders 
who are the subjects of native Indian princes; 
to the affairs of the colonial empire, including 
papers relating to the conference of the South 
African colonies and states ; to the suppression 
of disorders in the Straits Settlements (of Ma- 
lacea) by military interference; to a bill to be 
offered for regulating the ultimate court of ap- 
peal; to legislation to be proposed relating to 
the universities and higher education, and to 
measures of reform in the management of the 
prisons. 

In the debate which ensued npon the ad- 
dress, the Marquis of Hartington said, in ref- 
erence to the fugitive-slave circulars which 
had been issued by the Admiralty, that al- 
though the country did not want its ships 
made asylums for the destitute, the discretion 
of their commanders should not be interfered 
with. He trusted the present circular would 
be suspended pending the result of the inquiry 
to be made by the Royal Commission. He 
was not disposed to raise objections to the 
preliminary steps taken by the Government in 
regard to the Eastern question. Her Majesty’s 
ministers had doubtless done their best to 
maintain the integrity of Turkey. Never- 
theless, he thought the policy indicated by 
Palmerston had not been acted upon. He 
urged a speedy explanation of the purchase 
of the Suez Canal shares. He thought it 
would have been better if the advice of Par- 
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liament had first been taken, and questioned 
the soundness of the purchase, commercially 
and politically. He also asked for explana- 
tions of Mr. Cave’s mission to Egypt. Mr. 
Disraeli replied: On the subject of the fu- 
gitive-slave circulars, it was the strong desire 
and intention of the Government to discourage 
and abolish slavery wherever possible. The 
Government had given an’earnest of this de- 
sire by what they had already done in Africa. 
He admitted the responsibility for the first cir- 
cular, though he had never seen it when it was 
issued. He would not defend it for a moment. 
Its recall had satisfied the country. The second 
circular was, however, prepared by the Lord 
High-Chancellor, and contained an accurate 
definition of the law. The circular was ren- 
dered necessary by acts of English officers in 
foreign courts entailing legal actions, and the 
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payment of compensations by the Governmen 
The Royal Commission would not only inquir 
into the present state of the law, but woul 
also see wherein it was advisable to alter i 
and how by negotiation alteration could b 
effected. With reference to Herzegovina, M 
Disraeli declared the Government could nc 
have acted otherwise than it did. A refusal t 
recommend the Porte to give favorable consic 
eration to the Austrian proposals would hay 
placed England in an undesirable state of isc 
lation. lf England had refused to agree to th 
note, the Sultan would necessarily at once hay 
rejected it. Then England would have been i 


the unpleasant position which would have fo 


lowed if further questions had arisen as t 
whether we should support the Sultan in r¢ 
sistance to the other powers. If England ha 
proposed a conference, its only course woul 
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probably have been to adopt the very sugges- 
tions contained in the Austrian note. If the 
present proposals should not prove successful 
in settling the complication, England would be 
as free as to the future as she was before the 
Austrian note was written. The Government 
had bought the Suez Canal shares at the re- 
quest of “the Khedive, while an offer was pend- 
ing for them from a French company. It had 
bought them under the conviction that the 
English people would not view with satisfac- 
tion the possession of all the shares by France. 
Mr. Cave’s mission to Egypt was expected to 
produce results which would secure the ade- 
quate representation of English interests in 
the management of the canal. He considered 

_ that the purchase of the shares gave additional 
security to freedom of intercourse with India. . 
In the House of Commons, February 22d, 


rs 


Mr. Whitbread, of Bedford, moved a resolutio 
calling for the revocation of all the circulars i 
reference to fugitive slaves recently issued b 
the Admiralty. This was rejected, Februar 
24th, and instead of it an amendment, offere 
by Mr. Hanbury, from Tamworth, ‘‘ that it : 
desirable to await further information from th 
Royal Commission appointed to inquire int 
the subject,” was adopted. During the debat 
on this subject, Mr. Gathorne Hardy, Secre 
tary of State for War, said that the Goverr 
ment hoped, by means of the commission, t 
be able to reconcile the maintenance of th 
utmost extent of personal liberty with thei 
own international obligations and good fait 
toward friendly nations. 

On the 14th of February the Chancellor o 
the Exchequer moved a vote for £4, 080,000 t 
pay for the Se of the shares of the Sue 


é hie bo 
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Canal. The opposition leaders made a strong 
stand against the measure in the debate, Febru- 
ary 21st, Mr. Lane and Mr. Gladstone severely 
criticising the policy of the ministry in the 
purchase. Sir Stafford Northcote, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and Mr. Disraeli, replied, the 
latter remarking that he did not recommend 
the purchase as a financial investment, but as 
a political measure calculated to strengthen 
the empire. The motion was adopted. The 
bill making the appropriation of £4,080,000 ex- 
chequer bonds was passed on its third reading 
March 6th. On the 8th of August the House 
finally ratified the clauses of the bill for the 
purchase of the shares. The House also, Au- 
eust 5th, voted the payment of the expenses of 
Mr. Oave’s mission to Egypt. 

~ On the 17th of February Mr, Disraeli intro- 
duced a bill in the House of Commons to 
authorize her Majesty to take, in addition to 
her former titles, the style and title of ‘“‘ Em- 
press of India.” The proposition was received 
with great disfavor by the Liberal party, and 
excited general disapproval among the people 
and in the press. It became the subject of 
long and fierce debates in the House, yet was 
insisted upon by the ministry, and pressed 
through with energy. On the 16th of March 
the Marquis of Hartington moved a resolu- 
tion: ‘‘That, while willing to consider a meas- 
ure enabling her Majesty to make an addition 
to the royal style and title which shall in- 
clude such dominions of her Majesty as to her 
Majesty. may seem meet, this House is -of 
opinion that it is inexpedient to impair the 
ancient and royal dignity of the crown by 
the assumption of the style and title of Em- 
peror.”” Lord Hartington said, in support of 
his resolution, that any addition made to the 
Queen’s title should include the assertion of 
sovereignty over the colonies, and remarked 
that the Government ought to show, what they 
had not yet shown, how the proposed addi- 
tion would contribute to the promotion of 
English interests in India. Lord Hartington’s 
motion was defeated by a vote of 305 to 200. 
Among other arguments which were urged 
against the bill were that the assumption of 
an additional title was derogatory to the title 
which the English sovereign had borne for a 
thousand years, and which had become equal 
to any title known on the earth; that the title 
‘‘ Empress” could not be translated into any 
Indian equivalent which would convey the full 
sense sought to be conveyed by it; and that the 
fact of English sovereignty in India spoke for 
itself, and did not need the phrasing of a new 
form of words to express it. The fear was also 
widely expressed that the new title would be 
used in England, and in intercourse with 
European Governments. On this subject the 
Government made pledges that the title ‘‘ Em- 
press” should be used only and solely for 
India. The bill was’passed in the House of 
ommons March 23d, the vote being 209 in 
avor of it, and 134 against it. It then went 
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to the House of Lords, where, April 4th, the 
Ear] of Shaftesbury offered a motion for an ad- 
dress to the Queen, praying her not to assume 
the title of Empress. He argued that the title 
was distasteful to the vast majority of the 
people. His motion was defeated by a vote of 
187 to 91. An attempt was made by Mr. Faw- 
cett to offer a similar motion in the House of 
Commons, but was defeated by the considera- 
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tion that for the House to entertain it after 
haying passed the bill would be for it to offer 
a censure upon itself. The bill passed the 
House of Lords April 7th, and received the 
royal assent April 27th. On the 28th of April 
the Queen issued her proclamation, assuming 
the new title. After reciting the provisions of 
the act passed by the Parliament, this procla- 
mation declares: 


We have thought fit, by the advice of our Privy 
Council, to appoint and declare, and we do hereby, 
by and with the said advice, appoint and declare, 
that henceforth, so far as conveniently may be, on 
all occasions and in all instruments wherein our 
style and titles are used, save and except all char- 
ters, commissions, letters-patent, grants, writs, ap~ 
pointments, and other like instruments, not extend- 
ing in their operation beyond the United Kingdom 
the following addition shall be made to the style and 
titles at present appertaining to the imperial crown 
of the United Kingdom and its dependencies—that 
is to say, in the Latin tongue in these words: ‘‘ Indie 
Imperatrix;”’ and in the English tongue in these 
words: ‘‘ Empress of India.”’ 

And our will and pleasure further is, that the said 
addition shall not be made in the commissions, ~ 
charters, letters-patent, grants, writs, appointments, 
and other: like instruments hereinbefore specially 
excepted. 

And our will and pleasure further is, that all gold, 
silver, and copper moneys now current and lawful 
moneys of the United Kingdom, and all gold, silver, 


and copper moneys which shall, on or after this day, 
be coined by our authority with the like impres- 
sions, shall, notwithstanding such addition to our 
style and titles, be deemed and taken to be current 
and lawful moneys of the said United Kingdom ; 
and, further, that all moneys coined for and issue 

in any of the dependencies of the said United King- 
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dom and declared by our proclamation to be current 
and lawful money of such dependencies, respectively 
bearing our style or titles, or any part or parts 
thereof, and all moneys which shall hereafter be 
coined and issued according to such proclamation, 
shall, notwithstanding such addition, continue to be 
lawful and current money of such dependencies re- 
spectively, until our pleasure shall be further de- 
elared thereupon. 


The language of the proclamation was after- 
ward (May 2d) attacked in both Houses of 
Parliament, on the ground that it involved a 
violation of the promise of the Government 
that the new title should be used only and 
solely in India. In the House of Lords the 
Lord-Chancellor, in answer to an inquiry by 
Lord Selborne, maintained that every engage- 
ment entered into by the Government had been 
fulfilled both in the letter and in the spirit, and 
the proclamation applied only to cases where 
of necessity the complete title of the crown 
must be used. There were certain documents, 
which originated in the United Kingdom, but 
did not spend their force there, in which it 
would be necessary to set forth the full titles 
of the sovereign, but with that exception it 
was not intended to use the new title in Eng- 
land. A similar explanation was made in the 
House of Commons by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and Mr. Disraeli said, in answer to 
an inquiry whether the imperial title would be 
used in military commissions, that the procla- 
mation would completely cover every single 
public document or instrument of state which 
could be employed in the whole of the ad- 
ministrative system, with the exception of 
military commissions. These were purposely 
omitted, because the army served the Queen 
in India as well as in other parts of the world, 


and it was not thought right that the title of 


Empress of India should be omitted from their 
commissions. On the 11th of May Sir Henry 
James moved, in the House of Commons, a 
resolution that, having in view the declarations 
which have been made by the ministers during 
the progress of the act, the proclamation did 
not ‘make adequate provision for restraining 
and preventing the use of the title of Empress 
in the internal affairs of her Majesty’s do- 
minions other than India.” This resolution 
was negatived by a vote of 334 to 226, Ar- 
rangements were made to have the new title 
assumed and proclaimed in India with grand 
ceremonies, in presence of the native princes, 
on the 1st of January, 1877. 

Sir Charles Adderley, President of the Board 
of Trade, introduced a bill to amend the mer- 
chant shipping acts of 1875 into the House of 
Commons, February 10th. The temporary act 
of the previous year had worked so satisfac- 


_torily that all of its provisions were made per- 


manent in the new bill. An additional clause 
provided for the establishment of a court of 
survey, to which any ship-owner charged with 
dispatching an overloaded ship might imme- 
diately appeal; or he might have a survey 
made for himseif, with the assistance of an as- 
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sessor appointed by the local marine board 
The bill gives authority to local officers to de 
tain ships suspected to be unseaworthy unti 
they can communicate with the Board of Trade 
and provides for the appointment of commis 
sions of a superior class of officers to conduc 
investigations of shipwrecks. A clause wa 
added imposing additional restraints on deck 
loading. The bill was passed in the House of 
Commons May 26th, and in the House of Lord 
July 22d. 

In the House of Commons, April 5th, Mr 
Dixon moved a bill in amendment of the Ele 
mentary Education act of 1870. The bill con 
tained provisions for the establishment o 
school boards in all the districts of the coun 
try, a8 well as of the towns, throughout thi 
United Kingdom, and for the universal en 
forcement of compulsory attendance upon thi 
schools. It was favored by the Nonconformist 
in preference to the bill which it was under 
stood the Government was about to propose 
because they believed that educational affair 
would be administered more satisfactorily t 
them by boards chosen expressly for the pur 
pose than through the ordinary local officers 
Mr. Dixon’s bill was defeated on the secon 
reading, by a vote of 281 to 160. The bil 
agreed upon by the Government was introduce 
into the House of Commons by Viscount San 
don, May 18th, was passed by the House by : 
large majority early in August, and became | 
law August 15th, to go into operation on th 
ist of January, 1877. This act is intended t 
supplement the educational act of 1870, by en 
larging the provisions for enforcing attendance 
upon the schools. By the act of 1870, direc 
compulsion could be applied only in district 
where school boards were established, and it 
adoption was left optional with the boards 
The optional feature is retained in the new act 
but the privilege of applying compulsion is ex 
tended to the local authorities of all the dis 
tricts, as well those where there are not a 
those where there are special school boards 
The compulsory by-laws made by the school 
attendance committees of such districts are 
when sanctioned by the education department 
rated as equally binding with those of an: 
school board. The chief means, however, re 
lied upon in this law for securing attendance 
is indirect compulsion. Its operation is uni 
versal and obligatory. During the year 187 
no child under nine years of age, after 187: 
no child under ten years of age, can be em 
ployed at all. No child who is under elevei 
years of age in 1877 (to be raised to twely 
years in 1878, to thirteen in 1879, and to four 
teen in 1880) may be employed who has no 
obtained a certificate of proficiency in reading 
writing, and elementary arithmetic, or of pre 
vious due attendance at a certified efficien 
school. Every person taking a child into hi 
employment contrary to the provisions of thi 
act is liable to a fine not exceeding forty any 
lings. A parent who employs his child in any 
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labor, exercised by way of trade or for the pur- 
pose of gain, is liable to the same penalty. 
That the expense of school fees may not pre- 
vent the children of the poor from obtaining 
an education, school boards are still allowed to 
remit the fees charged in board schools, while 
the boards of guardians are empowered to pay 
the fees of children attending either board or 
voluntary schools. Still further to encourage 
regularity in attendance, those pupils who shall, 
before they are eleven years of age, have passed 
Standard IV. of the new code, and have also 
attended three hundred and fifty times in not 
more than two schools during each of two 
years, will be entitled to the payment of their 
fees by Government during three years. In 
1879 the standard of attendance qualification 
is to be increased to three hundred and fifty 
attendances during each of these years; in 
1880, during.each of four years; in 1881, dur- 
ing each of five years. The scholars whose 
fees are thus paid must pass a higher standard 
during each year of their attendance. The 
fees are to be paid only for children attending 
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schools whose average fee Goes not exceed six- 
pence per week, and they can be obtained in 
one year by not more than ten per cent. of the 
scholars presented for examination at the an- 
nual visit of her Majesty’s inspector. 

The bill “for amending the law in respect 
of the appellate jurisdiction of the House of 
Lords’ was introduced in the House of Lords 
by Lord Cairns, February 10th, and, having 
passed that body, was affirmed by the House 
of Commons August 9th. It establishes a court 
within the House of Lords, to relieve that House 
of-the duty of hearing the trial of cases of ap- 
peal. The court is to sit during the whole ju- 
dicial year, and will consist, besides certain 
judges who are ew officio judges of this court, 
of Lords of Appeal in Ordinary, who are ap- 
pointed to that office by the crown, and are 
entitled to sit during their term of office as 
members of the House of Lords and as mem- 
bers of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council. A final appeal will lie from this 
court, as now lies from all the other courts 
of the kingdom, to the full court of the House 
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of Lords, consisting of the Lord-Chancellor, 
the Lords of Appeal, the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council, and the Law Lords. 

On the 5th of October, the Queen appointed 
as Lords of Appeal under this act Mr. Justice 
Blackburn and the Right Honorable G. S. Gor- 
don, and raised them to the peerage under the 
titles of Lord Blackburn of Kilearn and Lord 
Gordon of Drumearn. 

The bill for removing the electoral disa- 


ffered | everal years, was again introduced in 


© House of Commons, and again rejected, 
e vote being 239 to 152. It is noteworthy 


es of women, which has been regularly — 
the opposition of the Government adopted a 


that the bill was opposed by Mr. John Bright, 
as ‘‘in the interest of the women themselves, 
as the principle of the bill was untenable, and 
was contradicted by universal experience.” — 
Another attempt was made to obtain the 
repeal of the so-called ‘‘ Contagious Diseases 
Act.” The bill having that object in view was 
defeated in the House of Commons, July 19th, 
by a vote of 122 in favor of the repeal, to 224 


‘against it. 


The House of Commons, May 13th, against 


resolution to the effect that it regarded it ex- _ 
pedient that the law which forbids the general — 
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sale of intoxicating liquors in Ireland dur- 
ing a part of Sunday should be amended so as 
to apply to the whole of that day. The ma- 
jority in favor of this resolution, or against 
the Government, was 57. 

The bill known as the “‘ Permissive Prohibi- 
tory Bill,” the object of which is to give to 
local authorities a discretionary power to pro- 
hibit the sale of intoxicating liquors within 
their districts, and which has been much 
favored by a portion of the temperance re- 
formers, was defeated in the House of Com- 
mons, June 14th, by a vote of 299 to 81. In 
the House of Lords, June 80th, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury moved for the appointment of a 
select committee to inquire into the prevalence 
of habits of intemperance and into the manner 
in which those habits had been affected by 
recent legislation and other causes. He was 
prompted, he said, to bring forward the sub- 
ject by a memorial from 8,000 clergymen of 
the Established Church, calling upon the Epis- 
copal Bench to draw the attention of: their 
lordships to it, with a view of ascertaining 
whether a remedy could not be found for the 
evil. The committee was ordered. In the 
House of Commons, July 6th, Mr. Cross, in 
reply to a question, said that the Government 
were fully alive to the importance of the in- 
quiry ordered by the Lords. 

On the 30th of June, Mr. Butt offered in 
the House of Commons a resolution calling for 
the appointment of a select committee, to in- 
quire and report upon the nature, the extent, 
and the grounds of the demand made by a 


large proportion of the Irish people for the, 


restoration’ to Ireland of an Irish Parliament, 
with power to control the internal affairs of 
that country. In the debate on this reso- 
lution, Mr. J. P. Smyth, who had proposed to 
move an amendment declaring that the Irish 
people preferred the repeal of the Union to 
home-rule, but was precluded from moving it 
by the rules. of the House, made a forcible 
speech against home-rule. He opposed the 
proposition of Mr. Butt as a vain and illusory 
expedient for the removal of Irish grievances, 
and described his scheme of federation as 
nothing more than the creation of a vestry 
which the Irish people would reject with in- 
dignation. For his own part, he would not be 
satistied with anything less than a separate 
and independent Parliament and government, 
united to the rest of the empire only by the 
crown. The discussion was continued by Mr. 
O’Connor Power, Captain Nolan, Mr. Kirk, 
Mr. R. Power, Mr. Jacob Bright, and others, 
in favor of the motion, and Mr. Kavanagh and 
Sir F. Wilmot, against it. Sir M. Hicks Beach 


continued the discussion against the resolution 
with an argument showing that the principle 
of federation adopted in Canada was inappli- 
cable to Ireland, and closed with the declara- 
tion that the seventy-six years of the Union 
had brought with them a great advance in 
_ prosperity, and some day those who supported 
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this motion would be glad that the Govern 
ment had rejected a scheme to reduce Irelan 
to the rank of a province from that of a com 
ponent and governing part of the first empir 
in the world. The motion of Mr. Butt wa 
rejected, by 291 votes to 61. On the Ist da 
of August Mr. O’Connor Power moved a res 
olution, “that in the opinion of the Hous 
the time has come when her Majesty’s gra 
cious pardon may be extended to the prisoners 
whether convicted before the civil tribunals o 
by courts-martial, who are and have been fo 
many years undergoing punishment for of 
fenses arising out of insurrectionary move 
ments connected with Ireland.” The reso 
lution was supported by several members 
among them Mr. Jacob Bright, and was op 
posed by Mr. Hardy, Home Secretary at th 
time the murders in Manchester took place 
the Solicitor-General for Ireland, and M1 
Cross, who all showed that the prisoners ha 
in view by the resolution were not held fo 
political offenses, but on criminal charges 
Mr. Power offered to withdraw his resolution 
but a division was insisted upon. The reso 
lution was lost, by 117 votes to 51. A bi 
was passed with reference to the Irish pee 
age, the effect of which will be to put an en 
to the further creation of Irish peers. 

A bill was passed amending the law relat 
ing to cruelty to animals, the object of whic! 
is to regulate the practice of vivisection. 1 
provides that the person wishing to practis 
vivisection must have a license, and that th 
place where he performs his experiments mus 
be registered and open to inspection. Th 
animals must previously be rendered insensibl 
by chloroform or some other anesthetic, cwrar 
alone being excepted; and the act prevent 
cats, dogs, asses, horses, and mules, being mad 
the subject of experiment, except under cer 
tain conditions, when a special license is re 
quired. ; 

On the 8d of March Mr. Osborn Morgan of 
fered, in the House of Commons, a resolutio: 
to the effect that the parish churchyards o 
England and Wales having been, by the com 
mon law of England, appropriated to the us 
of the entire body of the parishioners, it i 
just and right, while making proper provisio1 
for the maintenance of order and decency, t 
permit interments in such churchyards eithe 
without any burial services, or with buria 
services other than those of the Church o 
England, and performed by persons other thai 
ministers of that church. The resolution ex 
cited an active debate, and was defeated by. 
majority of 31 votes. resolution of simila 
purport was moved by Earl Granville in th 
House of Lords, May 15th, and was rejecte 
by a vote of 148 to 56. A bill was introduce 
in the House of Lords proposing the establish 
ment of burial boards, to be elected by th 
parishioners, and asserting a control over bur 
ials of dissenters in churchyards, ‘in orde: 
to prevent the occurrence of any unseeml; 
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scenes.” The second reading of this bill was 
postponed, May 23d, for six months. 

A bill was passed for the more effectual 
suppression of the slave-trade by her Majesty’s 
subjects in India. 

A bill was passed for the regulation of com- 
mons. It carries out the recommendations 
which were made by the committee on that 
subject in 1869, maintains the principle that 
all existing rights shall be preserved, and while 
it does not assume to prevent any legal in- 
closures of lands taking place under it, gives 
urban authorities a locus standi to appear 
against all schemes for inclosure. 

A bill was passed to prevent the pollution 
of rivers. Its principal object, as stated in the 
preamble, is to prevent the establishment of 
new sources of pollution. It makes provisions 

against putting offensive matters into streams, 

prescribes the duties of sanitary authorities 
to afford facilities of sewerage to manufactur- 
ing establishments, prescribes the legal pro- 
ceedings to be taken to enforce its provisions, 
and gives the necessary powers to local boards 
and officers. 

The Turkish question, and the relations of 
England to it, occupied much attention during 
the later weeks of the session. Parliament 
was prorogued August 15th. In her speech 
on this occasion, the Queen spoke of her rela- 
tions with all foreign powers as being friendly. 

_ In regard to the Eastern question she said: 
“The efforts which, in common with other 
powers, I have made to bring about a settle- 
ment of the differences unfortunately existing 
‘between the Porte and its Christian subjects 
in Bosnia and Herzegovina, have hitherto been 
unsuccessful, and the conflict begun in those 
provinces has been extended to Servia and 
Montenegro. Should a favorable opportunity 
present itself, I shall be ready, in concert with 
my allies, to offer my good offices for the pur- 
pose of mediation between the contending 
parties; bearing in mind alike the duties im- 
posed upon me by treaty obligations and those 
which arise from considerations of humanity 
and policy.” In regard to relations with the 
United States she said: ‘‘A difference has arisen 
between my Government and that of the Unit- 
ed States as to the proper construction of that 
article of the treaty of the 9th of August, 
1842, which relates to the mutual surrender of 
persons accused of certain offenses. The in- 
conveniences to both countries which would 
follow on a cessation of the practice of extra- 
dition are great and obvious, and I entertain 
the hope that a new arrangement may soon be 
arrived at by which this matter may be placed 
on a satisfactory footing.” The speech then 
referred to the return of the Prince of Wales 
from India; to the assumption by the Queen of 
the title ‘‘ Empress of India;” to the reéstab- 
lishment of peace and order in the Malay 

~ Peninsula, which was considered assured; to 
the settlement of the controversy with the Or- 
ange Free State with reference to the province 
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of Griqua-Land, and the consequent advance in 

establishing friendly relations with the South 

African states; and to the conference on South 

sian affairs which was then sitting in Lon- 
on. 

The Eastern question received considerable 
discussion in Parliament during the later part 
of the session, and engaged public attention 
predominantly during the rest of the year, 
after the adjournment of Parliament. The 
news of the riot at Salonica, and the murder- 
ing of consuls on the 6th of May, had the 
effect of strengthening the convictions of the 
Liberal party that more effective measures 
ought to be adopted to secure protection to the 
Christian subjects of the Porte, and stimulated 
them to urge that the Government should take 
a more decided stand on this matter than it 
had ever before assumed. A large fraction of the 
party went so far as to advise that the Govern- 
ment should withdraw from the position it oc- 
cupied of affording indirect protection to Tur- 
key, and should join with the other powers in 
demanding substantial reforms assured by valid 
guarantees as the alternative of war. The Gov- 
ernment, however, adhered to the course which 
it had marked out for itself, and which was 
conformed to its traditional policy of main- 
taining the integrity of the Turkish Empire. 
In May the Government replied to the memo- 
randum which had been agreed to by the con- 
ference of the great powers assembled at Ber- 
lin, commonly called the ‘Berlin note,” re- 
fusing its adhesion to it on account of one 
point, viz., that in which the memorandum 
suggested that the six powers unitedly should 
have to consider ‘‘other and more efficacious 
measures,” in case, at the expiration of the 
proposed armistice, their friendly intervention 
should have been unable to lead to a pacific 
result. The Government objected to this dec- 
laration that it contained the principle of an — 
armed intervention in the internal affairs of 
Turkey, and a menace to the liberty and inde- 
pendence of that empire in which Great Brit- 
ain could not join even with the reserve of the 
condition which stipulated that no decision 
could be taken except. by collective agreement 
of the six powers. On the 9th of June Mr. 
Disraeli stated, in the House of Commons, 
that the Berlin note had not been presented 
to the Porte, and he believed it had been with- ° 
drawn, in view of the change in the head of 
the Turkish state; and that the refusal of the 
British Government to give its sanction to it 
had been received in no unfriendly spirit by 
the powers, but rather the contrary. He 
added that there were three points in the cur- 
rent negotiations on which the Government 


concurred entirely with the powers; that there 


should be no undue pressure put upon the new 
Sultan of Turkey, but that he should be given 
time to mature measures and a policy; they 
were all in accord in impressing Servia with 
the importance of temperate conduct on her 


part; and they had agreed in the recognition 
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of the new Sultan. On the 22d of June Mr. 
Disraeli advised a postponement of debate 
and action on Turkish affairs, till the result 
of the action of the Turkish Government 
should be known, basing his recommenda- 
tion on the ground that debate at that time 
might excite unreasonable expectations and 
lead to delusive hopes. June 26th, attention 
being called, in the House of Lords, to reports 
of massacres in Bulgaria by Bashi-Bazouks 
and Turkish troops, Lord Derby said that the 
statements were not borne out by official ad- 
vices. He thought they were exaggerated, but 
admitted that the situation in Servia was criti- 
eal. On the 8d of July the Government was 
sharply questioned, in the House of Commons, 
to make known what its policy was. Mr. 
Jenkins said the country had a right to be 
taken into confidence before it was committed 
to a policy of which it might not approve. 
The Government would be supported by pub- 
lic opinion in endeavoring to preserve peace, 
or in a policy of neutrality; but it would not 
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be supported in a policy of maintaining the 
integrity of Turkey and of repressing the 
struggles of its Christian subjects for liberty 
by the sacrifice of British blood and treasure. 
Mr, Fawcett said that the House of Commons 
ought to be consulted on this subject, as well 
as foreign powers. Mr. Disracli said that the 
papers explaining the action of the Govern- 
ment would be laid on the table as speedily as 
possible, and added, by way of further explana- 
tion of the delay in submitting them, that in 
negotiations of this kind there were always 
confidential documents which it had never 
been the custom to publish without the con- 
sent of the Government from which they pro- 
ceeded. July 10th it was reported that no an- 
swer had been received to the inquiries which 
Lord Derby had instituted in regard to the out- 
rages in Bulgaria; whereupon the Government 
was urged to press its inquiries with energy, 
Mr. Forster saying “it was humiliating and 
revolting to the conscience of the nation that 
it should be supposed to be supporting a gov- 


ernment which could be capable of these 
atrocities.” Lord Denbigh gave notice, in the 
House of Lords, July 17th, of a motion in- 
structing the Government to withdraw from 
the Declaration of Paris regarding belligerent 
yights. Lord Derby said that the treaty of 
Paris, although it had not been formally rati- 
fied, was yet binding, and could not well be 
departed from. In the House of Commons 
Mr. Disraeli read dispatches from Sir Henry 
Elliot, British minister at Constantinople, say- 
- ing that there had been outrages committed in 
Bulgaria, but that the worst stories told of 
"them were regarded as fictions. 
On the 81st of July Lord Stratheden moved 


in the House of Lords a resolution that the 
House was ready to support the measures 
which might become necessary for uphold- 
ing the Paris treaties of the 80th of March 
and 15th of April, 1856. Earl Granville and 
Lord Derby both admitted that the state of 
affairs in the East was critical, and the Turk- 
ish administration bad. The fleet, it was ex- 
plained, had been sent to Besika Bay, for the 
protection of the Christian subjects of the 
Porte. On the same day, a resolution was 
moved in the House of Commons, declaring it 
the opinion of the House that the Goyern- 


ment, while maintaining the respect due to < 
u eu (ae 
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isting treaties, should exercise all their influ 
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with the view of securing the common welfare 
and equal treatment of the various races and 
religions which are under the authority of the 
Sublime Porte. Mr, Gladstone spoke at length 
in criticism of the policy of the Government; 
after some further debate, the resolution was 
withdrawn. The debate on the outrages in 
Bulgaria was continued in the House of Com- 
mons, August 7th and 9th. Mr. Anderson 
spoke strongly against the course of,the Gov- 
ernment. Mr. Bourke defended the ministry, 
while he admitted that the outrages had been 
committed, but ascribed them wholly to the 
Bashi-Bazouks and independent troops. The 
Marquis of Hartington affirmed that the re- 
ports of the outrages had been substantiated, 
and declared that it was impossible for the 
Government to address Turkey in terms too 
strong for the occasion.~ Mr. Bourke stated 
that repeated and strong statements had been 
made to the Porte on these outrages, and that 
a British consular agent had been sent to Phil- 
ippopolis, so that the Government might be 
placed in direct communication with the scene 
of the outrages. On the third reading of the ap- 
propriation bill, August 11th, Mr. Evelyn Ash- 
ley called attention to the delay in obtaining 
official information regarding the outrages, and 
the want of prompt and energetic action in 
the matter. He complained that the Govern- 
ment had, from the first, treated the matter 
with indifference, and that even now no re- 
monstrance worthy of the character and power 
of England had been addressed to the Porte. 
Mr. Bourke said that the Government had al- 


- ways felt the deepest sympathy for the Chris- 
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tian subjects of Turkey, and had done its best 
to procure an improvement of their position; 
but this sympathy ought not to blind them to 
other important considerations. To prevent a 
recurrence of similar scenes elsewhere, General 
Sir Arnold Kemball would accompany the 
Turkish army as military attaché of the Gov- 
ernment. Mr. Disraeli denied altogether that 
the Government had any knowledge of the atro- 
cities in Bulgaria until they learned them from 
the newspapers. What he had disclaimed in 
answer to Mr. Forster was, not the existence 
of atrocities, but certain specific statements 
which were brought forward, and of which he 
said that the knowledge in the possession of 
‘the Government did not justify them. Mr. 
Disraeli then went on to give a flat contradic- 
tion to the assertion that England was pecul- 


_ iarly responsible for what occurred in Turkey, 


or that the Turks were its especial protégés. 
‘Like Russia, France, Germany, and italy, Eng- 
land was an ally of Turkey, and had guaran- 
teed, along with Austria and France, the terri- 
torial integrity of Turkey. As long as England 
was governed by English parties who under- 
stood the principles on which its empire rested, 
and were determined to maintain them, the 
‘influence of England in that part of the world 
would never be a matter of indifference. The 


state of affairs required much care and man- 
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agement, and those who supposed that England 
was acting from blind superstition, or from 
want of sympathy with the aspirations of 
Eastern Europe, were mistaken. The duty of 
the Government, however, was to maintain 
the empire of England, and they would never 
agree to any step which would assail the exist- 
ence of that empire. 

The discussion was carried on before the 
public quite as actively after the adjournment 
as it had been during the session. The excite- 
ment was increased by the publication of a re- 
port by Mr. Eugene Schuyler, and of other ac- 
counts agreeing with his, in the Daily News 
and Zimes, confirming in detail almost the 
worst that had been alleged regarding the out- 
rages in Bulgaria. Mr. Gladstone, September 
3d, published a pamphlet, entitled ‘‘ Bulgarian 
Horrors, and the Question of the East,” in 
which he urged that England should move to 
stop the anarchical misrule in Bulgaria, and 
make effectual provision against a recurrence 
of outrages by excluding the administrative 
action of the Ottoman Government from Bul- 
garia as well as from Bosnia and the Herze- 
govina. He favored, however, upholding the 
territorial integrity of Turkey. He gave a 
freer utterance to his views at a great public 
meeting held at Blackheath, September 9th, 
at which resolutions favoring energetic meas- 
ures were adopted. At a large meeting of 
citizens of London, September 18th, presided 
over by the Lord-Mayor, and at a working- 
men’s meeting, held at Exeter Hall, London, 
on the same day, Prof. Fawcett, M. P., pre- 
siding, similar views were expressed. Mr. 
Disraeli made an address at the Buckingham- 
shire Agriculturists’ dinner, at Aylesbury, 
September 20th, in which he entered into a 
full defense of his course and the policy of 
the Government. Sir Stafford Northcote de- 
fended the Government, at Edinburgh, Septem- 
ber 11th. Lord Derby was waited upon, Sep- 
tember 27th, by a deputation from the meet- 
ing of citizens of London of the 20th, and 
made a full exposition of the position of af- 
fairs in the East, in the course of which he 
made reference to a circular which had been 
sent to Sir Henry Elliot, at Constantinople, 
instructing him to make very strong represen- 
tations to the Porte of the indignation which 
England felt at the outrages, and to express ex- 
pectation that the recurrence of such atrocities 
should be prevented. Numerous other meet- 
ings were held all over the kingdom, and the 
opportunity was generally taken by members 
of Parliament to explain to their constituents 
their position on the action of the Government 
upon the subject. 
of thesé occasions was that on which Mr. 
Bright addressed the Manchester Reform Club, 
October 3d, in support of the views of the Op- 
position. A “Great National Conference on 
the Eastern Question”? was held in London, 


December 15th, at which it was arranged _ 
should be discussed the misgovernment of the 


Among the more important _ 
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Turkish Empire and the hopelessness of re- 
forms; the responsibilities of Europe, and of 
England in particular, in reference to the East- 
ern question; the review of the recent nego- 
tiations, the present diplomatic situation, and 
the means of averting war; the exactions that 
should be made from Turkey in the way of 
reforms, and security for their being carried 
out; and a protest should be made against war 
for the Ottoman power, and against holding 
out hopes of support to that power in case of 
war. The Duke of Westminster and the Earl 
of Shaftesbury presided; the two chairmen, Mr. 
Gladstone and Canon Liddon, the Rev. Bald- 
win Brown, Sir F. Fowell Buxton, M. P., Prof. 
Fawcett, M. P., and numerous other men of 
distinction, spoke. An association was formed 
for the purpose of watching events, of giving 
further expression to public opinion, and of 
spreading correct information upon the subject 
throughout the country. 

A select committee appointed by the House 
of Commons to consider the causes for the de- 
preciation of silver, of which Mr. Goschen was 
chairman, published their report early in July. 
The committee did not make any recommenda- 
tions with regard to legislation, and considered 
that, in view of the many uncertain elements 
entering into every calculation as to the fu- 
ture, they were not authorized to offer an 
opinion regarding the future course of the sil- 
ver-market, beyond indicating the various cir- 
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It should be added— 


4, That the Scandinavian Governments have also 
substituted gold for silver in their currencies. 

5. That the Latin Union, comprising France, Bel- 
gium, Switzerland, Italy, and Greece, have since 
1874 limited the amount of silver to be coined yearly 
in the mints of each member of the union, suspend- 
ing the privilege formerly accorded to all holders 
of silver bullion, of claiming to have that bullion 
turned into coin without restriction. 

6. That Holland has also passed a temporary act 
prohibiting, except on account of the Government, 
the coining of silver, and authorizing the coining 
of gold. 


With regard to India and the East, the com- 
mittee said : 


So much must depend upon the prosperity of the 
populations, on the abundance of the crops, in fact, 
on their powers of production, that it is impossible 
to make any forecast; and, as regards actual tacts, 
no more can be stated than that, on the one hand, 
they have always possessed a very large power of 
absorbing bullion; while, on the other band, that 
power has been diminished by the growth of the 
sums annually payable by India to the home Goy- 
ernment. The only facts in any calculation as to 
the future which are certain, and appear to be per- 
manent, are the increased total production of silver, 
and the effect caused by the necessity of the Indian 
Government to draw annually for a heavy amount. 
Both are adverse to the future value of silver, as far 
as they go; but they may be partially counterbal- 
anced by changes in the trade with the East. 


The elections for members of the School 
Board in London, held in the first week in 


December, were warmly contested between 
the friends of the old 


School Board, whose 


policy had been marked 


‘in favor of undenomi- 


national education, and 


those who sought to 


give more scope to the 


policy of denomination- 


al education. The re- 


sult was a decisive vic- 
tory for the friends of 
the old board, and ap- 
proval of their policy. 
Of fifty members elect- 


ed, the friends of the old 


; 
Lz ALLL : 
NEW DOCKS AT CHATHAM, ENGLAND. 


cumstances which had to be taken into account. 
They were of the opinion that the evidence 
taken conclusively showed that the fall in the 
price of silver was due to the following causes: 
1. To the discovery of new silver-mines of great 
richness in the State of Nevada. : 
2. To the introduction of a gold currency into 
rmany in place of the previous silver currency. 
3 operation commenced at the end of 1871. = 
o the decreased demand for silver for export 


board returned thirty- 
one; the National So- 
ciety, or Denomination- 
alist Church party, re- 
turned eighteen; and 
one Roman Catholic 
priest was elected. Four — 
women were chosen 
members of the board. 

A deputation from a meeting of Churchmen 
and Dissenters had an interview with the 
Duke of Richmond and Gordon, July 8th, — 
with reference to the school-books used in the © 
Roman Catholic schools during the time fixed 
for secular teaching. They alleged that, mixed 
with the secular teaching in Roman Catholic 
schools, there was religious instruction, with 
the commendation of Roman Catholic cere- | 
monies, pilgrimages, worship of relics, and the — 


| 
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depreciation of Protestantism. They contend- 
ed that as Protestants were bound by law to 
abstain from all religious teaching during the 
secular hours, and also from attacks upon other 
chureh systems, the Roman Catholics ought 
to be guided by the same rules as required by 
the Education Act. The deputation also com- 
plained that, while Protestants were prohibit- 
ed from appointing ministers or clergymen as 
teachers, the Roman Catholic schools were 
taught by the various orders of the Roman 
Catholic priesthood in contempt of this general 
rule. The Rey. Dr. Rule produced the books 
to which references were made. The Duke of 
Richmond and Gordon, in reply, said that the 
books to which the deputation had referred 
should be looked into, and their-complaints 
considered. A few days afterward Cardinal 
Manning, presiding at a meeting in aid of the 
Catholic Poor School Committee, referring to 
this deputation, said that the school-books had 
been carefully revised a few years ago; so that 
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they might be made to conform to the law; 
and, although they contained references to 
some Catholic practices, such as pilgrimages, 
it was merely in the way of history, and if that 
were forbidden they might as well forbid ge- 
ography and geology. 

Early in the year the Home Secretary issued 
a volume which had been several years in 
preparation, the design of which was to show 
the number of landholders, and the amount 
and condition of their estates, in England and 
Wales, not including the metropolis. It is 
commonly known as “The New Doomsday- 
Book.” It gives a complete list of the land-’ 
owners in the kingdom, great and small, with 
the extent of the estate of each, and its rental 
value. The following is a summary of the num- 
ber of land-owners, with the relative extent and 
gross amount of their possessions, showing also 
the rental values of their estates, and the rela- 
tive proportion of the estates of each class to 
the whole landed property of the kingdom: 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Ratio of the 
: Estates of Each 
Value of the Gross | Average Produce 

TOTAL NUMBER OF LAND-OWNERS. Been ount of | Products of the | por Acre of | 7 18s6 to the 

: Daca Lands, Each Class. peseayear i 

ory of the 

Kingdom. 
Of jess than one acre........ node aangdodbos 703,289 151,172 £29,127,679 £192 14s, 0.5 
“ one acre and less than ten........--- 121,988 478,679 6,438,325 13 9 1.4 
se 10 acres and Jess than 50... 72,640 1,750, "080 6,509,290 8 14 5.3 
= 50 WP 100... 25,8389 1, 791 606 4,302,003 28 5.4 
4 2:30) ih US Sa 500... 82,3817 6, 827. 347 18,680,760 20 20.7 
5 LCN Ce ae 1,000... 4,799 3.317.678 6,427,552 119 10.2 
eae LeU ee 2,000 2,719 8,799,307 7,814,372 22 11.5 
whe FAC Ug El 5,000 1,815 5,529,190 9,579,312 115 16.5 
PO OORr een eh Fm, S$) 410,000 581 8,979,725 5,522,610 tie8 12.1 
SeteOudnmce nF Hk... 90. 000s 5. 223 8,098,675 4,337,023 ak (2) 94 
SEEPDOOUOL ACE OSE ee "50.000 66 1,917,076 2,831,802 14 5.8 
Gao nmserry er Tet. He 100, 000: ch Taco ce 3 194,939 188,747 019 0.6 
* 100, "000 BTC OUOT ase oie shn bshele.e sels ale! Ralebane'sraistaral 1 181,617 161,847 0 18 0.6 
Tracts of which no report was received of acreage. GAAS Gre sietaintcre's 2,831,452 S880 setae 
Of which no report was received of produce...... 3 ADE I WN Neterteteecte se elev 6 
PERRI MPL G Sisiy class Hm a « atsjo/0/e, 5 v1 otras opiate» «Se . 972,836 83,013,514 £99,352,801 £3 100 


The following table exhibits in like manner the distribution of theeland in Scotland: 
SCOTLAND. 


TOTAL NUMBER OF LAND-OWNERS. 


Of less tHEN ONOACTO.. 2.0 ...c ose cn ceewacien odes oe LL8{005 
& “ one acre and less than ten.......--.+..+06+ 
10 acres and less than 


% 40000 % «& &  & 
oe 000 “ BSCE 166, 
© 50, i “ “ “ “ 


‘ +100 000 LE CRU Se oR SRA eer Cp sees 
Fie “of which the acres are not reported........ il 
oh the produce is not reported............ . il 
‘Total... eta’. WSaisie dante ab canis vetlteare dicts 182,132 


] 

a 

- 
= Wine 
} 


te karts 


Ratio of the 


Total Amount of 


Value of the Gross 


Average Produce 


Estates of Each 
Class to the 


: ‘The beste len gives tables of the average of the kingdom. 
value of the <i er acre in each county of England and Wales is £3 per acre, te 


‘ Products of the per Acre of . 

Estates in Acres. Whole Terri- 

Lands. Each Class, toreof ie 

Kingdom. 

QS 1TT £5,800,046 £205 1%. 0.1 
29,327 1/493/106 48 17 0.2 
77,619 843,471 10 17 0.4 
86,483 880,845 4 8 0.5 
556,372 1,674,773 8 0 2.9 
582,741 1,263,524 2 3 8.1 

835,242 1,179,756 18 4.4 — 

1,843,378 1,946,507 md Ties 
1,726,869 1,043,519 0 12 eal 
2150-111 965.166 09 11/3 
3,071,728 945,914 0 6 16.2 
8,025,616 588,788 0 4 16.0 

4,931,884 623,148 0 38 26 
made kd 10,740 * Sa weds 
1,147 et eeeeeee wens ees 

18,946,694 £18,698,803 £1 100 


The average for the whole | 
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ranges from £14 18s. per acre in Lancashire 
to 10s. in Cardiganshire. The average value 
in Scotland is £1 per acre, and ranges from 
£9 4s. in Edinburghshire to 2s, in Shetland. 

The island of Barbadoes was disturbed by 
serious riots in April. Their origin was as- 
cribed to the opposition of the colored popu- 
lation against the execution of a plan enter- 
tained by Governor John Pope Hennessey for 
the incorporation of Barbadoes in a confedera- 
tion of the Windward Islands. The plan in- 
volved changes in the character and com- 
position of the legislative body, which the in- 
surgents regarded as infringements of their 
habitual rights, and was thought to be to the 
financial disadvantage of Barbadoes. The isl- 
and was in a disturbed condition during the 
whole early part of the month. The Governor 
was denounced as a tyrant, and the insurgents 
were uttering threats and committing outrages, 
burning houses, goods, crops, and cattle-sheds, 
digging up the potatoes, and stealing all they 
could. The city of Bridgetown was threat- 
ened, and it was reported at one time that 
several families had fled for safety to the ships 
in the harbor. With the permission of the 
Governor, the citizens of this place organized 
companies of volunteers to assist in suppress- 
ing the insurrection. A conflict took place, 
in which the insurgents were utterly defeated, 
with the loss of a considerable number of their 
men disabled or taken prisoners. On the 28th 
of April Governor Hennessey telegraphed to 
Lord Carnarvon that the riots had ceased. 
The Government had been besought to take 
measures in reference to the insurrection, but, 
in view of its prompt suppression, judged that 
none were necessary. Shortly after the sup- 
pression of the insurrection a statement was 
sent to Lord Carnarvon, signed by the bishops 
and archdeacons of Barbadoes, thirty-four 
clergymen, and four Moravian missionaries, 
stating that the riots were not caused by any 
suffering among the people, but were largely 
promoted by a general impression among the 
negroes that the land and property of the plant- 
ers would be divided among them, with the 
Governor’s consent. The belief was very gen- 
eral that the property had been awarded to the 

negroes by the Queen, at the Governor’s in- 
_ stance, and was wrongfully withheld from 
them. 

Mr. Disraeli, on the 16th of August, was 
raised to the peerage, under the title of the 
Earl of Beaconsfield. 

The Prince of Wales, returning from his 
journey to India, landed at Portsmouth, April 
11th, when he was received with befitting cer- 
emonies and festivities. An address of wel- 
come by the corporation was made to him, an 
ode of welcome was sung by the choir, after 
which he, escorted by members of the royal 
family, took the train for London. Here the 


Victoria station and route to Buckingham 
Palace were decorated. He was met at, the 
station by a deputation from the corporation 


GREECE. 


of the city of Westminster, with an address. 
A reception was given him by the civic author- 


ities of the corporation of London at Guild- 


hall, May 19th. 

Sir Salar Jung, premier of the dominions of 
the Nizam, or representative of the former 
Mogul Emperors of India, visited England in 
June and July on a mission respecting the 
political relations of the Nizam’s territory to 
the crown. He was regarded as perhaps the 
ablest, and cetainly the strongest, ofthe viziers 
of the native states of India, and had rendered 
service to the English during the mutiny, the 
value of which was freely and thankfully ac- 
knowledged. Through the conservative influ- 
ence which he exerted over the Mohamme- 
dans of the Deccan, he had secured Hyderabad 
and the Madras Presidency to the British 
crown. His request, which implied substan- 
tially the restoration of the independence of 
the Nizam’s dominions, could not be granted, 
for reasons of obvious political expediency. 
Nevertheless, he was cordially welcomed, and - 
was given every possible courtesy and honor, 
and his visit proved to be of an agreeable 
character to himself and the people with whom 
he came in contact. He left a record of his 
own impressions in his reply to an address 
presented to him by the East India Associa- 
tion, in which he said, “I feel confident that 
the close intimacy and intercourse between 
the gentlemen of England and India cannot 
fail to be productive of lasting benefit to either 
country.” 

GREECE,* a kingdom of Southeastern Eu- 
rope. Reigning King, George I., King of the 
Hellenes, born December 24, 1845, second son 
of the reigning King of Denmark; elected 
King of the Hellenes by the National Assem- 
bly at Athens, March 18 (30), 1863; accepted 
the crown June 4, 1868; declared of age by a 
decree of the National Assembly, June 27, 
1863; married October 27, 1867, to Olga, 
daughter of Grand-duke Constantine of Rus- 
sia, born August 22, 1851. Issue of the union 
are three sons and two daughters: Constan- 
tinos, Duke of Sparta, born August 2, 1868; 
George, born June 25, 1869; Alexandra, born 
August 30, 1870; Nicholas, born February 9, 
1872; Maria, born March 38, 1876. 

The area of the kingdom amounts to 19,353 
square miles; the population, according to the 
census of 1870, to 1,457,894 persons. 

In the budget for 1876 the revenue was esti- 
mated as follows (1 drachma = 19.3 cents) : 


Drachmas, 
1, Wirect, taxes, .iaeketesetie see vecettele sine 12,735,000 
@. Land. tax, tithe scree. .e san =< 000,000 
b. Duty on cattle aud pastures.. 1,245,000 
ec, Duty on beehives...6....0-5« 0,000 
a, Licenkessns cna patesete een ais 800,000 
é. Taxes on edifices............. 650,00! a Bt 
2, Indirect taxes: smeeides wee states + oie cele eae 16,205,000 
a. Customs ....... .-+ 11,500,000 4 
Os OtATOD rers\s\eelsiee - 4,200,000 
c. Miscellaneous... 505,000 


* See ANNUAL CycLormprA of 1874 for statisties on the 
population of large cities, on nationalities, on religious: de- 
JA60'3} 


- nominations, and on education. 
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Drachmas, 
8. Produce of national property............-.. 2,788,300 
BPRNDUC SET VIC 055 als.ciia.siais\eic cease ceersssees 1,104,800 
Brea OR US oeeitee cect ee cit ciea's veces ¢ 700,000 
o. Telegraphs,......... 3 8. SO OIBE 400,000 
ec, Printing-office..... Pier aieis’ sofereiatvie.e 4,800 
5. Sale of national property................0+5 8,085,000 
6, Miscellaneous receipts.............-.--2 eee 1,095,700 
J Heelesinstical receipts, ... 00... 05. ceceeceee 303,000 
Sear MOA ie Me era cicteral etd s,<iulen.s 0) ele olajs oiv,e,sievsiaie'e 1,510,000 
FROLAUES VOU i-e <\0:c)s\'s'o v.elelocisicioint'sieitie 88,826,800 


The expenditures were estimated as follows: 


Drachmas. 

1, Interest on foreign debt.................0068 1,258,000 
Interest on internal debt........ .....0...008 6,435,499 

UR CHOLONER cer ryctels a\sit 61 <'haco.c's7b ol dleje' slaw o's lejelalere 8,070,820 
8, Civillist...%*..... 1,125,000 
4. Salaries of deputies..... 450,000 
5. Department of Finance...... 1,834,240 
6 ts Foreign Affair 1,152,973 
ae oad Justice... ...-. 8,091,782 
8. 4 Entertorss! ee. 4TTTATT 
2 4 Worship and Education. . 2,106,410 
10. wy AWE RSbe de Gedgounncsnooadaeds 7,469,300 
An; ay DMEAVINOM = trai Sdtsoe elotoseteiste ace 1,959,890 
12. Cost of general administration............... 2,847,450 
13, Miscellaneous expenditures.................. 1,985,000 
PRU EGN eIersh rc cio w tats Liclaloi Ne’ viaiele old's, clofsian a Biciaieis 89,063,541 


The actual budgets of the kingdom differ, 
however, widely from the budget estimates. 
Since the establishment of Greece as an inde- 


pendent kingdom, there have been few finan- 


cial terms without a deficit. 

The foreign debt, according to Mollet (in 
reports by his Majesty’s secretaries of embassy 
and legation, 1875), amounted, at the close of 
1874, to 335,500,000 drachmas; the home debt, 
to 94,600,000: total debt, 430,100,000. 

The army of the kingdom is formed by con- 
scription, with the general privilege to procure 
substitutes, which is done to a very large ex- 
tent. The strength of the army on the peace- 
footing was, according to the budget of 1876, 
12,188 men with 636 horses; on the war-foot- 
ing the army numbers 29,584 men, with 50 
guns. 

The navy, in 1875, consisted of 2 iron-clad 
frigates, 1 royal yacht, 8 screw-steamers, and 
10 sailing-vessels. 

The general commerce, in 1874, was as fol- 
lows, in drachmas : ; 


COUNTRIES. Imports. Exports. 
Great’ Britain. + .:.55. 2.6.00 88,730,000 46,327,000 
BERR OR iaielsloleis 213\0 <)4,010 0:2 02 21,218,000 8,291,000 
Austria and Hungary........ 15,647,000 7,751,000 
MUEside cbt d ects. -3/ ss |- 18,626,000 2,423,000 
Ta 6 oe ee ee 17,867,000 8,490,000 
Rca etnies aid (o.<'2 iets «619 sin 7,214,000 1,564,000 
her countries............- 6,065,000 5,639,000 
PG GRMMUCI 4 Jeisiaeie'sls/s slo, 6 120,367,000 75.485,000 
os GIDE, SSS eeeercoes 117,635,000 76,853,000 
MINERLO UD. cicece ec ace sce 128,131,000 67,373,000 
ES a eee 108,536,000 76,382,000 


The movement of shipping, in 1873 and 1874, 
is shown by the following table: 


ENTERED AND CLEARED. 


Year, Vessels, Tons. 
Ocean navigation............ 1873 | 16,624 | 2,382,162 
SIGHT clapiaicine wo ao = 1873 | 96,090 | 4,004,325 
Ocean weleeiiewss--+| 1874 |, 21,494 | 8,550,025 
Coas Dols eee eae 1874 | 121,009 | 4,495,406 
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.The merchant navy, on December 81, 1874, 
consisted of 5,202 vessels, of 250,077 tons; 
among them there were 20 steamers, of about 
6,048 tons, and 4,097 sailing-vessels, of 42,- 
877 tons. 

Greece had, in 1875, only one railroad in 
operation. It connects Athens with the ports 
of Pireus and Phalerum, was opened in 1869, 
and is 12 kilometres long (1 kilometre = 0.62 
mile). The aggregate length of the electric 
telegraph-lines is 1,600 kilometres; that of the 
wires, 1,800 kilometres. 

The Chamber of Deputies, after having dis- 
posed of forty-three out of one hundred and 
four of the bills brought before it by the Gov- 
ernment, was adjourned by the King early in 
February, because a quorum could not be ob- 
tained. On the 22d of April King George 
with his family departed from Athens to visit 
his native land, Denmark, and the other coun- 
tries of Europe. Many speculations were in: 
dulged in as to the object of his visit and its 
probable duration. Some professed to think 
that he would not return, or that his return 
would be made conditional upon certain alter- 
ations being made in the constitution. Min- 
ister-President Kumunduros was credited with 
the remark that the country would prove, while 
he and his fellow-ministers conducted the Goy- 
ernment in the absence of his Majesty, how 
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well it could do without the King. After the 
departure of the King the minister addressed 
a circular to the departmental prefects, in 
which he referred to the quiet which prevailed 
throughout the country, and expressed the hope 
that, even in the existing precarious state of 


‘foreign affairs, the peace of the nation would 


be preserved; for in the Eastern question the 
Government would pursue a policy friendly to 
Turkey. This circular was also sent out to 
the Greek representatives in foreign countries. 
It seems to have had a wholesome effect on 
the mind of the Turkish Government, for the 
Porte expressed a willingness to proceed to 
the solution of the questions of difference ex- 
isting between it etl the Greek Government, 
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viz.: that of the Greco-Turkish Railroad ; that 
of naturalization, which had been pending for 
several years; that of the ratification of the 
Greco-Roumanian trade convention; and that 
of the adjustment of boundaries. In a short 
time the question as to the rights of native 
Greeks residing in Turkey was settled by the 
concession by the Turkish Government of its 
position. The Government adhered steadily 
to the policy which was outlined in the circu- 
lar of the minister-president. Nevertheless, 
as the difficulties in the way of the settlement 
of the questions between Turkey and the great 
powers seemed to increase, it did not neglect 
to care for the provision of the country for 
defense in case of emergencies which should 
require the exhibition of force. The Cretan 
Assembly had refused to accept the reforms 
which had been imposed upon that province 
by Ali Pasha. The Porte having refused to 
grant the demands of the Cretans, advice was 
sought from the Greek Government. It coun- 
seled them to appeal to the great powers, and 
await the result. The recruiting-officers of the 


_Servians were ordered to be arrested if they 


» found within the Greek territory. No re- 


reece and Servia, and the hope which was 


‘dent of the Chamber of Deputies, by Taga 
ms or unions were acknowledged between 


expressed by Prince Milan in his manifesto of 
a participation of Greece in the struggle was 
pronounced to be without foundation. In 
July, five cannon belonging to Montenegro 
were found at Corfu. The Turkish Govern- 
ment wished to seize them, but the Greek Goy- 
ernment declined to permit it. The general 
secretary of the Minister of the Interior, who, 
on an official visit to Corfu about this time, 
had put himself in communication with Bos- 
nian insurgents, was subjected to an exami- 
nation on this account. 

The Chambers were opened in extra session 
on the 2d of October, but without a speech 
from the throne, the King not having yet re- 
turned from his visit abroad. It was signifi- 
cantly remarked that his presence was not 
needed, and on the contrary might have been 
made use of to the disadvantage of the coun- 
try by the party of action, who would have 
made it an occasion for turbulent demon- 
strations. The address of the minister-presi- 
dent at the opening of the Chambers made no 
mention of the Turkish question. M. Zaimis, 


the ministerial candidate, was elected Presi- 


54 votes. On the Ist of October a 
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held at Athens. It was addressed by’ Profess- 
ors Pappunigopulon, Cocino, and Damala, who 
dwelt upon the intolerable position of the 
Greek provinces of Turkey, and expressed 
regret that the powers, in their proposals for 
the pacification’ of the East, had ignored the 
interests and just claims of these provinces, 
thus creating an inequality between them and 
the provinces inhabited by the Slavs. They 
‘maintained that the Greeks had been treated 
with neglect, as the reward for the services 
they had rendered at the wish of the powers 
to the cause of peace, and they urged the 
Greek nation to complete its preparations and 
hold itself in readiness for every eventuality. 
To a deputation visiting him from this meet- 
ing, Minister Kumunduros replied, on the 3d, 
that Greece would act very unwisely if it 
should now plunge itself into the inevitable 
dangers attending a participation in the Turk- 
ish controversy. When it came to a settle- 
ment, Europe would not ignore the rights of 
Greece. An armament would cost money, and 
whoever sought it must apply to the Cham- 
bers. On the 20th of October the minister- 
president laid before the Chambers the pro- 
gramme of the Government. Without believing 
that war would come immediately, he would 
have Greece ready for any event, so far as 
concerned necessary preparations. He had a 
bill to ‘lay before the Chambers to perfect a 
military organization, so that Greece would 
soon be in a position to demand and defend 
the rights it claimed. The bill contemplated 
the imposition of an obligatory military ser- 
vice, and an increase of the regular forces. 
The military exercises which the youth in the 
schools had gone through during the year 
would facilitate this work. Besides, all. men 
between twenty and thirty years of age should 
be drilled, and if necessary incorporated into 
the army. By such measures, the Government 
would soon haye a considerable force on a war 
footing. In regard to internal policy, the 
minister advised the leaders of the different 
groups in the Assembly to select a ministry 
which knew the wants of the country, and go 
hand-in-hand with it. The bill introduced by 
Minister Kumunduros provided for a land- 
force of 200,000 men, of which 120,000 should 
consist of active troops, and 80,000 should be 
enrolled as reserves or Landwehr, and for 
the raising by loan of the sum of 10,000,000 
drachmas, to be secured by an increase of 
taxes. The deputies, shortly afterward, 88 to 
‘77, passed a vote of confidence in the Goy- 
ernment, approving its precautionary policy. 


We re followed a peaceful policy, and shall ad- 
eto tees events compel us to another. In- 
ifn vor. xvi.—24 A 


sation, Balbis, presided over a court of twelve 
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asmuch as there exists a probability that we may be 
embarrassed by the events of a war, we propose 
military preparations, not as significant of warlike 
designs, but as a measure of precaution. We expect 
that Europe, guided by a sense of justice and seck- 
ing a permanent peace, will undertake eflicient und 
suitable steps in the East to secure the rights of the 
Christian people and preserve tranquillity, and will 
thereby facilitate our adherence to the policy which 
we have marked out and held to, but for the further 
observance of which we need a moral support. In- 
deed, I would be wanting in sincerity if IT sought to 
conceal the fact that continued inactivity when the 
future of the Greeks subjects of the Porte is eon- 
cerned would be secareely conceivable, nay, would 
be impossible, for the kingdom of Greece. What 
binds the free Greeks and the others is not only 
community of race, language, thought, and national 
traditions ; it is in a higher degree the conscious 
ness of the obligation that free Greece owes to all 
Greeks. For the freedom of the Greek kingdom 
was obtained only by the common struggles of all 
Greeks, and no power on earth could bind Greece to 
quiet and inactivity in the face of the perpetration 
of injustice against the subject Greeks. 

The defensive bill passed its first reading in the 
Chamber of Deputies on November 23d. Sub- 
sequently the clause providing for an increase 
of one-half per. cent. in the taxes on articles of 
consumption, for the purpose of securing the 
interest and payment of the loan of 10,000,000 
drachmas contemplated in the bill, was lost on 
a second division—82 to 81. Upon this vote 
Kumunduros and his fellow-ministers resigned. 
The formation of a new cabinet was under- 
taken by Deligeorgis: Upon the appearance 
of the new ministry in the Chamber the depu- 
ties, by a vote of 88 to 59, made it understood 
that it was not acceptable to them. The King 
seemed to have no resource but to call Kumun- 
duros again to the head of the ministry. Be- 
sides the office of minister-president, Kumun- 
duros also took charge of the Department of 
Justice. Bubulis was appointed Minister of 
the Marine, and the other ministers of the old 
cabinet were retained in the posts they had 
previously held. A proposition made by the 
newly-organized ministry to refer the bill for 
defensive preparations to a special committee 


was adopted by the Chamber, 101 to 57—Zai- 


mis, Trikupis, and Bulgaris, with their fol- 
lowers, voting for it, while only the party of 
Deligeorgis stood out against it. After that 
the Chamber approved of the obtaining of a 
loan of 10,000,000 drachmas for the reorgan- 
ization of the army and for other especial mili- 
tary measures 

Judicial processes were begun, February 7th, 
against M. Valassapulos, ex-Minister of Wor- 
ship; M. Nikolapulos, ex-Minister of Justice ; 
and the Archbishops of Cephalonia, Patras, 
and Messene, for simony. The case was one— 
that attracted great popular interest. The court 
was held in the new court-room, in which the 
Chamber of Deputies had sat for three months, 
and which was capable of holding one thou- 
sand men. The President of the Court of Cas- 


judges. The 
resented by five prosecutors 
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body ; thirty-five advocates were retained by 
the defense; one hundred and six witnesses 
had been summoned for the prosecution, and 
one hundred and seventeen witnesses for the 
defense. Special places were assigned for 
stenographers and journalists, as well as for 
the diplomatic body and the advocates, while 
the public occupied thé galleries. The first 
five days were consumed in the hearing of the 
technical objections of the defense to the com- 
petency of the court to try the case. Among 
the objections to the jurisdiction of the court 
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was one set up by the inculpated bishops thai 
they were amenable only to a spiritual court 
On this it was ruled that the crime for whicl 
they were arraigned was a civil crime, 0! 
which the civil tribunals could take cognizance 
Finally, all of the objections were overruled 
and the court asserted its full jurisdiction ove 
the whole body of the offense and over al 
the accused. The first witness called was 
Kastorches, Archbishop of Phthiatis, a man 0 
more than ninety years of age. His evidenc 


went to show that bribery with regard to th 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE AOROPOLIS AT THE PRESENT DAY. 


nomination of bishops had become so cus- 
tomary as to be now looked upon as quite a 
matter of course; it was indeed, he said, con- 
sidered impossible at the present time that a 
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GROUND-PLAN OF THE ACROPOLIS, 


bishop should succeed to his appointment by 
any other means, and the minds of the clergy 
had become so familiar with this state of af- 


fairs that they were, to use his own language 
“quite intoxicated” on the subject. 
Autonopulos, Abbot of Egina, testified tha 
before the appointment of his friend Averkio: 
to the see of Patras, Averkios being at th 
time a candidate for the see, he had gone tc 
see him, and found him very gloomy. He in. 
quired what was the matter, and Averkios con- 
fessed to him at length that he had been askec 
for money in order to get the nomination, anc 
saw no hope of obtaining the see by any othe 
means. The abbot refused to believe this: 
but finally arranged to go and see the minister. 
and find out for himself, taking with him the 
sum demanded. He went accordingly tc 
Valassapulos, and spoke to him about the ap. 
pointment of his friend. After some conver- 
sation, the minister made use of the words, “] 
must be satisfied.” The abbot asked him 
whether he required money, and, being an- 
swered affirmatively, put down a sum and de- 
parted. Averkios was consequently nominated 
to the see of Patras. On the part of the 
accused, Valassapulos repelled every charge. 
The Archbishop of Patras, Averkios Lampiris, 
stated that, during his long residence in Athens, 
he had had friendly intercourse with the most 
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prominent men in Greece, especially with 
Messrs. Bulgaris, Deljannis, and Grivas. After 
he had been nominated by the synod to the 
archbishopric he suddenly encountered obsta- 
cles, which he was advised to overcome by 
means of asum of money. He declared to his 
friend Anthimus that he would rather lose his 
appointment than obtain it by such means. 
Anthimus, however, would not agree to this, 
and, without consulting him further, and 
against his expressed refusal to pay any money, 
had paid to the minister Valassapulos 10,000 
drachmas, which had been borrowed for the 
expenses of his installation. - After his nomi- 
nation he desired to make a present to Bul- 
garis, but the latter refused it. Kompothekras, 
Archbishop of Cephalonia, refused to say any- 
thing in his defense. The defendants, Chari- 
takis and Oekonomopulos, denied absolutely 
that they had had any part in the corrupt 
transactions. The two ministers and the three 
archbishops were all found guilty of the 
offenses charged against them, and sentenced, 
April 13th, as follows: Valassapulos, former 
Minister of Worship, to one year’s imprison- 
ment, deprivation of political rights for three 
years, and to pay over the sum he had received 
as a bribe to the poorhouses ; Nikolopulos, ex- 
Minister of Justice, to an imprisonment of ten 
months; the Archbishop of Cephalonia to a 
fine of. 10,000, the Archbishop of Patras toa 
fine of 4,400, and the Archbishop of Mes- 
sene to a fine of 4,000 drachmas, these be- 
ing double the several amounts they had 
paid as bribes. The Synod of the Church also 
imposed an interdiction of three years upon 
each of the bishops, during which time their 
dioceses should be managed by commissioners. 
The deputy of the King at the synod declined to 
sign this judgment, regarding it as too severe. 
Early in January a new convention with the 
Laurion Mining Company was approved by the 
Chamber of Deputies, under which the taxation 
on the clear proceeds of the silver-bearing ores 
was reduced from fifty-three per cent. to ten 
“per cent. 
GREEK OHURCH. The following table 
gives a statistical account of the clergy of the 
Greek Ohurch for 1876: 
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monks and nuns, to the total population, is as 
follows: 


NO. OF INHABITANTS FOR 
EVERY 
COUNTRIES, 
Secular e 
Priest. Monk. Nun. 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy.... 884 10/900 |... 32. 
Bisslalssitsbesteedesscdeededant 1,060 5,000 38,700 
GCOCOSR oe nse ataja.sicleiate oe oa loiarelatie 850 900 | 10,000 
IROUMANI As nic sacs eaasteiees ee 420 857 1,003 
Gan senoOOnbocotaanubboeren on 1,900 LTO00" leaps eee 
NB OtA Le acia SoG tence baicois vate 4,614 28,657 ' 14,708 


In Russia, according to the report for 1874 
of the President of the Holy Synod, there 
were 55 dioceses; in the exarchate of Georgia 
connected with it since, 3 dioceses; in Amer- 
ica there is a mission under the Bishop of 
“the Aleutian Islands and Alaska.” On the 
31st of December, 1873, there were 40,364 
churches and 13,386 chapels. During the year 
1874 there were built 419 churches and 140 
chapels, at a cost of 699,591 rubles (about 
$600,000), a third part of which was given by 
the Government, about two-thirds from the 
funds devoted to religious instruction, some 
little being added from the local revenues of 
the bishops. The Orthodox inhabitants of the 
empire at the close of 1873 were reported as 
55,777,152. (There were no returns received 
up to that date from the dioceses of Kam- 
tchatka and Tomsk, or from the army and 
navy.) The births, marriages, and deaths, in 
the Orthodox Church (except in the diocese 
of Kamtchatka and the eparchy of Georgia, 
concerning which the reports were not in) 
were: Births, 3,272,414, of which 1,667,949 
were males; marriages, 602,427; deaths, 
1,223,209 males, 1,155,986 females—in all, 
2,379,195. The ecclesiastical educational es- 
tablishments were 242; 186 being ecclesiasti- 
cal schools, 52 seminaries, and 4 ecclesiastical 
academies, these latter being at St. Petersburg, 
Moscow, Kiev, and Kazan. One hundred and 
twenty-eight professors and teachers were em- 
ployed in the academies, 850 in the seminaries, 
and 1,560 in the schools. The scholars num- 
bered respectively 562, 12,896, and 26,227; 
503 in the academies, 6,201 in the seminaries, 
and 9,430 in the schools receiving aid. The 
parochial schools numbered 7,722, with 165,839 
male scholars, and 27,874 females. During 
1874 there were 9,033 converts to Orthodoxy, 
1,707 of these from Romanism; 11 had been 
Armenians, 732 Protestants, 2,890 schismat- 
ics from the Orthodox Church, 427 Jews, 747 
Mohammedans, and 2,519 idolaters. In 1876 
Bishop Bugnion, of the Greek Church, made 
arrangements with the Government of South 
Australia for the introduction of 40,000 adults 
of the same religious faith as himself into the 
Northern Territory, who were then residing 
in South Russia, Mauritius, America, and In- 
dia. The immigrants were to receive grants 
of land at a small rental, and at the end of ten 


years have the fee simple. eg 
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The following particulars concerning the 
missions of the Russian Ohurch in Japan and 
Ohina are from the last report of the Presi- 
dent of the Holy Synod, Count de Tolstoy, 
The Russian mission in Japan took its rise 
from the diocese of Kamtchatka in 1870. Last 
year its personnel consisted of the archiman- 
drite Nicholas, the head of the mission, the 
monk Anatolius, twelve catechists and thirty 
catechetical scholars preparing for missionary 
work under the immediate direction of the 
missionaries. ‘I'wo of the catechists, Peter Sa- 
saloff and Paul Savabe, zealously engaged in 
proclaiming the gospel at Sendae, were pre- 
pared for holy orders. By decree of the. Holy 
Synod, in accord with the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Paul, Bishop of Kamtchatka, visited 
Japan. The great importance of the Japan 
mission, and the work which had been carried 
on there year after year, demanded an increase 
of the number of laborers. Wherefore, by a 
decree of the Holy Synod, Enthymius and 
Moses, two monks of the Petchersky Lavra at 
Kiev, were appointed to missionary duty in 
Japan. With the increased number of mis- 
sionaries, the need of increased support became 
evident. The Holy Synod felt it necessary to 
ask for a grant for the Japan mission of the 
balance of the Government appropriation for 
its support. It also permitted the head of the 
mission to use, for its necessary expenses, what 
remained of a sum granted for its support from 
the special funds of the Holy Synod. It was 
determined also that subscription-books should 
be sent, by the head of the mission, to St. Pe- 
tersburg, to individuals, for subscriptions in 
both the capitals, for the needs of this mission. 

The work of the Peking mission was tem- 
porarily checked in 1878 by the death of two 
of its members. At present the mission is in 
charge of the archimandrite Palladius. A 
monk in this mission, Mlavian by name, who 
was assigned to it in 1874, is very busily en- 
gaged in superintending the schools, and in 
editing new translations for the mission, The 
organization of the Russian Ohurch is de- 
scribed as follows in “ A Brief Explanation of 
the Seven Holy Mysteries,” by Alexander Jelo- 
boftsky, archpriest of the Church : 

oa Thoso persons vet by the will of God, are ap- 


: pointed fo serve in tho Church, and to teach men 
the Holy Faith and a good Christian life, are divided 
into three orders: 1, Bishops (in Russian epéscop, 
arohierie); 2. Prosbyters (presoyter Doatateheanthe 
terie); 8. Deacons eal The bishops are the 
rincipal, the chief, pastors and teachers of the 
hristian Ohurch, Tho word bishop (episcop) sig- 
nifies an inspector, a superinten Pg 3. archierie 
means a chief priest. [It may be considered but 
another form of the word hierarch, which is of like 
— derivation.] The bishops can colebrate all the seven 
—Ohristian mysteries. It appertains to them to or- 
: pele men to the ministry, Without bishops there 
wld not be priests. On account of their great 

( iscopal dignity, they bless the people with both 
ls; during the sorvice they wear special robes 
licating their office, and, in token of their high 
ority, they oither hold in the hand, or there is 

ried hefore them, a pastoral staff, Some bishops 
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are called vicar-bishops, others archbishops, me- 
tropolitans, and, among the Greeks, patriarchs. 
All these names, however, designate one office, that 
of the episcopate, and only differ among themselves 
in dignity and precedence, Vicar-bishops (the term 
vicar denotes their position and duty) do not have 
independent sees or dioceses, but assist other bish- 
ops, under whom they are placed. On account cf 
the greatness of some dioceses, for we have some 
with a very large population, or covering a great ex- 
tent of country (there are dioceses five or six hun- 
dred miles long, e. g., Novgorod), it would be very 
difficult for one bishop to acquaint himself with all 
the churches, clergy, and Orthodox population of 
these; an additional bishop is given in such cases, 
as an assistant to the diocesan. An archbishop is a 
chief bishop, The word metropolitan is not Rus- 
sian: it designates a bishop who presides over one 
of the chief cities of the empire; ‘‘ mother cities ’’ 
they may be called, such as St. Petersburg, Moscow, 
and Kiev. The titles of archbishop and metropolitan 
are, however, given to a bishop for special services 
and merits, The metropolitans wear not a black 
mitre (clobuk), like the other bishops, but a ewhzte 
one, ornamented in front with a cross of precious 
stones. Conseerations to the episcopate are per- 
formed not by one bishop, but by several. hen 
there occurs a vacancy in the episcopate, the Holy 
Synod nominates to the see several worthy archi- 
mandrites, and presents their names to the Emperor 
for confirmation. On his designation, one of these 
candidates is chosen. 

The second, the most numerous order of the min- 
istry, is that of presbyters or priests. These are 
ordained by the bishops, and receive through them, 
from the Lord God, authority to instruct the people 
in the Christian faith, and to celebrate all the mys- 
teries except that of orders, Priests lay hands on 
priests, but they cannot ordain, As a bishop with 
us is always celibate, so, on the contrary, the priests, 
like their people, living in the world, and with lay- 
men, themselves also lead a family life. It is only 
conceded to a priest to marry before ordination. 
Very high and holy is the priest’s office, and he who 
is hallowed oy it, and joined to the Saviour, ought 
not afterward to be affianced to any human being. 

As bishops, on account of special services and 
worth, are given the honorary titles of archbishop 
and metropolitan, so worthy and honored priests 
are distinguished by the titles protéenie and protopres- 
oyter, The name presbyter, signifying an elder, is 
given to them, 

The senior priests who are set over the army 
chaplains are called glavnie svaistehennikie. One of 
them is the ‘Superior Priest of the Guards and 
Grenadiors,”? and the other the ‘Superior of the 
Army and Navy.’? These appoint the clergy in their 
departments, watch over their zealous art faithful 
sorvice, guide and instruct them in their various diffi- 
culties; in a word, their duties in regard to every 
chaplains closely resemble those of the bishops with 
their clergy, ‘To their high poppiene these honored 
priests are appointed by the Holy Synod, subject to 
the Emperor’s confirmation, The third, the largest 
order of the ministry, consists of tho deacons. 
The name signifies one who serves. Such a name is 
given to the deacon because he does not and cannot 
celebrate any mystery, but only serves (assists the 
priest) in the celebration of the mysteries. Every 
divine service can be celebrated by the priest with- 
out a deacon, none by the deacon without a priest. 
Ordinations to the diaconate, as well as to the 
Brleathoeay are performed by the bishops. Some 
deacons, serving bishops, or connected with an im- 
perial chapel, on account of their special dignity 
are called by the name of protodiacon, = = 

These three orders, bishops, priests, and dea 
make up Ns Christian hierarchy—the pee s, the 
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cach of these is a mystery, an 
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performed, with special ceremonies, in connection 

with the divine liturgy, 

Other persons serving in the Church (readers, ete.) 
do not form a part of the Church hierarchy. 

The supreme authority to which every bishop, 
priest, and deacon is subject, and which examines 
into and decides the special and most important 
affairs connected with the Faith and the Church, for 
us Orthodox, is the Holy Governing Synod. This 
consists of most worthy bishops and honored 
priests. 

The members of the Synod are appointed thereto 
by the Emperor, 

In Austria proper there is one ecclesiastical 
province, with a metropolitan at Czernowitz, 
and two bishops in the Bukowina and Dalmatia. 
There were besides, in 1870, 316 parishes, two in 
Vienna, three in the Littoral, 219 in the Buko- 
wina, and 92 in Dalmatia. The number of the 
secular clergy, together with the candidates for 
the priesthood, was 433, of whom three were 
in Vienna, nine in the Littoral, one in Galicia, 
292 in the Bukowina, and 128 in Dalmatia. 
The number of monasteries was 14, three in the 
Bukowina, and 11 in Dalmatia, together with 
85 members belonging to them. In the lands 
of the Hungarian crown there are two ecclesi- 
astical provinces, of which one with a metro- 
politan at Oarlowitz is for the Servian, and the 
other with a metropolitan at Hermannstadt is 
for the Roumanian nationality. The Church 
in the entire monarchy is ruled by an Episcopal 
Synod, the Emperor having the chief superin- 
tendence. The bishops of each province form 
a synod under the presidency of the metro- 
politan. The Episcopal Synod for the entire 
monarchy comprises all the bishops, the Metro- 
aoe of Oarlowitz presiding, The latter 

ears the title of patriarch, and in ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs all the bishops of the empire are 
subordinate to him. In each of the three 
provinces church congresses are occasionally 
held, consisting of the bishops and represent- 
atives of the clergy and laity. In the admin- 
istration of his diocese every metropolitan, 
archbishop, and bishop, is assisted by a con- 

_.sistory. The number of inhabitants connected 
with the Greek Church in Austro-Hungary, 
according to the census of 1869, was 3,050,830, 
of whom 461,511 were in Austria proper, and 
2,589,319 in Hungary. ' 

In Turkey the ecclesiastical power is vested 
in the ecumenical Patriarch of Constantinople 
and the Holy Synod. The latter consists of 
the four metropolitans who carry the patri- 

archal seal, and of from six to eight other 
metropolitans who are called by the patriarchs ; 
but ail the Greek bishops who are present in 

onstantinople can take part in its delibera- 
tions. The national churches of Roumania, 
Servia, and Bulgaria, are dependent upon the 
Patriarch of Constantinople in doctrinal mat- 
ters, but are otherwise independent. In each 
of these three countries the ecclesiastical 
ower is in the hands of a synod, which in 

ervia consists of the bishops, and in Rouma- 
nia and Bulgaria of the bishops and arch- 
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Some years ago the Bulgarian Church under- 
took to resume its ancient autonomy, and 
while the movement was favored by the Goy- 
ernment of Turkey, and not discountenanced 
by the Russian Church, the Greek Churches de- 
nounced the Bulgarians as schismatics or even 
heretics. There have been for some time past 
symptoms of a reconciliation, A mixed com- 
mission in 1876 came to an understanding, and 
submitted to the Patriarchate of Constantino- 
ple a scheme for a concordat. On November 
5th, a commission met in Constantinople to con- 
sider the question, How shall those who have 
been ordained among schismatics be received, 
when they return to their mother-church? This 
meeting was supposed to have particular refer- 
ence to the Bulgarian question. 

The venerable Patriarch of Jerusalem, Cyril, 
after presiding most worthily in that see for 
twenty-seven years, was, in 1872, deposed from 
his office, and even excommunicated as a 
schismatic, by the Synod of Jerusalem, because 
differing from them in regard to the Bulgarian 
question. This decree was annulled by the 
synod in 1876. 

GRUPPE, Orro Frimpricn, a German phi- 
losopher, poet, and archeologist, born April 
15, 1804; died January 7, 1876. He attended 
the gymnasium in his native town, Dantzic, 
and afterward studied philosophy, natural 
sciences, and the old German language and 
literature. His literary labors, particularly his 
art reviews, brought him in connection with the 
Allgemeine Preussische Staatszeitung. In 1842 
and 1843 he had an appointment in the min- 
istry of Ecclesiastical and Educational Affairs, 
was appointed Extraordinary Professor of Phi- 
losophy in Berlin in 1848, and Life Secretary 
of the Royal Academy of Fine Arts in 1863. 
As a philosopher he was a decided opponent 
of Hegel, while as a poet he showed particu- 
lar talent for epic poetry. He wrote ‘Ariadne, 
die tragische Kunst der Griechen in ihrer Ent- 
wickelung und ihrem Zusammenhange mit 
der Volkspoesie” (1854); ‘Die rémische Ele- 
gie;” “Ueber die Theogonie des Hesiod; ” 
and ‘ Minos.” 

GUATEMALA (Rurtprica pr GUATEMALA), 
one of the five independent republics of Oen- 
tral America, extends from 18° 50’ to 18° 15’ 
north latitude, and from 88° 14’ to 98° 19’ 
west longitude. Its boundaries are, on the 
north, the Mexican State of Chiapas; on the 
east, British Honduras and the Caribbean Sea; 
on the south, the republics of Honduras and 
San Salvador; and on the southwest, the Pa- 
cific Ocean, 

No further progress has been made during 
the past year in the negotiations relating to ’ 
the district of Peten, claimed by Mexico.** 

The President of the Republic is Lieutenant- 
General Rafino Barrios, elected May 7, 1873; _ 
and the cabinet is made up of the following © 
. t £ 1" 


* Minute details concerning tho territorial division, area, — 
and population of Guatemala may be found in the 
Croropapra for 18ST, : : 
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members: Interior and Finance, Sefior F. Al- 
burez; War and Public Works, Sefior J. M. 
Samayoa; and Foreign Affairs and Public In- 
struction, Sefior Macal. 

The standing army is composed of 3,200 
men, besides which there is a militia force of 
13,000. 


GUATEMALA. 


fruitful in happy results. One of the first im- 
portant acts of Minister Macal, after his ap- 
pointment to the portfolio of Foreign Affairs 
and Public Instruction, was to visit the schools 
and other educational establishments in the 
several eastern departments, publishing at his 
return a report on the condition of the ‘‘ schools 
of the east,” from which we extract the fol- 
lowing particulars : 


The Government, not satisfied with merely 
having established public schools throughout 
the country, still continues to bestow upon 
the cause of education a degree of care and 
zealous attention which cannot fail to prove 


SOHOLARS. 
DEPARTMENTS, 
Males. Females. 
Acero cisit ote a\s.0 ste leiaha\sictaforoe water aree 746 110 
Chiquimula.......... bidia;c oaletererte lee 1,294 180 
S Chatoie wie aie tlapetolopelerhsteceh i) tele T9F 18T 
JUANDA Fae ora cccteicd otic cE eRe as C 535 44 
Santa Rosa. S20 osc wee ae wineries ee 706 213 
IROUALS iniaisje'ccornels Settee sate 4,078 784 


The number of scholars attending all schools, 
public and private, in the capital, was 3,527; the 
total monthly expenditure for the public schools 
of the city being $15,824.25 per month. 

Sefior Macal proposes a complete reorgani- 
zation of the public schools, especially those 
for the primary branches, and some desirable 
modifications in the present system of manage- 
ment. It is also highly probable that gym- 
nasiums will be established in connection with 
the public schools. 

The department of the Interior and Public 
Works was engaged in examining several 
schemes proposed for the development of the 
agricultural interests of the republic. 

No regular returns of the finances and com- 
merce of Guatemala were published last year, 


that the most recent statistics to be con- 
; - sulted on these branches are those given in the 
ANNUAL Oyotopapra for 1875. 

. In the matter of the national debt ne Gua- 
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temala Government issued a decree on ‘April 
27, 1876, by virtue of which the loan decreed 
on February 28th of the same year was in- 
creased to Ay 000. Se do 


GUIGNIAUT, JOSEPH D. 


A premium of 20 per cent. was granted on 
this second loan, both capital and premium to 
bear interest at one per cent. per month, paya- 
ble every three months. 

Another decree of same date directs that all 
promissory notes and orders.emanating from 
this war debt shall be admissible in payment 
in all the Government offices. After July Ist 
the interest on this debt and on the promis- 
sory notes was to be paid at the National Bank. 
After the same date the 25 per cent. increase 
on certain import dues decreed on March 11th, 
and the new duties on certain goods, might be 
paid for by promissory notes given toward ex- 
tinction of the debt. 

Another decree, of April 27th, provides that 
on and after May 1st payments might be made 
in the public offices, one-half in National-Bank 
notes and the other half in money, and that 
after June Ist the entire sums might be paid 
in the notes of the above bank. The object is 
to enhance the value of these notes. 

From the following extract from an official 
organ it would appear that. Guatemala is de- 
termined not to be behind Costa Rica in the 
matter of railways: 

The need of a railway in our republic is evident, 
not only to place us.on a level with the general 
movement of progressive ideas, but also to meet the 
requirements of commerce and public and private 
business. Accordingly, the Government has de- 
cided, as a first and most important undertaking, to 
open a line of railway from the port of San Jose to 
Esquintla, the most difficult part of the road in the 
rainy season. On October 9th a meeting of capital- 
ists and business-men was held, at which it was 
agreed to support the Government railway scheme. 
Under date of October 10th a commission was ap- 
pointed to undertake the necessary preparatory 
studies ofthe scheme. The gentlemen named were 
_Sefiors Juan Serigiers, Erazicised Comacho, and Gre- 

gorio Uruela. 


The republic of Gaiteanats has enjoyed a 
year of undisturbed peace, although there was 
some probability in the early months of Presi- 
dent Barrios taking up arms against General 
Gonzales, the disturber of San Salvador. 
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GUIGNIAUT, Josep Danizt, a French 
scholar, born May 15, 1794; died March 18, 
1876. ‘He entered the Normal School at an 
early age, where he was the fellow-student of 
Augustin Thierry, Patin, Dubois, and others; 
upon leaving, was appointed professor in the 
Collége Charlemagne, and in 1818 became 
Master of Conferences at the Normal School. 
Equally well versed in Greek and in German, 
he conceived the idea of popularizing in France 
the great German works on ancient mythology. 
In the execution of this idea he published in 
1825 the first volume of “ Religions de )’Anti- 
quité considérées principalement dans leurs 
Formes symboliques et mythologiques,” the 
fourth and last volume of which appeared in 
1851, and which was principally a translation 
of Dr, F, Creuzer’s ‘‘Symbolik.” He also fur- 
nished to Burnouf for his translation of Taci- 
tus two treatises, one entitled ‘‘Sur la Vénus 
de Paphos et son Temple ” (1827), and the other 
‘““Sur le Dieu Sérapis et son Origine ” (1828). 
He contributed a number of articles to the 
Globe, the Lycée, of which he had been one of 
the founders in 1828, the Journal de ? Instruc- 
tion publique, and other journals. After the 
reorganization of the Normal School under the 
name of preparatory school, he took the place 
of M. Boissonade in the Sorbonne, was again 
appointed Master of Conferences, and after- 
ward Director. In 1835 he exchanged his ti- 
tle of Director of the Normal School against 
that of Professor of Geography, in the Faculty 
of Letters, and was elected a member of the 
Academy of Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres in 
1847. He was called to the Royal Council of 
Instruction in 1846, of which body he was 
secretary until 1850. In 1854 he was appoint- 
ed Professor of History in the College of 
France, and in 1866 became a member of the 
Council of Public Instruction. In. 1860 he 
was elected perpetual secretary of the Acad- 
emy of Inscriptions. He was created an offi- 
cer of the Legion of Honor in 1847, and com- 
mander in 1862. 


% 
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HANEBERG, Dantet von, a German Cath- 
prelate, porn June 17, 1816; died June oud 
ares _ He studied at the University of Munich, 
and was ordained priest in 1839. He was ap- 
pointed” professor of the University of Munich 
_ in 1844, and member of the Bavarian Academy 
of Sciences i in 1848. His lectures were chiefly 
on the Old Testament. In 1850 he entered the 
Bened lictine order, became Abbot of St. Boni- 


facius in 1854, and founded the Reform School 
at Andech. He established missions in Algiers, 
' Constantine, Tunis, and one in Constantinople. 
In 1871 he sympathized with the Old Catholics, 
- and was even present at some of their meet- 
~ ings, but afterward withdrew from the move- 
; ments In 1864 he refused the bishopric of 


Treves, but in 1871 was elected Bishop of 
Spires, which he accepted. Among his works 
are: ‘Geschichte der biblischen Offenbarung”’ 
(1850; third edition, 1868), ‘‘ Die religidsen Al- 
terthiimer der Bibel” (second edition, 1869), 
“Ueber das Schulwesen der Mohamedaner ” 
(1850), “ Erérterungen tiber Bendo-Wakidi’s 
Geschichte der Er oberung von Syrien ” (1860), 
“Ueber die Theologie des Aristoteles”’ (1863), 


and ‘ Beleuchtung von Renan’s Leben. Jesu” 


1864). 
. HANSON, Sir Rrowarp Davis, a British 
author and jurist, born in 1805; died March 
4, 1876. He was admitted to the bar in 1828, 
and practised for a short time in London. | In 
1830 he took part in an unsuccessful ser é 


876 HARVEY, GEORGE, 
to found the colony of South Australia, whieh 
project did not receive the sanction of Parlia- 
mont until 1884, Owing to the delay in the 
establishment of the colony, he was not 
among the first to settle there, as he had in- 
tended, In 1888 he accompanied Lord Dur- 
ham to Ganada, as assistant commissioner of 
inquiry into crown-lands and immigration ; 
went from there to New Zeiland, and finally 
sobtlod in South Australia in 1846, In 1850 he 
was appointed Advocate-General, and in 1856 
Attorney-General, which office he was forced 
(o resign in 1859, upon the election of a new 
Legislature. In 1861 he was appointed Chief- 
Justice, upon the retirement of Sir Oharles 
Cooper, which office he held up to his death, 
Ho was the author of “ Jesus of Tistory,” and 
of a sories of papers on “ Law and Nature,” 
HARVEY, Sir Gnoran, a British painter, 
born in 1805; died January 28, 1876. He dis- 
played a taste for drawing at a very early 
period of his life, but haying been apprenticed 
to a bookseller, he enjoyed but limited oppor- 
tunities for cultivating his talent. Irom the 
year 1828 to 1825 he studied at the school of 
the Trustees’ Academy, in Edinburgh. Inthe 
your 1826 tho Scottish artists resolved to es- 
tablish an academy of their own, framed upon 
the model of the Royal Academy in London. 
Harvey was invited to join it as an associate. 
THe became an academician in 1829. Incidents 
from the history of the Covenanters supplied 
the subjects for some of the pictures by which 
he first won fame. THis pe a “ Tirst Reading 
of the Biblo in Old St, Paul's,” produced in 
1847, made him known at the London Exhibi- 
tions, Ile painted yery many domestic sub- 
jects, and completed all his works with a mas. 
torly hand. His ‘‘ Dawn revealing the New 
World to Columbus,” and his “ Quitting the 
Manse,” are in the Scottish National Gallery. 
Te was.clected President of the Royal Scottish 
Academy on the death of Sir John Watson 
Gordon, in 1864, and was knighted in 1867, 
HASENOLEVER, Riomanrp, a German phy- 
sician, and one of the leaders of the Old 
Oatholic movement, born May 16, 1818; died 
Juno 8, 1876. THe showed in his youth con- 
siderable talent for music and mathematics, 
and desired to become an artist, but, in defer- 
once to his parents’ wish, he studied medicine, 
After graduating from the University of Bonn, 
he settled in Diisseldorf, where he became a 
warm friend of the poot Immermann, for whom 
he composed the music to a number of his 
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author of Ueber dio Grundsiitze eimer ratio- 
nellen musikalischen Erziehung” (1874), and 
“Das neue Dogma der Unfehlbarkeit des 
Papstes im Lichte der Vernunft und der alten 
Lehre betrachtet ”’ (1874). 

HAUG, Marri, a celebrated German Ori- 
entalist, born January 380, 1827; died June 38, 
1876. He studied at the University of Tibin- 
gon, devoting particular attention to Sanskrit, 
and afterward went to Gottingen, where he 
attended the lectures of Ewald and Benfey. 
In 1856 he went to Heidelberg in order to take 
part in the preparation of Bunsen’s Bible. In 
1859 he went to India as Superintendent of 
Sanskrit Studies, and Professor of Sanskrit, in 
the Poona College. | Here he soon gained such 
a reputation by his superior knowledge of 
Sanskrit that the Indian priests initiated him 
into the secrets of the ritual of the Vedas and 
the hitherto secret fields of Indian learning. 
In 1868 he undertook, at the instance of the 
British Government, a scientific journey 
through the province of Guzerat, on which he 
gathered numerous Zend, Bahlavi, and San- 
skrit manuscripts. In 1866 he returned to 
Germany on account of his health, and in 1868 
became Professor of Comparative Philology in 
the University of Munich. His most impor- 
tant works on the explanation of the Zenda- 
vesta are “ Die fiinf Gatha’s oder Sammlungen 
von Liedern und Spriichen Zarathustra’s” 
(Leipsic, 1858-762, 2 vols.), and ‘ Essays on 
the Sacred Language, Writings, and Religion - 
of the Parsees” (Bombay, 1862). THis princi- 
pal work on ancient Indian literature was an 
edition and translation of one of the oldest 
ritual books of the Vedas, the ‘' Aitareya Brah- 
mana of the Rigveda” (Bombay, 1868, 2 
vols.) Of his older works the best known 
are ‘Ueber die Schrift und Sprache der zwei-— 
ten Keilschriftgattung ” (1855), and “ Ueber 
die Pehlewisprache und den Bundehesch” 
(1854). He published, at the order of the Gov-_ 
ernment, in connection with one of the most. 
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January, 1845, and was admitted to the bar in 
Ohio in March following, Te began the prac- 
tice of the law in Lower Sandusky, now Fre- 
mont, Sandusky Oounty, In 1850 he removed 
to Gincinnati, where his integrity and ability 
soon seeured for him profossional success, In 
the fall of 1856 he was an unsuccessful candi- 
date for Judge of the Common Pleas Court. In 
April, 1859, he was chosen City Solicitor by 
the Oity Oounoil of Cincinnati, to fill a vacancy ; 
and the following spring he was elected by 
the people to the same office. In April, 1861, 
in common with the entire Republican ticket, 
ho was defoatod for retloction. 

In polities Mr, Iayos had always been a 
Whig, with strong antislavery convictions, He 
bocame a momber of the Republican party on 
its organization, and in 1860 earnestly advo- 
cated the election of Mr. Lincoln to tho presi- 
deney, Juno 7, 1861, he was appointed by Gov- 
ornor Dennison major of the Twenty-third Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, which soon after was as- 
signed to duty in West Virginia. In Septem- 
ber Major Hayes was appointed by General 
Rosecrans Judge-Advocate of the Department 
of Ohio, which position he held for about two 
months, and in October ho was promoted to 
the rank of lioutonant-colonel. Wo distin- 
guished himself in the battle of South Moun- 
tain, Septomber 14, 1862, whore he was severe- 
ly wounded in the arm by a musket-ball, and 
on the 24th of October following he was ap- 
pointed colonel of the Twenty-third Regiment, 
In the spring of 1864 Oolonoel Hayes com- 

-manded a brigade in General Orook’s army 
which moved to out tho main lines of commu- 
nication betwoon Richmond and. the South- 
west, and ho led the force which successfully 
stormed the enemy’s works at Oloyd Moun- 
tain. In tho first battle of Winchester, July 

24, 1864, he commanded a brigade in a division 
of General Orook’s army, and while forced to 
rotreat displayed great personal bravery under 
doadly fire from the enemy, Subsequently he 
led his brigado into the thickest of the fight 
at the indecisive battle of Berryville, In the 
battle of Winchester, or Opoquan, September 
19, 1864, Oolonel Hayes bore a conspicuous 
part in the operations of Orook’s corps of 
Shoridan’s army. Ie succeeded to the com- 


mand of the division, and lod it in the assault. 


on South Mountain, or Fishor’s Hill, Septem- 

ber 22d, and in the battle of Cedar Creek, 

October 19th, where his horse was shot under 
him. olonel Hayes was now mado a briga- 
- dier-general, and on March 13, 1865, he was 
promoted to tho rank of brevet major-general, 
‘for np and distinguished services durin 


tho campaign of 1864 in West Virginia, an 
artioularly at the battles of Fisher's Hill and 
edar Oreek, Virginia.” During tho war ho 
was four times wounded. 
© autumn of 1864, whilo in the field, 
Tayes was elected to represent the 
1 District of Ohio in Congress, and took 
seat, December 4, 1865. Hoe was made 


the swift and constantly-shifting eddies which 
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chairman of the Library Committee. In 1866 
he was reélocted. He made no elaborate 
speeches in Congress, but was a careful voter 
and an honest worker, In 1867 he was elected 
Governor of Ohio by a majority of 2,983 over 
Judgo Thurman, and, having resigned his seat 
in Oongress, was inaugurated, January 13, 
1868, In 1869 he was redlected Governor by 
a majority of 7,506 over George I. Pendleton. 
Having refused to be redlected, Governor 
Hayes retired from the office of Chief Execu- 
tive after four years’ service, In 1872 he was 
induced against his wishes again to be a can- 
didate for Congress, but the election went 
against the Republicans, and General TH. B. 
Bauning was the successful candidate. In 1875 
ox-Governor Ilayes was a third time elected 
Ohief Executive of Ohio, by a majority of 
5,544 over his Democratic opponent, Governor 
William Allen, ‘The campaign was vigorously 
contested, and was of national importance, Its 
leading issue was the financial question. The 
Republicans had declared in favor of that 
poliey ‘which, without unnecessary shock to 
business or trade, will ultimately equalize the 
purchasing capacity of the coin and paper 
dollar.” 

The Democrats denounced “the contraction 
of the currency heretofore made by the Repub- 
lican party, and tho further contraction pro- 
posed by it, with a view to forced resumption 
of specie payment,” and demanded that “the 
volume of currency be made and kept equal to 
the wants of trade,” 

The wide-spread interest aroused by this 
campaign, and the success of the Republican 
candidate, gave to Governor Hayes a national 
reputation, The Republican State Convention 
of Ohio which met in March, 1876, recom- 
mended his nomination for the presidency by 
the National Republican Convention. The 
convention mot in Cincinnati, June 14th, and 
on the following day Governor Hayes’s name 
was presented for the first place on the ticket 
by ex-Governor Noyes of Ohio, and he was 
finally nominated, (For the particulars and 
the result of the election, see Unrren Srares.) 
Tn 1852 Mr, Hayes was married, in Cincinnati, 
to Miss Lucey W., daughter of Dr. Janes Webb. 
Ho is the father of eight children, of whom 
five aro living. 

TIELL-GATE, Improvement or. Hell-Gate, 
or Hurl-Gate, is the name of a narrow, navi- 
gable channel between Long Island and Ward’s 
and Manhattan Islands, connecting Long Isl-_ 
and Sound, through the East River, with New 
York harbor, and with the Hudson. Through 
this narrow passage two tides must pass, and 
thoir enormous force renders the accumulation 
of sediment in the channel impossible, and — 
its depth would admit of the passage of the 
largest vessels at either tide. Owing, how- 
ever, to numerous reefs in the channel, and 
they produced, Hell-Gate has always been im- — 
passable to large ships, and exceedingly dan- 
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gerous to smaller ones, Its perils, however, 
have not prevented it from being much used 
as a thoroughfare between New York and the 
Eastern ports, and numberless wrecks and mis- 
haps have occurred. The removal of these de- 
structive obstacles would not only shorten by 
a great deal important commercial highways, 
but would render New York twice as easy of 
defense in case of a naval war and blockade. 
The Government and the merchants of New 
York, therefore, both turned their attention to 
this object long before any sufficient method 
of dealing with submarine obstructions of this 
character was known. : 

In 1848 Lieutenants-Commanding Charles 
H. Davis and David Porter, of the Navy, made 
a careful survey of Hell-Gate, and reported 
upon the character of the dangers of the chan- 
nel, the best manner of navigating it, and the 
best plan for rendering it safer. The reports 
of these officers pointed out the Gridiron as 
the most dangerous reef, and the Pot and Fry- 
ing-Pan Rocks, and Way’s Reef, and the Bread- 
and-Cheese Reef, by Blackwell’s Island, as also 
very dangerous. They proposed that Pot Rock, 
the Frying-Pan, and Way’s Reef, be destroyed 
by blasting. Lieutenant Davis advised further 
the clearing of the middle channel by blasting ; 
his associate questioned the feasibility of this, 
and proposed the destruction of a part of Hal- 
lett’s Point Reef. The large reefs, Lieutenant 
Dayis proposed, should be faced with walls or 
piers conforming to the shape which the wa- 
ters had given the reefs, and provided with 
spring-fenders, which would turn the vessels 
striking against them into the channel-ways. 
No sufficient method of submarine blasting 
to carry out their projects was then known, 
and these officers suggested no new device. 

The first efforts at opening the channel were 
made in 1851, when $13,000 was raised by the 
citizens of New York, and about $1,000 more 
than that sum was expended on the different 


‘rocks in Hell-Gate, including Pot Rock, the 


Frying-Pan, Way’s Reef, Shelldrake, Bald-head- 
ed Billy, Hoyt’s Reef, Diamond, and Hallett’s 
Point Reefs. The blasting done at that time 
was on the plan of surface-blasting invented by 
M. Maillefert, and was superintended by M. 
Maillefert himself. It consisted simply in de- 
positing charges of powder on the surface of 
the rocks, and exploding them by an electric 
current. This plan proved very successful at 
the beginning; but it was soon found that, 
after knocking off the rough projections and 
coming down to a smooth surface, it was very 
difficult to go any deeper. Much of the labor 
spent upon the portions of the rocks which 
were cleared away might have been saved if 
the services of the diver had been employed 
in the selection of spots where the charges 
might be so laid as to throw the dislodged 
masses into deep water. ‘The work accom- 
plished by M. Maillefert was of high value, al- 
though his method was entirely inefficient to 
remove any considerable portion of the Hell- 


Gate rocks, or indeed to accomplish any more 
than it did already. Nevertheless, Congress 
was induced, during the following year, to ap- 
propriate $20,000 for carrying on the work 
which had already been begun by the private 
subscriptions of citizens. Of this, $18,000 was 
expended on Pot Rock, which was lowered 
only about two feet. In 1856 the advisory 
council to the ‘‘ Commission relative to the En- 
croachments and Preservation of the Harbor 
of New York ”’ made a report upon the subject 
of improving Hell-Gate, recommending the re- 
moval of Pot Rock, the Frying-Pan, Way’s 
Reef, a part of Hallett’s Point Reef, and a 
number of small rocks near shore, and the 
construction of sea-walls quite similar to those 
proposed by Lieutenant Dayis. They adyo- 
cated the method of drilling, instead of the 
Maillefert process. 

No improvements, however, were under- 
taken until 1866, when the duty of examining 
Hell-Gate was committed to Brevet Major-Gen- 
eral Newton, of the U. 8. Engineers. He sur- 
veyed the different rocks, and made a report to 
Congress the following year. In 1868 Congress 
made the first appropriation ($85,000) for carry- 
ing on the work according to the plan recom- 
mended by General Newton. The history of 
the operations for the first year or two is one 
of accidents and vexatious failures. After the 
appropriation of $85,000, proposals were is- 
sued for the removal of the Pot and Frying- 
Pan by contract. The contract was bid off by 
Sidney F. Shelbourne, who worked upon these 
rocks without suecess with a machine which 
was driven at first by water and afterward by 
steam power; this machine was finally wrecked 
by a colliding scow. The Maillefert contract 
expired at the close of the year 1869, after 
Way’s Reef had been lowered to the depth of. 
174 feet; and Shelldrake to 184 feet. General 
Newton finally took the work into his own 
hands. 

The only method of drilling under water be- 
fore in use, i. e., from diving-bells, would not do 
here at all, on account of the powerful currents, 
and also of the danger from colliding vessels. 
It was after long reflection, and a close study 
of the ground, that General Newton worked 
out his idea of a cupola-scow. In his first re- 
port he proposed a platform, which could be 
floated on scows to the places of operation, 
having sliding supports, which could be lew- 
ered to the bottom and then coupled together. 
From this the drills could be worked. by an 
engine, and, to protect them from the cur- 
rents, they could be made to pass through iron 
tubes reaching to the bottom. Another ap- 
paratus thought of was an iron caisson of oval 
form, having its top above the water to sup- 
port a platform for the operations, with self- 
adjustable legs at its bottom. It should con- 
tain chambers inside, which could be filled with 
air when it was to float, and with water when 
it was to sink. It became apparent, however, 
that neither of these machines, if made of suf- 
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ficient size to be stable, would answer for 
some of the smaller rocks to be operated upon, 


and also that they could not be easily protect-~ 


ed against the collisions which were sure to 
occur. They gave place, therefore, to the idea 
of the steam-drilling cupola-scow, with which 
many of the submerged reefs have been suc- 
cessfully demolished. This apparatus consists 
of two parts, the first a large scow, moored to 
the shore, serving as a fixed platform, with a 
well-hole through its bottom, affording pas- 
sage for the drills. It is built very strong, 
with an overhang or guard to take the shock 
of colliding craft. The other part is a hemi- 
spherical cupola, open at top and bottom, made 
with a powerful iron frame, covered with 
boiler-iron. Its diameter is thirty feet. Its 
hemispherical form is the one most favorable 
to stability ; for the pressure of the currents, 
being normal to its surface, passes through its 
centre, and tends to hold it more firmly in 
place, rather than to subvert it. When it is 
required to move the dome, it is slung to the 
bottom of thescow with chains by four hoisting- 
engines. The dome serves as a framework for 
holding twenty-one drill-tubes. The drills have 
cross-shaped cutting edges 54 inches long ; to- 
gether with their rods, they have a length of 
10 feet, and a weight of 600 to 700 pounds. 
The engines raise them through a distance of 
18 inches, and, releasing them, they fall upon 
the rock by their own gravity. Before the 
cupola is unslung from the scow, a diver ex- 
plores the bottom to find the right spot for 
sinking the caisson. The bow and aft moor- 
ings of the float are arranged to pull directly 
against the tidal current at ebb and flood; it 
is further provided with side-anchors to stay it. 
The mooring-chains are fastened to capstans, 
with which the position of the scow can be al- 
tered. The dome stands upon the bottom by 
sliding legs, which are let go after it is low- 
ered into position, and which fix themselves 
as they strike the bottom by self-acting cams. 
The diver examines the rock under the dome, 
to determine which of the drill-tubes may best 
be employed. As absolute fixity of the plat- 
form is not obtainable, the drill-rods are at- 
tached to the pistons of the engines by a rope, 
whose length is regulated by a feed-gear. The 
nitro-glycerine, which was the principal ma- 
terial used in these blasts, was brought to the 
spot ona small scow, after the drilling-scow 
had been removed fifty or a hundred "yards, 
and there filled in tin cases of various lengths, 
according to the depth of the holes, and low- 
ered to the diver. He is guided to the first 
hole by a cord, and finds his way to the others 
by cords ‘attached to the plugs. Before the 
cartridges are lowered, they are attached to 
the electric wire. The friction-battery and 
the wet-battery, with underground connection, 
allowed of a much smaller length of 
wire, were both employed in these 
asts. Mr. Striedinger, the engineer in 


My 


cha ree, gave great attention to the improve- 
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ment of the cartridge-caps, and was able, in 
every case, to procure an explosion, even 
when the nitro-glycerine was frozen ; the per- 
cussion was produced by about 25 grains of 
fulminate. The holes were drilled 6 or 8 feet 
apart, and to a depth of about 4 feet below 
the level to which the rock was to be broken ; 
the charges averaged 50 or 60 pounds of nitro- 
glycerine. When a reef has been sufficiently 
broken up by the blasts, the fragments are - 
dredged up and removed by Morris & Oum- 
mings’s steam-grapple. This machine has been 
able, so far, to do its work without protection 
against the currents; but, should the force of 
the water become too violent, as it is probable 
it may in some parts of Hell-Gate, it is pro- 
posed to shut out the currents by a network 
of chains, with one side resting upon the bot- 
tom, and one side buoyed up bya boat. A 
similar chain-netting was devised for the pur- 
pose of excluding currents from the lower part 
of the drill-cupola, if this should ever become 
necessary. 

The construction of the scow-drill machine 
was commenced in July, 1869, and, after long 
experiments upon the drills, to determine the 
weight and size of point required, and upon 
the explosive power of nitro-glycerine, the 
practical work was commenced in May, 1871, 
upon Diamond Reef, near the mouth of the 
East River. The surface of this rock had first 
to be dredged ; it was then drilled with holes 
7 to 13 feet deep by 44 inches diameter at the 
surface and 84 inches at the bottom, and 
blasted with 30 to 55 pounds of nitro-glycer- 
ine charges. During the same year operations 
were carried on in alternation upon *Coentie’s 
Reef. This reef was broken up, during two 
working-seasons, with.400 charged holes and 
56 surface-blasts, and the consumption of 22,- 
606 pounds of nitro-glycerine. Owing toa blun- 
der in the title of the appropriation bill, the 
dredging was obliged to be left over, in part, 
until 1875. In Hell-Gate the Frying-Pan was 
leveled in July, 1872, with 17 holes and 11 sur- 
face-blasts. Pot Rock was commenced upon 
August 5th. The number of blasts was 40 
holes blasted and 60 seam and 24.surface-blasts. 
During the labors here sixteen collisions oc- 
curred; two of the vessels were sunk, and 
one of them, being driven under the scow, 
carried away the dome, which was recovered, 
considerably injured, in 80 feet of water. 


‘Work was remitted upon these rocks until 


stricter regulations should be enforced upon 
pilots. Way’s Reef was removed to the depth 
of 26 feet below mean low-tide mark during 
the latter part of 1874. The size of the rock 
rising above that level was 235 feet length by 
115 feet greatest width. The drill-holes were 
262, with an average depth of 8.13 feet and an 
aggregate depth of 2,130 feet. Thirty-five 
hands was the average working-force employed 
on the scow. Computations of Engineer 
Striedinger, in a report to General Newton, 
gave the following numerical a Average : 
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regular distances. The tunnels were carried 
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depth of drill-hole per cubic yard. of rock, 
0.7; average number of pounds of nitro-gly- 
cerine required per yard, 5.54; number of 
feet drilled per machine per shift of 8 hours, 
6.5; average cost per foot of hole drilled, in- 
cluding placing and removing of scow, lower- 
ing and raising cupola, the expenses of drill- 
ing, of sharpening drills, and loss of steel, 
$2.05; cost of dredging and dumping dédris 
per cubic yard, $4.29. 

For the removal of Hallett’s Point Reef a dif- 
ferent method was employed—that of tunnel- 
ing. This plan for the destruction of dangerous 
reefs under water was suggested in1868-by G. 
C. Reitheimer, former superintendent of the 
Holyhead Breakwater Works, and in the same 
year it was advanced by General Alexan- 
der, of the U. S. Engineer Corps, who pro- 
posed it for the removal of Blossom Rock 
in San Francisco harbor, and by A. W. von 
Schmidt for the same object, who projected 
making an excavation deep enough to receive 
the exploded fragments. The plan of each 
was to sink a large shaft of iron or other ma- 
terial to the surface of the rock, and, after so 
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VERTICAL SECTION OF COFFER-DAM AND EXCAVATION AT 
BLOSSOM ROCK, 


adjusting it at the bottom as to prevent the 
entrance of water, to bore downward into the 
interior. Mr. yon Schmidt exploded Blossom 
Rock in 1869 according to this plan, but with- 
out following out his project of a deep excava- 
tion to receive the déb7%s, 

Hallett’s Point Reef has been a serious ob- 
struction in the East Channel, dangerous to 
large and small craft alike; it did not leave 
enough sea-way for vessels floating down with 
the ebb and steering clear of Flood Rock, and 
vessels have often been cast against it; it cre- 
ated, besides, dangerous eddies at either tide, 
particularly a strong drift toward the Frying- 
Pan, when the tide set in from the sound. 
The reef was semicircular in form, 720 feet 


across, and running out 800 feet into the 


channel. 

The work was commenced in July, 1869, by 
the construction of a coffer-dam, of irregular 
pentagonal form, between high and low water 
marks, reaching 95 feet out upon the rock, and 
having a breadth of 145 feet at the shore. The 


. shaft, 105 feet by 95 feet, was sunk to the 


depth of 33 feet below mean low water. Tun- 


nels, 10 in number, were then driven into the 


_ rock and connected by cross-cut galleries at 


out to distances varying from 51 to 126 feet 
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before any transverse sections were made. 
The tunnels radiated from the centre, and the 
galleries followed concentric lines around the 
shaft. As the distance between the tunnels 
became greater, additional branching tunnels 
were made until, at the last, they numbered in 
all 35. There were 10 galleries, whose mean 
distance apart was 25 feet from centre to cen- 
tre. The area covered by the tunnels and 
shaft was 23 acres. ‘Tunnels varied at the 
shaft from 18 to 22 feet high, with an average 
height of 194 feet, and from 9 to 12% feet wide, 
with an average width of 10} feet; but they de- 
creased rapidly as the reef declined, until their 
dimensions were little greater than the head- 
ing. The first gallery had a height of 12 feet 
and a width of 9 feet, but the outer ones were 
much smaller. The number of piers left stand- 
ing was 172. The total length of tunnels was 
4,857 feet, and of galleries 2,568 feet, making 
in all 7,425 feet. 

The process of driving ahead the tunnel was 
by drilling a number of holes converging tow- 
ard each other, and springing out a mass of 
rock, thus creating a cavity, into which the 
surrounding portions could be exploded from 
holes drilled perpendicularly to the face. When 
large charges can be safely used in tunneling, 
the convergent lines are drilled deep around a 
pyramidal mass with a rectangular base, and 
perpendicular holes (one or more) are made 
within the base, and all are charged and fired 
together, thus producing a deep excavation. 
This rapid process could not be much used, 
however, in the Hallett’s Point excavations. 
owing to the danger of heavy charges and si- 
multaneous firing. Charges of not more than 
eight ounces of nitro-glycerine were generally 
employed, and the Bickford fuse used to set 
them off. The cartridges were made with 
cases of pasteboard, coated with an impervious 
composition, and the percussion was produced 
by means of a cap containing fulminate of 


GROUND-PLAN OF TUNNELS AND GALLERIES AT WAL-_ 
LETT’S POINT. a 
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mercury. The explosive material was nitro- 
glycerine and the ees of tithe ois 
ine, except in spots where the rock tg . 
ficiently laminated to require only gunpowde 

Owing to the impracticability of heavy | sts 
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and simultaneous discharges, and of enlarging 
the excavation as it advanced, the progress was 
slow compared with land-tunneling. Up to 
July, 1872, the drilling was mostly done by 
hand. The Burleigh steam percussion-ma- 
chine was then adopted. It proved to be 
much better than the hand-drill, even for the 
small holes required by these operations, drill- 
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BURLEIGH DRILL AT WORK. 


ing 30 feet of holesin eight hours, at a cost of 36 
to 37 cents per foot, including repairs, against 
a cost of 95 cents per foot by the manual pro- 
cess. Experiments were made with the Inger- 
soll percussion-machine, which proved not in- 
ferior to the other; the diamond drill was also 
used, which was found to be an excellent in- 
strument, but useful here only for exploring 
the rock ahead, the varying dip of the rock 
and the frequent quartz-veins rendering it in- 
capable for general work. The new Rand 
drill was employed later, with approved suc- 
cess. 

The bottom was accurately surveyed in 1871, 
and the plans and calculations for the work 
were based on as many as 16,000 sound- 
‘ings. The inclination of the tunnel was varied 
so as always to leave a roof of 6 to 15 feet 
thickness with an average of 10 feet between 
the mine and the water. The tunnels were 
kept free from water by constant pumping ; in 


some of these the floor was inclined so as to’ 


convey off the water. The total mass of the 
reef has been computed at 110,461 cubic yards. 
The utmost care had to be taken not to leave 
too thin a roof, and not to break through the 
roof by too heavy explosions; and the unman- 
ageable character of the rock, which is a very 
hard hornblende gneiss of variable inclina- 
tion, with foliations and intersecting quartz- 
veins, greatly enhanced the difficulties of the 
work. Of the expense of tunneling, blasting 


represented 46 per cent., and the removal of. 


the rock to the shaft 17 per cent. The amount 
of explosives employed was carefully propor- 
tioned to the work done, according to the 
principle that the charges required in blasting 
are proportionate to the cubes of the lines of 
least resistance. The numerical coefficient of 
nitro - glycerine for this rock expressed in 
pounds, that is, the weight required for a line 
of least resistance of one foot, General Newton 
donna by experiment to be 038. This into .75 


Shih L® x .038 x .75), 
insufficiency of the appropriations of 
3S greatly delayed the work. The 


e amount required in pounds of dyna-- 


higher, accompanied by a thick cloud of bla 


amount of rock excavated and carried away 
through the shaft was 47,461 cubic yards, 
leaving only about 30,000 yards to be dredged 
away, provided that the shattered masses were 
not heaped together upon the bottom by the 
explosion—a result which General Newton 
sought to avoid by distributed charges. When 
the works were ready for the explosion, which 
was to shatter the remaining shell of the reef, 
the pillars and roof were charged with a mul- 
titude of small charges of explosive material 
distributed all through the remaining rock, 
and every charge was connected with an elec- 
tric wire, excepting a certain number which 
were not primed, but must explode from the 
concussion. In the concluding portion of the 
work there were 67 men employed, 3 foremen, 
17 miners and chargers, and 47 helpers. The 
engineers in charge were: John Newton, lieu- 
tenant-colonel of “engineers, brevet major-gen- 
eral; James Mercur, captain of engineers; Jo- 
seph H. Willard, first-lieutenant of engineers; 
Julius H. Striedinger, civil engineer, assistant ; 
Bernard F. Boyle, mining engineer, overseer ; 
James Quigley and Robert 8. Burnett, assist- 
ants. Captain William H. Heur was for a long 
time resident engineer at Hallett’s Point. The 
minimum amount of explosive material would 
have been employed if every square pier had 
received one charge in its centre, and every 
oblong pier two charges; but General Newton 
determined to decrease the lines of least resist- 
ance by using a greater number of blasts, and 
thus diminish the vibratory and disturbing 
effect upon the reef. 

The day before the blast the water was let 
into the mine by means of a siphon over the 
coffer-dam. The explosion was delayed until 
Sunday, by reason of a delay in the delivery of 
explosives, and General Newton received many 
remonstrances against firing the mine on that 
day, but refused decidedly to risk the lives of 
his men by a day’s delay. The holes were di- 
vided into 184 groups of 20 holes each, every 
eighth group having a separate battery ; and all 
the wires were conducted over a plate or cross- 
bar in the bomb-proof near the shaft, which 
acted as a circuit-closer and effected the simul- 
taneous ignition of all the primers. This plate 
was also made the means of establishing the 
voltaic current; for when the operator, Gen- 
eral Newton, touched the key of his battery, 
it caused a torpedo to explode which broke a 
cord, by which the plate was suspended, and 


it falling plunged a number of pins, with which 


its under side was studded, into small cups of 
mercury, thus generating the electricity which 
exploded the mine. At 2.51 p.m., the hour 
of high tide, September 24th, the blast took 
place. The explosion lasted three seconds. 
It was marked by a vast mass of foaming wa- 
ter, composed of numerous distinct spouts, ris- 
ing up in the air to the height of 40 or 50 feet, 
above which issued fragments of rock mingled 
with mud, which were projected 15 or 20 ae 
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smoke. The vibration of the earth was very 
slight, the least tremor and alow booming sound 
only being experienced in the city of New York; 
yet the shock was perceptible at a considerable 
distance in some directions, even as far as 
Springfield in Massachusetts. No damage re- 
sulted to property in the neighborhood. The 
amount of explosive material discharged was: 
dynamite, 28,901 pounds; rendrock-powder, 
9,0614 pounds; vulcan-powder, 14,244 pounds : 
total quantity, 52,2064 pounds. The explosives 
were contained in 138,596 cartridges. The 
number of separate blasts was 4,462, and the 
number of charged holes 4,427, of which 3,645 
were primed; the holes were 2 or 8 inches in 
diameter, and of 9 feet average depth; they 
were made from 6 to 10 feet apart. The 
blasts were connected together by 100,000 feet 
of wire, and with the batteries, of which thero 
were 64 with 960 cells, by 120,000 feet of lead- 
ing-wire. Tho usual charge was three car- 
tridges with a primer of dynamite, which was 
exploded by the percussion of fulminate of mer- 
cury, discharged by the voltaic current. Rend- 
rock and vulcan powders were found preferable, 
notwithstanding their inferior explosive power, 
to the liquid nitro-glycerine. The concussion 
was not greater than was expected by the engi- 
neers, although great fears had prevailed among 
the people. The success of the explosion was 
greater than the engineers had looked for, the 
rock being broken into smaller fragments, and 
sottling to a greater depth, than was expected, 
Before the middle of 1874 the explosive sub- 
stances used almost altogether in the blasts was 
nitro-glycerine. Mica-powder, giant-powder, 
several thousand pounds of rendrock, and 
finally a large amount of vulcan-powder, all 
compounds of nitro-glycerine, were afterward 
employed. The latter compounds, it was de- 
monstrated, though possessing less explosive 
power than nitro-glycerine, did more effective 
work; and that notably of vulcan-powder, cost- 
ing less than one-half the price of nitro-glycer- 
ine per pound, ten ounces would break as much 
rock as eight of the pure substance. 

The total amount of money appropriated by 
Congress for the East River and Hell-Gate im- 
PES, from 1868 to 1876 inclusive, has 

een $1,940,000, viz.: In 1868, $85,000; 1869, 
$180,000; 1870, $250,000; 1871, $225,000; 
1872, $225,000; 1878, $225,000; 1874, $250,000; 
1875, $250,000; 1876, $250,000. The sum ex- 
pended up to the time of the Hallett’s Point 
explosion was nearly $1,717,000. The princi- 
pal part of the remainder of the appropriation 
already made will probably be consumed in 
the dredging of Hallett’s Point Reef. The esti- 
mated cost of completing the improvements 
(from the date of August 1, 1876) is $5,189,- 
120, and the estimate of the entire cost about 
$6,926,000. The obstruction which is to be 
next operated upon is the great sunken Flood 
Reef, which has nearly three times the-area of 

the demolished Hallett’s Point Reef. 
_ The entire commercial results of opening up 
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a safe passage for vessels of every size through 
Hell-Gate cannot be predicted with any cer- 
tainty. The transoceanic trade may not be di- 
verted to any considerable extent from its old 
route; and, if it is drawn into this new thor- 
oughfare, it will probably be by slow degrees. 
The fogs of Long Island Sound, with its crook- 
ed channel and rocky shores, would prevent the 
ocean-ships from using this road for the sake 
of the 200 or 300 miles that would be gained ; 
and the risk and inconvenience of crowding 
the East River with shipping would be another 
deterring cause. On the other hand, the con- 
venience of the immediate connection, which 
could be made with the railroads, and the long 
extent of wharfage which could be utilized in 
the upper East River, would act as strong at- 
tractions. But ifthe improvements were made 
simply for the benefit of the coastwise trade, 
no doubt can be entertained of their importance 
and utility. 

HEMANS, COnartes, Istporz, a_ British 
scholar; died in Bagni di Lucca, Italy, Octo- 
ber 26, 1876. He was the son of Mrs. Felicia 
Hemans, the well-lknown poetess. He left 
England early in life, and, after residing in 
various parts of Europe, finally fixed his abode 
in Italy, chiefly in Rome, where he soon be- 
came known as a scholar of considerable his- 
toric and archeological attainments. He was 
the author of ‘‘ Catholic Italy,” ‘ A History of 
Ancient and Medisval Christianity and Sacred 
Art in Italy” (2 vols., embracing a period 
from a. p. 900 to 1500), and “Historic and 
Monumental Rome.” He was also a regular 
contributor to the Academy. 

HENDRICKS, Tomas Anprews, an Amer- 
ican statesman, born in Muskingum County, 
Ohio, September 7, 1819. In 1822 his father 
settled in Shelby County, Ind. Thomas grad- 
uated at South Hanover College in 1841, stud- 
ied Jaw at Chambersburg, Pa., was admit- 
ted to the bar there in 1848, and returned to 
Indiana to practise. In 1845 he was elected 
to the Legislature, and in 1850 a delegate to 
the State Constitutional Convention. From 
1851 to 1855 he represented the Indianapolis 
district in Congress, from 1855 to 1859 was 
Commissioner of the General Land-Office, and 
from 1863 to 1869 was a member of the United 
States Senate, in which he was regarded as the 
Democratic leader. He served in the Com- 
mittees on Claims, Public Buildings, the Ju- 
diciary, Public Lands, and Naval Affairs. He 
was strongly opposed to the Republican plan 
of reconstruction, and held that the prosperity 
of the white people of the South was of more 
importance than that of the negroes. He op- 
posed the exalting of the freedmen into a gov- 
erning class, while a part of the white people 
were to be disfranchised. He also took ground 


against the proposed amendments of the Con- 


stitution, believing that the foundations of 
overnment ought not to be disturbed during 
the war or immediately after its close. He 
supported measures necessary to maintain the 
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prosecution of the war, In the Democratic 

‘ational Convention of 1868, which assembled 
in Tammany Hall, Now York, Mr, Hondricks 
was « lending candidate for the presidential 
nomination, On the twenty-first ballot he re- 
ooived 182 votes, while General Hancock ro- 
ovived 1854. It seemed probable that Mr, 
Hlondricks would be the choice of the conven. 
tion, when the name of Horatio Seymour was 


brought forward, and unanimously agreed 
upon, As the Domocratio candidate for Goy- 


ernor of Indiana, Mr, Hondricks was defeated 
in 1860 by Henry L, Lane, and in 1868 by 
Oonrad Baker, but in 1872 was elected for the 
torm onding January 1, 1877. Prior to the 
assombling of the National Democratic Con- 
vontion in St, Louis, in July, 1876, Governor 
Hondricks’s name was prominently brought 
forward for the first place on the ticket, but Mr. 
Tildon became the nominee for President, and 
Governor Hendricks was chosen as the candi- 
dato for Vice-President, (lor Governor Hen- 
drioks’s views on finances and other public 
nestions, see his letter of acceptance. For 
tho result of the election, see Unirmp Srarns.) 
HENNEBERG, Ruponr, a Gorman painter, 
born September 13, 1826; died in Brunswick, 
his native town, September 14, 1876. Having 
finished his studies, ho held for one year a 
sae as auditor in the cireuit court in 
Brunswick; and in 1850, following his own in- 
élinations, devoted himself to the study of art 
in tho academy at Antwerp. In the following 
your he went to Paris, where he became a pu- 
pil of Couture, In 1861 he went to Italy and 
spont two winters in Rome, devoting himself 
to the study of the works of the old masters, 
and particularly of Titian, After a short resi- 
dence in Munich, ho went to Berlin in 1866, 
and to Rome in 1878, where he remained up to 
a short time before his death. In 1867 he 
sont, to the Paris Exhibition his “ Wild Hunts- 
man,” whieh gained for him a medal and con- 
siderable reputation, In the following yoar 
appeared his “Ohase after Fortune,” for which 
ho received a gold medal in Berlin, and the art 
modal of the Vionna Exposition, and which 
placed him in the front rank of German ar- 


tists. 
HERBERT, Sir Prroy Earrvon, a British 
éneral, born in 1822; diod October 7, 1876. 
Ile was the second son of the second Karl of 
Powis; entered tho army in 1840, and rapidly 
advanced, Ifo sorved in the Katlro War of 
1851 to 18538, and in the expedition into the 
Orange River sovereignty. Ile took part in 
the aanan War, was wounded at the Alma, 
and distinguished himself at Inkerman and at 
vastop Tle afterward served in India, 
whon he took part in various affairs and skir- 
shes, He was Treasurer of the Household 
and became major-goneral in’ 1868, 
your he married the only child 
Kerry, He was M, P. for Lud- 


the 
in 185460, and from 1865 up to his death 
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HEUGLIN, Turopor von, a German ex- 
plorer, born March 20, 1824; died November 5, 
1876. After having passed through the gym- 
nasium, he devoted himself to the study of the 
natural sciences, particularly pharmacy, and 
then made extensive travels through Europe. 
The year 1850 saw him in Egypt, Arabia, and 
on the shores of the Red Sea. Prepared by 
his study of the Oriental languages and cus- 
toms, and well acquainted with life in the 
Hast, he was in 1852 attached to the Austrian 
consulate in Khartoom, as secretary to the 
consul, Dr. Reitz, and, on his journey thither, 
had occasion to visit some very interesting re- 
gions, Ilo remained for some time in Dongola, 
and visited the oasis K1-Khib and the plain of 
Bajuda, His first enterprise, together with 
Dr. Reitz, was an official journey to Abyssinia, 
through entirely unknown regions. After the 
death of Dr. Reitz, Heuglin became consul. He 
brought with him from this journey numerous 
interesting scientific notes, which he published 
under the title of “Reisen in Nordostatrika” 
(1857). Tis next journey was into the terri- 
tory of the White Nile, and to Kordofan, from 
which he brought back a large number of in- 
toresting animals, both living and dead, which 
he sent to the Zodlogical Garden in Vienna. 
In his “Systematische Uebersicht der Vogel 
Nordostafrikas” (1854), he mentioned 754 dis- 
tinct species of birds. In 1857 he traveled 
over the west coast of the Red Sea and the 
Somali coast. The results of this journey he 
described in Petermann’s A/ittheilungen for 
1860 and 1861, In 1861 he set out on a jour- 
ney from Kgypt into the interior of Africa, to 
determine the fate of the celebrated explorer, 
Kdward Vogel. Among his companions wero 
fi number of men distinguished as explorers, 
among them Tansal, Steudner, Schubert, and 
Kinzelbach, while he was afterward joined by 
Munzinger Bey. After traveling through 
Abyssinia and the neighboring countries of 
the Gallas, the Bogas, and the Kunamas, meet- 
ing with a very friendly reception on the part 
of King Theodore of Abyssinia, they returned 
and arrived again in Khartoom in July, 1862. 
In the beginning of 1863 we find Heuglin and 
Steudner again as members of the expedition 
of the Dutch lady Miss Tinné to the Bahr-el- 
Ghasal, the western tributary of the White 
Nile. Houglin returned alone to Khartoom in 
March, 1864, Steudner having died the previous 
your. In November of the same year he was 
in Suez, whence he returned to Europe in 1865. 
He now devoted himself entirely to working 
up the scientific material which he had brought 
home from his journeys; first making journeys 
to France, Holland, and Northern Germany, 
everywhere comparing the libraries of those ~ 
countries. He then published the “Reise 
nach Abessinien und den Gallalindern” (1868), 
“Ornithologie Nordostafrikas ” (57 on 


lichen Zuflisse des Weissen Nil” (1869 
1870 and 1871 he made two trips to the: N 


_ died June 12, 1876. 
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ern Ocean, the first to Spitzbergen and the other 
to Nova Zembla, which he described in ‘ Rei- 
sen nach dem Nordpolarmeer in den Jahren 
1870 und 1871” (8 vols., 1872-74). In the 
beginning of 1875 he again set out for Africa, 
in order to explore the unknown territory of 
the Beni-Amér, and in the latter part of that 
year accepted an invitation to enter the service 
of the Khedive. 

HODGSON, Witr1am Nicuotson, M. P., 
born in 1801; died April 2, 1876. In politics 
he was a Conservative, and proclaimed himself 
in favor of ‘‘strict neutrality in our diplomatic 
intercourse.” He sat in Parliament for Car- 
lisle from 1847 to 1852, being defeated in the 
latter year. Being returned by the same con- 
stituency, he represented them from March, 
1857, to April, 1859, when he was again de- 
feated. In July, 1865, he was again returned, 
and retained his seat until 1868, when he was 
once more rejected. In November, 1868, he 
was returned for Kast Cumberland, a few days 
subsequent to his defeat at Carlisle. 

HOGG, Sir James Werr, Bart., a British 
statesman, born in 1790; died May 27, 1876. 
He received his early education at Dr. Bruce’s 
Academy, Belfast, and afterward studied at 
Trinity College, Dublin. Having been called 
to the bar, he went to India in 1814, and ob- 
tained a large and lucrative practice at the 
Calcutta bar. In 1822 he accepted the ap- 
pointment of Register of the Supreme Court 
of Judicature, Calcutta, which he held until 
his return home in 1888. In 1834 he entered 
the House of Commons as member for Beverly. 
This town he represented until 1847, when he 
was elected a member for Honiton, for which 
borough he sat until the general election in 
1857, when he was defeated by two votes. He 
was elected a director of the East India Com- 
pany in 1839, of which he was throughout his 
career one of the leading spirits, and its prin- 
cipal spokesman in the House of Commons. 
In 1858, when the Government of India was 
transferred to the crown, he was elected a 
member of the Council of India, in which he 
sat until 1873, when he resigned. In politics 
he was a liberal Conservative, and was a stanch 
supporter and friend of Sir Robert Peel, from 
whom he received a baronetcy in 1846. He is 
succeeded by his eldest son, Sir James Mac- 
Naghten Hogg, chairman of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works. ; 

HOLZGETHAN, Lupwie, Freiherr von, an 
Austrian statesman, born October 1, 1810; 
He entered the service of 
the state in 1831, was appointed Councilor of 
Finance in Verona in 1850, and President of 
Finance in Venice in 1852. In 1870 he became 
Minister of Finance for Austria proper, first 
under Potocki, and then under Hohenwart, 
after whose retirement in October, 1872, he 
was for a time president of the ministry. In 
January, 1872, he became Minister of Finance 
for the empire. He was created a knight (Rit- 


_ ter) in 1855, and a baron (Freiherr) in 1865. 
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HORSMAN, Epwarp, a British statesman, 
born in 1807; died December 1, 1876. He was 
educated at Rugby, was admitted to the Scotch 
bar in 1881, and was one of the commissioners 
to inquire into the state of the Kirk of Scot- 
land. In 1836 he was elected to Parliament 
from Cockermouth, which he represented un- 
til the general election in 1852, when he was 
defeated. But early in the following year he 
was returned for Stroud, and was one of the 
members of that constituency until 1868, when 
he was again defeated. In May, 1869, he was 
returned from Liskeard, which borough he 
represented up to his death. In polities he 
was a Liberal. He was sworn a privy-coun- 


-cilor in 1855, being appointed at the same time 


Chief Secretary for Ireland, which position he 
resigned in 1857. 

HOWE, Samuert Griptey, an American phi- 
lanthropist; died in Boston, January 9th. He 
was born in that city, November 10, 1801. He 
studied in the Boston Grammar-School, thence 
went to Brown University, where he graduated 
in 1821, and studied medicine in Boston. In 
1824 he went to Greece, and served as a sur- 
geon in the patriot army, and in various oth- 
er capacities, till 1880. In 1831 he returned 
to the United States, and soon became inter- 
ested in the project for establishing an insti- 
tution for the blind in Boston. He accepted 
the charge of it, and embarked at once for 
Europe, to acquire the necessary information 
and engage teachers, visiting the schools of 
France and England for this purpose. While 
in Paris he was made President of the Polish 
Committee, and undertook to carry and dis- 
tribute funds for the relief of the detachment 
of the Polish army which had crossed inte 
Prussia. In the discharge of this duty he was 
arrested and imprisoned for about six weeks 
by the Prussian Government. He was then 
liberated, and escorted over the French frontier 
by night. In 1832 the Perkins Institution fo1 
the Blind, in Boston, was put in operation 
under his charge. One of his greatest achieve- 
ments was the successful education of Laura 
Bridgman, the blind deaf-mute, who was 4 
pupil in this institution and whose instruc- 
tion was undertaken by Dr. Howe personally. 
She was born at Hanover, N. H., Decembe 
21, 1829. Up to the age of two years she pos. 
sessed all her faculties, but a severe illness 
at' that time occasioned the loss of sight and 
hearing, and consequently of speech, while 
the sense of smell was also destroyed, and thai 
of taste greatly impaired. She recovered het 
health gradually, but none of her lost senses 
were restored. She entered the institution 
when she was eight years old, and soon ace- 
quired such a familiarity with the building and 
its various apartments that she could wander 
at will through it unattended. Dr. Howe re- 
solved to undertake the task of instructing 
her, a work which until that time had neve1 
been attempted with success, . The first ster 
was to teach her the names of objects: for 
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this purpose an object with which she was 
familiar, such as a fork or spoon, and with its 
name in raised letters, was put into her hand. 
This was repeated many times and with differ- 
ent objects, till she had learned that the word 
bore some relation to the object. As yet, how- 
ever, her idea of this relation was very vague. 
The next step was to present her the separate 
letters in relief, at first so arranged as to form 
the name of an object which she knew. Find- 
ing that she recognized the word, her teacher 
disarranged the letters, and taking her hands 
in his own, proceeded to reconstruct the word, 
causing her to observe each letter which com- 
posed it; having done this several times, she 
constructed the word herself without assist- 
ance. The same process was then repeated 
with other words, and before the close of her 
lesson the idea had evidently dawned upon 
her mind that this was the means by which she 
could communicate her own thoughts to 
others. This process was continued until she 
had become familiar with a considerable num- 
ber of words. She was then furnished with 
type having the letters in relief, and a board 
which had been pierced with holes for the 
reception of the type. Objects known to her 
were then presented, and she would compose 
the names with the type. This afforded her 
great delight. She was next taught the man- 
ual alphabet, which she acquired very readily. 
This having been attained, her teacher pre- 
sented her with an object with which she was 
not familiar, and left her for a time to inform 
herself concerning its form and use. ‘The 
teacher then spelled its name with the manual 
alphabet, the child following each letter till 
she had comprehended that it was the name 
of the object, when she herself spelled it in 
the samme way, then composed it with her 
types, and finally, as if to make assurance 
doubly sure, placed the words thus composed 
by the side of the object. All this was ac- 
complished in the first three months. The 
same course, together with some lessons on 
the physical relations of objects, was con- 
tinued through the year. Laura never wearied 
of this instruction, but when left to herself 
was constantly spelling words either with her 
type or the manual alphabet. Her instruction 
was confined for the first two years to the 
names of objects; the attempt was then made 
to instruct her in their qualities, and sub- 
sequently in their relations to each other. 
There were many difficulties connected with 
‘each step, but patience and perseverance over- 
came them all. She was next taught to write, 
and her first effort was to write a letter un- 
assisted to her mother. She subsequently ac- 
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prominent part in founding the experimental 
school for the training of idiots which resulted 
in the organization, in 1851, of the Massachu- 
setts School for Idiotic and Feeble-Minded 
Youth. He was actively engaged in the anti- 
slavery movement, and was a Free-soil candi- 
date for Congress from Boston in 1846. He 
engaged earnestly in the sanitary movement 
in behalf of the soldiers during the civil war. 
In 1867 he again went to Greece as bearer of 
supplies for the Cretans in their struggle with 
the Turks, and subsequently edited in Boston 
The Oretan. In 1871 he was one of the com- 
missioners to visit Santo Domingo and report 
upon the question of the annexation of that 
island to the United States, of which he be- 
came an earnest advocate. He published an 
“* Historical Sketch of the Greek Revolution” 
(1828), and a ‘‘Reader for the Blind,” in 
raised characters (1839). In 1843 Dr. Howe 
married Julia Ward, an American poetess, who 
survives him. 

HUNGARY, a kingdom of Europe, and one 
of the two main divisions of the Austro-Hun- 
garian monarchy. (All the affairs which are 
common to the entire monarchy have been 
treated of under the head of Austria.) As the 
Military Frontier, which had formerly its own 
administration, has been wholly incorporated, 
partly with Hungary proper and partly with 
Croatia and Slavonia, the lands of the Hunga- 
rian crown now consist of three large historic 
divisions, namely : 


DIVISIONS, Area, Population in 1869. 
Hungary proper............. 87,046 11,530,897 
Mransylvamiar.....\sniclesiiciec fale 2217 2}115,024 
Croatia and Slavonia ........ 16,782 1,864,084 
TROLAM teste ste'sts cle'a:oisicis\e 125,045 15,509,455 


The Hungarian ministry, as reconstructed on 
October 20, 1875, was composed as follows: 
1. President of the Ministry, Koloman Tisza; 
2. Minister near the King’s person (ad latus), 
Baron Wenckheim ; 3. Minister of Finance, 
Koloman Szell; 4. Minister of the Interior, 
Koloman Tisza; 5. Minister of Education and 
Public Worship, Dr. Augustin Trefort ; 6. Min- 
ister of Justice, Bela Perczel; 7. Minister of 
Public Works, Thomas Pechy; 8. Minister of 
Agriculture, Industry,‘and Commerce, Baron 
Simonyi; 9. Minister of Croatia and Slavonia, 
Count Pejacsevitch; 10. Minister for the De- 
fense of the Country, B. Szende von Kevesztes. 
Besides its share in the common debt of the 
monarchy, Hungary has a special debt, amount- 
ing, at the end of 1870, to near 700,000,000 | 
florins (including a debt of 269,000,000 florins 
for redeeming real estate and commuting the 
wine-tithes). The assets of the state were es- 
timated at 696,600,000 florins. 

The aggregate length of railways open for 
traffic was, on January 1, 1876, 6.415 kilome- 
tres (1 kilometre = 0.62 mile). The number 
of private and official letters, newspapers, 
etc., was 76,672,000. The length of telegraph- 
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wires, in January, 1875, was 48,167; of tele- 
graph-lines, 14,333 kilometres. The number 
of telegraph-stations was 837. 

The most important events in Hungary dur- 
ing the year related to the negotiations for 
the renewal of the “‘ Ausgleich,” or compact 
with Austria, which, in some shape or another, 
claimed attention during the whole year, and 
to the discussions concerning the attitude of 
the country toward the insurrectionary move- 
ments in the Herzegovina and Servia. The 
“ Ausgleich” is a treaty or common constitu- 
tion defining the relations of the Austrian Em- 
pire and the kingdom of Hungary. It formed 
a part of the plan of adjustment by which the 
claims of the two states were brought into 
harmony, and Hungary obtained autonomy as 
to her own affairs, while she recognized the 
Emperor of Austria as her King, and accepted 
the same laws in matters common to both 
states. It embraces political provisions, re- 
specting the common affairs of the countries, 
the method of their treatment in the delegated 
bodies, and concerning the direction of the 
common jurisdiction ; financial and commercial 
clauses, concerning the adjustment of the pro- 
portion which each division of the state’ should 
pay toward the common expenses; the regula- 
tion of customs and trade; and provisions 
relative to the common defense. This com- 
pact was first concluded in 1867, to last for a 
period of ten years. In anticipation of its ex- 
piration in 1877, the cabinets of the two states 
began, before the close of the year 1875, to 
make preparations for renewing it. Hungary 
had made new demands in the renewal of the 
treaty for changes in the financial clauses, and 
had formed a project for the establishment of 
an independent national bank in Hungary, 
whose notes should be held as equal in all re- 
spects to those of the Austrian bank. On the 
2d of January the cis-Leithan ministers went 
to Pesth to consult with the Hungarian min- 
istry respecting the renewal of the treaty. 
They were there presented by the Hungarian 
Minister of Commerce, Simonyi, with the pro- 
ject which had been adopted by the Hungarian 
Ministerial Council on the 80th of December. 
At the end of March the Hungarian ministers 
visited Vienna, where the subjects which had 
been considered in the*conference of January, 
at Pesth, were again discussed in the presence 
of the Emperor. The negotiations proceeded 
harmoniously, with every prospect of a speedy 
satisfactory adjustment, till about the 18th or 
20th of April. On the 18th the directors of 
the bank in Vienna held a meeting for the dis- 
cussion of the Hungarian project for a bank, 
the result of which was a decision to oppose 
the proposition. On the 22d of April Minister- 
President Tisza, having returned to Pesth, in- 
formed the delegation of Liberal members of 
the Diet that he had told the King that he 
neither could accept, nor advise the Parliament 
to accept, the compromise under the condi- 
tions which he had found to be the ones ac- 
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ceptable to the Austrian Government. On th 
24th the Hungarian Ministerial Oouncil ap 
proved a declaration that the Austrian propo 
sitions could only afford the basis for futur 
negotiations; if the Hungarian demand, nov 
reduced to a minimum, could not be granted 
the cabinet would retire from office. By th 
influence of Count Andrassy, who saw the ne 
cessity, in view of the pending difficulties ii 
the East, of securing harmony in the empire 
and who declared that if Tisza and his col 
leagues went out of office he would also resign 
another conference was held, and an adjust 
ment was made on the 2d of May, by which th 
compact was renewed in all its important point 
for ten years longer. The proportion whic! 
each country should contribute to common ex 
penses was settled to remain as before. Th 
question respecting the consumption tax wa 
left as it was; on the question of the custom 
duties, Austria made a concession in the matte: 
of an indemnification for repaid indirect taxe 
in case of export, amounting to about one ant 
a half million of florins annually in favor of 
Hungary. The demand of Hungary for an in 
dependent bank was not granted, and the unit} 
of the bank of issue and of the standard o 
valuation was adhered to. Whether a part o 
the metallic reserve should go to Pesth wa 
left to be decided in the negotiations of Hun 
gary with the national bank for the prolonga 
tion of the privilege, which it was expectec 
would be completed during the year. - : 
The result of the negotiations was not sat 
isfactory to the Hungarians, and Tisza wa 
obliged to defend his course to his friends 
He said, in a conference of his party, May 6th 
that it had been a question whether they 
should reject what they could obtain and ex 
pose the land to all the consequences of suck 
an act, or should accept the compact and de 
fend themselves before the Diet. The latte: 
course had been adopted: first, because, al 
things considered, the compact contained 
not unimportant advance upon the presen 
conditions; and, second, because, more thar 
any other country, Hungary needed peace, anc 
it was the present duty of the Government t« 
see that the whole power of the monarchy. 
unimpaired by division, be exerted for peace 
The Liberal deputy Jokay also advised his 
friend to accept the compromise, because nc 
better adjustment could be reached. The posi. 
tion and action of the ministers were sustained 
by the House of Deputies, May 11th. Never. 
theless, about seventy members of the major- 
ity, who were not present at the sitting of the 
House, dissented, and endeavored to form ¢ 
party in opposition to the course of the min- 
istry. Negotiations relating to the further 
solution of the question of the bank were con- 
tinued till near the close of the year, the Hun- 
garians continuing to press their demand fox 
the reorganization of the national bank in a 
dual shape. In the mean time three fractions 
of the Constitutional party in the Austrian 
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House of Deputies had combined to resist the 
ratification and execution of the compact. The 
directors of the national bank gave unfavor- 
able answers to the propositions made to them 
by the Hungarian ministry, and refused to con- 
sider the question of a dual bank. A new difli- 
culty had also arisen with reference to the ad- 
justment of the debt of eighty millions owed by 
the state to the bank. The Austrians claimed 
that Hungary should be charged with a propor- 
tion of the debt, while the Hungarians refused 
to acknowledge the obligation. The Austrian 
ministry were placed in an embarrassing posi- 
tion, since on one side they had pledged them- 
selves to their Hungarian colleagues to support 
the compact, and on the other hand they 
could not afford to break with their party at 
home. With a view to effect another compro- 
mise, corresponding to the demands of the 
Austrian Oonstitutional party, they visited 


Pesth, December 8d, to ask that certain 
“technical modifications” might be made in 
the compact. The Hungarian ministers ad- 
hered firmly to their position, and refused to 
recede one step from the stipulations which 
had been made in May. In consequence of 
this condition of affairs, both the Austrian and 
Hungarian ministers sent i in their resignations. 
At the close of the year the Emperor had not 
accepted the resignations, and was seeking 
means to adjust the difficulty. 

The situation of Hungary, with its borders 
touching those of the European provinces of 
Turkey, causes it to take a peculiar interest in 
all questions and movements connected with 
those provinces. Consequently the discussions 
concerning the Eastern question, which filled 
so large a place in the history of all European 
countries during the year, were watched by 
the Hungarian Parliament and people with 
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reat interest, and the ministers were often 
questioned on the subject. In February the 
matter of the payment of 100,000 florins, 
spent for the subsistence of Bosnian refu- 
gees in Hungary, formed one of the items of 
the account for common expenditures to be 
settled between the finance ministers of the 
two parts of the empire On the 11th of 
March Minister-President Tisza declared in the 
Chamber of Deputies that in case Servia joined 
the insurrection against Turkey, the accord 
of the powers would not be disturbed, and 
Hungary would act only as its own interests 
should « direct. On the 18th of May the dele- 
gations of the two states met at Pesth, to ad- 

t the budget, and at the same time a con- 
erence was held with Andrassy upon_the 
rkish question. On the 14th of June Tisza 
plied i in thé’Chamber of Deputies to an inter- 


pellation by Franzi, respecting the situation in 
Constantinople, that the aim of the Hungarian 
Government was to preserve peace, and avoid, 
at all events, whatever would involve the em- 
pire in embarrassment. On the 4th of July a 
decree was published in the Hungarian official 
paper by the Minister of the Interior, admon- 
ishing the magistrates that they would be held 


responsible for repression and punishment, — 


according to the law, of all movements against 
the peace of Austria with the Porte. Many 
arrests and seizures of arms were made; the 
frontier guards were strengthened, and moni- 
tors were stationed at Semlin. On the 6th of 
July Count Andrassy held a conference with 
the Hungarian ministers, at which a clear un- 
derstanding and full accord were reached with 
reference to Eastern politics. During this 
month (July) the deputy Miletics was arrested 
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in Southern Hungary on a charge of exciting 
agitations and being an agent of the Servian 
Omladina. The minister-president authorized 
a prosecution to be instituted against him. On 
the reopening of the Parliament, September 
28th, the case was referred to the Committee 
on Privileges. They made a report, October 
2d, justifying the arrest, and their report was 
approved by the Chamber. About this time 
Tisza declared in the House of Deputies that 
the Government was in entire accord with the 
policy of Count Andrassy. On the 17th of 
November the minister declared, in answer to 
interpellations by Simonyi and Helfy, that the 
administration must and would treat the East- 
ern question by consideration neither of Rus- 
sian nor of Turkish, but of Austro-Hungarian 
interests. The principles announced by Tisza 
were afterward strongly supported by Si- 
monyi, leader of the Conservative Opposition, 
who defended the policy of peace, and said that 
the interests of the Magyars and the German- 
Austrians were to be regarded as well as those 
of the Slavs. There ‘“‘should be no talk of a 
Magyar-Turkish policy. Austria will, in case 
Russia oversteps her bounds, know how to de- 
fend the interests of the whole state with 
arms, but till then she must observe a friendly 
neutrality toward the southern Slavs. This 
was the true Austro-Hungarian policy in for- 
eign affairs.” A few days after this, in reply to 
an interpellation in reference to some proceed- 
ings of the Austrian Government against the 
Statthalter of Dalmatia, the minister-presi- 
dent stated that while the Hungarian Govern- 
ment was in accord with that of Austria with 
respect to its foreign policy, it had nothing to 
do with Austrian internal affairs. A demon- 
stration of students at Pesth, in the shape of a 
torch-light procession to the Turkish minister, 
was arranged to take place late in October, 
but it was forbidden by the police. Some of 
the adherents of the extreme Left attempted 
to take advantage of this occasion to make 
a demonstration against the ministry and its 
position on the Eastern question, but the au- 
thorities had anticipated such an event, and 
had made ample preparations to repress any 
disorder that might arise. Patrols were sta- 
tioned throughout the city, the streets were 
promptly cleared of disorderly persons, and a 
wholesome impression was made upon the pop- 
ulace. 

The estimates for 1877 were submitted to 
the House of Deputies by the Minister of Fi- 
nance in October. The total expenditure for 
the coming year was calculated at 233,000,000 
florins, and the revenues were estimated at 
218,000,000 florins, leaving a deficit of about 
15,000,000 florins, or about the same as the 
deficit of the preceding year. That the deficit 
was not reduced, was not because the expen- 
ditures had not been lessened, for there was 
an actual reduction in the year’s éstimates 
of administrative expenditures of 4,000,000 
florins; but was partly because of the high 


price of gold, and partly because the estimate 
of the proceeds of various sources of revenu 
had been reduced, which had been set at to 
high a figure in former estimates. The proba 
ble receipts from these sources of revenue ha 
now been calculated on the actual proceeds o 
the last few years, and the minister though 
the calculation would prove a correct one 
He pointed out that there must always be ai 
uncertainty about the revenues of a count? 
depending mainly on agriculture. In spite o 
the floods which had devastated the land in 
the spring, and the frosts which had com 
afterward, the returns of revenue had beet 
beyond all expectation favorable, there havin; 
been a large increase in the nine months pas 
over the receipts for the corresponding perioc 
of the previous year. 

The first session of the Hungarian Diet wa 
dissolved by a royal decree, March 27th. A 
second session was called to meet the nex 
day (the 28th), which after completing a fev 
formalities, adjourned to meet again April 20th 
On the 20th of June the Diet again adjournec 
till September 28th. Aside from the discus 
sions concerning the compact with Austria 
the relations of the kingdom to the Easter 
question, and the adjustment of financial af 
fairs, its proceedings were not of marked im 
portance. On the 20th of January the Hous 
of Deputies approved a proposition of thi 
Government for the redemption of from 20, 
000,000 to 22,000,000 florins out of the proceed: 
of the second half of the rent-loans, to mak 
the beginning of a sinking-fund. On the 16tl 
of February the House of Deputies adopted : 
measure recommended by the ministry to hav 
a register of the services which had been ren: 
dered to the country by Francis Deak enrollec 
among the statutes, and approved of a plar 
for the erection of a monument to Deak by ¢ 
national subscription. 

The floods at the end of February and be. 
ginning of March were very destructive. The 
villages along the banks of the Danube and th« 
Theiss were submerged, hundreds of houses 
were carried away or ruined, and immens« 
quantities of property and crops were de- 
stroyed. The Ofen and Alt-Ofen quarters ot 
Buda-Pesth were overflowed; a hundred man- 
ufactories of Neu-Pesth, and numerous fin¢ 
buildings in the river quarters of the city, 
were undermined ; and 12,000 out of the 18,00¢ 
inhabitants of Alt-Ofen were reported te 
have been rendered homeless. On the 28th 
of February the Emperor devoted 15,000 
eulden to the relief of the sufferers by the 
flood in Pesth and its vicinity, and the Em- 
press added a gift of 10,000 gulden. The Em- 


peror and Empress also bestowed 40,000 florins 
for the relief of the people throughout Hun- 
gary who had been visited by the inundations. 

A remarkable speech was made in February 
by Bishop Herwarth to his electors in Pesth, 
in which among other things he declared him- 
self in favor of the introduction of a law mak- 
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ing civil marriage obligatory, and referred to 
France and Belgium as countries in instance 
to show that the existence of such a law need 
not involve a breach with the Church. 

The ninth International Statistical Congress 
met at Pesth, September 1st, and was opened 
by the Archduke Joseph. 

HUNT, Onartres Sepewicx, died in New 
York, October 15th. He was born at Litch- 
field, Oonn., April 7, 1842. In 1855 he entered 
the Nayal Academy at Annapolis, where he 
remained for two years, and then became a 
student at Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 
At the outbreak of the war he entered the 
navy, and became acting master on the war- 
sloop Juniata, but resigned his commission 
toward the close of the war, and entered Har- 
vard College, where he graduated in 1868. He 
then became a reporter on the New York 
Tribune. For a time he was financial editor 
of the New York Standard, and from 1871 to 
1873 was Albany correspondent of the Trib- 
une, in which capacity he rendered valuable 
service in exposing fraud. In 1873 he became 
an editorial writer on the Tribune, writing 
chiefly upon topics of finance and political 
economy. He was also associated with Mr. 
John IF. Cleveland in the preparation of the 
“Tribune Almanac.” Early in 1876 he joined 
the editorial staff of the New York Times, 
where he continued until his death. Mr. Hunt 
was a thorough and enthusiastic student of 
political economy, and many of his articles 
in the Tribune and in the Times attracted 
wide attention. 

HUSSEIN-AVNI PASHA, a Turkish states- 
man and general, born in 1819; assassinated 
in Oonstantinople, June 16, 1876. In 1850 
he went to Constantinople, where he studied 
law for some time; but, meeting by chance 
one of his townsmen, who was in the military 
school of Harbije-Mekteb, and as the military 
career at that time seemed to offer greater 
inducements to young Turks than that of 
the law, he was easily induced to change his 
career. He graduated from the military school 
in 1842, with the rank of captain on the gen- 
eral staff, and in 1850 became major. He dis- 
tinguished himself in the war in the Crimea, 
in 1856 was the Turkish delegate to the com- 
mission to regulate the Persian frontier, and 
was soon after appointed Director of the Mil- 
itary School of Harbije-Mekteb, and at the 
same time chief of the general staff of the 
army. He took part in the war with Monte- 
negro as commander of a division, and after 
his return was appointed President of the Gen- 
eral War Department, a position ranking next 
to that of Minister of War, which position he 
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held for two years. His renown rapidly in- 
creased, and he particularly succeeded in gain- 
ing the confidence of the two most prominent 
statesmen at that time, Fuad Pasha and Aali 
Pasha. When Fuad Pasha was appointed 
Grand-Vizier, with the portfolio of War, he in- 
duced the Sultan to appoint Hussein-Avni 
Pasha to the position of commanding general 
of the army corps comprising the Guards, and 
at the same time his representative in the min- 
istry of war. This position he held up to the 
fall of Fuad Pasha and Aali Pasha in 1866, 
when he was also compelled to retire. In the 
early part of 1867 he again came into favor, 
being appointed Governor-General of Bosnia, 
which position, however, he never assumed. 
The reason for this was that he was, imme- 
diately after receiving this appointment, in- 
trusted with the chief command of the forces 
in Candia; and, as he was unable to produce 
any favorable results in that island, he was 
recalled in April, 1867, and was placed in com- 
mand of an army corps on the frontier of 
Greece. But owing to dissensions between 
Omer Pasha, his successor, and Aali Pasha, 
the Grand- Vizier, who was his personal friend, 
the former resigned, and Hussein-Avni Pasha 
was again appointed to the chief command of 
the troops in Candia. With the aid of Aali 
Pasha he succeeded in quelling the rebellion, 
and in 1869 was rewarded for his services by 
the position of Minister of War. This position 
he held until the death of Aali Pasha in 1871, 
when he was removed by Mahmud-Nedim 
Pasha, the new Grand-Vizier, and was sent 
into exile, on a charge of misappropriation of 
public moneys. With the accession of Midhat 
Pasha on July 31, 1872, he was permitted to 
return, and when Eessad Pasha was Grand- 
Vizier he was first Minister of the Navy, and 
afterward of War. In February, 1874, he final- 
ly reached the goal of his ambition, and was 
appointed Grand-Vizier. His administration 
was not a successful one, and when in April, 
1875, he was dismissed, it was with the dis- 
pleasure of the Sultan; and, in order to have 
him out of the way, he was shortly after ap- 
pointed Governor-General of Smyrna. This 
position he, however, resigned in May, and 
then made a tour of England and France. In 
August, 1875, he, together with Midhat Pasha 
and Mahmud-Nedim Pasha, all three bitter 
enemies of each other, was called upon to form 
a new cabiet, receiving the department of War, 
which position he retained’ up to his death. 
He was one of the principal actors in the— 
eventful scenes that led to and accompanied 
the overthrow of Abdul-Aziz, whom he did 


not long survive. 


‘fifteen years from December 1 
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IDAHO. The assessment-rolls of the differ- 
ent counties for 1876 were as follows: 


Cash Value of Real 
COUNTIES. and Personal ‘enh aN of 
axes. 

Property. : 
$1,275,608 00 | $28,701 18 
212,572 00 6,597 98 
165,021 00 8,300 42 
641,542 66 21,170 91 
845,920 80 7,956 16 
195,855 00 4,407 68 
298,833 00 8,068 03 
692,324 50 22,500 54 
497,131 00 91942 62 
56,470 00 1,552 93 
$4,881,277 46 $114,198 45 


The receipts into the Territorial Treasury, 
from December 1, 1874, to October 31, 1876, 
were $61,674.28 ; amount on hand, $9,676.77 ; 
total resources, $71,351.05; disbursements, 
$55,496.30; balance, $15,854.75. The bonded 
debt (coin) amounted to $71,386.45 ; the unfund- 
ed debt (currency), consisting of unredeemed 
warrants and accrued interest, was $56,606.82, 
after deducting cash in the Treasury. The Gov- 
ernor, in his message to the biennial session of 
the Legislature, December 4, 1876, says: 

Being unable to meet our obligations at this time, 
it is due to our creditors, as well as to the people 


themselves, whose honor is involved, that at this 
session measures be taken which will afford sufli- 


cient time; and, what is more important still, pro- 


vide the means of payment according to the new 
promises we make, 

It is recommended that an act be passed, supple- 
mental to that of January 8, 1875, providing for a 
new series of ten per cent. gold Goma running 
1876, with interest 
semi-annually, both payable at the Territorial Treas- 
ury. Let the principal of the coin debt, yet unpro- 
vided for, be merged in these bonds. Allow to 
creditors ten per cent. difference upon the principal 
of their old bonds, but none on accrued interest. 

It is also worthy of consideration whether it is 
not sound economy to put the warrant debt into cur- 
rency bonds having sufficient time to run to give us 


_the advantage of growth in population and resources. 


Let this be done, and a sure income provided to pay 
as we go all our current expenses as well as interest. 


This will justify the repeal of the law under which 
_ We now pay ten per cent. interest on warrants which 


we sell at thirty per cent. discount. 


The estimated revenue for the years 1877 
‘and 1878 is as follows: 


rom: property-tax va a.s.si0ssiaue stots, Gee's ares $62,500 
From license and poll tax................0- 28,250 
DODDS ce tae adthoveret ofett greet eteeees $85,750 

The estimated expenditures are : 

ITEMS. Amounts, 
Territonial prisoners. ccs cence cthele cane $10,000 
Interest On bondsis |. Shits fe-tiesiievsleretels clots 13,000 
Halatyiof Controlotyie caer oysteisoi s-5/cievenieleele . 8,000 
Salary Of DreasULer sce sisiceielasieinclsic cisielsiois ie 2,000 
PTIMGING PLANKS, (ws. wetelciatoveelels este vice «-.. 2,000 
Interest on prison-fund warrants. . ' 5,000 

_ Interest on general-fund warrants ++» ~ 8,000 
‘Salary of three district attorneys............ 9,000 
» A DOta iearicetas sictheettaceeNereiates ewe ‘vee $47,000 
’ + 
‘ a - 


The whole number of children in the Terri 
tory, between. the ages of five and eighteer 
years, so far as reported for 1875, was 3,852. 
for 1876 it is 2,777; some of the more popu: 
lous counties not having reported. 

In the former year, the number attending 
school was 2,093 ; receipts, including balances 
$23,734; expenditures, $18,478.63. In 1876 
2,724 were reported as attending school; re 
ceipts, including balances, $36,215.42; expen 
ditures, $16,590.55. Says the superintenden 
in his report: The reports of the county su 
perintendents show, ‘for the most part, but : 
meagre array of figures, which by no mean 
represent the flourishing condition of man; 
schools in the Territory, and the deep interes 
taken in education by the people. ‘This is no 
the fault of the county superintendents, but tha 
of the system under which they are compelle 
to act. The law makes the county superintend 
encies ex-officio appendages to other importan 
and responsible county offices, which confin 
the incumbent to his place of business and to. 
routine of duties; thus rendering the persona 
supervision of schools impossible. The count; 
superintendent can only collate and repor 
such information as he may recive from re 
ports made to him by the trustees of the dif 
ferent school-districts in his county. The lay 
gives to the trustees of the various school-dis 
tricts the entire control and supervision ©: 
schools within their respective districts, as re 
gards the qualifications of teachers and all lo 
cal matters pertaining to education. The sam: 
reflections and remarks will apply with equa 
force to the Territorial Superintendent of Pub 
lic Instruction. He cannot go beyond thi 
souree of information thus furnished, how 
ever much good-will he may bring to th 
task.” 7 . 

A large share of the wealth of Idaho lie 
beneath the soil. The surface has only beet 
sufficiently worked to indicate the rich deposit 
yet awaiting development. Capital, skill, anc 
machinery, are wanted. Owing to the grea 
distance from railroads and navigable streams 
the most enterprising have found almost un 
conquerable discouragement. 

It was proposed to the Legislature to me 
morialize Congress to cause a thorough geolog 
ical survey to be made, as has already beer 
done in other Territories and States; and, a 
soon as resources will permit, to organize ¢ 
Geological and Mining Bureau, for the purpos 
of developing the mines, forming a cabinet of 
ores, and of publishing useful knowledge i 
this most important department of industry. 

Provision was made at the last session of 
the Legislature for a revision and publicatio1 
of the Territorial laws under the supervisio1 
of commissioners, jae 


IGLESIAS, JOSE M. 


IGLESIAS, Josfi Marfa, a Mexican states- 
man, born in Mexico, on January 5, 1822. Be- 
fore completing his twentieth year he was ap- 
pointed professor in the Colleges of San Grego- 
rio and San Ildefonso, both in his native city. 
In the first he occupied the chair of Arts, and 
in the second that of Modern Languages— 
French and English. At the age of twenty- 
two he received his diploma as lawyer, and at 
twenty-four he became Professor of Law. His 
first official position was that of chairman of 
the Board of Aldermen (1846). On the occu- 
pation of the capital of the republic by the 
American troops, in 1847, young Iglesias hast- 
ened to rejoin the Government, for the time be- 
ing established at Querétaro, for which proof of 
loyalty he was rewarded with the position of 
Minister of the Supreme Military Court, and 
shortly afterward with that of Auditor of the 
Army of the East. After the celebrated peace 
treaties he returned to the capital, and was chief 
of a section of the Board of Public Credit, from 
1850 till 1852, in which latter year he was elect- 
ed deputy to Congress, where he won his first 
laurels as an orator of distinction. The year 
1855 saw him at the head of the second section 
of the Ministry of Finance, where his superior 
intelligence, brilliant qualities, and - fidelity, 
elicited the admiration and secured for Iglesias 
the friendship of Don Miguel Lerdo de Tejada, 
elder brother of the late President of Mexico, 
Don Sebastian Lerdo de Tejada, and then minis- 
ter of the department (1856). Under the Co- 
monfort Administration Iglesias was intrusted 
with the portfolio of Justice (1857), and im- 
mediately after the termination of the War of 
Reform he was appointed administrator of the 
public fand. When on May 31, 1863, Juarez was 
constrained to quit the capital, Sefior Iglesias 
followed the fortunes of his chieftain, and dur- 
ing the eventful peregrinations of the national 
Government he was successively Minister of 
Finanee, of Justice, and of Public Works. In 
spite of unusually arduous official duties, he 
found time to devote to writing his monthly 
reviews published under the unassuming title 
of “The Foreign Intervention.” Qn the return 
of the legitimate Government to Mexico, Igle- 
sias was still a member of the cabinet, having 
been, for the third time, appointed to the port- 
folio of Finance, which he now retained until 
his election to the general Congress in 1868. 
In September of that year President Juarez 
made him Minister of the Interior, intrusting 
him provisionally with the portfolio of Justice, 
‘which last post he resigned in October, 1870. 
In 1872 he once more became administrator of 
public funds, and held that office until May 16th 
of the following year, on which day he took 
the accustomed oath preparatory to entering 
upon the high functions of President of the 
Supreme Court of Justice—a post equivalent 
to that of Vice-President of the Republic. 
~ Among the candidates proposed simultaneously 
with Sefior Iglesias for the office was General 
Porfirio Diaz, over whom he obtained a ma- 
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jority of 4,410 votes. Sefior Iglesias has ever 
been a faithful and close student; he has at- 
tained much eminence among the men of letters 
and journalists of his country, and his unaffect- 
ed and forcible eloquence places him in the 
front rank of Mexican parliamentary speakers. 
His whole political career has been an almost 
uninterrupted series of successes. 

ILLINOIS. The State of Illinois is one of 
the most flourishing and progressive in the 
Union. Inthe last two years there have been 
incorporated under the general law 513 com- 
panies for purposes of pecuniary profit, and 
150 for educational, religious, literary, and be- 
nevolent purposes.. There have also been 34 
new railroad organizations formed under the 
railroad act; eleven cities and sixty-one vil- 
lages have organized under the general law for 
that purpose. The name of the town of Mil- 
ton in Coles County has been changed to Hum- 
boldt, New Rutland in La Salle County to 
Rutland, and Clintonville in Kane County to 
South Elgin. The financial condition of the 
State is especially gratifying. On October 1st 
the bonded debt was $1,480,600.27, and there 
had been a reduction of $250,871.88 during 
the year. The last of the State bonds become 
payable after 1879. On December 1, 1874, 
there was a balance of $2,126,532.06 in the 
Treasury, and the receipts from that time to 
September 30, 1876, amounted to $9,262,169,- 
99, making a total of $11,388,702.05. The dis- 
bursements for the same period were $8,979,- 
747.71, leaving a balance on hand of $2,408,- 
954.34. The receipts from the canals for two 
years were $267,828.32 ; disbursements, $171,- 
189.74: net receipts, $96, 638.58. The lock and 
dam across the Illinois River near Copperas 
Creek are nearly completed. The total cost is 
$410,532.29, of which $62,329.80 has been ex- 
pended by the United States Government. 

The amount of money raised for school pur- 
poses was $9,605,623. 90 in 1875, and $9,948,- 
769.64 in 1876, ‘making a total of $19,554, 393. = 
54 for two years, of which $13,977, 901.85 was 
raised by direct taxation. The expenditures 
for school purposes were $8,066,949.97 in 1875, 
and $8,268,539.58 in 1876, or $16,335,489.55 
for the two years. The number of children of 
school age in the State is 978,589, of whom 
687,446, or about 75 per cent., were enrolled in 
the schools during the past year. There are 
twelve charitable and reformatory institutions 
which receive aid from the State, and all are 
reported to be in a satisfactory condition. The 
new asylum for feeble-minded children at Lin- 
coln is nearly finished, as is also the new wing 
of the Southern Insane Asylum at Anna. The 
penitentiary at Joliet contained over 1,600 con- 
victs at the end of the year. The institution 
is overcrowded, and a new prison is in contem- 
plation. The cost of maintenance for each 
oe at Joliet in 1876 was 40% cents per 

ay 

The new Capitol at Springfield, though not 
fully completed, has been occupied by the va- 
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rious departments of the government. The 
total amount expended upon it is $3,482,216.- 
68, and a new appropriation will be required 
to finish it. 

The militia of the State has been greatly in- 
creased during the year, and now consists of 
5,145 men, constituting one brigade of seven 
regiments, three battalions, and eight detached 
companies, or 85 companies in all. These or- 
ganizations are altogether voluntary and inde- 
pendent. 

The crop reports of the year show that there 
were 8,935,686 acres of corn, with a prospec- 
tive yield of 251,066,311 bushels. The es- 
timated area of hay-meadow was 2,518,750 
acres, yielding 3,895,974 tons, of an aggregate 
value of $24,449,057. The total value of hogs, 
on May Ist, was $8,984,647. 

The political canvass of the year was opened 
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by the Independent or Greenback party, which 
held a convention at Decatur in February, and 
nominated Lewis Stewart, of Kendall County, 
for Governor. It also appointed delegates te 
the National Convention of the party, and put 
in nomination candidates for presidential elec- 
tors. 

The Republican State Convention was held 
at Springfield, on May 24th. It appointed del. 
egates to the National Convention at Oincin- 
nati, nominated candidates for presidential 
electors, adopted a platform, and put a State 
ticket into the field. The following were the 
nominations for State officers: For Governor, 
Shelby M. Cullom, of Sangamon Oounty ; for 
Lieutenant-Governor, Andrew Shuman, of 
Oook; for Secretary of State, George H. Har- 
low, of Tazewell; for Auditor of Public Ac: 
counts, Thomas B. Needles, of Washington : 


CHICAGO BEFORE THE FIRE. 


for State Treasurer, Edward Rutz, of St. Olair; 
for Attorney-General, James K. Edsall, of Lee. 
The platform adopted was as follows: 


The Republican party of the State of Illinois, 
through its delegated representatives assembled in 
this, the one hundreth year of the existence of the 
republic, proclaims the following as the foundation 
principles of its faith and practice: 

1. That the doctrine of the inherent sovereignty 
of man leads to a republican form of government, 
as that form furnishing the surest guarantee of im- 
partial protection to property, liberty, and life; that 
our fathers having affirmed the equality of rights of 
all men, regardless of condition or nationality, and 
that affirmation having been, after the lapse of nearly 
a century, embodied as a part of the Constitution of 
the United States, it should be enforced by what- 
ever statutory or executive instrumentality may be 
necessary to insure its vitality. 

2. That the policy of leniency by the Republican 
eae, toward the people recently in rebellion against 

ederal authority having resulted in the death by 


violence of at least 5,000 Unionists, white and black. 
since the commencement of the present policy of 
reconstruction ; also, in placing in power in the 
Lower House of Congress « political party domi. 
nated by ex-Confederates ; and finally in relegating 
back into the control of disloyal whites nearly every 
State reconquered to Federal authority by Wederal 
arms——it is the duty of the Executive branch of the 
Government to extend especial care over Union men 
throughout all the South, so that American citizen 
ship there shall be in name, at least, what it is not 
now in fact—as secure as it is in foreign lands and 
upon foreign seas, 

8. That as the three amendments to the Consti- 
tution of the United States—which may be accepted 
as the crystallization of the blood of brave men— 
require Federal statutes for their enforcement, 80 
too, in their turn, Federal statutes require a Chief 
Executive whose public life is a guarantee of the 
alacrity and fidelity with which he will discharge 
these great public trusts. ’ 

4, That the credit of the General Government, 
under Republican administration, having appreci- 
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ated to a point when tho present rates of interest 
upon United States optional bonds are no longer 
necessary, therefore laws should be passed author- 
izing the s sey funding of such securities into 
longer-time me 3, bearing lower rates of interest. 

5. That it is the duty of the Government of the 
United States to redeem every promise it has made 
in absolute good faith, and we therefore look with 
confidence to the National Republican Convention 
to so solve the difficult problem of the currency that 
the eredit of the nation shall remain untarnished, 
and just regard be maintained for the rights and in- 
terests of all the people, Kast as well as West, North 
as Woll as South; that itis hereby further declared 
that the Republican party has given to the people 
the best’ystem of paper currency ever devised, and 
would deprocate any legislation that might by any 
possibility cause a return to the system of paper 
currenoy in existence before the war. 

6. That tho efforts of President Grant to purify 
the public service by a rigid enforcement of dhe in- 
tornal revenue and customs laws, even to the ex- 
tent of punishment of prominent members of his 
own political party, furnish an example of Executive 
efficiency and impurtiality for which a parallel may 
be sought in vain throughout the records of the 
Democratic party ; and while it has been the aim of 
his administration that no innocent man should be 
convicted, yet it has beon his special order, Let 
no guilty man escape.’ 

7. That the Republican party remembors with 
gratitude the services of those soldiers and sailors 
who upheld the cause of the Union during the late 
war of the rebellion, and we therefore most indig- 
nantly condemn the policy of the Democratic party 
in the national House of Representatives in its re- 
moyal of Union soldiers from positions of honor and 
trust, and the appointment of rebel soldiers in their 
stead, 

8. That as the results of the elections to be held 
the pt yoar for the choice of Representatives 
and Senators in Congress, and President and Vice- 

President of the United States, will determine prac- 
tically the question of the continued preservation or 
possible overthrow of constitutional liberty, the Re- 
publican masses of Llinois are most earnestly re- 
quested to show by their works the same devotion 
to this great cause which they exhibited in 1860 and 
1864, when Abraham Lincoln was their national 
leader, to the end that the broad shield of the Goy- 
ernment of the United States may be continued 
everywhere, over the humblest as well as over the 
most exalted of its citizens, and that the life and the 
death of their martyr President shall not have been 
in vain. 
The Democrats held a convention at Spring- 
field, on the 22d of June, to appoint delegates 
to the National Convention of the party, but 
the regular nominating body gathered in the 
same city, on the 27th of July. The ticket for 
State officers was: For Governor, Lewis 
Stewart, of Kendall Oounty; Lioutenant- 
Governor, A. A. Glenn, of Brown; for Secre- 
tary of State, F. Y. Thornton, of Fulton; for 
Auditor, John Hise, of Oook; for Treasurer, 
George Gundlach, of Olinton; for Attorney- 
General, Edward Lynch, of Lincoln, Tho 
platform was as follows: 
Resolved by the Democracy of Illinois in_conven- 
tion assembled, That tho members of the National 
— Demoeratio Convention at St. Louis deserve the 
4 of the whole country for the manner in 
discharged the duties devolved upon 
and wo hail the result of their action in the 
tif of principles adopted, and the presenta- 
1 of the names of those eminent statesmen, 


1 J. Tilden, of New York, and Thomas A. 
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Mondricks, of Indiana, for the suffrages of the peo- 
ple, as opening up anew and better era in American 
polities, and giving our people an opportunity, by 
the election of these great men to the oflices for 
which they are presented, of restoring prosperity 
once more to the oppressed business interests of the 
land; of redeeming the country from the disgrace 
and infamy of the peculations, robberies, and mal- 
feasances that have tended to disgrace and humble 
us in the estimation of civilized nations, and have 
reduced the industrial classes of our country to the 
verge of poverty, 

hesolved, That we hereby adopt, indorse, and re- 
aflirm the National Democratic platform adopted 
at St. Louis, on the 28th day of June last, and we 
pledge the Democracy of Illinois to codperate with 
their brethren of the whole country in their efforts 
for the election of thea national ticket, und for the 
restoration of honesty and economy in the admin- 
istration of our Government. 

Resolved, That the Democratic party, in present- 
ing candidates for State officers, do pledge our ear- 
nest and hearty support of each and every nominee 
of this convention, and hereby declare that we will 
use our utmost efforts to secure the success of the 
ticket. 

Resolved, That the Democracy of Illinois call upon 
the Legislature to devise some plan by which the 
labor allotted to convicts as a punishment for crime, 
and performed by them under compulsion, shall 
not come in injurious competition with the free 
labor of those who have themselves and families to 
support and educate, as becomes free and enlight- 
ened citizens. 

The last resolution constituted a minority 
report from the Committee on Resolutions, 
but was adopted by the convention. The can- 
didates for Governor and Auditor were those 
of the Independent party, and the effect was 
virtually to merge that organization into the 
Democratic party. ‘ 

The election took place on the 7th of No- 
vember. The returns were officially canvassed 
on the 27th of the same month, the Secretary of 
State, Auditor, Treasurer, and Attorney-Gen- 
eral, constituting the canvassing board, and the 
result was announced by proclamation of the 
Governor. It showed that the total number 
of votes cast for presidential electors was 
552,937, of which 277,226 were for the Hayes 
and Wheeler ticket, 258,602 for the Tilden 
and Hendricks, and 17,109 for the Cooper 
and Cary, making the Republican plurality 
18,624, and majority over all 1,515. The total 
vote for Governor was 551,702, of which Oul- 
lom had 279,266, and Stewart 272,436; major- 
ity for the former, 6,880. For Lieutenant-Goy- 
ernor there were three candidates, and the 
Republican received 278,168 votes, the Dem- 
ocratic 256,084, and the Greenback 17,'788. 
Of the 19 members of Congress elected 12 
were Republicans and 7 Democrats. 
Legislature chosen at the same time has 24 
Democrats, 22 Republicans, and 5 Independ- 
ents in the Senate, and 79 Republicans and 74 
Democrats in the House. This makes the 
total Republican strength 101, Democratic 98, 
and Independent 5, giving the latter the bal- 
ance of power ona joint ballot. As the Legis- 
lature had the task of electing a United States 
Senator, this became a matter of no little im- 
portance in the session of 1877. Sa gl 
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The State Central Committee of the Dem- 
ocratic party held a meeting on the 21st of 
December, and adopted the following resolu- 
tions: 


Resolved, That the committee do hereby affirm 
the constitutional mght of the Senate andthe House 
of Representatives (after the President of the Sen- 
ate shall have opened all the certificates received by 
him) to count the electoral vote for President and 
Vice-President of the United States, and declare the 
result of such count. 

Resolved, That we deny the existence of any con- 
stitutional right or power in the President of the 
Senate of the United States, independently of 
authority from the two Houses, to count sajd votes 
and declare the result thereof, and would regard 
such a proceeding as revolutionary. : 

ftesolved, That we have entire confidence in the 
intelligence and patriotism of Congress and of the 
people, and that in this great, emergency they will 
rise above party, maintain the right, sustain consti- 
tutional liberty, and that Congress will fairly and 
impartially determine the result of the late presi- 
dential election in such manner as will command the 
confidence and support of all good citizens. 

Resolved, That a mass-meeting be held in each 
county in this State, on the 30th day of December 
next, of all citizens irrespective of party, who are in 
favor of perpetuating the republican feature in our 
system of government by giving effect to the popu- 
lar choice of electors of President and Vice-Presi- 
dent, made on the 7th of November last, for the 
selection of delegates to a convention to be held at 
Springfield on the 8th of January next—each county 
to be entitled to the same number of delegates as 
were sent to the State Democratic Convention of 
July last. 

Resolved, That this committee have an abiding 
confidence that the mass-meetings herein recom- 
mended will be participated in by all friends of free 
ale er and that their proceedings will be in 

armony with the gravity of the occasion. 


At the convention of January 8, 1877, the 
following resolutions were adopted : 


Teesolwed by the citizens of Illinois in convention as- 
sembled, on the 8th day of January, 1877, That a count 
of the votes for President and Vine. Proniaaut by the 
President of the Senate, without the concurrence 
and direction of both Houses of Congress, would be 
contrary to usage, revolutionary in character, and 
dangerous to the rights of the people. 

Resolved, That in the absence of any statute, rule 
or order, regulating the counting of the electoral 
vote, the two Houses of Congress have the right, 
under the Constitution, to count the votes of elec- 
tors, to decide all questions arising thereon, and de- 
clare the result ; and that no vote should be received 
and counted for President or Vice-President with- 
out the concurrence of both Houses of Congress, and 
in the performance of this duty each House is vested 
with the authority to inquire into the qualifications 
of electors and the manner of their appointment. 
This has been the construction of the provisions of 
the Constitution respecting the ‘subject, as shown 
by an unbroken usage from the first election of 
President to the present time, and by the adop- 
tion by both Houses of Congress unanimously of 
the rule known as the “‘ twenty-second joint rule”’ 
in February, 1865, under which the electoral votes 
were counted by Congress in 1865, in 1869, and in 
1873, which rule was acquiesced in and maintained 
so long as both Houses of Congress were controlled 
olitical party. 


_ Resolved, That it is the duty of the Senate and 


House of Representatives to resort to all parliamen- 
tary means to secure a fair and honest -count of 


the electoral vote, and that the people will hold 


- 
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Senators and Representatives responsible for the 
consequences which may follow a failure of the 
two Houses to agree upon a mode for making such 
count. 

Resolved, That while we have no doubt that Sam- 
uel J. Tilden and Thomas A. Hendricks are fairly 
entitled to a majority of the electoral votes for Pres- 
ident and Vice-President, we at the same time be- 
lieve it to be our duty, and are willing, to submit the 
question as to who have been fairly and constitu- 
tionally elected to the decision of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, to whom it constitution- 
ally belongs; and we demand of them, as, we be- 
lieve, do a vast majority of the people of all parties, 
that they come to some agreement for an honest 
and fair count of the electoral vote, pledging our- 
selves to abide by the result, whatever it may be. 

Lesolved, That it is a well-settled principle of law 
that when an official duty is to be performed upon 
the happening of a certain contingency, and no mode 
has been provided for deciding when the event has 
oceurred, those who are required to perform the 
duty are the sole judges as to when the contingency 
arises; and, in accordance with this principle, we 
declare that it properly devolves upon each House of 
Congress to decide for itself when the contingency 
shall arise that requires its separate action under 
the Constitution, in the election of President by the 
House of Representatives, and a Vice-President by 
the Senate. 

Fesolved, That in case the two Houses, after ex: 
hausting all parliamentary means, are unable tc 
agree upon such a count of the votes cast for Presi- 
dent and Vice-President, as will secure to any per- 
son a majority of the whole number of the electors 
appointed, it will then become the duty of the 

ouse of Representatives immediately to choose ¢ 
President, and of the Senate a Vice-President, as 
prouded by the Constitution; and if the House of 

epresentatives shall choose a President, or th« 
Senate a Vice-President, according to the provision: 
of the Constitution, then such constitutional actior 
must be sustained, and all forcible opposition theret« 
be proceeded against as treason and revolution. 
esolved, That the concerted assertion by the lead 
ing Republican newspapers on the morning after the 
election, that South Carolina, Florida, and Louisi 
ana ‘‘had gone for Hayes,’’ before any. definite in. 
formation could possibly have been received fron 
those States, followed by the orders to the army of 
the United States to see that ‘“‘ Boards of Canvasser: 
are unmolested in the performance of their duties,’ 
issued before the Canvassing Boards had assembled. 
and without any reason to suppose that such boards 
would be molested in an honest discharge of duty. 
together with the knowledge that the result of the 
presidential election, as declared by the people at 
the polls, could be changed by falsely counting the 
votes of South Carolina, Florida, and Louisiana for 
Hayes, and that the Returning Board of Louisi- 
ana, composed of the same persons as now, had 
arbitrarily, unfairly, and illegally changed the re- 
sult of a former election, could only have been in- 
tended as an assurance to the canvassing officers ir 
those States in advance that they would be sus- 
tained in any canvass they might make, howeve1 
iniquitous, and especially to the canvassing officers 
of eet a that they would be sustained in re- 
peating the arbitrary and illegal action by which 
they had continued themselves and their party in 
power two years before ; that the subsequent action 
of the canvassing officers in two of the States men- 
tioned, in open disregard of the highest judicial tri- 
bunals in their respective States, and the action of 
the Louisiana Returning Board, by which a major. 
ity of eight thousand votes for Samuel J. T 
was fraudulently and illegally changed into. eae 
ity of nearly four thousand for Rutherford B. Hz 
in connection with Judge Bond’s usurpa' 
overriding the State courts, the action of th 
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in setting up an illegal Legislature in South Caro- 
lina, the concentration of troops and munitions of 
war at convenient points elsewhere, and threats in 
the partisan press that members of the House of 
Representatives will be arrested and imprisoned if 
the House exercises its constitutional prerogatives 
in regard to the count of the electoral votes, estab- 
lish the existence of a conspiracy by force and fraud 
to proclaim and inaugurate a President and Vice- 
President ofthe United States contrary to the con- 
stitutionally expressed will of the American people. 

Resolved, That it is the duty of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, the grand inquest of the nation, to in- 
quire into said conspiracy, and if officers of the Goy- 
ernment have been engaged in the conspiracy, and 
haye committed overt acts in furtherance of the plot, 
by the illegal use of the army, or otherwise, to take 
immediate action to defeat the conspiracy, and to 
bring the conspirators to trial at the bar of the Sen- 
ate. 

Resolved, That the president of this convention 
send a copy of these resolutions to the President of 
the Senate and the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States, with a request that 
each lay the same before the bodies over which 
they respectively preside. 


In his inaugural address to the Legislature 
of 1877, Governor Cullom used the following 
language in reference to the same subject as 
that considered by the Democratic conven- 
tion: 

Eleven years have passed since that struggle 
ended. Just at the time when all hoped and be- 
lieved that the era of good-will and prosperity had 
come with the beginning of our new national cen- 
tury, a presidential election occurred which has Jeft 
the country in an excited condition, owing to the 
unprecedented closeness of the electoral vote, and 
the discussion of questions arising from the unfor- 
tunate omission of the national Constitution and 
the laws to provide with particularity the manner 
of counting the returns contained in the certificates 
of the electoral colleges. The contest must now be 
settled by the light of the Constitution, It must be 
settled according to the Constitution. It must be 
settled by reason, and’not by violence. The peo- 
ple of the nation must listen to the voice of history, 
so fresh in all our memories, and stamp with prompt 

“and positive condemnation any movement—if any 
shall be made—looking to an appeal from a consti- 
tutional decision of the contest, ty those in whose 
hands it is placed, to force, involving the American 
people in another war. One attempt has been made 
to destroy this country and dissolve the Union by a 
‘portion of the people when they were dissatisfied 
With the result as declared at the polls. That strug- 

gle cost the country ten thousand million dollars in 

roperty and labor, and a million men in battle, a 
‘Fearful price for refusal to abide the decision of the 
ballot. 

As citizens of the State of Illinois, we claim the 
right to hold our elections in our own way; giving 
all our people a fair and equal chance to cast their 
votes. We claim the right to prescribe the manner 
“in which our polls shall be purged of fraudulent 
_ votes, and how and by whom the result of our elec- 
‘tions shall be ascertained and announced. All these 
things we regulate by the laws made by our State 
Legislature, and when the result is so ascertained 
and announced we expect it to be respected, as well 

' by our own citizens as by others. While we claim 
these rights for our own State, we concede the same 

~ to ee other State in the Union; and insist that 
gwen e people of any State have held an election 

_ and the result has been ascertained and announce 

«by the persons and in the manner provided by the 

Jaws of such State, that result shall be respected 

everywhere as the will of the people of that State. 
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The people, without regard to / te owe it to them- 
selyes and the country to purify the ballot-box, and 
protect it from fraud; the people owe it to them- 
selves, in the interest of good government, to favor 
all lawful means, the object of which is to secure a 
free and honest ballot and the protection of the citi- 
zen in his right to cast it. Fraudulent voting is 
worse than no voting, and, unless a man is allowed 
to vote his sentiments, his vote is a falsehood and a 
fraud, 

As a citizen, I confidently believe that the two 
distinguished statesmen for whom the electoral vote 
of Illinois was cast for President and Vice-Président 
have received a constitutional majority of the elec- 
toral colleges. I have an equal confidence and cer- 
tainty that when the votes shall have been counted 
in the presence of the two Houses of Congress, and 
the result announced in accordance with the Con- 
stitution. and the usage under it, whatever that re- 
sult may be, it will be accepted. and cheerfully ac- 
quiesced in by the people. 

Hon. Shelby M. Cullom, the present Goy- 
ernor of Ilinois, was born in Wayne County, 
Ky., November 22, 1829. The following year 
his father removed to Tazewell County, Ill. 
Young Cullom worked on a farm, and attended 
a district-school during his early years, and at 
the age of nineteen went to the Rock River 
Seminary, at Mount Morris. After two years’ 
study his health failed, and he returned to the 
farm, but he subsequently studied law at 
Springfield, and was admitted to the bar in 
1854, being almost immediately after elected 
city attorney. In 1856 he was candidate for 
elector on the Fillmore ticket, and at the same 
time ran for the Legislature, and was elected. 
He was chosen again in 1860, and became 
Speaker of the House. In 1864 he was elected 
to Congress from the Springfield district, and 
served for three successive terms. As a mem- 
ber of Congress he displayed not only energy 
and tact, but considerable ability as a speaker. 
In the Fortieth Congress he was chairman of 
the Committee on Territories, and took a 
prominent part in support of the bill for the 
suppression of polygamy in Utah. Since 1870 
he has devoted himself chiefly to private busi- 
ness and his duties as President of the State 
National Bank at Springfield, but consented 
both in 1872 and 1874 to be elected to the 
Legislature of the State. He was Speaker of 
the House during the session of 1873. 

A decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, rendered at Washington in 
April, reversed the decrees of the Circuit 
Court in Northern Illinois in several cases in 
which an injunction had been granted against 
the collection of taxes by counties under the 
law of 1872 for the taxation of railroads. 
The validity of the law was sustained, and the 
cases sent back to the Circuit Court with 
directions to dissolve the injunctions. The 
opinion of the court was delivered by Mr. 
Justice Miller, and established the following 
points: 

1. While this court does not lay down any abso- 
lute rule limiting the powers of a court of equity in 
restraining the collection of taxes, it declares that it 
is essential that every case be brought within some 
of the recognized rules of equity jurisdiction, and 
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that neither illegality nor irregularity in the pro- 
ceedings, nor error nor excess in the valuation, nor 
the hardship nor injustice of the law, provided it be 
constitutional, nor any grievance which can be rem- 
edied by a snit at law, either before or after pay- 
ment of the tax, will authorize an injunction against 
its collection. 

2. This rule is founded on the principle that the 
levy of taxes is a legislative and not a judicial func- 
tion, and the court can neither make nor cause to be 
made a new assessment if the one complained of be 
erroneous, and also in the necessity that the taxes, 
without which the State cannot exist, should be regu- 
larly and promptly paid into its Treasury. 

8. Quere: Whether the same rigid rule against 
equitable relief would apply to taxes levied solely 
by municipal corporations for corporation purposes 
as that here applied to State taxes? Probably not. 

4. No injunction, preliminary or final, can be 
granted to stay collection of taxes until it is shown 
that all the taxes conceded to be due, or which the 
court can see ought to be paid, or which can be 
shown to be due by affidavits, have beeen paid or 
tendered without demanding a receipt in full. 

5. While the constitution of Illinois requires tax- 
ation in general to be uniform and equal, it declares 
in express terms that a large class of persons en- 
gaged in special pursuits, among whom are persons 
or corporations owning franchises and privileges, 
may be taxed, as the Legislature shall determine, by 
a general law, uniform as to the class upon which it 
operates, and under this provision a statute is not 
unconstitutional which prescribes a different rule of 
taxation for railroad companies from that for indi- 
viduals. 

6. Nor does it violate any provision of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

7. The capital stock, franchises, and all the real 
and personal property of corporations, are justly 
liable to taxation; and a rule which ascertains the 
value of all this, by ascertaining the cash value of 
the funded debt and of the shares of the capital 
stock as the basis of assessment, is probably as fair 
as any other. 

8. Dedaeting from this the assessed value of all 
the tangible real and personal property, which is 
also taxed, leaves the real value of the capital stock 
and franchise subject to taxation as justly as any 
other mode, all modes being more or less imperfect. 

9. It is neither in conflict with the constitution 
of Illinois nor unequitable that the entire taxable 
property of the railroad company should be ascer- 
tained by the State Board of Equalization, and that 
the State, county, and city taxes should be collected 
within each municipality on this assessment in the 
proportion which the length of the road within such 
municipality bears to the whole length of the road 
within the State. ! 

10. The action of the Board of Equalization in in- 
creasing the assessed value of the property of a 
railroad company, or an individual, above the return 
made to the board, does not require a notice to the 
party to make it valid, and the courts cannot sub- 
stitute their judgment as to such valuation for that 
of the board. 

11. The Supreme Court of the State of Illinois 
having decided that the law complained of in these 
cases is valid under her constitution, and having 
constructed the statute, this court adopts the deci- 
sion of that court as arule to be followed in the Fed- 
eral courts. ji 


In concluding his opinion, the justice said: 


But, if for no other reason, we should reverse the 
decrees of the Circuit Court in these cases because 
the same questions, involving the same consider- 


ations urged upon us here, have been decided by 
the Supreme Court of the State of Illinois in a man- 
ner which leads to the reversal of these. 


The cases 


_ referred to are those of Samuel R, Porter, County 
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Treasurer, and John W. Cook, County Clerk, vs. 
Rockford, Rock Island & St. Louis Railroad Com- 
pany, decided at the January term, 1874, and the 
subsequent case of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincey Railroad Company vs. J. J. Cole and another, 
decided in June, 1875. In these two cases all the 
points arising in the.present cases were presented 
to the court and decided adversely to the railroad 
companies. ‘These questions all grew out of the 
validity and the construction of the tax law in- 
volved in the present cases, and out of the same 
action of the Board of Equalization. The validity 
of the statute is not seriously questioned here on 
account of any conflict with the Constitution of the 
United States. If any such claim be set up it is suf 
ficient to say it is without foundation. As the whole 
matter, then, concerns the validity of a State law as 
affected by the constitution of the State, that ques- 
tion, and the other one of the true construction of 
that statute, belong to the class of questions in re- 
gard to which this court still holds, with some few 
exceptions, that the decisions of the State courts 
are to be accepted as the rule of decision for the 
Federal courts. It is, nevertheless, a satisfaction 
that our judgment concurs with that of the State 
court, and leads us to the same conclusions. 


In a case brought against the Toledo, Wabash 
& Western Railroad Company in the Mason 
Circuit Court a decision was rendered in May. 
establishing the point that a railroad company 
could not show the cost of constructing and 
operating its road by way of sustaining, as just 
and reasonable, rates of charges which would 
afford a fair profit upon the investment. 

INDIA, a British viceroyalty in Asia. Vice- 
roy and Governor-General of Bengal, Lord 
Lytton, appointed in 1876; commander-in- 
chief of the army, Sir Frederick P. Haines. The 
Executive and Legislative Council is composed 
as follows: the Viceroy, the commander-in- 
chief, Major-General Sir H. W. Norman, A. 
Hobhouse, E. C. Bayley, Sir William Muir, Six 
Andrew Clarke, and Sir Alexander J. Arbuth- 
not. The lieutenant-governors of the provinces 
are honorary members of the Council, when 
it meets in their respective provinces. Govern- 
ment Secretaries: For the Interior, A. OC. Lyall; 
for the Finances, R. B. Chapman; for Agri- 
culture and Commerce, A. O. Hume; for For- 
eign Affairs, O. V. Aitchison; for Military Af- 
fairs, Colonel H. K. Burne; for Public Works, 
Colonel C. H. Dickens. The lieutenant-gov- 
ernors and chief commissioners of the different 
provinces are as follows: Bengal, Lieutenant- 
Governor, Sir R. Temple; Northwestern Proy- 
inces, Sir J. Strachey; Punjaub, Lieutenant- 
Governor, R. H. Davies; Central Provinces, 
Chief Commissioner, E. H. Morris; Oude, 
Chief Commissioner, Sir G. T. V. Couper, Bt. ; 
British Burmah, Chief Commissioner, A. Rivers 
Thompson; Madras, Governor-General, Duke 
of Buckingham and Chandos; Bombay, Gov- 
ernor-General, Sir P. 7’. Vodehouse. “f 

The results of the great Indian census, ex- 
tending over a term of years from 1867 in 
Berar to 187172 in almost all the other proy- 
inces, were published in the latter part of 1875. 
Each province took its own census, and sent 
the reports to the General Government, by 
whom the returns were revised and corrected. 
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This caused the statements of the central Gov- 
ernment to differ considerably from those of 
the various others. Behm and Wagner, in Be- 
vélkerung der Erde, iv. (Gotha, 1876), have 
sought to reconcile the different statements, 
and in some cases have substituted their own 
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ps of British Burmah, taken in August, 1872.” 

8. “Report on the Mysore General Census of 
1871.” 9. “Report on the Coorg General 
Census of 1871.” 10. ‘‘ Report on the Census 
of the Madras Presidency, 1871.” 11. ‘ Cen- 
sus of the Bombay Presidency.” 12. ‘ Pre- 


figures, In this work they were assisted by a 
large number of official and non-official works, 
all of them very valuable. These sources are— 
1. “Annual Statements exhibiting the Moral 
and Material Progress and Condition of India.” 
2. “A List of the Civil Divisions of India.” 3. 
‘A Map of the Civil Divisions of India.” 4. 
_ Report on the Census of Bengal.” 5. ‘* Cen- 
sus of the Northwest Provinces.” 6. ‘‘ Central 
Provinces Census.” 7. ‘‘ Report on the Cen- 


liminary Map of the Bombay Presidency.’’ 13. 
‘‘ Memorandum on the Census of British India 
of 1871-72.” 14. A large number of manu- 
scripts from the India Office. 15. ‘‘ India, 
Native States.” 16. ‘‘The Jummoo and Kash- 
mir Territories,” by Fred Drew; not official. 
17. ““Gradation List of Chiefs of the Indian 
Empire,” in supplement to Allen’s Indian 
Mail, July 4, 1876. The following table is 
taken from Bevilherung der Erde: 


PROVINCES. Square Miles. Population, 
I. Bencat Presmrncy: 
1. Lower Bengal— 
Cer Brien, SUMINIStTAHON (Oil =o lace delsisie viene 1s sien sa cieaesieineciasesesiese cis 158,595 60,595,524 
Feudatory states (estimate)... 2.0.02... cece eee ceece cence eevely 38,324 2,218,296 
SAP RATE Setar ces ort ecb uPoists,otintoin als oepsce's oiaie cleie\sis\sis"v s\> s(siaieia Zia'sisloels Rtecisleeasistetnstaieicrereiers alte 53,856 4,282,019 
8. Northwestern Provinces— 
Under British administration (1872) 81,403 80,781,204 
Feudatory states (estimate)..........--. 5,125 657,018 
4 Oude (1869)... 0.2... eeee see e wees eee ee 28,992 11,220,282 
5, Punjaub— 
nder British administration (1868) sielelsis 101,829 17,611,498 
Feudatory states (estimate)... 20.0... cece ceeceesececcee Bevan seu socons colcesecic 103,528 5,844,000 
6. Central Provyinces— 
Under British administration siz) Sereleteiatet petclaisteerntcteistvic sleraehicieleieinieeiaisleicieieisieisisre's 84,963 8,201,519 
Feudatory states (1872)........... eilelsterete teietyiats a avetatey @lelat ein sieletcteln els tare vai ainiebeis «18 «in 28,834 1,049,710 
eESSICIG  ULINA (LS TZ) ovierciej sie aisleee tia clejcivis sie'ctsecleiele sie’ RIS wntercta sreieisvorelersit-eieee 88,556 2,747,148 
ARCA CLOT )yi) Pa sou wes ULini Ae dca. WUT MW I Ns (, 2:stsicicre ciotere aleie-cicysiee'sie e eisia'ee sicccie'e oe 3 ae 
SPMEEVABEL SON) cow leer aa. Nt err e a a ect vice oldisiciale o@aieieedesicte ceases i 281, 
40. Mysore (igri) f Under the Governor-Genoral 4 1770770777110. bass. QT 0TT 5,055,412 
BERBCOORR LOL) moe Be WO ILOT EWM UG. ca cee siafiviceesceecieleine Me caeiee 2,000 168,312 
Lis Mapras PRESIDENCY : 
Under British administration OED opndae se goopRobnHd GuBbpeaROGnCHaneEaGCnocG 188,318 81,281,177 
PGMUALOry States :(CStiMMAle); «1 < slc's «is, clcje sis +'0)s «sis elstelcte\ais|e Sl eislalos'sivie Fie miecistorsiae's 9,471 8,226,427 
Ill. Bompay Preswency: 
Under British administration (1872)............... Noe apes Soucvation gape oacuRm Osa 124,462 16,349,206 
Feudatory REELS NEV)'5 ccocr SabhSanacotco coda goRnes Shc USE Obes ToneHe se aceneee 69,250 8,840,000 
Srares UNDER Native Princzs, WHO ARE ASSISTED BY British POLITICAL AGENTS; 
ERE IOO LE STONE CHOY: atetciyaicroscfeis oats satel afarelatsie re eiolasa'a\ele elaluigls nial e Were aseya's Waley=lnisie(walirae 180,000 9,260,000 
POOH al Mn dia A. CONCH ssi.2 vetoes sfelewetslds Weise cide sed eteecasinacececciocs’ 64,850 8,362,000 
8, Hyderabad, under the Nizam, assisted by a British resident 90,000 9,000,000 
Pee MOOK. CASE. OL, ASSAM: <jc\o\</oi cisiviesjels/slcioie sigie.e oes ois vig ee'bore cialee aloleistarstete ofeieieversisivtere 7,600 126,000 
) Total { Under British administration.......... Mara WielaticteiaiSalvisialein sisineietsi> Sb ieiaaiois 905,046 190,840,848 
eid ALOUCGUONY BLALOSyao% os Seis elerciae!s w'cisle: Riv eis TEM okie iajevs vate te) statarerye Ata N 556,982 48,088,500 
POUL AETIGISIN LE GIS sohlacklesitichs td act itlclsied ol cielo sass a becees salesman eha es 1,462,028 238,929,348 


For the area and population of the native 
states there are three different statements, 
that of the ‘‘Memorandum on the Census,” 


Approximate Area and Population” (1876), 
and that of Behm and Wagner. The three 
statements are compared in the following ta- 


that of a work entitled ‘‘ India, Native States; ble: 
, MEMORANDUM. INDIA, NATIVE STATES. BEHM AND WAGNER. 

3 NATIVE STATES IN 
‘ : Area. Population. Area, Population, Area, Population. 
PSSM ARTs t ac siete cecccseccene 89,321 2,212,909 88,900 2,311,000 88,824 2,218,296 
4 Northwest PEnrincos eo cicGuektis.c. 5,445 907,013 6,300 1 106, 000 5,125 "6BT, 013 
Meee tat oiag o.c cPo + 515% slole wineres 00s 114,358 5,299,448 115,300 5.568.000 108,528 5,349, 000 
—— Provinces. ete tha tN ales sates 28,834 1,049,710 28,834 1,049,710 28,834 il ‘049, 710 
9,810 2,027,048 23,800 4,760,000 9,471 8 226, 427 


9,298,612 840,000 
8,981,588. : 260,000 
7,699,502 50 -81362,000 

10,666,080 9,000,000 

126,000 "126,000 


48,088,446 | 


50,408,710 | 556,982 


following table gives the area and pop- oor according to the ‘‘ Memorandum of the 
ensus:” 


‘ad the provinces by divisions and dis- 
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DIVISIONS AND DISTRICTS, Sq. Miles. Population, DIVISIONS AND DISTRICTS. Sq. Miles. | Population. 
I. Lower Bunga: VII, Brirish Burman: 
Divisions. Divisions. 
ME OOOCH DENAL. sey scewes seus 4,140 518,877 : Arakan.. SEAR ee RETO: « 484,368 
DVOTROAISOARY Os, a0 ea csinciseweeleties 17,694 8,808,738 2 CROW ie ees aa eee alee 60 27,300 1,662,058 
BUPA WAL «cee srcersse ee auen 12,719 T286,95T 8. Tenasserim.......... Eile aa'alo.e 46,730 600,727 
4, Presidency Division......... 16,216 6,545,464 
BREDAGOI. ch recuse seventies 15,621 | 502,982 || VIII. Mapras: 
GrcONittagongs. crn vant epee en ’ ad Sept Districts. ' 
Ieee QUIIO) «,«:iessisieiivinaa MUA ately 28,782 8,122,748 ‘ 
8, Bhangulpoor,...++sssssseeee 181685 | 6,618'358 Fee a pmuascamriaey Ey re ess cee 
O) Nagpoor.i: cate teeawvanhinead 98482 | 8,419;591 Touavery's : "tli good || sbos'ane 
10} Orissa |... ciivacosenttee tiene 8,714 8,162,490 4, Kistna.. 8,036 1,459874 
rom Abdiie’ b. Nellore... 8462 | 1,876,811 
Districts Bellare «ye } ator | ees006 
C8, . Bellary ....... 5 ; 1 
1. Goalpara..sacuavedenacecaed 444,761 8. Kuencol race ne 7,858 959, 640 
2, Garo Hills... nena 80,000 9, Chingeeput.. ve 2,158 938) 184 
8, Cossya,..... nckeae 141,888 10. North Arcot. 7,139 2, 015) 278 
4, Kamroof...... i 561,681 11. South Arcot. ws 4,873 1, TDD, 817 
B.MDurrung icc cntentsotostn emcees 236,009 12, Tanjore..... ae 8,654 1973,781 
6. Nowgong.. 256,890 18. Trichinopoly ve 8,515 1,200,408 
NT. PGOPMADGOL cs dacwuctucecree 2,418 296,589 14, Madura... 9,502 2,266,615 
B; LUCkIMpooricianuned evened: 8,145 121,267 15. Tinneyelly... 5,176 1,693,959 
9, Luckimpoor Hills ..........- 8,843 100,000 16, Coimbatore, . 7,482 1,763,274 
10. Naga HL ' 4,900 68,918 17. Neilgherries... 749 49, 501 
11. Sylhet . 6,883 1,719,589 18, South Kanara, 8,902 918) 362 
12, Gachar, . 1,285 205,027 19, Malabar .. 6,002 2,961,250 
18, Cachar Hills 8,715 50,000 20, Madras... “¢ 27 "B07, 552 
21. Salem...... Ons on ae 7,488 1,966,995 
III. Norrewnsr Provinces; 
Divisions, %. bam fy ‘ 
BMT Gera cc sess oan estes isi | 4,977,173 ve ait 
2, Rohilound ........csccsssee. 11/805 | 5,436,314 1, Kbandoeh,....scesseceesenes 10,162 | 1,028,642 
1 *d() 2, Nassick 
Be hire, ceca tigve anes hieassde 10,164 | 6,040,919 » Naaslok.... 4. verincesase eaten) | 8140 134,886 
Di ATBADSGS os snacansinretecaiioe d,067 | 984,984 §. Abmednnggereivsss" +oanaes 6,047 | 178,988 
B, Allahabad,........c0ccceeses 18,422 | 5,468,955 Ae: FOOKBY. caininw hte stes nies «see} 6,009 907,285 
PP ONENOK:: aida tsiee nes cis ee 18.314 8,170,807 5. Batra ona cawacantecere sarin 5.878 1,116,050 
eel eae + 6, Bholapoor,,s.y00caneaaaawn ‘| 8,925 | "662,986 
0G eee T. Belgaum 4.592 | — 988'750 
IV, Ouvpn: 8, Dharwar.cicee cntrsc ee aatle 4,565 988,087 
Divisions, HF Shaledahys sirstiathgeiete Ua 5,696 816,087 
AP aelianconseihistisstiee, mes] wNoaoss ||” “ih: Rumaghemy. cn le eh eee 
RL LUGKOOW iat iacainanis voted vehie 4,080 | 2,570,950 10 olaba eee ate hee eee 11489 *850'405 
Piakezalad saveruiicas {alse et 7071 | 8,879,262 18, “Monier. fateiceee eae 644,405 
4, Roy Barellly .........0s0000- 4,644 | 2,648/960 VEAPANHG aytivetomersaneote teres 4,052 847,494 
fo 10, Surat, ve seeseesessseeeeees 1,088 | 607,087 
‘ 4 POMWAWUN A camer cance tenses T16T | 1,085,789 TY, Bases ey oT Be 782738 
BAOPAIh Livan vosans a enaisaldies 12,565 991,251 418. Punch Mehals.... ag 240,743 
8. Rawulpindes.. Harcws decir 6,216 T11,256 19. Ahmedabad. cute. aceeomrdoniis 21944: $29,637 
Mee NCOOLUOM, hig Sratecs hs Saeanrs «| 20,192 1,474,574 00, Krpacheast.. <3. sakes 14.091 493,495 
. FROUROMITAUZ: seemervetcdece ces B.347 | 2,748,880 21. Hyderabad... Bek oe alleen. 068 721.946 
' BLAH. :.swenes ss Rihenanets .| 8.978 | 13889,495 92. Thur and Parkur.. St avr 180.761 
PCOULUM COTS, raisicrrniaiesiene coats 12,161 2) ATT,586 98, Bhikarpoor,.....c1.2. paneer 5 ee Tenet 
’ z Pempalls Rsuoracacduconearic 4,005 1 803 “123 24. Upper Sinde frontier,, . + as 1.913 89,985 
10, Hlassis.sc..cccssisassenop 8at0, | haehgan |! ASSAM A 
A VI. Onnrrar, Proyrnons : 
Divisions, 
i AN QEDUAMAs sis «di vie antiesbecanil med HOLE 1,590,907 
Hi ape telpeon hing Selene site te dele Owa 1.046.574 
BDOOL sacvevaniievnantaetail sean 2,280,081 “ i “ce 
a : one POARUIN, cc ssesesearees| 24,000 2,881,887 ane | 
PROVINCES. Mobammedans. pose Christians, | Others. 


LORUGRUT Oh yvsencarvresececeant ; 19,558,881 90,763. 1,672,058 
| 1.947 16,640 


Deeg sletnars Efe ria 1.104,601 
Te ost i Provinces . , i 4 
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The following are the cities having over 
50,000 inhabitants : 


CITIES. Population, CITIES. | Population, 

{ Calcutta .......| 794,645 Trichinopoly....| 76,580 
HLOWTAR v1. ances 97,784 Shahyahanpoor,.| 72,186 
BOMDaY saci esas 644,405 Bhangulpoor....} 69,678 
MBOIHRIA S cicvin'c aris 897,552 Dacca ..... aeoes| 69,212 
Lucknow ........ 284,779 Myrzapoor...... OT,2T4 
IBenares......ca0ce 175,188 Gye een «| 66,848 
PERG an we cciitetne 158,900 Moradabad...... 62,417 
GIA re oscttleeimare 154,417 Monghyr........ 59,698 
ABTA. sus tebitene 149,008 Maltrahy. ino. 59,281 
Allahabad........ 148,693 Peshawur....... 58,555 
Bangalore........ 142,518 Allyghur........ 58,589 
Araritsir’: puted 185,813 Mysore.........| 67,815 
Cawnpoor........ 122,770 MUAN emesis 56,826 
Poona’). . sfeereny 118,886 Jubbulpoor ..... 55,188 
Ahmedabad...... 116,873 Kurracht........ 53,526 
Surat: .. ute veee| 107,149 Sholapoor. . 58,403 
Bareilly ....0. sds. 102,982 Tanjoree. 52,175 
Lahore 98,924 Madura 51,987 
98,745 || Bellary ... 51,766 

84,441 Goruckpoor. DS1Lj11T 

81,386 “Outtack.........] 50,878 

79,204 BAlOM A. i cereus 50,012 


The receipts and expenditures for the year 
1874~'75 were as follows: 


GROSS RECEIPTS. 


DANG. TOVENUO heck canes vucesianease oes £21,296, 798 
Tributes and contributions.... rite 724,972 
Public domains........... 588,281 
Excise......... 2,346,148 
Assessed taxes, 2,7 
MDITIEE™, WAP et Paviectittds asveuteuiecnck 2,678,479 
Balt ImMONOpOl its se eaictegiinnun s vviemniewewere 6,227,801 
ODRINGEEA TS ora asians sielaic seit onsioine irae 8,556,624 
Bteiiyy=tatcase see. Aoticcie «re ee nets seeee 2,758,042 
Colpage oy ceaece. se 159,021 
Post-Office ....... 789,400 
Telegraphs ........ Tsieieieleesetitivsioaiee ne 286,479 
Court receipts 821,798 
Port receipts . 298,525 
UNIUOTERY coats ceiekie b tiara has mene ce : 548,310 
Deductions from pensions.......... Gti) 698,641 
Miscellaneous receipts ........... sesee 678,479 
Ordinary receipts........sceeeceenn £48,895,049 
yar Department: |} hac tenascrewes ola 988,845 
Department of Public Works........... 555,297 
Railroads...........06 Bence Pat w ees 180,986 
LOU fo stepeters sath tere we tea ootaeee: £50,570, 177 
EXPENDITURES, 


1. Deductions oe aa ae Rigen a . £9,552,854 
on the public debt........ 

2. Interest | on service funds..... 

8. Administration ....... hen 

4. Minor departments..... 

5. Justice... F 

6. Ports.... 

er OWUTC He stermeesieneies 

8. Sanitary department ..... 

9. Foreign service ......... 


sees 


105; PONSIONE, CG), vinikniec.cjn. scr ne» habeas 

11, Loss by exchange ...... ......4. Ais 

12. Miscellaneous ».......... MINSe Es aa 

18. Substitutes for absent officials....... 

14. Provineial funds..........0...0.... Re CW GC 
1G ANDY. cdartaaions Setiarsdoxy Hctenes =: LOS Ch LO ame H 
£6), Pubho WOrks watin de vvder ides louccs (04,2505 


BLTh BUCOGUE Te finn does cucu david ys dewece 
18. Relief for the famine................ 
19. Sureties to railroad companies ...... 


2. 
1; 
Ordinary expenditures By ies sl eaO0 86 


; 20, Extrao yexpenditures for publie . 
Ac EE peamanenndl tein 4,249,560 


rosea 


‘Spas 
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YEAR, Gross jean’ Expenditures, . Deficit. 
1875- 16 piais/eiecaja's ~ £49,982 820,000 £53,614,000 £3,'794,000 
1876-77 Beairents's | 50,480, 000 | 54, 095, 000 | 8, 610, 000 


The public deb t of ipa on March 31, 1874 
was as follows: 


TITLE OF DEBT, Amount, 
I, Consontipaten Drsr: 
1. Payable in India, at 54 per cent... £10,200,670 
“ “ bo 8 1.095.900 
« a dh he Se 6,088,670: 
“ee “ d “ “ 88,824,809 
AK * Sy eae bee otc 65,200 
“ without interest 144,041 
Total payable in India........ £66,417, 290 
2. Payable in England: 
4 per cent, India bonds. . . £3,966,700 
India debentures 4 : pe cent... 5 bosnne 
5 per cont, stocks.....6..seeeee 17,200,000 
Ee EO 9s reletesdote no. VES 14,100,000 
Without interest. ........seeees 20,917 
Total payable in England..... £41 . £4,117, 617 
Total consolidated debt....... £107,534,907 
Il. Nor Oonsormarnp Dust: 
4 per cent, Treasury notes...... £1,894,312 
BAVINDS DANKA css vlan cle vive 1,736,857 
Maktidue tus ence eee 4,660,750 
Total not consolidated debt. . 7,791,919 
MPobAl-Labb. «vx ca nvudn eee £115,826,826 


The values of the principal articles of import 
and exports, for the year 1873-74, were as fol- 
lows: 


ARTICLES, Imports, Exports. 
Grain, particularly rice and paddy eae emits £6,548,000 
Soeds and fruitS......ssseeeeeees £315,000 2,361,000 
Colonial goods, particularly tea 
ANMCOMCE Sash ie ec eke kes 893,000 8,771,000 
Wines, spirits, and malt and other 
NIOIS sive uate ven et ieamentene L BOB 000 Fly sty cterstereres 
(Ole hy ctin eR MOD TOC OIL T40;000 | secede ese 
Wee timber, and carving mate- 
RGaihe eC acme tmadenes 605,000 
Rat wool, cotton, silk, jute, and 
other weaving material ........ 787,000 | 19,117,000 
UIMOS ING SKINS, Fasc conmeeimeeearll lcmamureetey 2,618,000 
Drugs, chemicals, oils, and resin 1,122,000 4,974,000 
Opn Rais oueesoueetsieny Senin lmea eaten 11,842,000 
RE Altscaeeiicks dors aatasmentr centre BED O0O Tl isan reas 
Yarns and woven goods of all kinds 19,062,000 2,218,000 
Other manufactures ........006 06 5,074,000 92,000 
Miscellaneous goods............. 2,464,000 1,815,000 
PLOUALUR OOS in elec ea lete ne creersihis £32,594,000 | £54,961,000 
Total precious metals...... 5,792,000 1,914,000 
MUU Usteiags ciate sie ecernte a arate clas £38,886,000 | £56,875,000 


The movement of shipping, for 1873-74, was 
as follows: 


ENTERED, OLBARED. 
NATIONALITY, 
Vessels, | Tons, Vessels, Tons, 
British ... 2,968 | 2,752,901 | 8,242 | 2,964,410 
Foreign 4,332 . 4,210 ae b, 819 
British Indian 2,259 | 496,898 2,362 510; 946 
BUTE suave cvwnies 10,876 | 429,952 | 9.815 | 487/258 
Sea-going vessels . 6,264 | 2,800,465 | 6,474 | 2,846,145 
Coasting vessels ...| 14,171 | 2,124,059 | 18,155 2} 242, 288 
Potal tate 20,¢ 485 | 4,424, 52d. 19,629 | 4,588,428 
‘otal 1872~73.. 


} 22, 053 | 4, 337, 526 | 21,582 au 413 
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miles were Government roads, and 5,693 mile 
private roads, 

On March 31, 1875, there were 8,492 post 
offices. The number of letters sent in the yea 
preceding was 104,353,076, and the number o 
newspapers 9,365, 586. 

The length of the telegraph-lines on Mare 
31, 1874, was 16,346 miles, and the number o 
stations, 225, In 1878~74 the number of dis 
patches sent was 788,048, the receipts £196,82¢ 
and the expenditures £318,074. 

The official report for 1875 on the more 
and material progress of India contains th 
following facts: The progress in educatio: 
is generally satisfactory. ‘In the Punjaub th 
number of schools and scholars has increase 
considerably, although 70 per cent. of th 


’ children of school age still receive no instruc 


tion. In the north of Bombay the cause ¢ 
education was affected by the fact that an un 
usually large number of boys went off to ge 
married. In Bengal the number of school 
has also considerably increased, and the de 
sire to learn English is general among the poy 
ulation. In order that other branches beside 
law and the civil service may be opened for th 
natives, the Government has decided to open 
number of technical and industrial schools ¢ 
a higher class. The Goyernment measures fo 
the suppression of the prevailing crime of ir 
fanticide have been very. successful. .In th 
Northwestern Provinces the ratio of the gir 
to the total number of children rose from 28; 
per cent. in the beginning of the year to 30; 
per cent. at the close. Much has been done t 
develop the coal-mines, the supply having bee 
found to be practically inexhaustible, and th 
coal itself of a superior quality. A great chang 
is at present taking place in the manufacture 
of India. The old native industries are grad 
ally dying out in many places, through th 
introduction of English weaving-looms and més 
chinery. 

The Oude educational report for 1875-7 
gave some interesting information. The nun 
ber of schools rose during the year from 1,37 
to 1,420, and of scholars from 59,391 to 65,21: 
Of these, 46,071 were in the Government vi 
lage schools, The average attendance durin 
the year was 50,397, The number of pupi 
in aided schools was only 8,751. According t 
the language studied the pupils were divide 
as follows: 83,388 for Urdu, 80,115 for Hind 
9,580 for Persian, 4,958 for English, and smal 
er numbers for Sanskrit, Arabic, and Latit 
Out of the whole number studying Englist 
only about 650 could read and write it readil 
enough to be fit for employment. Accordin 
to the religion the pupils were divided int 
48,966 Hindoos, 15,574 Mohammedans, 58 
Christians, and 84 others. Of girls, there wer 
only 2,711 receiving any sort of education i 
the province, and this amount was less than i 
the preceding years. The total expenditur 
on education in the province for the year ws 
540,092 rupees. vend > 
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The Prince of Wales continued his journey 
through India during the first part of the year, 
returning home in March. On New-Year’s- 
day he held a grand chapter of the Order of 
the Star of India, at which a large number of 
native princes were present. The general ar- 
rangements were similar to those when the 
Duke of Edinburgh held the first grand chapter. 
A vast inclosure of canvas was prepared, run- 
ning southeast and northwest on an open plain 
about a mile from Government House. The 
rajahs’ tents were ranged on the longest side 
of a parallelogram opening on the inclosure at 
one end, on the Maidan on the other. At the 
northeastern extremity of the inclosure was a 
dais, with silver pillars and a canopy of blue 

silk and satin, the color of the order. On 
the dais were two chairs. The one for the 
Viceroy was of silver and blue, with a crown 
behind, and golden lions at the side. The foot- 
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stool was the same, with golden lions. On the 
right of the Viceroy was a similar chair with 
the Prince of Wales’s plumes at the back and 
silver arms, with a footstool of blue and silver. 
Before the dais was a scarlet carpet and a 
cloth-of-gold tent, carpeted with scarlet and the 
royal arms in the centre. Behind the dais and 
on each side rows of seats were arranged. 
The front rows were for members of the order. 
Behind were eight compartments for native 
chiefs, European ladies and gentlemen. Out- 
side the chapter-tent, which is used by the 
Viceroy for durbars, were seats rising in tiers. 
At the approach to the grand entrance were 
lines of marines and sailors. On the left, look- 
ing toward the tent, were drawn up infantry 
in light order as a guard of honor. A large 
flag-staff with the Union Jack stood in front, 
where a military band was placed. The prince 
then continued on his journey, arriving at 
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Bankipoor on the 4th, at Lucknow on the 5th, 
at Oawnpoor on the 10th, and at Delhi on the 
iith, being everywhere received with great 
enthusiasm. At Delhi the prince reviewed the 
troops stationed there, attended by the Rajahs 
of Scindia and Bhurtpoor. On January 20th 
he arrived at Lahore, and was received at the 
station by the Lieutenant-Governor, the judges, 
and other high officials. On the plateau facing 
the fort were a number a feudatory chiefs 
mounted on elephants, and attended by their 
sirdars, retinues, and followers, forming a most 
picturesque spectacle. Among the chiefs pres- 
ent were the Rajahs Kuper, Tulla, Nabha, 
Mandi, Faridkote, Chamba, Luket, Kalsia, and 
the Nawabs of Bahwalpoor, Malerkatta, Pa- 
‘tondi, Lonara, and Dupina. From Lahore 
the prince went on to Djumma, the capital 
of Cashmere. The maharajah had ridden out 
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to meet him outside the city, and in the 
evening of the 20th the procession arrived 
in the capital. In the streets the troops of 
the maharajah were drawn up in lines, pre- 
senting a magnificent appearance in their new 
uniforms. <A large camp had been placed at 
the disposal of the prince, near the new palace 
which had been built expressly for him, and 
which had cost £500,000. On the 22d the prince 
took part in a chase, and in the evening was the 
guest of the maharajah in his own palace. After 
supper he received the valuable presents of the 
maharajah, consisting of magnificent shawls 
expressly made for him, and valuable jewels. 
On the 28th the prince was in Agra, this being 
the ninth and most important day of the 
Muharram, the Mohammedan New-Year’s fes- 
tival, lasting ten days. On this day the sub- 
ordinate princes generally appeared before the 
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rajah, bringing with them their contingent of 
troops, and their part of the tribute, On this 
occasion the ceremonies were changed into a 
‘reception of the Prince of Wales, the native 
princes tendering him their tributes in person. 
The parade took place in the afternoon, and 
was an imposing spectacle, every prince lead- 
ing his own troops, and then taking his place 
at the side of the Prince of: Wales. 

On February 1st the prince arrived at Gwa- 
lior. He was met by the Maharajah of Scindia 
several miles from the city, who accompanied 
him to the palace, the route of which was 
lined by 14,000 of the maharajah’s picked 
troops. At the review held by the Prince of 
Wales on Tuesday, about 8,000 men of Scindia’s 
forces of all arms were present. ‘They all pre- 
sented an admirable appearance. The march 
past was followed by an excellent sham fight, 
in which the maharajah directed the operations 
personally, the prince and the military officers 
of his suite acting informally as umpires. The 
prince arrived at Bunbussa on February 19th, 
and was met a few miles from the place by 
Sir Jung Bahadoor and suite and the British 
resident in Nepaul, all having crossed the 
river Sarda into British territory the previous 
day. The prince on reaching his camp received 
the visit of Sir Jung Bahadoor, who came in 
state, wearing magnificent jewels and attended 
by a brilliant suite, bringing with him,a letter 
from the Maharajah Dhirajh of Nepaul. His 
royal Highness afterward returned the visit, 
and was received with due ceremony. A picked 
force of Nepaulese infantry, cavalry, and artil- 
lery, was drawn up and paid the prince the 
usual military honors. Presents were ex- 
changed, Sir Jung Bahadoor presenting the 
prince, among other things, with a fine collec- 
tion of living wild beasts and birds. The 
prince, on leaving Sir Jung Bahadoor’s tent, 
inspected the Nepaulese force, and compli- 
mented Sir Jung on their appearance. Sir Jung 
Bahadoor returned into Nepaul in the evening, 
and the prince shortly afterward also crossed 
into Nepaulese territory. Sir Jung Bahadoor 
welcomed the prince, and expressed the pleas- 
ure it gave his master and himself to see him 
in Nepaul. Everything would be done to ren- 
der his royal Highness’s visit an agreeable one, 
and to gratify his every wish. The speaker 
said, in conclusion, that he had never forgot- 
ten the visit which he paid to England in 
1850, and the reception extended to him by 
Queen Victoria and the late prince consort. 
It was his intention to visit England last 
year, but an accident prevented him, and he 
hoped to be able to repeat his visit on a fu- 
ture occasion. The Prince of Wales, in reply, 
thanked Sir Jung Bahadoor for his expres- 
sions of good-will, and for the services of the 
Nepaulese Government to the British cause 
during the Indian mutiny. His royal Highness 
had always strongly wished to visit Nepaul, 
and was glad to have had an opportunity of 
- doing so; Sir Jung Bahadoor assured the 
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prince that nothing in his career gave h 
greater satisfaction than to be able to ass 
the British Government during the mutir 
and, should the necessity arise at any futi 
time, he would feel it his duty to render Ex 
land the utmost assistance in his power. Di 
ing his stay in Nepaul the prince gave hims 
up to the pleasures of the chase, being acco 
panied by Sir Jung Bahadoor. The visit 
Nepaul formed the last stage in the journey 
the prince, and he then returned to Bomb: 
where he left on board the Serapis on Mar 
138th. 

An important change took place in the G¢ 
ernment of India in 1876. Lord Northbroc 
the Viceroy, had already expressed his inté 
tion in 1875 of resigning his position. This 
did in the beginning of January, and on 
4th of the same month Lord Lytton was 
pointed his successor, and was confirmed 
the India Office. Lord Lytton arrived in Bo 
bay on April 7th, and immediately enter 
upon his office. In the beginning of the year, } 
William Muir introduced into the Legislati 
Council a bill to enable the Government of - 
dia to declare certain coins of native states 
be a legal tender in British India. Hitherto t 
native states had coined their own money, al 
as their rupees varied considerably in value, 
little inconvenience and loss were caused to 
persons who had business transactions witl 
the feudatory states. The proposed law p! 
vides that any chief may enter into an arran; 
ment with the Government whereby he w 
for a definite period of not less than thi 
years, abstain from coining. The Governme 
on its part, will undertake to strike coins ; 
him at its own mints, these coins being iden 
cal in fineness with the corresponding coins 
British India, and it will be careful that ea 
coin shall clearly indicate by its device t 
chief for whom it has been struck. The 
coins will then be a legal tender throughc 
British India, while the British rupee will ps 
in each state which accepts the offer. Two 
the native members of Council—the Makai 
jahs of Benares and Vizianagram—express 
their general approval of the bill; but t 
former suggested that, instead of asking nati 
princes to abstain from coining, the Gove 
ment should hold them responsible for the cc 
rectness of the weight and value of their coi 
It was also mentioned that the little Rajpo 
state of Ulwar had signified its readiness 
enter into an arrangement such as that pr 
posed by the bill, and that Holkar had open 
negotiations for the same purpose. 

The financial statement of Sir William Mt 
was published in April. The budget for 187 
77 estimated the revenue at £50,480,000, a 
the ordinary expenditure at £50,336,000. T. 
extraordinary expenditure for public works w 
fixed at £8,759,000, to meet which it was p1 
posed during the financial year 1876-77 
raise £3,000,000 by loans, including £360,0 
on account of the Scindia and Holkar Ra 
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ways. The remaining £2,640,000 was to be 
raised in England by the Secretary of State. 
Ne loan was to be raised in India, and no fresh 
taxation was intended for the year 1876-77. 
The cash balances in India at the end of 1875— 
"76 were estimated at £16,243,214, and at the 
end of 1876-77 at £13,552,614. The budget 
showed all branches of the revenue to be favor- 
able. The receipts from customs duties have 
increased since the new tariff act came into 
operation, but the fall in the rate of exchange 
eaused an estimated loss of over £1,000,000. 
The Government resolved to restrict the ex- 
penditure on public works as far as possible 
while exchange continued unfavorable. The 
drawings of the Secretary of State on the 
Indian Treasury during the ensuing financial 
year were to amount to £13,500,000, and the 
loss by exchange was estimated at £2,300,000. 
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In September the Viceroy published a reso- 
lution in council, the principal points of which 
are as follows: 


The budget announced that the Secretary of State 
would borrow £2,640,000 in England. This now 
appears the estimate of the cost in rupees of supply- 
ing the sum still remaining to be raised by the Coun- 
cil bills on India, but he expects the entire loss by 
exchange to be largely in excess of the budget esti- 
mate. The adverse rate of exchange has made this 
insufficient, and the home loan will be £4,000,000. 
The sum to be supplied to the Home Treasury from 
India will thus be reduced to £12,800,000, of which 
£3,344,134 has been already obtained. The Govern- 
ment cannot form an approximate estimate of the 
unfavorable effect on the customs revenue. The un- 
precedentedly large opium-crop in Bengal will prob- 
ably cause the expenditure under the head of 
‘*opium”’ to exceed the estimate by £500,000. The 
increased amount borrowed will increase the charge 
for interest. The resolution went on to say that the 
financial prospects gave cause for very grave anxiety. 


BOMBAY, FROM MALABAR HILL, 


The local governments and heads of departments 
have been instructed to stop all outlay which is not 
absolutely necessary, or to which the Government is 
not committed, or a discontinuance of which would 
not cause a disproportionate loss.. The expenditure 
on extraordinary pe works will be largely re- 
duced. Municipal corporations, native states, and 
private persons, are warned not to apply for loans 
except for purposes which cannot be postponed. 
New expenditure will not be sanctioned unless it is 
really indispensable. The Viceroy invites the ear- 
nest codperation of local governments and heads of 
departments in reducing the threatened deficit by ev- 
ery possible means ; and the resolution coneluded by 
stating that the present financial disorder is entirely 
due to the recent rapid fall in the value of silver in 
relation to gold. It was considered remarkable that 
the resolution said nothing regarding any of the 
many suggestions which had been made for meeting 
the difficulty caused by the diminished value of the 


rupee. 


On August 19th Lord Lytton, the Viceroy, 
published the following proclamation, with re- 
wd to the assumption of the title ‘‘ Empress 
India” by the Queen of Great Britain and 
land: 


I hereby publish, for the information of the gov- 
ernors, administrators, princes, chiefs, nobles, and 
peoples of this empire, the subjoined act passed by 
the Imperial Parliament of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, on the 27th of April, 1876, together with a 
royal proclamation, dated at the court of Windsor, 
the 28th of April, 1876, in the thirty-ninth year of 
her Majesty’s reign, transmitted to this Government 
by the most Honorable the Secretary of State for 
India, in his lordship’s dispatch No. 70, of the 13th 
of July, 1876. Moreover, I publicly notity, under this 
my hund and seal, that it is my intention to hold, at 
Delhi, on the 1st of January, 1877, an imperial as- 
semblage, for the purpose of proclaiming to the 
Queen’s subjects throughout India the gracious 
sentiments which have induced her Majesty to make ~ 
to her sovereign style and titles an addition specially 
intended to mark her Majesty’s interest in this great 
dependency of her crown, and her royal confidence 
in the loyalty and affection of the penpits and 
princes of India. To this assemblage I propose to 
invite the governors, lieutenant-governors, and heads 
of administrations from all parts of the Queen’s In- 
dian dominions, as well as thoes princes, chiefs, and 


nobles, in whose persons the antiquity of the past is 

associated with the prosperity of the future, and | 
who so worthily contribute to the splendor and* 
stability of this great empire. I shall forthwith © 
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issue such orders in council as may be suitable to 
the historical importance of the occasion, and in 
conformity with the desire which will be felt by all 
her Majesty’s subjects in India to manifest the atfec- 
tion which they cherish for their august sovereign by 
public rejoicings and appropriate demonstrations of 
loyalty. 

In the latter part of November the Viceroy 
made a journey to the Peshawur frontier. He 
reviewed four thousand troops, and held a 
durbar of all the chiefs of the British districts 
on the Peshawur frontier, and met various 
chiefs of the Afreedee and Momund tribes. 
While at Peshawur the Viceroy commenced 
his inquiries into the measures necessary for 
the reorganization of the frontier in a personal 
interview with the Lieutenant-Governor, the 
commander-in-chief, and the superior local 
officials. 

The troubles in the Malay Peninsula con- 
tinued during 1876. Brigadier-General Ross, 
with one hundred and eighty men, proceeded, 
on January 4th, to Kotah Lama, a village on 
the Perak River, and disarmed the inhabitants 
without opposition. Accompanied by a small 
party, the general afterward again Janded, and 
was surprised by the enemy in an ambuscade 
in the jungle. The Malays, after a harmless 
volley, rushed out upon the British force with 
their spears. Major H. L. Hawkins and three 


men were killed, and Surgeon Townsend and 
two men wounded. The village, with its stores 
of rice, was subsequently burned. Several 
Malays were killed. This village had always 
had a bad reputation. The abode of robbers 
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actual murderers of Mr. Birch, the Englis! 
resident at Perak, were captured. One o 
them made a complete confession, stating tha 
nine men had perpetrated the murder, an 
gave their names. In March the chief Dati 
Sagor, who was present when Mr. Birch wa 
murdered, was captured, while Ismael an 
several other Malay chiefs surrendered to th 
Rajah of Quedah, who handed them over t 
the British. New disorders were reported i 
March and April, but at the close of Apr 
everything was quiet, and the rebellion wa 
suppressed. 

The inhabitants of the Naga Hills, who ha 
been punished for outrages committed on sur 
veying-parties in 1875, again attacked a sur 
veying-party under Captain Butler in the earl. 
part of 1876, for which they were again se 
verely punished. 

The river Leh, in the Punjaub, owerflowe 
its banks in August, and destroyed over thre 
hundred houses in the cities Reavul Pinc 
and Sudder Bazaar. 

In the early part of December a Mohamme 
dan meeting of sympathy with the Turks wa 
held in the Colvotollah Mosque, Caleutta, < 
which 10,000 persons were present. Afte 
prayers for the Queen and the Sultan, th 
memorial to the Queen which had been pre 
pared by the committee was read, adoptec 
and signed, The proceedings were most 01 
derly, and marked by much earnestness. 

In Baroda, Sadash Rao, the nephew of th 
deposed Guicowar, laid claim to the throne 
and attempted to incit 
a rebellion, for whic 
he was, in February 
banished from the coun 
try. In April an agre 
rian outbreak occurre 


at Bustar, in the pres 


idency of Madras. Thot 


sands of peasants had a: 


sembled, but the troop 


which were immediate 
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and escaped prisoners, its name had always 
been a terror to the neighboring districts, and 
a disgrace to the Bandahara of Perak, who 
possessed authority to control the inhabitants 
of this village. But he neither had the power 
nor did he show any inclination to exercise a 
proper control, and its destruction gave gen- 
eral satisfaction, In February three of the 


ly dispatched to th 
scenes of the disorde 
succeeded in restorin 
quiet before the close o 
the month. 

Different parts of In 
dia were visited durin, 
1876 by the plague an 
the cholera, the disease 
appearing in most place 
with terrible severity. 

In the latter part o 
the year large district 
in Bombay and Madras were threatened wit! 
famine, through the failure of the crops o1 
account of excessive drought. Large quanti 
ties of grain were sent to the distressed dis 
tricts by the Bombay Government; but th 
collectors were directed not to distribute gra 
tuitous alms except in cases of extreme neces 
sity, and, as far as possible, to exact a fair day’ 


— 
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labor on the relief-works. In the Deccan, in 
addition to the failure of the crops, extreme 
dearth of water and fodder was expected. In 
the Madras districts rain came in time for a 
partial relief. 

On October 31st the delta of the Ganges was 
visited by the most destructive cyclone known 
in history. On the evening of the terrible 
event there were no extraordinary signs of the 
approach of the storm. At eleven o’clock the 
‘wind freshened, but nothing unusual was seen 
in this. Suddenly, about midnight, a mighty 
wave was seen, and in the next instant houses 
and land were engulfed, and masses of human 
beings and débris of all sorts were swept away 
onthe top of the flood. The flood extended 
for many milesinland. The cycloneand storm- 
wave appeared to have expended their fury on 
the districts of Backergunge, Noacolly, and 
Chittagong; and a glance at the map will show 
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how probable it is that a storm-wave occurring 
in that region could not fail to do immense 
destruction. The district is honeycombed and 
broken up with rivers in all parts of the Gan- 
getic Delta; and some of these rivers, such as 
the Ganges and the Megus, carry powerful 
floods of water to the bay of .Bengal. The 
consequences of a tidal wave must therefore 
be tremendous in these districts, because not 
only does such a wave pour out upon the land 
its own waters, but by rushing up the great 
rivers it rolls their floods back, and these, rising 
rapidly, must burst over the surrounding coun- 
try, and carry destruction with them. The 
total area of the inundated districts was about 
4,000 square miles—Backergunge, with the isl- 
and of Dukhin Shahbazpoor, possessing 1,818 
square miles; Noacolly, 900 square miles; and 
Chittagong, nearly 400 square miles. Sir 
Richard Temple, after a personal inspection 
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of the afflicted districts, at the instance of the 
Government, came to the conclusion that not 
less than 215,000 people had been lost; and 
this fatality is distributed as follows among 
the Deltaic provinces: Backergunge, possess- 
ing a population of 437,000, lost a fourth of 
that number; Noacolly, with a population of 
403,000, lost 90,000; and Chittagong, with a 
population of 222,000, lost 20,000. Thus, out 
of a grand total population of 1,062,000, 215,- 
000 people were estimated to have perished! 
Besides the loss of human life, large numbers 
of animals, both domestic and wild, were 
drowned. 

_ A convention representing the Sunday- 
schools of India was held at Allahabad, Jan- 
uary 19th. Chairmen were chosen for the dif- 
ferent days, from the different denominations 
epresented in the meeting. A number of 
apers were read on subjects pertaining to the 
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interest, growth, and improvement of Sunday- 
schools, several of them having especial refer- 
ence to the adaptation of the schools to the 
wants and customs of the people of India. A 
Sunday-school Union of India was organized, 
and the churches of the country not repre- 
sented in the convention, as well as those 
which were so represented, were invited to 
join in carrying on the legitimate work of such 
an organization. An executive committee was_ 
appointed, and instructed to labor for obtain- 
ing the adhesion of the different Sunday- 
schools in India to the Indian Sunday-school 
Union, and for the formation of auxiliary 
unions in Bengal, Madras, Bombay, Burmah, 
the Northwest Provinces, Oude, the Central 
Provinces, and the Punjaub. Arrangements 
were made for establishing a monthly periodi- 
cal in the English language, for the use of 
teachers and Sunday-school workers in India, 
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to be called the Indian Sunday-School Jour- 
nal. The first number of this periodical was 
issued a few weeks after the adjournment of 
the convention. A resolution protesting against 
the custom of child-marriage was adopted, and 
it was decided that the subject be brought 
more prominently before the Indian public. 
A second meeting of the convention was ap- 
pointed to be held in 1878, the exact date and 
place to be hereafter arranged. Statistics of 
the existing Sunday-schools in India were pre- 
sented, of which the following is a summary: 
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The total number of scholars, fifteen years 
old and over, was 10,907; number of scholars 
under fifteen, except the infant-classes, 12,025 ; 
number of scholars in the infant-classes, 4,187 ; 
average attendance of teachers and scholars, 
22,064; number of officers and teachers who 
are church-members, 1,554; number of schol- 
ars who are church-members, 7,819; number 
of conversions, 542; number of library-books, 
8,950; number of English periodicals taken, 
3,053; total expenses of the schools during 
the year, 6,804 rupees. 

Norrusroox, THomas Grorce Barrine, 
Earl of, was born in 1826, He received his 
education at Christchurch, Oxford. He was 
successively private secretary to the late Lord 
Taunton at the Board of Trade, to Sir George 
Grey at the Home Office, to the present Lord 
Halifax at the Indian Board, and at the Ad- 
miralty until 1857, when he was returned to 
the House of Commons for the united bor- 
oughs of Penrhyn and Falmouth, and this con- 
stituency he continued to represent in the Lib- 
eral interest until his succession to the peerage 
on the death of his father in the autumn of 
1866. He was a Lord of the Admiralty from 
May, 1857, to the return of the Conservatives 
to power in 1858; Under-Secretary of State 
for India from June, 1859, to January, 1861; 
and Under-Secretary of State for War from 
the latter date until the Liberals went out of 
office in June, 1866. Upon the formation of 

Mr. Gladstone’s administration in December, 
1868, Lord Northbrook resumed office as Un- 
der-Secretary of State for War; and when 
Lord Mayo was assassinated in February, 1872, 
he was appointed Governor-General of India, 
" Upon his resignation from this office in 1876, 
ao 


was created an earl. ; 
_ Lyrron, Epwarp Rozerr Burwer-Lyrron, 
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1874, there was a surplus in-the ae 
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second baron, the new Viceroy of India, wa 
born November 8, 1831. His father was th 
eminent novelist and statesman, who hel 
office as Secretary for the Colonies in the sec 
ond administration of the late Lord Derby, an 
was created a peer in 1866. The presen 
baron was educated first at Harrow, and after 
ward at Bonn, in Germany, where he de 
voted himself especially to the study of mod 
ern languages. He entered the diplomati 
service of the crown when nearly eighteel 
years of age, and on the 12th of October, 1849 
was appointed attaché at Washington, wher 
his uncle, Sir Henry Bulwer, afterward Lor 
Dalling and Bulwer, was the British minister 
and to whom he acted for the time as privat 
secretary. In February, 1862, he was trans 
ferred as attaché to Florence, and in August 
1854, was removed to the embassy at Paris 
After the peace of 1856 he was promoted t 
be paid attaché at the Hague. On the Ist 0 
April, 1858, he received the appointment o: 
first paid attaché at St. Petersburg, and tw: 
months later was filling a similar post at Con 
stantinople. While paid attaché at Vienna 
he acted as consul-general at Belgrade, an 
was also employed upon a special mission t 
prevent the renewal of hostilities between th 
Turks and the Servians after the capital of th: 
latter had been bombarded. As a recognitio) 
of his services in this capacity, he was, in Oc 
tober, 1862, gazetted second secretary in he 
Majesty’s diplomatic service, and was sool 
after promoted to be secretary of legation a 
Constantinople; afterward occupying alike po 
sition at Athens, and then at Lisbon. Havin; 
assisted in the negotiation of a commercia 
treaty between Great Britain and Austria, h 
was transferred to Madrid, and six month 
later was promoted to the secretaryship ot 
embassy at Vienna. More recently he ha 
been secretary of embassy at Paris, and Brit 
ish minister at Lisbon. In May, 1875, he wa 
offered the generalship of Madras, then vacan 
by the death of Lord Hobart, but declined tha 
post; and in January, 1876, was appointec 
Viceroy of India. He wrote ‘‘ The Wanderer,’ 
“Lucille,” ‘Julian Fane—a Memoir,” a col 
lection of the national songs of Servia, ‘‘ Th 
Ring of Amasis,” the poetical works of ‘‘ Ower 
Meredith,” ‘‘ Chronicles and Characters,” ‘‘ Or 
val; or, The Fool of Time,” ‘‘ Fables of Song,’ 
and published the speeches of his father, thé 
first Lord Lytton, with a prefatory memoir. — 
INDIANA. The assessed value of taxabli 
lands and improvements in Indiana is $621, 
416,973; railroads, $338,436,919; telegrapt 
companies, $173,241; other corporations, $4,- 
045,503 ; personal property, $233,667,147 ; 
total taxable property, $1,197,769,783. There 
are 282,391 persons in the State subject to 4 
poll-tax of 50. cents. At the beginning of the 
last fiscal period of two years, November 1, 
$244,203.78; the receipts from revenue, | 
1875, were $1,393,029.78; in 1876, $ 277, 
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678.73. During the same period $334,042.55 
was received on account of the benevolent in- 
stitutions, being derived from the earnings of 
inmates and the contributions of counties. 
During these two years the payments from 
the Treasury amounted to $2,408,718.25, be- 
sides $73,679 in redemption of bonds. The 
State debt now amounts to $1,097,755.12, con- 
sisting of $510,000 six. per cent. bonds, due 
April 1, 1879; $200,000 six per cent. bonds, 
due December 1, 1879; $200,000 seven per 
cent. bonds, due April 1, 1878; $139,000 six 
per cent. war-loan bonds, due in 1881; $29,000 
old bonds, required to be redeemed under the 
act of 1872; $16,469.99 five per cent. certificates 
of State stock, and $3,285.13 two and a half 
per cent. certificates. The indebtedness of the 
State to the school-fund amounts to $3,904,- 
783.21, and consists of five per cent. non-nego- 
tiable bonds; the common-school fund held 
by the counties amounted to $2,523,988.33 in 
June, and the congressional township school- 
fund was $2,442,100.89, making the total per- 
manent fund for educational purposes $8,870, - 
872.43, The revenues to be used in support of 
the schools realized during the year ending 
June 30th amounted to $3,174,156.77, There 
are 9,434 schoolhouses in 
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proved, 105 not improved, and two not insane. 
The expenses of the institution for two years 
were $290,033.24. A new and extensive build- 
ing, consisting of six distinct hospitals con- 
nected by towers, is in process of construction. 

On the 15th of December the Northern 
Prison contained 603 convicts, an increase dur- 
ing the year of 92. The revenues of the prison 
for two years amounted to $145,712.59, no part 
of which came from the State Treasury. The 
ordinary expenses during the same period were 
$130,059.16. The prisoners are let out to labor 
on contracts at 45 cents each per day. The’ 
average number of convicts in the Southern 
Prison during the year-was 531. The contract 
for labor with the Southwestern Oar Company 
at 60 cents per day for each prisoner was can- 
celed near the beginning of the year on ac- 
count of the bankruptcy of the company. 
New contracts entered into since have been 
on the basis of 45 cents per day for each pris- 
oner. 

The political canvass of the year opened 
early with the Republican Convention, which 
was held at Indianapolis on the 22d of Feb- 
ruary. Delegates to the National Convention 
were chosen and candidates nominated for 


the State, valued at $11,- 


548,993.67. The number 


of teachers employed is 


13,411, of whom 13,317 


are white and 94 colored 


—T,852 male and 5,559 


female. The number of 


children enrolled in the 
schools during the year 
was 516,270, of whom 
509,307 were white and 
6,963 colored. The total 
number of children of 
school age in the State 
was 668,969 whites and 
10,261 colored, or 679,230 
in all. The average num- 
ber of school days in the 
year ending August 31st 
was 129. 

The number of children 
provided for in the Sol- 
diers’ Orphans’ Home dur- 
ing the year was 294, There were 303 inmates 
in the Deaf and Dumb Asylum at the close of 
the year. The expenses of this institution for 
the year ending March 81st were $63,553.66. 
The number of pupils in the Institute for the 
Blind during the year ending October 31st was 
106. The expenditures for two years were 
$65,518.36. 

The Hospital for the Insane contained 482 

patients on the 1st of November, 1874. Dur- 
ing the two years following 927 were admit- 
say and 696 discharged, leaving the number at 
the close of that period 713. The number 
of deaths was 47 in 1875, and 79 in 1876. Of 
108se discharged 516 were recovered, 50 im- 
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presidential electors as well as for the State of- 
fices to be filled in October. The State ticket 
was as follows: Governor, Godlove 8. Orth; 
Lieutenant-Governor, Robert E, Robertson; 
Secretary of State, Isaiah P. Watts; Auditor, 
William M. Hess; Treasurer, George F. Her- 
riott; Attorney-General, Jonathan W. Gor- 
don; Judges of the Supreme Court, W. P. 
Edson, A. OC. Vorhis, John F. Kibby, aud H. 
CO, Newcomb ; Reporter of the Supreme Court, 
L. 8. Miller; Olerk of the Supreme Court, 
Charles Schull; Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Oliver H. Smith. The declaration 
of principles adopted consisted of twenty-one 
resolutions. The first expressed fidelity to the 
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principles of the party and the equal right of 
all voters to exercise their suffrage without in- 
terference. The second declared the duty of 
the Government to execute all laws intended 
to secure the rights of citizens. The third was 
directed against the doctrine of State rights. 
The fourth and fifth were as follows: 


4, While we believe that the national Govern- 
ment is entirely independent of the States, when 
acting within its own proper circle, we also believe 
that the State governments are entirely independent 
of the national when acting within their own proper 
circles; and we will maintain this independence of 
both, to the end that harmony may exist between 
them, that the national welfare may be advanced, 
and that the States may be secured in the exercise 
of ample jurisdiction over all their domestic affairs, 
so that they may be enabled to develop their ma- 
terial interests and employ all the means necessary 
to the intellectual and moral enlightenment of the 
people. 

5. We are willing and anxious to restore entirely 
amicable relations between the people of the North- 
ern and those of the Southern States who were en- 
gaged in the rebellion, and with a view thereto are 
ready to forgive and grant amnesty to all those who 
desire to be forgiven and amnestied; but we are 
neither ready nor willing to extend this forgiveness 
and amnesty to those who remain unrepentant for 
their attempt to destroy the Union, or to place the 
rebellion and those who fought on its side upon an 
equality with the cause of the Union and the gallant 
soldiers who defended it; we believe that the war 
for the Union was right, and the rebellion wrong, 
and that thus it should forever stand in history. 


The sixth condemned the discharge of Union 
soldiers from public offices. The seventh was 
as follows: 


7. We believe that, in conducting the civil service, 
men should be selected for office on account of their 
qualifications, integrity, and moral character, and 
not on account of mere party service, in order that 
thereby the public business may be faithfully con- 
ducted, administrative economy secured, and that it 
shall not be brought in ‘conflict with the freedom 
of elections.”’ 


The eighth declares the duty of the Govern- 
ment to provide by necessary laws for the pres- 
ervation and enforcement of ‘‘ equal justice,” 
Then came the following : 


9. We insist on perfect religious freedom, and free- 
dom of conscience to every individual; are opposed 
to any interference whatever with the church by the 
state, or with the state by the church, or to any 
union between them; and in our opinion it is in- 
compatible with American citizenship to pay alle- 
giance to any foreign power, civil or ecclesiastical, 
which asserts the right to include the action of civil 
government within the domain of religion and 
morals; because ours is a ‘‘ government of the peo- 
ple, by the people, and for the people,” and must 
not be subject to, or interfered with by, any authority 
not directly responsible tothem. 
~ 10. A country so bountifully supplied as ours is 
with all the sources of wealth—possessing unsur- 
passed capacity for production, every necessary fa- 
cility for the growth of mechanic and manufacturing 
arts, and all the agencies of labor—needs only the 
fostering aid of Government to establish its material 
prosperity upon a durable basis: in our opinion, 
therefore, it is the duty of the Government so to 

_ regulate its revenue system as to give all needful en- 
—couragement to our agricultural, mechanical, and 
mining and manufacturing enterprise, so that har- 


‘monious relations may be permanently established | 
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between labor and capital, and just remuneration be 
secured to both. 

11. In our opinion it is the duty of the Govern- 
ment, in passing laws for raising revenue, so to lay 
taxes as to give the greatest possible exemption te 
articles of primary necessity, and to place them 
most heavily upon luxuries and the wealth of the 
country. 

12. We believe that it is the duty of the Govern- 
ment, in furnishing a national currency, so to regu 
late it as to provide for its ultimate redemption in 
gold and silver; that any attempt to hasten this 
pas more rapidly than it shall be brought about 

y the laws of trade and commerce is inexpedient: 
therefore, in our opinion, so much of the so-called 
resumption act as fixes the time for the resumptior 
of specie payments should be repealed; and afte: 
such repeal the currency should remain undisturbed 
—neither contracted nor expanded—we being as- 
sured that the financial troubles of the country. 
when relieved from interference, will be speedily 
and permanently cured by the operation of the nat 
ural laws of trade, and by Mia that course o: 
policy which the Republican party has constantly 
maintained of steadily looking to an ultimate re- 
sumption of specie payments. 

18. The greenback currency was created by the 
Republican: party as a matter of absolute necessity 
to carry the Government successfully through the 
war of the rebellion, and save the life of the nation 
It met the fierce opposition of the Democratic party 
on the declared ground that it was unconstitutiona 
and would prove worthless, and if this oppositior 
had been successful the war would have resulted ir 
the independence of the Southern Confederacy. I: 
the Democratic party was sincere in this opposition. 
one of its objects in now seeking to obtain posses: 
sion of the Government must be to destroy this 
currency, along with that furnished by the nationa. 
banks, so that the country may be compelled to re- 
turn to the system of local and irresponsible bank. 
ing which existed under the Administration of Mr. 
Buchanan; and, therefore, as it is necessary that 
this currency shall be maintained in order to save 
the country from this most ruinous system of loca 
and irresponsible banking, and from consequent 
financial embarrassments, its best interests require 
that it shall be left in the hands of its friends, and 
not be turned over to its enemies, 


The next resolution draws a comparison be- 
tween the management of the financial in- 
terests of the nation prior to 1861 and since, 
to the great advantage of the latter period. 
The next declares opposition to the payment 
of the “rebel debt” and compensation for 
emancipated slaves. Then follow declarations 
in fayor of economy in administration, free 
education for all, the moral and intellectual 
development of the people, and faithful care 
for the soldiers and sailors of the civil war. 
The closing resolutions were the following: _ 


20. The Administration of General Grant commands 
our fullest confidence and 1g: ame He respect 
for him as a man of unspotted honor and as a states- 
man of wisdom and prudence, and our admiration 
for his high qualities as a soldier remains unabated— 
and we especially commend him for the example he 
will leave to his successors of removing from office 
those of his own appointment when he has found 
them to be unfaithful, and of causing those who 
have proved dishonest to be so prosecuted that ‘*no 
guilty man should escape.” zi Bs 5 

21. In our opinion, the Hon. Oliver P. Morton pos- 
sesses in an eminent degree the ability and qualities 
which fit him for the office of President of the United 
States. During his service as Governor of this State, 
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when the Union was in the utmost peril, he dis- 
played executive abilities of the very highest order, 
Lent his senatorial career has been distinguished by 
such statesmanlike wisdom as to win the approba- 
tion of the whole country. We know his faithful- 
ness to every public trust, his earnest devotion to 
the cause of the Union, his unflinching advocacy of 
the rights of the oppressed, and therefore present 
his name to the National Republican Convention for 
nomination for the office of President. 


The Democratic Convention was held at 
‘Indianapolis, on the 19th of April. The prom- 
inent candidates for the nomination for Gov- 
ernor were Hon. Franklin Landers and Hon. 
William 8. Holman; but their supporters being 
about equally divided, both names were with- 
drawn, and James D. Williams was nominated. 
The rest of the State ticket was—for Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, Isaac P. Gray, of Randolph 
County; Secretary of State, John E. Neff, of 
Randolph County; Auditor, Ebenezer. Hen- 
derson, of Morgan Oounty; Treasurer, Benja- 
min O, Shaw, of Marion Oounty; Attorney- 
General, Clarence A. Buskirk, of Monroe Coun- 
ty; Superintendent of Public Instruction, J. 
H. Smart, of Allen County ; Judges of Supreme 
Oourt—First District, S. H. Buskirk, of Mon- 
roe Oounty; Second District, A. G. Downey, 
of Ohio County; Third District, John Pettit, 
of Tippecanoe County; Fourth District, James 
L. Worden, of Allen County; Clerk of the Su- 
preme Oourt, Gabriel Schmuck, of Perry Coun- 
ty; Reporter of the Supreme Court, Augustus 
N. Martin, of Wells County. Presidential elec- 
tors were also nominated, a State Central Com- 
mittee was appointed, and delegates were 
chosen to the National Democratic Oonven- 
tion. The following was the platform adopted: 


The Democracy of Indiana declare their fidelity 
to all the provisions of the Federal Constitution, to 
a perpetual union of the States, to local self-govern- 
ment in every section, to all public trusts and obliga- 
tions, to the honest vermont of the public debt, to 
the preservation of the public faith, to the mainte- 
nance of free schools, and to the pure and economical 
administration of the Federal, State, and municipal 
Governments. They contemplate with alarm the 
distress that prevails, the wide-spread financial ruin 
that impends over the people, and the corruption 
that pervades the public service, and they charge 
that these evils are the direct results of the personal 
government, unwise legislation, vicious financial 
policy, the great contraction of the curreney, and the 
extravagance and selfishness of the party and its 
officials who have so long held unchecked control. 
They invite all who believe in and earnestly desire 
officiai purity and fidelity, the adjustment of finan- 
cial questions upon a sound basis, having a regard 
for the interests and welfare of the whole people and 
not a class, and the recognition of the final settle- 
ment of all questions submitted to the arbitration 
of the sword, to unite with them: thus declare— 

_ 1. That the civil service of the Government has 
become corrupt, and is made the object of personal 
gain, and it is the first duty which the people owe 
to themselves and the Government to restore the 
tests of honesty, capacity, and fidelity, in selection 
of persons to fill all public positions. 
2. The repeated exposures of corruption in the 
dministration of every branch of public affairs calls 
continued and thorough investigation, not only 
corrupt practices may be brought to light and 
parties to punishment, but also that it may be 
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made clear to the people that their only remedy for 
reform is by making a general and thorough change, 

3. That retrenchment and economy are indispen- 
sable in Federal, State, and municipal administration, 
as an essential means toward lessening the burdens 
of the people; and we commend the efforts of the 
majority of the House of Representatives for the 
reduction of the expenses of the Federal Govern- 
ment to a just standard, and their determination to 
lessen the number of useless offices. 

* 4. We believe in our ancient doctrine that gold 
and silver are the true and safe basis for the coun- 
try, and we are in favor of measures and policies 
that will produce uniformity in value in the coin 
and paper-money of the country, without destroying 
or embarrassing the business interests of the people. 

5. We oppose the contraction of the volume of 
our paper currency, “and- declare in favor of the 
adoption of measures looking to the gradual retire- 
ment of the circulation of the national banks, and 
the substitution therefor of circulating notes issued 
by authority of the Government. 

6. We recognize with patriotic satisfaction the 
vast recuperative energies with which our country 
is endowed, and we observe that, in spite of the in- 
terference with the laws of commerce which has 
been practised, our currency has improved in pro- 
portion as our wealth has increased, and the sense 
of national and local security has been confirmed. 
We are, therefore, of the opinion that a natural re- 
turn to specie payments will be promoted by the 
increase of national wealth and industries, by the 
assurance of harmony at home and peace abroad, 
and by strengthening our public credit under a 
wise and economical administration of our national 
affairs. 

7. The legal-tender notes constitute a safe curren- 
ey, and one especially valuable to the debtor classes 
because of its legal-tender quality, and we demand 
the repeal of the Jegislation enacted by the Republi- 
ean party providing for its withdrawal from circula- 
tion gad the substitution therefor of national-bank 
paper. 

8. The act of Congress for the resumption of spe- 
cie payments on the Ist of January, 1879, was a party 
measure, devised in secret caucus for party ends, and 
torced through the House of Representatives without 
the allowance of amendment or debate under party 
discipline. It paralyzes industry, creates distrust 
of the future, turns the laborer and producer out of 
employment, is a standing threat upon business- 
men, and should at once be repealed without any 
condition whatever, 

9. As Democrats we may indulge in laudable pride 
at the great success of our common-school system, 
which had its origin in Democratic policy, and its 
development in Democratic measures. We will 
stand by and forever maintain our constitutional 
provision which guarantees our common-school fund 
rom diminution and misappropriation, and its use 
only to support non-sectarian common schools, and 
we denounce as enemies of the schools the Republi- 
can politicians who, for party ends, have sought to 
bring them into political and sectarian contro- 
versy. 

10. We believe that a license law properly guarded 
is the true principle in legislation upon the liquor- 
traffic. : an 

11. It is not the right of any political party to 
make the just claims of Union soldiers, their widows 
and children, the subjects of partisan controversy, 
for such rights are more secure when protected by 
all the people, and are endangered only when thrown 
into the political arena by demagogues. We will 
stand by and maintain their rights to honors, to pen- 
sions, and equal bounties, not as partisans, but be- 
cause it is our pleasure and aaty ae citizens. ; 

12. That the jurisdiction of the Federal courts in 


civil causes has been so extended as to become bur- | 
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compelling them to try their causes at places remote 
from their homes. 

13. We approve the bill which recently passed the 
House of Representatives, probibiting mombers of 
Congress and all officers and employés of the United 
States from contributing money to influence elec- 
tions. 

14. We are opposed to the assumption by Con- 
gross of the debts of the District of Columbia, which 
were contracted by the late corrupt ‘' Ring,” and we 
believe the Government should pay her equal and 
just proportion for local improvements, the same as 
other owners of property, and no more, 

15. That the people of Indiana recognize with 
yride and pleasure the eminent public service of the 
Hon. Thomas A. Hendricks ; that in all public trusts 
he has been faithful to duty, and in his public and 
private life pure and without blemish, e there- 
fore declare that he is our unanimous choice for the 
presidency of the United States, 

16. That the delegates to the Democratic National 
Convention this day appointed are hereby instructed 
to cast the vote of this State in said convention as a 
unit in such manner as the majority of the delegates 
may determine. 

17. That we are opposed to the payment of any 
part of the rebel debt, or any payment whatever for 
emancipated slaves, or the property of rebels do- 
stroyed in war, 

On the 2d of August the Republican candi- 
date for Governor sent the following letter to 
the chairman of the State Central Committee 
withdrawing from the canvass: 

Laraynrrn, Inp., August 2, 1876. 

Drar Sir: Feeling satisfied, after a full consulta- 
tion with yourself and other friends in different parts 
of the State, that I shall not receive the united sup- 
port of the Republican party so essential to success 
in the approaching election, Thereby tender you my 
declination as a candidate for Governor. With the 
best wishes for the success of the cause, I am yours 
truly, GODLOVE 8. ORTH, 
To Colonel G@. W. Friepiey, Chairman of the Repub- 

lican State Central Committee, 


The committee was called together on the 
11th of August, and filled the vacancy on the 
ticket with the name of Benjamin Harrison. 

The Independent or ‘ Greenback” party 
had put a ticket in the field early in the season, 
but held a second convention on the 17th of 
August to fill vacancies. Resolutions were 
adopted, indorsing the platform of the Inde- 
pendent Stato and national parties, denouncing 
the act of 1873, by which the silver dollar was 

dropped from our list of coins, and demanding 
its return, claiming that its full coinage should 

be encouraged to enable the Government to 
pay its coin obligations in silver, as it has a 
us right to do under the original contract ; that 
: all values should be taxed equally, including 
Government bonds and greenbacks; that the 
Independents have no faith in the professions 
of reform which come, on the one hand, from 
the corporation thief and railroad wrecker rep- 
resenting the old Tammany régime of New 
York, and, on the other hand, from the organ- 
ization which in national conyention has in- 


‘rant, not even excepting its stealings; and 
that no confidence can be placed in the old 
political parties which have been steeped in 
ruption and complicated with dishonesty. 


a 


ay 
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The candidates for the principal State offices 
were Anson Wolcott for Governor, Richard 
Gregg for Lieutenant-Governor, Allen W, Mon- 
roe for Secretary of State, Uriah Coulson for 
Auditor, J. Q. A. Newsom for Treasurer, and 
William A. Tipton for Attorney-General, On 
the 4th of October, only six days before the 
election, Mr. Wolcott suddenly withdrew. He 
gave his reasons at some length in a letter ir 
which he stated that most of the Democrats 
in the Independent movement were secretly 
supporting the regular party candidates, and 
he did not consider it fair to the Republicar 
party of the State to keep up the division. 
The closing paragraph of his letter briefly re- 
stated the grounds of his action in these words: 
“My sole reason for the course I have choser 
to pursue is the fact that very few leading 
Greenback men of Democratic antecedents are 
in the Independent movement, and there ar 
comparatively few Democrats of any degre 
but what continue with their leaders and re 
main in the Democratic party. To persist in the 
Independent movement, in the face of suck 
facts, will not advance the Greenback cause 
and will defeat the Republican party. Such i 
my view of the situation. By this view I an 
governed, Were the people moving from botl 
the old parties in anything like equal number: 
and in equal good faith to the Independen 
party, the case would be wholly changed. Sucl 
is my view of the situation, and by this viev 
T am governed.” 

The State Central Committee of the Inde 
pendent party promptly filled the vacancy by 
nominating Harrington as their candidat 
for Governor. 

The political canvass was fraught throughow 
with unusual excitement, and was watchec 
with eager interest all over the country, owin; 
to the fact that the parties were nearly matchec 
in the contest, and the result of the State elec 
tion was regarded as having an important bear: 
ing on the national contest in November. Th¢ 
following letter, published in August, show: 
something of the spirit and character of th 
campaign : re ge 

Granp Horrn, Inptanaporis, August 1, 1876, 

Dear Sire: I have just finished a tour of six coun 
ties in Indiana, and feeling that any reliable informa: 
tion from this State will interest you, I write: 

In the first place the canvass is well condueted 
The people are enthusiastic and determined, and th 
old war spirit is thoroughly aroused ; and if it were 
not for one thing we could rest certain of victory ir 
October. There is an Independent party in this 
State, confined, it is true, to a few counties, but for 
midable, and it will defeat General Harrison. There 
is but one way to overcome this movement, The 
leaders of the Independents are poor, needy, and ir 
debt. They must be lectured, Let documents be 
laced in their hands that they may be convinced of 
heir folly. A bloody-shirt set poet See money. 
and Indiana is safo; a financial campaign and ne 
money, and we are beaten, ' 7 Chg AE 

Tho National Committee has done nothin + for J 
diana. Alone they are fighting their battles an 
bravely, but unless the National Committee wakes u 
and does its duty to you, to the party, and to 
country, defeat is certain in October. I never in 
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my life felt so certain I was doing my duty as in this 
contest, and my desire for success, my dear sir, is 
my only excuse for writing you. Your friend, 

J. KLLPATRICK. 
To R. B. Hayes, Governor, ete. 


At the State election, held on the 10th of 
October, the whole number of votes cast for 
Governor was 444,457, of which Williams re- 
ceived 213,164, Harrison 208,080, and Harring- 
ton 13,213; plurality of Williams over Har- 
rison, 5,084. 

At the presidential election, on the 7th 
of November, there were 431,070 votes cast, 
213,526 being for the Democratic candidates, 
208,011 for the Republican, and 5,533 for the 
“ Greenback ” ticket; Tilden and Hendricks 
over Hayes and Wheeler, 5,515. Of thirteen 
members of Congress chosen, nine were Re- 
publicans and four Democrats, while through- 
out the State the Democrats had a plurality of 
7,727 in the congressional vote. The Legisla- 
ture of 1877 consists of 25 Democrats, 24 Re- 
publicans, and one Independent, in the Senate, 
and 54 Republicans and 46 Democrats in the 
House. This places the Republicans in a mi- 
nority by two votes in the Senate, and in a 
majority by eight in the House; on a joint bal- 
lot they have a majority by six votes. 

The Democrats held a convention at Indi- 
anapolis on the 8th of January, 1877, to con- 
sider the disputed result of the presidential 
election. Addresses were made by Judge Da- 
vid $. Gooding, Hon. George W. Julian, Hon. 
B. W. Hanna, Hon. D. W. Voorhees, and oth- 
ers. The sentiments of the occasion were ex- 
pressed in condensed form in a series of reso- 
lutions. In these, confidence was expressed 
that Tilden and Hendricks were fairly entitled 
to a majority of the électoral votes, as well as 
a large majority of the votes of the people of 
the country. A protest was made against ac- 


- cepting the “notoriously false judgment” of 


r 


sentiment of the people will not tolerate. 
power shall be assumed, and its exercise attempted, 
we call upon the two 


the Returning Board of Louisiana ‘ as conclu- 

sive evidence of the elective will” of the peo- 

ple of that State. The action of the Returning 

Boards of Florida and Louisiana was reviewed 

and pointedly condemned, and the following 
declarations were made: 


That it is the imperative duty of Congress to pro- 
vide by law a plan for counting the electoral vote, 
which by its reasonableness and justice will com- 
mend itself to the judgment of the people and com- 
mand their acquiescence in the result of the count, 
and that this should be done at the earliest day con- 
sistent with due deliberation, to the end that the 
iiprigect which now pervades the people may be al- 
layed. 

, That, according to the plain meaning of the Con- 

stitution, and according to all past political usage, 
the power of counting the vote resides in the two 
Houses of Congress. 

That we denounce the proposition that the Presi- 
dent of the Senate has the power, not only to open, 
but to count the vote, as an innovation hee me 

sue 


ouses of Congress to take 
prompt and effectual’ measures for the assertion of 
their constitutional prerogative in that regard. 

- That, if Congress shall provide by law a just plan 
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for counting the electoral vote, one which will be 
fair not only in the present emergency, but for all 
future elections as well, we pledge our acquiescence 
in the result, whatever it may be. 

That, if the Senate shall claim that its presiding 
officer, like the Returning Boards of Florida and 
Louisiana, has the absolute power to designate the 
President and Vice-President, we call upon the 
House of Representatives to exert all its constitu- 
tional powers to defeat the usurpation, and we 
pledge it our Aes with all the resources which 
a people whose fundamental liberties are threatened 
can constitutionally command. 

James D. Williams, the present Governor 
of Indiana, is a farmer, with a unique reputa- 
tion for simplicity and sturdy honesty. He 
was born in Pickaway County, Ohio, in 1808, 
but emigrated to Knox County, Ind., with his 
parents when a mere boy. He had moderate 
opportunities for education, and has spent his 
life in farm-labor. His farm, on White River, 
in Harrison township, contains 3,000 acres, in 
a state of high cultivation. He has earned 
the sobriquet of ‘Blue Jeans,” from his per- 
sistent habit of wearing that plain material 
on all occasions, public and private. He has 
served several times in the Legislature of the 
State, was the Democratic candidate for Unit- 
ed States Senator in 1872, and in 1874 was 
elected a Representative in Congress. He isa 
strenuous advocate of economy and honesty in 
administration in the State and nation. 

The United States Circuit Court rendered a 
decision in Indiana during the year to the ef- 
fect that an Illinois insurance company, doing 
business in the State, without compliance with 
the insurance law, could nevertheless enforce 
its contracts, It appears that the company 
had an agent in the State who received appli- 
cations for insurance, and forwarded them to 
Freeport, Ill., where the policies were made 
out and sent directly to the applicants. The 
company became insolvent, and the assignee 
sought to enforce the payment of premium 
notes, which was resisted on the ground that 
the company had not complied with the law, 
and had no right to do business in the State 
of Indiana. The court held that the contract 
was an Illinois contract, to which the laws of 
Indiana did not apply, and, being valid in the 
place where it was made, was enforcible like 
any other by the comity of States. The case 
has been carried to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and there are several hundred 
suits in the State depending on the final de- 
cision. 

IOWA. The leading interest of the State 
of Iowa is agriculture. The crops of the past - 
year have shown a general falling off from the 
product of 1875. The area planted with corn 
was about 4,285,000 acres, and the product 
thirty-five bushels to the acre, or 150,000,000 
in all. The price at Des Moines in December 
was forty cents per bushel. The area sown 
with wheat was 2,894,954 acres, against 3,244,- 
954 in 1875, and the product was 17,369,724 
bushels, a decrease of over 25,000,000 bush- — 
els. Grasshoppers and other insects, and un- 

Me 
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favorable climatic influences, caused very heavy 
losses to this crop. There was also ‘a short 
crop of oats, owing to rust and a wet season. 
The product was about twenty bushels per 
acre from 1,000,000 acres. The rye-crop was 
injured by bad weather, and reached the ag- 
gregate of 360,000 bushels, or about 70,000 
less than in 1875. The yield of barley de- 
creased twelve per cent. About 90,000 acres 
were planted with potatoes, and the yield was 
8,000,000 bushels. The hay-crop amounted to 
1,500,000 tons. 


SEAL OF THE STATE OF IOWA, 


The sixteenth General Assembly of Iowa 
began its session at Des Moines on the 10th 
of January, and continued it fully sixty-seven 
days. On the second day Samuel J. Kirk- 
wood was inaugurated Governor of the State, 
and a few days later was chosen United 
States Senator for the term of six years, be- 
ginning March 4, 1877. Mr. Kirkwood was 
born in Harford County, Md., in 1815, and at- 
tended school in Washington, D. C., in his 
youth. From the age of fourteen to twenty- 
one he was an apothecary’s clerk, but on com- 
ing of age emigrated to Richmond County, 
Ohio, where he studied law, and attained con- 
siderable success in its practice. He was a 
delegate to the Constitutional Convention of 
Ohio in 1851, and a member of its Committee 
on the Judiciary. In 1852 he went to lowa, 
and settled in Johnson County, where he en- 
gaged in the business of farming and milling. 
He was elected to the State Senate in 1856, 
and in 1859 was chosen Governor of the State 
as the candidate of the Republican party. He 
held the office four years, and became known 
as the “ War Governor” of Iowa. In raising 
and equipping forty-eight regiments for the 
Union service, he managed so prudently and 
efficiently that a debt of only $300,000 was 
incurred. In 1866 he was chosen to the Unit- 
ed States Senate, to fill an unexpired term, 
but two years later was defeated as a candi- 
date for the full term, ex-Governor Harlan 
being chosen. Latterly he has lived at-Iowa 
City, actively engaged in private business. He 
was elected Governor in 1875 for the third time. 
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There was little legislation of importance 
during the session, and the subjects which oc- 
cupied the largest share of attention were final- 
ly left where they were found. Vigorous efforts 
were made to secure a repeal of the railroad 
law of 1874. Its opponents maintained that 
it was crippling the railroads of the State and 
damaging the material interests of the people, 
and declared that it had already forced several 
companies into bankruptcy. On the other 
hand, it was shown that the gross receipts of 
railroads had increased under the law, and 
that new lines had been constructed, and it 
was contended that the bankruptcy of certain 
companies had been due to bad management, 
and would have occurred if the law had not 
existed. Two different bills were introduced, 
making important modifications in the law, 
but after protracted discussion they were both 
defeated. The only action taken in reference 
to the matter was the passage of an ‘‘amnesty 
act,” in favor of companies which should file a 
bond to comply with the law in future. With 
regard to the working of the present law and 
the advisability of repealing it, a majority of 
the Senate committee, to which the matter was 
referred, reported as follows: 


We have examined into the workings of said law 
as far as it has been complied with, and are satisfied 
our people have. been benefited by it, the interest 
of the State advanced, and can find many reasons 
wey said law should be retained upon our statute- 

ooks. 

While some of the railroads have complied with 
the law, others have refused to obey it and are fight- 
ing it step by step through the courts to the highest 
judicial tribunal in the land; the courts below have 
affirmed the constitutionality of its provisions and we 
anticipate a similar decision from the United States 
Supreme Court. This we regard as one great point 
gained in favor of the law. We find the law has 
reduced rates largely ; has wiped out the unjust dis- 
criminations and extortions that existed throughout 
the State prior to its passage; it has opened u 
markets within the State for our products, facilitate 
the interchange of commodities at home, fostered the 
building up of manufactories at different points, 
aided the development of our agricultural resources, 
and is operating largely in favor of Iowa and Iowa 
people. Not a petition for repeal from our constit- 
uents has reached us, and we believe our people are 
content with the law and desire to have it thorough- 
ly tested. ; 

The railroads of the State claim that the law re- 
duced their rates on freight largely, but, as far as 
your committee is aware, do not ask amendments; 
they desire the unconditional repeal of the law as far 
as freight rates are concerned, opposing any and 
all legislation, and asking to be ‘‘ let alone’ unre- 
stricted. 

If the railroads desire amendments made to the 
law now in force, removing restrictions that should 
not exist, or in regard to rights which they claim have 
been infringed upon by past legislation, they are re- 
spectfully requested to make known to your com- 
mittee their grievances, in order that justice may be 
done and wrongs remedied. - , J 


A bill to repeal the act abolishing capital 
punishment passed the House, but was de- 
feated in the Senate by one vote. The amend- 
ment of the constitution proposed by the pre- 
vious Legislature, striking the word “male” 
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from the suffrage clause, was adopted by the 
House, but defeated in the Senate by a close 
vote. One of the circuit judges having decided 
that women were not eligible as county super- 
intendents of schools, an act drafted by the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, making 
them eligible to all offices connected with pub- 
lic schools and legalizing their past acts in 
such capacity, was promptly passed by both 
Houses with very slight opposition. Another 
subject which occupied considerable attention, 
but upon which nothing was done, was that 
of regulating the sale of intoxicating liquors. 
Attempts were made on the one hand to bring 
beer and wine under the operation of the pro- 
hibitory law, and to have dram-shops made 
public nuisances, and on the other to have the 
principle of local option engrafted upon the 
existing law. The former failed in the Senate 
and the latter in the House. A report of a 
minority of the committee on the suppression 
of intemperance favored the passage of a li- 
cense law for the following reasons: 


1. Because the present Maine liquor law has failed 
to accomplish the end for which it was enacted, 
and this conclusion is found in the fact that liquor 
is sold in nearly every village, town, and city in the 
State, and in the further fact that the records of our 
courts show that intemperance, and consequently 
crime, has increased rather than diminished. 

2, Because secret drinking is encouraged by it, 
and this is the worst of drinking. It converts doug: 
stores into dram-shops, and makes otherwise good 
and respectable men hypocrites, sneaks, and liars, 
in the purchase of liquors. 

3. It cripples the power of the State to suppress 
nuisances and to check intemperance by paying a 
premium for black-mailing and svete the dealers 
who are desirous of keeping orderly houses at the 
mercy of drunken rowdies and infamous scoundrels. 

4, Because it induces men to be dishonest by en- 
couraging lying and false swearing, and engenders 
bad faith among the people by making debts for the 
sale of liquors uncollectable, thereby giving a license 
to swindlers. 

5. Because it encourages bad and irresponsible 
men to engage in the trafic of liquor, and tends to 
drive out of the business men who would keep or- 
derly houses and who would, if not subjected to 
black-mailing spies, themselves aid in the suppres- 
sion of intemperance. 

6. Because it presents the strange anomaly in 
legislation of taxation without protection, and be- 
cause of the further anomaly of holaing the dealer 
responsible instead of the real offender. 
~ 7. It makes « farce of our laws by its unjust, un- 
wise, and impracticable provisions. 

8. Because it checks the growth and prosperity of 

our State by discouraging immigration, by discourag- 
ing the establishing of distilleries, and sending from 

our State millions of dollars annually for the pur- 
' ehase of liquors, which are consumed_herein, by 

taking from the State a large revenue which would 

be derived from licenses, and thereby lighten the 

burden of taxation. 

- 9. Because it is in contravention to the provisions 

‘of the Constitution and the spirit of legislation, 

which guarantees to every citizen freedom and pro- 
: tection with taxation. 

; 
- The question of a national financial policy 
was discussed in both branches. The follow- 
‘ing resolutions were adopted in the House by 
a vote of 57 to 27: ; 
‘an 


tion, but nominated candidates for presidenti: 
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feesolved, That gold is the recognized standard 
value and medium of exchange of the world. 

Fesolved, The no value is a law unto itself as to a 
standard of value unless it does business outside of 
its own boundaries and thus proscribes itself from 
business intercourse with the rest of the world. 

fesolved, That we favor a uniform currency with 
gold, hence we favor wise, steady, and continuous 
steps toward the resumption of specie payments 
in order that the proper currency of our country 
may be made as good as gold as soon as it can 
wisely be done, thus placing our paper circulation 
on a par in this country with the recognized money 
of the world, and thereby supplying our people with 
a more convenient circulating medium than gold, 


‘which shall be at the same time its equivalent value. 


Resolved, That whenever it shall appear that the 
act of 1875, known as the ‘‘resumption act,” shall 
become subversive of the interests of the people 
we demand its repeal, or such modification thereof 
as will avert any portending harm to the interests 
is themeceee and accomplish the purposes thus 

esired, 


A resolution in favor of the immediate 
repeal of the resumption act was indefinitely 
postponed in the Senate by a vote of 31 to 13. 

The Democrats of the State held a conven- 
tion at Des Moines on the 17th of May, for the 
purpose of choosing delegates to the National 
Convention of the party. No other business 
was transacted, but the following platform was 
adopted: 


The Democracy of Iowa in convention assembled, 
while pledging earnest support to the declaration of 
principles that will be given to the country by the 
St. Louis Convention, declare as follows their views 
upon some of the vital questions now before the 
republic for discussion and adjustment : 

That in view of the weakness of its administra- 
tion of justice, and the corruption which reeks in 
every part of the public service, disgracing us at 
home and degrading us abroad, there is given evi- 
dence of the unfitness of the party in power longer 
to bear the responsibilities of government. 

Resolved, That we demand and will enforce hon- 
esty_and reform in the government, and demand of . 
our National Convention such unmistakably earnest 
pledges of uprightness and decency in the adminis- 
tration of the country as shall command the confi- 
dence of its purest and most patriotic men, and the 
selection of standard-bearers whose lives, private 
and official, are a guarantee to the country of their 
ability to carry forward the great work of retrench- 
ment and reform made immediately necessary by the 
corruptions and crimes of the Republican party. 

Resolved, That inasmuch as gold is the recognized 
standard of values throughout the world, and fur- 
nishes the basis for general trade and commerce, we 
favor an early return to specie payment, because it 
will place the business interests of this country on a 
sure and satisfactory basis, and secure us from the 
uncertainties attending the existence of two mon- 
eyed mediums of unequal values; at the same time 
we believe that a forced and sudden resumption of 
specie payment, such as is contemplated by the so- 
called ‘‘ Sherman resumption act of 1875,’ will cause 
wide-spread disaster and ruin to our business inter- 
ests, has had and is now having a blighting effect 
upon all industry, and, being one of the many finan- 
cial blunders of the Republican party, should be at 
once repealed. a de 


The Republican State Convention was held 
at Des Moines on the 81st of May, and not only | 
appointed delegates to the National Conyen- 


electors and State officers, There was no Gov- 
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ernor or Lieutenant-Governor to be elected, 
and the State ticket agreed upon was as fol- 
lows: For Secretary of State, Josiah T, Young, 
of Monroe; Anditor of State, Buren R. Sher- 
man, of Benton; Treasurer of State, George 
W. Bemis, of Buchanan; Register of State 
Land-Office, David Secor, of Winnebago; At- 
torney-General, John F. McJunkin, of Wash- 
ington; Judges of Supreme Court, William H. 
Seevers, of Mahaska, and James H. Rothrock, 
of Cedar; Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Uarl W. von Coelln. The candidates for 


Judges of the Supreme Court were already on: 


the bench, having been appointed by Governor 
Kirkwood in February to the vacancies caused 
respectively by the resignation of Ohief-Justice 
Cole, and the increase of the number of 
Judges. The following platform was adopted: 


The Republicans of Iowa, in convention assem- 
bled, hereby declare the following platform of prin- 
ciples: 

1. We are for maintaining the unity of the nation 
sacred and inviolate, for the just and equal rights 
of all men, for peace, harmony, and brotherhood 
throughout the nation; for men of unsullied hon- 
esty and purity of character for public trusts, and 
for the swift pursuit and unsparing punishment of 
all dishonest officials, high or ee 

2, vhat we are in favor of, and that we demand, 
rigid economy in the administration of government 
affairs, both State and national. 

8. That we favor the early attainment of a cur- 
reney convertible with coin, and therefore advocate 
the gradual resumption of specie payment by con- 
tinuous and steady steps in that direction, 
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4, That we demand that all railway and other cor- 
porations shall be held in fair and just subjection to 
the law-making power. 

5. That we stand by free education, our public- 
school system, the taxation of all for its support, 
and no diversion of the school-fund from the publi¢ 
schools, 

6. That we cordially invite immigration from all 
civilized countries, guarantecing to the immigrant the 
same political privileges and social and religious 
freedom we ourselves enjoy, and favoring a free and 
unsectarian system of common schools for their 
children with ours, 

7. That the Democratic party now, as during the 
perilous years that tried men’s souls, while the Union 
was struggling with the serpent of secession, yet ac- 
knowledges the old-time hateful and fateful tra- 
ditions that have constrained it to signalize the 
restoration of the Democratic party to power in the 
Lower House of Congress by the election of an 
officiary of ex-Confederates, whose motto is ‘t Union 
soldiers to the rear, Confederates to the front;”? 
that during the six months past that party in the 
House has demonstrated its hostility to the best 
sentiments of the people of the Union, no less than 
its traditional affection for the adherents of the 
cause that was overcome at Appomattox; that it has 
been both false and imbecile in its management of 
the affairs committed to its charge, and has forfeited 
whatever of popular confidence may have been re- 
posed on it by the accident of party mutations. 

8. That in James G. Blaine we recognize a pure 
Republican and patriot, and one well worthy to be 
chosen as the standard-bearer of the national Re- 
publican party in the coming campuign. 


The Democrats made their nominations at a 
convention held at Des Moines on the 30th of 
August. The following were the candidates 
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for State officers: Secretary of State, John H. 
Stubenrauch, of Marion County; Anditor, 
William Groneweg, of Pottawattomie; Treas- 
urer, Wesley Jones, of Burlington; Register 
of Land-Office, N. O. Ridenour, of Page; At- 
torney-General, J. O. Cook, of Jasper; Judges 
of the Supreme Court, Walter I. Hayes, of 
Scott, and William Graham, of Dubuque. No 
candidate was named for Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, but it. was left to the 
State Central Committee to fill the vacancy 


on the ticket. The following resolutions were 
adopted : 


Teesolved, by the Liberal Democratic party of the 
State of Iowa in convention assembled, That we 
adopt as our platform of principles the resolutions 
and declarations of the National Convention at St. 
Louis, and earnestly approve the sentiments of the 
eminent statesmen of the party, Hon. Samuel J. 
Tilden and Thomas A. Hendricks, so ably pre- 
sented in their letters of acceptance of their nomi-~ 
nation at said convention. 

Resolved, That the Democracy of Iowa, appreci- 
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ating the necessity for retrenchment that has been 
foreed upon the country by extravagant Republican 
administrations, an important policy of ied has 
been to steadily increase the salaries of public offi- 
cers, are earnestly in favor of such a reduction 
in the salaries of all officers within the State as will 
fairly correspond with the financial condition of our 
people. 

The election took place on the 7th of No- 
vember, and resulted in the success of the Re- 
publican ticket. The total vote cast for Secre- 
ary of State was 284,286, of which J. T. Young 
received 172,171, and J. H. Stubenrauch 112,- 
115; majority for the former, 60,056. The 
total vote cust for members of Congress 
throughout the State was 292,429, of which 
168,289 were received by Republican candi- 
dates, 118,856 by Democrats, 5,466 by Green- 
back candidates, and 818 were scattering. Re- 

ublicans were elected in all the nine districts. 
The total vote for presidential electors was 
292,453; of these 171,327 were for the Hayes 
and Wheeler ticket, 112,099 for Tilden and 
Hendricks, 9,001 for Cooper and Oary, and 
26 for the Anti-Secret Society candidates. 
The plurality of Hayes over Tilden was 59,228, 
majority over all 50,201, 

A. decision was rendered by the Supreme 
Court of the State in December, declaring 
women to be eligible to the office of county 
superintendent of schools. A woman had re- 
ceived a majority of the votes in Warren 
County; but the opposing candidate, a man, 
had contested the election on the ground of 
ineligibility. The Circuit Court ofthe county 
decided in favor of the contestant, and, the 
case being taken to the Supreme Court on ap- 
peal, the judgment was reversed. This decision 
was based on the absence of any prohibition in 
the constitution, and the passage of the follow- 
ing act by the last Legislature : 

Sxotion 1. No person shall be deemed ineligible 
by reason of sex to any school-office in the State of 

owa. 

Sno. 2. No person who may have been or shall 
be elected or appointed to the office of county 


superintendent of common schools or school di- . 


rector in the State of Lowa shall be deprived of 
office by reason of sex. 


The court said : 


Tf the law be constitutional, the defendant is now 
eligible to hold said office whether she was so when 
elected or not, 

The General Assombly cannot make good retro- 
spectively acts which it had previously no power to 
permit, but may do so in cases where the power to 
s0 do previously existed. (Cooley on Constitutional 
Limitations, 381.) 

There being no constitutional prohibition, the 
General Assembly could have conferred the right on 
woman to hold offices of this character, and conse- 
quently by a retrospective law confirm or make 
good an election by the people which was held in 
‘the absence of a positive law authorizing it. In 
other words, a retrospective law may cure or legal- 
ize any act which the General Assembly could, as an 
original question, have authorized. ; 


An Industrial Exposition was held at Des 
ines, opening on the 5th of October, and 
uing nearly two months, The associa- 
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tion by which it was managed was formed in 
September, 1875. A building 132 feet square, 
three stories high, and surmounted by a dome 
140 feet high, was erected at a cost of $75,000. 
The exhibition was quite successful, and in- 
cluded products of agricultural and mechanical 
industry, works of art, and objects of curiosity 
and value. It was intended to present as com- 
pletely as practicable a view of the resources 
and industrial achievements of the State. 

On the night of the 4th of July a terrific 
storm of wind and rain prevailed over several 
counties of the State, destroying a large num- 
ber of buildings, damaging crops, and causing 
considerable loss of life, The little village of 
Rockdale, built in a ravine about two miles 
from Dubuque, and having about fifty inhab- 
itants, was entirely swept away, and more 
than forty of the people were drowned. There 
were several lives lost in Madison and Warren 
Counties. The damage to property in the lat- 
ter was estimated at $800,000. Houses and 
barns were destroyed, large fields of corn 
ruined, and orchards and timber-land injured. 
The exact loss to life and property was not as- 
certained. 

ITALY, a kingdom of Southern Europe. 
King, Victor Emanuel II., born March 14, 
1820; succeeded to the throne of Sardinia, on 
the abdication of his father, March 23, 1849; 
proclaimed King of Italy by vote of an Italian 
Parliament, March 17, 1861; married, April 12, 
1842, to the Archduchess Adelaide of Austria ; 
widower January 20, 1855; married again, in 
morganatic marriage, to Rosina, Countess of 
Mirafiore.—Children of the King: 1. Heir-ap- 
parent, Humbert, Prince of Piedmont, born 
March 14, 1844; married, April 22, 1868, to 
Princess Margaretta of Genoa; offspring of 
the union is a son, Victor Emanuel, Prince of 
Naples, born November 11, 1869. 2. Amadeo, 
Duke of Aosta, born May 80, 1845; King of 
Spain from December 4, 1870, to February 11, 
1878; married, May 80, 1867, to Princess Maria . 
della OCisterna, died in 1876; offspring of the 
union, three sons: Emanuel, Duke of Apulia, 
born 1869; Victor, Duke of Turin, born 1870; 
Louis, born 1878. 8. Olotilde, born 1848, wife 
of Prince Napoleon Bonaparte. 4. Maria Pia, 
born 1847, wife of King Luiz of Portugal. 

A new ministry was formed in 1876, com- 
posed of the following members: A. Depretis, 
President of the Council of Ministers and Min- 
ister of Finances; Baron J. Nicotera, Minister 
of the Interior; L. A. Melegari, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs; P. §. Mancini, Minister of 
Justice and Worship; Lieutenant-General L. 
Mezzacapo, Minister of War; B. Brin, Minister 
of the Navy; M. Ooppino, Minister of Public 
Instruction ; J. Qahardelli Minister of Public 
Works; S. Majorana-Calatabiano, Minister of 
Agriculture and Commerce. ; 

The following table gives the area* of the 


%* By sentence of a court of arbitration, May 17, 1875, six 
square miles formerly belonging to the Swiss canton of Toino 
were added to Piedmont. pet. 
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larger territorial divisions (compartimenti) with 
the population, male and female, of each, ac- 
cording to the census of 1871, and the total 
population at the close of 1875, according to 
an official calculation : 


INHABITANTS, 1871, 

TERRITORIAL DI- | Square : hae ae 

WISIONE: Mller, Male, Female, of 1875, 
Piedmont. 11,806 | 1,450,857) 1,449,207) 2,995,218 
Liguria . 2,056 419,919} 428,898) 865,254 
Lombard 9,085 | 1,755,545 1,705279 8,558,018 
Veneti 9,060 | 1,884,364) 1,808,448) 2,738,406 
Emil 7,921 | 1,078,686] 1,085,142] 2,158,881 
WMDris. 5 ve 8,720 282,574) 267,027) 568,582 
The Marches 8,746 449,548) 465,871} 980,712 
Tuscany 9,287 | 1,096,652] 1,045,578] 2,172,832 
Home 4,601 449,346) 887,358) 889,074 

ra) 

Molise 6,67T 625,547) 657,485] 1,802,066 
Campani 6,942 1,366) 557) 1,888,085) 2,807,450 
Apulia, 8,589 | T0S.514| "712,878! 1,464,604 
Basileata 4,122 | 949,220] 961,828] 517,060 
Calabria 6,663 598,829| 612,478) 1,229,614 
Sicily. 11,291 | 1,284,581) 1,299,568) 2,698,672 
Sardinia... 9,399 | 827,078] 809,587} 654,482 

Total 114,415 |18,472,262|18,828,802| 27,482,174 


According to the latest census, taken in 1871, 
the total population was 26,801 154, The moye- 
ment of population, from 1870 to 1875, was as 
follows: 

Births, 


Mar- 

a including 

| TSB | stintborn. 
188,986 


976,148 
192'839 

202,361 |1,050,228 
214.906 
207,997 
230,486 


Deaths, 
including | Stillborn, 
Stillborn, 


Surplus of | Estimated 
Births, | Population, 


178,326 |25,912,600 
181,222 |26,801;154 
193 184 |26,994.388 
1711215 |27,165'558 
124.405 T2S0.008 
192,216 27,482,174 


797,822 
805,337 
857,044 
842)324 
8D, 244 
848.161 


1 ,035, B8TT 


The religious statistics of the kingdom, in 
1871, were as follows: Catholics, 26,658,679 ; 
Protestants, 58,651; Israelites, 35, 856; ; others, 
48,468: total, 26, 801 154. 

With regard to the birthplace, the popula- 
tion was divided into 26,720,826 native-born, 
and 80,828 foreign-born. 7 

The Bolletino Ufficiale del? Istruzione Pub- 
lica gives the following statistics on the num- 
ber of children not attending school, in 1875, 
in a part of Italy: + 


Porcentage 
Children 
A PROVINCES, not attending | of Children 
’ School. not attend- 
, ye ing Sehool, 
F ‘fer: 
___- Province of Mantua...........+06+5| 10,868 81 + 
Senet’ “ Ascoll-Piceno,,..,...,..| 11,648 40 
st SS TES OLOMD Bay's a asinimiae sau 26,464 4) 
‘Provinces of the: Cam sale asveeee| 124,168 12 
past “ Lecce, | , Potenza, 
and Calabria......s+esseeseeeeeee| 215,722 75 


The total number of lyceums was 80, with 
6 32 pupils; the number of gymnasia 104, 
with 9,772 pupils; the number of technical 

ools) 63, with 6 501 pupils. 


a detailed joonael OF De for 
of the pomp abri 
875, ks 
ne on in 


‘eine 


opulation of Htaly, 
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In the budget for 1876 the revenue and ex 
penditures were estimated as follows: 


ORDINARY REVENUE, Lire, 
1, Land-tax,. 182,206,005) 
2. Income-tax . 180/466; Oat 
8. Duty on gr! indlng 79,000,001 
4, Mutation tax, 144) 080) 60 
5, Registration 8, ‘200, ‘00 
6, Customs, . 106) 000, 00 
16 Consumption duties Labo 69, ‘858, sb! 
8. Tobacco and salt ... 167) 500, ‘0 
9, Lottery...... 10, 100, 00 
10, MiacelGanenus recelpt 18,206, ld! 
11, Postal department, Rtato ral 
SLANOG a chs Mena Ae LE SANR CRANE A 56,070,788 
12, Accidental receipts 7,410,001 
18, Receipts from state property and state 
BAGS. Aver cactecutenea cy er eens thee hs P 70,005,109 
14, Returns of payment and miscollaneous re- 
CBIPtS ndvsen sa ev Ra Cane te antes eos ore 80,850,141 
Total revenue ,.... Se ci phipenrsia eves 1,248,629, 18 


The extraordinary receipts amounted to 84, 
822,206 lire, and the special revenue from the 
ecclesiastical property to 87,691,000 lire; to: 
tal, 1,821,142,386 lire, 


EXPENDITURES, 
" RHORUPTS, 
MINISTERIAL DEPARTMENTS, 
Ordinary, = 
Are, " Lire, 
1, Ministry of Finance,,,........] 847, 08D, B11 | 24,072, 71 
2. Ministry of Justice ‘and’ Public 
Worship i caaceaninee acces 80,096,829 ey 
8. Ministry of Foreign Affairs. : 5, N01 445 
4. Ministry of Public Instruction, 20,001, ‘D0 Net 
5, Ministry of Intorior,........45 5,524, 87D 2,518,00: 
6, Ministry of Public Works,.... Be 160.278 | 41,987.58 
%, Ministry of War........ jinn 169) MINTY 20,008, O04 
8, Ministry of the Navy......+++ 36, OT1407T 1045 ,44 
9, Ministry of Agricult ture, Com. 
merce, and Industry,..,.... 9,884,467 250,40 
Total .cseveceserevcevernes| 1925,090,570 | 00,881, 68! 


The aggregate of the ordinary and extraor 
dinary expenditures amounted to 1,818,612,255 
lire, leaving a surplus of 2,580, 134, 

Tho total debt of the kingdom amounted ir 
January, 1875, to a nominal capital of 9,883, 


589,226 lire, divided as follows: 


Lire, Lire, 
i Rentes, Ph CODD viavdusrave tty He 
8, Poypetua ae of the Papal we 7,180,815, 59: 
BOO. veveecdech eas thetanener 
4, i, debts,.... sesataesig SOA 1,188,280, 041 
5. Miscellancous debts (including 


unpaid interest)... . siedon re daviegywenunsian eda e 
6, Floating debt; 
e Bank-notes in efrenlatl on, 
December 81, 1874..,. 108,020,100 
Conto correntes.....+..+ 84,001,042 
Mae of national banks 


1,113,021,04 
which are logal Scudere 880,000,000, 


ian r : 
TOtthsssssessesnssesserysrevseneeseyy 88,580, 


aS aggregate: Tength of railroads pe 
878, Mone ot mod ai 
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Expenditures, Debt at the Ex- 
Ratatp sn TsiAt 1872. ‘ piration of 1873. 
: Lire. Lire. Lire. 
Communities.| 881,931,218 | 888,837,495 | 535,109,773 
Proyinces.....| 88,223,095 87,933,639 56,401,890 - 


The strength of the Italian army, on July 1, 
1875, was as follows: 


rar Men on om 
BSEN: ea (Peace | Furlough. F oting) 
Footing). reaeces 
Standing army......... 13,694 | 204,255 | 205,171 | 409,426 
BELVO, ole 6 sisias coe ces 1,016 | 14,786 | 166,409 | 181,195 
Provincial militia...... ZG a) es as 277,265 | 277,265 
Officers of the reserve a 2g] Ne PSEA SE Wl MoS Sace 
pRGMG aero Csi s Sle 18,836 | 219,041 | 648,845 | 867,856 


The navy consisted, on September 1, 1875, 
of the following classes of vessels: 


NAVY. Vessels. Guns. Tons. AOTSS 
power, 

Men-of- War: 
Tron-clads......... 16 180 | 79,330 | 11,400 
Screw-steamers ... 14 101 20,839 8,740 
Wheel-steamers...| 10 46 9,504 2,540 
Total men-of-war.... 40 277 | 109,673 | 17,680 

Transports: 

Screw-steamers....| 18 58 18,216 2,936 
Wheel-steamers... T Sa 1,078 336 
Total transports..... 25 68 | 19,294 | 8,272 
Total navy .......... 65 885 | 128,967 | 20,952 


The movement of the special foreign trade, 
from 1871 to 1874, was as follows: 


OFFICIAL VALUE. 


COMMERCIAL VALUE, 


YEAR. 

Imports. Exports Imports, Exports, 
1871...| 880,100,000) 756,600,000; 963,700,000) 1,085,500,000 
1872...) 1, 139, 200, 000) 1 108; 800, ‘000 1,186, 600, 000) 1 167, "200, 000 


1873... 1 ‘184,400, 000 1,287, ‘300, 000) 1, 286, 700, 000 1, 133, 200, 000 
DDS 14, «a |swigeerist sce |occes vcssse's 13 00, 000, "985, 500, 000 
RQID; Viscemaees estes scctesc cess qs 218, 300, 000) 1 057, 500, 000 


The movement of navigation, in 1874, is ex- 
hibited by the following table: 


ENTERED. OLEARED, 
SHIPPING. 3 
Vessels, Tons, Vessels. Tons, 
Long Satin. 18417 | 3,744,970 | 19,148 | 3,885,347 
Coast navigation... ‘| 100, 029 | 8,308,360 | 97,867 | 8,140, 796 
TOGA 5 wideaidd'ax 118,446 | 12,053, 330 | | 117,010 | 11, 976, 143 


Ou 


The organization called the Italian National 
ghareh s is a body which has taken its rise from 

e action of the clergy who have been dis- 
satisfied with the action of the Roman Ouria, 
ad. have cultivated the national ideas. It 

i in Naples, in the Societa Emancipa- 
Mutuo Soccorso, del Sacerdozio Ita- 
hich was founded in 1862. It has for 
he Emancipatore Cattolico, a journal 
at Naples. Recently the organi- 
mee saecenstitnted for all Italy. 


pare}iero had peat ppesan to be its — 
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bishop, but he died before he was consecrated 
Luigi Prota-Giurleo has since been chosen 
bishop, at a general election at which 10,250 
votes were cast. Of these, 1,657 votes were 
cast at Naples, 904 at Trani, 892 at Rome, 276 
at Sorrento, 130 at Messina, 126 at Reggio, 63 
at Syracuse, and the remainder at other places. 
The sessions of the Italian Parliament were 
opened January 6th by King Victor Eman- 
uel with an address, in which he referred to 
the negotiations which had been undertaken 
by the Government for the purchase of the 
peninsular railroads; to the generally pros- 
perous condition of the country; to the prog- 
ress and efficiency of the army and navy, of 
which he spoke with pride; to the existence 
of friendly relations with foreign states; to 
the recent visits of the Emperors of Germany 
and Austria; and to the condition of affairs 
in the East. On the last subject he said: “I 
have deemed it expedient to participate in 
the negotiations between the great powers, 
with the object of aiding in the reéstablish- 
ment of tranquillity in the East, and assur- 
ing the welfare of the Christian population. 
The Sultan received the proposals favora- 
bly.” Signor Biancheri was elected Pres- 
ident of the Chamber of Deputies, defeating 
Signor Depretis, the candidate of the Left. 
On the 16th of March Signor Minghetti pre- 
sented the financial statement of the Govern- 
ment, showing that the deficit in 1875 had 
been only 28,000,000 lire, and that the esti- 
mates promised a surplus for 1876 of 10,000,- 
000, and for 1877 of 15,000,000. This show- 
ing of brilliant results in financial management 


could not, however, save the administration _ 


from the assault which had been planned upon 
it by the Opposition. A coalition had been 
formed by the Tuscans, the Centre, and the 
Left, under the lead of Peruzzi, for the over- 
throw of the cabinet, and it brought its forces 
into play March 18th, during a discussion upon 
the grist-tax. Signor Morana had offered a 
motion unfavorable to the Government, to 
which Minister-President Minghetti said that, 
if the ministry had to retire from office, it 
would, in doing so, leave the country tranquil, 
in excellent relations with foreign powers, and 
with its finances restored. He moved that the 
question be adjourned. This motion was lost 
by a vote of 181 to 242. At the next sitting 
of the Chambers, March 20th, Signor Min- 
ghetti announced that the ministry had re- 
signed. It was generally considered that the 
question of the grist-tax was only nominally 
the occasion of the fall of the Minghetti min- 
istry, as the coalition against them was really _ 
based upon opposition to their scheme for 
purchase of the railways. A new minis 
was formed, with Signor Depretis at its head. 
It was selected from the Radical and Progres- 
sive party, and was composed of ppreser 
of whom were from the northern districts 
and four from the southern districts, while | 
centre of the country was not reapers 
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it. Signor Depretis, Minister-President and 
Minister of Finance, had held the’ financial 
porttolio under Ricasoli, and had been a mem- 
ber of Parliament steadily since 1848. Signor 
Coppino, Minister of Public Instruction, held 
the same office nnder Ratazzi in 1867. Signor 
Mancini, Minister of Justice, was one of the 
most distinguished Italian advocates. Signor 
Melegari, Minister of Foreign Affairs, had been 
long in the service of the Government. He 
was in his youth an intimate friend of Mazzini, 
and had been Ratazzi’s collaborator on sev- 
eral occasions. Signor Mezzacapo, Minister of 
War, came to office from the command of the 
army corps at Florence, Signor Majorana, Min- 
ister of Agriculture, was Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of Catania. Signor 
Brin, Minister of the Marine, had been direc- 
tor of naval construction for several years, 
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Signor Nicotera, Minister of the Interior, was 
one of the defenders of Rome in 1849. When 
he first entered Parliament, in 1860, he ex- 
pressed the most extreme radicalism in his 
views; since then his political principles had 
been much modified, and he was regarded at 
the time of his appointment as a sincere sup- 
porter of the constitutional monarchy. Signo: 
Zanardelli, Minister of Public Works, was ¢ 
distinguished advocate, was attached to the 
extreme parliamentary Left, and was the only 
member of the new cabinet holding with that 
wing. The programme of the new ministry 
was announced by Signor Depretis to the Cham- 
bers, March 29th. It promised a reform of the 
electoral laws, so as to give real freedom; the 
restoration of the independence of the magis- 
tracy; the codification of the laws; a bill te 
establish compulsory education; and on com- 
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mercial questions a policy favorable to free 
trade. With respect to the Church, the Goy- 
ernment would be neither aggressive nor hos- 
tile, but would “hold aloof from any idea of 
conciliation.” The foreign policy of the pre- 
ceding ministry would be continued, and no 
change was proposed with regard to the army 
and navy. Measures would be introduced rel- 
ative to the railway convention, aiming at the 
separation of the Italian and Austrian systems, 
and the purchase of the Upper Italian lines, 
The cabinet, however, were opposed to the 
_ working of the railways by the Government, 
except temporarily. The great improvement 
in the financial condition of the country was 
admitted, but the forced currency, it was sug- 
gested, still existed, and presented a danger 
_ upon the removal of which the ministry would 


concentrate its attention, At the last sitting 


of the Chamber of Deputies previous to it 
recess, Signor Biancheri, the president, offerec 
his resignation. The ministers stated tha 
they had full confidence in the president, anc 
hoped that his resignation would not be ac 
cepted. The Chamber unanimously refusec 
to accept it. Match 29th the Chamber ad 
journed till the 25th of April, in order to en 
able the new ministry to examine the bill 
which had been introduced by their prede 
cessors. 
On the appointment of the new ministr 
the prefects of several cities, including thos 
of Rome, Milan, Turin, Palermo, and - apie 
resigned their offices, because they objected 1 
serving under the party of the Left. All 
members of the ministry were reélected to tl 
Obamber of Deputies from their respect 
constituencies, without receiving serious o 
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sition. Signori Depretis and Nicotera issued 
circulars. to their local subordinates, recom- 
mending vigorous firmness in the application 
of the laws relating to the collection of taxes. 
On the resumption of the sittings of the Cham- 
bers, April 25th, attention was directed to the 
consideration of the negotiations relative to 
the railroads. The ministry announced that 
they would adhere to the principle that the 
state must not undertake the management of 
the whole network of the Italian railways. 
The committee chosen by the Chamber to take 
charge of the subject showed a majority of 
only two out of nine members in favor of the 
plans of the Government. It was decided that 
the plans concerning the Upper Italian roads 
should be treated separately from those relat- 
ing to the Roman and southern roads. A com- 
mission, with Signor Cossenti at its head, was 
appointed to go to Paris and Vienna and nego- 
tiate with the house of Rothschild for a reduc- 
tion in the price which had been agreed upon 
at; Basel for the purchase of the railways. It 
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succeeded in obtaining a very large reduction, 
and also arranged that the Austrian southern 
road should continue the management of the 
Italian lines for two years longer. On the 
17th of June the proposition which had been 
introduced by the former ministry for the pur- 
chase of the railways was withdrawn, and in 
its stead was substituted a new one, combining 
certain features, of the contracts which had 
been made at Vienna with the one which had 
been made at Paris by the Cossenti commission 
with Baron Rothschild as the representative 
of the Austrian southern road. This bill, hav- 
ing been first opposed in detail, was adopted 
as a whole in the Chamber of Deputies, by a 
vote of 344 to 35. It was likewise adopted in 
the Senate, June 29th, by a vote of 118 to 5. 
The next important measure discussed was 
the one for the establishment of so-called free 
ports, or of a system of bonded warehouses, 
at a number of the principal ports of the 
country. It was advocated by Signor Depretis 
in the Senate, as involving a portion of the 
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ministerial programme to such an extent that, 
if it were rejected, the Government would 
have to consult as to the course they should 
pursue. In the vote in the Senate concerning 
this bill, a very singular complication oc- 
surred. On the first division the yeas and 
nays were equal, and the question was pro- 
nounced decided in the negative. An irregu- 
larity was, however, discovered in the ballot- 
ng, and the validity of the vote was disputed. 
Another vote was taken, and there was again 
itie. On the third vote, a majority of one 
was given for the yeas, but before the vote 
was declared another senator came in and 
recorded his vote in the negative, causing a tie 
for the third time. The bill was passed, July 
oe by a vote of 114 to 102, and became a 
aw. 

In August some of the ministers visited their 
parliamentary constituencies, and spoke con- 
verning the policy of the Government. At 
Jatania, Signor Majorana, Minister of Agri- 


vulture, said the ministry were considering the: 


way in which martial law could be soonest 
discontinued; the question of the tax on spir- 
its would receive a speedy solution. Free 
principles would be guarded in the conclusion 
of the trade treaties. At Caserta, Signor Nico- 
tera, Minister of the Interior, said that the 
ministry would carry out the reforms to which 
it was pledged, with the help of those who 
loved their fatherland, and could stand above 
parties. The country needed financial and ad- 
ministrative, rather than political, reforms. 
The election law needed a few alterations in 
respect to the registry, but universal suffrage 
would, in his opinion, be dangerous to free- 
dom. In conclusion, he said: ‘‘ Whoever loves 
Italian unity must also love the monarchy ; 
one could hardly find in history a ruler who 
was amore steady friend of freedom than Vic- 
tor Emanuel.” Signor Depretis spoke at a 
banquet given to him, repelling a charge that 
the ministry entertained a purpose to form a 
party for themselves. He excused the changes 
which had been made in local officers, and 
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mentioned as objects to be considered at the 
next session of the Parliament the regulation 
of the financial laws, judicial bills, railroad en- 
terprises, and the trade conventions. 

The Chamber of Deputies was dissolved Oc- 
tober 7th. The members of both parties en- 
tered actively into the canvass for the new 
elections which were appointed to be held 
early in November. The ministerial members 
repeated the declarations of the principles 
which had been announced by the ministry in 
their official record and their addresses. Si- 
gnor Sella, late Minister of Finance, and leader 
of the Conservative Opposition, in a speech 
which he made at a banquet at Cossato, dwelt 
upon the services which had been rendered to 
the country by his party, and described the 
progress which had been made by Italy during 
recent years. Since September 20, 1870, he 
believed there had been no longer any danger 
in the Left attaining to power, and he pointed 
out that since that party had come into office 
it had greatly moderated its line of conduct. 
He considered that the Moderate party ought 
to remain in opposition, watchful over the 
preservation of the great results that had been 
achieved. If, at the approaching general elec- 
tion, he should be again returned to Parlia- 
ment, he would support all real reforms, with- 
out being influenced by the spirit of party, 
but would at the same time oppose any change 
which he regarded as dangerous to the institu- 
tions of the country. He coincided with the 
views of Signor Depretis respecting the re- 
newal of the treaties of commerce, and the 
avoidance of protectionist principles. In the 
matter of the papal guarantees, he was op- 
posed to the Government abandoning the right 
of exequatur and the appointment to bene- 
fices. He urged that the construction of new 
railways should be made dependent upon the 
balancing of the budget, and spoke in favor of 
measures for educating and improving the con- 
dition of the masses. Signor Minghetti, late 
Minister-President, also assured his hearers at 
Legnano that he would support the reforms 
of the present Government. The elections re- 
sulted in a grand victory for the Progressive 
or Ministerial party, who returned 421 depu- 
ties, to 87 returned for the Conservatives, and 
found themselves in possession of the largest 
working majority ever known. Thenew Par- 
Tiament was opened November 20th, with a 
speech from the King. The address began 
with a reference to the improved financial 
condition of the country, and the now visible 
prospect of reaching a state of financial equi- 
librium. The desirability of modifying and 
more equitably distributing the imports was 
spoken of, as well as the necessity of keeping 
up the strength of the army and navy, and 
: continuing the railroad enterprises which had 
een undertaken. The perfectly amicable re- 
maintained with all foreign states jus- 
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had given most efficacious concurrence. Fu 
ther, the King said: “ Faithful to all the uz 
dertakings she has assumed, Italy will neve 
forget that in taking her place among the gre¢ 
powers she has accepted a mission of progre: 
and ciyilization.”’ Penal and commercial code 
were spoken of as to be presented, whic 
would ‘“‘crown the great work of legislatiy 
unification.” One problem was to be facec 
hitherto unattempted. “‘ The liberty concede 
to the Church in our kingdom,” said the Kin; 
“is far greater than it enjoys in any othe 
Catholic country ; but it cannot be applied i 
amanner to offend against public liberty, « 
to infringe on national sovereignty.” The Gov 
ernment would present for examination prc 
visions which were necessary to give efficacy t 
the reservations and the conditions indicate 
in the law which sanctioned the ecclesiastic: 
franchises. Other subjects mentioned in th 
speech, on which propositions would be pre 
sented, were the revision of the commerci: 
treaties, the working of the railways, mar 
time postal communications, the restoratio 
of the navy, the completion of the organizatio 
of the army, the construction of defensiy 
works, the extension of the electoral franchis 
the completed organization of public school: 
and the maintenance of the obligation of mil 
tary education. The ministry soon after th 
opening of Parliament presented several bill: 
among which were the provisional budget fo 
1877, a new penal code, new regulations cor 
cerning the responsibilities of officers, and proj 
ositions relating to the privileges of curate 
in the exercise of their office. On the 19t 
of December the House of Deputies approve 
the estimates for the War Department for 187° 
which called for the amount of 212,500,00 
lire. The committee charged with the rev: 
sion of the penal code unanimously voted i 
favor of the abolition of capital punishmen: 
December 22d the Chamber was prorogue 
till the 21st of January. 

The Italian Government participated in a 
the conferences held by the great powe1 
during the year on the Eastern question. I 
policy has been steadily and moderately ant 
Turkish. It was one of the first among th 
great powérs to give its support to the sc 
called Andrassy note. In the latter part ¢ 
August the Government withdrew the great« 
part of its fleet from the Eastern Medite1 
ranean, leaving only a few station-ships i 
those waters. Shortly after this the publi 
interest in the condition of the Christian sul 
jects of Turkey rose to a high pitch, and ir 
dignation over the outrages alleged to hay 
been committed by the Turks found expres 
in large and enthusiastic public meetings. 
one of these meetings held at Naples, “shee 
the middle of September, the following dispate 
was adopted, to be sent to Mr. Coe 
of England: “The citizens of Napl , assel 
ed to manifest their sentiments in fa 
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the efficacious aid obtained through the words 
and works of Mr. Gladstone against the tyr- 
anny of the Bourbons, and send him their 
grateful thanks for the faithful manner in 
which he represented Italian public opinion at 
the Blackheath meeting.” On the 2d of Octo- 
ber an interview was held at Turin between 
the King, with members of the cabinet, and 
an envoy from Vienna, 
with reference to a 
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tion were published, it would be found that 
Italy had not been‘ less prudent or less wise 
than the other powers. He must confine him- 


self now to stating that the Italian Govern- 
ment could not abandon the treaty of Paris, in 
virtue of which it had taken part with the 
great powers in all the questions which had 
been raised, and continued : ‘‘ The Government 


proposition which was 
said to have been made 
by Russia for that 


country, Germany, and 


Italy, to form a com- 


bination against the 


Turkish Empire. Aus- 


tria and England wish- 
ed to dissuade Italy 
from such a step. Si- 
gnor Melegari is said to 
have expressed himself 
as averse to Italy’s 
compromising herself 
with any power, and 
to have proposed an 
alliance of all the great 
powers to induce the 
contending parties to 
lay down their arms, 
after which a congress 
should be held to es- 
tablish the political au- 
tonomy of Bosnia, the Herzegovina, and Bul- 
garia. About the middle of October, Signor 
Depretis, in a speech at Stradella, made the 
following expression on the foreign policy 
of Italy: ‘‘ Nobody can wish me to launch 
into the very grave ‘questions which now 
hold civilization in anxious suspense; but 
nobody can ignore the recent proofs that 
the mercy, the justice, the irrepressible in- 
dignation of the human conscience against 
barbarian outrages can impose themselves, 
like a moral law and a moral necessity, 
eyen on the traditions of diplomatists, and on 
the coldest calculations of self-centred politi- 
cians.” Early in December the British pleni- 
potentiary, the Marquis of Salisbury, stopped 
at Rome on his way to Constantinople, and 
held conferences with the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, the King, and the crown-prince. Of 
these conferences it is reported only that Signor 
Melegari, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, said 
that Italy desired to remain at peace with all 
the powers, especially with England, and to 
see a military occupation of Turkish territory 
avoided as long as it was possible. On the 
18th of December Signori Miceli and Petru- 
eelli in the Chamber of Deputies asked the 
Government for information respecting its 
attitude on the Eastern question. Signor De- 
pretis, Minister - President, replied, assuming 
‘that the greatest reserve in expression was for 
te present necessary, but adding that when 


he diplomatic documents on the Eastern ques- 
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cannot be unfaithful to the political principles 
to which it owes its origin; but in the present 
circumstances our conduct is naturally euided 
by our need for peace and by our diplomatic 
relations, while, at the same time, we do not 
ignore the duties of humanity and civilization, 
or omit to make every effort to obtain all pos- 
sible amelioration of the condition of the Chris- 
tian subjects of Turkey.” The minister further 
expressed his opinion that Italy’s mission 
should be one of conciliation, and he hoped it 
would lead to a satisfactory result. 

On New-Year’s-day Garibaldi sent the King 
as a New-Year’s present a fine young goat 
from Caprera. In return the King sent him a 
mosaic table, and bronze statuettes of Frank- 
lin and Washington. In February the friend- 
ship between Garibaldi and the Government 
was interrupted by reason of some unfavorable 
action of the Government in reference to his 
project for the improvement of the Tiber. A 
speech which Garibaldi afterward made at the 
dedication of a monument was so violent that. 
the papers which published it were seized. 
Upon the appointment of the new ministry, 
however, with whose party Garibaldi is most 
closely allied in sympathy, he wrote to Signor 
Depretis, saying that he would, since the King, 
by calling the Left to power, had given so plain 
a mark of his regard for constitutional views, 
no longer entertain scruples about accepting 
the gift of one hundred thousand lire which 
had been offered him by the King and the na- 
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tion; yet he would not use it for his own per- 
sonal benefit, but with it would codéperate in 
the works for the improvement of the Tiber. 
The relations of the Italian Government with 
the papal court have continued to be marked 
by occasional collisions, although the violence 
of the hostility that once prevailed seems to be 
gradually subsiding. In January ministerial 
decrees were issued ordering the examination 
of the management of benevolent institutions, 
as well as of seminaries giving instruction in 
violation of the law. The episcopal seminary 
at Como was closed in consequence of the re- 
fusal of its management to admit a Government 
inspector. March 16th, the Minister of Public 
Instruction ordered the Sapienza, or Pontifical 
University in the Palazzo Altempo at Rome, to 
be closed, for conferring diplomas contrary to 
the law. A meeting of the O’Connell League 


was held at Bologna, February 18th and 19th, 
at which measures were discussed for securing 
the freedom of Roman Catholic teaching. A 
letter was read from the Pope, approving the 
object, 


In August a circular was addressed 
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by the Minister of the Interior to the prefects, 
prohibiting religious processions outside of the 
churches, with an exceptional provision, how- 
ever, that the prefects might authorize a pro- 
cession if a request for it was made to them, by 
the clergy concerned in it, a fortnight before- 
hand. These measures were opposed-by the 
clergy, and protested against by the Pope. A 
Roman Catholic Oongress met at Bologna in 


ting at a table, with wines and cigars, in a farm: 


September, but received so much oppositior 
from the populace that the police, fearing that 
disturbances might arise, closed its sitting tem. 
porarily. In order to carry ont the law fo1 
closing the cloisters, the Government orderec 
that all novices found in such institutions shoulc 
return to their families. In October large 
numbers of Spanish pilgrims visited Rome. Ir 
his reception of the cardinals on Christmas 
eve, the Pope spoke of the repressive measure: 
of the Government, which he characterized a: 
unjust, expressed a hope that the past history 
of the Italian clergy would serve as a guide 
for their future conduct, recommended unior 
in order to oppose the revolution which en. 
deavored to destroy the Church, and predictec 
the final triumph of the Church. 

Hitherto, foreigners in Italy have been en 
tirely exempt from direct taxation, both o1 
incomes and on buildings. It had been appre 
hended, however, that they would at som¢ 
time be called upon to pay a share of munici 
pal taxes. The Municipal Council in Florence 
in March, decided that foreigners should bé 
held free even of the town taxes (on family 
carriages, and servants), with the exception o 
those who pursued a trade or profession i 
the city, or made it their definite residence: 

The Medical Academy of Rome, at their meet 
ing in June, discussed the health of that city 
Drs. Lanzi and Terrigi read papers embody 
ing the results of minute analyses of air anc 
other sanitary conditions in the central an« 
suburban quarters of the city, and maintaining 
that Rome during spring and winter rankec 
with the healthiest of Italian cities, and wa 
not only innocuous, but positively beneficia 
to invalids. The centre of the city remainec 
healthy in summer and autumn, though thi 
suburban quarters exposed to the Campagné 
were then decidedly insalubrious. The Romar 
climate, they said, was steadily improving, a 
the vineyards were built over and drainag 
was extended, 

The Marquis of Montegazza was detected ir 
February in forging the name of the King a 
a guarantee to bills of exchange. He made: 
full confession. Having obtained access to the 
King’s apartments, he had, on coming thence 
informed a royal aide-de-camp that he had beer 
instructed to raise money for the King. H« 
produced a written guarantee bearing the King’: 
forged signature, and said that it was necessary 
to have the signature attested. The aide-de 
camp, having seen the marquis coming fron 
the King’s apartments, gave the required attes. 
tation. The marquis, having been convictec 
of the forgeries, was sentenced to an imprison 
ment of eighteen years. ; ea 

The capture of the Sicilian brigand Sajera 
June 24th, confirmed the suspicion which hac 
been long entertained by the Government tha 
the brigands of this island were aided by mex 
of higher rank than themselves. Sajera, wh« 


was betrayed by an informer, was seized, si 
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house near Girgenti, along with five compan- 
ions, of whom two proved to be the Cavalieri 
Trainiti, and another the Baronetto Celauro, 
men mixing in the best society of the island. 
In the fall Mx. Forster Rose was captured by 
the brigand Leone, near the railway-station at 
Lereara, A ransom of 50,000 lire was refused, 
and Mr. Rose was carried off. The Minister 
of the Interior sent a peremptory order to the 
Prefect of Palermo that unless Mr. Rose was 
restored to his friends, and Leone and his band 
were taken within eight days, all the oflicers 
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of the mounted police throughout that district 
would be degraded. After eighteen days of 
captivity, Mr. Rose was released, on payment 
of 60,000 lire as a ransom. 

The richest of the Italian millionaires, the 
Duke de Galliera, died the last week in Novem- 
ber, leaving a fortune estimated at £8,000,000, 
or $40,000,000. He had recently made the 
municipality of Genoa a present of £800,000, 
or $4,000,000, for public works, and was 
contemplating other improvements when he 
died. 
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JANES, Epmunp Sronrer, an American 
clergyman, died in New York, September 
18th. He was born in Sheffield, Mass., April 
27,1807. His early life was mostly spent in 
Salisbury, Conn. From 1824 to 1830 he was 
employed in teaching, and occupied his lei- 
sure in the study of the law, intending to 
follow that profession; but he entered the 
ministry of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
and in 1830 joined the Philadelphia Confer- 
ence. From this time he devoted himself to 
the study of theology, and during the intervals 
of immediate pastoral labor he also read ex- 
tensively in medicine. In May, 1840, he was 
appointed financial secretary of the American 
Bible Society, and remained in this office until 
1844, when he was elected bishop. During 
the thirty years of his episcopal labors Bishop 
Janes had been intrusted with some of the 
most grave and delicate duties connected with 
the affairs of the Methodist Church, among 
which may be mentioned his appointment as 
delegate to the British Wesleyan Conference in 
1864, and the supervision and inspection of the 
Scandinavian, German, and Swiss missions in 
Europe from 1864 to 1868. In 1865 he visited 
England as delegate of the American Bible So- 
ciety to the British and Foreign Bible Society ; 
and he also attended the French Wesleyan OCon- 
ference at Paris, and the Irish Conference at 

Cork. At Bremen he delivered before a large 
meeting an address on the death of President 
Lincoln, which was widely circulated in North- 
ern Europe, and had an important effect on 
public sentiment there at a critical period. His 
residence had long been in New York City. 

_JAPAN,* an empire in Eastern Asia. The 
appellation by which the Emperor is generally 
known in foreign countries is the ancient title 

_of Mikado, or the venerable. Present Mikado, 

-Mutsu Hito, born at Yedo, September 22, 1852; 

succeeded his father, Komei Tenno, 1867; 

married December 28, 1868, to Princess Ha- 
ruko, born April 17, 1850, daughter of Prince 

3 ltchidgo. The first child of the Emperor was 
born in 1873, but died soon after. There is no 

regular law of succession, and the throne gener- 

_ * See ANNUAL CyoLopmprA of 1875 for latest statistics of 

mports, exports, and moyement of shipping. 
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ally devolves not on the son of the Mikado, but 
on the eldest or the most distinguished member 
of the house. It is only necessary that the new 
Mikado belong to one of the four royal families: 
Katzura, Arisugawa, Fushimi, or Kannin. 

By a treaty concluded with Russia May 7, 
1875, Japan ceded to Russia its share of the 
island of Saghalien, and received in turn the 
Kurile Islands, heretofore belonging to Russia, 
The empire now consists of the Japanese Isl- 
ands, the island of Yezo, the Kuriles, and the 
Liu-Kiu (Loo-Choo) Islands. The area of the 
empire is now 157,447.59 square miles, and the 
population, according to a census begun in 1873 
and finished in December, 1875, 83,300,675, an 
increase over the previous census taken in 1872 
of 189,850. Deducting from the total popula- 
tion that of the island of Saghalien, which has 
since been annexed to Russia (excepting 625, 
who, in consequence of the annexation, emigrat- 
ed), the actual population of Japan is 33,299,014. 
According to a French paper published in Ja- 
pan, the Hecho du Japon, the population in 1875 
consisted of 81 members of the imperial fam- 
ily, 2,829 Kasoku (noblemen), 1,548,568 Samu- 
rai, 343,881 Sotsu Samurai or Samurai of the 
second rank, 8,880 Djishis or Samurai of the 
third rank, 207,669 priests, 76,119 former 
Shinto priests, 9,826 priestesses, 31,106,514 
citizens, and 2,858 inhabitants of Saghalien. 
For administrative purposes, the main portion 
of the empire, the Japanese Islands, was in 
1871 divided into three jfus (Tokio, Kioto, 
Ozaka) and seventy-two kens. The population 
of the several fus and kens, according to the 
census of 1875, had not yet been published by 
the end of 1876, According to the precedin 
census of 1872, the population of the fus and 7 
kens was as follows: 


DIVISIONS. Males. Females. Total. 
ar ROR i etkcuciewaes 892,057 887,804 779,861, 
4 BAstos Ge. soe 288,308 988,936 567,884 
CD (OZAIM oh bs pvr onc 264,791 266,09 580,885 
72 Kens.....,.. Tiehas| 15,709,788 | 15,283,000 | 80,942,788 
Total Japanese Islands} 16,650,084 | 16,170,834 | 82,820,868 


_ The government of Japan has been reorgan-. 
ized on a basis somewhat resembling the one 


re 
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stitutional monarchies of Europe. The Mika- 
do carries on the administration through the 
dai jo kuan, or supreme executive, consisting 
of the premier and the “left” and “right” 
junior prime-ministers; the sa in, or left cham- 
ber of the Council of State, consisting of seven 
high councilors; and the w in, or right cham- 
ber of the Council of State, consisting of all the 
ministers and vice-ministers who are heads of 
departments, nine in number. At the head of 
the local administration of the fus and kens is 
a prefect, whose powers and attributes are far 
more extensive than those of any similar func- 
tionaries in Europe. Sentences involving ban- 
ishment or death can, however, not be carried 
into execution by them until they have been 
confirmed by the Minister of Justice. 

The budget for the financial year 1875 to 
1876, ratified by the Imperial Council Decem- 
ber 22, 1875, was as follows (value expressed 
in yens, 1 yen = $1): 


REVENUE. 

Mf EISICL—UAX 1s pro-piciofe eietolelolsierniajs/alei4, foie eleiela oisopteis ere 51,505,967 
2. Alcoholic liquors ...... 1,613,083 
8. Post-Office and stamps 1,676,335 
4, Customs duties ....... 1,744,837 
5, Income-tax ............. -. 2,876,095 

6. Tax on ships, railroad-cars, carriages, hunting, 
tobacco, etc..... Hisyeve[elesstalaiajelete ie biel Beumeretatepsrete 1,030,689 
7. Tribute of the Liu-Kiu Islands................ 50,744 

8. Revenue from public works: railroads, tele- 
graphs, mines, silk-manufactures, etc....... 1,841,753 
OF aMINT.© satsric aso etteleee seca eoke siamte nastatter 675,240 
10, From public lands ........ 126,455 
11. Tax on public buildings - 1,696,454 
12. Sale of public property .. 811,231 
13. From sums due to the Government 8,087,728 
14. Miscellaneous receipts..............- 401,655 
PROUAL earacie sg cteih aie sie sserw ase de sesesceere asn0 05000,20b 

EXPENDITURE. 

dl PU DUG debts Sarretsjac scan nt Seta een eae aae Aloe 4,345,655 

2, Pensions and indemnification of the deposed 
IDEWCES. wast ncislome tacts oan oni ke aetcie ielanio ns 17,805,366 
3,, State: government. (<5) .tise su ea)etinlaesclamve sian 6 24,922,316 
4, Provincial government,..........2..00sec0es 4,300,000 
SO. olice ‘department ....<. cscs wcien cue sulecmntes 1,600,000 
6. Mor the'Shinto temples «05. 2ccecssces seiemee 220,000 
%. Embassadors and consuls.............s20.006 515,000 
8. Support of public buildings, canals, ete........ 1,370,000 
9. For the case of mobilization..........0./...06 5,000,000 
‘10. Miscellaneous receipts. ...........0c.eeee-e0e 8,420,169 
DOLL Seiofoesis sels seek sisie sss ch setae & 68,498,506 


The principal items among the expenditures 
for the several departments of the state gov- 
ernment were as follows: 


\WWIEis SS on oBabaeaanatearserares ans stand 6,960,000 
PN BVVe a eeteccet. semrswisieian nants tien ceeein 2,700,000 
Be Ube AWWOrkS rata hi ses <eventarrewieitin wee 4,750,000 
Public Instructlon ss. oso. co sce ccce or 1,700,000. 
Masthead: Maree wens cteee Ae ome eats 1,250,000 
950,000 
1,799,716 
2,300,000 

The public debt at the close of 1875 was re- 

ported to be as follows: neha 

LOMO VA ED Ey ioicia)s sinjowintisies vio ow ate e' ae 33,004,849 
MOvel gn Debt: Sei<cis shea daiets edeleis lowes views 14,480,912 
Paper-money. ioleversie’efelclererprersyaiole’s.s Shteere 94,803,819 
otal srakieve . seeeeeeeee 142,289,580 


“ _ The following countries were in 1876 repre- 
ented in Japan by diplomatic agents: the 
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United States of America, Belgium; Denmark, 
Germany, France, Great Britain, Italy, Nether- 
lands, Austro-Hungary, Peru, Portugal, Rus- 
sia, Sweden and Norway, Switzerland, Spain. 

An imperial edict of December 28, 1872, 
made liability to military service universal, but, 
in deference to national traditions and preju- 
dices, numerous reasons for release from mili- 
tary service and ransom were admitted. For 
an entire ransom the sum of $270 has to be 
paid. In 1875 a new law was passed for the 
reorganization of the army, which will here- 
after consist of three parts: 1. The Yobigoon, 
or standing army, in which every citizen, after 
attaining the twentieth year, must serve for 
three years; 2. The Kobigoon, or reserve, in 
which the soldiers discharged from the stand- 
ing army serve for four years; 3. Konumin- 
goon, a Landwehr, united with a kind of na- 
tional guard. All subjects, from the fourteenth 
to the fortieth year of age, belong to this class, 
which, however, is called upon only when an 
enemy is in the country, and the Kobigoon has 
been enrolled in the active army. For the 
present the army contains about 35,380 men, 
of whom 30,000 belong to the infantry. The 
empire is divided into six military districts: 
Tokio, Ozaka, Kiushiu (with the seat in Kuma- 
moto), Nagoya, Hiroshima, and that of the 
Northeast, with the seat in Shendai. The 
navy numbered twenty-one vessels, among 
which were two iron-clad corvettes, with an ag- 
gregate of sixty guns. It was manned by 3,672 
men, among whom there were 272 officers. 
The aggregate length of the railroads in opera- 
tion is 105 kilometres. There are three lines, 
Tokio & Yokohama, Hiogo & Ozaka, and Ozaka 
& Kioto. The six lines of electric telegraph 
have an aggregate length of 2,832 kilometres. 
The number of post-offices in 1874 was 3,244, 
and the number of letters forwarded 17,095,842. 

The scheme of the present system of educa- 
tion was promulgated in 1872. According to 
this the empire is divided into eight educational 
divisions, in each of which there is a univer- 
sity, or dai gakko, with thirty-two middle 
schools, colleges, or gymnasia, and 210 gram- 
mar-schools or academies. In all these schools 
foreign languages and the sciences are to be 
taught. The vernacular schools will number 
about 54,000, or about one for every six hun- 
dred of the population. According to the 
latest statisties, there are 30,000 public schools 
in operation, with nearly 2,000,000 pupils, and 
45,000 teachers. There are also seven normal 
schools, the principal one being in Tokio. The 


universities and technical schools are under the 


direct control of the central Government, while 
the public vernacular schools are under the care 
of the local or ken authorities. Each of the 
seventy-two kens has a bureau of inspection, 
while examiners and supervisors are regularly 
sent out from Tokio for the express purpose of 
keeping up and improving the standard of edu- 
cation. In addition to the schools under the 


department of education (Mom Bu Sho), nearly 
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every government department has its special 
and technical schools. In elementary instruc- 
tion, the Kindergarten system and object-teach- 
ing have been successfully introduced. In the 
middle schools, the studies are wholly in Eng- 
lish, or some other elected foreign language, 
the text-books being those used in America or 
Europe, while the course of studies common 
to American high-schools or academies is gone 
through with. In the dai gakko, or university, 
the full standard of which it is expected to 
reach in the future, the students are actually 
carried through the curriculum of the average 
American college, excepting in Latin and 
Greek, the place of these being filled by Eng- 
lish and Chinese. At present there is but one 
university in Japan, the Kai Sei Gakko, in To- 
kio, which has.a corps of about twenty Amer- 
ican and English instructors. An ‘Outline 
History of Japanese Education,” prepared by 
the Japanese Department of Education, was 
published in New York in 1876. 

The Mikado made the following address in 
connection with the announcement of the new 
military law: 

During our ancient monarchy, when my ancestors 
solely ruled the empire of Japan, there was no dis- 
tinction between the army and the citizens; every 
one was a soldier. This honor ought to be revived. 
If the middle ages, steeped in despotism, have cre- 
ated a military caste, and separated the army from 
the population to serve the interests of some, I can- 
not permit such an abuse of power to exist, and I 
must employ all my power to destroy it. The feudal 
system of government, that I have overturned in 
commencing the era Meiji, has bestowed on the 
country, during its existence of one thousand years, 
unjust and arbitary laws, that it is my duty to pro- 
gressively abolish. The ancient recruiting for the 
army is among others one of those laws completely 
opposed to the feelings of“my Government, with the 
spirit of the age and the modes of European coun- 
tries, and requires a change of which the detail is 
contained in the following words: For the future I 
wish the army to be the entire country. Communi- 
cate my wish to the officers of the existing army, to 
the soldiers, and to the country, for I desire every 
one to accept my ideas on the subject. 


The law is said to have met with general 
approval. 

An embassy, consisting of his Excellency 
Woozeno Kajionuri, the Japanese minister in 
London, and two secretaries, visited Spain and 
Portugal early in the summer, with the object 
of delivering dispatches from the Emperor of 
Japan to the Kings of those countries. The 
dispatches set forth the desire on the part of 
Japan to cultivate friendly relations with Spain 
and Portugal, which were considered of special 
importance in consequence of the proximity 
to Japan of the colonies of those countries in 
the East. The embassy was cordially received 
both at Madrid and Lisbon. At Madrid the 
minister was nominated Knight of the Grand 
Cross of the Order of Isabel la Catolica, and 
received the insignia as the gift of the King. 
At Lisbon, in his address, the embassador 
alluded to the fact that the Portuguese were 
the first Europeans to visit Japan. His Excel- 
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lency was here created Knight of the Grand 
Cross of the Order of the Conception. The 
countries embraced in this mission had not 
been visited by the embassy of Iwa-Kura in 
18738, as they had not sufficient time to permit 
their doing so. With the present mission, the 
formal entry of Japan into diplomatic relations 
with all the courts of Europe was completed. 
The unfriendly attitude which Corea had as- 
sumed toward Japan is said to have been in- 
duced by the disapproval of the Government 
of the former country of the new policy of 
Japan in entering into relations of friendship 
and intercourse with European countries. An 
embassy was sent from Japan to Corea to exact 
satisfaction for the firing upon the Japanese 
man-of-war Unyokuan by Corean soldiers, 
and settle all the differences between the two 
countries. It was entirely successful, and con- 
cluded a treaty of peace February 27th, which 
provided for a full restoration of intercourse 
between the two countries, and which it is 
hoped may prove the beginning of a change 
which will eventually open Corea to the world. 
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Much delicacy and firmness were required of 
the Japanese envoys to gain their end. The 
fleet with the embassy arrived at Fusan, the old 
Japanese station in the south of Corea, Janu- 
ary 15th, and on the 23d sailed for the mouth 
of the river on which the capital of Corea, 
Séoul, is situated. On the 10th of February 
the envoy and his suite landed in Kokwa,. 
and took up their quarters in the principal 
town of the island, Kokwa, or Kanfa, under 
an escort of detachments of sailors and ma- 
rines from the vessels of the fleet. With very 
little delay they were visited by two officers 
appointed to receive them, Ji Shinken and In- 
jisho, the former of whom was announced as 
holding the highest rank in Corea. These 
officers represented that they had full power 
to treat with their visitors upon all subjects. 
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After social interchanges in the evening, the 
subject of a treaty was taken up the next day, 
February 11th. It was discussed for three 
days, when the Coreans requested that an in- 
terval of ten days be given them, in order that 
they might refer the subject to the King. This 
was granted by the Japanese on condition that 
there should be no further conferences, and at 
the expiration of the term the treaty should be 
returned signed and approved by the King. 
At the expiration of the ten days the Corean 
oflicers returned, saying that they were unable 
to fulfill the conditions to which they had 
pledged themselves. The Japanese refused to 
receive the excuses of the Coreans, and de- 
clared that nothing but a positive promise to 
produce the treaty, signed and ratified, should 


induce them to remain a day longer on the + 


shore. The Coreans showing a disposition to 
evade these conditions, the Japanese abandoned 
their quarters and went aboard their ships, leay- 
ing only two subordinate officers on the shore in 
charge of their baggage. The Coreans now 
entreated the envoys to return, assuring them 
that no further cause of reasonable complaint 
should arise. Upon these representations the 
negotiations were renewed. It was now ex- 
plained by the Coreans that the main obstacle 
to a prompt conclusion of the treaty was the 
requirement by the Japanese that the actual 
signature of the King of Corea should be 
affixed to it as a guarantee of fidelity in its ex- 
ecution. This, they protested, was impossible ; 
such a thing had never been done, or even 
heard of, in Corea: the monarch never attached 
his name to’ anything, and to ask him to sign 
the treaty with his own hand would be an act 
of temerity they could never venture upon. 
The Japanese were inflexible. They declared 
that, if this condition were not complied with, 
they would go at once, and would not give 
another opportunity for a renewal of the ne- 
gotiations. Two days afterward, February 
27th, the treaty was brought back to the em- 
bassy duly signed and attested by the autograph 
signature of the King. The embassy started 
homeward February 28th, and on the 5th of 
March had an audience with the Mikado, when 
the treaty was submitted to his Majesty. The 
treaty consists of twelve articles. It recognizes 
Corea as an independent country, treating ona 
footing of complete equality with Japan; de- 
clares that this equality shall be steadfastly ob- 
served in future transactions between the two 
countries, and that neither nation shall interfere 
with the affairs of the other. It provides that 
within fifteen months from the ratification of 
the treaty the Japanese Government shall send 
embassadors to the capital of Corea to adjust 
the relations of the two kingdoms to each 
other; that these embassadors may remain at 
_ the Corean capital as long as they will, or re- 
turn at their pleasure to fiahms that the Co- 
-rean Government may likewise send embassa- 
dors to Japan, who shall have the option to 
remain there, or return home, according to 
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their pleasure, It abolishes the former pay- 
ment of an annual tribute from Corea to Japan, 
and engages the Corean Government to estab- 
lish trade with the Japanese, and open to them 
two ports, within about twenty months from 
the time of making the treaty. At these ports, 
Japanese subjects shall be permitted to hire 
houses or Jand on which to build. It stipulates 
that any Japanese ship which is delayed on its 
voyage, or to which any disaster happens on 
the coast of Corea, may enter a port of that 
land, to buy needed provisions, or to make 
necessary repairs; that while the shipmaster 
is required to pay for all that he takes, the 
local officers and the inhabitants shall render 
him and his crew all possible help; and, in 
case of a shipwreck on either the Japanese or 
the OCorean coast, the shipwrecked persons of 
either country may demand any assistance and 
any care, and the local officers of the district 
shall assure them full hospitality, and be bound 
to send them back to their country, or hand 
them over to the nearést officer of their coun- 
try. Since the Corean waters are very danger- 
ous on account of the numerous islands and 
rocks with which they abound, the Japanese 
receive permission by the terms of the treaty 
to take surveys in the places where they have 
not been made, and to construct hydrographic 
charts showing the course of the currents and 
the depth of the waters, for the better safety of 
the shipping of both countries. It was also ar- 
ranged that the Japanese Government may es- 
tablish consular agents in the opened ports of 
Corea; that while the access of Japanese to the 
interior of the Corean country would be permit- 
ted to a certain extent, the Japanese Govern- 
ment would see that needless and untimely 
intrusions were prevented, and would hold 
travelers in due restraint until unimpeded 
intercourse should be found practicable; that 
cases of fraud or neglect to pay debts in which 
both Japanese and Coreans are involved should 
be investigated and rectified by officers of the 
nationality to which the delinquents belong ; 
that crimes committed by Japanese against Co- 
rean subjects should be adjudged by officers of 
their own Government; and that officers should 
be appointed by the two governments to meet 
at Kokwa (or Kanfa) within six months to settle 
the necessary rules and regulations for the 
control of the commercial transactions between 
the two countries. .A report was current at 
St. Petersburg in March, shortly after the con- 
clusion of the treaty, that war had broken out 
between Japan and Corea, but it was without 
foundation, and promptly received an official 
contradiction. In the conference between the 
representatives of the two powers who nego- 
tiated the treaty, it was agreed that a Japanese 
vessel should be furnished to take a Corean em- 
bassy to Japan. Accordingly, a steamer sailed 
for this purpose from Yokohama to the Core- 
an port of Fusan, May 3d. Returning, it brought 
an embassy of between seventy and eighty pe 
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sons from Corea to Yokohama, Thence 
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embassy were taken to Tokio, where they were 
received by the imperial court with due cere- 
mony, and excited great interest among the 
populace. A few weeks afterward the ex- 
minister, Minamoto, was appointed embassa- 
dor to Corea, and went to his mission with a 
suitable retinue of secretaries and attachés. 

The provisions of the treaty between Russia 
and Japan for the exchange of the Kurile Isl- 
ands, formerly belonging to Russia, for the 
southern half of Saghalien, formerly belonging 
to Japan, have been executed, and the terri- 
tories have been finally transferred. Among 
the provisions of the treaty were stipulations 
that the aborigines of the respective terri- 
tories who did not emigrate, and also Russians 
remaining in the Kurile Islands and Japanese 
remaining in Southern Saghalien, should have 
full rights of property, and should enjoy com- 
plete religious liberty, in the respective terri- 
tories; Japanese, however, were prohibited 
from remaining permanently in Russian terri- 
tory, and Russians from remaining perma- 
nently in Japanese territory, without chang- 
ing their nationality; and aborigines were 
allowed a period of three years to elect the 
nationality to which they would belong. Under 
these provisions, at the beginning of April 840 
natives of Saghalien had removed to Japanese 
territory, and 580 inhabitants ofthe Kurile Isl- 
ands had gone to Russian territory. On the 
1st of July it appeared that Japan had been 
the gainer to a considerable degree by the ex- 
change of subjects, since nearly all the Russian 
Ainos of the Kurile Islands had elected to re- 
main in their fishing-villages, while only forty 
Japanese families had remained in Saghalien. 
The result was not, however, of any great dis- 
advantage to Russia, as, it being the intention 
of the Government to make of the Kurile Isl- 
ands a grand depot for the deportation of 
offenders against her laws, it was to Russian 
interest to revive the territory as free as pos- 
sible from inhabitants and incumbrances, 

The Japanese Government has during the 
year carried into effect a measure for capital- 
izing and extinguishing the hereditary and life 
pensions of the AKadzoher and Shidzoher, or 
nobles and gentry. The rights which were 
compromised by this measure arose in 1868, 
when the Government dispossessed the landed 
classes of their domains, and assumed the prop- 
erties, with all the responsibilities attaching to 
them. For compensation to the former pro- 
prietors the Government agreed to pay them 
one-tenth of their former annual revenues, and 
relieved them from the duty and responsibility 
of maintaining those armies of retainers which 
‘under the old feudal system had been a very 
heavy burden upon them. This arrangement 
was an advantageous one for the daimios, for, 

‘although the income afforded them by it was 
much smaller than they had previously en- 
oyed, their expenses were reduced by the 
abolition of their feudal courts and responsi- 
bilities in still greater proportion. But the 
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Government found the obligation of paying out 
so large a proportion of its revenues for the . 
support of the daimios more than it could con- 
veniently bear, in the embarrassed condition 
ofits finances. The measure for capitalization 
was enacted for the purpose of extinguishing 
all of these rights for fixed sums, to, be paid 
within afew years. Under it the incomes to 
be extinguished are arranged in a regular scale, 
from the largest down to the smallest, and the 
number of years’ purchase is proportioned in- 
versely to the amount of income to be extin- 
guished. Incomes of 70,000 yens, or dollars, 
and upward, will be extinguished in five years’ 
purchase; those of from 70,000 yens to 1,000 
yens, in from five years’ to seyen and a half 
years’ purchase; those of from 1,000 yens to 25 
yens, in from seven and one-half years’ to four- 
teen years’ purchase. Bonds for the total 
principal—that is, for the yearly income, mul- 
tiplied by the number of years of purchase— 
will be given by the Government, and life- 
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pensions will be added to the hereditary in- 
comes, but amortized in the same manner as 
they are amortized. Interest will meanwhile 
be allowed at rates varying from five to seven 


‘per cent. per annum, according to the amount 


of the total sum, the lower rate being ap- 
plicable to larger sums, and the higher rate 
to smaller sums. Until permission is given to 
do so, it is forbidden to mortgage, pledge, or 
sell these Government obligations. It is esti- 
mated that the measure will effect an imme- 
diate saving to the country of from 8,000,000 
to 10,000,000 yens annually, or about one-sixth 
of the whole revenue. Of course, the measure 
was greatly to the financial advantage of the 
Government, and it was received with great 
favor by the press and by the people generally. 
It was, however, a very unprofitable one for 


- fifty-five were started at Tokio, 
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the nobles, who were compelled by it to give 
up the rights which they had acquired under the 
contracts for the transfer of their estates for 
what was of much less value tothem. Europe- 
ans regarded it in the light of a breach of faith, 
but admitted the weight of the excuse set up by 
the Government, that it was a case of necessity, 
for the country had to be relieved from a burden 
of taxation far heavier than it was able to bear. 

Several insurrections broke out in the latter 
part of the year, most of which were provoked 
mainly by opposition of the nobles to the 
measures for the commutation of their in- 
comes. The most formidable of these was one 
which took place at Higo, in the island of Kiu- 
shiu, on the 25th of October. It was led by 
Mayebara, who had been a prominent and val- 
uable adherent of the imperial cause at the time 
of the revolution by which the Tycoons were 
dethroned. He was grieved because he thought 
the services which he had rendered to the 
imperial cause had not been sufficiently appre- 
ciated and rewarded. He was joined by many 
whose loyalty had been alienated by the meas- 
ure of capitalization, and by others who were 
discontented at the course of the Government 
in breaking away from the old customs and 
traditions of the country, and adopting West- 
ern ways. The garrison at Kumamoto was 
surprised, and a large number of the men com- 
posing it were killed. At Yamaguchi the 
number of men in arms against the Govern- 
ment was reported to be as high as three thou- 
sand. Several engagements took place in the 
different kens of the southwest, in some of 
which the rebels achieved a few temporary 
successes. The rising was to have been gen- 
eral through many widely-separated kens, but 
the plans were not well carried out, and the 
Government was efficient in action, and 
promptly suppressed it by the 6th of Novem- 
ber, and captured Mayebara and other leaders. 
Mayebara and some of his colleagues were be- 
headed, others of the leaders were condemned to 
hard labor, others were deprived of their rank, 
and many of the rank and file were acquitted. 

Laws imposing rather. close restrictions on 
the native press have gone into operation dur- 
ing the year, and have been enforced with 
many prosecutions, and in some cases with 
fines and imprisonments. Among the provi- 
sions of these laws was one that no foreigner 


_ should be permitted to publish a paper in the 


Japanese language. In accordance with this 
rule, the British minister, at the demand of 
the Government, interfered to stop the publi- 
cation of a Japanese paper by an Englishman. 
Notwithstanding the inconveniences occa- 
sioned by this law, the publication of news- 
papers has been actively pursued, and the 
journals have exercised a fair degree of free- 
dom and vigor in expressing the sentiments 
of their conductors. During the year ending 
in June, 1876, seventy-six new newspapers and 
magazines appeared in the empire, of which 
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On the 2d of June the Mikado started from 
the capital on a tour through the northern 
provinces of the empire, which until recently 
had been under the rule of the daimios. He 
was accompanied by several cabinet officers, 
and a personal suite numbering 136 persons. 
During the Mikado’s absence the business of 
the state at the capital was left to be managed 
by the prime-minister Santcho—an_ eyent 
which was unprecedented in Japanese history. 
The imperial party was accompanied by cor- 
respondents of the Japanese papers, who re. 
ported that the Mikado was everywhere re- 
ceived by the rural population with profounc 
reverence, and that the people showed nc 
diminution of loyalty, notwithstanding the 
strange ideas and customs which had been in. 
troduced into the capital from abroad. At the 
villages which the party visited it is said the 
school-children were drawn up in lines for the 
Emperor to pass between them, the loca 
authorities believing that they could offer tc 
lis Majesty no more agreeable spectacle, anc 
no clearer proof of progress, than an exhibitior 
of their schools. The Mikado was absent or 
his tour seven weeks, and returned to the cap. 
ital on the 21st of July. 

Shortly before the departure of the Mikadc 
it was resolved in the ministerial council tc 
appropriate from the imperial treasury ¢ 
quarter of a million dollars for the restoratior 
of the temple of Mondseki, the headquarters o1 
Buddhism, which had been burned down four 
years before. This act, together with an ap- 
propriation which was made for the support of 
the service in the Buddhist temples, and of the 
Buddhist priests, was regarded as showing 
that the Government had given up the plan 
which it had adopted several years before for re- 
pressing the Buddhist religion and elevating the 
Shinto religion into an exclusive state church. 

The Government has adopted Sunday as ¢ 
holiday, or day of rest, for all persons employed 
in its offices. Otherwise its attitude toward 
Christianity and Christians does not seem te 
have materially changed. It seeks Europeans 
to fill important civil stations, employs Euro- 
pean teachers in its schools, and allows them 
to introduce Christian usages there; it per- 
mits Japanese who have been converted to 
Christianity to hold office, and continue in 
office, and apparently attaches no disqualifica- 
tion to them on account of their change of re- 
ligion; it grants sites and building-materials to 
the Christian missionaries wishing to establish 
village schools, and observes in its acts and 
intercourse a policy quite courteous, if not 
friendly, toward Christianity. Yet the edicts 
against Christianity have never been abolished, 
and the missionaries, as well as all Europeans, 
are held rigidly to the observance of the con- 
ditions under which their presence is allowed, 
and are not permitted to go beyond the territori- 
al bounds which have been prescribed for them. 

Certain aspects of affairs in China, such a: 
the hostile feeling shown by the Chinese tow- 
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ard all Europeans, especially those of the An- 
glo-Saxon race, the critical condition of the 
relations between the Chinese and English 
Governments, and the unsettled condition of 
affairs in the western provinces of China, had 
a prejudicial effect on the foreign commercial 
interests of Yokohama, as several trading firms 
there had connections in China. <A further 
increase took place during the summer in the 
price of goods for export, and a fall in the 
prices of cotton and Manchester goods, of 
which large quantities had accumulated at this 
city. The bankers were also embarrassed by 
the change in the price of the dollar, and had 
recourse to speculations as a means of improy- 
ing their business. Among their speculations 
was the negotiation of a loan to the Chinese 
for the equipment of a new army to be sent 
against the Dunganians and Kashgarians. On 
the other hand, the rise in the price of silk in 
Europe proved a source of great advantage to 
the native trade, and excited an extraordinary 
activity in the market. At the close of No- 
vember, 12,200 bales of silk had been exported 
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during the year, against 1,500 bales exported 
during the same period in 1875, and 2,200 
bales in 1874, The silk was worth at this time 
$980, against $485 in 1875, and $550 in 1874. 
The producers, however, failed to realize a part 
of the benefit of the rise, through the circum- 
stance that they received in payment for their 
silk Mexican dollars at a rate far above their 
value in relation to the market price of silver 
in the Western markets. The culture of silk 
and preparation of silken goods, sheep-hus- 
bandry, and the production of modern fabrics, 
have received increased attention. A stimulus 
was given to the trade in rice by the report of 
famine in Northern. China. With a view to 
increase the production of tea for foreign mar- 
kets, the Department of Public Works dis- 
patched a commission of schooled young men 
to Assam, to study the methods of culture 
practised there. A resolution adopted by the 
assembly of officers and deputies in 1875 for 
building highways has been approved by the 
Government as alaw. This will lead to the 
introduction of vehicles and draft-animals. To 
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facilitate this object the Government has de- 
cided to establish a stud, and has taken meas- 
ures to procure draft-horses and stallions from 
America. 

The report of the railroad shows that it was 
used in 1875 by 1,081,243 persons, a very large 
use when tle short extent of the line open to 
traffic is considered. A new line of railroad 
has been opened from Ozaka to Mukomuchi, a 
place about five miles from Kioto, and five 
miles more of the line from Mukomuchi to 
‘Kioto were under way. The Japanese Post- 
Office, it is reported, has now 4,500 post-oftices 
under its charge. The money-order system, 
ntroduced in 1875, was followed by post- -office 
vings-banks in 1876. One of the features of 

apanese registered letter system is that 
: for an extra rate of six cents a letter will be 
sent t directly to the person for whom it is in- 


which it is addressed. _ 
r oe coal-mine, near Nagasaki was 


tended as soon as it arrives at the office to 


yielding in May an average of 700 tons daily. 
Decrees have been issued by the Government 
forbidding swords to be worn by private citi- 
zens, and changing the penalty of death for- 
merly inflicted for the robbery of sums of 
more than $250, with violence, to one of im- 
prisonment for life with hard labor. 

An exhibit of the work of Protestant mis- 
sionaries in Japan has been made, which shows 
that in November, 1875, the total number of 
foreign Protestant missionaries in the empire 
was eighty-two, and the number of native help- 
ers was thirty-three. Ninety stations were oc- 
cupied, in which the gospel was preached 
with an average weekly attendance of 4,000 
hearers, of whom 1,020 were baptized con- 
verts. Fourteen thousand new cases of disease 
or disability were treated annually at sixteen 
medical stations in different parts of the em- 
pire. There were reported twenty mission- 
schools, with more than 500 scholars, = ‘whom 
forty were students for the ministry : ; and oa 
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Sunday-schools, with an average attendance of 
about sixty pupils each, making in all about 
600 scholars. The National Bible Society of 
Scotland, the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety, the American Bible Society, and the 
American Baptist Missionary Society, were all 
engaged in the work of translating and print- 
ing the Scriptures. Parts of the Old Testa- 
ment had been translated, but as yet only 
select portions, instead of complete books. 
Many of the Psalms were in use, but there 
was no translation of them entire. Several 
thousand copies of the Scriptures in Chinese 
had been circulated, besides many tracts and 
other religious publications. A weekly Chris- 
tian newspaper, in the Japanese character, 
published by the missionaries of the American 
Board, had a circulation of 11,000 copies. 

The missionaries of the Russo-Greek Church 
claim that there are 3,000 Orthodox Christians 
in Japan. They report that their schools for 
both sexes are increasing in number, alike of 
schools and of scholars, and that they are at- 
tended by heathen as well as Christian chil- 
dren. A lithographic establishment is in op- 

- eration at Tokio under the charge of Father 
Nicholas, where small books have been pub- 
lished in language suited to the comprehension 
of the common people, and preparation has 
been made for printing other books. 

JEWS. The annual convention of the Board 
of Delegates of American Israelites was held 
in Philadelphia, May 20th. The Hon. P. J. 
Joachimsen presided. Nineteen congregations 
and societies were represented. Letters were 
read from Sir Moses Montefiore, of England, 
and M. Orémieux, of France, in response to in- 
vitations to attend the meeting. The Execu- 
tive Committee gave, in their report, a brief 
history of the work of the board. Since its 
organization, in 1859, it had constituted thé 
medium of communication between the Is- 
raelites of the United States and of other 
countries. Acting harmoniously and in co- 
operation with the ‘Alliance Israélite Uni- 
verselle”’ and the “‘ Board of Deputies of Brit- 
ish Jews,” its activity had been exemplified in 
every movement for the elevation and benefit 
of the Jews of the Old World. During the 
past seventeen years the board had pressed 
measures for the enfranchisement of Jewish 
people in countries where they were still held 
in bondage. Kindly messages of brotherhood 
and sympathy had been conveyed by it to the 
Israelites of the Danubian Principalities, of 
Morocco, Persia, and Russia. Through it the 
help of American Hebrews had been extended 
to their suffering co-religionists in Palestine, 
Roumania, Morocco, Tunis, Persia, Asia Minor, 
Italy, and the provinces of East Prussia and 
West Russia. It had been instrumental in 
modifying the policy of the Swiss Republic as 
exemplified in the case of a proposed article 
in a treaty denying to Jews equal rights with 
other sojourners. It had borne a part in every 
movement for the rescue of the Hebrew peo- 
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ple from the results of prejudice abroad; an 
had eyen found occasions to protect them i 
their rights and privileges in the United States 
as in the case of proposed measures—na 
tional, State, and municipal—the tendency o 
which might be to make a discriminatio1 
against them. ‘‘The representative characte: 
of the board,” said the report, ‘has been cor 
dially recognized not alone by like organiza 
tions among the Israelites of Europe, but uni 
formly by the Government of the Unite 
States, which has never failed to pay respect 
ful attention-to the official proceedings and -re 
quests of the Executive Committee when oc 
casion demanded correspondence with th 
President, the departments, or Congress. Th 
appointment of a Jewish chaplain in 1862, a 
the direct suggestion of the committee, thé 
prompt action upon the obnoxious military 
order in the same year, the appointment o 
Mr. Peixotto as consul at Bucharest, the nego 
tiation of the Swiss treaty, the correspondenc 
as to Palestine, Morocco, Roumania, Russia 
and other countries, the cordial reception bj 
the Senate and House of Representatives o: 
the memorials submitted by the board at the 
outset of the agitation for the Christian con. 
stitutional amendment, are successive instance: 
of the influential position awarded to the boarc 
by the Goyernment.” 
With the codperation of the Commissioner: 
of Emigration at New York, the board had 
been able to provide for hundreds of Jewish 
immigrants, and promote their gradual absorp. 
tion into the mass of the American people 
while it had actually prevented pauperism. 
The accounts of the board showed that balance: 
stood on hand, in favor of the general fund, 
of $602.46; and in favor of the trust-fund, of 
$457.11. The sum of $250 had been trans. 
mitted for the use of the Agricultural School 
at Jaffa, Palestine; $100 for the hospital at 
Jerusalem, $50 for the hospital at Tiberias, and 
$500 had been transmitted to B. F. Peixotto, 
consul of the United States at Bucharest. 
toward reimbursing him for outlays for the 
benefit of the Roumanian Israelites. Two 
Roumanians had been assisted to return to 
their homes. An address had been transmitted 
to Sir Moses Montefiore expressive of the sen- 
timents of American Israelites, a suitable re- 
ply to which had been received. The Hebrew 
Free-School Association was recommended to 
the cordial and liberal support of the Jewish 
community. The American Jewish Publica- 
tion Society, organized four years before by 
the direct action of the board, was represented 
as prospering. Its publications for the past year 
had met the approval of scholars, and were 
exercising a decided influence upon the rising 
generation. A special report was made upon 
the condition and needs of the Jews of Pales- 
tine. It was computed that there were now 


in Jerusalem about 13,000 Jews, who formed 
fifteen congregations, each one an independent 
organization. They had, according to Sir Mo- 
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ses Montefiore, several building societies and 
mechanics, 449 pupils in the Talmud Torah 
(wholly Hebrew) schools, 54 pupils in Doresh 
Zion, where Arabic and Latin were taught, and 
40 pupils in the E. V. Lamels Institution, 
where Arabic and Spanish were taught in ad- 
dition to the Hebrew studies. In the Roth- 
schild Institute for Girls were 119 pupils; and 
122 girls were taught in other girls’ schools 
the ordinary ‘‘ Jerusalem” primary branches. 
Twenty-five private schools were also men- 
tioned as in successful operation. Sir Moses 
Montefiore asked that the people of Jerusalem 
be aided in becoming the owners of land, and 
in building up a new part of the city of Jeru- 
salem with buildings having the modern im- 
provements, representing that they had abun- 
dance of skill and laborers willing to work. 
The report approved this proposition, the ac- 
complishment of which, however, must be left 
to the Montefiore Testimonial Committee of 
London. Independent of this enterprise, the 
report recommended, and the board approved 
the recommendation, that moneys collected in 
the United States should be, in the first in- 
stance, for the following specific purposes: 1. 
To the support of modern elementary schools, 
in conjunction with and through the agencies 
of the Alliance Universelle or the Vienna 
Alliance; 2. An amount sufficient for the 
support of the Hospital and Orphan Asylum; 
3. A remittance for the relief of poor widows 
recommended to the United States consul by 
the Haham-Bashi; 4. A minimum for indis- 
eriminate charity among the very poor, who 


are over twenty-one years of age, are unmar- 


ried, and have a trade, but are without employ- 
ment, The advisability of encouraging emi- 
gration to the United States was also suggested. 
The board further resolved that ‘‘ the Execu- 


._ tive Committee be requested to Communicate 


with the Board of Deputies of London, the 


Alliance Israélite Universelle, and the Berlin 
Committee for the Jerusalem Orphan Asylum, 
in order to agree upon a plan of joint action 
for the material elevation and the moral and 
intellectual improvement of the Israelites of 
Palestine ; and that contributions for the bene- 
fit of the Jews of Palestine and for the sup- 
port of charitable institutions therein be sus- 
pended, and the amount appropriated for the 


Montefiore Memorial Fund be withheld until 


the Executive Committee shall render a report 
as to the best means of achieving the objects 
contemplated.” The disposition of the board, 
as shown in the discussions on these measures, 


_-was, while acting in harmony with the English 


: 


and French societies, to limit the contributions 
of American Israelites to such objects only as 
promised the moral and intellectual advance- 
ment of the Jews of Palestine. . 

_ The congregations in the large cities were 


recommended to form boards of ministers, who 


should have power to examine the credentials 
nd qualifications of candidates for the posi- 
1 of minister, reader, teacher, or other re- 
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ligious office. 
no such board is formed were invited to au- 
thorize the boards in Philadelphia, New York, 
or other cities, to act as an advisory body in 
the cases of such candidates. 

The Union of American Hebrew Congrega- 
tions was organized at Cincinnati, Ohio, in 
July, 1873, for the purpose of establishing a 
Union Hebrew College. At this, its first meet- 
ing, it was resolved to solicit the cooperation 
of sister Hebrew congregations throughout the 
United States in carrying out more fully the 
designs contemplated. This resolution was 
responded to by congregations in various parts 
of the United States. At the second conven- 
tion of the Union, which was held at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, in 1874, seventy-one congregations 
were represented. The establishment of a col- 
lege was resolved upon, to be located at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, and an edition of Leeser’s Bible 
was ordered printed, to be sold at one dollar a 
copy. At the third convention, which was 
held at Buffalo, N. Y., in July, 1875, it was 
resolved to open the preparatory class of the 
college on the 12th of the ensuing October. 
This design was successfully carried into ef- 
fect. In 1876 the Union represented eighty- 
two congregations in twenty-one States. The 
convention for 1876 was held in Washington, 
D. C., July 11th. At this meeting the follow- 
ing action was taken in reference to the estab- 
lishment of a seminary for Hebrew girls: 

Resolved, That we recognize the public-school sys- 
tem of the United States as the bulwark of American 
liberty, and that we deprecate any attempt to intro- 
duce sectarianism, in any form, in the management 
of the schools ; we fondly hope that the light burn- 
ing in the temple of popular education may never 
be extinguished; but we consider that, after our 


. daughters have graduated in the public schools, 


their higher education should be provided for by 
Jewish female seminaries. This subject is worthy 
of the earnest consideration of all Israelites, and is 
one of the greatest wants of our age. There can be 
no plausible reason why the Jewish Church should 
stand alone among all others without a seminary de- 
voted to the higher education of its daughters. Your 
committee, however, while recognizing this as among 
the most prominent suggestions contained in the 
president’s report, are of opinion that the subject 
cannot presently receive that attention from this 
Union to which it is entitled, nor until the college 
is firmly established and provided for, and that, so 
far as this Union is concerned, it cannot presently 
do more than express its high appreciation of the 
necessity of the foundation of a Hebrew female semi- 
nary, wherein the daughters of Israel shall receive 
their higher secular education, gilded with sublime 
principles, and entertained with the noble teachings 
of the Jewish faith. We entertain the fond hope 
that the day is not far distant when our daughters 
shall no longer be compelled to seek their higher 
education in institutions where sectarianism foreign 
to their own creed is the channel through which 
such education is imparted. a 


The convention took action on the best 
means of improving Sabbath-schools, and 
awakening a greater interest in them; in re- 
gard to measures for promoting a stricter 


-and more general observance of the Sabbath, 


and in regard to supplying smaller congrega= 


Congregations in cities where 


- 
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tions occasionally with a minister. Mann- 
heim’s Hebrew Grammar was recommended 
as a suitable text-book for Sabbath-schools, 
the general use of which would effect con- 
formity in instruction. A committee was ap- 
pointed to inquire into the feasibility of estab- 
lishing an agricultural college in some Western 
State, for the special purpose of introducing 
agricultural pursuits among the Israelites of 
the United States. A committee was appoint- 
ed to codperate with the Board of Delegates 
of American Israelites in collecting statistics 
concerning the Hebrews in America. The ef- 
forts of the American-Jewish Publication So- 
ciety to spread the knowledge of Hebrew lit- 
erature were approved, 

The delegates of fifteen congregations of Is- 
raclites of New York, Baltimore, Md., Chicago, 
Tll., Philadelphia, Pa., Brooklyn, N. Y., New- 
ark, N. J., and Wilkesbarre, Pa., met during 
the summer in the city of New York, to form 
an organization for the foundation and main- 
tenance of a Jewish institution of learning, and 
the perpetuation and propagation sof Jewish 
ideas. Mr. Lewis May was chosen president. 
A. plan of union was agreed upon. Resolu- 
tions were adopted recognizing it as the duty 
of every congregation and every sincere Israel- 
ite to contribute toward the support and main- 
tenance of an institution for the support and 
propagation of Jewish science and literature. 
The establishment of a Hebrew Theological 
Seminary Association was determined upon, 
the object of which should be to encourage 
and foster the study and knowledge of the 
Hebrew language “through congregational and 
general free schools, and such other institu- 
tions as may be determined by the authority 
to be created.” The scope of the institution 
was (defined in another resolution to the effect 
that the highest department of it ‘“ should con- 
sist of the endowment of a chair or chairs in 
connection with an institution where the gen- 
eral sciences are taught, or, if feasible in the 
future, of an independent theological school 
with the necessary chairs of instruction, in 
which instruction shall be given in the higher 
branches of Hebrew science; such department 
to be, in the strict sense of the term, a theo- 
logical seminary.” It was agreed that as soon 
as the congregations should have signified their 
adhesion to the plan of union of the Associa- 
tion, and the scheme for establishing the the- 
ological seminary, the Seminary Association 
should be incorporated and organized, A 
committee was appointed to lay the subject 
before all the Jewish congregations in the 

United States, + 
~The Board of Relief of the United Hebrew 
Charities reported that their receipts for the 

year ending May 1, 1876, had been $42,495.95, 
and their expenditures $39,075.71. 
The twelfth annual meeting of the Hebrew 


i" | Free-School Association of New York Oity 


- was held December 8d. The report stated 


_ that the Association had on its rolls the names 
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of 580 members and three life-members. Th 
total receipts for the year had been $6,146.28 
and the total expenditures $6,156.57. Th 
Association was indebted upward of $1,000 
against which it had assets valued at $15,400 
Four afternoon and evening schools were it 
operation, and were attended by 489 boys an 
141 girls, in all 580 scholars, of from six t 
thirteen years of age. The branches taugh 
were Hebrew spelling and reading, translatio1 
of prayers and of part of the Pentateuch, Bib 
lical history, religion, and the first rudiment 
in grammar. 

The annual meeting of the Hebrew Home fo: 
the Aged of New York City was held Decem 
ber 8d. The report stated that the institution 
was free from debt, and that its available asset 
had been increased to $28,214.29. The receipt 
for the year ending December Ist had bee 
$21,084.25. Theinstitution had been remove 
during the year from its old building to one o 
larger capacity. This with other unusual out 
lays had caused an increase of expenditure 
bringing the whole amount up to $18,492.24 
which had been promptly met. Relief ha 
been afforded in 255 cases of confinement 
The number of new admissions to the Hom 
had been 21, and the average number of in 
mates had been upward of 70 for every da; 
of the year. 

The first semi-annual report of the Universa 
Israelitish Alliance for 1876 showed that th 
income of the Alliance for the preceding si: 
months had amounted to 90,378 francs, an 
that its expenditures had been 81,145 francs 
Gifts to the amount of 86,460 francs were hel 
by the Alliance, in addition to a gift of 1,000, 
000 frances made by Baron Hirsch, which wa 
administered separately, its income being de 
voted exclusively to the Jews of Turkey. Th 
agricultural school at Jaffa, Syria, had fort: 
pupils and four orphans under special guardian 
ship. The teaching staff had been increased 
and the school had received marks of publi 
favor. The receipts of the school for the yea 
had been 21,500 francs, and the ordinary ex 
penditure in its behalf 31,800 francs. Extraox 
dinary expenditures had been incurred for fres! 
plantation, drainage, the erection of additiona 
buildings, etc., to the amount of 17,000 frane: 
The preparatory school established at Pari 
was attended by sixteen pupils. Instructio: 
in Arabic had been added for those who in 
tended to become teachers in the East. Th 
Alliance had four schools at Constantinople 
which were superintended by the local alliance 
The schools in Morocco were conducted wit: 
activity ; that at Mogadore had had to conten 
against embarrassments. The school at Wid 
din had received a visit from the Bulgaria 
bishop, who had left a gift for the poor pupils 
The report gave a view of the condition of th 
Jews in various countries. Of the Jews i 
Turkey there were 700 families in Bosni 
and ten families in the Herzegovina. They ha 
not as yet had to suffer any acts of fs de 
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In Roumania oppression continued to be ex- 
ercised against the Jews, under color of the 
laws against vagabonds and strangers. A slow 
amelioration of the position of the Jews in Rus- 
sia was perceptible. Under the operation of 
the new military law, the Israelites were en- 
deayoring, by the promotion of education, to 
socure to themselves the advantages held out 
to recruits of superior culture ; and, under it, a 
Jewish soldier had been promoted to the grade 
of officer by the Emperor himself. At Tunis, 
the general population continued to exhibit 
great hostility to the Jews, despite the benevo- 
lence of the Bey. At Morocco, the Sultan per- 
sonally continued to evince his friendly senti- 
ments toward the Jewish people. Neverthe- 
less, crimes against them were not rare, and 
individual governors would sometimes revive 
tyrannical enactments, but without the sanc- 
tion of the Emperor. The Alliance was in 
‘friendly communication with other Jewish 
organizations throughout the world. Its ef- 
fects were seconded by the Anglo-Jewish Asso- 
ciation, the British Board of Deputies, the 
Viennese Alliance, the Central Consistory of 
France, and the Board of Delegates of Ameri- 
can Israelites in the United States. The latter 
body aided, in particular, the school at Jaffa. 
An International Jewish Conference, called 
by the Anglo-Jewish Association, met at Paris, 
December 11th, for the purpose of considering 
the condition of the Israelites in the Danubian 
Principalities, and what measures could be 
taken to secure to them equal rights with 
Ohristian and Mohammedan residents. The 
call for the convention specified for its objects 
more definitely, “‘to secure for the Jews, in the 
provinces affected by the disturbances in Tur- 
key, the same full enjoyment of civil, political, 
and religious rights, as is claimed for the other 
non-Mussulman subjects of the Porte; and to 
embody the expression of their claims in a joint 
memorial, bearing the signatures of representa- 
tives of all the Jewish bodies represented at 
the conference.” It was also provided in the 
call that the case of Roumania, as well as of 
Servia, should be included in the deliberations 
of the conference. About seventy delegates 
attended the meeting, representing Jewish 
societies and institutions in Austria, Belgium, 
England, Germany, Italy, and America, as 
well as the Alliance Israélite Universelle. M. 
Orémieux, of the Alliance, was chosen presi- 
dent. Baron Henry de Worms, of the Anglo- 
Jewish Association; M. Isidor, Grand Rabbi 
of France; M. Astruc, Grand Rabbi of Bel- 
gium; Dr. Kristetter, of Berlin, and Mr. Wil- 
liam Seligman, of New York, were chosen 
vice-presidents. Mr. Leven, of the Alliance; 
the Rey. A. Lowy, of the Anglo-Jewish Asso- 
ciation, and Herr Bernhard Singer, of Vienna, 
were chosen secretaries. The chief question 


iscussed was as to whether it was advisable 
o address the memorial, which it was pro- 
osed to make, to the Conference of the Great 
owers which was about to, meet in Constan- 
voL. xv1.—28 A 
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tinople, or to forward it to the several govern- 
ments which would be represented at the 
conference. It was finally decided that the 
memorial should be sent to the conference, 
and that, in addition to this, the delegates 
should apply to their several governments to 
induce them to recommend the favorable re- 
ception of the memorial. The memorial was 
then prepared, approved, and signed by every 
member of the conference. Baron de Worms 
was commissioned personally to deliver it to 
the Conference of the Great Powers at Con- 
stantinople. The conference closed with a 
banquet, given on the evening of the 14th of 
December, on which occasion M. Crémieux 
presided, and addresses were delivered by 
Baron de Worms; Messrs. William Seligman 
and, Arthur L. Levy, of New York; Baron 
Todros, of Padua; Dr. Landsberg, of Liegnitz; 
Grand-Rabbi Astruc, of Brussels; M. Dreyfoos 
Neumann, of Basel; Dr. Singer, of Vienna; Dr. 
Frank, of Oologne; Grand-Rabbis Isidor and 
Kahn, and Mr. Albert Oohn, in the Italian, 
German, English, Hebrew, and French lan- 
guages. M. Orémieux, in the course of his 
address, said that there were represented at 
the meeting three nations he especially wel- 
comed— America, England, and Germany. 
** America!’ he said—‘‘ how admirable is the 
outlook there for us-—for us Israclites! See 
them in the midst of her cities, too numerous 
to count, participating in the immense growth 
of that great nation, which France helped to 
sustain in her early days, with her taking the 
first step for liberty! See the state of the 
Jews in America, how tranquil; how they 
enjoy all the rights of mankind in common 
with their fellow-citizens, without exception ! 
A beautiful example for us, who first on the 
Continent of Europe proclaimed liberty of con- 
science-—the grand and divine right of man! 
Here, too, without distinction of faith, we en- 
joy the great and beautiful titles of citizen and 
patriot.” He then spoke kindly of England 
and Germany: ‘Berlin, considered as the 
capital of the German Empire, is for France a 
sad recollection; but regarded as the home of 
Israelites, who enjoy every right, and show 
themselves worthy of their possession, is quite 
another and a friendly city. How can we 
think of political hatred, of the enmity of 
peoples, when we have the love of God to 
unite us?’? The memorial of the conference 
was granted a favorable hearing at the Oon- 
ference of the Great Powers at Oonstanti- 
nople. 

A deputation from the Anglo-Jewish Asso- 
ciation waited on Lord Derby, at the Foreign 
Office in London, December 27th, to present 
to him the memorial, as the International Oon- 
ference at Paris had directed should be done. 
The deputation was introduced by Baron de 
Worms, who was followed in short addresses 
by Mr. Sergeant Simon, M. P., and Mr, Gold- 
smid, M. P. Baron de Worms invited atten- 
tion to the case of Roumania, saying that—_ 
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It might, perhaps, appear that a question such as 
that was foreign to the general questions of the con- 
ference, inasmuch as Roumania was not necessarily 
included in its deliberations. The council, however, 
deemed they had a right to ask for it to be included, 
from the fact that Roumania acquired her indepen- 
dence in 1856, at the termination of the Crimean War ; 
but in the Treaty of Paris, in clause 23, which gave 
the constitution to Roumania, there was no special 
mention of the Jews. In the convention of 1858 
there was a clause (46) which said that all Christians 
should enjoy absolute liberty of conscience, civil and 
religious and political liberty, in Roumania; but the 
Jews were not mentioned by name. It was assumed, 
unfortunately in error, that Roumania would not 
make any exception against the Jews, but would 
extend that liberty to the Jews as well as the Chris- 
tians ; but this had not been the case, as had been 
seen by the persecutions which had taken place 
during a long series of years, and to which his lord- 
ship alluded so eloquently in the House of Commons 
in 1868. 


Equally harsh had been the treatment of the 
Jews in Servia, which province came more di- 
rectly under the consideration of the confer- 
ence at Constantinople. Lord Derby assured 
the deputation that— 


The policy of England in the future, as in the 
past, would be one favorable to the removal of all 
distinctions between the holders of different reli- 
gious faiths, and that the influence of that country 
would be exerted to prevent the recurrence of the 
persecution to which Jews had been exposed in 
Servia and in Roumania. He would not offer any 
opinion upon the memorial in detail, but he should 
be happy to forward it to the embassy at Constanti- 
nople for such action as might seem possible upon 
it, and as it would be thought fit there to take. The 
question of Roumania and Servia on the one hand, 
and the question of the Turkish provinces on the 
other, stood upon different foundations. With re- 
gard to anything that might be done for the internal 
administration of Turkey, he should certainiy not 
be prepared to concur in any measures of adminis- 
trative reform which were not intended to apply 
equally to all non-Mussulman subjects. With regard 
to Servia and Roumania, the position of semi-inde- 
pendence which they had acquired made direct ac- 
tion upon them a matter of greater difficulty. The 
Government, however, would see what was to be 
done in that respect, and he would advise the depu- 
tation to appeal constantly and on all fitting occasions 
to the general public opinion of the world. 


An effort has been made to estimate the act- 
ual number of Israelites in the world, and the 
relative numbers of them in different countries; 
but such an estimate can give only an imperfect 
approximation to the real number, for the rea- 
son that in many countries even of Europe no 
religious census is taken, and, further, that it 
must in any case leave entirely out of account 
the number of those who may have descended 
from the lost tribes. Computations made from 
the most recent documents, dating from 1870 
to 1875, indicate the total number of Jews, 
known to be such, on the earth, to be not less 
than 7,868,447, or, in round numbers, 8,000,000. 
Of these, about 5,500,000 are in Europe, of 
whom three-fifths are in the empires of Rus- 
sia, Austro-Hungary, and Germany (in Russia, 
including Poland, 2,760,000; in Austria and 
Hungary, 1,376,000; in Germany, 512,000). 
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Three hundred and fifty thousand are assigned 
tu Turkey in Europe, 250,000 to Roumania, 
and in other countries of Europe the number 
ranges from 68,000 in the Netherlands to 25 
in Norway. It is calculated that Asia con- 
tains about 800,000 Jews, of whom 500,000 are 
in Yemen and other parts. of Arabia; Africa a 
little more than 1,000,000, of whom 340,000 
are in Morocco, 80,000 in Algeria, 160,000 in 
Tripoli, 150,000 in Tunis, and perhaps 250,000 
in Abyssinia; America 514,000, of whom 500,- 
000 live in the United States; and Oceanica 
about 7,000. The highest proportion of Jew- 
ish to the whole population is reached in War- 
saw aud the neighboring provinces, where the 
ratio is 170 Jews to 1,000 inhabitants. 

JOHN, Franz, Freiherr yon, an Austrian 
general, born November 20, 1815; died May 
25, 1876. He was educated at the military 
academy in Wiener-Neustadt, from which he 
graduated in 1835. He distinguished himself 
at the revolution in Milan, in 1848, and at the 
battles of Custozza, Volta, Gravellone, and 
Novara, and also took part in the expedition 
against Tuscany and the Romagna. He was 
appointed chief of the general staff of the 
Second Army in Verona in 1859, major-gen- 
eral in 1861, and upon the outbreak of the 
Italian War, in 1866, was placed at the head of 
the general staff of the Army of the South. 
This office he filled with great ability, con-. 
tributing materially to the victory at Custozza, 
for which he was created lieutenant-field-mar- 
shal on June 25, 1866, and on July 10th was 
appointed chief of the general staff of all the 
Austrian forces operating in Italy. On Sep- 
tember 6, 1866, he was intrusted with the ad- 
ministration of the ministry of war, and at the 
same time was appointed chief of the quarter- 
master-general’s staff for the whole Austrian 
army, and was shortly afterward definitely ap- 
pointed Minister of War, which position he re- 
tained until 1868. He was then appointed 
commanding general in Gratz, where he re- 
mained until 1874, when he again entered the 
ministry of war as chief of the general staff. 
He was created Freiherr (baron) in 1857, and a 
life-member of the Herreuhaus in 1867. 

JOHNSON, Reverpy, an American states- 
man, died at Annapolis, Md., February 10, 
1876. He had been the guest of Governor 
Carroll at the Executive mansion, and was 
dining with a number of friends. Soon after 
dinner he was found dead in the yard by a 
servant. Mr. Johnson was born in Annapolis, 
May 21, 1796. He was educated at St. John’s 
College in that city, and at the age of seventeen 
began to study Jaw in Prince George’s County 
in the office of his father, who was clief-justice 
of the judicial district of which that county 
was apart. In 1815 he was admitted to the 
bar, and in 1817 removed to Baltimore, He had 
devoted much of his time to the arguing of cases 
before the United States Supreme Court. In con- 
junction with Mr. Thomas Harris he reported. 
the decisions of tha Maryland Court of Appeals 
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known as “ Harris’s and Johnson’s Reports” 
(7 vols., 1820-27). In 1821 he was elected a 
State Senator for four years, and in 1825 re- 
elected. In 1845 he was chosen a United 
States Senator, which office he resigned in 1849 
on being appointed by President Taylor At- 
torney-General of the United States. On the 
succession of Mr. Fillmore, after the death of 
President Taylor, Mr. Johnson resigned that 
office, and resumed in Baltimore the practice 
of the law. In 1861 he was a member of the 
convention in Washington which tried to pre- 
vent the outbreak of the civil war. In 1862 
he was again elected to the United States Sen- 
ate, and was a member from 1863 to 1868. 
Throughout the war he supported the national 
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cause, and sustained the leading measures of 
the Administration. When peace was restored 
he urged the readmission of the Southern 
States without delay. He voted for the first 
reconstruction bill, and supported that meas- 
ure when it was vetoed by President Johnson. 
He voted against the second bill. In June, 
1868, he was appointed by President Johnson 
to succeed Mr. Adams as minister to England, 
where he negotiated the ‘ Johnson-Clarendon ”’ 
treaty for the settlement of the Alabama 
claims, which was rejected by the Senate. 
He was recalled in 1869. In 1872 he sup- 
ported Horace Greeley for President. Mr. 
Johnson was considered one of the ablest con- 
stitutional lawyers of the country. 
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_ KANSAS. The State of Kansas contains 
18,432,242 acres of land assessed for taxes, 
with an aggregate assessed value of $76,666,- 
855.33, or an average of $4.18 per acre. The 
most valuable land is that of Wyandotte Coun- 
ty, assessed at $9.50 per acre. The whole 
number of town and city lots subject to tax- 
ation is 291,571, with an assessed value of 
$17,919,147.86. The assessed value of personal 
property is $23,048,801.38. The number of 
miles of railroad is 2,129.41, with a total as- 
sessed value of $16,197,515. The total value 
of all property as assessed for taxes is $133,- 
832,316.85; showing an increase of $19,595,- 
737.88 in one year. 

The bonded debt of the State on the 1st 
of December was $1,235,975, having been de- 
creased $149,800 during the year. There was 
a sinking-fund of $122,305.67, leaving unpro- 

~ vided for $1,113,669.33, of which $610,925 be- 
longed to the permanent school-fund. The 
receipts of the State Treasury for the last fis- 
cal year were $1,345,832.28; disbursements, 
$1,099,716.24, leaving a surplus on hand of 
$246,117.04. . 

The school property of the State is valued 
at $4,600,259, and consists of 3,881 school- 
houses, valued at $4,167,948 ; furniture to the 
value of $367,552; apparatus worth $55,115, 
and libraries valued at 9,954. The total amount 
received from all sources for the support of 
public schools during the last school year was 
$1,378,283.08; amount expended, $1,165,638.- 

80, leaving a balance, July 31st, of $213,592.61. 
The number of teachers employed was 5,576, 
‘of whom 2,402 were males, and 3,174 females. 
The average wages paid to teachers was $33.- 
66 per month for males, and $27.03 for females, 
_ The average attendance at the public schools 
was 89,896; total number on the rolls, 147,- 
224; number of children of school age in the 
State, 212,977. 
_ The State penitentiary on the 30th of No- 
vember contained 406 inmates. During the 
year 250 convicts were let out to contractors 


at 45 cents per day, and fifty at 50 cents per 
day. The remainder were employed by the 
State. 

The annual session of the Legislature of the 
State began at Topeka on the 11th of January, 
and closed on the 4th of March. Very little 
of the legislation was of general importance or 
interest. The tax laws were revised and codi- 
fied into a single act, the principal change in 
the provisions being a restoration of the fifty 
per cent. penalty for non-payment by a speci- 
fied date. The school laws were also revised 
and consolidated into a single act. There were 
several amendments, the most important of 
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which does away with all distinctions based 
on color. Several acts were passed authorizing 
different counties, cities, and towns, to fund 
their indebtedness. An apportionment act was 
passed designating the 40 senatorial and 123 
representative districts of the State. A. bill 
providing for a reversion and codification. of 
all the statutes was defeated in the Senate. 
Other measures that failed were one prohib- 
iting the sale of intoxicating liquors, and one 
abolishing capital punishment. The total ap- 
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propriations of the session amounted to $457,- 
477.18. 

The first political convention of the year 
was held at Lawrence, for the purpose of ap- 
pointing delegates to the National Prohibition 
Convention. The following were the resolu- 
tions adopted : 


The Temperance people of the State of Kansas, 
believing that the time has again arrived to present 
a State ticket composed of persons who are honest, 
temperate, and capable, hereby unite in the follow- 
ing declaration of principles : 

1. The legal prohibition of the manufacture, im- 
portation, and sale, as a beverage, of all intoxicat- 
ing liquors. 

2. An economical administration of all depart- 
ments of the Government, 

8. Political reform, by selecting for office none 
but honest and capable temperance men. 

4, The fostering and improvement of our system 
of common schools. 

5. The speedy and exemplary punishment of all 
public officers guilty of embezzlement, the misap- 
propriation of public funds, or neglect or refusal to 
perform sworn duties. 

6. We hereby pledge ourselves to a cordial codp- 
eration with the great national Prohibition party in 
the carrying out of such principles and measures 
as may be deemed just and right, which shall be 
adopted at the approaching convention to be held at 
Cleveland, Ohio, May 17, 1876. 

But we are firmly opposed to all forms of repu- 
diation, either State, national, or municipal; to the 
appropriation of the public funds for the advance- 
ment of private enterprises; and to the further ap- 
propriation of the public domain for the building 
of railroads. 


A preference was expressed for the Hon. 
James G, Blaine, of Maine, as the candidate 
for President. 

The Democrats held their convention for 
selecting delegates to the National Convention 
of the party, at Topeka, on the 18th of May. 
The sentiments of the gathering were ex- 
pressed by the following declarations, which 
were adopted after considerable discussion, by 
a vote of 182 to 104: 


Deeming it not inappropriate, upon the era of the 
per ec une Democratic National Convention, that 
the Democracy of Kansas should define its position 
upon the financial questions of the day, we do here- 
by resolve— 

. 1, That we are opposed to all banks of issue, 
whether chartered by Congress or the State Legisla- 
tures, and we desire that banking on the part of cor- 
orations or private individuals shall be confined by 
aw exclusively to exchange, discount, and deposit. 

2. We demand that the act of Congress creating 
the national banking system be repealed; that the 
notes of the national banks be withdrawn from cir- 
culation, and in lieu thereof the paper of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States be substituted. 

8, That as Congress |has the sole power to coin 
money, and to regulate the value thereof, it should 
also have the sole power to provide a paper cur- 
rency forthe people. = 

4, That such paper currency be made a legal ten- 
der in the payment of debts, public and private, and 
that the same be receivable for all demands on the 
Government, including duties on imports. 

_ 5. That we regard the act of Congress, requiring 
resumption of specie payments in 1879, the retire- 
oa of legal tenders, and the substitution of the in- 


ferior currency of the national currency in its stead, 


asa fraud and an outrage, and we demand that the 
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Democratic House of Representatives in Congress 
immediately pass a bill for its unconditional repeal, 
and that the responsibility for the continuance of 
that infamous measure on the statute-book be thrown 
on the Senate and President. 

6. That Thomas A. Hendricks, of Indiana, is the 
first choice of the Democrats of the State of Kansas 
for President of the United States, and that our 
delegates to the National Convention be, and they 
are peu instructed to support no man for Presi- 
dent or Vice-President who does not fully indorse 
our financial resolutions. 


The Republican Convention to appoint dele- 
gates to the national nominating body at Cin- 
cinnati was held at Topeka on the 24th of May, 
and the following resolutions were adopted: 


Resolved, That we reaffirm our devotion to the Re- 
publican party which originally rescued Kansas to 
freedom, and the nation itself from dissolution. We 
recognize in the Democratic party that same old or- 

anization whose relentless hostility to the great 

octrines of republican liberty, whose championship 
of human slavery, and whose treachery to the na- 
tion’s honor and life in her hour of trial and danger, 
haye repeatedly demonstrated its unfitness to be in- 
trusted with the grave responsibilities of administer- 
ing the Government. 

Resolved, That this convention recognize the dis- 
tinguished ability and the eminent public services 
of the Hon. James G, Blaine, of Maine, late Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and declare him 
the first choice of the people of Kansas for the office 
of President of the United States. 


The Republican Convention for the nomina- 
tion of candidates for State officers met at 
Topeka on the 16th of August. It occupied 
two days, and seven ballots were taken before 
a Governor was nominated. The ticket finally 
agreed upon presented: For Governor, George 
T. Anthony; for Lieutenant-Governor, M. J. 
Salter; for Secretary of State, T. H. Oava- 
nagh; for Auditor, P. I. Bonebrake; for At- 
torney-General, Willard Davis; for Treasurer, 
John Francis; for Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Allen B. Lemmon; for Justice of 
the Supreme Court, David J. Brewer. 

The resolutions reported by the committee 
were recommitted after discussion, and the 
platform as finally adopted was as follows: 
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form, and pledge to such reformatory work a faith 
which has never yet been violated or impugned, 

3. Resolved, That we should regard with appre- 
hension the return of the Democratic party to power, 
as a practical surrender of that ascendency of liberty 
which was secured by so much blood and treasure 
and a welcome to the control of the government of 
the malign influences which for four years sought 
its overthrow in the field. 

4, Resolved, That in the administration of both the 
national and State governments we are in favor of 
the most rigid economy and the strictest accounta- 
bility, and that, in view of the depression of the 
times, it is peculiarly incumbent upon us to husband 
our resources, and to postpone such public enter- 
prises of a costly character as are not absolutely 
essential to our immediate wants, to a season of re- 
newed prosperity. 

5. Resolved, That in George T. Anthony, our nom-~ 
inee for Governor, we recognize a man of preéminent 
fitness for the station—earnest, capable, and of un- 
questioned integrity ; tried in positions of trust, no 
just reproach has ever reached him; and we rely 
upon his vigor and eloquence for a substantial in- 
crease to our assured overwhelming majority. His 
associates on the ticket are men whom the Republi- 
cans will delight to honor, and by whom their several 
trusts will be faithfully administered. 

6. Resolved, That we invite the codperation of all 
men, whether called ‘t Liberal” or ‘* Independent,” 
to whom ‘reform’? is something more than an 
empty name, offering them the guarantee of candi- 
dates, national and State, whose character and his- 
tory are an unqualified assurance that under their 
guidance every vital reform will be advanced by 
their efforts and influence. 


The Democratic nominating convention was 
held at Topeka, August 23d. John Martin 
was nominated for Governor, and the rest of 
the ticket was made up by a coalition with that 
of the Greenback party. The Lieutenant-Goy- 
ernor, Treasurer, Auditor, and Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, were taken from the 
Greenback nominations, and the other candi- 
dates were Democrats. The full ticket was: 
~ Governor, John Martin ; Lieutenant-Governor, 

J. A. Beales; Secretary of State, 8. M. Palmer; 
_ Auditor, H. E. Sheldon; Treasurer, Amos 
_ MeLouth; Attorney-General, W. J. McConnell; 
_ Superintendent of Public Instruction, Thomas 
Bartlett; Judge of the Supreme Court, James 
Humphrey. ‘The platform adopted by the con- 
vention was as follows: 


Resolved, That we heartily approve and indorse 
the declaration of principles, policies, and purposes, 
made by the National Democratic Convention at St. 
Louis, as interpreted by the letters of acceptance of 
the candidates nominated by that convention. 

_ Resolved, That in the nomination of Samuel J. 
Tilden for President and Thomas A. Hendricks for 
Vice-President of the United States the Democratic 
National Convention has placed before the electors 
of this country the names of two men whose proved 
privgte 6nd public career is an assurance to the 
people that if elected economy, purity, ability, 
and statesmanship, will characterize their Adminis- 
- tration—an assurance that the highest offices in the 
nation are public trusts and not private ere 
_ Resolved, That in support of the candidates, on 
basis of the St. Louis platform, we will cor- 
‘eobperate with all men who desire a change 
eform in the administration of the political 
AS EEO ee ny (0 
solved, That we invite to codperate with us in 
lection of the ticket this day nominated all 
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good citizens of this State who desire that capacity, 
industry, and honesty shall supplant ignorance, idle- 
ness, and dishonesty in the management of our State 
affairs, und ask the aid of all good citizens for the 
peureuees of the honor of our State, stained, as it 
has been, by the peculation and corruption of many 
of the officers, and to the end that the taxes drawn 
from the toiling masses of our people shall be ap- 
plied to the purposes for which they are collected, 
and not fileched from the Treasury to enrich the 
thieves who have been intrusted with their care. 

Resolved, That we believe it to be to the best in- 
terests of this nation, and consistent with its honor, 
and fair to its ereditors, that the standard silver 
dollar, as if was prior to the act of 1873, should be 
coined and made as heretofore a legal tender for all 
debts. - 

The Greenback candidates not taken up by 
the Democrats were: J. K. [udson, . Gov- 
ernor; W.-M. Allison, Secretary of State; J. 
D. Brunsbaugh, Attorney-General. The ticket 
of the Prohibitionists consisted of: 
Paulson, for Governor; W. Fairchild, Lieuten- 
ant-Governor; William Orosby, Secretary of 
State; P. I. Bonebrake, Auditor (same as Re- 
publican); John Francis, Treasurer (same as 
Republican); A. M. F. Randolph, Attorney- 
General; Cyrus W. Harvey, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 

The election on the 7th of November re- 
sulted in the choice of the Republican nomi- 
nees, The total vote for presidential electors 
was 124,057, of which 78,522 were for the Re- 
publican candidates, 37,902 for the Democrats, 
7,770 tor the Greenback ticket, and 188 were 
scattering. The plurality of the Hayes and 
Wheeler ticket over that of Tilden and Hen- 
dricks was 40,620; majority over all, 82,817. 
The total vote for Governor was 121,727, of 
which Anthony had 69,073, Martin, 46,204, 
Hudson 6,020, Paulson 898, scattering 87. An- 
thony’s plurality over Martin was 22,869; 
majority over all, 16,410. Three Republican 
members of Congress were elected. The Legis- 
lature chosen at the same time consists of 387 
Republicans and 8 Democrats in the Senate, 
and 108 Republicans and 18 Democrats and 
“Opposition” in the House. Two amend- 
ments to the constitution were ratified. One 
of these provided that no money should be 
drawn from the Treasury, except in pursu- 
ance of a specific appropriation made by law, 
and no appropriation should be for a longer 
period than two years. The other fixed the 
term of county officers at two years, except 
county commissioners, whose term of office is 
to be three years. The vote on the former 
was 94,345 to 17,681, on the latter 92,054 to 
1,985. 

"The decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the Osage Land case was ren- 
dered on the 10th of April, in favor of the set- 
tlers. The lands in question had been granted 
by Congress to the Leavenworth, Lawrence 
& Galveston, and the Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas Railroad Companies, and patents were 
issued for a considerable portion of them. 
They had at the same time been in large p 
taken up and occupied by settlers. Suit we 
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brought in the name of the United States and 
on behalf of the settlers to set aside the patents 
to the railroad companies. The decision of 
the Circuit Court was in favor of the rights of 
the settlers, and this was confirmed by the 
Supreme Court. 

KASHGAR. See TURKISTAN. 

KAYE, Sir Joun Wit11am, a British states- 
man and historian, born in 1814; died July 
94,1876. He served for some time in Bengal 
as a lieutenant of artillery on the East India 
Company’s establishment, and, returning to 
England in 1845, he devoted himself to litera- 
ture. In 1856 he entered the Home Civil 
Service of the East India Company. When 
the Government of India was transferred to 
the crown, he was appointed secretary to the 
Political and Secret Department of the India 
Office, which position he held for nineteen 
years, retiring to private life in October, 1874. 
He was liberally provided for in his declining 
years by the Council of India. He was a fel- 
low of the Royal Society, and a knight com- 
mander of the Star of India. Among his 
works are: “The History of the War in Af- 
ghanistan,” ‘History of the Administration of 
the East India Company” (1853), “The Life 
and Correspondence of Lord Metcalfe” (1854), 
“History of the Sepoy War in India, in 1857— 
58,” “ Christianity in India” (1859), and the 
‘Essays of an Optimist’ (1870). He also con- 
tributed to periodical literature, and was the 
founder of the Calcutta. Review, of which he 
edited the earlier numbers, and contributed a 
large number of the articles. 

KENTUCKY. The session of the Legisla- 
ture of Kentucky, which began in December, 
1875, was extended, by joint resolution, twenty 
days beyond the regular limit of sixty days, 
and did not come to a close until the 20th of 
March. There were, in all, 1,087 acts and 54 
joint resolutions passed; but the great mass of 
the legislation was of a special or private char- 
acter, and the number of general laws of inter- 
est or importance was very small. <A large 
number of enactments related to local courts, 
fixing their jurisdiction, and the time and place 
of holding terms. 
special mention was one establishing a Bureau 
of Agriculture, Horticulture, and Statistics. 
It provides for a commissioner to be appointed 
by the Governor for a term of two years, with 
a salary of $2,000 per annum, whose duty it 
shall be to gather information and statistics 
upon agriculture, horticulture, and other in- 
dustrial interests, and encourage and assist the 
formation of associations to promote such in- 
terests. He is required to make an annual re- 
port, ‘giving a general review of the agricult- 
ural, horticultural, mineral, and industrial re- 
sources of the entire State, with brief notices 
of each county.” An act was also passed con- 
tinuing the geological survey of the State for 
two years, and providing for its expense. An 
act for the propagation and protection of food- 
fishes in the waters of the State provided for 
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the appointment of ten commissioners, one for 
each congressional district, to take the neces- 
sary measures for stocking the ponds and 
rivers with fish. A general act was passed to 
incorporate persons who may become pur- 
chasers of any railroad sold under the decree 
of acourt. There was also an act passed to 
regulate the sale of leaf-tobacco, aimed espe- 
cially at the prevention of fraudulent weight. 
Two or three acts had reference to the State 
penitentiary, but no provision was made for 
such an extension of the accommodations for 
convicts as was needed. The sum of $25,000 
was appropriated for the construction of new 
cells. A Dill authorizing the lease of convict 
labor to contractors outside the prison passed 
the House of Representatives, but there was 
strong opposition to it, on the ground that it 
would bring prison-labor into competition with 
tree labor, and it was finally defeated. Another 
act provided for a deduction from the term of 
confinement of prisoners equivalent to five 
days in each month during which there should 
be no complaint of misconduct. The several 
acts organizing and regulating lunatic asylums 
were revised and consolidated into one. Acts 
were also passed making appropriations for 
repairs and improvements in the lunatic asy- 
lums of the State. Another act of the session 
authorized county courts to establish work- 
houses for the confinement of persons adjudged 
guilty of misdemeanors. Among the other 
acts passed was one reducing the legal rate of 
interest from ten to eight per cent., and one 
fixing the rate of taxation at forty cents on the 
hundred dollars, a reduction of five cents. An 
act to incorporate the town of Newville was 
vetoed by Governor McCreary, because it pro- 
vided for a vote by ballot in that town, where- 
as the constitution of the State declares that 
‘in all elections by the people” voting shall 
be viva voce. An act providing for a registra- 
tion of voters in the city of Louisville was 
also vetoed. The Governor’s main objection 
to it was that it made different requirements 
for voters in the city of Louisville from those 
applicable in the rest of the State, while the 
constitution declared that ‘‘all elections shall 
be free and equal.” 

He appeared also to be opposed to the prin- 
ciple of the act. In stating his objections he 
used the following expressions: 


It is not possible for elections to be free and un- 
obstructed when a voter is denied the right of suf- 
frage, simply because he was necessarily absent 
from his precinct, or sick, the only day in which he 
could have his name registered. Neither is it pos- 
sible for elections to be equal in any proper sense 
ot the term, when the law so discriminates among 
the electors as to require a different kind ora higher 
degree of evidence to establish the qualifications of 
one than it requires to establish the qualifications 
of another. ... i $ arid 
_ Liberty-loving people should be careful how they 
tear away the right of suffrage even from the friend- 
less and defenseless immigrant, for if this be accom- 
pliehed the time will soon approach when the poor 

ut honest sons of toil will be disfranchised also, 
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and by degrees constitutional rights will be mana- 
eled and crushed by the powerful and the arrogant. 

Kentucky has had three constitutions. Hach of 
them declares that ‘all elections shall be free and 
equal.’ We are now in the eighty-fourth year of 
the existence of the Commonwealth, and through- 
out all this time the privilege of free suffrage has 
been supported in all the cities, towns, districts, and 
counties of our entire State alike, by uniform laws 
regulating elections. So far as I am informed, there 
is not a State in this Union where registration of 
voters is required in a part of the State, and not au- 
thorized in other parts of the same State. 


Among the joint resolutions of the session 
was one favoring Government aid to the Texas 
Pacific Railroad, and others expressing regret 
at the death of John O. Breckinridge and ex- 
Governor Thomas E. Bramlette. The resolu- 
tions referring to General Breckinridge were 
as follows : 


Whereas, The death of John C. Breckinridge has 
been officially announced to this body: therefore 


eit 

Resolved by the General Assembly of the Common- 
wealth of Kentucky, That the nation has lost a dis- 
tinguished citizen; the State a» wise counselor and 
page | servant ; society a shining and brilliant mem- 

er. 

The great loss a community sustains in the death 
of a man so illustrious and beloved cannot be meas- 
ured with words. We leave the impartial judgment 
of history to place him among the actors of his time 
as his talents and his services may entitle him; feel- 
ing no apprehension that posterity will depreciate 
or under-estimate the exalted virtues we knew him 
to possess. 

e can only extend: to our people our sympathy 
for the loss we have sustained in common, and to 
his family expressions of condolence for their be- 
reavement, which not even time can fully assuage. 

That these resolutions be spread upon the journals 


nd 


9. Reduction of taxation as rapidly as the public 
faith will permit. 

10. The common school is an indispensable part 
of republican institutions, and opposition should 
be made to all schemes which tend to place it under 


other than popular control. One of the highest du- 


ties of the State is to vive all of its children an op- 
u parent at the public expense to acquire the rudi- 
ments of knowledge. 
11. Equal rights before the law of all citizens 
without regard to race or color, and full and equal 
protection in the exercise of those rights. 
‘The deeds of the Republican party make one of 
the brightest chapters in the country’s history, and 
we honor the names of its leaders in war and peace. 
_ As Kentucky gave Abraham Lincoln to his country 
and to mankind, for the great work now done by 
him, she now presents Benjamin H. Bristow to 
-eomplete the correction of the ills ever incident to 


se. He has been true to Republican prin- 
war and peace, ever manly, calm, and cou- 
and ever faithful in the discharge of duty. 
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war. His past conduct in office is an earnest of his 
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of the Senate and House of Representatives, and 
that a copy be engrossed and forwarded to the fami- 
ly of the deceased. 

That, as an additional mark of respect to the 
memory of the deceased, this body do now adjourn. 


There was no election for Staté offices this 
year. The Republicans held a convention at 
Louisville on the 18th of May, for the purpose 
of choosing delegates to the National Conven- 
tion at Cincinnati, and nominating candidates 
for presidential electors. The platform adopted 
was as follows: 


The Republicans of Kentucky reaffirm their ad-° 
hesion to the principles and the organization of the 
Republican party of the United States, endeared as 
it is by the sacrifices of war and the blessings of an 
assured Union of States based upon universal liberty. 

We make the following declaration of principles: 

1. The fulfillment in letter and spirit of every 
promise which the nation has made to the brave sol- 
diers and sailors who saved the Union sgainst re- 
bellion. . 

2. Thorough retrenchment and the most rigid 
economy in all departments of the public service. 

8. Such reform in the civil service as will prevent 
the prostitution of public station to selfish ends, and 
make honesty and capacity indispensable qualifica- 
tion for all offices. 

4, Honest men in office, who have the courage to 
fight corruption wherever it exists, and to bring to 
punishment all who betray official trusts. 

5. Repudiation is a national crime. 

6. The payment of the public indebtedness ac- 
cording to both the letter and the spirit of the con- 
tract. 

7. A speedy return to the money of the Consti- 
tution, gold and silver, und such paper only as can 
be converted into coin at the option of the holder. 

8, Opposition to any postponement of the return 
Me specie payments beyond the time now fixed by 

aw. 


His persistent and successful warfare against cor- 
ruption deserves the thanks of all friends of honest 
government. In thus presenting and commending 
our fellow-citizen to the Republican National Con- 
vention, we are not unmindful of the distinguished 
services and worth of other Republicans. Believing 
the continuance of the Republican party in power 
to be essential to the best interests of the whole 
country, we confidently trust that the convention 
will present as candidates men whose allegiance to 
privsiete and character have been tried and who 
ave moral courage to enforce the law ; for withsuch | 
candidates we can surely triumph, and thus save 
the country from the disastrous results which would F 
follow the return of the Democratic party to power, 
Resolved, That a debt of gratitude is due to U. 
Grant for his distinguished services in behalf of the 
country, and we especially commend the vigor and 
Parade with which public offenders have been 
poet to trial and punishment under the present 
Republican Administration. The sentiment, ‘ 
no guilty man escape,’’? meets the hearty ap 
of the Republicans of Kentucky, 
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The Democratic Convention for the appoint- 
ment of delegates to the national nominating 
body, and the selection of candidates for elec- 
tors, was held at Louisville on the 25th of May. 
The following declarations were adopted by 
acclamation : 


1. The Democracy of Kentucky, in State Conven- 
tion assembled, hereby declare that the Government 
of the United States is one of delegated powers 
alone. Its authority is defined and limited by the 
Constitution ; and all powers not granted to it by 
that instrument or prohibited to the States are re- 
served to the States or the people. 

2. That the Democratic party is the party of the 
Constitution, the party of reform, and the party of 
economy, and, if intrusted with the administration 
of the Federal Government, will hold it to be a 
present and pressing duty to restore full and perfect 
equality among the States, arrest the aggressive 
usurpations of centralized power, reéstablish the 
moral character of the Government, and eliminate 
crime as a common characteristic of political life. 

8. That the present deplorable condition of the 
morals and business interests of the country is the 
result of a corrupt and partisan Administration, and 
that reform is absolutely necessary for the relief of 
the people and the preservation of the Government, 
and that this can only be done by a change of the 
Administration. 

4, ‘That, in view of the present distressed condi- 
tion of the country, we declare that we favor the 
immediate and unconditional repeal by the Congress 
of the act of January 14, 1875, commonly known as 
the resumption act. But in order that our opinions 
on a subject of such grave importance may not be 
misunderstood, we also declare that, regarding gold 
and silver as the true basis for a currency, specie 
payments should be resumed at the earliest time at 
which it can be done without detriment to the eom- 
mercial and industrial interests of the people. 

5. That we demand that labor shall be relieved 
from the oppressive burdens of a protective tariff by 
the adoption of a tariff for revenue only. 

6. That the delegation from this State to the St. 
Louis Convention is hereby directed to cast its vote 
as a unit on all questions coming before the con- 
vention, and, having full confidence in the ability 
and patriotism of our delegates, we leave them un- 
instructed, and pledge the Democracy of Kentucky 
to support the nominees selected by the convention. 


The Prohibitionists held a State Convention 
at Louisville on the 27th of July, nominated 
candidates for electors, and adopted a declara- 
tion of the well-known principles of their or- 
ganization. 

An election for county and other local offi- 
cers took place on the 7th of August, but 
members of Congress and presidential electors 
were voted for on the 7th of November. The 
total vote for electors was 259,614, of which 
those on the Tilden and Hendricks ticket re- 
ceived 159,696; Hayes and Wheeler, 97,156; 
Cooper and Cary, 1,944; Smith and Stewart, 
818. The plurality of Tilden over Hayes was 
62,540; majority over all, 59,778. The ten 
Congressmen chosen were all Democrats. 

A convention of the Democrats of the State 
was held at Louisville on the 18th of January, 
1877, to consider the state of the country and 
give expression to their sentiments regarding 
the disputed result of the presidential election. 
It was the largest political convention ever 
held in the State, and included most of the 
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prominent Democrats from all the counties. 
Many speeches were made, but the general 
sentiment of the occasion was freely expressed 
in the following resolutions: 


BLIND FISH, MAMMOTH CAVE. 


Resolved, That we reaffirm our ancient faith in 
republican institutions, our devotion to the Union 
of the States, the doctrine that the Federal Govern- 
ment is strictly one of delegated powers, and that 
each State has the right to regulate its own domestic 
concerns. 

Resolved, That it is our firm conviction that Sam- 
uel J. Tilden and Thomas A. Hendricks, at the late. 
election for President and Vice-President, received 
not only a large majority of the popular vote, but 
also a large majority of the electoral vote, and that 
liberty and the Constitution demand that they shall 
be placed in the offices to which the voice of the 
people has called them. 

Resolved, That a count of the electoral votes by the 
President of the Senate, without the concurrence 
and direction of both Houses of Congress, would be 
in violation of the Constitution, contrary to usage, 
revolutionary in character, and an act of usurpation 
to which the people will not submit. 

Resolved, That we will sustain our Senators and 
Representatives in Congress in the maintenance of 
their constitutional powers and the fearless dis- 
charge of their duty, unawed by attempted usurpa- 
tions by the Senate or menace of military power by 
the President. 

Resolved, That an appeal to arms is the last des- 
perate remedy of a free people in danger of being 
enslaved, but may become a necessary remedy in 
resistance to destructive usurpations and military 
despotism, We urge upon our Senators and Repre- 
sentatives the exhaustion of all peaceful means, 
consistent with honor and with the Constitution, for 
averting the perils with which our institutions are 
threatened, before leaving the people to the dire 
alternative of submitting to tyranny or fighting for 
freedom. 

Resolved, That every State in the Union is the 
equal of every other State, and Kentucky does now, 
as heretofore, protest against the claim that certain 
States may be treated by the Federal Government 
differently from the treatment accorded other States. 
She avows that this is a Union of equal States, and 
that outrages committed upon any State are out- 
rages upon, and full of danger to, all the States. 
She denounces the use of military foree in uphold- 
ing illegal governments in Louisiana and South 
Carolina with the same warmth and indignation 
with which she would resent the seizure of her 
Capitol as a barracks and the inspection of the eer-: 
tificates of her legislators by a corporal of the guard. 
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Resolved, That we unite “with the Democracy of 
Ohio in the request that the National Committee 
eall a National Convention ; and, in response to the 
action of the Democracy of Indiana, the chairman 
of this convention is directed to appoint a com- 
mittee on Federal relations, to consist of nine mem- 
bers, to whom power is given to select delegates to 
poe Kentucky in any convention that may be 
ealled, and to take such other steps as the exigencies 
of the times may require. 

fesolved, That we look with apprehension upon the 
resort to unusual tribunals for the settlement of the 
questions now in issue; and we believe that the firm 
exercise of ifs constitutional powers by the House 
of Representatives will result in the proper adjust- 
ment of the troubles now threatening the country. 


General Green Olay Smith, the Prohibitory 
candidate for President of the United States 
in 1876, is a native of Kentucky, and a resident 
of Frankfort. He was born July 2, 1830, and 
graduated at the Transylvania University, at 
the age of nineteen. He continued at the in- 
stitution three years longer, as a student of 
law, and for some time practised in that pro- 
fession. He served in the Mexican War, and 
at the beginning of the civil contest in 1861 
commanded the Fourth Kentucky Cavalry. 
In 1862 he was commissioned as a brigadier- 
general, and subsequently promoted to major- 
general. He was elected a Representative to 
the Thirty-eighth Congress in 1863, and in 1864 
was a delegate to the Baltimore Convention. 
He was reélected to the Thirty-ninth Congress, 
and in 1866 was appointed by President John- 
son Governor of Montana Territory. Since 
that time he has become a Baptist preacher, 
and a prominent lecturer on temperance. 

KERR, Mionart C., died at Alum Springs, 
Va., August 20, 1876. He was born near 
Titusville, Pa., March’ 15, 1827. Having ob- 
tained a moderate education, he studied law, 
and about 1852 removed to New Albany, 

~Ind. In 1854 he became city solicitor, and 
in 1855 was elected prosecuting attorney of 
Floyd County. He was elected to the Legisla- 
ture in 1856, served two years, and in 1862 be- 
came reporter to the Supreme Court, in which 
capacity he published five volumes of reports. 
In 1864 he was elected a Democratic Repre- 
sentative in Congress, where he served on 
the Committees on Private Land Claims, and 
on Accounts. He was reélected in 1866, 1868, 
and 1870, and served onthe Committees on 
Elections, Roads and Canals, Civil Service, 
Judiciary, Ways and Means, etc. In 1872 he 
was defeated as a candidate for Congressman 
at large by Godlove S. Orth. In 1874 Mr. 
- Kerr was again elected to Oongress. At the 
_ beginning of the session in December, 1875, he 
was chosen Speaker, which position he held at 
the time of his death. 
KHOKAN. See Turxistan. 
_ KINDLER, Axsert, a German painter, born 
‘in 1833; died April 4, 1876. He pursued his 
artistic studies at the Academy of Munich, and 
in 1856 went to Disseldorf, where he became 
a pupil of the celebrated artist Prof. Rudolf 
Jordan. He made several journeys through 
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Upper Bavaria, the Tyrol, and through Spain. 
In 1859 he painted his first large picture, the 
“Wedding Procession on the Rhine,” which 
became widely known throughout Germany 
by means of a good engraving. Among his 
other large works are the ‘‘Gemeinderaths- 
sitzung”’ (Session of the City Council), “ Go- 
ing to the Dance,” and the “ Brautexamen ” 
(Examination of the Bride). But he was 
chietly known by his clever little genre pictures, 
for which he found the subjects in his travels. 

KINGSLEY, Henry, a British journalist and 
novelist, brother of Rev. Charles Kingsley, 
born in 1830; died May 24, 1876. He was edu- 
cated at King’s College, London, and Worces- 
ter College, Oxford, which he left in 1853, 
when he went to Australia, returning in 1858. 
He contributed to the North British and Fort- 
nightly Reviews, and to Fraser's and Maemil- 
lan’s Magazines. In 1870 he laid aside, for a 
time, his novels, and assumed the editorship 
of the Daily Review, the organ of the Free- 
Church party in Edinburgh. Being unable to 
get a suitable war correspondent, he went him- 
self to France, in 1870, and was the first Eng- 
lishman in Sedan. He retired from the editor- 
ship after having held it for eighteen months, 
and again took to his old work of novelist. His 
best-known works are: ‘Recollections of 
Geoffrey Hamlyn” (1859), ‘* Ravenshoe ” 
(1861), “‘ Austin Elliot ” (1863), ‘‘ The Hillyars 
and the Burtons: A Story of Two Families” 
(1865), ‘‘ Leighton Court: A Oountry-House 
Story” (1866), ‘‘ Mademoiselle Mathilde” (in 
the Gentleman's Magazine), “Stretton,” “ Het- 
ty” (1871), ‘“‘Old Margaret” (2 vols., 1871), 
“ Hornby Mills” (2 vols., 1872), ‘ Valentine : 
A. French Boy’s Story of Sedan” (2 vols., 
1872), and ‘‘ Reginald Hetherege” (8 vols., 
1874). 

KLEIN, Juris Leoporp, a German dram- 
atist and literary historian, born in 1804; died 
August 3, 1876. He was born of Jewish 
parents in Hungary, who gave him a good 
education. After passing through the gymna- 
sium at Pesth, he studied law and medicine at 
the University of Vienna, after which he acted 
for a time as tutor in several prominent fami- 
lies, during which time he entered the Catho- 
lic Church. He then went to Berlin, where 
he continued his studies, and afterward de- 
voted himself entirely to literary pursuits. His 
dramas, which at first met with little success, 
are much in the style of Shakespeare, of whom 
he was an ardent admirer. Among his best- 
known works are the dramas ‘Maria von 
Medici,” ‘ Luines,” ‘ Richelieu,” ‘ Maria,” 
“Kénig Albrecht,” ‘ Strafford,” ‘ Zenobia,” 
and “ Heliodora,” and the comedies “‘ Die Her- 
zogin” and * Voltaire.” Among his works on 
the history of literature the most important 
are: ‘Geschichte des Dramas” (8 vols., 1865— 
66), of which the first two volumes treat of © 
the Greek and Roman drama, and the third of 
the non-European drama; ‘Geschichte des 


‘italienischen Dramas” (4 vols., 1866-69); 
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‘‘ Geschichte des spanischen Dramas” (5 vols., 
186975); and “Geschichte des englischen 
Dramas,” of which the first volume appeared 
shortly before his death. 

KOCHLY, Hermann, a German scholar, 
born August 5, 1815; died December 3, 1876. 
He studied in the University of Leipsic, and 
then taught at the Realschule in Meiningen, 
and afterward at the Kreuzschule in Dresden. 
Having taken part in the revolutionary move- 
ments of 1848, he was forced to flee to Bel- 
gium, from where he went to Zirich in 1850. 
Here he displayed great activity in various 
branches. Besides editing a large number of 
the Greek classics, he took an active part in 
the administration of the university, and in 
organizing the schools of that canton. In 1864 
he accepted a call to the University of Heidel- 
berg, where he remained up to his death. 

KRELING, Dr. Aueust von, aGerman paint- 
er and sculptor, born May 28, 1819; died April 
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23, 1876. He studied sculpture under Schwan- 
thaler, in Munich, and afterward painting un- 
der Cornelius. When Cornelius left Munich 
he went to Italy, where he studied the paint- 
ings of Paul Veronese. In 1853 he was ap- 
pointed Director of the Art Industrial School 
in Nuremberg, which rapidly prospered under 
his able supervision. Among his important 
works are the restoration and decoration of 
the Old Castle at Nuremberg, and a statue of 
Heinrich Posthumus in Gera. His largest and 
most important work, however, was the large 
fountain in Cincinnati, which is considered one 
of the finest in the world. Among his paint- 
ings the best known is ‘‘ Erwin yon Stein- 
bach.” He also published an illustrated edi- 
tion of Goethe’s ‘ Faust,” and, together with 
W. von Kaulbach, the “ Direr Album.” He 
was an excellent teacher, being highly esteemed 
by his pupils. He married, in 1853, a daughter 
of Kaulbach. 
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LANE, Epwarp Witt1aM, a British Oriental- 
ist, born at Hereford, September 17, 1801; died 
in August, 1876. Having studied in Cam- 
bridge, he went to Egypt, in 1825, where he 
remained three years, and in exploring the 
country for archeological purposes advanced 
as far as the second cataract of the Nile. Dur- 
ing this stay he acquired such an extraordinary 
knowledge and fluency in the use of the Arabic 
language, that he could converse with the peo- 
ple like a native, and thus gained an insight 
into the. customs of the country and the peo- 
ple, which, at that time, had been but little 
touched by European influences. The fruit 
of this journey was a description of Egypt, 
the people, and the monuments of the country, 
with one hundred special sketches. Owing to 
the cost of the reproduction of these sketches, 
this work was never published. But it caused 
the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowl- 
edge to send him again to Egypt, with the 
order to prepare a work on the condition of 
Egypt at that time. This second trip lasted 

from 1833 to 1835, and in 1836 he published 
his work on the ‘“‘ Manners and Customs of the 
Modern Egyptians,” which went through five 
editions. In the years 1838 to 1840 he com- 
pleted the translation of the ‘‘ Arabian Nights,” 
this being the first accurate translation of this 
work into a European language. In 1842 he 
went to Egypt for a third time, and remained 
there until 1849. This journey was made at 
the expense of the Duke’of Northumberland, 
and had for its object the preparation of an 
Arabic-English lexicon. On this work he was 
engaged for thirty-five years, up to his death, 
The first volume appeared in 1863, and has 
been followed by five more, while for the sey- 
enth and eight volumes he left the manuseript 
all ready, ; 


LARIVIERE, Pierre Cartes, a celebratec 
French painter, born September 13, 1798 
died March 18, 1876. He received his firs’ 
lessons in painting from his father, but in hi 
fifteenth year entered the studio of Pauli 
Guérin, and afterward those of Girodet anc 
the Baron Gros. In 1813 he entered the Schoo 
of Fine Arts, and successively obtained dis 
tinguished medals and prizes. Some of thi 
best known of his works, executed betwee! 
the years 1824 and 1869, are “‘ The Prisoner in 
the Capitol visited by his Family,” ‘‘ Th 
Plague in Rome under Nicholas V.,” ‘ Tw 
Monks in Meditation,” several portraits of dis 
tinguished marshals, admirals, and statesmen 
and studies of heads; the battles of Ascalon 
of Mons-en-Puelle, and of Cocherel; the ‘‘ Rais 
ing of the Siege of Malta,’ and the ‘Siege o 
Dunkirk.” Most of his subjects were ex 
hibited in the Salons from 1834 to 1847. H 
obtained two of the highest medals in 183 


_and 1855, and the decoration of the Legion o 


Honor in 1836. 

LASSEN, Cuerstran, a celebrated Oriental 
ist, born in Bergen, Norway, in 1800; died it 
Bonn, Germany, May 9, 1876. He studie 
philology in the Universities of Christianis 
Heidelberg, and Bonn, studying Sanskrit a 
Bonn under August Wilhelm von Schlege! 
The years 1823 to 1825 he passed in Londo: 
and Paris, and at both places devoted himsel 
assiduously to the study of philology. In Pari 
he studied the Pali language with Burnout 
with whom he published, in 1826, ‘‘ Essai su 
le Pali.” Having returned to Bonn he became 
in 1827, Privatdocent in the university, ex 
traordinary professor in 1830, and ordinar- 
professor in 1840, In this position he remaine 


_ some years, until a chronic disease of the ey 
- compelled him to retire. He was a member o 
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twenty-six academies and learned societies, and 
was regarded as the real founder of Indian 
archwology as a science. Among his numerous 
works the following are the most important : 
With August Wilhelm von Schlegel, his former 
teacher, he published a collection of fables, 
entitled ‘‘ Hitopadesa”’ (1829-’31). Alone he 
published Jayadeva’s ‘“ Gitagovinda”’ (1837), 
““Gymnoisophista, sive Indic Philosophis 
Documenta ” (1837), and an “ Anthologia San- 
scrita,”’ with a glossary, (1837). The “ Institu- 
tiones Lingus Pacriticee”’ are of considerable 
importance, while the ‘“Indische Alterthums- 
kunde ” (1844~’62) is generally regarded as his 
principal work, laying the foundation of this 
science. Among his other important works 
are: ‘Zur Geschichte der griechischen und 
indo-scythischen Kénige in Baktrien, Kabul 
und Indien” (1838), ‘‘ Die altpersischen Keil- 
inschriften ” (1836), and “ Beitrige zur Deu- 
tung der Eugubinischen Tafeln ”’ (1833). Among 
his essays for journals the most important is 
* Ueber die lykischen Inschriften und die alten 
Sprachen Kleinasiens” (in vol. x. of Zeit- 
schrift der deutschen morgenlindischen Gesell- 
schaft). He also contributed a number of es- 
says to Indische Bibliothek, Rheinisches Mu- 
sewm, and the journals of the societies of which 
he was a member. 

LAURENTIE, Pierre Sépastien, a French 
author and journalist, born January 21, 1793; 
died February 9, 1876. Having completed his 
collegiate education, he devoted his attention 
to the study of political economy, history, and 
philosophy. He was a college professor in 
1814. He went to Paris in 1810 and sought 
an opportunity to develop his opinions through 
the public press, having previously made a 
profession of royalism. He connected himself 
with the public press, and founded the Quoti- 
dienne and other Paris newspapers of that day. 
During his connection with the press he in- 
curred a prosecution at law, in which he was 
defended by the eminent advocate M. Berryer. 
From this period he was almost constantly be- 
fore the public, until the year 1859. He possessed 
4 fertile genius, and great energy in literary 
labor. His published works are quite yolumi- 
nous. They were brought out at intervals from 
the year 1822 to 1863, and earned for their 
author an enviable reputation in the world of 
letters. Among them are: ‘“ Etudes Littéraires 
et Morales sur les Historiens Latins,” ‘ De 
la Justice au Dix-neuviéme Siécle,” “ Histoire 
des Dues @’Orléans,” ‘‘ Histoire de France par 
‘Epoques,” ‘Histoire de Empire Romain,” 
“Rome,” etc. 

-LEMAITRE, Fripfrrox, one of the best and 
most popular actors of the nineteenth century, 
born in Havre, in July, 1798; died January 
26, 1876. His father and mother being them- 
ves renowned comedians, he was destined 
to follow the same family profession. After 
having thoroughly studied classical literature, 
learned declamation at the Conservatoire of 
ris, where the celebrated Lafoy, discovering 
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in him the material for a great artist, devoted 
to him particular attention. He made his first 
appearance at the Odéon; but, in spite of 
Talma’s warm sympathies, he was refused a 
place among the staff of this theatre, and was 
forced to play at other theatres till 1826, when 
he was engaged for the Odéon, and played in 
““ Narcisse”” and “‘ Théraméne.” At the end of 
the year he appeared at the Porte Saint-Mar- 
tin, where he at once achieved a prominent 
reputation with ‘‘Trente Ans, ou la Vie d’un 
Joueur.” Not willing to attach himself for a 
long period to any particular theatre, he wan- 
dered from place to place during his whole 
artistic life. ‘ Les Comédiens” and ‘‘ Peblo,” 
at the Ambigu, and ‘‘La Maréchale d’Acre” 
and ‘‘ Le Moine,” at the Odéon, filled the years 
1830 and 1831. In 1832 he created his im- 
mortal character of Robert Macaire, in the 
play of that name, and of which he was the 
author, associated with Autier and St.-Amand. 
In 1834 Alexandre Dumas and Victor Hugo 
added to his already immense celebrity with 
“Richard d’Arlington”’ and ‘ Lucrezia Bor- 
gia.” In 1835 he nade a tour in England, 
where he obtained quite a triumph. He then 
returned to Paris and created Mean, in the 
drama of that name by Alexandre Dumas. 
When the success of that play was exhausted 
he opened the new theatre of La Renaissance, 
of which he made the fortune by his grand 
impersonification of Victor Hugo’s Ruy Blas. 
After a few reappearances at the Ambigu and 
Porte Saint-Martin he made his début, in 1842, 
at the Comédie Frangaise, in ‘‘ Othello,” as 
well asin ‘ Brunehaut et Frédegonde,” a classi- 
cal tragedy. He here met a complete failure, the 
peculiarly warm and accidental nature of his 
talent being quite unfit for the severe and 
rather cold lines of ancient repertory. He 
created ‘‘Don Cesar de Bazan,” and at the 


Porte Saint-Martin received a triumphal ova- 


tion, which soon threatened to degenerate into 
an émeute against the police. Troops and re- 
enforcements of sergents-de-ville were sum- 
moned, the audience was dispersed, and it was 
three days before the production of ‘Don 
Cesar” again took place. In 1845 he returned 
to London, where his ‘‘ Robert Macaire” made 
him almost as popular among the cockneys as 
he already was in Paris. On his return to 
Paris he performed one of his best réles in 
‘La Dame de St.-Tropez.”” Afterward, Balzac 
haying adapted for the stage, expressly for 
him, his ‘‘ Derniére Incarnation de Vautrain,” 


Lemaitre appeared in the character of Vau-_ 


train at the Porte Saint-Martin, but the mali- 
cious artist, in close concert with Balzac, had 
so admirably “made up his face” that when 
he first appeared there was but one exclama- 
tion from the pit to the upper galleries, among 
the 3,000 persons present: ‘‘ Louis Philippe ! 
C'est la poire a Fifi!” This was an un- 
paralleled triumph in the art of grimace, but 
the play was suppressed on the very next day. 


On the 23d of February, 1848, he was playing 
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at the same theatre “‘ Le Chiffonnier de Paris,” 
a drama of strong socialist tendencies, and 
written by Félix Pyat, when the news reached 
the side-scene of the unexpected slaughter that 
was going on between the troops and the mob 
on the boulevards. The crowded audience, 
confident of the harmonious settlement of the 
reform movement which had culminated by 
the retreat of Guizot, were far from suspect- 
ing anything of the kind, when, between the 
second and third acts, the curtain rose and 
Lemaitre, half dressed, pale with emotion, 
holding a gun in his hand, rushed on the front 
of the stage and in a striking attitude ex- 
claimed: ‘ Citizens, what are you doing here? 
Don’t you know that your brothers are shed- 
ding their blood for the sake of public liber- 
ties? Why, you stupid people, do you remain 
here to look at my faces and listen to my non- 
sense? Come on with me; come at once out- 
side and let us play a citizen-like part in the 
great drama, the epilogue of which must be 
the apotheosis of the people!’ And the great 
actor, in his costume of rag-picker, ran to the 
barricades, behind which he stood with the 
populace till Louis Philippe fled from the 
Tuileries. Many pieces were subsequently pro- 
duced by the indefatigable artist, who im- 
pressed upon each of the plays the seal of his 
powerful originality. After several years of 
absolute retirement from the stage consequent 
upon the tragic death of his only son, Charles 
Lemaitre, who, while delirious with fever, 
threw himself out of the window of his apart- 
ment, Lemaitre reappeared on the theatre of 
his greatest triumphs, La Porte Saint-Martin, in 
1868, at the age of seventy years. He repro- 
duced several of his most popular plays, and 
although his voice was so weak that he could 
hardly be heard from the orchestra, yet the 
magnificent expression of his mobile physiog- 
nomy and the commanding authority of his 
gestures were such as to render his acting 
more attractive than that of any other artist. 
The Emperor Napoleon IJ. had conferred upon 
him the decoration of the Legion of Honor, 
besides an annual pension out of the public 
treasury. This proved to be his only resource 
in the decline of his life, for, like his illustrious 
predecessor, Kean (one of his best characters), 
Frédérick Lemaitre combined to an equal de- 
gree the features of modern Bohemianism. He 
was equally eminent as a public reader, having 
read with great success numerous poems from 
the “ Chatiments” of Victor Hugo. 
LETELLIER-VALAZE, Crartes Romar, 
a French general and senator, born April 18, 
1812. He took part in the Crimean and the 
Italian Wars, and was sent to Mexico. He 
returned after the defeat of General Lorencez 
at Puebla, and lost favor with the Emperor, be- 
cause he had called the latter’s attention to the 
inevitable results of this undertaking. At the 
beginning of the war of 1870, he obtained a 
brigade in General Frossard’s corps, and in 
October of the same year was created general 
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of division. He was elected to the Nation: 
Assembly from Seine-Inférieure, in 1873, an 
in 1875 was elected a life-senator by the N: 
tional Assembly, the forty-seventh, by 34 
votes. 

LEWIS, Joun Freperiocr, a British artis 
born July 14, 1805; died August 18, 187 
After having attracted considerable attentic 
by his studies of wild animals, which he e1 
graved, he devoted himself to foreign trave 
and to portraying the modes of life of the sem 
civilized nations of the South and East. E 
visited Spain, and made a series of drawin 
of the Alhambra during a residence of som 
months within its walls. He returned to En; 
land in 1851, after thirteen years’ absence 1 
Italy, Greece, Turkey, and Egypt, and exhil 
ited several pictures of scenes and incidents 1 
those countries. During his stay on the Co 
tinent he employed much of his time in stud} 
ing the works of the great masters, and i 
1853 his sixty-four copies, in water-colors, « 
some of the most famous pictures of the Ven 
tian and Spanish schools were purchased t 
the Scottish Academy. In 1855 he again d 
voted himself to oil-painting, and in that an 
the following year exhibited his ‘ Armenia 
Lady, Cairo,” and a ‘Frank Encampmen 
Desert of Sinai,” the latter in water-color 
In 1855 he was elected President of the Wate 
Color Society, but resigned his office in 185! 
In July, 1859, he was clected Associate of th 
Royal Academy, and R. A. in 1865. 

LICK, James, an American philanthrepis 
died in San Francisco, Cal., October 1, 187 
He was born at Fredericksburg, Lebanon Cou 
ty, Pa., August 25,1796. He was engaged i 
commercial pursuits in South America fro1 
1821 to 1847, when he went to California, i 
vested largely in real estate, and employed h 
means in other enterprises which resulted i 
the accumulation of a large fortune. In 187 
he assigned $2,000,000 from his estate to tru 
tees for various public and philanthropic pw 
poses. In 1875 a revised deed was made. B« 
sides large sums to be given to various charitie 
he directed that $150,000 be paid for the estal 
lishment and maintenance of free public batt 
in San Francisco; $700,000 for procuring fc 
the University of California “‘a telescope « 
greater power than any yet made;” $100,00 
for statuary for the new City Hall of San Fraz 
cisco; $60,000 for a monument to Francis Sco: 
Key, the author of “The Star-Spangled Bar 
ner;” and $540,000 to found and endow tk 
California School of Mechanic Arts in Sa 
Francisco. The total value of the trust-fu 
is estimated at about $5,000,000. 

LISGAR, Jonny Youne, baron, a Britis 
statesman, born April 81, 1807; died Octobe 
10, 1876. He was educated at Corpus Chris 
College, Oxford, of which he was a gentlema 
commoner, and where he took his bachelor 
degree in 1829. He was called to the bar ¢ 
Lincoln’s Inn in 1834, but never practised. I 
1881 he was elected to the House of Commor 
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from the county of Cavan, as a Conservative, 
but during his parliamentary career was an 
adherent of Sir Robert Peel, by whom he was 
appointed a Lord of the Treasury in 1841. In 
1844 he was appointed Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, which position he held until the retire- 
ment of Sir Robert Peel. He was Chief Sec- 
retary for Ireland from 1852 to 1855, and 
Lord High Commissioner of the Ionian Islands 
from 1855 to 1859. In 1861 he was appointed 
Governor of New South Wales, and, returning 
to England in 1867, was soon after nominated 
Governor-General of Oanada, which position 
he held until1872. Hewas the oldest son of 
Sir William Young, Bart., and succeeded his 
father in the baronetcy in 1848; was sworn of 
the Privy Council in 1852, nominated a G. C. 
M. G. in 1855, and a G. OC. B. in 1868; and 
was raised to the peerage, as Baron Lisgar, in 
1870. 

LITERATURE AND LITERARY PROG- 
RESS IN 1876. Another year of unalleviated 
depression in al] branches of commerce and 
industry has had its natural effect upon the 
book-trade. Production has been limited, and, 
so far as activity in the supply of literature de- 
pends upon the popular demand, it must be 
expected to be somewhat narrowly restricted 
until readers have more ability to purchase. 
And yet the sale of costly and valuable works, 
cyclopedias, and works of research, is so ex- 
tensive as to be an encouraging indication of 
the taste and liberality of large numbers. The 
preoccupation of the public mind with the 
celebration of the national Centenary, and 
with the issues of a presidential election, must 
have tended to withdraw attention from gen- 
eral literature, while creating a special demand 
for certain classes of books, a few of perma- 
nent and many of transient interest. The 
Centennial commemoration has not only di- 
rected the eyes of all other nations to this 
country, but it has stimulated a patriotic inter- 
est in our own national history; the great 
events in our annals, and the principles that 
they expressed, have been brought freshly to 
the consciousness of the people. And while 
fewer original works of high character have 
appeared, there has been a marked and bene- 
ficial activity in the production and circulation 
of the writings of standard authors in popular 
editions. 

- Hisrory.—Among the more important works 
suggested by the Centennial commemoration is 
anew ‘Popular History of the United States,” 
ag the joint authorship of Mr. William Oul- 
Jen Bryant and Mr. Sydney Howard Gay (Scrib- 
ner), of which one volume has been published. 

Any literary undertaking for which Mr. Bryant 
makes himself responsible is sure of a favora- 
le reception from the public. There is some 

eason to doubt whether the work has not been 
begun upon so large a scale as to make its bulk 
msistent with the popular character sug- 
ted by the title, but that it will be in other 
spects worthy of the prestige with which it 
a ; 
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comes out may be looked for without misgiv- 
ing. A new and thoroughly revised edition of 
Mr. Bancroft’s “‘ History of the United States ” 
(Little, Brown & Co., Boston) has been oppor- 
tunely issued. This ‘‘ Centennial Edition,” by 
the omission of the foot-notes, is brought with- 
in six portable volumes. The historical scholar 
will of course desire to know by what authori- 
ties the historian supports his statements, and 
for this purpose the larger editions are indis- 
pensable, but for popular reading this cabinet 
edition leaves nothing to be desired. And, 
though some of Mr. Bancroft’s conclusions 
have been challenged, great respect is due to 
the results of forty years’ investigation, pur- 
sued with unequaled advantages, embodied in 
a narrative everywhere warm with the spirit 
of patriotism. Another work called forth by 
the national commemoration, or rather a col- 
lection of essays, bears the title ‘‘ The First 
Century of the Republic.” The papers of 
which the volume is made up appeared in Har- 
pers Magazine, and are by Profs. T. D.Wool- 
sey, F. A. P. Barnard, Francis A. Walker, 
T. Sterry Hunt, W. G. Sumner, and Edward 
Atkinson, Hon. D. A. Wells, E. P. Whipple, 
Esq., Charles L. Brace, Esq., and others, each 
treating a topic for the effective handling of 
which his qualifications are well known, the 
whole forming a very interesting and instruc- 
tive comparison between the state of our 
country a hundred years ago and at the pres- 
ent time. The several religious denominations 
have taken the occasion to record their prog- 
ress during the century past. ‘‘ Methodism 
and the Centennial of American Independence: 
or, The Loyal and Liberal Services of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church during the First 
Century of the History of the United States,” 
by Rev. E. M. Wood,~Ph. D.; “A Hun- 
dred Years of Methodism,” by Bishop Matthew 
Simpson (Nelson & Phillips); “The Baptists 
and the National Centenary,” edited by Lem- 
uel Moss, D. D., President of the Indiana State 
University, and contributed to by several lead- 
ing scholars and writers in the denomination 
(Baptist Publication Society) ; and ‘‘ Centennial 
Historical Discourses delivered in the City of 
Philadelphia, June, 1876, by appointment of 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church,” by the Rey. Drs. A. T. McGill, S. M. 
Hopkins, 8. J. Wilson, E. P. Humphrey, and 
KE. D. Morris (Presbyterian Board of Publica- 
tion), are examples of a species of literature in 
which are preserved features of the national 
history that should not be neglected. Among — 
other works bearing upon the national history 
may be mentioned the following: 


Centenary Uistory. A Hundred Years of Ameri- 
can Independence. (A. 8. Barnes & Co.) 

A Paragraph History of the American Revolution. 
By Edward Abbott.—Revolutionary Times; Sketeh- 
es of our Country, its People and their Ways, One 
Hundred Years Ago. By Edward Abbott. (Roberts, 
Boston. ) 

American Progress. A National Handbook. Ed- 
ited by E. O. Haven, D. D., LL. D. ‘ 
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The Domestic History of the American Revolu- 
tion. By F. Ellet. (Lippincott.) a 

As to Roger Williams and his Banishment from 
the Massachusetts Plantation. With a Few Words 
concerning the Baptists, the Quakers, and Religious 
Liberty. A Monograph. By Henry Martyn Dexter, 
D. D., ete. (Congregational Publication Society.) 

March 17, 1876. Celebration of the Centennial 
Anniversary of the Evacuation of Beston by the 
British Army, Mareh 17, 1776. Reception of the 
Washington Medal. Oration delivered in Music 
Hall, and a Chronicle of the Siege of Boston. By 
George E. Ellis. (Williams, Boston.) 

An Historical Account of the Old State-House of 
Pennsylvania, now known as the Hall of Indepen- 
dence. By Frank M. Etting. With numerous Helio- 
types and Woodeuts, (Osgood, Boston.) . 

Concise History of the American People, from the 
Discovery of the Continent to 1876. By Jacob Harris 
Patton, A. M. (Ford.) 

Political and Constitutional History of the United 
States. By Dr. H. Van Holst. Translated by John 
J. Lalor and Alfred B. Mason. (Calla end: 

Our Country and Government for One Hundred 
Years—Statistical, Political, and Biographical, In- 
cluding Declarations, Constitutions, Conventions, 
Election Returns, Annual Expenditures and Indebt- 
edness, and numerous other Statistics. By Frank C. 
Bliss. (F.C. Bliss & Co.) : 

The History of Pennsylvania, from the Earliest 
Discovery to the Present Time. By William Mason 
Cornell, D. D., LL.D. (Quaker City Publication 
Company.) 

America discovered by the Welsh in 1170 a. p. 
By Rev. Benjamin F. Bowen. (Lippincott.) 

A History of New Hampshire, from its First Dis- 
covery to the Year. 1830. By Edwin D. Sanborn, 
LL. D. (J.B. Clarke, Manchester, N. H.) 

The History of Massachusetts, from the Landing 
of the Pilgrims to the Present Time. By George 
Lowell Austin. (Estes & Lauriat, Boston.) 

The Annals of Kansas. By Daniel W. Wilder. 
(G. W. Martin, Topeka.) 

The Journal of Clade Blanchard, Commissary of 
the French Auxiliary Army sent to the United States 
during the American Revolution. Translated from 
a French Manuscript by William Duane, and edited 
by Thomas Balch. (Munsell, Albany.) 

Pioneers in the Settlement of America; from 
Florida in 1510 to California in 1849, By William 
A. Crafts. (Walker, Boston.) 

The Century of Independence ; embracing a Col- 
lection from Official Sources of the most Important 
Documents and Statistics connected with the Politi- 
eal History of America. Also a Chronological Ree- 
ord, ete. (estes Book Concern. ) 

The Declaration of Independence, and the Effects 
of it. An Oration delivered before the Citizens of 
New York at the Celebration of the Centennial An- 
niversary, July 4,1876. By Richard S. Storrs, D. D., 
iG. D: (Randolph. ) 

Notes on the Settlement and Indian Wars of the 
Western Parts of Virginia and Pennsylvania, from 
1763 to 1783 inclusive; together with a View of the 
State of Society and Manners of the First Settlers 
of the Western Country. By Joseph Doddridge. 
With a Memoir of the Author by his Daughter. 
Edited by Alfred Williams. (Munsell.) 

Our Western Border One Hundred Years ago. 
By Charles McKnight. (J. ©. McCurdy & Co., 
Philadelphia. ) 
_ The Centennial History of the United States, em- 
bracing the Whole Period, from the Earliest Discoy- 
eries to the Present Time. Including a Full Desenip- 
tion of the Opening Ceremonies of the Grand Inter- 
national Exhibition, May 10, 1876. By C. B. Taylor. 
(World Publishing Company. 

Centennial History of the 
of California, 
Francisco.) 


bublie Schéol System 
By John Swett. (Bancroft, San 
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Scheyichbe and the Strand; or, Early Days alo 
the Delaware. With an Account of Present Ever 
at Sea Grove. To which is appended a Geologi 
Description of the Shore of New Jersey. By E 
ward 8. Wheeler. (Lippincott.) 

The Illustrated History of the Centennial Exhil 
tion, Philadelphia, 1876. By Thomas Bentley. (¢ 
W. Kelley, Philadelphia.) 

Battles of the American Revolution. Historic 
and Military Criticism, and ‘Tepographical Ilusti 
tion. By Henry B. Carrington, LL. D., U.S. | 
(Barnes. ) 

The Great Republic. From the Discovery _ 
America to the Centennial, July 4, 1876. The H 
tory of the Great Republic, considered from a Chr 
tian Standpoint. By Jesse 'l’. Peck, D. D., LL. I 
one of the Bishops of the M. I. Church. (Nelson 
Phillips.) 

To the history of our civil war no more vs 
uable contribution has been recently ma 
than the ‘History of the Army of the Cm 
berland,” by Thomas B. Van Horne (Clark 
Cincinnati). Chaplain Van Horne was the d 
positary of the papers of the late Gener 
Thomas, and enjoyed his confidence. E 
work has less interest to the general read 
from the fact that it is so carefully restrict 
to an account of the operations carried on | 
the army corps under General Thomas as 
give an inadequate notion of the campaigns 
which it took part. But, taken in connecti 
with other works, it yields much historic 
material for that more authentic history — 
those great events which can be written on 
when the record is more completely made u 
A memorable piece of literary, philosophic: 
and religious history is embodied in the Re 
O. B. Frothingham’s ‘“ Transcendentalism 
America” (Putnams). <A local history of mo 
than ordinary value is in part published, Mi 
Martha J. Lamb’s ‘“ History of the City of Ne 
York ” (Barnes), and, as far as it has appeare 
fulfills the expectations that had been form 
of its character as a work of extended and we 
directed research. Other historical works, ge 
eral and local, or upon special topics, deser 
mention: 


Reminiscences of the Texan Republic. By Asht 


Smith. (KE. N. Cushing, Houston, Texas.) 
Historical Studies. By Eugene Lawrence. (Hi 
pers. ) : 


Confederate View of the Treatment of Prisone 
Compiled from Official Sources. By the Rey. 
William Jones, D. D., Secretary of the Southe 
Historical Society. (Ellyson, Richmond.) 

A History of Pittsfield, Berkshire County, Mas 
from the Year 1800 to the Year 1876. By J. E.. 
Smith. By authority of the Town. (C. W. Brys 
& Co., Springfield.) 

History of the City of Troy (N. Y.), from the E 

ulsion of the Mohegan Indians, in 1628, to 18! 
By A. J. Weise, A.M. To which are append 
Histories of Lansingburg, Waterford, Cohoes, W« 
Troy, and Green Island, from their Settlement to t 
Present Time. (W. H. Young, Troy.) 

The Southern Side; or, Andersonville Prisc 
Compiled from Official Documents in the Hands 
R. Randolph Stevenson, M. D., formerly Surgeon 
S. A. (Turnbull Brothers, Baltimore.) 

History of Liberty. By, John F, Aiken, (Barne: 
_ Judaism at Rome, y Frederick Huidekops 
(Miller.) _ ; PROD 

Centennial History of Erie County, N.Y. 1 
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Crisfield Johnson. (Published by the author, Au- 
rora, N. Y.) 

Historical Sketch of the Town of Pawtucket, R. 
I., from 1636 to 1876. By Rev. Massena Goodrich. 
(Nickerson, Sibley & Co., Pawtucket.) 

The Fleets of the World. The Galley Period. 
By Foxhall A, Parker, Commodore U. 8. A. (Van 
Nostrand.) 

A Century of Gospel-Work: a History of the 
Growth of Evangelical Religion in the United 
States; containing Full Descriptions of the Great 
Revivals of the Century, ete. By Kev..W. F. P. 
Noble. (Watts, Philadelphia.) 

A History of the Eastern Diocese. By Calvin 
-R. Bachelder. In Three Volumes. Vol. I. (Clare- 
ots . H.] Manufacturing Co.) 

_ A Review of the Political Conflict in America, 
from the Commencement of the Antislavery Agita- 
tion to the Close of Reconstruction ; comprising also 
a Résumé of the Career of Thaddeus Stevens. Being 
a Survey of the Struggle of Parties, which destroyed 
the Republic and virtually monarchized its Gov- 
ernment. By Alexander Harris. (T. H. Pollock.) 

History of Chicago. What Il remember of Early 
Chicago. By William Bross, ex-Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of Illinois. (Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chi- 


cago. 

N Bo aak History of the Catholic Church in the 
United States. By John O’Kane Murray, B.8. 
(Sadlier.)  * 

The First Half-Century of Dartmouth College. 
Being Historical Collections and Personal Reminis- 
eences. By Nathan Crosby, of the Class of 1820. 
(J. B. Parker, Hanover, N. H.) 

Early History of Springfield. By Judge Henr 
Morris. Being an Address on the Two-Hundredth 
Anniversary of the Burning of the Town by the In- 
dians. (F. W. Morris, Springfield, Mass.) 

A Manual of Universal Church History. By Rev. 
John Alzog, D.D. Translated and brought down 
to the Present Time, by F. J. Pabisch, D. D., 
LL. D., and Rev. Thomas 8. Byrne. In Three 
Volumes. Vol. III. (Clarke, Cincinnati.) 

-_ The Indian Saint; or, Buddha and Buddhism. A 
Sketch, Historical and Critical. By Charles D. B. 
Miles. (Miller.) 

A Comprehensive History of Methodism. By 
James Porter, D.D. (Hitchcock & Walden.) 

History of the Philadelphia Brigade: Sixty-ninth 

_Seventy-first, Seventy-second, and One Hundre 
and Sixth Re iments, Pennsylvania Volunteers. 
By Charles H. Banes. (Lippincott. ) 

The Arabs and the Turks. Their Origin and His- 
tory, their Religion, their Imperial Greatness in 
the Past, and their Condition at the Present Time. 
By Edson L. Clark. (Congregational Publication 

Society.) 

-_ Genealogical History of the Town of Reading, 
-Mass., including the Present Towns of Wakefield 
Reading, and North Reading, With Chronological 
and Historical Sketches from 1639 to 1874. By 
Hon. Lilley Eaton, (Lockwood, Brooks & Co., 
Boston.) 


_ Brograpuy.—Seldom has a work appeared 
that commanded more general attention, at 
home and abroad, or that on the whole better 
ages the public curiosity, than the “ Life, 
Letters, and Journals of George Ticknor” 
(Osgood), a man who was fortunate in the 
acquaintance of a large number of eminent 
persons in Europe, and had enough substance 
of chatacter to be in no danger of being 
Jost or dwarfed in the crowd of celebrities 
around him. A work that has long needed to 
ye done is at last very well done, in ‘‘ The Life 
of Alexander Hamilton,” by John T. Morse 


Jr. (Little, Brown & Co., Boston). The fame 
of Hamilton is one of the treasures of the re- 
public, and it was more than time that he 
should be known to the present generation 
otherwise than as. exhibited by his rivals and 
detractors. A remarkable career is sketched in 
the ‘Life of the Rev. Eliphalet Nott, D.D., 
LL.D.,” by C. Van Santvoord, D. D., and Tay- 
ler Lewis, LL.D. Dr. Nott gained a national 
reputation as a pulpit orator, especially by his 
eloquent eulogy on Hamilton in 1805, subse- 
quently distinguished himself for nearly half a 
century as an educator at the head of Union 
College, and almost survived the civil war. A 
biography of historical value and interest is the 
“ Life of William Samuel Johnson,” by Rey. E. 
E. Beardsley (Hurd & Houghton). The ‘‘ Life of 
Israel Putnam,” by Increase N. Tarbox (Lock- 
wood, Brooks & Co., Boston), is not so much 
a narrative of the life of the subject as an ar- 
gument to prove that he commanded at Bun- 
ker Hill. There is room for a work that shalt 
eliminate the real life from the legendary story 
of Putnam. The ‘‘ Memoirs of Charles G. Fin- 
ney, by Himself” (Barnes), and the “ Life and 
Letters of the Rev. John McClintock, D. D., 
LL. D.,” by the Rev. Dr. G. R. Crooks, are 
works of permanent worth in religious biog- 
raphy. 


Life and Letters of James Henley Thornwell, D. 
D., LL.D. By B. M. Palmer, D.D., LL. D. (Whit- 
tet_ & Shepperson, Richmond, Va.) 

Biographical Annals of the Civil Government of 
the United States during the First Century of its 
Existence. From Original and Official Sources. By 
Charles Lanman. (Anglim, Washington.) 

Life of General Thomas J. Jackson. By 8. N. 
Randolph. (Lippincott.) 

The Life of James W. Grimes, Governor of Iowa, 
185458, a Senator of the United States, 1859-’69. 
By William Salter. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

The Life of Rev. Daniel Witt, D. D., of Prince 
Edward County, Virginia. By Rey. J. B. Jeter, D. 
D. (Ellyson, Richmond.) 

The Clapp Memorial. Record of the Clapp Family 
in America. Containing Sketches of the Original 
Six Emigrants, and a Genealogy of their Descend- 
ants bearing the Name, éte. Ebenezer Clapp, Com- 
piler. (D. Clapp & Son, Boston.) 

The Life of Benjamin Franklin. By J. 8. C. Ab- 
bott. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

Brief Biographies of European Public Men. Ed- 
ited by Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Vol. IV. 
Gare. Political Leaders. By Herbert Tuttle. (Put- 
nams, 

The Bench and Bar of the South. By H.S. Foote. 
(Soule.) 

The Life and Public Services of Governor Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes. By Colonel Russell H. Conwell. 
With a Sketch of the Life of Hon. W. A. Wheeler. 
(Russell, ) 


The Life of (John) Conrad Weiser, the German 


Pioneer, Patriot, and Patron of Two Races. By 
C. Z. Weiser, D. D._ (D. Miller, Reading, ye 

Life of Rubens. By George TL. Calvert. (Lee & 
Shepard.) 

The Life and Public Services of Samuel J. Tilden. 
By T. P. Cook. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

Memoir of Lieutenant-Colonel Tench Tilghman, 
Secretary and Aide to Washington. Together with 
an Appendix containing Revolutionary Journals and 
Letters hitherto unpublished. (Munsell.) 


Life, Letters, and Addresses of Dr. L.L. Pinker- 
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ton. By John Shackleford, Jr. (Chase & Hall, 
Cincinnati. ) : 

Reminiscences of Levi Coffin, the reputed Presi- 
dent of the Underground Railroad. (Western Tract 
Society.) ' 

Memoir of Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe. By Julia 
Ward Howe. With other Memorial Tributes. (Per- 
kins Institution for the Blind, Boston.) : 

A Sketch of the Life, Character, and Public Ser- 
vices of Thomas Jefferson. With some Account of 
the Aid he rendered in establishing our Indepen- 
dence and Government. By Rey. Thomas J. Davis. 
(Claxton. ) ; 

Edgar Allan Poe. A Memorial Valume. By Sara 
Sigourney Rice. (Turnbull, Baltimore.) 

Life of General Custer. By F. Whittaker. (Shel- 
d 


on. 
deen of Horatio Balch Hackett, D. D. Edited 
by Prof. George H. Whittemore. (E, Darrow, Roch- 
ester. 

arta of the Life and Character of Rutherford 
B. Hayes. By William D. Howells. ~ (Hurd & 
Houghton.) 


Sorsnce anp Puitosopny.—The condition 
of our national finances, and other political 
problems demanding solution, have set in 
motion many pens. Among the publications 
on the currency question, particular mention 
should be made of ‘‘ Paper-Money Inflation in 
France: How it Came, what it Brought, and 
how it Ended,” by President Andrew D. White, 
of Cornell University (D. Appleton & Co.)—a 
good instance of ‘philosophy taught by ex- 
ample.” A popular presentation of the same 
subject by means of an ingenious fiction is 
“ Robinson Crusoe’s Money,” by David A. Wells 
(Harpers). An elementary treatise to the same 
general purpose, and well adapted thereto, is 
‘An Alphabet in Finance,” by Graham Mc- 
Adam (Putnams). Other works, presenting 
different sides and aspects of the same subject 
are embraced in the following list : 


The National Currency and the Money Problem. 
By Amasa Walker, LL.D. (A. 8. Barnes & Co.) 

Immediate Preparation and Open Resumption. 
An Open Letter to the President of the United 
States. By Robert Treat Paine. (Williams, Boston.) 

The Legal-Tender Acts considered in Relation to 
their Constitutionality and their Political Eeonomy. 
By Samuel Spear. (Baker, Voorhis & Co.) 

Speeches, Addresses, and Letters on Industrial 
and Financial Questions. By William D. Kelley, 
M. C. (H.C. Baird, Philadelphia.) 

Bi-Metallie Money. The Necessity and Function 
of Silver in the Currency. By Henry Cornuseti. 
(J. S. Homans.) 

The Question of Resumption of Specie Payments 
stated and explained. By J. W. Shuckers. (Camp- 
bell, Philadelphia. ) 

The Money Question. By William A. Berkey. 
(Published by the Author, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

_ The Money and Finance of the French Revolution: 

Assignats and Mandats. A True History. Includ- 
ing an Examination of Dr. Andrew D. White’s 
‘* Paper-Money Inflation in France.’? By Stephen D. 
Dellaye. (H.C. Baird.) 
_ Gold and Debt. An American Handbook of Fi- 
nance, with over 80 Tables and Diagrams, illustrative 
of the Following Subjects: he Dollar and other 
Units; Paper Money in the United States and 
Europe; Gold in the United States and Europe; 
Suspension of Specie Payments, ete., ete. Also a 
Digest of the Monetary Laws of the United States. 
By W.L. Fawcett. (Griggs, Chicago.) 


Other political and economical topics have 
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engaged public attention to some extent. Mr 
Charles Nordhoft’s work on “The Cottor 
States in the Spring and Summer of 1875’ 
(D. Appleton & Co.), though by no means ab 
stract in form and method, has in it no smal 
amount of sound political philosophy. Severa 
political questions are treated from a stand 
point of radical reform in ‘‘ The Protection o: 
Majorities ; or, Considerations relating to Elec 
toral Reform,”’ etc., by Josiah P. Quincy (Rob 
erts). One of Mr. Quincy’s topics is discussec 
from an opposite point of view by Mr. Hamil 
ton Andrews Hill in his paper on ‘‘ The Ex 
emption of Church Property from Taxation’ 
(Williams, Boston). The larger subject of ‘‘ Re 
ligion and the State” is ably investigated by 
the Rey. Dr. Samuel T. Spear (Dodd, Mead 4 
Co.). A question that has at times threatene 
to become an active element in party politic 
is the subject of earnest discussion in ‘t Th 
Chinese Problem,” by Prof. L. T. Townsenc 
(Lee & Shepard, Boston). The relations o 
capital and labor are the subject of thre 
noticeable books: ‘‘ Talks about Labor,” by J 
N. Larned (D. Appleton & Co.); ‘‘ The Wage 
Question: a Treatise on Wages and the Wage 
Class,” by Francis A. Walker (Holt); an 
‘‘ Working People and their Employers,” b: 
Washington Gladden (Lockwood, Brooks ¢ 
Co., Boston). In this connection mention i 
suitable of Prof. J. L. Dimon’s oration 0: 
“The Alienation of the Educated Classes fron 
Politics” (S. 5. Rider, Providence). 

In the departments of speculative philos 
ophy, there is not much to notice. An acut 
piece of dialectics, pursued with admirabl 
spirit, is presented in the volume entitle 
‘“‘Faith and Modern Thought,” by Prof. R. B 
Welch, with an introduction by Prof. Tayle 
Lewis (Putnams). ‘‘Thé Philosophy of Reh 
gion; or, The Rational Grounds of Religiou 
Belief,” by President John Bascom, of th 
University of Wisconsin (Putnams), is the wor! 
of a vigorous and enterprising thinker, wh 
never comes before the public without some 
thing worth attending to, but whose works 
one cannot help thinking, would be the bette 
if they came in less rapid succession. The sam 
publishers issue “ Principles of Psychology, 
by Prof. Henry N. Day, and ‘‘ The True Orde 
of Studies,” by Dr. Thomas Hill, ex-Presiden 
of Harvard College. ‘Similarities of Physica 
and Religious Knowledge,” by Rev. Jame 
Thompson Bixby (D. Appleton & Co.), is a1 
original and profound discussion. Anothe 
work in which the relations of physical t 
metaphysical science and to theology ar 
thoughtfully and wisely considered is. “Dar 
winiana: Essays and Reviews pertaining t 
Darwinism,” by Asa Gray, professor in Har 
vard University (D. Appleton & Co.). ‘Th 


Development Hypothesis: Is it sufficient?’ 
by President James McOosh, D.D., LL. D., o 
Princeton College (Carters); brings togethe: 
papers heretofore published, with some nev 
4nd 


matter. 
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The Physical Basis of Immortality. By Antoi- 
nette Brown Blackwell. (Putnams.) 

Holt) History of Animals. By A. 8. Packard, Jr. 
olt, 

Half-Hours with Insects. 

& Lauriat, Boston.) 

Analytical Processes; or, The Primary Principle 
of Philosophy. By Rev. William I. Gill. (Authors’ 
Publishing Company.) 

Chemistry. ‘Theoretical, Practical, and Analyt- 
ical, as applied to the Arts and Manufactures. By 
Writers of Eminence. (Lippincott.) In parts. 

A History of Ancient and Modern Philosophy. 
By Joseph Haven, D.D. (Sheldon.) 

Duty contemplated as Due-ty. That which is due. 
By Myron A. Munsen, M. A. (Williams, Boston). 

The Religious Sentiment. Its Source and Aim. 
A Contribution to the Science and Philosophy of 
Religion. By D. G. Brinton. (Holt.) 

. The Analysis of Plants. By Mark W. Harring- 
ton. (Sheehan & Co., Ann Arbor, Mich.) 

The Cosmic God. A Fundamental etl in 
Popular Lectures. By Isaac M. Wise. ester- 
mann.) 

Annual Record of Science and Industry for 1875. 
Edited by Spencer F. Baird, with the Assistance of 
Eminent Men of Science. (Harpers.) 

Spiritualism, and Allied Causes and Conditions 
of Nervous Derangement. By William A. Ham- 
mond, M.D. (Putnams.) 

A Botanical Handbook of Common Local, Eng- 
lish, Botanical, and Pharmacopeical Names, ar- 
ranged in Alphabetical Order, of most of the Crude 
Vegetable Drugs, etc., in Common Use. (J. Camp- 
bell, Boston.) 

The Modern Genesis: being an Inquiry into the 
Credibility of the Nebular Theory of the Origin of 
Planetary Bodies, the Structure of the Solar System, 
and of General Cosmical History. By Rev. W. B. 
Slaughter. (Nelson & Phillips.) 

A Manual of the Vertebrates of the Northern 
United States, including the District east of the 
Mississippi River and north of North Carolina and 
Tennessee, exclusive of Marine Species. By David 
Starr Jordan, M.S., M.D. (Jansen, McClurg & 
Co., Chicago.) 

The Ultimate Generalization. An Effort in the 
Philosophy of Science. (C. P. Somerby.) 

From Dawn to Sunrise. A Review, Historical 
and Philosophical, of the Religious Ideas of Man- 
a By Mrs. J. Gregory Smith. (Lovell, Adam 
& Co. 

The Science and Art of Education. 
By Joseph Payne. (E. Steiger.) 

Tables, Distribution, and Variations of the At- 
mospheric Temperature in the United States. By 
Charles A. Schott. (Van Nostrand.) 

The Solar Theory of Myths. By Prof. John De 
Witt Warner. (Munsell.) 

The Ethics of Benedict de Spinoza. From the 
Latin. With an Introductory Sketch of his Life 
and Writings. (Van Nostrand.) 

The Phenomena of Spiritualism scientifically ex- 
plained and exposed. By Rev. Asa Mahan, D.D., 
(Barnes.) 

Chemia Coartata; or, The Key to Modern Chem- 
istry. By A. H. Kollmyer, (Lindsay & Blakiston, 
Philadelphia. ) 

Archology; or, The Science of Government. By 
S. V. Blakeslee. (Roman, San Francisco.) 

Outlines of Lectures on the History of Philosophy. 
By John J. Elmendorff,S.T.D. (Putnams.) 
‘Life-History of Our Planet. By William D. Gun- 
ning. Illustrated by Mary Gunning. (Keen, Cook 
& Co., Chicago.) ; 
a The Wild-Flowers of America, Illustrations by 
Isaac Sprague. Text by Prof. George L. Goodale, 
Harvard University. (Hurd & Houghton.) 

~The Problem of Problems, By Gieien. (Chase 
& Hall, Cincinnati.) 


VoL. XvI.—29 A 


By the same. (Estes 


A Lecture. 
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The Land-Birds and Game-Birds of New England. 
With Descriptions of the Birds, their Nests and 
Eggs, their Habits and Notes, By H. D. Minot. 
(Estes & Lauriat, Boston.) 

THEOLOGY AND Reticgion.—In quantity, the 
publications in this department do not fall 
short of an average supply. But there are 
fewer than usual of works claiming notice on 
account of marked originality and power. Dr. 
Philip Schaff, with his corps of learned schol- 
ars and divines, has continued and nearly com- 
pleted the issue of Dr, Lange’s ‘“‘ Commentary 
on the Bible,” translated from the German, 
with large additions (Scribners), making it 
an exegetical library. Prof. Frederick Gardi- 
ner, D. D., of the Berkeley Divinity School, 
Middletown, Conn., has put forth a new 
“Harmony of the Four Gospels, in Greek, 
according to the Text of Tischendorf,” with a 
collation of the Teutus Receptus, and of the 
most important critical texts, and an appendix 
on the ‘ Principles of Textual Criticism” (W. 
F. Draper, Andover, Mass.). The appendix is 
published separately. Dr. Gardiner has an 
established reputation as a biblical critic, which 
this publication will sustain and extend.. Dr. 
Henry Cowles, of Oberlin College, Ohio, con- 
tinues his series of popular but not super- 
ficial commentaries, by the issue of a volume 
on “The Gospel and Epistles of John” (D. 
Appleton & Co.). <A republication of Theo- 
dore Parker’s ‘‘ Discourse on Matters pertain- 
ing to Religion,” with an introduction by O. 
B. Frothingham and a biographical sketch by 
Hannah E. Stevenson (Putnams), is an attempt 
of doubtful promise to revive interest in a 
half-forgotten controversy, the parties to 
which, on each side, have since changed their 
positions. ‘‘ The Ministry of the Word: Yale 
Lectures on Preaching,” by W. M. Taylor, D. 
D. (Randolph), and ‘ Lectures on the History 
of Preaching,” by Prof. J. A. Broadus, D. D., 
LL. D., of the Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary (Sheldon), each, in a different way, 
shows how much freshness can be given to a 
hackneyed topic by an independent and schol- 
arly treatment. Two posthumous volumes 
will receive, as they deserve, a welcome from 
the lovers of sound and sober thought, and of 
manly feeling, in the discussion of the weight- 
iest themes: “Reason, Faith, and Duty,” 
sermons by James Walker, D. D., LL. D., late 
President of Harvard College (Roberts), and 
‘“‘ Christ in the Life,” sermons and poems, by 
Edmund H. Sears, D.D. (Lockwood, Brooks 
& Co.). A volume of sermons by the venera- 
ble Orville Dewey, D.D., entitled ‘The Two 
Great Commandments” (Miller) shows his 
mental vigor to be unabated. Without further 
particularization, we subjoin the following 
titles: 

Being a Christian. What it means, and how to 
begin, By Washington Gladden. (Congregational 
Publication Society.) 

_ The Acts of the Apostles, with Notes, Comments, 
Maps, and Illustrations. By Rey. Lyman Abbott. 
(Barnes. ) 
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The Result of the Brooklyn Advisory Council of 
1876. With the Letters of Dr. Leonard Bacon, Prof, 
Timothy Dwight, ete., ete. (Barnes.) 

An Address on Congregationalism, as affeeted by 
the Declarations of the Advisory Council of Febru- 
ary, 1876. By Richard 8. Storrs, D.D. (Barnes. 

This Our Life. By Charles i. Anthony, A. M. 
With an Introduction by John P. Newman, D. D. 
(Munsell. ) 

Meditations on the Essence of Christianity. By 
R. Laird Collier, D. D. (Roberts, Boston. ) 

Lectures. The Rise ot the Romish Church, its 
Results in Europe and its Designs upon the Institu- 
tions of America. By the Rey. J. iB Ilelwig, A. M. 
With an Introduction by the Hon, William Law- 
rence, LL.D. (U. B. Publishing House.) 

The Christian Year: a Sketch of its Origin, of 
the Church-Year as a Whole, and the Different 
Conceptions of it, and Usages in the Greek, Roman, 
Lutheran, and Anglican Churches, and of the Ad- 
vantages to be derived from its observances, with 
Historical Tables. By Edward T. Horn. (Lutheran 
Book-store.) 

Missionary Life among the Villages in India, By 
Rev. T. J. Scott, D. D., Twelve Years Missionary 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church in India, (Hitch- 
cock & Walden.) 

Prayer, and its Remarkable Answers, By Wil- 
liam W. Patton, D. D, (Goodman, Chicago.) 

The Prayer-Clau ze Debate. By Prof. Tyndall, 
Francis Galton, and Others, against Dr. Littledale, 
President McCosh, the Duke of Argyll, Canon 
Liddon, and the Spectator. (Congregational Pub- 


lication Society.) 
By W.S8. Plumer, D. D. 


Truths for the People. 
(American Tract Society.) 

Christian Codperation in Actual Life; or, United 
Brethren in Christ. By John Vinton Potts. (United 
Brethren Publication House. ) 

Supposed Miracles. By Rey. J. M. Buckley. 
(Hurd & Houghton.) ; 

The Gospel-Life of Jesus Christ. By L. A. Davis. 
(Lothrop. ) 

The Book called Job. From the Hebrew. With 


Foot-Notes. By Oliver 8. Halsted, ex-Chancellor of 
Sh Jersey. (Published by Author, Lyon’s Farms, 


Report of the Bonn Conferences, held in August, 
1875. Translated by Rev. Samuel Buel, D. D. 
(Whittaker. ) 

The Gate of the Temple ; or, Prayers for Children, 
By Rev. W. W. Newton. ’(Whittaker.) 

Miscellanies. Old and New. By John Cotton 
Smith, D.D. (Whittaker.) 

Beliefs of the Unbelievers, and Other Discourses, 
By 0. B. Frothingham. (Putnams.) 

A Bible Word-Book. A Glossary of Scripture 
Terms which have changed their Meaning, or are 
no longer in General Use. By William Swinton. 
eer.) 

_A Treatise on the Meaning of the Derivations of 
the Greek Root BA®. By the Rey, Hiram Carlton. 
(Williams, Boston.) 

Notes on James, Peter, John, and Jude. By Al- 
bert Barnes. Revised edition. (Harpers.) 

In the ei bers By E. F. Burr, D. D. (Crowell.) 
Hopes of the Human Race, here and hereafter. 
By F. P. Cobbe. (Miller.) 

Outlines of the Religion and Philosophy of Swe- 
Gece By Theophilus Parsons. (Roberts.) 

The Mariner’s Progress; or, Captain Christian’s 
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Truths for To-day. Second Series. By Davi 
Swing. (Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chicago.) 

Sermons, by the Late Rev. Luther Keene, of Frank 
lin, Mass. ith an Introduction by Rev. 8. E 
Herrick. (Congregational Publication Society.) 

Christian Baptism: Its Subjects and Mode. B 
8. M. Merrill, D. D., Bishop of the M. E, Church 
(Hitchcock & Walden.) 

Woman’s Work in the Church, By Mrs. Marth 
Tyler Gale. (Congregational Publication Society. 

The Resurrection, from a Modern Standpoint. 4 
Gift-Book for the Bereaved. By Rey. A. C. Rose 
(Nelson & Phillips.) 

The Historical Jesus of Nazareth, By M. Schle 
singer, Rabbi, ete. (Somerby.) 

Thirty Discussions, Bible-Stories, and Lectures 
By D. M. Bennett. (Bennett. ) ; 

Is ‘“‘ Eternal’? Punishment endless? Answere: 
by a Restatement of the Original Scripture Doc 
trine. By an Orthodox Minister of the Gospel 
(Lockwood, Brooks & Co., Boston.) 

Bible-Lands illustrated. By H. C. Fish, D. D 
(American Publishing Company.) 

The Doctrine of Prayer: Its Utility and its Rela 
tion to Providence. By P. H. Mell, D. D., LL. D 
(Sheldon. ) 

Convent-Life ; or, Should Protestant Children b 
var in Roman Catholic Schools? (T. Whitta 

er. 

Sprinkling, the True Mode of Baptism. By Rey 
E. Greenwald, D.D. The True Church: Its Wa. 
of Justification, and the Holy Communion, By th 
same author. (Lutheran Book-store. ) 

A Living Faith. By George 8. Merriam. (Lock 
wood, Brooks & Co., Boston.) 

Vesper Service. An Order of Evening Worshi 
especially arranged for Universalist Churches. B 
Prof. J. A. Seitz. (Miller.) : 

Acquaintance with God; or, Salvation and Chai 
acter. By Rev. E.A. Wyman, Ph.D. With an In 
troduction by Rev, James Upham, D.D. (Bryan ¢ 
Co., Springfield, Mass.) 

A Liturgy for the New Church. (Lippincott.) 

Saturday Evening; or, Thoughts on the Progres 
of the Plan of Redemption. By Right Rev. B. E 
Smith, D.D. (Whittaker.) 

Our Children. By William G. Hayward, D. D 


(Nelson & Phillips.) 
Sermons and Essays. By Francis T. tte ie: 
(Gec 


With Extracts from a Memorial Pamphlet. 
H. Ellis, Boston.) : 

Notes on the Gospel of Luke be heer an 
Practical. By George W. Clark, D. D. (America 
Baptist Publication Society.) 

he Jewish Temple. Its Typical and Spiritua 

Meaning. By George Rogers. (F. H. Revele, Chi 
cago. 

the Remedial System: or, Man and his Redeemen 
By Dr. Hiram Christopher. (‘Transylvania Printin, 
and Publishin ead i A 

The (hiogakean of Bible History, and how to re 
meme it. By Rev. ©. Munger, A.M. (Nelson d 

hillips. { 

The Obtistian Faith. An Exposition of the Apos 
tles’ Creed. By the Rey. George M. Baker. (M 
Taylor, Buffalo, N. Y.) i ft 

nowledge and Faith, and other Discourses, B; 

Octavius Brooks Frothingham. (Putnams.) { 

The True Man, and Other Practical Sermons. By 
Rey. Samuel S. Mitchell, D.D. (Carters.) 
The Judgment of Jerusalem. By W. Patton 
(Carters. 4 , i (O48 

Selections from the Talmud. Translated by H 
Polans. (Claxton, Philadelphia.) of) gn Eye 

Medieval and Modern Saints and Miracles, No 
ab uno e Societate Jesu. KG 


_ Lord Jesus Christ. 
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odist Episcopal Church. By D. P. Kidder, D. D. 
(WF. Draper, Andover, Mass. ) 

Lectures on the Gospels, for the Sundays and Chief 
Festivals of the Church Year. By Joseph A. Seiss, 
D.D. (Lutheran Book-store.) 

Gospel Themes, A Volume of Sermons. By Rev. 
Charles G, Finney, Late President of Oberlin College. 
Edited by Rev. Henry Cowles, D.D. (Goodrich, 
Oberlin. ) 

Light on the Cloud; or, Hints of Comfort:for Hours 
of Sorrow. By M. J. Savage. (Lockwood, Brooks 
& Co., Boston.) 

The Religion of Evolution, By M. J. Savage. 
(Lockwood, Brooks d& Co., Boston.) 

Luther and the Swiss. A Lecture. By Gerhard 
Uhlhorn, D.D. Translated by G. F. Krobel, D. D. 
(Lutheran Book-store.) 

Fifty Years with the Sabbath-Schools. By Rev. 
Asa Bullard. (Lockwood, Brooks & Co.) 
Qn and Revivalism, By J.T. Sunderland. 

filler, 

Seen on the Parables. By the Late William 
Davidson, D.D. (Western Tract Society. 

‘* Graybeard’s”’? Lay Sermons. Being a Summary 
of the Great Doctrines of Holy Scripture as inter- 
pestes and illustrated by the Scriptures themselves, 

y John Franklin Graft. (Lippincott.) 

A Young Man’s Difficulties with his Bible. By 
Rev. D, W. Faunce, (Sheldon.) 

Why Four Gospels? or, The Gospel for all the 
World. A Manual designed to aid Christians in the 
Study of the Scriptures, and to a Better Understand- 
ing x the Gospels. By D.8. Gregory, D.D. (Shel- 

on. 

The Fire and the Tlammer; or, Revivals, and how 
to promote them. By Rev. Orson Parker, 

Octavius Brooks Frothingham, and the New Faith. 
By Edmund C, Stedman. (Putnams. 

The Meaning and Power of Baptism, By Rev. 
J. @. D. Stearns. (Tibbals.) : 

Footsteps of the Master, 
Stowe. ord.) 

Soul-Thirst, and Other Sermons. 
Washburn, (Tibbals.) 

The Teachings of Providence ; or, New Lessons on 
Old Subjects, By Rev. J. B. Gross. (Lippincott.) 

The King’s Ferry-boat. By John N. Norton, D. D. 


(W hittaker. ) 
By James William Kimball. 


How to see Jesus. 
(Lockwood, Brooks & Co.) 

By A. W. Pitzer, 
(Lippincott. ) 


Christ the Teacher of Men, 
By Sarah F. Smiley. 


By Harriet Beecher 
By Francis 


author of ‘* Eece Deus-Homo.,”’ 

The Fulness of Blessing. 
(A. D. F. Kandolph.) 

Lessons of Faith and Life. 
KE. H. Chapin, D. D. (Miller.) 

Milestones in our Life’s Journey. By Rev. Samuel 
Osgood, D.D., LL.D. (Dalton.) 

Peter the Apostle. By the Rev. William M. Tay- 
lor, D. D. pers) 

From Bethlehem to Calvary. By Faith Latimer. 
(Nelson & Phillips.) 

The Psalter a Witness to the Divine Origin of the 
Bible. By Talbot W. Chambers, D.D. ‘The Ved- 
der Lectures for 1876. (Randolph. ) 

The Land and the Life. * Sketches and Studies in 
aah By Rev. Albert Zabriskie Gray. (Ran- 

he Faith of our Fathers. Being a Plain Exposi- 
tion and Vindication of the Church founded by our 
By the Rt. Rev. James Gibbons, 
D. D., Bishop of Richmond, etc. (J. Murphy & Co., 


Discourses by Rev. 


Baltimore. ) 
Under Canvas; or, Tent-Worship in Summer 
Months. By William B. Mucklow. (Atlantic Pub- 


lishing and Engraving Com any.) 

~ The Doctrine of the Higher Christian Life com- 

by with the Holy Scriptures. By Alvah Hovey, 
. D., President of the Newton Theological Institu- 


tion. (Young, Boston.) 
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Sermons to the Clergy. By Gail Hamilton. (Gill, 
oston. ) 


Grograpruy, TRAVEL, AND ExPLoRATION.— 
To the literature of travel a few remarkable 
additions have been made. “The Mikado’s 
Empire,” by W. Elliot Griffis, A. M. (Har- 
pers), might, with almost equal if not greater 
propriety, have been placed among histories, 
as half the work is made up of a sketch of 
Japanese history, including a particularly full 
account of the recent revolution. The re- 
mainder of the volume records the author’s 
observations in different parts of the empire. 
His position as a professor in the Imperial 
University, and his uniformly friendly rela- 
tions with the Government, gaye him eyery 
opportunity for acquiring authentic informa- 
tion. It has been suggested by some critics 
that he relied somewhat too implicitly on the 
information he received from Japanese officials, 
and that the view of the empire presented in 
his book is more rose-colored in consequence 
than the reality. But prejudice in favor of 
an Asiatic government is so uncommon in ob- 
servers from Europe and America that it may 
be fair to set off Japanese against European 
prepossession, and to conclude that something 
is to be learned from combining the views on 
both sides. Mr. Griffis has certainly made a 
volume of extraordinary interest, notwith- 
standing the drawback of a too rhetorical 
style. Mr. Eugene Schuyler’s “ Turkistan : 
Notes of a Journey in 1878 in the Russian 
Proyince of Turkistan, the Khanates of Kho- 
kan and Bokhara,” etc. (Scribner), did not 
need the advertisement it gained from the au- 
thor’s report of Turkish outrages in Bulgaria. 
His thorough command of the Russian lan- 
guage, and the favor and encouragement he 
received from Russian officers, civil and mili- 
tary, gave him every opportunity for observa- 
tion in regions from which European, and 
especially English, visitors have been pretty 
strictly excluded. Much of the informetion 
he has gathered is therefore absolutely new, 
and things before dimly known are set in 
clearer light, and made intelligible. Light is 
thrown upon the character, the strength, and 
weakness of the Russian occupation of Oen- 
tral Asia, and the policy which led to it and 
rules in it. The narratives and descriptions 
are graphic, but simple and unpretending in 
style, making the work as entertaining as it is 
informing. In his “Through and Through 
the Tropics,” Mr. Frank Vincent, Jr., has 
condensed the observations made in ‘ Thirty 
Thousand Miles of Travel in Oceanica, Aus- 
tralia, and India” (Harpers) into. a volume of 
very moderate dimensions, which at once sug- 
gests necessary superficiality. But Mr. Vin- 
cent is an experienced traveler, and under- 
stands well the art of selection, Out of the 
mass of things seen, he has a quick eye for 
what will best bear telling and will tell in his 
composition. He is thus an entertaining com- 
panion wherever he goes, Dr, Henry M, 
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Field, in his letters describing his tour “ From 
the Lakes of Killarney to the Golden Horn” 
(Scribner), has gone over beaten ground, but 
is never trite in his observations, partly be- 
cause it is to himself beaten ground. He is 
spared the temptation which besets an inex- 
perienced traveler to regard whatever is new 
to himself as information equally striking to 
the public. One of the charms of the volume 
is found in the necessary comparison between 
recent and earlier views. Mr. Charles Dudley 
Warner’s two books, ‘“‘ My Winter on the Nile, 
among the Mummies and Moslems” (Ameri- 
can Publishing Co.), and ‘‘ In the Levant-” (Os- 
good), narrate his Oriental experiences with 
his usual keen-sightedness and his peculiar hu- 
mor. Perhaps, as is apt to be the case with 
most reputed ‘ humorists,” he is sometimes 
unnecessarily haunted with the consciousness 
that he is expected to be funny, and is accord- 
ingly tempted to be unseasonably so. But in 
general he does not offend in this way, mak- 
ing his company, when visiting scenes hal- 
lowed by the veneration of all Christian ages, 
less of a trial to one’s sensibilities than that 
of some of his mirthful predecessors. ‘Sights 
and Insights,” by Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney (Os- 
good), is a new “sentimental journey’ over 
the familiar scenes of a European tour. The 
“insights” tend to the visionary, and give to 
the book a character difficult to describe ex- 
cept by its effects. The mystic element in 
Mrs. Whitney’s fictitious writings neither of- 
fends nor perplexes the reader, because the 
characters are the creatures of her imagina- 
tion, and the supposed events that occur are 
by her plastic skill harmonized with the in- 
woven sentiment. It is all of a piece. But 
the same sort of visionary suggestion, when 
connected with the material facts and distinct 
outlines of every-day travel, affects one with 
a feeling of incongruity. In spite of this draw- 
back, however, it is a book that will be read 
with more than ordinary pleasure. ‘ Star- 
board and Port,” by the Rev. George H. Hep- 
worth (Harpers), is an entertaining account 
of a yacht-voyage along the coast from New 
York to Nova Scotia. As yachting is only a 
form of recreation, a book about a yacht-voy- 
age is nothing if not entertaining, and Mr. 
Hepworth’s book fulfills this primary condition, 
at the same time that the author’s smile is at 
times a thoughtful smile, and the silences of 
the sea invite to occasional meditation. ‘Sea- 
shore and Prairie,” by Mary P. Thacher (Os- 
good), is a series of detached sketches of sce- 
nery and of life of considerable literary merit. 


North-Pole Voyages: Embracing Sketches of the 
Important Facts and Incidents in the Latest Efforts 
to reach the North Pole. By the Rev. Z. A. Mudge. 
(Nelson and Phillips.) 

_A Summer in Europe. By Mary H. Wills. (Lip- 
pincott, Philadelphia. ) 

_A Nile Journey. By T. G. Appleton. “(Roberts 
Brothers, Boston. 

__ The North Star and the Southern Cross: Being 
the Personal Experiences, Impressions, and Obser- 
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vations of Margaretha Weppner in a Two Years 
Journey around the World. 2 volumes. (Publishe 
by the author.) 

Two Years 
(Griggs. ) 

The Marvellous Country ; or, Three Years in Ari 
zona and New Mexico. By Samuel Woodworth Coz 
zens. (Lee & Shepard.) 

Papers,on Florida, giving a General View of Ever: 
Portion of the State, its Climate, Resources, So 
ciety, ete. By T. C. Rigby, M.D. (Mendenhall 
Cincinnati. ) 

The Falls of Niagara and Scenes around them 
By J. W. Ferrée, A.M. (Barnes.) 

The Lord’s Land. By Henry B. Ridgaway. (Nel 
son and Phillips.) 

The Australian Hand-Book. Full Details concern 
ing Immigration to the Australian Colonies, ete., : 
History and Descriptive Account of Australia, ete 
(N. Y. News Co.) 

The Orient and its People. By Mrs, I. L. Hauser 
Seven Years a Missionary in Northern India. (I. L 
Hauser & Co., Milwaukee, Wis.) 

Some Observations on the Civilization of th 
Western Barbarians, particularly of the English 
made during a Residence of Some Years in thos 
Parts. By Ah-Chin-Le, Mandarin of the First Class 
Member of the Enlightened and Exalted Callao 
Translated from the Chinese into English by Johi 
Yester Smythe, Esq., of Shanghai, and now firs 
published out of China and in other than Chinese 
(Lee & Shepard.) 

Dottings round the Circle. By Benjamin Robbin 
Curtis. (Osgood.) 

The Golden State and its Resourees. By John J 
Powell.—Nevada, the Land of Silver. By John J 
Powell. (Bacon, San Francisco.) 

Six Weeks in Norway. By Edward L. Anderson 
(R. Clarke & Co., Cincinnati.) 


in California. By Mary Cone 


Portry.—The Muses have not favored us o 
late with any considerable amount of vers 
that betrays “the vision and the faculty di 
vine.” Mr. Lowell’s ‘‘Three Memorial Po 
ems” (Osgood) are indeed a noble contribu 
tion to the literature of our country, wit! 
whose annals they are associated—is it to 
much to expect ?’—imperishably. With thes 
is linked Mr. Bayard Taylor’s ‘‘ National Ode, 
of which an illustrated (Gill) and a fac-simil 
(Osgood) edition have been issued. Mr. Tay 
lor has shown the versatility of his gifts b: 
the republication in a collected edition of th 
‘Diversions of the Echo Club” (Osgood), i 
which the styles of various poets are skillfull: 
imitated after the precedent of ‘‘ The Rejecte 
Addresses.” A sad interest attaches to th 
“Pwenty Poems” of Robert K. Weeks (Holt) 
who died while his volume was in the press 
disappointing the promise discernible in hi 
work. ‘‘A Book of Poems,” by John W 
Chadwick, collects pieces which, in more fugi 
tive forms of publication, have won the regar 
of readers—some of them “spiritual songs” o 
no little power. “The Poems of George D 
Prentice,” now first collected and edited, witl 


a biographical sketch, by John James Piat 


(Clarke, Cincinnati), revives the public inter 
est in a writer whose fame was becoming | 
faint tradition. -Mr. Prentice was chiefly; 
known by his facility in a species of newspa 
per pleasantry now become, if not obsolete, a 
least of less estimation than it was a genera 
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tion ago. But he had also ‘the accomplish- 
ment of verse,” in which he expressed gracefully 
and with the glow of natural feeling sentiments 
appropriate to the domestic affections and com- 
mon sympathies of mankind, but without strik- 
ing to great depths of thought or sensibility. 
** Deirdré ” (Roberts) was brought before the 
public with the promise (or threat) of absolute 
and resolute anonymity (if such a word may be 
pardoned); but it received praise so loud that 
the author could not keep his secret. When it 
became known that it was by Dr. Joyce, author 
of some previously published but not specially 
successful works, people began to.spy faults 
and failings to a surprising amount. A dispas- 
sionate judgment will hardly go with either ex- 
treme. Itisapoem of much merit in conception 
and power in execution, but by no means to be 
ranked in the highest walk of genius in this 
age of mediocrity. Miss Harriet W. Preston’s 
previous translations from the Provengal dis- 
posed the public to welcome as it deserves her 
volume on ‘‘ Troubadours and Trouvéres, New 
and Old” (Roberts). Mr. Charles G. Leland’s 
“Pidgin-English Singsong” (Lippincott) is a 
feat successfully performed, but, except as a 
trial of ingenuity, of not much value. 

A Vision of the Arch of Truth. An Allegory, 
and Additional Poems. By John Foster Knicker- 


bocker. (W. H. Young.) 

Hawthorn-Blossoms. Poems. By Emily Thorn- 
ton Charles. (Lippincoit.) 

One Summer’s Dream. An Idyl of the Vineyard, 
and Other Poems. By E. Norman Gunnison. (H. 
Young, York, Pa.) 

Centennial and Other Poems. 
(Lippincott.) 

Major John André. An Historical Drama in Five 
Acts. By P. Leo Haid, 0.8. B., etc. (Murphy.) 

Clarel. A Poem and Pilgrimage in the Holy Land. 
By Herman Melville. (Putnams.) 

A Nation’s Birth, and Other National Poems. By 
George H. Calvert. ee & Shepard.) 

(Hurd & 


By K. Harrington. 


Verses from the Harvard Advocate. 
Houghton, ) 

Morning Songs of American Freedom. By C. F. 
Orne. (Williams, Boston.) 

ne Epic of Hades. By Lewis Morris. 
cott. 

Song of America, and Minor Lyrics. By V. Voldo. 
(Hanscom & Co.) 

The Fallen, and Other Poems. By James B. Ken- 
yon (author and publisher, Utica, N. Y.). 

The Declaration of Independence. A Poem com- 
memorating the One Hundredth Anniversary of the 
National Birthday. By Joseph H. Martin. (Clax- 
ton, Philadelphia.) . 

' Poems. By Sidney Lanier. 
'. Flower and Thorn. Later Poems. 
Bailey Aldrich. eee 

That New World, and Other Poems. 

M. B, Piatt. (Osgood.) 
_ Napoleon and Josephine. 

logue and Five Acts. By R. 8. Dement. 
News oo) 
_ The Politician, and Other Poems. By H. R. H. 
(Claxton, Philadelphia.) ; 
_ Sappho. A Tragedy in Five Acts. By Franz Grill- 
parzer. Translated by Ellen Frothingham. (Rob- 


(Lippin- 


Lippincott.) 
: By T 


By Mrs. 8. 


homas 


A Tragedy in a Pro- 
(Legal 


rts. b 
Taceenots West-Easterly Divan. Translated, with 
Introduction and Notes, by John Weiss. (Roberts.) 

__ King Saul: A Tragedy. By Byron A. Brooks. 
(Nelson & Phillips.) : 
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Poems, Devotional and Occasional. By Benjamin 
re Hill, C. 8. P. (Catholic Publication So- 
ciety. 

Colony Ballads. An Attempt to represent some- 
thing of the Spirit and Circumstances attending the 
Separation of the British Colonies of Middle North 
America from their Mother-Country. By George L. 
Raymond. (Hurd & Houghton.) 


Art.—Of works ou the fine arts, including 
music and engravings, the number is not 
large, but a gradually growing interest and 
intelligent appreciation are indicated. The 
country is becoming every year richer in the 
possession of objects of art, the presence of 
which makes possible a degree of art-culture 
that formerly was unattainable on this side the 
Atlantic; and agencies for making them avyail- 
able are multiplying. 

American Engravers and their Works. 
Baker. (eb bles 

A Dictionary of Musical Information. Containing 
also a Vocabulary of Musical Terms, and a List of 
Modern Musical Works published in the United 
States. By John W. Moore. (Ditson.) 

Chareoal-Drawing. Translated from the French 
of Auguste Allongé, by 8. D. W. With an Intro- 
duction by C. C. Perkins, Esq. (Hurd & Hough- 
ton.) 

Centennial Portfolio. _A Souvenir of the Inter- 
national Exhibition at Philadelphia. Comprising 
Lithographic Views of Fifty of its Principal Build- 
ings, with Letter-press Descriptions. By Thomp- 
son Westcott. 

Theory of Music. A Practical Guide to the Study 
of Thorough-Bass, Harmony, and Composition. By 
W.R. Palmer. (Church, Cincinnati.) 

Schools and Masters of Painting. With an Appen- 
dix on the Principal Galleries GP Hatope, By A. G. 
Radcliffe. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

The Theory of Color in its Relation to Art and Art 
Industry. By Dr. Wilhelm von Bezold. Translated 
from the German by 8. R. Koehler, With an Intro- 
duction by Edward ©. Pickering, Professor in the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Authorized 
American edition, revised and enlarged by the 
Author. (Prang, Boston.) 

Marine and Landscape Painting in Oil. [Art Man- 
ual Saries.] (J. Haney & Co.) 

Sorrento and Inlaid Work, for Amateurs. By Ar- 
thur Hope. (J. Wilkinson, Chicago.) 

Gems of the Dresden Gallery. Comprising the 
most Famous and Popular Works in the Dresden 
Collection, reproduced in Heliotype from the Best 
Engravings. With Notices of the Works and the 
Artists. (Osgood.) 

Gallery of Great Artists. A Series of Portraits en- 
graved on Steel by Eminent Engravers, reproduced 
in Heliotype. With Biographical and Descriptive 
Letter-press. (Osgood.) 

Gems of the Gray Collection. A Series of Twenty- 
four Engravings, reproduced in Heliotype from the 
Originals in the Gray Collection of Engravings, Har- 
vard University. With full Historical and Descrip- 
tive Letter-press. (Osgood.) 

The Titian Gallery. A Series of Twenty-four of 
the most Renowned Works of Titian, reproduced in 
Heliotype. ‘With a Sketch of the Life and Works 
of the Author. (Osgood.) 


Essays AND Orrrictsm.—<A second series of 
Mr. Lowell’s “‘ Among my Books” (Osgood), 
was a welcome addition to many people’s choice 
books. The essays contained in this volume 
are not indeed such as will add to his repu- 
tation. They are of unequal value, yet portions 
of them are equal to the author’s best. The 
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essay on Wordsworth, trite as the theme is, 
must be regarded as the most discriminating 
and just criticism the great Lakist has received 
for years. That on Danteis a noble compound 
of fine criticism with fine trains of original 
thought struck out by the way. Mr. John Fiske 
is the ablest disciple of Herbert Spencer—if 
indeed he be not worthy to stand beside him 
—on this side of the Atlantic. ‘The Unseen 
World, and Other Essays” (Osgood), represent 
him not in his strongest, but rather in his re- 
creative seasons. Mr. 5.8. Cox has not been 
very successful in divining ‘‘ Why we Laugh,” 
but in his volume thus entitled (Harpers) he 
has set forth a good deal of food for laughter. 
It is especially rich in congressional wit and 
humor, which is not of a very high quality in 
respect of refinement, but is sufficiently amus- 
ing. A few other volumes of considerable mer- 
it are among the following: 


Essays: Historical, Literary, Educational. By 
William Chauncey Fowler, LL.D. (Case, Lock- 
wood & Brainard Co., Hartford, Conn.) 

The Hearth-Stone. Thoughts upon Home Life in 
our Cities, By Samuel Osgood, D. D., LL. D 
(Dutton. ) 

Memories of Familiar Books. By William B. Reed, 
LL.D. With a Memoir of the Author, Edited by 
Manton Marble. (Hale.) 

Words, their Use and Abuse. By William Mat- 


thews, LL.D. (Griggs, Chicago.) 
The Warfare of Science. By Andrew Dickson 
White, LL.D. (D. Appleton & Co.) 


Two Chancellors: Prince Gortschakoff and Prince 
Bismarck, By Julian Klaezko. Translated by Frank 


P. Ward. (Hurd & Houghton.) 

A Study of Hawthorne. By George Parsons La- 
throp. (Osgood.) 

Every-day Topics. A Book of Briefs. By J. G. 
Holland. (Scribner.) 

Luther as a Hymnist. By Rev. Bernhard Pick. 
(Lutheran Book-store.) 

The Morals of Trade. Two Lectures. By R. Heber 
Newton. (T. Whittaker.) 

Wit, Humor, and Shakespeare. By John Weiss. 
(Roberts Brothers.) 

Frorion. — No work of the first order has 
appeared in the department of prose fiction. 
Mr. H. E. Scudder came out in a first venture, 
“The Dwellers in Five-Sisters Court” (Hurd 
& Houghton), a tale of New England, mainly 
of Boston life—of life, however, in a side eddy 
rather than in the main current. The story 
has less than might have been expected of the 
crudeness incident to a first attempt. There 
is some good character-drawing, with a slight 
tendency to exaggeration, and the plot is very 
well managed. Mr. Scudder has won a degree of 
success that may well encourage him to further 
efforts. ‘‘ Mercy Philbrick’s Choice” (Roberts), 
was published as the first of a ‘‘No-Name 
Series,” which, as the appellation denoted, was 
to be in the strictest sense anonymous. The 
plot is not happy, and the feeling that pervades 
the story is sad, and rather dreary. While in 
certain respects it is faithful to the reality of 
New England country-life, a more joyléss char- 


acter is ascribed to it than is found save in 
exceptional circumstances. Some of the char- 
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acters are finely drawn, and the faulty plan is 
nearly redeemed by the felicity of details. One 
gets an impression that the unknown anthor is 
capable of something better than this. The 
Rey. Edward Everett Hale, in his “ Philip No- 
lan’s Friends” (Scribner), has chosen a good 
field for his peculiar gifts as a story-teller, in 
Louisiana and Texas just before Louisiana was 
ceded to the United States. He indulges to the 
full his historic airs and affectations of official 
authenticity, by which he so cleverly threw 
dust into the eyes of the public in his “Man 
without a Country,” This time, his preface 
intimates, the real Philip Nolan is to be in- 
demnified for what his name suffered in being 
applied to a fictitious personage. But the lim- 
its between history and fiction, not being indi- 
cated for us by the author, are left in uncer- 
tainty; and the historical information, for 
which some critics praise the book as being 
richly furnished with, waits for identification. 
Meanwhile, as a fiction simply, it is very pleas- 
ing and effective. The authors of ‘The Wide 
Wide World,” etc., come before the public 
with a story in the same vein, ‘‘ Wych Hazel,” 
and with a continuation of it, entitled ‘“‘The 
Gold of Chickaree” (Putnams). There is the 
same combination of an improbable and some- 
what unreasonable plot, with many striking 
beauties in detail. The first volume is ani- 
mated in its action, with abundance of lively 
and piquant conversation; the second is more 
languid in its movement. Both will have the 
sympathy of such as are glad to recognize in a 
tale a controlling but not obtrusive moral pur- 
pose. The heroine of Miss Alcott’s “‘ Rose in 
Bloom,” a sequel to ‘Eight Cousins,” having 
blossomed into young-ladyhood, demands pro- 
motion from the department of juvenile litera- 
ture to that of mature fiction. The author 
shows the better qualities of her books for 
children in this higher style of work, and we 
trust this is an earnest of more in the same 
kind. Rey. A. 8. Roe’s new story, ‘‘ Near to 
Nature’s Heart”? (Dodd, Mead & Oo.), has a 
flavor of the Centennial year, being a tale of 
the Revolution, its scene chiefly in the High- 
lands of the Hudson, Washington’s figure ap- 
pearing on the scene very opportunely in one 
or two instances; and while the main action 
of the Revolutionary drama is not entered on, 
some of the by-play is effectively introduced, 
and a vivid picture is given of the strangely 
mixed condition of things in that part of New 
York. The religious and moral purpose of the 
book, nowhere made obtrusive, is not per- 
mitted to be lost sight of by the reader for 
any long time. The trifle entitled “ Helen’s 
Babies” (Loring, Boston), ‘‘ took” immensely 
with the public. It pleased everybody, and 
everybody, of course, was right. It is a deli- 
cious story, thoroughly amusing, and true to 
child-life. At the same time there is quite as 
much knowledge of adult human nature in 
both sexes shown by the way the older friends 
of the babies behave as of the younger sort; 
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and the skill with which the babies’ blunders 
serve to bring the older people out of diffi- 
culties makes the plot of the story a genuine 
triumph of art. ‘‘The Land of the Sky; or, 
Adventures in Mountain By-ways,” by Chris- 
tian Reid (D, Appleton & Co.), pleasantly min- 
gles description of a romantic region, advent- 
ures of a party journeying through the moun- 
tainous sections of North Carolina, and a cley- 
erly-managed fiction. 


Micheline. By Madame Eugéne Bersier. Trans- 
lated by Mrs. Carey Brock. (Dutton.) 
Drifted Asunder. By A. M. Douglas. (Gill.) 


Sweet Bells Jangled. A Dramatic Love-Tale. 
By Clara Oakey Hall. (American News Company.) 

Carter Quarterman. By W. M. Baker. (Har- 
pers.) 

First Families of the Sierras. By Joaquin Miller. 

The One Fair Woman. By the same. (Carlton.) 

The Water-Waif. A Story of the Revolution, 
founded on Incidents connected with the Battle of 
Trenton, By Elizabeth 8, Bladen. (Claxton, Phil- 
adelphia. ) 


Maud Mansfield. By Mrs. Francis Hamilton 


Hood. (J. W. Burke & Co., Macon, Ga.) 
Shadowed Perils. By M. A. Avery. (Authors’ 
Publishing Company.) 
A Family Secret. By Fanny Andrews. (Lippin- 


cott.) 
Achsah, A New England Life-Study. By Rev. 
Peter Pennot. (Lee & Shepard.) 
By C. M. 


Free, yet forging their Own Chains, 
Cornwall. 

Leah Mordecai. By Mrs, Belle Kendrick Abbott. 
(Baker, Pratt & Co.) 

Chiushingura. A Japanese Romance. Trans- 
lated by Frederick V. Dickens. With Notes, andan 
Appendix containing a Metrical Version of The 
Ballad of Tagasako, and Thirty Full-page Illustra- 
tions, by Japanese Artists. (Putnams.) 

The Fortunes of Miss Follen. By Mrs. Goodwin- 
Talcott. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

Theophilus and Others, By Mary Mapes Dodge. 
(Scribner. ) 

New England Life. A Century of Gossip; or, 
The Real and the Seeming. By Willard G. Nash. 
(Keen, Cooke & Co., Chicago.) 

Women’s Secrets; or, How to be Beautiful. By 
Lou Capsadell. (Authors’ Publishing Company.) 

Life’s Promise to Pay. By Miss Clara Conway. 
(Lippincott. ) 

Gentlefolks and Others. By Julia Duhring. (Lip- 
pincott.) 

Heavy Yokes. A Romance of Southern Life. By 
Miss J. R. Haderman, (Gill, oe. 

Patriot and Tory: One Hundred Years ago. A 
Tale of the Revolution. By Julia McNair Wright. 
(Jones Brothers, Cincinnati.) 

Peter and Polly; or, Home-Life in New England 
a Hundred Years ago. By Marian Douglas. (Os- 


good.) 

Nobody Cares. By Crona Temple. (Lothrop.) 

Fire and Flame. From the German of Levin 
Schiicking. Translated by Eva M. Johnson. (D. 
Appleton & Co.) 

At the Councillor's; or, A Nameless History. 
From the German of E. Marlitt, by Mrs. A. L. Wis- 
ter. (Lippincott. ) 

_?Twixt Hammer and Anvil. Ry Frank Lee Bene- 
dict. (Carleton.) 

Elsie’s Motherhood. A Sequel to Elsie’s Woman- 
hood. By Martha (Farquharson) Finley. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) 
~ My Little Love. By ‘Marion Harland,” (Carle- 


ton.) — 
- The Home at Greylock. By Mrs. E. Prentiss. 
(Randolph.) 
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Lady Ernestine; or, The Absent Lord of Roche- 
forte. By Mrs. Catharine A. Warfield. (Peterson, 
Philadelphia.) 

Living Too Fast; or, The Confessions of a Bank 
Officer. By ‘‘ Oliver Optic.” (Lee & Shepard.) 

Elbow-Room. <A Novel without a Plot. By 
Max Adeler. (Stoddart, Philadelphia.) 

Tales from Two Hemispheres, By Hjalmar Hjorth 
Boyesen. (Osgood.) 

Tne Barton Experiment. By the Author of 
‘*Helen’s Babies.’? (Putnams.) 

His Young Wife. By Julie P. Smith. (Carle- 
ton. 

Viking Tales of the North. Translated from the 
Icelandic by R. B. Anderson and Jon Bjarnasen. 
Also Tegnér’s Frithiofs Saga, translated by George 
Stephens. (Griggs, Chicago.) 

rithiofs Saga. A Norse Romance. By Esaias 
Tegnér. Translated from the Swedish by Thomas 
E. A. Holeomb and Martha A. Lyon Holcomb. 
(Griggs, Chicago.) 

The Centennial Frog, and Other Stories. (Clax- 
ton, Philadelphia.) 

Is That All? [No-Name Series.] (Roberts.) 
Courtship in 1720 and 1860. A Romance. By 
Hawley Smart. [Star Series.] (Lippincott.) 

JUVENILE Booxs.—The improvement in the 
quality of books for the young, which we have 
had the satisfaction of noticing heretofore, is 
continued. Perhaps there was not during the 
past year so large a number of the best class of 
juvenile publications as appeared in the year 
preceding, but the standard was very well 
maintained, Of the old favorites, Miss Alcott 
lends her pen to the temperance reform in her 
story of “Silver Pitchers,” which, with other 
stories (Roberts), makes a volume of very 
pleasant reading. Three of her stories— 
** Kitty’s Olass-Day,” ‘“ Aunt Kipp,” ‘‘ Psyche’s 
Art” (Loring), form a small collection. ‘‘Su- 
san Coolidge” provides choice reading ‘ For 
Summer Afternoons” (Roberts). Of books 
from Oentennial suggestion we have ‘The 
Boys of "76: a History of the Battles of the 
Revolution,” by Charles Carlton Coffin (Har- 
pers)—Mr. Ooftin was a popular correspond- 
ent during the civil war; ‘ Young Folks’ 
Centennial Rhymes,” by Will Carlton (Har- 
pers), who has an excellent knack at rhyming, 
with humorous, touching, and stirring effect ; 
and ‘The Story of Our Country,” by Mrs. L. 
B. Monroe (Lockwood, Brooks & Co., Bos- 
ton). <A book with a truly descriptive title is 
“All the Way Round; or, What a Boy Saw 
and Heard on His Way Round the World: a 
Book for Young People, and ‘Older Ones with 
Young Hearts” (D, Appleton &Co.). Bayard 
Taylor’s ‘‘ Boys of Other Countries” purveys 
in his attractive way for his young readers 
from the ample store of his foreign recollec- 
tions. “Captain Sam; or, The Boy-Scout of 
1814,” by George Oary Eggleston (Putnams), 
cannot fail to please the boys of 1876—77. 
“Bits of Talk in Verse and Prose for Young 
Folks,” by H. H. (Roberts), is so good that all 
who read it will wish there was more of it. 
“Once upon a Time: Stories for Children of 
the Ancient Gods and Heroes,” by Mary E. 
Cragie (Putnams), makes excellent use of ma- 
terials gathered from the classic mythology. 
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“The Boy-Emigrants,” by Noah Brooks 
(Scribner), gives young readers a vivid repre- 
sentation of the hardships, perils, and varied 
adventures, connected with the overland em- 
igration to California in the days when there 
was no railway to the Pacific. ‘ Long-Look 
House: a Book for Boys and Girls,” by Ed- 
ward Abbott, shows that.the author has an 
hereditary aptitude in writing for young read- 
ers. ‘A Happy Summer,” by 8S. Annie Frost 
(American Tract Society), has the matter-of- 
fact-ness of real life, with the interest of a 
_ well-conceived fiction, and, with its fair page 
and silhouette illustrations, may well ‘serve 
for profit and delight.” We cannot say any- 
thing less, and could say nothing better, of the 
book entitled ‘‘ We Boys: Written by One of 
Us, for the Amusement of Pas and Mas in Gen- 
eral, and Aunt Lovisa in Particular ”’ (Roberts), 
than that it will not disappoint the expecta- 
tions raised by its quaint and suggestive title. 


Three Girls. By Mrs. M. F. Butts. 
tional Publication Society.) 

Things Common and Uncommon. By Mary Dwi- 
nell Chellis. (Congregational Publication Society.) 

The Lost Found. By Agnes Giberne. (Lothrop.) 
Be oes of Success. Edited by 8. F. Smith. (Lo- 
throp. ) 

Reak Wilder; or, The Golden Rule. By Catha- 
rine M. Trowbridge. (Congregational Publication 
Society.) 

Little Jack’s Four Lessons. By the Author of 
‘Sunday all the Week,” ete. (Carters. ) 

Little Rosy’s Pets. By the Author of ‘ Little 
noes Travels.”? (Congregational Publication So- 
ciety. 

Walter Neal’s Example. By Rev. Theron Brown. 
(D. Lothrop & Co.) } 

School is Out. By D. C. Colesworthy. (Barry 
& Colesworthy, Boston.) 

Sunny Days Abroad: or, The Old World Seen 
with Young Eyes. (T. Whittaker.) 

The Acolyte; or, A Christian Scholar. A Story 
for Catholic Youth. (Cunningham, Philadelphia.) 


(Congrega- 


Almost a Woman. By 8. Annie Frost. (Ameri- 
can Tract Society.) 
Young Rick. By J. A. Eastman. Part 2. (D. 


Lothrop & Co., Boston.) 

Four Girls at Chautauqua. 
Lothrop & Co.) 

The Wentworths. 
(Lothrop. ) 

The Cooking Club of Tu-Whit Hollow. By Ella 
Farman. (Lothrop.) 

Three Girls of the Revolution. By Lucy Ellen 
Guernsey. (Sunday-School Union.) 

i By Lucy E,. and 

(Sunday-School Union.) 


Washington and Scventy-six. 
Clara F. Guernsey. 

The Prattler. A Picture and Story Book for 
Boys and Girls. By Uncle Herbert. (Lippincott.) 

All for the Best; or, The Old Peppermint-Man. 
By T. 8. Arthur. (Miller.) 

Rags and Tatters: A Story for Boys and Girls. 
By Stella Austin. (Dutton.) 

Snowed Up; _or, The Sportsman’s Club in the 
Mountains. By Harry Castlemon. (Porter & Coates, 
Philadelphia.) 


IBY ecpean ey: Gl). 


By Susan Cooper Pindar. 


What Tommy Did. By Emily Huntingdon Mil- 


ler. (Griggs, Chicago.) - 

May Stanhope and Her Friends. 
garet E. Sangster. (American Tract Society.) 

_ Under Shelter. y Annette Lucille Noble. 
(American Tract Society.) 
Teddie and His Friends, 

(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


By Mrs. Mar- 


By Emilie Forster. 


‘Daniel Wise, D. D. 
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Little Miss Fancy. By Teresa Oakey Tal 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

Stories of Vinegar Hill. By the Author of ‘ E]] 
sa he Mie Book-Shelf,” ete. 38 vols. (Ca 
ters. 

Amongst Machines. By the Author of ‘* Th 
Young Mechaniec.’’ (Putnams.) 

Neily Kinnaird’s Kingdom. By Amanda 
Douglas. (Lee & Shepard.) 

The Village School. By the Author of ‘‘ Chile 
Nature.”? And Other Poems, by Well-known Writ 
ers. A Book for Boys and Girls from Seven t 
Seventy. (Lippincott. 

Vine and Olive; or, Young America in Spain an 
Portugal. By Oliver Optic. [‘‘ Young Americ 
Abroad” ee (Lee & Shepard.) 

Shifting for Himself. By ‘Horatio: Alger, J 
[‘‘ Brave and Bold’? series.] (Loring.) 

Frank Nelson in the Forecastle ; or, The Sports 
man’s Club among the Whalers. By Harry Casth 
mon. [‘'Frank Nelson” series.] (Porter & Coate: 
Philadelphia. ) 

The Young Trail-Hunters; or, The Wild Ride: 
of the Plains. By Samuel Woodworth Cozzen 
(Lee & Shepard.) 

Snip and Whip, and Some Other Boys. By Eliz 
beth A. Davis. (Lee & Beard 

An Average Boy’s Vacation. By Mary 8. Dee 
ing. ['‘ Forest City’? series.] (Dresser, McLella 
& Co., Portland, Me.) 

Ocean Gardens and Palaces; or, The Tent on tl 


Beach. By Rev. Sidney Dyer, Ph. D. (America 
Baptist Publication Society.) 
Mrs. Hurd’s Niece. By Ella Farman. (D. Li 


throp & Co.) 

Roddy’s Ideal. By Helen Kendrick Johnso1 
(Putnams. ) 

Johannykin and the Goblins. By Charles G. Li 
land. (Macmillan & Co.) 

Die Frizzle. By Sophie May. (Lee & She] 
ard. 

Grandmamma’s Letters from Japan, By Mr 
Mary Pruyn. (J. H. Earle, Boston.) 

The Randolphs. By ‘ Pansy.’? (D. Lothrop | 
Co., Boston.) 

The House with Spectacles. By Leora Bettisc 
Robinson. (Putnams.) 

A Trip to Musie-Land. A Fairy Tale forming : 
Allegorical and Pictorial Exposition of the Elemen 
of Music. By Emma L. Shedlock. (Lippincott. 

Winwood Cliff; or, Oscar, the Sailor’s Son. 
(Lee & Shepard.) 

The Children’s Paradise. By Mrs. Catharine ] 
Zerega, (Putnams.) 

Long Ago, A Year of Child-Life. By Ellis Gra 
(Lockwood, Brooks & Co.) 

Fleda and the Voice, with Other Stories. By Ma 
A. Lathbury ;‘‘ Aunt May.’’] (Nelson & Phillips. 

Classics from Babyland. By C. D. Bates, (L 


throp.) 
Janet and her Friends. (D. Appleton & Co.) 
. F. Round. (Li 


~ Torn and Mended. By W. 
throp.) 

The Mission of Black Rifle; or, On the Trail. B 
Elijah Kellogg. [‘‘ Forest Glen” series.] Lee . 


Shepard.) 
Vanquished Victors; or, Sketches of Distiz 


uished Men who overcame the Obstacles in the 

ay of Fame, but failed to gain that Self-Master 

which is the greatest and grandest of all Conquest 
By Daniel Wise, D. D. (Nelson & Phillips.) 


Trxt-Booxs.—The demand for school-book 
is not always proportioned to the actual need 
of the schools. But while there are way 
known to publishers for introducing, as it ; 
called, sets of books, the principle of the su 
vival of the fittest cannot in the long-run t 
evaded. One direction in which improyemer 
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is making is in the study of our own language 
and literature. Such a book as Mr. Hudson’s 
“ Text-Book of Prose” (Ginn, Boston), which 
aims to make a reading-book a means of culti- 
vating literary taste, and thoroughly imbuing 
the mind with the spirit of great authors, is a 
move forward—though it should be judged 
that the selection of authors, in this case, is 
too restricted. Mr. William J. Rolfe’s selec- 
tion from the poems of Gray, and his edition 
of Shakespeare’s “Richard the Second,” with 
notes (Harpers), making his authors a study 
in language as well as in style, is an example 
of a method of teaching that may be made as 
pleasant as it is profitable. A similar method 
is applied by Dr. Joseph Alden, President of 
the New York State Normal College, in his 
“Studies in Bryant” (D. Appleton & Co.). 
The venerable poet, who enjoys in his lifetime 
the honors of a classic, furnishes an introduc- 
tion. For similar purposes Milton’s “ Masque 
of Comus” has been edited, with notes and 
grammatical exercises, by Homer B. Sprague, 
M.A. (Schermerhorn). In the same connec- 
tion may be mentioned “‘ Representative Names 
in English Literature,” by H. H. Morgan (D. 
Appleton & Co:), and ‘First Steps in Eng- 
lish Literature,” by Arthur Gilman (Barnes). 
“Outlines of the Art of Expression,” by Prof. 
J. Hl. Gilmore (Ginn), is a manual that may 
serve as an introduction not only to rhetoric 
but to logic, and as a prawis for applying and 
testing grammatical knowledge. To the same 
general purpose is ‘Illustrated Lessons in our 
Language; or, How to Speak and Write cor- 
rectly—designed to teach English Grammar 
without its Technicalities,” by G. P. Quacken- 
bos (D. Appleton & Co.). Among text-books 
in physical science, the publication of the 
second part of Prof. Edward C. Pickering’s 
‘Elements of Physical Manipulation” (Hurd 
& Houghton) completes a work deserving of the 
highest commendation. Two additional vol- 
umes have appeared of ‘ Christian Greek and 
Latin Writers,” edited by professors in Lafay- 
ette College (Harpers)—selections from Athe- 
nagoras and Tertullian. As authors to be read 
in connection with or as supplementary to a 
classical course, these selections are appro- 
priate, and the editing deserves all praise, But 
if these and other Christian authors are to be 
substituted for the classic authors as instru- 
ments for the study of the Greek and Latin 
languages, we cannot but think it an error. 
Among classical text-books may be mentioned 
‘with commendation ‘A Homeric Dictionary, 
from the German of Dr. Georg Autenrieth,”’ 
translated, with additions, by R. B. Keep 
(Harpers); ‘Elements of Latin Grammar, in 
Connection with a Systematic and Progressive 
Latin Reader,” by Gustavus Fischer, LL. D. 
(Schermerhorn); Prof. William A. Stevens’s 


_ “Select Orations of Lysias,” with introduc- 


tion and notes (Griggs, Chicago); ex-Presi- 
dent Champlin’s “Selections from Tacitus, 
prepared with Notes, Introduction, and a Col- 
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lection of his Aphorisms, for College and Pri- 
vate Use” (Allyn, Boston); ‘Selections from 
the Satires of Juvenal, to which is added the 
First Satire of Persius, with Notes,” by Thom- 
as Chase, M. A. (Eldridge, Philadelphia); and 
“A Series of First Lessons in Greek, adapted 
to Goodwin’s Greek Grammar,” by John Wil- 
liams White, A.M. (Ginn). Also the follow- 
ing, in ancient and modern languages : 


A Sanscrit Handbook, for the Hireside. By Eli- 
hu Burritt. (Brown & Gross, Hartford, Conn.) 

Rational Method, following Nature Step by Step, 
to learn how to Read, Hear, Speak and Write 
French. By Claude Marcel. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

An Elementary Guide to Writing in Latin. By 
J. H. Allen and J. B. Greenough. (Ginn Brothers.) 

A Latin Grammar for Beginners. By 8. Z. Am- 
mon. (Holt.) 

Ahn’s Complete Method of the German Language. 
By D. P. Henn. (Steiger.) 

Goethe, Ausgewiihlte Prosa. [German Classics for 
American Students.] Edited by J. M. Hart. (Put- 
nams. ) 

A Short Latin Grammar. Part I. The Declen- 
sions. By Edward Roth, A. M. (Claxton, Philadel- 
Phia. 

A Complete Dictionary to Cesar’s Gallic War. 
With Idioms and Hints for Translation. By Albert 
Creak, M. A. (Barnes.) 

The Medea of Euripides. With Notes and an 
Introduction. By Frederick D. Allen, Ph. D. 
(Ginn. ) 

German without Grammar or Dictionary. By Dr. 
Zur Bracke. (Griggs, Chicago.) 

Grammar of the Biblical Chaldaic Language and 
the Talmud Bible Idioms. By 8. D. Luzzatto. 
Translated from the Italian by T. 8. Goldammer, 
DEPs =(Wiley.) 


We add a few on a variety of subjects: 


The Science of Ethics. An Elementary System 
of Theoretical and Practical Morality. By Henry 
N. Day. (Putnams.) 

Illustrated School History of the World. By J. 
D. Quackenbos, A. M., M.D. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

A Treatise on the Theory and Solution of Alge- 
braic Equations. By John Macnie, M. A. (Barnes.) 

How to write Letters. A Manual of Epistolary 
Art. By J. Willis Westlake, A.M. (Sower, Potts 
& Co., Philadelphia.) 

Buckley’s Short History of Natural Science. (D. 
Appleton & Co.) 

Steele’s Fourteen Weeks’ Course in Zodlogy. 


(Barnes.) 
Nordhoff’s Politics for Young America. School 
With Exercises for Stu- 


Edition. (Harpers.) 

Elements of Geometry. 
dents, and an Introduction to Modern Geometry. 
By A. Schuyler, L.B.T. (Wilson, Hinkle & Co., 
Cincinnati.) 


Handbook of the Terrestrial Globe. By Ellen E. 
Fitz. (Ginn, Boston.) ; 
A Manual of Arithmetic, A Handbook for Teach- 


ers. By E. A. White, A.M. 
Co., Cincinnati.) ia 

Comparative Zoblogy, Structural and Systematic. 
By James Orton, A.M. (Harpers.) 

Open Letters to Primary Teachers, with Hints for 
Intermediate Class Teachers. By Mrs. W. F. Crafts. 
(Nelson & Phillips.) 

The Science of Arithmetic, for High Schools, Nor- 
mal Schools, Preparatory Departments to Colleges, 
and Academies. By Edward Olney. (Sheldon & Co.) 

Higher Arithmetic. By Prof. E. Brooks. (Sower, 
Potts & Co., Philadelphia.) 

Practical Botany, Structural and Systematic. By 
August Koehler, M.D. (Holt.) 


(Wilson, Hinkle & 
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Common-Sense; or, First Steps in Political Econ- 
omy. By M. R. Leverson, D. Ph. (Authors’ Pub- 
lishing Company. ) ‘ 

History of the United States, prepared especially 
for Schools. By John Clark Ridpath, A. M., ete. 
(Jones, Bros. & Co., Cincinnati.) : 

History of Rome, from the Earliest Times to 476 
A.D. Compiled by R. F. Pennell, Professor in 
Phillips Exeter Academy. (Allyn, Boston.) 

Studies in Articulation. A Study and Drill Book 
in the Alphabetic Elements of the English Lan- 
guage. By James H. Hoose, A.M., Ph.D. (C. W. 
Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y.) 

Illustrated Bible History of the Old and New Tes- 
taments, for the Use of Catholic Schools. By Dr, I. 
Schuster. From the fifty-eighth German edition, by 
Mrs. J. Sadlier. (W. H. Sadlier.) : 

The Universal Metric System. Prepared especial- 
ly for Candidates for Schools of Science, Engineers, 
and Others. By Alfred Colin, M.E. (D. Appleton 
& Co.) 

Introduction to the Study of Chemical Philosophy. 
The Principles of Theoretical and Systematic Chem- 
istry. By William A. Tilden. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

Algebra, Self-Taught. By W. P. Higgs, M. A. 
(Spon.) 

Analytical Mechanics. By Prof. De Volson Wood. 
(J. Wiley.) 

Manual of Geometry and Conic Sections. By 
William G. Peck, LL.D. (Barnes.) 

A New System of English Etymology, consisting 
of a Pupil’s Manual and a Teacher’s Class-Book. 
By William Smeaton, (Seribner.) 

Minnesota: Its Geography, History, and Re- 
sources. A Text-Book for Schools. With a Manual 
of Methods in General Geography, for the Use of 
Teachers. By Eugenia A. Wheeler. (D. D. Merrill, 
St. Paul, Minn.) 

The Normal Higher Arithmetic. By Edward 
Brooks, A. M. (Sower, Potts & Co.) 

Dictionary of the French and English Languages. 
With more than 15,000 New Words, Meanings, ete. 
By Ferdinand E. A. Gase. fey 

A Drill-Book in Vocal Culture and Gesture. By 
Rey. Prof. E. P. Thwing, of the Brooklyn Lay Col- 
lege. (Barnes.) 

How to Sing: or, The Voice, and How to Use it. 
By W.H. Daniell. (Wells.) 

American Handbook of Industrial Drawing, for 
Schools and Home Instruction. With a Complete 
Explanation of the Use of Instruments as applied to 
Architectural and Mechanical Drawing. By C. A. 
Emery. (M. Bradley & Co., Springfield, Mass.) 

Complete Method for the Violin. By Julius Eich- 
berg. (White, Smith & Co., Boston.) 

The Elements of Plane Trigonometry. By H. N. 
Wheeler, A. M. (Ginn & Heath.) 

The Art of Projection: A Manual of Experimen- 
tation, in Physics, Chemistry, and Natural History, 
with Porte-Lumiére and Magic Lantern. By Prof. 
A. E. Dolbear, of Tufts College. (Lee & Shepard.) 


Usrervut. Arts.—From the wide range of ap- 
plied science and invention, and of trained 
skill—from the culinary art to steam-engines 
and railway egineering—is gathered an almost 
bewildering variety. We submit it without 
attempting sub-classification: — 

Safety-Valves. By Richard H, Buell, C.E. (Van 
Nostrand.) 

How to build Ships. An Essay upon the Weak- 
ness of Large Iron Ships, with Recommendations for 
making them Strong. By Captain 8. P. Griffin. 


(Van Nostrand.) 
2 vols. By A. J. Du Bois. 


Graphical Statics. 
ier) 

Building-Stones in the United States. By Q. A. 
Gillmore. (Van Nostrand.) vi 
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Practical Instruction in the Art of Wood-Engray- 
ing. Also a History of the Art, from its Origin to the 
Present Time. By William A. Emerson. (Williams,) 

The Lectorian System of Hand-Railing. Elucidat- 
ing the Whole Subject by Fifteen Plates, with Let- 
ter-press and Notes. By William Forbes. (Randolph 
& English, Richmond, Va.) 

A Practical Treatise on the Construction of Roads, 
Streets, and Pavements. By General Q. A. Gill- 
more. (Van Nostrand.) 

Modern American Homesteads, illustrated by For- 
ty-six Plates, including Descriptions, Specifications, 
and Cost. By Daniel T. Atwood. orga se 

Ladies’ Fancy-Work. Hints and Helps to Home 
Tastes and Recreations. By Mrs. OC. 8. Jones and 
Henry T. Williams. 3857 Illustrations. (H. T. Wil- 
liams. ) 

Railroad Appliances. A Description of Details of 
Railway Construction subsequent to the Completion 
of the Earthworks and Structures, Including a 
Short Notice of Railway Rolling Stock. By John 
Wolfe Barry. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

Orchids. <A Description of Species and Varieties. 
Prefaced by Chapters on the Culture, Propagation, 
and Hybridization of Orchids, ete. ; the whole form- 
ing a Complete Manual of Orchid-Culture. By Ed- 
ward Sprague Rand, Jr. (Hurd & Houghton.) 

The Sanitary Drainage of Houses and Towns. B 
George E. Waring, Jr. With Diagrams. (Hurd & 
Houghton.) 

The Poultry Yard and Market; or, Practical Trea- 
tise on Galline Culture. By A. Corbett. (Judd.) 

Villas and Cottages: or, Homes for All. Plans, 
Elevations, and Views. Designed by William M. 
Woollett. (Bicknell.) 

The Fruits and Fruit-Trees of America. By A. 
J. Downing. Second Revision and Correction, with 
Large Additions, including the Appendices of 1872 
and 1876, and containing many New Varieties by 
Charles Downing. (Wiley.) 

Guide to Honiton Lace-Making. Compiled from 
the Best European Authorities. (J. H. Symonds, 
Boston.) 

Narrow-Gauge Railways in America. (H. Flem- 
ing, Philadelphia.) 

Practical Treatise on the Construction of Iron 
Highway Bridges ; together with a Short Essay upon 
the Application of the Principles of the Lever to a 
Ready Analysis of the Strains upon the more Cus- 
tomary Forms of Beams and ‘russes. By Alfred 
P. Boller, M.A. (Wiley.) 

A Brief Treatise on United States Patents, for 
Inventors and Patentees. By Henry Howson. (Por- 
ter & Coates.) 

Treatise on the Mechanical Theory of Heat and its 
Applications to the Steam-Engine, ete. By R. 8. 
McCullough. (Van Nostrand.) 

National Cookery-Book. Compiled trom Original 
Receipts for the Women’s Centennial Committees 
of the International Exhibition of 1876. (Women’s 
Centennial Executive Committee.) 

A New Treatise on Steam Engineering, Physical 
Properties of Permanent Gases, and of Different 
Kinds of Permanent Gases. By John W. Nystrom, 
C. E. (Lippincott.) 

The Complete Practical Machinist. Embracing 
Lathe-Work, Vice-Work, Drills and Drilling, Taps 
and Dies, Hardening and Tempering, the Use of 
Tools, ete. By Joshua Rose. (H.C. Baird & Co., 
Philadelphia.) 

The American Iron-Trade in 1876, Politically, 
Historically, and Statistically considered. By James 
M. Swank. (American Iron and Steel Association.) 

Forest - Culture, and Eucalyptus-Trees. By El- 
wood Cooper. (Cuberry & Co., San Francisco.) 

The Thornery System of Grape-Culture. From 
the French. By M. Du Breuil. (Judd.). 0) aim 

The Silk Industry in America. A History pre- 

ared for the Centennial Exposition Pe 
‘Brockett, M.D. (Van Nostrand.) 


, by La 
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Handbook of Grape-Culture. 
(Bancroft, San Francisco.) 
A Practical Treatise on the Teeth of Wheels, with 


By T. Hart Hyatt. 


the Theory and Use of Robinson’s Odontograph. 
By 8. W. Robinson, Professor in Illinois Industrial 
University. (Van Nostrand.) 

On Continuous Bridges, By M. Merriman. (Van 
Nostrand.) 

The Complete American Trapper. By W. H. 
Gibson. (Miller.) 


Common-Sense in the Kitchen. By Mrs, W. A. 
Henderson. (World Publication Company.) 

A Text-Book to the Practice of the Art or Craft 
of the Plumber. (Van Nostrand.) 

American Dairying. A Manual for Butter and 
Cheese Makers. By L. B. Arnold, A. M. (Rural 
Home Publication Company.) 

The Farm-Yard Club of Gotham. An Account of 
the Farms and Families of that Famous Town. By 
George B. Loring. (Lockwood, Brooks & Co.) 

Notes on Assaying and Assay Schemes. By Prof. 
Pierre de Puyster Ricketts, Columbia College School 
of Mines. (Wiley.) 

Rural Hydraulics. A Practical Treatise on Rural 
Household Water Supply. Giving a Full Description 
of Springs and Wells, of Pumps and Hydraulic 
Ram; with Instructions in Cistern-Building, Laying 
of Pipes, ete. By W.W. Grier, (Baird, Philadelphia.) 

The Compendium of Sheet Metal Work. By A. 
O. Kittredge. (Baird.) 

Potato-Pests. Being an Illustrated Account of 
the Colorado. Potato-Beetle, and the other Insect 
Foes of the Potato in North America. With Sug- 

estions for their Repression, and Methods for their 

estruction. By Charles V. Riley, M. A., Ph. D., 
State Entomologist of Missouri. (Orange Judd Co.) 

Hops; their Cultivation, Commerce, and Uses in 
Various Countries. A Manual of Reference for the 
Grower, Dealer, and Brewer. By P. L. Simmonds, 
(Spon.) 


- Law.—The number of lawyers who have 
felt that they owe a debt to their profession is 
considerable, as the ensuing list of titles will 
show: 


Rights, Remedies, and Liabilities of Landlord and 
Tenant. By David McAdam. (Diossy & Co.) 

Digest of the Decisions of the Several Courts of the 
State of New York, from the Earliest Period to the 
Month of May, 1875. By Frederick C. Brightley. 
(Banks & Brothers.) 

Practice and Pleading in Personal Actions in the 
Courts of Massachusetts. By H. F. Buswell and C, 
H. Walcott. (G. B. Reed, Boston.) : 

The Law of Homesteads and Exemptions. By 
John H. Smyth. (Sumner, Whitney & Co., San 
Francisco. ) 

Heth Law of Receivers. By J. L. High. (Calla- 
an, 
Bones and Remedial Rights, by the Civil Ac- 
tion, according to the Reformed American Procedure. 
_ By John Norton Pomeroy, LL. D. (Little, Brown & 
Co., Boston.) : 
A Commentary on the Law of Agency and 


Agents. By Francis Wharton, LL. D. (Kay, Phil- 
agelplied 
‘A Key to Story’s Equity Jurisprudence. By R. 8. 


Guernsey. (Diossy.) 
The Law of Costs, as settled in the State of New 
- York, and adapted to the State of Ohio. By Frank 

_ M. Parsons. (Cockcroft.) 

__ A Treatise on Questions of Law and Fact, Instruc- 
_ tions to Juries, and Bills of Exceptions. By J. C. 
Wells. (Cockcroft. ) 

_ The Law relating to General Voluntary Assign- 
ments for the Benefit of Creditors, as provided for in 
_ the Statute of 1860, as amended. With Notes of De- 
| peony and Practical Forms. By Granville P. Hawes. 
(Baker, Voorhis & Co.) 


— 
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A Manual of the Law of Real-Estate Brokers. By . 
William R. Lynch. (Diossy.) 

The Statutes of New York, with the Decisions 
thereon, relating to Limited Partnership. Together 
with the Statute relating to Compromises by Part- 
ners and Joint Debtors, and to Partnership and Signs, 
and the Requisite Forms. (Baker, Voorhis & Co.) 

A Treatise on Negotiable Instruments. By Hon, 
John W. Daniel. 2 vols. (Baker, Voorhis & Co.) 

A Treatise on the Law of Taxation, including the 
Law of Local Assessments. By Thomas M. Cooley, 
LL.D. (Callaghan & Co,, Chicago. ) 

Leading and Select Cases on the Disabilities inci- 
dent to Infancy, Coverture, Idiocy, ete. With Notes 
by M. D. Ewell, Esq. (Little, Brown & Co.) 

A Series of Essays on Legal Topics. By James 
Parsons, Esq. (Rees, Welsh & Co., Philadelphia, ) 

A Treatise on the Law of Manutacturing Corpora- 
tions in the State of New York. By John F. Baker, 
(Diossy.) 

The Law of Religious Corporations. By 8. Hurst. 

The Law and Practice of Insolvent Assignments in 
the State of New York, with Forms. By William 8. 
Keiley. (Banks.) 

The Law of Adoption in the United States, and es- 
pecially in Massachusetts. By William H. Whit- 
more, A, M. (Munsell.) 

The Code of Remedial Justice. 
tated by Montgomery H. Throop. 
& Co., Albany. 

Notes on Elementary Law. By William ©. Rob- 
inson, Professor in Yale College. (Iloggson & Rob- 
inson, New Haven.) 

A Treatise on the Law of Personal Property. By 
James Schouler. Volume Il. Embracing Original 
Acquisition, Gift, Sale, and Bailment. (Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston. 

Political and Constitutional Law of the United 
States of America. By WilliamO. Bateman. (G. I. 
Jones & Co., St. Louis.) 

The Law of Damages. By George W. Field. 
(Mills & Co., Des Moines, Iowa.) 

Mitford’s (Lord Redesdale’s) Treatise on the Plead- 
ings in Suits in the Courts of Chancery, with the Notes 
of G. Jeremie and Josiah W. Smith. Supplemented 
by an Introduction, Dissertations on Parties to Suits 
in Equity, Pleadings in Suits in Equity, Practice in 
Suits in Equity, with Forms of Procedure in Equity, 
and Notes, and the Practice in Suits in Equity of the 
United States Courts. By Samuel Tyler, LL. D. 
(Baker, Voorhis & Co.) 

Supplement to Riddle’s Treatise on the Law and 
Practice of Supplementary Proceedings. Adapted 
for Use in all hue States and Territories. By John F. 
Baker. (Diossy & Co.) 

The Law of Municipal Bonds. By John F, Dil- 
lon, Judge of the Eighth Judicial Cirenit (Mo.). (G. 
I. Jones & Co., St. Louis.) 

A Treatise on the Law of Evidence. By Simon 
Greenleaf. Thirteenth edition. Edited and revised 
by John Wilder May. 3 vols. (Little, Brown & 


Co. ; 

‘Phe Electoral Votes of 1876: Who should count 
them, what should be counted, and the Remedy for 
the Wrong Count. By David Dudley Field. (D. 
Appleton & Co.) 

he Presidential Counts. A Complete Offical Ree- 

ord of the Proceedings of Congress at the Countin 
of the Electoral Votes in all the Elections of Presi- 
dent and Vice-President of the United States; to- 
gether with all Congressional Legislation incident 
thereto, or Proposed Legislation upon that Subject. 
Ooh an Analytical Introduction. (D. Appleton & 
30. 

Meptiorme.—Medical authorship has been less 
prolific than legal, but, as the following list 
indicates, has been by no means neglected : 


Hay-Fever; or, Summer Catarrh, Its Nature and 
Treatment. Based on Original Researches and Ob- 


Edited and anno- 
(Weed, Parsons 
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servations, and containing Statistics and Details of 
Several Hundred Cases. By George M. Beard, A. M., 
M. D., ete. (Ilarpers.) 

A Manual of Percussion and Auscultation ; of the 
Physical Diagnosis of Diseases of the Lungs and 
Heart, and of Thoracic Aneurism, By Austin Flint, 
M.D., etc, (H.C. Lea, Philadelphia. ) 

The Farmer’s Veterinary Adviser. A Guide to the 
Prevention and Treatment of Disease in Domestic 
Animals. By James Law, Professor in Cornell Uni- 
versity. (Published by the author.) 

Ipecacuanha. Studies, chiefly Clinical, on the Non- 
Emetic Use of Ipecacuanha, ith a Contribution to 
the Therapeusis of Cholera, By Alfred A. Woodhull, 
M.D. (Lippincott.) 

On Tracheotomy in the Diseases of the Larynx and 
Trachea, By W. P. Thornton, M. D. 

A. Contribution to the Treatment of Uterine Ver- 
sions and Flexions. By Ephraim Cutter, A. M., 
M.D. Second edition, Entirely rewritten. (J. 
Campbell, Boston.) 

The Anatomy of the Head. With Six Lithographic 
Plates representing Frozen Sections of the Head, By 
Thomas Dwight, M.D. (Hurd & Houghton. 

The Principal Health Resorts of Europe and Africa 
for Treatment of Chronic Diseases. By Thomas 
Moore Madden, M.D. (Lindsay & Blakiston.) 

Compendium of Histology. ‘Twenty-four Lectures, 
By Heinrich Frey. Translated by George R. Cutter, 

.D. (Putnams.) 

The Encyclopedia of Pure Materia Medica. A 
Record of the Positive Effects of Drugs upon the 
Healthy Human Organism. Edited by Timothy F. 
Allen, A. M., M.D., Professor in the New York 
Homeopathic Medical College. Volume lV. (Boe 
rike & Tafel. 

Extra-Uterine Pregnaney: Its Causes, Species, 
Pathological Anatomy, Clinical History, ete. By John 
8. Parry, M.D. (HL. 0, Lea, Philadelphia.) 

Legal Chemistry. A Guide to the Detection of 
Poisons, Examination of Stains, ete., ete., as applied 
to Chemical Jurisprudence. Translated, with Addi- 
tions, from the French of A. Naquet, Professor to the 
Faculty of Medicine in Paris, by J.P. Battershale, 
Nat. Se. D. With a Preface by C. F. Chandler, Ph. 
D., M.D., LL.D. (vie Nostrand. ) 

Theory of Medical Science. The Doctrine of an 
Inherent Power in Medicine a Fallacy, ete. By Wil- 
liam R. Dunham, M.D. (J; Campbell, Boston. ) 

The Pathology and Treatment of Childbed, A 
Treatise for Physicians and Students. By F. Win- 
ckel, Professor and Director of the Gynecological 
Clinie in the University of Rostock. From the sec- 
ond German edition, by James Read Chadwick, M. 
D. (Lea, Philadel yhia.) ‘ 

Therapeutics of Tuberculosis or Pulmonary Con- 

f sumption. By William H. Burt, M.D. (Boerike 
& Tafel.) 

Lectures on Orthopedic Surgery and Diseases of 

the Joints. By Lewis A. Sayre,M.D. (D. Apple- 


ton & Co.) 
Atlas of Skin-Diseases. By Louis A, Duhring, 
By Charles B. 


M.D. (Lippincott. 
Surgical Cases, with Illustrations. 
Williams, Boston. ) 
lagnosis of Diseases of 


Brigham, M. D., Harvard. 

Lectures on the Physical 
the Heart. By Arthur Ernest Sansom, M.D. (Lind- 
say & Blakiston,) 

A Practical Treatise on Diseases of the Eye. By R. 
Brudenell Carter, Edited, with Test-Types and ‘Ad- 
ditions, by John Green, M. D. (Lea, Philadelphia. ) 

A Practical Treatise on Materia Medica and Ther- 
apeutics. By Roberts Bartholow, M. A., M. D., 
rofessor in the Medical College of Ohio, (D. Ap- 


Be tains pik Medi. 

bs entury of American Medicine, By Edward H, 
Clarke Mb, Late Professor in Harvard University, 
and others, (H.C. Lea, Philadelphia.)  - 
The Treatment of the Insane. By Dr. Nathan 
_ Allen, Lowell, Mass, (Munsell.) ' 
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By Timothy F. Allen. 


Ophthalmic Therapeutics. 
M.D (Boerike & 


., and George 8. Norton, M. D. 
Tafel.) 

Contributions to Reparative Surgery. Showing its 

Application to the Treatment ot Deformities pro- 


duced by Destructive Disease or inj : Congenital 
Defects from Arrest or Excess of Development ; and 
Cicatricial Contractions from Burns, y Gurdon 


Buck, M.D. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

A '’reatise on Diseases of the Skin. By 8. Lilien- 
thal, M.D. (Boerike & Tafel.) 

Therapeutics of Diphtheritis. A Compilation arid 
Critical Review of the German and American Ho- 
mceopathic Literature. By F. G. Oehme, M. D. (Boe- 
rike & Tafel.) 

A Series of American Clinical Lectures. Edited 
by E. C. Seguin, M.D. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

Mothers and Daughters. Studies for the Conser- 
vation of the Health of Girls. By Tullio Suzzare 
Verdi, A.M., M.D. (Ford.) . 

Pharmacological Dictionary. A Lexicon of Phar- 
maceutical Terminology. Containing all the Terms 
of the Pharmacopecia of the United States and Ger- 
many, in English, German, and Latin, with all Pop- 
ular, Dialectic, or Provincial German Names of Drugs, 
Herbs, Medicines, . . . for the Use of Druggists, Phy- 
sicians, Chemists and the German-American Public. 
By Dr. Robert Karl Beer. (Beer & Sadlier, Balti- 


more, 

Beit Cure of Love of Liquor and the Opium-Habit. 
Being a Full and Practical Guide to the Best, Surest, 
and Safest Means of Self-Treatment. To which are 
added some Notes on the Abuse of Chloral, Ether, 
and other Drugs. (J. Haney & wee 

The Electric Bath. Its Medical Uses, Effects, and 
Appliances. By George M. Schweig, M.D. (Put- 
nams. ) 

Miscerianrous.—‘ The American Cyclope- 
dia” (D. Appleton & Co.), referred to last 
year as approaching completion, has been is- 
sued in full, and has found a demand that is 
remarkable in comparison with the general 
condition of the trade, and in consideration of 
the extent and cost of the work. A ‘Gen- 
eral Index to the Annual Cyclopedia” will 
prove an acceptable manual to those who pos- 
sess sets of this work. ‘A Dictionary of 
Works relating to America, from its Discoy- 
ery to the Present Time,” by Joseph Sabin, 
publishing in parts, bids fair to be in value and 
completeness a unique piece of bibliography. 
Another sort of dictionary, the sale of which 
would be large if it were purchased by all the 
versifiers whose printed productions show 
their need of it, is a ‘“‘ Vocabulary of English 
Rhymes,” by the Rev. Samuel W. Barnum (D. 
Appleton & Co.), noticeable as the first work 
of the kind that has appeared since the pub- 
lication of ‘t Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary,” 
more than three-quarters of a century ago 
upon which it is an improvement. ul 

Among compilations, a remarkable series has 
been commenced by Mr. Longfellow, under the 
title ‘“‘ Poems of Places ”—a selection of poems 
suggested by or referring to localities in the 
British Isles and other countries. It is pro- 
posed to make a poetical ae tc I 


Cy 


a 
journey around the world. The plan, if: st 
carried out, will not indeed add any laurels to 
Mr. Longfellow’s crown, but will make 
the benefactor of many, whose perceptio 
enjoyment of the beauties of poetry | 


Th 
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aided by his cultured and matured taste. The 
success of Mr. R. H. Stoddard’s “ Bric-a-brac 
Series” of abridged personal memoirs has led to 
a second undertaking of the same sort, under 
the name of the ‘‘Sans-Souci Series” (Scrib- 
ner). A praiseworthy attempt to revive an in- 
terest in the classic authors of Queen Anne’s 
time is Mr. J. Habberton’s “Select British 
Kssayists” (Putnams). A more questionable 
piece of ingenuity is the project of a series of 
**Oondensed Classics” (Holt), in which the 
novels of Scott, Dickens, and other popular 
writers, are to be abridged, to adapt them to 
the prevalent habit of hasty reading. That 
one who has any real appreciation of what is 
admirable in a great work of imagination could 
endure an abridgment of it seems to us im- 
possible, and as for the people who read with- 
out that appreciation, merely to enjoy the 
excitement of a good story, it is of very little 
consequence whether or not they read Scott. 
Mr, William D. Howells has broken ground in 
a new (for him) species of literature, of which, 
however, his novel, ‘ Private Theatricals,” sug- 
gested the possibility, in his delightful farce, 
“The Parlor Oar” (Osgood). A work that 
will have a warm welcome from ‘all whom it 
may concern ”’—and they are many—is ‘ Stu- 
dent-Life at Harvard” (Lockwood, Brooks & 
Co.). Without particular notice of others, we 
subjoin the following titles: 


The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. By ‘ Mark 
Twain.”? (American Publishing Company.) 

Reports of the Commissioners. of the United States 
to the International Exhibition held at Vienna in 
1878. Edited by Robert H. Thurston, A.M. 4 
vols. (Van Nostrand.) 

Centennial Temperance Volume. A Memorial of 
the International Temperance Conference held in 
Philadelphia, in June, 1876. With the specially pre- 
en Essays, Addresses of Foreign Delegates, a Full 

istory of the General Cause of Temperance for the 
Century, etic., ete. (National aetaperence Society.) 

Camp-Life in Florida, A Handbook for Sports- 
men and Settlers. Compiled by Charles Hallock. 
(Lorest and Stream Publishing Company. ) 

The Cambridge of 1776. Done by Divers Eminent 


Hands. (Lockwood, Brooks & Co., Boston.) 
A Paying Investment. By Anna E. Dickinson. 
(Osgood.) 


The Problem of Health. How to solve it. By 
Reuben Greene, M.D. (Russell, Boston.) 
Shakespeare aud the Bible. By James Rees. 
(Claxton, Philadelphia.) : i 
Pocket Manual of Rules of Order for Deliberative 
Assemblies. By Major Henry M. Robert, Corps of 
Engineers U. 8. A. (Griggs, Chicago.) ; 
emperance and Education ; or, ‘The Relation of 
the Social Drinking Customs to the Educational In- 
terests of the Nation. By Mark Hopkins, D. D. 
(National Temperance Society.) 
* _Bad.Habits of Good Society. By G. A. Baker, Jr. 


(Patterson.) 
Autobiography of a Crystal. By C. G. Dunn. 
(Li ninety!) 

i Hainest rators of France. i incott.) 

_ A Manual on the Culture of Small Fruits. By E, 
P. Roe (author and publisher). 

- Suggestions for the Sick-Room. 
American Woman. (Randolph) 

_ Poetry for Home and School. Edited by Anna C, 
Brackett and +e M. Eliot. (Putnams.) — . 

- ‘and the Law. By Russell H, Conwell. 


Compiled by an 


See-Weed and what we Seed. 
Long Branch and Saratoga. By 
[Charles H. Webb]. (Carleton.) 

Newspaper Poets; or, Waits and their Authors. 
By Alphonso H. Hopkins, (Rural Home Publishing 
Company.) 


My Vacation at 
“ John Paul?’ 


A Centennial Commissioner in Europe. By John 
W. Forney. Ga poeety 
Dyspepsia and its Kindred Diseases. By Dr. W. 


W. Hall. (Belford, ak ee! 

Peace Principles exemplified in the Early History 
of Pennsylvania. By Samuel M. Janney. (Friends’ 
Book Association.) 

The Pleasures of Angling. 
(Sheldon & Co.) 

The Pacific Tourist. 


By George Dawson. 
By O. T. Williams (author 

and publisher). 
Josh Billings, THis Works complete. With One 


Tlundred Illustrations, by Thomas Nast and others. 
A Biographical Introduction. (Carleton. ). : 


A Comic History of the United States. By Liv- 
ingston Hopkins. 
Roadside Poems for Summer Travelers. Edited 


by Lucy Larcom. (Osgood.) 

The Forest ard Stream Wandbook for Riflemen. 
Giving Forms for Organization of Rifle Associations, 
ete. By Major George O. Starr. (J. B. Ford & 
Co. 

Tow to get Rich in California. A Iistory of the 
Progress and Present Condition of the Gold and Sil- 
ver Mining, and other Industrial Interests of the 
Great Pacitie State, ete. (MeMorris & Sons, Phila- 
delphia. 

Hail Columbia. Tistorical, Comical, and Centen- 
nial. By Walter F. Brown. (W. F. Brown, Proyi- 
dence.) 

Our Behavior. A Manual of Etiquette and Dress 
of the Best American Society. By Mrs, i, B. Duffey. 
(Stoddart, Philadelphia.) 

Money of All Nations equalized, and Currency 
Rates of Sterling Exchange. By D. William Diggs. 
(D. W. Diggs.) 

Guarding the Mails ; or, Seeret Service in the Post- 
Office Department. By P. H. Woodward, Chief 
Special Agent under Postmaster-General Jewell. 
(Dustin, Gilman & Co., Hartford.) , 

Gems of Prose and Poetry. The Fruits of Leisure 
Tlours, original and selected. From the Manuscripts 
of James R. Aiken. (Miller.) 

Oakum-Pickings. A Miscellaneous Collection of 
Stories, Essays, and Paragraphs contributed from 
Time to Time to the Telegraphic and General Press, 
under the Nom de Plume of “ John Oakum.”? (W. 
J. Johnson.) 

The Father’s Story of Charlie Ross, the Kidnap ed 
Child. By Christian K. Ross. (J. E. Potter & Co., 
Philadelphia, ) . ; 

Hours of Amusement. By W. T. G. Weaver. 
(Cushing, Houston, Texas.) 

A Century of Nursing. By A, H. Woolsey. (Put- 
nams. )- . 

A New Library of Poetry and Song. Edited by 
William Cullen Bryant. In parts. (Ford.) 

Humors of Ventriloguism, With Hints for Learn- 
ing this Amusing Art. (J. Haney & Co.) : 

ights and Shades in San Francisco, By B. E. 


Lloyd. (Bancroft & Co., San Francisco. ) x 
: Home Harmonies. By Mark M. Pomeroy. (Carle-— 
on. 


tie ack; or, How Menageries are Made. By P. 


T. Barnum. (Carleton.) , 
Two Men of Sandy Bar. A Play. By “ Bret 
Harte.” (Osgood. ) : 
Churchyard Literature. A Choice Collection of 


American Epitaphs, with Remarks on Monumental 
Inscriptions and the Obsequies of Various Nutioris. 


Rules for 


By John R. Kippax. (Griggs, Chicago.) 


A Manual o 
conducti' 
H. Mell, D:D., LL.D, (Sheldon.) 


arliamentary Practice. 


Business in Deliberative Bodies. By P. 
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The Centennial Gazetteer of the United States. 
By A. von Steinwehr, A.M. (McOurdy, Philadel- 
phia. 

: The Century: Its Fruits and its Festival. A Iis- 
tory and Sha teal of the Centennial Exhibition, 
By Edward 0, Bruce, (Lippincott. ) 

Caxtows Book. Poems, Sketches, cte., by the 
Late W. HH. Rhodes [Caxton]. (Bancroft, Ban Fran- 
cisco. ) : f 

Treasury of Wisdom, Wit, and Humor, Odd Com- 
parisons and Proverbs. Authors, 981; Subjects 
1,393; Quotations, 10,299, Com viled and arranged 
by Adam Woolever. (Claxton, Philadelphia, ) 

A French View of the Grand International Expo- 
sition of 1876. By Ll. Simonin. ‘Translated by Sam~- 
uel I. Needles, Na 

Ghost-Land, By E. U, Britten, 
ton,)* 

A Classification and Subject-Index for cataloguing 
and arranging the Books and Pamphlets in a Li- 
brary. By Melvil Dewey. (Ginn & Heath, Box 
fon. 
ho Barly and Later History of Petroleum. With 
Authentic Facts in regard to its Development in 
Western Pennsylvania, etc. By J, 'T. Henry, 


(Baird, ) 
By John W, 


(Williams, Bos- 


A Manual for Visitors of the Poor, 
Kramer, M.D, (D, Appleton & Co.) 

K. K. K. Sketches, Uumorous and Didaetie, 
Treating the more Important Events of the Ku-klux- 
Klan Movement in the South, With a Diecussion 
of the Causes which gave rise to it, and the Social 
and Political Issues emanating from it, By James 
Melville Beard, (Olaxton, Philadelphia.) 

Not a Day without a Line. Original and Selected 
Lines in Prose and Pootry, for Fireside Contempla- 
tion. 


Repusrroarions. —The English - speaking 
world is rapidly becoming, for literary and 
scientific purposes, one community. Books 
adapted to popular circulation published in one 
country are at once reproduced in others, and 
not a few of those which, from the nature of 
their topics or their necessary costliness, are 
addressed to more limited circles of readers 
also gain a wide diffusion. It is to be regretted 
that our defective copyright system makes this 
literary exchange a practical wrong to Eng- 
lish authors—a wrong which is avenged by 
the discouragement of our own authors, Our 
Government endeavors (mistakenly) to protect 
American manufactures, but discriminates 
against American literature, A reference to 
the literature “consumed” in this country 
over and above the home product properly 
supplements the preceding review. 

he departments of science, religion, and 
fiction, are those most numerously represented 
‘in the list of reprints. In science, the contin- 
ued issue and undiminished popular apprecia- 
tion of the “International Scientific Series ” 
(D. eppipton & Co.) deserve mention. To this 
have been added Lommel’s ‘ Nature of Light,” 
Van Beneden’s ‘“ Animal Parasites and Mess- 
mates,” Bernstein’s “ Five Senses of Man,” and 
_ Blaserna’s “Theory of Sound,” To the same 
_ publishers American readers are indebted for 
editions of Darwin’s “ Variations of! Animals 
under Domestication ” and “ Olimbing Plants,” 
St. George Mivart’s “ Lessons from Nature ” 
“Oontemporary Evolution,” Hartley's 
nd i 4 tela i 8 fe,’ 4 
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Richardson’s ‘ Diseases of Modern Life,” and 
Miss Arabella B. Buckley’s “ Short History of 
the Natural Sciences,” Other noticeable pro- 
ductions of this class, or related with it, are 
Rauw’s “Early Man in Europe” (Harpers); Dr. 
J. D. Macdonald’s ‘ Microscopical Examina- 
tion of Drinking Water” (Lindsay & Blakis- 
ton); Prof. David Ferrier on “ The Functions 
of the Brain” (Putnams); ‘Modern Mate- 
rialism: Its Attitude toward Theology,” by 
James Martineau (Putnams); “The Chaldean 
Account of Genesis,” by George Smith (Serib- 
ner); ‘ Discoveries of Ephesus,” by J. T. 
Wood (Osgood) ; Smith and Cheetham’s ‘* Die: 
tionary of Christian Antiquities” (J. B. Bur 
Publishing Oompany, Hartford), and a fourtt 
volume of Max Miller's “ QOhips from a Ger 
man Workshop” (Scribner). 

Of religious works the number is consider, 
able, but, confining ourselves to such a8 are o 
general interest, we note the republication o: 
several series of lectures: Jackson's Bamptor 
Lectures, on ‘The Doctrine of Retribution’? 
(Randolph); Straffen’s Hulsean Lectures, or 
“Sin, as set forth in Holy Scripture” (Dat 
ton); three series of the Congregational Leet: 
ures: Rey. R.W. Dale’s, on “The Atonement’ 
(Randolph); Dr. Mellor’s, on “ Priesthood,’ 
and Dr. Reynolds’s, on “John the Baptist’ 
(Barnes) ; and the Ohristian Evidence Society’ 
Lectures, on “The Oredentials of Ohristian: 
ity,” with a preface by the Earl of Harrowby 
(Whittaker), The issue of what is known ir 
England as the “* Speaker's Commentary,’ 
under the tithe of “The Bible Commentary’ 
(Scribner), has been carried forward to the 
end of the Old Testament. To these may be 
added Norris’s “Rudiments of Theology’ 
(Dutton); “The Bridge of eat over the 
Gulf of Time, a Popular View of the Histori 
cal Evidences of Ohristianity,” by Thomas 
Cooper (Whittaker); “The Religious De- 
mands of the Age: a Preface to the Works of 
Theodore Parker,” by Frances Power Oobbe 
(1, B. Fuller); ‘Endeavors after the Chris: 
tian Life,” by James Martineau (Americar 
Unitarian Association) ; ‘* Mystic London,” by 
Rey. Charles Maurice Davies Lovell); ‘ The 
Battle and Burden of Life,” y the Rey. J. 
Baldwin Brown (Whittaker); The Vision of 
God, and Other Sermons,” by Henry Allon, 
D.D. (Barnes) ; and “ The Discipline of Drink: 
an Historical Inquiry into the Principles and 
Practice of the Catholic Church regarding the 
Use, Abuse, and Disuse of Alchoholic Drinks, 
especially in England, Ireland, and Scotland, 
from the Sixth to the Sixteenth Ade Ball 

i 


Rev. T. E, Bridgett (Kelly, Piet & Co., 
more), Ft tone 
In fiction there are certain authors whose 
fame is world-wide, Editions of the work: 
“ George Bohs ga ac Black, and R, 
ar Hoe Hay, Se ai 
ess 80, of Thomas Hardy, Wilkie Collin 
Oliphant, Mos, Dinah and Ms, Gor 
| ipeigice ae and others, Be 


\ 
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authors named, our novel-readers have ab- 
sorbed tales by Mrs. Alexander, Miss Braddon, 
Rhoda Broughton, Robert Buchanan, Bea- 
trice May Butts, H. M. Oadell, Mrs. Annie Ed- 
wards, Juliana Horatia Ewing, B. L. Fargeon, 
May Agnes Fleming, R. E. Francillon, 0. 0, 
Fraser-Tytler, P. G. Hamerton, Mary Oocil Iay, 
Ellice Hopkins, Mrs. Linn Linton, Lord Lyt- 
ton (a posthumously published fragment), Jus- 
tin MeOarthy, George Macdonald, IF’. Marryat, 
Susan Morley, James Payn, I. W. Robertson, 
John Saunders, Anthony ‘Trollope, Edmund 
Yates, and several anonymous fictions, 

In history and biography, we have received 
“Lord Macaulay's Life and Letters ” (Harpers) ; 
“History of the United States,” by Sohn A, 
Doyle, with a statistical map by Francis A, 
Walker (Holt); ©. K. Paul's “ William God- 
win, his Friends and Contemporaries” (Rob- 
erts); Rev. G. W. Cox's “ Gonoral History of 
Greece” (D. Appleton & Oo.); “King and 
Oommonwealth: a History of the Great Rebel- 
lion,” by B. Meriton Oordery and J. 8. Phil- 
Pie (Coates) ; ‘Memoir of Norman Macleod, 
).D.” (Scribner); “ Memoir and Correspond- 
ence of Oaroline Herschel” (D. Appleton & 
Oo.); “Life of Marie Antoinette, Queen of 
France,” by Oharles Duke Yonge (Harpers); 
the volumes, for the most part admirably com- 
piled, of a series entitled “ Epochs of History,” 
“‘Epochs of Ancient and of Modern History” 
(Scribner), and the compact and lucid History 
Primers (D, Appleton & Oo.); “Fifty Years 
of My Life,” by the Earl of Albemarle (Holt) ; 
the seventh and concluding volume of D’Au- 
bigné’s “History of the Reformation in the 
Time of Oalvin” (Carter); “ Village Commu- 
nities in the East and West,” and other es- 
says, by Sir Henry Sumner Maine (Holt); 
“Life,” ete., of Benjamin Robert Haydon (Gill) ; 
“History of French Literature,” by Henri 
Van Laun (Putnams); History of English 
Thought in the Eighteenth Oontury,” by Leslie 
Stephen (Putnams); “ Brief History of Paint- 
ers of All Schools,” by Louis Viardot, and 
others (Lippincott) ; H. R. Fox Bourne’s “ Lifo 
of John Locke ” (Harpers). 

Of books of travel, poetry, art, and gen- 
eral literature, may be mentioned “ Etching 
and Etchers,” and “ Round My House in Peace 
and War-Time,” by Philip Gilbert Hamerton 

Roberts); ‘The Orphan of Pimlico, and 

ther Sketches, Fragments, and Drawings,” 
by Thackeray (Lippincott); “Songs of Reli- 
gion and Life,” by J. 8. Blackie (Scribner) ; 
“The Habitations of Man in All Ages,” by 
Eugéne Viollet-le-Duc, translated by B. Buck- 
nall (Osgood) ; ‘The Sylvan Year,” and ‘The 
Unknown River,” by Hamerton (Roberts) ; 
“Stray Studies from England and Italy,” by 
John Richard Green (Harpers); new edition, 
revised to date, of Chambers’s “ Oyclopadia 
of English Literature, edited by R. Chambers 
and R. Carruthers, Volume I. (Lippincott); 
Gladstone’s “Homeric Synchronism” (Har- 
ers); “Philosophy of Law: being Notes 
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of Lectures delivered during Twenty-three 
Years in the Inner-Temple Hall,” by Herbert 
Broom, LL, D, (Baker, Voorhis & Oo.); Lord 
Dufferin’s “Letters from High Latitudes, a 
Yacht Voyage to Ieeland,” ete. (Lovell) ; 
“Essays in Literary Oriticism,” by Richard 
Holt Mutton (Coates); “The Gomedy of the 
Noctes Ambrosians,” selected by John Skel- 
ton (Lovell); ‘Speeches of Lord Erskine,” 
with memoir, ote., four volumes (Callaghan) ; 
Tonnyson’s ‘ Harold” (Osgood), and Morris's 
“Story of Sigard” (Roberts);  “ Animals 
Painted by Themselves,” adapted from the 
Krench of Balzac, Louis Baude, and others, 
with upward of 200 illustrations from Grand- 
ville, edited by James Thompson, I’. R.G. 8, 
(Lippincott); tho instructive and ontertaining 
sories entitled ‘The Library of Wonders” 
(Scribner); and the supplementary series of 
* Ancient Olassics for English Roadors” (Lip- 
pincott). 

LITERATURE, Oontinenvran, i 1876, The 
activity in Continental literature in 1876 will 
be seen by the following oxtracts from tho cor. 
respondenee of the London Athenwumn: 

Beratum.—Freneh literature in Belgium has 
been abundant during the past year, It has 
been especially rich in works of fiction, 

In poetry we have had several works which 
show good powers of versification, among 
which the most worthy of mention are ‘Les 
Vingt-quatre OCoups de Sonnet,” by Th, Han- 
non; * Pochers Nouveaux,” by Adolphe Muny, 
an officer in the Belgian army; and ‘Les Ta- 
lismans de Stamboul,” a Servian legend, by Ed, 
de Linge, 

Two works in French philology have been 
published this year, by Auguste Scheler, the 
royal librarian—“ La Mort do Gormand,” a 
unique fragment of a hitherto unknown ehan- 
son de geste, disoovered in the Royal Library at 
Brussels, and ‘Les Trouvéres Belges du 12 au 
14™ Sidcle.” Scheler has, in this latter work, 
comprised songs of love, jewa-parties, pasto- 
rals, ditties, and fables, by Quenes de Bethune, 
by Henry IIL, Duke of Brabant, by Gilbert de 
Berneville, by Mathieu de Gand, and by other 
troubadours who are less known. 

In the literature of the fine arts, the past 
year has seen the publication of the tenth and 
last volume of Alfred Michiel’s brilliant “ His- 
toire de la Peinture Flamande,” a work al- 
together worthy of its subject, in spite of cer- 
tain imperfections which crities have pointed 
out, While, at the same time, rendering ample 
justice to the great qualities and merits of the 
work, 

The history of music has been by no means 
neglected, The discourse of the musical com- 
poser, F, A. Gevaert, upon the origin, the prog- 
ress, and the necessity of conservatoires of 
music, deserves to be specially mentioned ; as 
also does the work in four volumes by E, G. J. 
Gregoir, entitled “Documents relatifs a Art 
Musical et aux Artistes Musiciens.” 

The history of the sixteenth century, which 
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is emphatically the heroic epoch of the Low 
Countries, is more and more studied every 
year. We may name, as examples of this, 
“Histoire des Troubles Religieux de Valen- 
ciennes ” (1560-1567), by Ch. Paillard ; ‘‘ Trou- 
bles Religieux du XVI™ Siécle dans la Flandre 
Maritime,” by E. de Coussemaker; also the 
excellent collection of ‘‘ Documents du XVI™ 
Siécle tirés des Archives @’Ypres,” collected 
and annotated by J. L. A. Diegerick. H. Hel- 
big has published a curious ‘‘Mémoire con- 
cernant les Négociations de la France rela- 
tives 4 la Neutralité du Pays de Liége en 1630.” 

The contemporary history of Belgium has 
been treated by the indefatigable Théod. Juste, 
in his ‘“* Notices Biographiques sur quelques 
Fondateurs de la Monarchie Belge.” He gives 
arapid sketch of the life and labors of Rai- 
kem, Claes, Hipp. Vilain XIV., Ant. Barthé- 
lemy, and Hennequin. Odilon Périer, in his 
monograph ‘Dirk Donker Curtius,” has re- 
traced the labors of a Netherlands Minister of 
State, who, in 1830, vainly endeavored to per- 
suade the King, William I., to make the conces- 
sions necessary to appease the insurrection of 
Belgium, and by so doing to maintain the in- 
tegrity of the Low Countries. In 1848 he ma- 
terially aided to obtain for Holland its liberal 
constitution. 

The question of the extension and of the 
transformation of the maritime undertakings 
on the seaboard has been ably treated by A. 
L. Cambrelin, in his “Etude sur les Ports de 
Mer Belges;” also by A. de Maere-Limnander, 
in his book **Du Port de Heyst et du Canal 
Maritime de Gand, avec Embranchement sur 
Bruges.” P. Bortier has dealt with the same 
subject in his small work “Le Littoral de la 
Flandre au [X™° et au XIX™ Siécle.” Jn this 
he traces back the history of the changes that 
have taken place in the coast-line from the pe- 
riod of the Romans up to the present day; he 
indicates at the same time to Government sev- 
eral methods by which the encroachments of 
the sea may be stopped. We may also point 
out an ‘‘ Essai sur l’Industrie et le Commerce 
Belge, Frangais et Etranger,” by H. Houtain ; 
and also the ‘‘ Mines et Métallurgie 4 lExposi- 
tion Universelle de Vienne,” by A. Habets. 
The letters of M. G. de Molinari, upon the 
United States, are as true as photography, and 
the work of an economist who is at the same 
time one of the best writers and keenest intel- 
lects which Belgium possesses, In ‘Notes et 
Souvenirs,” Louis Hymans relates his ‘literary 
life in so interesting a fashion that the first 
edition was disposed of in a week. 

In the domain of the material sciences, be- 
sides some special treatises which do not come 
within the limits of this article, we must not 
omit to notice an excellent work by J. C. Hou- 
zeau, “L’Etude de la Nature, ses Charmes et 
ses Dangers.” This work celebrates in a vivid 
and striking manner the spirit of research into 
Nature which is one of the glories of the hu- 
man race. eg 
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Prof. F. Laurent has again enriched jurispru- 
dence by three more volumes of his excellent 
work, ‘“ Principes de Droit Civil,” a noble mon- 
ument of legal erudition. Prof. J. J. Thonissen 
has studied the jurisprudence of ancient 
Athens, and he has produced a work of great 
authority on the subject in “Le Droit Pénal 
de la République Athénienne,” which is pre- 
ceded by an étude on the criminal law of leg- 
endary Greece. 

The publications arising out of the three- 
hundredth anniversary of the Pacification of 
Ghent form a natural transition from French te 
Fiemish works. 

It is well known that, during the religious 
wars of the Low Countries, the Catholies and 
Protestants came to a reconciliation between 
themselves at Ghent in 1576. By a solemn 
treaty they united against the Spaniards, and 
suspended the barbarous laws of Philip IL. 
and the Duke of Alva against heretics. The 
memory of this great event has’ this yea 
been celebrated by grand jétes; it has alsc 
given rise to a passionate polemical discussior 
throughout the whole of the French and Flem- 
ish press. Many works written for the occa: 
sion have been published. Among others, we 
may mention “‘ Les Actes Diplomatiques de le 
Pacification de Gand,” by Léon Verhaeghe, ¢ 
secretary of embassy—he has studied with im. 
partiality the events of the sixteenth century. 
and he comments on the principal treaties con. 
cluded at that epoch between the Catholics anc 
the Protestants of the Low Countries; “ Ls 
Pacification de Gand et le Sac d’Anvers er 
1576,” by Théodore Juste—this work betrays 
great haste, and lacks all force and color, 
‘‘Discours contenant le vray Entendement de 
la Pacification de Gand” is a reprint of 11¢ 
‘copies only, of a pamphlet published in 1579. 
which maintains that liberty of conscience is 
the only means by which the religious troubles 
can be stopped in the Low Countries. The 
last we will name is ‘‘ Album van den histori- 
schen Stoet der Pacificatie van Gent; this 
work, adorned with eleven engravings, is ac- 
companied by a French translation; it is by 
Paul Fredericq. 

Two new works of poetry have appeared 
this year—the first, ‘‘Zomerkrans” (‘‘Crown 
of Summer’’), by K. Bogaerd, who, from being 
a common workman, has risen to be a distin- 
guished literary man; the other is ‘“‘ Lente- 
liederen” (‘‘Songs of Spring”’), by Theophiel 
Coopman, a young poet of the brightest prom- 
ise, but who ought to seek more than he does 


_ after originality. 


Romance forms this year the most consider- 
able portion of Flemish literature, Hendrik 
Conscience is the creator and father of the 
Flemish novel; he is also the most popular 
author in all Flanders. His books are read b 
all, and the most ignorant peasant has learned 
to honor his name. This year Conscience has 
written an historical romance, “Gerechtigheid 
van Hertog Karel” (“The Justice of the Duke 
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Yharles”). It is taken from the history of 
Juke Charles the Bold. Two reprints also 
re deserving of mention—the ‘ Volledige 
Verken” (‘Complete Works”) of Eugeen 
etternam, one of the most fertile and original 
f the Flemish writers; also'the second edition 
f ‘Ernest Staas,” the witty and bright. ro- 
1ance of Tony (Anton Bergmann), which re- 
1inds us of the delightful narratives of Toepfer 
nd of the “‘Oamera Obscura” of Nicolaas 
ects. 

The most original book of the past year has 
een the second series of the novels, ‘‘ Nieuwe 
lovellen,” by Rosalie and Virginie Loveling. 
hese two sisters occupy a very high place 
mong Flemish poets and prose-writers. Death 
eprived us of the elder sister, Rosalie, in 1875. 
ler three latest novels were published along 
rith three others by her sister. This last vol- 
me of prose adds to their reputation, which 
ras already well established in Holland and 
elgium. The stories are remarkable for their 
ood taste, delicacy, an admirable faculty for 
bservation, and a vein of pure and refined 
10ought. The little narative, ‘‘Po en Paolet- 
»,”” by Rosalie, is a gem. 

Bonemra.—Besides the great scientific works 
f which an account was given last year, and 
rhich have been continued, there are novelties 
» mention. Among technical publications, 
forovsk¥’s book, ‘‘O dobby vani Kamennehd 
hli,” which fills two stout octavo volumes, 
ot counting 142 plates, occupies a prominent 
lace, and is not only fitted to supply a want 
eeply felt by Bohemians engaged in coal- 
lines, but, as the similar treatises of Combe, 
fedley, and Tonneau are, for the most part, 
lready antiquated, a desire has been expressed 
) make it known through translations to the 
lining engineers of other countries. A not 
ss important work is the treatise on Geology 
f Prof. Krejci, of the Polytechnic School of 
rague. The author takes an active part in * 
1e gigantic labors of the commission for the 
sientitic investigation of Bohemia, and has 
speatedly made extensive journeys to places 
f geological interest, and is fully acquainted 
rith the literature of his subject. While 
‘eating of geology in general, he has given 
pecial information regarding the countries 
rhere the Ozech language prevails, Bohemia, 
loravia, Silesia, and North Hungary. About 
ne Silurian system in Central Bohemia, the 
ttle known Carpathian range, etc., much is 
scorded, and the high importance of Bohemia 
1a geognostic point of view is made fully evi- 
ent. 

In philosophy and education may be 
1entioned Durdik’s ‘‘Rozpravy Filosofické” 
* Philosophical Essays”), and Zoubek’s fur- 
her contribution to the edition of the works of 
Jomenius, ‘‘Komenského Drobnéjsi Spisy” 
Comenius’s “Minor Works”). J. Amos 
Jomenius, the great pedagogue of the seven- 
eenth century, the recognized reformer of the 
schools of Europe, was not unknown in Eng- 
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land. He was repeatedly invited by Parlia- 
ment to improve the schools, and as Huss an- 
ticipated Luther’s movement by a hundred 
years, so Comenius preceded the German re- 
formers of education by a century. As a 
writer Comenius belongs to our classics, and, 
besides his Latin works, composed a good deal 
in Bohemian. 

In philology have been produced Geitler’s 
‘‘Lithuanische Studien,” and the same scholar’s 
contribution to the comparative grammar of 
the Slavonic tongues, under the title ‘‘O Slo- 
vansky chhmenech na U” (“On the Slavonic 
rootsin U”). A rival to the great dictionary 
of Jungmann has appeared in the work of 
Kott, ‘“ ‘Grammatico-Phraseological Dictionary 
of the Bohemian Language,” which is intended 
to contain the whole resources of the language. 
M. Ionas, editor of the Slavia of Racine, has 
brought out a “‘ Bohemian and English Diction- 
ary,” intended only for practical use, but of 
interest as an American production, and a sign 


of life on the part of the Bohemian emigrants ~ 


to the United States. A larger work, and one 
of a more ambitious character, is Prof. V. E. 
Mourek’s ‘ Dictionary of the English and Bo- 
hemian Languages.” 

Of the great history of Palacky, which at 
his death, in May, 1876, had got as far as 1526, 
a new edition has been brought out, which is 
styled a popular edition, but hardly answers 
to its title, for it is a great deal too dear, cost- 
ing $15. Tn general history I may tention 
Sembera’s ‘‘ Déjiny narodu Klassickych ” (‘‘ The 
History of the Classical Nations’); in travels, 
“Za Oceinem,” a lively account of a tour in 
America by T. Stolba. 

Poetry flourishes as well as could be expect- 
ed under the circumstances. 

On the whole, journals and ‘schoolbooks 
still constitute the chief products of Bohemian 
Jiterature. To form a decisive judgment on 
our efforts will be only possible at a future 
time. 

Denmarx.—To begin this short review of 
Danish literature of the past. year with dra- 
matic productions, I may mention a play by F. 
Holst, ‘‘In the Age of Transition,” performed 
on our national stage. It gives evidence of 
keen observation of the human mind; perhaps 
its greatest merit lies in the many psychologi- 
cally striking remarks in the dialogue, and in 
the comprehensive gallery of characters repre- 
sented; there, however, is a lack of unity in 
the action that weakens the effect of the play. 

Of collections of poetry I may mention N. 


Bégh’s “‘ Poems,” upon the whole easy-flowing ~ 


and unpretending, but without any great origi- 
nality ; and “* Softened Melodies,” by H. Drach- 
mann, illustrated by himself. 

Drachmann in the past year has also ap- 
peared as a novel-writer; in ‘‘ A Supernumer- 
ary One”’ he has published his first larger tale. 
In reading this book one gets the impression 
that the author has not made quite clear to 
himself what he really intended to give. The 
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central theme of the book is the development 
of two young mon, about at the close of their 
toons. Such a book as this would be a more 
valuable representative of Danish novel-writing 
to English readers than Scharling’s comparae 
tively insignificant ‘ Nicolai’s Marriage.” We, 


besides, this your have had collections of 


smaller stories by Onarit Mtlar, Mrik Boégh 
Boergade, ‘Tolderlund, Budde, Thyregod, and 
Schandorph, 

In history [may mention “Six Lectures on 
the Antiquity of the North,” by our veteran 
historian, Ir, Barford; “Tho external Political 
History of Denmark during the Time from the 
Ponce of Libeck till the Peace of Prague (1629 
~1685),” forming the first volume of a larger 
work, by Vridericias; a book by A, Thorsée, 
on the renowned Swedish historian, ‘ irik 


Gustaf Geijers Lectures on 'The History of 


Man,’ with especial Rogard to their Place in 
the Course of Historical Development,” 

In philosophy, Héflding, who has before now 
contributed to that branch of study, has this 
yoar published an able work, “ Human ithies,” 
in which ho maintains a natural development 
of ethical ideas, these being law-bound links 
in the whole existing world of phenomena, 
The book is written in clear and plain language, 
free from all technical terms. The author in 
his views has been influenced by the modern 
nglish philosophers, on whom, a couple of 
yoars ago, he published a book, 

Among other works of different kinds may 
be noted the completion of the edition of 
Héyon’s writings; anew volume of Arentzen’s 
“ Baggesen and Uhlonschlmper;” the conclu. 
sion of the seventh volume of the history of 
“The Danish Stage,” by Th. Ovorskou, after 
the author's death, in 1878, edited by I, Col- 
Jin; a philosophical work by TY. Paulsen; 
“The Old and New Society,” by Fr, Krobs, 

FranonIn one of my lettors recently, | 
mentioned the saying of an old academician 
who, when he was visited by a candidate for 
the Academy, whose books he had never read, 
remarked in a haughty tone; “ Depuia vingt 
ans, monsiour, je ne lia plus ; jaretis.” Franco 
which is not at all academic, wnd laughs ati 
the Academy, except whon two men of ability, 
such as M, Boissier and M, Logouvé, make it 
smile ploasantly—Lranoo is in some depreo fol- 
lowing the method of tho old podant. Sho re- 
roads more than she reads, and the literature 

ut before the public is always, if not that which 
t deserves, at loast that which it asks for and 
pays for; the caterers for the libraries reprint 
more old books than they publish new onos, 

People were much astonished and almost 

frightened when, fifteon or twenty years ago, 
tho Hachottes ee the publication in ootavo 
orivains de la France,” Tho 


ors asked, not without some show of reason 
where the public was to be found who woulk 
andaome volumes, the texts of 
which were edited so carefully and printed 
ws we . - 
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with such perfection, The fact is, that at tl 
vory time the chief bookseller in Marseil 
said to me in confidence, Monsieur, je vend 
poine un Moliere par an, ad Véipoque dea dire 
nes.” It would seem, therefore, that our tas 
have happily changed for the better since thi 
for the first volumes of the Hachette collecti 
are not to be had. Tho Molidre is easily 
bo got, for the third volume of it appeared 
1876, but if you want the Malherbe, or t 
Corneille, or Madame do Séyigné, you mi 
wait for the death of some one of the bibl 
philos who possess them, 

Tho prodigious success of an enterpr 
which at the outset seemed Quixotic has 1 
failed to excite competition, Some men of tas 
first and foremost of whom should be me 
tioned M, Jounust, a scholar of most refin 
taste, have set thomselves to reprint the class 
ind tho somi-classics, the great masters and t 
little masters of the national literature, 
1876, M. Jounust has launched the first of 4 
intended eight volumes of his Molidre in « 
favo, with most lovely designs from Lelo 
ongraved by Flameng. Ie has produced, 
the same time, the first three volumes of 
boautiful Rabelais, the second and third 
the “Oolloquies” of Erasmus, with the 
gnettos of Hans Holbein, the “ Contes” of Pe 
rault, illustrated by Lalauze, without counti 
intorosting curiosities, such as the reproducti 
of three of Molidre’s comedies, ‘ Sicilier 
“'Tartutfe,” and “M, de Pourceaugnae,” afi 
tho original editions, and a little classical. 
brary, which already includes all Boileau, t 
dramas of Regnard, the “Satire Ménippéc 
tho first volume of Paul Louis Courier, tt 
ilton’s “ Momoirs of Grammont,” and. t 
“Grandeur et Décadence des Romains,” 
mastorploes of Montosquicu, 

Irench publishers do not content themsely 
with reprinting old books; thoy reéngraye ¢ 


*ongravings of the sixteenth, seventeenth, ai 


oighteenth centuries, M, A, Lévy, aman po 
sossod of knowledge and taste, does soared 
anything else, After having recommene 
tho work of Du Oereonu on the “ Chief Buil 
ings of France,” the etehings of Rembranc 
and many other collections which had becor 
vory rare, ho has just reproduced in colors t 
very interesting gallery of costumes of 
Revolution which belongs to M, Victori 
Sardou, Allis illustration in this volume « 
copt a pretty preface by M, Jules Claretio, 
“hee ea and most fertile of our polygraph 
"hree quarto PM os comprise the entire lott 
pross, after which it is the burin that speaks, 
Tho taste for books well made—1 mean ear 
fully corrected, ee in handsome ty 
and on papier de Hollande—has become | 
koon among the bourgeoisie that they pay 1 
hoed to price, A simplo octavo issuing 1 
tho prosses of Jouaust or Clay is sold for th 
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written by our contemporaries, and which the 
yonoral public fights for with meritorious zeal. 
[f the smaller bookshops of Paris and the 
provinoes are doing but a bad trade, it is not 
40 with the business of the great publishers. 
That is in the hoyday of eta iabee and, since 
poople like figures, I] shall give you two: In 
the course of 1876 the chief publishers in 
Paris, MM. Hachette, have turned over 15,000,- 
000 franes; and the greatest house for ready- 
made garments, the Belle Jardiniére, turned 
over 22,000,000—facts that prove that the 
French, superficial people as they are styled, 
wre beginning to care for the inner man as well 
as the outer, 

The house of Hachette, founded by a profess- 
or dismissed under the Restoration, is an edu- 
cational firm. Its honorable and lamented head 
took as his device, Sic guoque docebo,” “1 
shall teach all the same.” Ile kept his word. 
But not content with offering to the pupils of 
our schools editions of Greek and Latin authors, 
printed with an accuracy unknown before his 
time, he presently aimed at higher game, and 
worked for grown-up people without abandon- 
ing the young. By the side of the school edi- 
tions of ancient authors, the firm publish learn- 
od editions which England and Germany may 
porhaps rival. But passing over the lexicons 
and thesauri of Alexandre and Quicherat, one 
has seen appear in quick succession the ‘ Dic- 
tionnaire d'Histoire et do Géographie” of 
Bouillet, and his “ Dictionnaire des Sciences, 
dos Lettres, et des Arts; “Le Dictionnaire 
Géographique de la France,” by Adolphe 
Joanne; “Le Dictionnaire Historique de la 
Mrance,” by Ludovic Lalanne; the Littré, that 
incomparable monument of national philology ; 
and the * Dictionnaire des Oontemporains,” in- 
oossantly revised and revised again by Vapereau, 
Now we have tho “ Dictionnaire des Antiquités 
Grooques ef Romaines,” a treasure of archao- 


ology, collected and classified by MM. Darem-" 


berg and Saglio. Hach part, illustrated with 
one hundred and fifty to two hundred wood- 
cuts, costs five or six months of work, and the 
book is still at the letter B. Here, again, is the 
first part of the “ Dictionary of Botany,” edited 
by learned M. Ballon, and a whole host of con- 
tributors. The work will bo completed in I 
do not know how many years. It will be il- 
lustrated with 10,000 cuts, and carry light into 
the most minute recesses of the vegetable 
world. Finally, there is another Vaporeau, of 
which the third part is just out, This is the 
“Dictionnaire Universel des Littératures,” a 
repository very rich in documents about au- 
thors, books, periodicals, and plays, of all times 
and all countries. The manuscript of this 
enormous book is finished. 

 M, Edouard Charton, forty-three years ago, 
founded the Magasin Pittoresque, the oldest es- 
blished of our illustrated papers; he it is who 
seventeen years past has conducted for MM. 
chette the Tour du Monde, a fine large pub- 
cation, at least in France unique of its kind, 
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Our tutors taught us to look upon geography ° 
as a cold and mummified subject: in the Zour 
rs Monde is presented to us a living geogra- 
phy. 

History, which the MM. Hachette have al- 
ways made to keep pace with geography, 
has never failed to sustain the reputation of 
their house. After finishing the ‘ Histoire de 
France,” as related by M. Guizot to his little 
children, Madame O. de Witt, armed with the 
paternal note-books, begins a ‘ History of Eng- 
land” that is equally favorably received by our 
children, 

M. Hetzel, after sundry enterprises and va- 
ried fortunes, is at present concentrating all 
his resources and devoting all his talent to a 
work which may be summarily entitled ‘“‘ Edu- 
cation and Recreation,” his principal fellow- 
workers being M. Jules Verne, M. Jean Macé, 
M. EKugéne Muller, and M, Stahl, who, entre 
nous, is none other than M., Hetzel himself. 
The estimable author - publisher, whom the 
Académie Frangaise has often crowned, this 
year gives us “ Les Histoires de Mon Parrain,” 
written in his own amiable, clear style; ‘ Le 
Jardin @Acclimatation,” by M. Grimard; “ La 
Morale en Action par lHistoire,” one of the 
best works of honest, simple Eugéne Muller ; 
“Le Petit Roi,” by M. Blandy; the translation 
of Mayne Reid’s “ Young Voyagers;” and 
“ Michel Strogoff,” M. Jules Verne’s last work. 
Add to these eight or ten elegant little books, 
extremely well illustrated, which swell the 
library of Mdlle, Lili and her cousin Lucien, 
and you have the list of the productions of the 
Librairio de l’Education et de la Récréation, 
which reserves all its efforts for the month of 
December. 

At the establishment of Michel Lévy’s broth- 
er and successor, a crowd of writers have 
passed, one after the other—writers of every 
class, serious and light, among whom some are 
first-rate. ‘‘ Les Actes et Paroles,” by Victor 
Hugo, vol. ii, “ Aprés PExil;” “Les Dialo- 
gues Philosophiques,” by Ernest Renan; the > 
Cpa ie pea of M. Doudan, have, from the 
first, found a place in the library of every one 
fond of letters. Amid the numerous novels 
edited by M. Oalman Lévy, from day to day, 
we must put aside ‘ Btienne Moret” and “ Le 
Piano de Jeanne,” two charming works by 
Francisque Sarcey; ‘‘Mon Oncle Barbasson,” 
by M. Mario Uchard, a fantastic and frequent- 
ly absurd tale, which is redeemed, however, 
by tho drawing of a most original character, 
and a very happy opening; and the ‘‘ Nouveaux — 
Récits Galiciens,” by Sacher-Masoch, trans- 
lated by M. Bentzon. MM. Erckmann-Chatrian 
have added another to their already long list 
of popular novels, called ‘Maitre Gaspard 
Fix,” which appeared at M. Hetzel’s, like their 
former productions, M. Plon has issued “ Les 
Deux Femmes du Major,” the fourth volume 
of the “* Ménages Militaires,” by Madame Olaire 
de Ohandeneux, which is not entirely devoid 
of merit. But, above all, I must congratulate 
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M. Hetzel upon having to do with Madame 
Henri Gréville. The authoress of ‘‘ Dosia,” 
of “ L’Expiation de Savéli,” and some ten other 
volumes which are about to appear consecu- 
tively—for they are already completed—is a 
lady of about thirty, rather under the middle 
height, very lively, and overflowing with good- 
humor. 

Speaking of M. Plon, I may say that he is at 
the head of one of the most active and varied 
businesses in Paris. He publishes, at one and 
the same time, novels, almanacs (fancy over 
twenty almanacs !), memoirs, the travels of the 
Marquis de Compiégne and of Viscount Mel- 
chior de Vogué, the ‘“‘Souvenirs of the Levant 
Station,” by the Vice-Admiral Jurien de la 
Grayiére, two highly-interesting volumes, and 
some magnificent publications in which litera- 
ture and art join hands—as, for instance, ‘‘ Am- 
sterdam and Venice,” by M. Henry Havard. 
The author of the ‘“‘ Voyage aux Villes Mortes 
du Zuyderzee,” and the t Frontiéres Menacées,”’ 
is exiled for the same errors as M. Elisée Re- 
clus. 

The author of that splendid book, the ‘ Or- 
nement Polychrome,” M. Racinet, has under- 
taken to carry this new publication through. 
It will contain 500 plates, of which 300 are in 
colors, gold and silver, and 200 in cameo. The 
first number, which appeared in the autumn 
of last year, is above all praise. I say nothing 
of the letter-press, for the historical essay which 
is intended to precede it is still in the press, 
and the pictures are only accompanied by ex- 
planatory notes of laconic brevity. 

Those books which appeal to the eyes, and 
leave to the spectator the pleasure of comment- 
ing upon them himself, are beginning to be ap- 
preciated in France. Thus, M. Goupil,the famous 
publisher of engravings and photographs, has 
set to work to bring out the annual Salons in 
large volumes of photogravure, without any 
other text than a sonnet to each picture. Be- 
sides, the sonnets, written by M. Dézamy, are 
excellent in point of style, and most agreeable; 
but does it not seem rather like the world be- 
ing turned upside down, that in this library of 
pictures, instead of the engraving illustrating 
the text, the text should be made to illustrate 
the engraving with a few lines of prose or 
verse ? 

Works on art abound. Never has been 
written so much about art, for art, and about 
everything connected with art; while M. 
Charles Blane has collected in one very hand- 
some volume the quintessence of all that he 
has published in his lifetime upon the artists 
of his day. , ‘ 

The “ Public Works of France,” studied and 
described by the ablest of engineers, will form 
five volumes, of ten parts each, and will be fin- 
ished at the end of 1877, to be sold at the 
trifling price of 600 francs. As I remarked 
before, we no longer consider the expense. 
The “Grand Dictionnaire Universel,’* of the 
nineteenth century—at length complete — is 


being sold at 579 francs, in paper covers. It 
a gigantic encyclopedia, in fifteen volume 
that it is impossible to do without when or 
has not got it, and which one does not kno 
where to put when one has it. 

History, philosophy, and science, compose 
vast domain belonging to M. Germer Bailliér 
His happy lot it has been to publish this yes 
the ‘ Synthése Ohimique,” by Berthelot—or 
of those books that honor not only the auth 
and publisher, but which do credit to tl 
country and to the age. M. Fuchs’s work o 
volcanoes, that of M. Vogel on photograph; 
and M. Luys’s treatise on the brain, have cor 
to enrich the International Scientific Librar: 

The same publisher produces every tw 
months a Revwe Philosophique, conducted b 
M. Ch. Ribot, and every quarter the Rev 
Historique, conducted by MM. Monod an 
Fagniez; and we are looking forward to tk 
Revue Géographique M. Ludovic Drapeyro 
has promised us for a New-Year’s gift. 

Religious and political polemics seem to hay 
found refuge with a débutant in book-sellin; 
M. Decaux. In one year this young and ente 
prising publisher has effected great things, an 
obtained a series of considerable successes 
‘La Vraie Marie Antoinette,” by George Av 
nel; ‘Le Prince de Bismarck,” by M. Ant 
nin Proust; ‘Les Fédérés Blanes,” by I 
Edouard Siebecker; ‘‘ Oing Ans aprés,” “A 
sace et la Lorraine aprés Annexion,” by 
Jules Olaretie; ‘‘ Les Prisonniers du 2 Décen 
bre,” by M. Hippolyte Baboux; “ L’Histoi 
Populaire du Consulat, de I’Empire, et d 
Cent Jours,” by M. Hippolyte Magen. 

Grermany.—The epics of 1876—the yes 
which has witnessed the performance at Ba 
reuth of Wagner’s ‘‘ Nibelungen-Festspiel”—g 
back to the old German and Norse time 
which, thanks to W. Jordan, R. Wagner, an 
G. Freytag, are again the fashion, as they we! 
after the War of Liberation. 

The dramatic literature of the year has bee 
of little importance, and it has been quit 
thrown into the shade by the proceedings : 
Baireuth. With the performance of the Nib 
lungenring, if we are to believe the followe1 
of Wagner, begins a new era, not for mus 
only, but also for the drama, The first sketc 
of Wagner’s libretto dates from 1851; th 
complete text was published as early as 186: 
But the ‘ Art-work of the Future” can onl 
be criticised as a vehicle for the commo 
working of all the arts when it has been bod 
ly placed on the boards. That the old Nors 
saga of the Nibelungen Treasure and Siegfrie 
the Dragon-slayer contains a strong dramati 
element has been shown by the numerous dr: 
matic versions it has given rise to: for i 
stance, those of Raupach and Hebbel. Br 
this dramatic element rests essentially upo 
the mighty ethical pathos that the saga cor 
tains—a pathos inferior in greatness to that ¢ 
none of the ancient sagas, while it in terrc 
surpasses them. 7 
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The Roman tragedies of Wilbrant, especially 
his ‘‘ Nero,” have found a successor in the tra- 
sedy of the same name by Martin Greif. The 
author of ‘* Mirza Schaffy,” as his tragedy 
‘Kaiser Paul” was for intelligible reasons 
refused by the Court Theatre, has tried his 
luck with a harmless drama, ‘‘ Alexander in 
Corinth,” an imitation of an old English origi- 
nal. The fashionable rage for the North is 
so prevalent in Germany that the German 
dramatists are driven off the field by Bjérnson 
and Ibsen. i 

Of novels properly so called, ‘‘ Die Ideale 
unserer Zeit,” by Sacher - Masoch; ‘ Ein 
Kampf um Rom,” by Felix Dahn; ‘ Aspasia,” 
by R. Hamerling; and ‘“Sturmflut,” by F. 
Spielhagen, are the most notable. G. Frey- 
tag’s ‘‘ Ahnen,” which in former years has 
regularly added annually a branch to the par- 
ent stem, has halted this year; another 
volume, ‘Marcus Koenig,” is announced. 
Sacher-Masoch made himself a reputation all 
over Germany by his ‘‘Don Juan von Kolo- 
mea;” but also, unfortunately, he wrote the 
‘Venus im Pelz,” and his new novel has more 
of the latter than the former about it. 

The novels of Dahn, the learned Germanist, 
and Hamerling, the philosophical epie poet, 
belong to the class of tales in which, as in 
Eber’s ‘‘ Aegyptische Kénigstochter,” archeo- 
logical erudition, or, as in Wieland’s “ Aristip- 
pus,’’ Greek metaphysics plays almost as great 
a role as the imagination. Dahn’s book is an 
historically correct picture of the struggles be- 
tween Byzantium and the Ostrogoths for the 
dominion of Italy, which are grouped round 
an imaginary hero, ‘the last of the Romans,” 
Oetheeus. Veterans, like Gutzkow, Auerbach, 
Storm, appear again upon the scene. The col- 
lected works of the first named are in course 
of publication: a new tale, “‘ Die Serapions- 
briider,” is advertised. After many “ national- 
liberal” aberrations, Auerbach returns to his 
own field—a field he had better have never 
quitted—in his new “‘ Schwarzwilder Dorfge- 
schichten,” which would be still prettier if he 
had not written the old ones. That minute 
painter of the human heart, Theodor Storm, 
has added a new and lovely leaf to his laurels, 
in the tale ‘“ Aquis Submersus.” Another 
ereat success is the “‘ Bozena” of the Baroness 
Marie Ebner-Eschen, known through her ‘“‘ Er- 
zihlungen,” published last year by Cotta. The 
“‘ Novellen aus Oesterreich”’ of Ferdinand von 
Saar have, with one exception, appeared be- 
fore ; but they are real gems. s 

Unquestionably the greatest success among 
books of travel is Payer’s account of the Aus- 
trian Arctic Expedition. No less than 50,000 
copies are said to have been sold. Wilhelm 
Lang’s “ Transalpinische Studien,” though full 
of information, and Heinrich Noes’s “ Gas- 
teiner Noyellen,” excellent in their way, must 
gs themselves with a more modest suc- 

OSs. 
Two exiles of the year of revolution have 


written a narrative of their experiences in 
foreign parts. O. Hillebrand, who sought an 
asylum in England, declares that England is 
Americanizing. Fr, Knapp, who went to the 
States, warns his emigration-loving country- 
men that America is not Germanizing. 
Among the historical publications of the 
year, not including the publications of numer- 
ous academies and historical associations which 
have only a value as “sources,” the ‘‘ Byzan- 
tinische Geschichte” of the late Gfrérer de- 
serves an honorable place. It has been edited 
by his friend J. B. Weiss. Max Duncker has 
issued ‘‘ Denkwirdigkeiten”’ of the time of 
Frederick the Great and Frederick William 
IlI., from the last of which it appears that 
the French, between 1806 and 1818, extorted 
from the diminished kingdom of Prussia, which 
counted little over 2,000 square miles (German), 
two milliards of francs in money and money’s- 
worth. Wilhelm Oncken has thrown new 
light upon the relations between Prussia and 
Austria in the Wars of Liberation, 1813-715— 
light chiefly derived from the hitherto unused 
state archives of Vienna, and much more fa- 
vorable than former accounts to the Austrian 
court. Upon the recent history of the two 
great German powers two valuable works have 
seen the light: in the one, Ferdinand Fischer 
describes, more in the spirit of a publicist than 
an historian, the state of Prussia at the close of 
the first half of this century. The writer is an 
ardent patriot, but he is fully alive to the mis- 
government of the clerical conservative Re- 
action, The Austrian Freiherr von Helfert 
took a prominent part in most of the events 
which he details in the fourth volume of this 
history of the recent fortunes of the Austrian 
monarchy, and he has had excellent materials to 
work upon: but he is a great deal too lengthy. 
Biography, the history of literature, and 
that of art, have received rich accessions. A 
new volume has come out of the valuable 
** Denkwirdigkeiten” of the former Prussian 
minister, Theodor von Schén, the friend and 
fellow-laborer of Freiherr yon Stein in the 
restoration of Prussia after the Peace of Tilsit. 
The paper-basket of Varnhagen appears to be 
inexhaustible; but it is to be hoped that the 
nineteenth volume of his ‘‘ Ausgewahlte Schrif- 
ten” will be really and truly the last. The 
son of Friedrich von Hurter, once the Presi- 
dent of the Protestant canton of Schaffhausen, 
afterward a ‘vert’ and Imperial Historiog- 
rapher at Vienna, has begun issuing out his 


father’s biography, which promises to give ~ 


much interesting information on the efforts of 
the Ultramontane party in Switzerland and 
Austria. The homely autobiography of the 
Tyrolese’ painter, Karl Blaas, has been edited 
by A. Wolf, to whom biographical literature is 
already indebted for valuable contributions ; 
among others for the discovery of a charming- 
ly naive autobiography of the sixteenth cen- 
tury—that of Lukas Geizkofler, of the Augs- 
burg family of that name. 
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To turn to encyclopedias: the “ Allgemeine 
Deutsche Biographie,” edited by Liliencron 
and Wegele, and the ‘‘ Deutsche Plutarch,” 
which Gottschall edits, and which possesses 
several hundreds of distinguished contribu- 
tors, continue to appear. Wurzbach’s “ Biogra- 
phisches Lexicon des Oesterreichischen Kai- 
serstaats”’ has this year reached the letter 8, 
and the thirty-second volume. It is a truly 
gigantic undertaking for one man, 

To the history of literature belong the pro- 
found commentary on ‘ Faust”—how many 
commentaries are there ?—which that able 
writer on wsthetics, Vischer, has produced—a 
work not very intelligible to any but the ini- 
tiated. As masterpieces of elegant and learned 
oratory should be mentioned the academical 
speeches and addresses which the historian of 
Greece, Ernst Curtius, has collected under the 
title of ‘‘ Alterthum und Gegenwart.” 

At last, but not least, comes philosophy. In 
the ten years after Hegel’s death sadly fallen, 
philosophy has lately taken a new start. But 
in this department, too, the race of great origi- 
nal thinkers is gone, and we are busy cele- 
brating their centenaries: in 1862 Fichte’s, in 
1870 Hegel’s, in 1875 Schelling’s, and in this 
year Herbart’s—the founder of a school of 
philosophical realism in Germany, which of 
all the German schools is most akin to the 
English—in psychology to Locke, in morals 
to Clarke. During the predominance of the 
Schelling-Hegel philosophy, Herbart long stood 
alone; but since the fall of the Hegelian school, 
and the growing study of the empirical sci- 
ences, the Kénigsberg professor has enjoyed 
an ever-increasing number of adherents. The 
most important philosophical productions of 
the year come from the Herbartians: Volk- 
mann’s “‘ Psychologie,” a work as exact as it 
is learned; and the second edition of Lazarus’s 
“Leben der Seele,” one of the most able and 
thorough treatises on psychological questions 
that exist. Lazarus also, in company with 
Steinthal, ranks among the main promoters of 
a new science that owes its origin to Herbart— 
the ‘ Vélkerpsychologie,” which, like Comte’s 
“Sociologie,” recognizes the natural laws in 
the spiritual life of the ‘Volksseele.” The 
last word, of course, is taken in a somewhat 
different sense from that in which Ed. Reich 
employs it in his déearre “Studien tber die 
Volksseele.” Lazarus attributes to the ‘ peo- 
ple,” as a collective whole, a soul only in a 
“figurative,” Reich, on the contrary, in a ‘ lit- 
eral” sense. Besides, the former takes the 
word ‘‘soul”’ in a spiritual, the latter, on the 
contrary, in a material sense, and recommends 
for the improvement of the “souls” of the 
people the “ Crossing of the Races.” In his 
judgment of the different “ Volksseelen” the 
writer is very impartial in regard to his own 
countrymen, the Germans, or rather he is very 
partial against them. He puts them, so far as 
national character goes, below the French 
and the German-Austrians—who, however, be- 


longed to Germany till within the last te 
years—even below the ‘‘noble Czechs an 
Hungarians.” For “ crossing” with the Ge 
man, he recommends the ‘‘ chivalrous Polis 
race.” 

Upon the whole, philosophy shows a decide 
leaning toward empiricism. The starting of 
new journal for Lmpirische Philosophie, an 
E. Dihring’s newest “Philosophie der Wirl 


‘ lichkeit,”” are proofs of this. But, while tk 


philosophers descend from metaphysics to e: 
perience, certain followers of the natural se 
ences seem inclined to set out on metaphysic 
quests. 

Horranp.—In my review of last year I met 
tioned a work that was then on the eve « 
publication—Schimmel’s ‘‘Sinjeur Semeyns. 
an historical novel, in three volumes. TI 
great expectations formed. by critics and rea 
ers have not been disappointed; the book h: 
proved a splendid success. Schimme}’s genit 
has made the glorious times of William I] 
De Ruyter, and Tromp live again, the day 
when Louis XIV. had penetrated into th 
country as far as Utrecht, and the banner > 
the Bourbons was flying from the cathedrs 
where mass was once more said. As in h 
other novels—‘“‘ Mary Hollis,” for instance 
which has been honored by an English tran 
lation—we must admire the author’s dec 
knowledge of the times, his historical chara 
ters, and psychology. 

M. Vosmaer, the chief art-critic, of who: 
French work on Rembrandt a second and eé 
larged edition is going through the press, h: 
issued anew collection of his essays and short 
poems under the title of ‘“‘ Birds of Differe: 
Feathers,” the first “flights” of which appear 
some time ago. Especially the humor of } 
Vosmaer’s earlier essays, slightly tinged wit 
melancholy as they are, reminds us of Hay 
thorne. A conspicuous feature in our noveli 
tic literature of the year was the completic 
of P. van Limburg Brouwer’s collected worl 
of fiction. This author, who died Jong since 
was professor at Leyden, and one of our be 
classical scholars. 

Some volumes of lyrical poems have aj 
peared in the course of 1876, which conta’ 
fair promise for the future. Those of Hold 
a pseudonym, and De Rop, prove that the p 
etic vein that runs through the works of tl 
old and modern painters still contains ore ¢ 
the purest quality. 

An event which may prove propitious to tl 
stage is the leasing of the Amsterdam ar 
Hague Theatre to a company of gentleme 
who intend to influence the actors and the r 
pertory. The literary fertility of this sms 
country makes it impossible even to give tl 
titles of the most important publications r 
lating to the stage and its history, theolog 
and philosophy, history, Oriental and classic 
languages and literature, geography and tra’ 
els, local history and topography, and art. ~ 

Houneary.—In philology, the learned aca 
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mician and professor, Budenz, has produced, 
1 one volume, a grammar of the Mokscha and 
irza-Mordyin languages, and effected a unifi- 
ation of these two dialects, which have been 
itherto separately treated by Finn-Ugrian 
hilologists, such as Ahlqvist (‘‘ Versuch einer 
10kscha - mordwinischen Grammatik, nebst 
‘exten und Worterverzeichniss,” St. Peters- 
urg, 1861) and Wiedemann (‘‘ Grammatik der 
rza-mordwinischen Sprache, nebst einem 
leinen mordwinisch-deutschen und deutsch- 
1ordwinischen Worterbuch,” St. Petersburg, 
865). 

In connection with philology, I may mention 
{. Paul Hunfalvi’s ‘‘ Ethnography of Hun- 
ary,” which treats of the origin of the Magyar 
ace, as well as the early history of the non- 
[agyar population of the country, such as the 
rermans, Slavonians, Roumanians, Armenians, 
rypsies, and Jews, the latter in their quality of 
itegral parts of the crown of St. Stephen, a 
roceeding which deserves approbation, since 
2e ethnological conditions of these last-named 
ationalities have been already amply treated 
y Roéssler, Hiufle, Miklosich, and Ozoernig. 

Dramatic literature can boast of two eminent 
roducts: ‘‘ Milton,” by Maurice J6kai, a work 
efective in dramatic construction, but thor- 
ughly poetic; and ‘ Ishkariot,’ a Biblical 
ragedy, by the young Anthony Varady. A 
yfty and poetic mind pervades the dramatic 
oem, “The Day of Judgment” (‘Az itélet 
apja”), by Baron Ivor Kaas. The greater 
art of the products of dramatic literature are 
omposed to supply daily demand. 

Fiction is represented only by our genius, 
faurice Jékai. To him we are indebted for 
The Comedians of Life” (‘Az élet komé- 
iasai”), a social novel, ‘‘ The Lunatic of De- 
reczen”’ (“A debreczeni lundtikus”’), an in- 
sresting and humorous tale, and ‘‘ To the North 
ole” (‘ Egész az ésszaki pdlusig ”’), a fantastic 
ovel in the style of Jules Verne. 

Essays on literary history are mostly pub- 
shed in periodicals. As separate volumes, 
re find “The Ballads of Arany” (‘‘ Arany 
alladai”), expounded by Augustus Greguss ; 
‘History of our Literature, 1711-72” (“‘ Irodal- 
1uuk térténete, 1711-72), written with great 
are by Joseph Szinnyei, junior; and ‘‘ The 
‘wo Kisfaludy ” (‘A két Kisfaludy”’), by Thom- 
s Szana, of which the latter describes two in- 
eresting individuals in Hungarian literature, 
iz., Alexander Kisfaludy, one of the most. 
minent representatives of erotic poetry, and 
Jharles Kisfaludy, the founder of Hungarian 
omedy. The valuable work of Francis Toldy, 
‘A Manual to Hungarian Poetry” (‘‘A ma- 
yar kéltészet kézikényve”), is only a second 
nd enlarged edition of the original book. 
Turning to history, 1 may begin with the 
ublications of the Academy, which, edited by 
special committee, mostly refer to the investi- 
ation of our original resources. That commit- 
ee, presided over by Bishop Horvath, the emi- 
ent historiographer of this country, enjoys an 
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annual subsidy of 50,000 florins from the Goy- 
ernment, and unites our best scholars on the 
field of historical resources. The publications 
called ‘‘ Monumenta Hungaria Historica” con- 
sist of two different groups, those relating to 
parliamentary matters, and the “ Acta Extera.” 
In the past year came out the following note- 
worthy work: ‘ Diplomatic Monuments of the 
Time of the Anjou Dynasty,” by Prof. Gusta- 
vus Wenzel, extending from 1370-1426 ; ‘‘ Dip- 
lomatic Monuments from the Time of our Great 
King Mathias Corvinus,” edited by Ivan Nagy 
and Baron Albertus Nydry, comprising the 
time between 1458-70. As particularly in- 
teresting, I have to mention ‘‘ The Correspond- 
ence of Nicolaus Oléh,” published by Bishop 
Arnold [polyi, a book which throws an essen- 
tial light upon one of the most interesting pe- 
riods of Hungarian history. Nicolaus Ol4h 
was a private secretary of Queen Maria, the 
wife of our unfortunate King Ludovic IL., 
who fell at the disastrous battle of Mohacs. 
Queen Maria having been obliged to emi- 
grate after the Turkish occupation of Hunga- 
ry, her secretary, N. Olah, followed her, with 
a noble attachment, to the Netherlands, and 
the correspondence which he kept up, from 
that country, with his friends in Hungary, is 
rich in details concerning the diplomatic trans- 
actions of those times between Charles V., 
Ferdinand I., and Clement VII. We get 
from these letters an insight into the great 
panic which Europe experienced with regard 
to the Turks; but, at the same time, we see 
how mutual rivalry and total ignorance of facts 
stood in the way of an energetic and combined 
defense. Bishop Ipolyi’s book, comprising 621 
letters in Latin, fully deserves the attention of 
foreign scholars. 

This year the congress for prehistoric ar- 
chology and ethnology held its eighth meet- 
ing, at Buda-Pesth. England was represented 
by Messrs. Franks, Evans, and Grote; France, 
Sweden, Denmark, Italy, Belgium, Germany, 
Holland, and the different provinces of ancient 
Poland, sent their most distinguished savants 
to our capital; Vienna, Russia proper, and 
Roumania, were absent. The principal feature 
of the congress was a noble exhibition of the 
most important prehistoric remains found in 
Hungary, which gave a correct idea of the dif- 
ferent types of Hungarian finds. 

Iraty.—Guasti, of Prato, near Florence, has 
recently published the forty-sixth and forty- 
seventh portions of the monumental “ Storia 
dell’ Arte Cristiana nei primi otto secoli della 
Chiesa,” by Father Raffaele Garrucci, of the 
Company of Jesus. These two portions com- 
plete the third folio volume, which treats of 
miniatures and painted glass. The fourth vol- 
ume is now commencing, which will describe 
the mosaics. This work is now about half fin- 
ished, and all those persons who are engaged 
in the history of art ought to express the de- 
sire that it may be carried on to the end; they 
should also give it their best encouragement. 
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Some of Father Garrucci’s opinions may be dis- 
puted, and some of his interpretations may 
seem somewhat arbitrary; and it would have 
been as well had the illustrations been strict 
fac-similes, and not undergone any arrangement 
whatever; but this fault is not for a moment 
to be weighed against the immense archeologi- 
cal erudition of Father Garrucci, the great im- 
portance of some of the illustrations, which are 
now for the first time given to the world in 
his book, and the subtile ingenuity of some of 
his remarks; above all, there is the very solid 
and important fact that never, until now, has 
so rich or so interesting a collection. of ma- 
terials been brought together to illustrate Chris- 
tian art from the earliest ages of the Church. 
This work, to which all the great libraries of 
Europe have subscribed, will, when complete, 
contain one hundred parts in folio, and the 
price will be five hundred francs, 

From Naples we have received the first part 
of another archzological work, ‘‘ Le Rovine di 
Pompej;”’ the illustrations are drawn and en- 
graved by Giuseppe Solari and Eugenio Leone. 
This work, when finished, will contain upward 
of a thousand woodcuts, distributed through 
sixty sheets of letter-press. The present speci- 
men-number does not give promise of much 
learning; but it is, at all events, well illus- 
trated, the objects are carefully described, and 
the book will be suitable to general readers, on 
account of the cuts and of the extreme, almost 
elementary, clearness of the explanations. 

Two excellent archeological monographs, in 
quarto, have recently appeared: one of them, 
“T Sigilli Antichi Romani raccolti e publicati 
da Vittorio Poggi,” with eleven pages of illus- 
tration; the other, “‘ Le Antiche Lapidi di Ber- 
gamo descritte ed illustrate dal Canonico Gio- 
vanni Finazzi.” Both of them are works of 
solid erudition and conscientious labor. 

In this place I must especially mention the 
last volume in quarto of the “‘ Documenti di 
Storia Italiana,” published by the Historical 
Commission of, Tuscany, Umbria, and the 
Marches. I must not omit the first volume in 
quarto of the ‘‘ Biblioteca Historica Italiana,” 
published in an elegant form by the Lombard 
Historical Society. It has an instructive pref- 
ace, written by A. Cerruti; and it also con- 
tains chronicles and historical monographs. 

Last year I announced the first volume of 
the ‘Storia della Diplomazia della Corte di 
Savoia,” by Domenico Carutti. This eminent 
historian, who is a member of the Council of 
State at Rome, has now lately given to the 
world the second volume of the work. This 
volume treats of the events of 160163, that is 
to say, the stormy period for the House of Sa- 
voy during the reigns of Charles Emanuel 
I., of Victor Amadeus I., and of Madama Reale. 
Ser. Carutti always goes for his materials to 
trustworthy sources, and turns to the best ac- 
count the dispatches of embassadors.~ 

Almost at the same time that Sgr. Bianchi is 
introducing us, through his most inestimable 
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work, to the treasures of the Piedmontese a 
chives, two archivists of Venice, Sgr. F. Tod 
rini, and Sgr. Bartolomeo Cecchetti, the prese 
excellent keeper of the Venetian Archives, ha’ 
given to the world an account of the archiv 
under their care, in a volume which is wort! 
of all commendation. It is entitled ‘“L’A 
chivio di Stato in Venezia nel Decennio 186: 
76.” It gives evidence of the immense intere 
possessed by the mass of historical pape 
which are kept in Venice, and it also bea 
witness to the care and pains that have be 
bestowed upon them since the deliverance 
Venice from the Austrian yoke. 

It is thus that Sgr. Domenico Berti, deputy 
Parliament, and also Professor of History 
Philosophy at the University of Rome, has 
last given to the world, for the jirst time, : 
exact and complete copy of the ‘ Proces 
Originale di Galileo Galilei,” with an excelle 
commentary upon thesame. Certain orthod 
critics, who have not seen the work, have pr 
cipitately declared that the announcement 
this book is merely an Italian hoax. The san 
author, some months previously, published 
perfect model of an historical monograph, u 
der the title of ‘‘ Oopernico e le Vicende d 
Sistema Copernicano in Italia nella secon 
meta del Secolo XVI™ e nella prima d 
XVII.” Thus the two grand characters | 
Copernicus and of Galileo are both faithful 
delineated in these eloquent and masterly hi 
tories by the same writer. 

Among the best works of history that ha‘ 
appeared in the course of the present year 
the first volume of a very important work, | 
Prof. Bartolomeo Malfatti. It is entitled ‘ In 
peratori e Papi ai Tempi della Signoria d 
Franchi in Italia.” Immense labor has be« 
bestowed upon this first volume; it is writt 
in the highest style of criticism, and every pai 
bears the impress of impartiality. I must al: 
mention the recent numbers of the alwa; 
attractive ‘‘ Cronistoria dell’ Indipenden: 
Italiana,” by our aged but still indefatigab 
and illustrious historian, Cesare Cantt; ar 
the eighth edition of Sgr. Amari’s celebrat« 
work, entitled ‘‘ La Guerra del Vespro Sicil 
ano,” with many important additions and co 
rections, which may now be considered ; 
final. 

All that can be said on the whole of Italie 
publications is, that the book-trade in Ital 
seems to be growing more and more bris. 
owing to several circumstances, which may | 
briefly summed up as follows: first, the gene 
al awakening of Italy ; secondly, the numbe 
of publishers, which is always on the increase 
thirdly, the public becomes more eager aft 
new works; fourthly, there are authors wk 
are content to receive a nominal price for the 
work, sometimes they are content to rece 
nothing at all, and sometimes they even gla 
pay the expense of publication, for the so. 
pleasure of seeing their book well got up, an 


brought out by a good publisher. It isseldo 
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indeed, that a publisher is to be found who, 
like Maisner, of Milan, is inclined to make 
an outlay of 20,000 francs on one large volume 
in quarto, with illustrations, containing the 
learned narrative by Prof. Enrico Giglioli of 
his great scientific voyage round the world in 
the Magenta. The work deserves to take its 
place among the best standard works of travel. 
It has been edited with the utmost care. The 
ethnological introduction which Prof. Paolo 
Mantegazza has prefixed increases the value 
of this book, which may be pronounced to be 
the most important work that has appeared 
this year. 

Although it would be difficult to point out, 
amid this mass of books, a single one that could 
be called a work of first-class originality and 
merit, yet I can conscientiously aver that none 
of these publications can be styled common- 
place: each one has its own characteristics, and 
has its own individual merits. Thus, among 
the novels, there are several in which there is 
much to appreciate and to admire. 

In dramatic and in lyric poetry Italian au- 
thors have not been idle during 1876. The 
year has given us our earliest printed copies of 
several dramas by authors who just now are 
enjoying popularity. 

Political excitement has more or less sub- 
sided; accordingly our poets have recently en- 
joyed more favor than has been bestowed on 
them for some years past. Italy’s former love 
of art has revived, and has partly expressed 
itself in the care shown by the editors of sev- 
eral poetical collections. 

Norway.—The present year has not been 
rich in literary productions. In belles-lettres 
there is nothing deserving mention. Turning 
to historical literature, I may mention that the 
edition of the many and important historical 
and philological essays of the late Prof. P. A. 
Munch, by Dr. Gustav Storm, has been recent- 
ly finished with-the publication of the fourth 
volume. 

In theology merit to be named the Rev. E. 
F. B. Horn’s book ‘On Atonement and Justi- 
fication,” and the Rey. A. O. Bang’s learned 
essay ‘‘ On the Historical Reality of the Resur- 
rection of Christ.” The first of these works 
has provoked several protests from the strictly 
orthodox party, as it in several respects clashes 
with the old Lutheran dogmas, but his views 
have been defended by the author himself, not 
without talent, and have also found approval 
in the eyes of several authorities. 

In law, Prof. Aschehoug continues his im- 
portant work, ““ Norges oftentlige Ret” (‘On 
the Norwegian Constitution and Govern- 
ment”), and Prof. Ingstad has written an es- 
say on the study of Roman law, in which he 

also treats of the present state of that study in 
Sig deer 

Axel Blytt has produced a Jearned essay (in 
bens English language) ‘‘On the Immigration 
of the Norwegian Flora,” which, as it de- 

Rapin; ‘has attracted much attention in foreign 
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countries; Dr. A. S. Guldberg, a work ‘On 
the Theory of Determinants; ” ©. de Seue 
(in German), a treatise, ‘‘ Windrosen des siid- 
lichen Norwegens.” The last work is printed 
as a programme of the university. 

The renowned mathematician, Prof. O. J. 
Broch, has made a most important contribution 
to the knowledge of his native country in his 
new book, entitled ‘“‘The Kingdom of Nor- 
way and the Norwegian People.” This work, 
which also appears in French translation, has 
been provoked by the Exhibition at Brus- 
sels. 

Porrugat.—tIn ten months we have had 
ninety translations. The ‘ Vida Infernal” of 
Gaboriau side by side with the “‘ Cartas a um 
Sceptico” of Balmes; the ‘ Historia e Mila- 
gres da Virgem de Lourdes” of Lasserre in 
front of the “ Historia dos Coitadinhos Oe- 
lebres”? of H. Kock. Here are the two cur- 
rents of the new literature, which are still the 
illustrations of our manners andcustoms. On 
one side the Ultramontane school publishes 
the “Syllabus Justificado” and the ‘ Egre- 
ja Triumphante”’ of Maupier, multiplies the 
number of catechisms and prayer-books, issues 
new editions of the works of the old mystic 
authors; on the other side, a literary party, 
without name and without character, translates 
immoral romances, and makes detestable verses 
full of profanity and caricatures of the most 
sacred things. 

Of original worksI cannot cite many. The 
“ Douro Illustrado,” by the Viscount de Villa 
Maior, is considered by competent authorities 
as up to the mark of the author’s capacity : he 
is known by his studies and writings respect- 
ing viniculture; but the present is more a trea- 
tise on curiosities and statistics than a work of 
science. Prof. A. A. d’Aguiar, who was the 
Portuguese Commissioner to the Exhibition of 
Wines in London, has already published part 
of his lectures on agriculture. They created 
for him adversaries and heart-burnings. This 
was to be expected, for Senhor d’Aguiar is a 
man distinguished for science, conscientious- 
ness, and honesty, and, moreover, speaks what 
he thinks. His lectures, which made so great 
an impression when spoken, lose nothing of 
their expressiveness in a printed form. 

In the section of belles-lettres, the reaction 
against the extravagance of the French style 
begins to operate; the romances of Julio-Diniz 
serve for an example. Pedro Ivo, Bento Mo- 
reno, two noms de plume, figure on the title- 
pages of notable books. The first, who was 
already known by his ‘‘ Contos,” has now 
published ‘* O Sello da Roda,” and Bento Mo- 
reno has issued the ‘‘Comedia do Campo,” 
pictures of manners, scenes in the Minho, small 
unaffected stories, admirably, nay, adorably 
narrated. 

A. Sarmento has also published the ‘“‘ Contos 
do Soalheiro,” an estimable work, in which is 
found a rich collection of proverbs, adages, 
idiotisms, and popular Portuguese phrases, as 
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well as a description of the customs and su- 
perstitions of our people. 

Dona Maria Amalia Vaz de Carvalho, the 
authoress of the ‘“‘ Vozes do Ermo,” is already 
known among us not only as a poetess of dis- 
tinction, but also as a prose-writer of eminence. 
There is not one of the Portuguese ladies who 
aspire to literary honors able to compete with 
her. The ‘“ Vozes do Ermo ” is the only book 
of verses which I consider I ought to particu- 
larize. 

I desist from mentioning some agreeable 
books of travels, as well as some pleasing 
poems of small importance. ; 

In dramatic literature, excepting the drama, 
‘Os Lazaristas,” of A. Ennes, there has not 
appeared anything worthy of notice. This 
drama is not only a work of propaganda against 
the Jesuits, but must be rated, when we set 
aside a few slight blemishes, a true production 
of art. 

Theophilo Braga, a workman of untiring 
industry, has issued the ‘ Anthologia Portu- 
gueza,” the ‘‘Manual da Litteratura Portu- 
gueza,” the ‘‘ Grammatica Comparada da Lin- 
gua Portugueza,” and also published the 
‘‘Cancioneiro do Vaticano.” All these works 
are commendable. 

Sparmy.—A tendency is to be observed in 
Spain to foster the study of science by estab- 
lishing it on a more solid foundation, and one 
more in accordance with modern ideas. This 
has continued in the present year almost to a 
greater extent than informer ones. The estab- 
lishment of new literary centres and scientific 
periodicals, the foreign books which are con- 
tinually translated, and the excellent literary 
reviews which appear, show us that the Span- 
ish public is becoming anxious to learn and 
favor studies of all kinds. 

For many years French books have been the 
only channel through which foreign ideas and 
scientific impulses have entered Spain. There 
is a great change at the present time. <A large 
number of books are translated directly from 
German and English, most of them of a scien- 
tifie kind; and they meet with a ready sale, 
which would not have been the case twenty 
years ago. Among them may be mentioned 
Mackeldy’s “Studies of Roman Law,” Momm- 
sen’s “‘ History of Rome,” Draper’s ‘ Science 
and Religion,” besides works of Hegel, Kant, 
and the Greek philosophers, which have been 
translated and greatly commented upon lately. 
One of the reasons which have contributed to 
make these studies popular in Spain is, that 
the best Spanish literary journals publish a 
special foreign correspondence direct from the 
European literary centres. These facts clearly 
prove that the Spanish public is becoming more 
alive to the advantages of private enterprise ; 
there is, undoubtedly, progress, though, if com- 
pared with the modern life of other ‘nations, 
theresultis poor. Literary writings are scanty, 
and the country is going through one of those 
periods which generally come before 4 renais- 
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sance, as has been the case in Germany and 
Italy; unfortunately, however, in Spain the 
southern character predominates in a great de- 
gree, and destroys most part of the other ad- 
vantages. One instance of this is furnished 
by the debates held at the Ateneo of Madrid, 
a neutral ground on which celebrities of every 
school meet to discuss every kind of subject. 
The debates of this year have been held on im- 
portant social problems, and also to discuss 
whether it would be advisable to have the pro- 
tection of the Government for certain literary 
productions. The orators have enchanted their 
audiences by their eloquence, without, how- 
ever, convincing them; for the ideas which 
they supportin religion, philosophy, and social 
science, possess so eclectic a tendency that it 
is not easy for half a dozen individuals to agree 
in a concrete solution. 

Such is the general aspect of the intellectual 
life of 1866. The books which have appeared 
during the year have been few, and none of 
any great importance. 

Swepen.—The prosperity, which in a mate- 
rial point of view has been the result of abun- 
dant harvests and progress in all the depart- 
ments of commerce and industry, has naturally 
exercised a beneficial influence on the book- 
market. The number of original works is, 
however, not very large; translations, on the 
other hand, are more numerous ‘The latter, 
with a few exceptions, must here be omitted. - 

To turn to philosophy, there has been pub- 
lished the first installment of a selection of S. 
Grubbe’s works. Grubbe was Professor of 
Philosophy at the University of Upsala, and as 
a stylist he ranks among our greatest authors. 
This work is published by A. Nybleus, who, 
in “ Den filosofiska Forskningen i Sverige fran 
slutet af adertonde arhundradet” (‘‘ Philosoph- 
ical Researches in Sweden from the end of the 
Eighteenth Century”’), and other books, has 
proved himself not only a learned inquirer, 
but a master of the art of writing in a clear 
and popular style. Another volume of great 
interest is G. Bring’s ‘‘ Immanuel Kants For- 
hallande till den filosofiska Teologien” (‘‘I, 
Kant’s Relation to Philosophie Theology ”’). 

The researches in Swedish history have not 
produced any great results this year. 

The interest taken in fine arts and their his- 
tory has been increasing, especially since the 
opening of the new National Museum, simul- 
taneously with the great exhibition of produc- 
tions of art and industry in Stockholm, 1866. 
In consequence, the time seems to have ar- 
rived for producing an art-journal—an idea — 
that was realized two years ago. L. Dietrich- 
son is the editor; contributions have been fur- 
nished by Prof. Nyblom, Ljunggren, and oth- 
ers, and the artistic part of the work has been — 
provided for by engaging the services of dis- 
tinguished etchers, Unger, Klaus, Lowenstam. 
Dr. Fr. Sander has this year completed a 
work relating to its valuable collection of 
pictures, under the title of ‘‘ Nationalmuseum, 
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bidrag till tafle galleriets historia” (‘ The 
National Museum, Contributions to the His- 
tory of the Picture Gallery’’), based on care- 
fulresearches. The productions of the modern 
pictorial art of the North are represented by 
‘¢ Nordiska milares taflor” (‘‘ Pictures by 
Northern Painters”’), with an explanatory text; 
and the exhibition of the works of Egron 
Lundgren (the painter in water-colors so high- 
ly esteemed in England), which ‘had the hon- 
or of numbering the Queen of England among 
its exhibitors, together with our present exhi- 
bition of industrial productions of art—proofs 
that the fine arts are cultivated in Sweden. 

The Swedish literature has this year been en- 
riched with a most valuable collection of po- 
ems, written by C.D. af Wirsén. These songs, 
pervaded as they are by a- mournful tone, 
through which, however, glimmers forth a man- 
ly trust that is based on Christian principles, 
carry the reader into a poetical atmosphere, 
which reminds him of that which surrounds B. 
E. Malmstrém’s best productions. 

Rossta.—The literature of Russia for the 
year seems barren. The continuation of what 
is so far a really great novel, still unfinished, 
Count Leo Tolstoi’s ‘‘ Anna Karenina,” is all 
Russia can boast of. What is, perhaps, the 
greatest production of the year has not yet suc- 
ceeded in satisfying the censorship, and is still 
retained in the printing-office, the important 
work of Prince Vasiltchikof, “Land Tenure 
and Agriculture.” Turgeneff appears in one 
short tale only, ““The Watch,” in which he 
shows all his old pathos. Moved by the Bul- 
garian horrors, he sent to one of the Russian 
newspapers a short poem—a vision of a game 
of croquet at Windsor—which, in its half- 
dozen stanzas, gave a more impressive picture 
than any Russian poem which has appeared for 
years. Fortunately his pen has not been idle, 
and a new novel, longer than most of his for- 
mer works, ‘‘ Nov’,” is now in course of publi- 
cation. Dostoiefsky has devoted all his force, 
not to works of art or to realistic novels, but 
to his serial, ‘‘ The Journal of an Author,” half 
autobiographical and half critical, on society 
and politics. The poems and dramas of the 
late Count Alexis Tolstoi have been collected 
and published; Stchedrin (Soltykof) has given 
us some new satirical sketches, ‘‘ Conservative 
Talk; ” and Pypin has begun a series of studies 
on the history of Russian literature, which are 
already good and promise to be better. Be- 
yond this we find nothing but the productions 
of third-rate writers—a play or two, some 
slight though graceful verses, and a few novels, 
occasionally of merit. Such things are pub- 
lished and are read because the Russian read- 
ing public is growing larger, and must, some- 
how, be satisfied. To supplement the defi- 
ciency of native talent, now, as once before in 
Russian literary history, translations of the 
best contemporary authors are in vogue, and 
are becoming more and more the staple of some 
of the magazines, 
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In poetry the event of the year has been the 
republication of the poems and dramas of 
Count Alexis Tolstoi. This edition, while 
containing many things that were scattered 
through the pages of periodicals, is not com- 
plete, in the sense that it does not contain some 
poems which the censorship would forbid from 
their political satire, and some which were 
never intended for publication, but only for 
the amusement of friends, being caricatures 
of men of the time, or full of Rabelaisian hu- 
mor. 

The strong point with the Russian literature 
of 1876, as tor many years of late, is in history 
and historical material. Of the latter, three 
journals deserve a special mention for their 
general as well as their historical interest, the 
memoirs of Michael Garnofsky, of Madame 
Passek, and of Baron Rosen. Garnofsky was 
an artillery colonel, who was for many years 
the overseer of the houses, villas, and glass- 
works, of, Prince Potemkin in St. Petersburg ; 
and during the frequent absences of the prince 
from the capital had charge of all his affairs, 
not only those of property, but of various com- 
missions, and business at the court and with 
people in near relations to the Empress Cath- 
erine, as also with various ministries and de- 
partments of the Government. Potemkin con- 
sidered him as his right hand, all houses in St. 
Petersburg were open to him, and he was on 
intimate terms with many of. the leading men 
of the epoch. They are written in a clear and 
business-like but lively style, and extend from 
1786 to 1790. ‘The Recollections of Madame 
Passek,” of which a small portion had already 
been printed, begins with the accession of 
the Empress Catherine II., and extends to - 
1812. The recollections concern rather the 
writer herself and her immediate acquaintanves 
than political affairs in general, although they 
are full of valuable references. The publica- 
tion of the memoirs of Baron Rosen is a new 
proof of the great interest which the present 
generation takes in all that concerns the De- 
cembrists, that band of noble and enthusiastic 
young men who endeavored to prevent Nich- 
olas from ascending the throne in 1825, and to 
force upon Russia a free government. Another 
interesting contribution to historical literature, 
for it covers and attempts to decide many 
knotty points, is ‘‘The French in Moscow in 
1812,” by D. N. Popof. the writer has care- 
fully studied the whole literature of the sub- 
ject, and many diaries and papers which have 
never been published, and gives us full mate- 
rials to judge for ourselves how and why Mos- 
cow was burned. 

. Among other historical publications should 
be noted the ‘Relations of Russia with the 
European Powers before the War of 1815,” by 
A. Popof; the second and third volumes of the 
new edition of the “Complete Collection of 
Russian Laws,” etc., which extend to 1723; 
the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth vol- 
umes of the “Collection of the Russian Histori-_ 
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cal Society ;” the second and third volumes 
of the “ Russian Historical Library ;” the 
eighth and ninth volumes of the ‘‘ Archives of 
Prince Vorontzof;” the ‘History of Tver,” 
by Borzakofsky ; the ‘“‘ Embassy to England in 
1600 of Gregory Mikulin;” the ‘Historical 
Value of Russian Brigand Songs,” by N. Ari- 
stof; the fifth volume of F. Bienemann’s “ Briefe 
und Urkunden zur Geschichte Livlands,” from 
1558 to 1562; and Johann Renner’s “ Livlin- 
dische Historien.” 

From history to politics the transition is easy. 
The chief works in this division are, the third 
volume of Prof. Marten’s “Collection of -Rus- 
sian Treaties and Conventions,” which includes 
the treaties with Austria from 1808 to 1815; 
the second volume of Prof. Gradovsky’s ‘‘ Ger- 
man Constitution;” ‘Sketch of the History 
and Dogmas of International Law,” by A. N. 
Stoyanof ; and J. Keussler’s ‘‘ Communal Prop- 
erty and Emancipation.” 

In geographical and scientific literature there 
is not much to speak of. 

The profound work of J. R. Aspelin, on 
“Finnio-Ugric Archeology,” deserves special 
mention, although published in Finnish. As it 
is profusely illustrated, it may be useful even 
to those ignorant of that language. 

LITERATURE, Enetisu. The extent to 
which the best literature of England and 
America is interchanged has been referred to 
in the article LrreraturE anp Literary Proe- 
RESS, with a notice of some of the principal 
English works republished in the United States. 
In the present article, consequently, mention 
is chiefly made of books not yet reproduced 
in American editions. And among these, the 
mass of compiled and ephemeral publications 
call for no particular notice. It is true that there 
is some risk in this rather wholesale and sum- 
mary judgment, and it may prove to have been 
presumptuous in respect of some authors thus 
passed by, but the purpose of these reviews is 
not so much criticism as the record of con- 
temporary estimates of literature, to note 
what books did in fact make an impression on 
the public, rather than to express our judgment 
as to what books ought to have been honored 
with the public approval. 

Porrry.—In the higher order of creative 
literary art, England had not much to show 
during the last year. The laureate put forth 
another tragedy. ‘‘Harold,” regarded as a 
poem, will not discredit Mr. Tennyson, though 
it can add nothing to his fame; as a drama, 
while free from some of the faults of his 
‘Queen Mary,” it is equally deficient in dra- 
matic vitality. Mr. Browning gave us a vol- 
ume with the enigmatic title ‘‘ Pacchiarotto, 
and how he worked in Distemper, and Other 
Poems.” The leading piece is meant as “a 
fable for critics,” but the critics for whom it is 
meant are less likely to wince under his satire 
than to point to the poem as a confirmatory 
instance of what they have alleged against the 
poet. Mr. Browning must be content to sing 
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for the initiated, and, if his “fit audience” 
proves to be also very ‘“‘few,” to put up with 
it as ‘‘ the best his circumstance allows.” The 
chief poetical sensation of the year was the dis- 
covery by Mr. Swinburne and the republica- 
tion of “Joseph and his Brethren,” a drama 
by Charles Wells, published forty years ago, 
neglected and forgotten, but pronounced by 
Mr. Swinburne to be worthy of comparison 
with the plays of Shakespeare. What adds to 
the surprising features of the case is the fact 
that the author whose work thus failed to gain 
public attention is still living to enjoy his late- 
blossoming reputation, a reputation which will 
not come up to the height of Mr. Swinburne’s 
praise, but will make some amends for his pre- 
vious total failure. The usual quota of minor 
poetry has appeared, but nothing that will ex- 
cite more than a limited and temporary inter- 
est. Perhaps next to the case of Mr. Wells 
and his drama in interest is the identification 
of what had been supposed to be genuine old 
ballads as the work of an eccentric clergyman 
lately deceased, the Rev. Robert Stephen Haw- 
ker. One of his ballads deceived so keen- 
sighted a judge as Lord Macaulay. The name of 
Mr. Hawker has been brought before the public 
in an unpleasant way by a biography in which 
his memory is by no means honored, but 
which the public have reason to consider as 
more discreditable to the author than to the 
subject. 

Novets.—In the department of prose fiction, 
the best is disappointing. Nobody but George 
Eliot could have written ‘ Daniel Deronda,” 
but it has not raised nor even sustained her 
great reputation. Mr. William Black’s ‘‘Mad- 
cap Violet” is scarcely inferior to Ais best. 
As in his previous novels, the plot is open to 
exception, and some of his characters seem to 
approach the extreme of human possibility, if 
they do not overstep the modesty of Nature. 
But with whatever drawbacks, the power of 
his genius is incontestable. Mr. R. D. Black- 
more’s “ Cripps the Carrier” is not a produc- 
tion that can add anything to the credit of the 
author of ‘‘ Lorna Doone” and of “ Alice Lor- 
raine,” however superior to the average novel. 
“The Hand of Ethelberta,” by Mr. Thomas 
Hardy, comes nearer to doing justice to his 
recognized position among literary artists. Mr. 
Justin McCarthy’s tale, “‘ Dear Lady Disdain,” 
is well conceived and worked out with his 
ugual firmness of hand. ‘The Dilemma,’ by 
Colonel Chesney, author of ‘The Battle of 
Dorking,” besides its high merits as a fiction, 
presents striking pictures of the Sepoy mutiny 
in India. “The Atonement of Leam Dundas,” 
by Mrs. Linn Linton, takes a very high place 
among sensational novels, in fact, almost rises 
into a higher realm of fiction. Mrs. Oliphant’s 
last two novels, ‘‘ The Curate in Charge,” and 
“Phoebe Junior, a Last Chronicle of Carling-. 
ford,” are in her best style, which is a very 
good style indeed. ‘Thomas Wingfold, Cu-— 
rate,” by Dr. George Macdonald, in a very — 
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different style, is an advance in respect to ar- 
tistic power upon his previous productions. 
‘* Rose Turquand,” by Ellice Hopkins, and “‘ The 
Master of Riverswood,” by Mrs. Arthur Lewis, 
are productions of much promise, assuming 
them to be by new writers. A considerable 
list might be made out of fictions that attain 
to a respectable mediocrity of merit, and to 
something more than that in single features, 
but to what end? 

History anp Brograpay.—The completion 
of Mr. EK. A. Freeman’s ‘ History of the Nor- 
man Oonquest of England ”’ is a matter of con- 
gratulation. Mr. Freeman is not a master of 
narration or of description. He is not what 
is termed an eloquent historian. But for clear 
exposition, placing the reader in the points of 
view from which he can best see the subject 
in all its parts, he stands in the first rank, and 
his work, we believe, is a permanent addition 
to the masterpieces of English literature. 
Prof. George Rawlinson has published his 
“Seventh Great Oriental Monarchy: History 
of the Sassanians,” continuing, with undimin- 
ished grasp of learning and critical sagacity, 
to embody the results of recent Oriental inves- 
tigations. The series is completed, bringing 
Oriental history down to the era from which 
modern history dates. Dean Stanley’s third 
series of “‘ Lectures on the History of the Jew- 
ish Church” expounds a portion of the Jewish 
annals, the dryness of which, as commonly 
treated, makes it by no means attractive to any 
but very inquisitive investigators. But noth- 
ing can resist the magic of Dean Stanley’s en- 
thusiasm. Whatever he touches turns up an 
interesting side, or is made to appear interest- 
ing by virtue of some association or sugges- 
tion caught by his fertile mind and brought 
into relation with it. His mild and concilia- 
tory attitude of mind toward all forms of doc- 
trine, and hospitality to new ideas, are also ex- 
hibited, if possible, more than in his previous 
productions. Part I. of a “History of the 
Moslems, from the Ninth to the Nineteenth 
Century,” by Henry H. Howorth, is the be- 
ginning of an important work. ‘Islam under 
the Arabs,” by Major R. D. Osborn, deals 
with an interesting topic that needed elucida- 
tion. ‘The Keclesiastical History of Ireland,” 
by W. D. Killen, D. D., treats the subject 
from a Presbyterian point of view. Mr. Leslie 
Stephen’s “ History of English Thought in the 
Highteenth Century ” is a philosophical review 
rather than a history of events. It is the fruit 
of earnest study by one who is himself an ad- 
vanced thinker. ‘‘The English Bible; an Jix- 

ternal and Critical History of the Various Eng- 

lish Translations of the Scriptures,” ete., by 
the late Dr. John Eadie, can hardly be said to 
add to what has been before published on the 
subject. It is a convenient compilation of the 
known facts, with some considerations in favor 
of the revision of the authorized version. 


__ Several biographical works of historical value 
have appeared. The “Life of William Earl of © 
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Shelburne,” in three volumes, has been com- 
pleted. ‘Political and Military Episodes from 
the Life and Correspondence of the Rt. Hon. 
John Burgoyne,” by E. B. Fonblanque, will 
enlarge the ideas of those whose only knowl- 
edge of the subject is, that he surrendered at 
Saratoga. The ‘‘ Memoir of Earl Spencer,” bet- 
ter known as Lord Althorp, the leader of the 
House of Commons by which the Reform Bill 
of 1832 was passed, is interesting as a biogra- 
phy, and valuable as a memorial of an impor- 
tant political epoch. The “ Life of Lord Pal- 
merston,” by the Hon. Evelyn Ashley, throws 
light on a more recent period of political his- 
tory. ‘Syria and Egypt under the Last Five 
Sultans of Turkey ” are exhibited in a striking 
light in the ‘‘ Experiences during Fifty Years 
of Mr. Consul-General Barker,” by his son, 
Of works in Literary and General Biography 
the most important during the year was the 
“Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay,” by G. 
O. Trevelyan, which, if a cordial reception 
by the public can guarantee fame, promises to 
be a permanent addition to English literature. 
Of great and varied but painful interest is the 
“Memoirs of Robert William Haydon.” Mr. 
John Forster’s “‘ Life of Swift,” of which great 
expectations were authorized by the first vol- 
ume, is left a fragment by the lamented death 
of the author. ‘‘ William Whewell: an Ac- 
count of his Writings, with Selections from 
his Scientific and Literary Correspondence,” 
by I. Todhunter, commemorates a man who 
held a great place in the public view, and who 
in point of ability and acquirements was worthy 
of his position. Other works in this depart- 
ment of writing are: ‘Life and Opinions of 
Heinrich Heine,” by William Stigand; “ Life 
of Michelangelo,” by Charles Heath Wilson; 
and “‘ Forty Years’ Recollections of Life, Liter- 
ature, and Public Affairs,” by Charles Mackey. 
TRAVEL AND ExpLoration.—The number of 
valuable and entertaining books of travel, ex- 
ploration, and description, issued during the 
year, was unusually large. Of Oriental travel, 
we have ‘“ Notes of an Indian Journey,” by M. 
E. Grant Duff, M. P.; ‘‘The Indian Alps, and 
how we crossed them,” by ‘A Lady Pio- 
neer;” “The Karens of the Golden Cherson- 
ese,” by Lieutenant-Colonel A. R. McMahon; 
“ Our Trip to Burmah, with Notes on that 
Country,” by Surgeon-General Charles Alexan- 
der Gordon ; ‘‘ From the Hebrides to the Hima- — 
layas,” by Miss Constance F. Gordon Cumming ; 
‘‘Mandelay to Momien: a Narrative of the 
two Expeditions to Western China in 1868 and 
1875,” by John Anderson, M. D.; ‘‘ The Jour- 
ney of Augustus Raymond Margary, from 
Shanghai to Bhamo and back to Mayre,” with a 
biographical preface and concluding chapter by 
Sir Rutherford Alcock; “The Roof of the 
World: a Journey over the High Plateau of 
Tibet to the Russian Frontier, and the Oxus 
Sources on Panmir,” by Lieutenant-Colonel T. 
E. Gordon; “A Ride to Khiva: Travels and 
Adventures in Central Asia,” by Frederick 
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Burnaby; ‘The Shores of Lake Aral,” by 
Major Herbert Wood, R. E.; ‘‘ Clouds in the 
East: Travels and Adventures on the Perso- 
Turkoman Frontier,” by Valentine Baker; and 
“ The Crimea and Transcaucasia,” by J. Buchan 
Telfer, R. N. Of Oceanic explorations we no- 
tice ‘Pearls of the Pacific,” by J. W. Bod- 
dam-Whethan; “ The South Pacific,” by Rev. 
W. Wyatt Gill; “Discoveries and Surveys in 
New Guinea and the D’Entrecastereaux Isl- 
ands,’”’ by Captain J. Moseby; and “* Yachting 
in the Arctic Seas,” by James Lamont. Com- 
ing nearer home: ‘Rambles and Studies in 
Greece,” by J. P. Mahaffy; ‘‘ Historical and 
Architectural Sketches, chiefly Italian,” by E. 
A. Freeman; “The Balearic Islands,” by 
Charles T. Bidwell; ‘‘ Holidays in the Tyrol,” 
by Walter White; ‘“‘ The Great Divide: Travels 
on the Upper Yellowstone,” by the Earl of 
Dunraven; ‘German Home Life;” “ Dutch 
Guiana,” by W. G. Palgrave; and among cir- 
cumnavigators, ‘‘ Over the Sea and Far Away: 
Narrative of Wanderings round the World,” 
by T. W. Hinchliff, President of the Alpine 
Club, are noticeabe. 

In Science and Philosophy, the most striking 
work that has appeared is Mr, A. R. Wallace’s 
“ Geographical Distribution of Animals;’’ an 
“Jntroduction to Animal Morphology,” by 
Alexander Macalister ; Lord Amberly’s ‘‘Analy- 
sis of Religious Belief,” a work of personal in- 
terest rather than of philosophical value; two 
other posthumous books: ‘ Fragments on 
Ethical Subjects,” by the late George Grote; 
‘““Thoughts on Art, Philosophy, and Religion, 
from the Unpublished Papers of Sydney Do- 
bell; ” Darwin’s ‘‘Movements and Habits of 
Climbing Plants; Prof. E. R. Lancaster’s 
‘“‘ History of Creation;” not to mention the 
numerous compilations intended to popularize 
science. Of original works in theological sci- 
ence the number is small. Dr. F. J. A. Hort’s 
“Two Dissertations: 1. On MONOTENHS OEOS 
in Scripture and Tradi- 
tion. 2. On the Constan- 
tinopolitan Oreed and 
other Eastern Creeds;”’ 
an essay in reply to ‘‘Su- 
pernatural Religion,” en- 
titled ‘“‘The Gospels in 
the Second Century,” 
by W. Sanday; a piece 
of recondite Biblical in- 
vestigation, “The Miss- 
ing Fragment of the 
Latin Translation of the 
Fourth Book of Esdras,” 
by R. L. Bensley; Prin- 
cipal Tulloch on ‘‘ The 
Christian Doctrine of Sin;” the Bampton 
Lectures of Bishop Alexander, on ‘‘The Wit- 
ness of the Psalms to Christ and Christianity ; ” 
and the remarkable “ University Sermons of 
Rev. J. B. Mozley, D. D., are among the chief. 

Miscettangous.—Of classical essays, Mr. 
Gladstone’s ‘“ Homeric Synchronism,” and 
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Prof. Jebb’s “ Attic Orators,” deserve par- 
ticular notice; as well as Mr. Leslie Stephen’s 
second series of ‘‘ Hours in a Library; ” Mr. 
J. Ormsby’s “‘ Stray Papers,” and Mr. Alexan- 
der Schmidt’s “Shakespeare Lexicon ; a Com- 
plete Dictionary of all the English Words, 
Phrases, and Constructions, in the Works of 
the Poet.” A revised edition of ‘‘ Chambers’s 
Encyclopedia” has been published; and the 
ninth edition of the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britanni- 
ca” is in process of publication. 

LOCOMOTIVE, Compressrep-Atr. In bor- 
ing a tunnel of any considerable length, re- 
moval of the rubbish has hitherto been found 
one of the most difficult parts of the work. 
The use of steam is out of the question, as it 
prevents effectual ventilation; while the em- 
ployment of horses or mules to draw the trucks 
on which the dédris is piled is attended with 
great expense, and the need of an extra supply 
of fresh air in the gallery. In the excavation 
of St. Gothard Tunnel, now going on, machines 
moved by compressed air have been recently 
introduced for dragging the trucks, and have 
proved a marked success. It is well known 
that compressed air is used to work the perfo- 
rating machines for boring the tunnel; then, 
by the employment of compressed-air locomo- 
tives, ventilation of the galleries is secured, as 
these machines allow only pure air to escape; 
such motors are also more powerful than horses, 
and effect more rapidly the clearing away of 
the débris. 

The first attempt to use compressed air for 
this purpose was made with two ordinary lo- 
comotives, one at each side of the tunnel; the 
boilers, in which, of course, there was no wa- 
ter, being filled with condensed air under a 
pressure of four atmospheres. This air played 


the part usually done by steam, passed into 
slide-valves, entered the cylinders alternately 
on each face of the pistons, which it set in mo- 
tion, and then escaped into the atmosphere. 


It is easily seen that, if compressed air were 
to be employed, it would be indispensable to 
have a very considerable quantity of it; the 
boiler of a locomotive, sufficient when it is 
worked by means of steam constantly produced 
under the action of heat, was too small to con- 
tain the quantity of air required for use without 
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being frequently filled. This led to adding to 
each locomotive a special reservoir for com- 
pressed air, which, mounted on trucks of its 
own, became a kind of tender, the air in the 
reservoir being conveyed by a tube to the dis- 
tributing apparatus of the cylinders. The loco- 
motive then worked as before, except that com- 
pressed air came from the reservoir instead of 


the pressure was found to fall to four and a 
half kilogrammes; the train then returned 
empty to the point of departure, the final 
pressure being two and a half kilogrammes. 
But by this arrangement it was found to be 
impossible to suitably regulate the pressure of 
the air between the reservoir and the distribut- 
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from the boiler. Two locomotives were thus 
worked economically for about two years, in 
spite of the awkwardness of the long reser- 
voirs that accompanied them. At departure 
the pressure in the reservoir was about seven 
kilogrammes per square centimetre; the loco- 
motive having drawn a train of twelve loaded 
wagons along a course of about 600 metres, 


FIG. 2.—COMPRESSED-AIR LOCOMOTIVE USED AT THE ST. GOTHARD TUNNEL WORKS, 


over this difficulty M. 
of the tunnel, devised 


ing apparatus: to get 
Ribourt, the engineer 
an arrangement which allows the compressed 
air to flow at a fixed pressure, whatever the 


pressure in the reservoir. The air in escaping 
from the reservoir enters a cylinder B (Fig. 1), 
over a certain extent of the walls of which 
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are openings m m, that communicate with an- 
other cylinder (, which surrounds it to the 
same extent, and which is connected with the 
slide-valve by which the air is distributed, 
or, more generally, with the space in which 
this air is to be utilized. On one side moves a 
piston Z, which shuts the cylinder and hinders 
the escape of the air. This piston carries ex- 
ternally a shaft #, which supports externally 
a spiral spring H, the force of which is regu- 
lated by means of a screw. Internally it is 
connected by another shaft Z with a second 
piston WN, which bears a cylinder J, movable 
in the interior of the principal pump, and form- 
ing thus a sort of internal sheath. This sheath 
presents openings n n, which may coincide ex- 
actly with those already referred to, and in 
that case the air passes without difficulty from 
the reservoir at the point where it is to be 
employed. But if the sheath is displaced, the 
openings no longer correspond, there is resist- 
ance to the passage, and consequently dimi- 
nution of the quantity of air which flows out, 
and hence lowering of pressure in the exte- 
rior cylinder. By making the position of the 
sheath to vary continuously we may make 
the pressure of exit constant, notwithstanding 
the continuous variation at entry. But the 
apparatus is automatic. In fact, the part of 
the cylinder B’ comprised between the bottom 
and the piston V communicates by openings 
pp (which are never covered with the escape- 
tube of the gas), in such a manner that upon 
its posterior face the piston NV receives the 
pressure of the air at the moment when it 
flows, a pressure which it is sought to render 
constant. The piston # receives on its ante- 
rior face the action of the spring which can 
be regulated at pleasure. As to the other 
faces of the two pistons, they are subjected 
to equal actions proceeding from the pressure 
of the air at its entry, actions which thus 
counteract each other; so that the forces which 
determine the position of the movable system 
are, on the one hand, the tension of the spring, 
a constant and determined force, and, on the 
other hand, the pressure of the flowing air; 
and thus equilibrium cannot occur unless the 
two forces are equal. If the air should flow 
in too great a quantity, the pressure increases 
on the posterior face of the piston NW, the 
spring is overcome, and the movable system 
advances a little toward the left; but then 
the orifices are partly covered and the flow 
diminishes. If the pressure then becomes too 
weak at the exit, the spring in its turn prevails, 
pushes the sheath toward the right, uncovers 
the orifices, and consequently a greater quan- 
tity of air may enter. 

The machines which are now used at the St. 
Gothard Tunnel, genuine compressed-air loco- 
motives, are furnished with M. Ribourt’s ap- 
paratus. They consist of the following parts: 
A sheet-iron reservoir to contain the com- 
pressed air is mounted on a framework quite 
like that of steam-locomotives (Fig. 2), and 
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carrying glasses, cylinders, distributing appara- 
tus, etc. The tube for receiving the air carries, 
within reach of the driver, the automatic valve 
of M. Ribourt. The screw being easily regu- 
lated, the air can with certainty be made to 
issue from the apparatus at a determined press- 
ure. This air then passes into a small reser- 
voir (about one-third metre cube), intended to 
deaden the shocks, which are always produced 
when the machine is set going or stopped. 
Lastly, this small reservoir communicates with 
the cylinders, and the air which reaches them 
acts in the same manner as steam in ordinary 
locomotives. 

LONSDALE, Henry Lowruer, Earl of, born 
March 27, 1818; died August 15, 1876. He 
was educated at Westminster School and 
Trinity College, Cambridge, at which univer- 
sity he graduated M. A. in 1835. In 1841 he 
entered the army as cornet in the First Life- 
Guards, and retired from the service in 1854. 
He was Lord-Lieutenant and Custos Rotulo- 
rum of Cumberland and Westmoreland, and 
represented West Cumberland im the House of 
Commons from 1847 till his accession to the 
peerage in 1872. Lord Lonsdale was a keen 
sportsman, keeping a select racing-stud, like 
his predecessor, and for several years was 
master of the Cottesmore hounds. He was 
succeeded by his oldest son, St. George Henry, 
Viscount Lowther, born October 4, 1855. 

LORQUET, Lovis Micuart Potremon, a 
Haytian general, born December 5, 1825; died 
in April, 1876, in defense of the government 
of President Dominigue. His father was a 
colonel in the army. After leaving school, 
Lorquet entered the ranks of the regiment, and 
soon after became secretary to General Inginac. 
After the Revolution of 1843, when President 
Boyer fled to Jamaica, young Lorquet attend- 
ed him, and remained with him till 1845, when 
he returned to Hayti. He was appointed 
chief-clerk in the custom -house, but was 
removed by General Soulouque, and went 
to reside at Gonaives. In 1849, when Sou- 
louque was proclaimed Emperor, under the 
title of Faustin I., through the influence of 
the Duke de Saint-Louis du Sud, Lorquet was 
appointed judge at Gonaives. On March 28, 
1854, he was commissioned public prosecutor 
for Gonaives. In December, 1858, when the 
imperial throne was shaken, and Jeffrard be- 
came President, he appointed Lorquet Chief- 
Justice, Minister of Instruction, and tempo- 
rary commander of the republican forces. On 
the 11th ef November, 1865, he was made 
General of the Army, and in 1866 was aide- 
de-camp of Salnave. lLorquet returned to 
Hayti from exile in Jamaica on the 8th of May, 
1868, and took part in the Salnave revolution. 
On the 13th of May, 1871, he was appointed | 
military commander of the capital city of Port- 
au-Prince, by President Nissage Saget, which 
position he filled for several years, He was 
decorated with the Spanish Order of Isabel 
la Catélica. 24 
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LOUGH, Joun Granam, a British sculptor, 
born about 1805; died April 9, 1876. In 
early life he was a ploughboy in Northumber- 
land, where accidentally his artistic taste be- 
came known to a neighboring gentleman, who 
assisted him to obtain a suitable education. He 
came up to London, made the Elgin Marbles 
in the British Museum his study, and became 
an exhibitor at the Royal Academy in 1826. 
In the following year he produced a statue 
of Milo, which, together with a companion- 
statue, ‘‘Samson,” was purchased by the Duke 
of Wellington. He afterward spent four years 
in Rome. In 1845 he executed the statue of 
Prince Albert, for Lloyd’s. He was also com- 
missioned in the first instance to execute the 
lions for the Nelson Monument in Trafalgar 
Square. 

LOUISIANA. The regular session of the 
Louisiana Legislature began on the 3d of Janu- 
ary, and came to a close on the 2d of March. 
Lieutenant-Governor Antoine presided in the 
Senate, and Mr. Estilette was Speaker of the 
House. On the 11th of January a motion was 
made, in the House, to proceed to the election 
of a United States Senator. A protest was 
made by several Republican members, on the 
ground that P. B.S. Pinchback had been duly 
elected in 1873, and no vacancy existed. A 
vote was, nevertheless, taken, most of the Re- 
publicans refusing to take part in the election, 
and J. B. Eustis received 61 votes out of the 
63 cast. He was subsequently chosen Senator 
in joint convention of the two Houses, and a 
petition was sent to the Senate of the United 
States by three Republican members of the 
Legislature, praying that Mr. Eustis be ad- 
mitted to a seat in that body, and setting forth 
their reasons for participating in the election. 
Chief among these was that the seat had been 
virtually refused to Mr. Pinchback, and a va- 
cancy existed, which it was for the interest of 
the State to have filled. 

The legislation of the session was not so im- 
portant for what was done as for what was 
attempted by the House and defeated by the 
Senate. Several important measures looking 
to a reduction of expenses and-a reform of 
abuses originated in the lower branch and failed 
to pass the upper. The most important sub- 
ject discussed was the regulation of elections. 
A strong effort was made in the House to re- 
place the old election law with anew one. A 
bill for the purpose was reported, with the fol- 
lowing descriptive title : 

An act to provide for the time, manner, and place 
of holding elections in this State; to provide for 
the appointment of commissioners of election, and 
directing the mode of counting and of compiling the 
votes, and making the returns of the election, and 
directing the promulgating of the results of elec- 
tions ; to provide penalties for intimidation and vio- 
lence at the pels, and other attempts to prevent a 
fair, free, and peaceable election; to provide pro- 
ceedings for contest for office, and to repeal all other 
laws inconsistent with this act. 


_ It was very stringent in its provisions, but 
y vou. XvL.—31 A 
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proposed to do away with the Returning Board 
contrivance, and impose upon the Secretary of 
State the duty of consolidating the returns re- 
ceived from the clerks of the district courts 
and make an official report of the vote to the 
Governor, who should proclaim the result. 
This act passed the House, and a counter-move- 
ment was made in the Senate, through another 
election bill, making some changes in the law, 
but retaining the Returning Board feature, 
three of the members of the Board to be 
elected by the Senate and two by the House of 
Representatives. Neither House would agree 
to the bill passed by the other, and a confer- 
ence committee failed to devise any measure 
acceptable to both, so that no change was 
made in the existing law. 


STATE SEAL OF LOUISIANA. 


Among the acts passed during the session 
was one apportioning the representation in the 
Legislature among the various districts of the 
State, and one submitting several amendments 
to the constitution. The first amendment limits 
the expenses of the General Assembly to $175,- 
000 per year, and fixes the salary of the mem- 
bers of the Legislature at $5 a day, and their 
mileage at twenty cents a mile; the second 
provides that all bills must be signed by the 
Governor five days after their reception by 
him during the session, or become laws; and 
that all bills not signed by him twenty days 
after the session shall become laws; the third 
abolishes the parish judges, and confers their 
jurisdiction on the district judges; the fourth 
reduces the salary of the Governor from $8,000 
to $6,000 a year; the fifth prohibits the taking 
of any fees by the Auditor of State, State 
Treasurer, Attorney-General of the State, or 
any district attorney. 

A joint resolution was adopted asking gov- 
ernment aid for the Texas Pacific Railroad. — 

Judge Jacob Hawkins, of the Superior Dis- 
trict Court of the parish of Orleans, was re- 
moved from office by an address of the two 
Houses directing the Governor to make the re- 
moval, for incompetency and arbitrary con- — 
duct. The committee reporting the address 
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based their action on twenty-eight allegations, 
showing unfitness for the position. ‘ 

A report was made about the middle of Feb- 
ruary by the House committee appointed at 
the extra session of 1875, to examine into the 
accounts of the Auditor and Treasurer. In this 
it was’ stated that at different times in 1874 
and 1875 sums amounting in the aggregate to 
$198,417.31 had been drawn from the interest- 
fund without warrant. These were mostly 
advances for police expenses, and were re- 
stored to the fund, so that the State suffered 
no loss. The committee declared that Antoine 
Dubuclet, the Treasurer, was less guilty in the 
violations of law that had been committed than 
“William Pitt Kellogg, the originator of the 
whole scheme—than Jaceb Hawkins, the Judge 
of the Superior District Court of Orleans, who 
used his influence to encourage the nefarious 
deed—than Henry O. Dibble, the then acting 
Attorney-General, who advised the unlawful 
act, when he should have guarded the interests 
of the State—less guilty than J. H. Oglesby, 
the Fiscal Agent of the Metropolitan Board of 
Police, and president of the bank, the deposi- 
tary of the State funds, who lent his official 
aid to a diversion of funds, of which he was 
the keeper under the law, and, as it will ap- 
pear, received a pecuniary compensation of 
$6,696.67, for interest and commission on a 
loan made out of State funds by the State 
Treasurer.” The report closed with a recom- 
mendation that Governor Kellogg and Treas- 
urer Dubuclet be impeached, that Assistant 
Attorney-General H. C. Dibble be “ addressed 
out of office,” and that criminal proceedings 
be instituted against Alfred Shaw and J. H. 
Oglesby. 

On the 25th of February a resolution was 
adopted in the House, providing for the ap- 
pointment of a committee of seven, ‘‘to ex- 
amine and ascertain charges against W. P. 
Kellogg, and, if there are any, to so report, 
with a view to impeachment.” The committee 
was immediately appointed. A majority re- 
ported on the 27th that Governor Kellogg had 
been “ guilty of many and divers high crimes 
and misdemeanors in office against the laws, 
the constitution, and the people of the State of 
Louisiana,” subsequent to the 14th of April, 
1875, at which time it had been agreed by the 


_‘* Wheeler compromise ” that he should not be 


disturbed for any previous official misconduct. 
The principal offense charged was procuring a 
withdrawal from the Treasury of money set 
apart for the payment of interest, and using 
it for other purposes. The report concluded 
with a resolution impeaching William P. Kel- 


-‘logg, ‘‘ acting Governor of the State of Louis- 


iana,” for high crimes and misdemeanors, and 
directing the appointment of a committee of 
five to prepare articles of impeachment. A 
minority of the committee of seven, consisting 
of two members, submitted a report protesting 


_ against the action of the majority in reporting 
resolutions of impeachment, without examining 


into the charges or taking any evidence, or evel 
allowing the Governor to appear in person o 
by counsel before the committee. The major 
ity report was adopted on the 28th by a vot 
of 61 to 45, and a committee was at once ap 
pointed to prepare articles of impeachment, an 
to notify the Senate of the proceedings. No 
tice was given to the Senate the same evening 
and that body immediately resolved itself int 
a High Court of Impeachment, Chief-Justic 
Ludeling presiding. A resolution was adopted 
by a vote of 28 to 9, notifying the House tha 
the Senate was ready to proceed with the trial 
and would allow until 7 Pp. m., it being the: 
after six, for the preparation and presentatio 
of charges. None being made before that. houi 
an order was adopted, by a vote of 25 to § 
dismissing the impeachment, and declaring tha 
such action amounted to an acquittal. Th 
reasons given. were: “ Because the committe 
appointed to investigate Governor Kellogg re 
fused to give him the right of appearing a 
their deliberations; that they furnished no lis 
of witnesses; that the impeachment wa 
prompted by revolutionary and partisan pur 
poses; that it was in violation of the Wheele 
compromise; that it is known to the Senat 
that Governor Kellogg’s official acts were no 
unlawful; that the House had adjourned be 
fore a notification could be given that the Sen 
ate was ready to/ proceed to trial, and tha 
such adjournment was for the purpose of ob 
structing the trial, and preventing the Senat 
from proceeding with it; and, finally, that th 
impeachment articles contained no specifi 
charges.” 

The following protest was made by severs 
Senators, but the Senate, by a vote of 21 to 1é 
refused to allow it to be read or entered upo: 
the minutes: 

That not an hour was given to the House of Repre 
sentatives to prepare specified articles of impeacl 
ment. That the managers of the House of Repre 
sentatives were not recognized by the court. The 
every motion to close the doors and deliberate upo 
the important questions submitted was voted dow1 
That the order of acquittal has been declared with 
out giving the prosecution an opportunity to b 
heard, without any evidence adduced, without an 
deliberation or discussion, and is calculated to er 
courage the commission of high crimes and misde 
meanors by publie officials, and by this unauthorize 
impunity from trial offers a premium to public o! 
fenders. : ‘ 

The Chief-Justice then formally declare 
Kellogg acquitted, and the court adjourne 
sine die. Notwithstanding this action, th 
committee of the House prepared fourtee 
articles of impeachment, and submitted ther 
on the Ist of March, when they were adopte 
by the House. On the 2d of March, the las 
Alay of the session, the committee made a ré 
port, reciting the facts and circumstances o 
the case, and submitting the following reso 
lutions, which, with the report itself, wer 
adopted by a vote of 54 to 87: a is 

Resolved by the House of Representatives, That 1 . 
Senate, by its partisan and arbitrary conduct, he 
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deprived the people of the State of an opportunity 

of bringing to trial the Chief Magistrate of the State, 

charged with high crimes and misdemeanors, and 

ae criminal neglect and violation of his official 
uty. 

Resdoed: That the members of the Senate, having 
formed and expressed their opinion that the said 
accused is entirely innocent, are disqualified from 
now sitting in judgment on the trial of the impeach- 
ment, and that this House can proceed no further 
in the premises, and are powerless to resent this fla- 
srant outrage upon right, justice, and decency, and 
can only reter the matter to the people of the State 
for their consideration. 


The same day Governor Kellogg sent a mes- 
sage to the House, replying to the several 
charges contained in the fourteen articles of 
impeachment, and concluding as follows: 

In these fourteen frivolous accusations are concen- 
prated all charges of wrong-doing which a majority 
of the House of Representatives, actuated by the 
strongest feelings of partisan enmity, have been able 
fo concoct against me after fifty-nine days’ session, 
innumerable investigations, and the utmost scrutiny 
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of the records of the State, even by going behind 
the barrier of the Wheeler adjustment. 

Only one other accusation has been made against 
me, namely, that in a time of revolution, of great 
public exigency, I sanctioned a temporary diversion 
of the State funds, which could not and.did not re- 
sult in the loss of a dollar to the State, and took this 
course solely in the public interest, and to protect 
the property of the city. 

If the Senate had not already acquitted me of high 
crimes and misdemeanors, the accusations passed at 
this late hour would have formed in themselves a 
complete assertion of my official rectitude. Added 
to this, I refer to the notoriously and often-repeated 
propositions made by Democratic members of the 
Legislature, and others authorized to speak for them, 
that if I would secure the passage by the Senate of 
the House election bill, and certain other laws to 
further the partisan ends of my accusers, no effort 
would be made to impeach me. 

I submit that these facts of themselves fully jus- 
tify me in asserting that my accusers did not and do 
not believe me to have been guilty of high crimes 
and misdemeanors against the State. 


The delegates of the Democratic party of 
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the State to the National Convention at St. 
Louis were appointed at the convention held 
in New Orleans, on the 5th of January. (For 
the platform and other proceedings, see ANNUAL 
Ororopapra, 1875.) The State Central Com- 
mittee, which was chosen at the same time, 
had a meeting on the 10th of February, and 
issued an address to the people. The follow- 
ing extract illustrates the spirit with which the 
canvass was opened: 


The time for decisive action has arrived. The 
issues are few in number, and simple in their char- 
acter. The course is plain and straightforward, 
There must be an honest government in Louisiana— 
a State the fairest among all her sisters—or Louisi- 
ana, burdened with debt, exhausted by taxation, and 
ering from the supremacy of ignorance over in- 
Iigence, will become a colony for convicts and the 
home of depravity. The people, for whom this 
committee speaks, are resolved, in this centennial of 

liberties, to test the relative strength of intelli- 
ignorance. They will use no violence, 


but all the means in their power will be employed to 
defeat the further rule of the vicious and ignorant in 
this State. Happily, the pone are united in advo- 
cating these demands, and this committee, as their 
organ, promises an earnest canvass to secure their 
rights. What remains to be done, is the perfection 
of the Democratic Conservative organization in all 
peepee of the State where action has not been 
taken. . 


The following resolution was also adopted 
by the committee: 


Whereas, It is apparent that the radical party in 
the State of Louisiana, despairing of success by fair 
means, have resolved to pursue the same policy by - 
which in the past they have been enabled, against. 
the wishes and voice of a majority of the people, to 
secure possession of the government of the State, 
and by the aid of Federal bayonets to retain the 
be ey thus fraudulently and violently obtained ; 
and— / 

Whereas, It is evident that they have determined 
at every cost to perpetuate the Returnin Board, 
which has heretofore done so much to render futile 
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our victories at the ballot-box, and to destroy the 
liberties of the people: therefore, be it ; 

Resolved, That the Central Executive Committee 
of the Democratic Conservative party of the State 
of Louisiana earnestly urges upon the Democratic 
and Conservative members of the Legislature to ex- 
haust every means in their power to prevent such an 
outrage upon the people of the State as the passage 
of an election bill containing any provision estab- 
lishing a Returning Board with unlimited power, or 
with any power which will enable them to defeat 
the will of the people as expressed at the ballot- 
box. 


The Republican Convention for the nomina- 
tion of delegates to the National Convention 
at Cincinnati was held at New Orleans-on the 
80th and 31st of May. W. P. Kellogg, P. B. 
§. Pinchback, 8. B. Packard, and W. G. Brown, 
were the delegates at large. The platform, 
after alluding to the achievements of the Re- 
publican party, and pledging codperation in 
support of its principles, submitted the follow- 
ing measures of national policy: 

1. The nomination of a candidate for the presi- 
dency whose personal character will afford a guaran- 
tee of an honest, able, economical, and effective 
administration of the national Government upon 
Republican principles. 

2, A system of Federal finance which will insure 
the collection of the revenues, punish all official or 
other frauds upon the Treasury, and bring about a 
steady, speedy, and permanent return to the pay- 
ment of specie into and out of the Treasury in ail 
Federal transactions. 

3. A system of revenue, taxation, and assessment 
which, while it shall provide ample means to meet 
the public expenditures and obligations, shall assume 
the protection of certain national interests against 
the destructive competition of foreign productions, 
especially insisting that the capital and labor em- 
ployed in the production of the national staples of 
sugar and rice should be included among any articles 
entitled to such protection. 

4, The just apportionment of Federal appropria- 
tions for. aationat works of internal improvement. 
Taking into account the immense advances received 
by our more fortunate sister States during the period 
when Democratic domination denied to the Southern 
States their just share of the common fund, such a 
measure of equalization would justify national aid 
to a Southwestern Pacific Railroad and branches, to 
the protection by levees of the capital and labor 
employed in the culture of cotton, sugar, and rice, 
and to the effectual navigation of the Mississippi 
River, its principal tributaries, and its outlet. 


Resolutions were also adopted declaring that 
the delegates to the National Convention 
should be left untrammeled in their action, ex- 
pressing approval of the Administration of 
President Grant, and declaring the Hon. O. P. 
Morton was ‘entitled to the warm gratitude 
of the Republicans of all the Southern States, 
and especially of Louisiana.” Opposition was 
declared to the Hawaiian treaty, and the fol- 
lowing was also among the resolutions adopted: 

Resolved, That the assassination of many hundreds 
of prominent Union men in the South on account of 
their political principles, the massacre of thousands 
of inoffensive colored citizens, the relegation of 
nearly all the Southern States to the control of the 
disloyal elements whose treason brought_about the 
war, and the election of a national Congress largely 
composed of ex-leaders of the Confederate army, 
indicate grave national dangers, which demand the 
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enactment of such additional laws, and the enforc 
ment of such a policy, as shall secure to every citiz 
of the United States, in fact as well as in name, t 
inalienable rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit 
happiness, irrespective of his political views, ai 
irrespective of race, color, or previous condition 
servitude. 


The Republican Convention for the nomin 
tion of candidates for State offices began 
New Orleans on Tuesday, June 27th. The 
were two prominent factions, and a permane 
organization was not effected until the folloy 
ing Saturday, when P. B. S. Pinchback w 
chosen president. On the same day a pla 
form was adopted, consisting of the followi 
statements, and a reaffirmation of the princ 
ples declared at the previous convention: 


1. The Republican party of Louisiana, in conve 
tion assembled, reaffirm the tenets and princip] 
of the national Republican party as declared fro 
time to time, and especially as enunciated in t! 
platform adopted at the National Convention he 
at Cincinnati, June 14, 1876. We particularly cor 
mend and indorse the declaration that the Unit 
States of America is a nation and not a league, ar 
that upon the nation devolves the duty of protec 
ing the citizens of the United States in all the 
rights, at home and abroad; thus maintaining ful 
the Constitution of the United States and the amen 
ments thereto. 

2. We hail the nomination of Governor Rutherfo: 
B. Hayes with pleasure and pride, believing that 
his elevation to the presidency the country wi 
secure an Administration which will maintain tl 
rights of all classes of citizens of the republic, an 
which will administer the government economical! 
and execute the laws faithfully. We are not le: 
gratified at the nomination for Vice-President ¢ 
William A, Wheeler, whose reputation as a Repul 
lican and character as a statesman are national. | 
our ticket we see a guarantee of success. We it 
dorse and ratify it. 

3. The Republican party of Louisiana are in fu 
accord with the national Republican party upon a 
financial questions as declared in the Cincinnea 
platform ; and we believe that during the Admini 
tration of President Hayes a resumption of spec 
payment can be effected through a return to gener 
commercial and productive prosperity througho: 
the Union. - 


Two more days were occupied in makir 
nominations and agreeing upon a State Centr: 
Committee. The ticket for State officers fina 
ly accepted was: For Governor, 8. B. Packard 
for Lieutenant-Governor, O. C. Antoine; fe 
Secretary of State, Emile Honoré; for Audito 
George B. Johnson; for Attorney-General, W 
H. Hunt; for Superintendent of Educatio1 
W.G. Brown. The candidates for presider 
tial electors were: J. H. Burch, William ] 
Kellogg, at large; and L. A. Sheldon, Pete 
Joseph, Morris Marks, A. B. Levissée, O. F 
Brewster, and Oscar Joffrion, from the di 
tricts. P. B.S. Pinchback was made chairma 
of the State Central Committee. : 

The Democratic nominating convention ws 
held at Baton Rouge, beginning on the 24t 
of July, and continuing four days. The repot 
of the Committee on Credentials was not mad 
until the third day, and then organization ws 
promptly effected, and the following platfor 
adopted: , ies 
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We, the representatives of the Democratic Con- 
servative party of the State of Louisiana, in conven- 
tion assembled, do hereby declare administrative 
and political reform to be the paramount issue in the 
coming general election, and we earnestly appeal to 
our fellow-citizens, of every former political associa- 
tion of white and colored, to zealously codperate 
“a us in our pronounced effort to effect such re- 
orm, 

We arraign the radical party of Louisiana for 
marked and frequent violations of the letter and 
spirit of the Constitution ; for the assumption of il- 
jicit powers for the benefit of party, and to the great 
injury and almost total ruin of the State; for foment- 
ng dissensions between the races and deliberately 
>xciting strife and turmoil, thereby cruelly sacrificing 
ine lives of colored and white citizens, with the in- 
ent of procuring unwarranted and unconstitutional 
nterference in our State affairs. 

We denounce the usurpative and bad government 
which Louisiana has suffered for the last four years, 
4 usurpation under which officers elected by the 
people have been displaced, the government arbitra- 
‘ily overthrown by ederal power, the Legislature 
mvaded and dispersed by bayonets in time of pro- 
found peace; and such violent and unlawful inter- 
ference adds but another to the long list of crimes 
‘or which the Republican party should be held to 
uccount in November next. ; 

We hereby proclaim that it is our desire and fixed 
ourpose under any and every provocation to have a 
fair and peaceable election; but we demand and will 
nsist that there shall be no violence or intimidation 
sxercised toward such of our colored fellow-citizens 
1s may wish to codperate with us for the redemption 
of the State from misrule. 

We fully recognize the binding effect of the three 
recent articles of amendment to the Constitution of 
she United States, and accept the same as a final set- 
lement of the controversies that engendered civil 
war, aud we pledge ourselves to protect every citizen 
u the exercise of the rights acquired and guaranteed 
oy said amendments, whatever be his race, color, or 
previous condition. 

We hereby pledge our party to the satisfaction of 
ill the legal obligations issued by the State of Louisi- 
ma; to the most strenuous efforts in the direction 
of reform and an economical administration of the 
yovernment, and especially to the abolition of all un- 
necessary public officers; to the reduction of the fees 
md salaries of offices; to the standard of a fair re- 
nuneration and the consequent reduction of taxation 
0 the lowest possible limit commensurate with the 
necessary expenses of the government and the pres- 
srvation of the public faith, and to the curtailment 
of the dangerously-large patronage of the chief Ex-~ 
2cutive of the State. 

We declare ourselves in favor of the passage of 
she Texas Pacific Railroad bill, now pending before 
Jongress, and recommend our members of Congress 
0 advocate its passage at an early date. 

We advoeate the fostering of the public schools 
‘or the benefit of all the educatable children of the 
state, and that equal advantage be given to all chil- 
lren, colored as well as white. 

We cordially approve of and indorse the platform 
of the national Democratic party, recently assembled 
n conyention at St. Louis, and feel inspired with the 
nope of a better government in the future; but the 
rreat question of reform is brought before the people 
of the whole country by a great national party, and 
we pledge ourselves to use our utmost efforts to secure 

he success of those great exponents of national re- 

m, Samuel J. Tilden and Thomas A. Hendricks. 
“On the fourth day the nominations were 


made, the State ticket being as follows: For 
Governor, Francis T. Nicholls, of Assumption ; 
Lieutenant-Governor, Louis A. Wiltz, of 
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Orleans; for Attorney-General, H. N. Ogden, 
of Orleans; for Secretary of State, William A. 
Strong, of Winn; for Auditor, Allen Jumel, 
of Iberville; for Superintendent of Public Ed- 
ucation, Robert M. Lusher, of Orleans. The 
candidates for electors were: John McEnery 
and R. C. Wickliffe, at large, and Louis St. 
Martin, Felix P. Poché, Alcibiade De Blane, 
W. A. Seay, R. G. Cobb, and K. A. Cross, from 
the districts, 

The political canvass, though attended with 
considerable excitement, was generally free 
from disorder and exhibitions of violence. 
There had been some political trouble early in 
the year in the parishes of East Baton Rouge 
and East Feliciana, but it was of a purely local 
character, pertaining to alleged misconduct in 
parish offices. In East Feliciana a mass-meet- 
ing was held in January, in which both white 


and colored citizens took part, and resolutions 


were adopted declaring that great good had 
been done in “ridding the parish of malicious, 
ignorant, and corrupt officers,” and pledging 
support to all ‘‘ fair-minded, competent officers 
in the maintenance of peace, law, and good 
order.” The ‘‘malicious, ignorant, and cor- 
rupt officers’’ alluded to appear to have been 
driven out of the parish by organizations called 
“regulators.” In East Baton Rouge, in March, 
the sheriff, the parish judge, and tax-collector, 
were called upon to resign, and a petition was 
addressed to Governor Kellogg asking him to 
accept their resignations. The proceedings 
were taken in a public meeting, in which col- 
ored citizens took part. Governor Kellogg 
wrote to the District Attorney, under date of 
March 28th, calling his attention to combina- 
tions of lawless persons to displace the civil 
authorities of the parish, and requesting him 
to institute proceedings against those concerned 
in the “recent unlawful disturbances in the 
city of Baton Rouge.” The District Attorney 
replied that he knew of no combination of 
lawless persons; that the action of citizens had 
been taken in public meeting, and was char- 
acterized by calmness and deprecation of vio- 
lence; and that the officials had been induced 
to resign peaceably and without the violation 
of any law. ‘ 
Early in May two men were shot by amasked 
assassin at Coushatta, and on the 17th of June 
there was a riot at Port Hudson, in which 
shots were fired, but these occurrences appear 
to have had no political significance. There 


was a slight outbreak of race antagonism at 


Monroe, and through the surrounding country, 
about the last of August. There was a gather- 
ing of armed negroes and threats of burning 
the town, but finally the negroes were induced 
to disperse, and there was no serious disorder. 
Generally throughout the political canvass the 
Conservatives pursued the policy of endeavor- 
ing to prevent any compromise of their claims 
through violence and disorder, and of securing 
the coéperation, so far as possible, of colored 
citizens. Negro voters were in many places 
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enrolled in the same clubs with Conservative 
whites, for the purpose, it was alleged, of pro- 
técting them from intimidation by colored Re- 
publicans. In other cases they formed Conserva- 
tive clubs of their own. Colored speakers took 
part in the canvass on the Democratic side, 
and the antagonism to the existing State gov- 
ernment seemed to extend among all classes. 
An address to the colored citizens of the State 
from one of their own number, named Joseph 
A. Craig, dated September 14th, urged them, 
in the interest of peace and good government, 
and for the sake of their own welfare, to vote 
for the Democratic candidates. In reply to a 
letter from a colored Conservative club of New 
Orleans, Mr. Nicholls, Democratic candidate 
for Governor, under date of September 20th, 
said : : 

You may rest fully and thoroughly assured that 
your faith and belief are well founded when you say 
you are satisfied that the ticket nominated at Baton 
Rouge ‘ gives to the colored people throughout the 
State the assurance that if elected their rights will 
be amply protected and a new era enacted in the 
State administration,”’ 

My remarks at Baton Rouge, made to the conven- 
tion which nominated me, were not only the expres- 
sion of my individual convictions, both of right and 
policy, but the enunciation of the plainest principles 
of official duty which will have to guide me in the 
event of my election. 

The laws should be general in their operation, and 
any law attempted to be passed directed against a 
class or race of the community would meet my most 
determined opposition. No such attempt, however, 
will be made ; for, independently of the constitutional 
barriers which would stand in tbe way, the Demo- 
cratic and Conservative sentiment of the whole State 
is united against such action. 

To disregard and go back upon the pledges which 
I have given on this subject would be to disgrace me 
before the country; I shall certainly not place my- 
self in such a position. 

The national canvass was made entirely sub- 
ordinate to that of the State, and occupied 
little attention. Before the election in No- 
vember, there appeared scarcely any indication 
of political disturbance. There were some 
arrests in the parishes of Orleans and West 
Feliciana for alleged attempts at intimidation 
of colored voters and for false registration, but 
no outbreaks of violence preceded, attended, 
or followed them. The election itself passed 
off with a peace and quiet altogether unusual 
in the State. 


It was some days before there was any defi- 


_ nite knowledge as to the result of the election, 


© 


g 


the process of making the returns being very 
slow; but it very soon appeared that a major- 
ity of the votes actually cast were for the 
Democratic candidates. Nevertheless, on the 
11th of November, Governor Kellogg sent a 


very confident dispatch to the North claiming 


that there was no doubt of a Republican vic- 
tory. He declared that the parishes of East 
and West Feliciana, East Baton Rouge, More- 


_ house, and Ouachita, had been “overrun and 
intimidated by armed bands of the White 


League before and on the day of the election.” 


He said that these parishes were strongly Re- 
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publican, and that the vote claimed there b 
the Democrats was ‘procured by intimidatior 
violence, and assassination, and the proof ¢ 
this is overwhelming and perfectly conclusive. 
The vote, he thought, would be close, ‘‘ coun 
ing the vote in the five bulldozed parishes ¢ 
the Democrats claim it; not counting thes 
parishes, while the Republicans will be d 
prived of a legitimate majority of nearly 4,00! 
in no contingency can the Democrats hay 
carried the State.” Many letters were mad 
public, written by colored men in differer 
localities, denying charges of violence and i 
timidation, while other statements were mad 
alleging that many were prevented from vo 
ing as they wished. 

There was from the first apprehension o 
both sides that there would not be a fair cour 
of the votes, and a declaration of the result i 
accordance with the actual will of the peopl 
President Grant on the 10th of November ha 
General Augur instructed to be vigilant wit 
the forces at his command ‘to preserve peac 
and good order, and to see that the proper an 
legal Board of Oanvassers are unmolested i 
the performance of their duties. Should ther 
be any grounds of suspicion of frauduler 
count on either side,” he added, ‘it should 1} 
reported and denounced at once. No ma 
worthy of the office of President should t 
willing to hold it if counted in or placed ther 
by fraud. Either party can afford to be di 
appointed in the result. The country cann 
afford to have the result tainted by the susp 
cion of illegal or false returns.” He also r 
quested several gentlemen prominently co1 
nected with the Republican party to procee 
to New Orleans to witness the canvass of tl 
vote by the Returning Board. These gentl 
men were John Sherman, of Ohio;  E. V 
Stoughton, of New York; J. H. Van Ale 
of New York; Eugene Hale, of Maine; J. / 
Garfield, of Ohio; Cortlandt Parker, of Ne 
Jersey; Wm. D, Kelley, of Pennsylvania; Sic 
ney Olark, of Kansas; and J. OC. Wilson, « 
Kansas. Several others were associated wit 
them in New Orleans, where they arrived 
the 12th, among whom were Stanley Matthew 
of Ohio; John A. Kasson, of Iowa; Williai 
Cumback, of Indiana; Edward F. Noyes, « 
Ohio; Lew Wallace, of Indiana, and sever 
more. At the request of the chairman of tl 
National Democratic Committee, several ger 
tlemen also went out to New Orleans in tl 
interest of the Democratic party. They a 
rived there on the 13th, and included Jol 
M. Palmer, Lyman Trumbull, and William 1 
Morrison, of Dlinois; Samuel J. Randall, 4 
G. Curtin, and William Bigler, of Pennsy 
vania; J. E. McDonald and George W. Julia 
of Indiana; Henry Watterson and J. W. Stever 
son, of Kentucky; Oswald Ottendorfer, « 
New York; J. B. Stallo, of Ohio; Lewis ] 
Bogy and J. B. Brodhead, of Missouri; Joh 
Lee Carroll, of Maryland, and others. Th 


committee of Democrats, on the 14th of Ne 
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vember, addressed a formal request to the vis- 
iting Republicans, that ‘in view of the un- 
happy controversies which have heretofore 
arisen from the action of the Returning Board 
of the State where its action could not in any 
count change the result of a presidential elec- 
tion, and in view of the desire of all good men 
that effect should be given to the will of the 
majority as lawfully expressed, they would 
meet and confer with them [the Democrats] 
personally or through committees, as may be 
deemed most wise, in order that such influence 
as we possess may be exerted in behalf of such 
a canvass of the votes actually cast as by its 
fairness and impartiality shall command the 
respect and acquiescence of the American peo- 
ple of all parties.” 

A reply of considerable length was made on 
the 16th, in which the Republicans heartily 
concurred in the ‘‘earnest desire for a perfectly 
honest and just declaration of the results of 
the recent election;” but stated that they 
knew of no reason to doubt that such a dec- 
laration would be made, and did not see the 
“propriety or utility of a conference.” They 
were there as private citizens, with no power 
to modify the laws of the State or control its 
officers, and were unwilling to interfere. They 
quoted the law of the State as to the powers 
of the Returning Board, and argued that it 
was not desirable to interfere with the judicial 
functions of that body, or to reduce their ac- 
tion to a mere clerical count of the votes as 
cast. To this reply the Democrats made a 
rejoinder, expressing their regret that their 
efforts at a conference were not met in the 
spirit in which they were made, disclaiming 
any desire to interfere with the legal perform- 
ance of the duties of the Returning Board, 
and declaring that their only wish was that 
the joint influence of the visiting committees 
might be used to secure a perfectly fair count. 

The law provided that the returning officers 
“for all elections in the State” should consist 
of five persons, “to be elected by the Senate 
from all political parties.” Their powers were 
defined in the fellowing section of the act of 
1874: 


Szotion 8. That in such canvass and ee 
the returning officers ce. observe the following 
order:* They shall compile first the statements from 
all polls or voting-places at which there shall have 
been a fair, free, and peaceable registration and elec- 
tion. Whenever, from any poll or voting-place, 
there shall be received the statement of any Super- 
aA of Registration or Commissioner of Election, 
in form as required by section 26 of this act, on 
affidavit of three or more citizens, of any riot, tu- 
mult, acts of violence, intimidation, armed disturb- 
ance, bribery, or corrupt influences which prevented 
r tended to pee a fair, free, and peaceable vote 
f all qualified electors entitled to vote at such poll 
r voting-place, such returning officers shall not 
anvass, count, or compile the statements of votes 
ma such poll or voting-place until the statements 
from all other pes or voting-places shall have been 

assed and compiled. The returning officers 
hen agen to investigate the statements of 
mult, acts of violence, intimidation, armed 
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disturbance, bribery, or corrupt influences at any 
such poll or voting-place; and if, from the evidence 
of such statement, they shall be convinced that such 
riot, tumult, acts of violence, intimidation, armed 
disturbance, bribery, or corrupt influences did not 
materially interfere with the purity and freedom of 
the election at such poll or voting-place, or did not 
prevent a sufficient number of qualified voters thereat 
from registering or voting to materially change the 
result of the election, then, and not otherwise, said 
returning officers shall canvass and compile the vote 
of such polling-place with those previously can- 
vassed and compiled; but, if the said returning offi- 
cers shall not be fully satisfied thereof, it shall be 
their duty to examine further testimony in regard 
thereto, and to this end they shall have power to 
send for persons and papers. If after such examina- 
tion the said returning officers shall be convinced 
that said riot, tumult, acts of violence, intimidation, 
armed disturbance, bribery, or corrupt influences 
did materially interfere with the purity and freedom 
of the election at such poll or voting-place, or did 
prevent a sutticient number of the qualified electors 
thereat from registering and voting to materially 
change the result of the election, then the said re- 
turning officers shall not canvass or compile the 
statement of the votes of such poll or voting-place, 
but shall exclude it from their returns: Frovided, 
That any person interested in said election, by reason 
of being a candidate for office, shall be allowed a 
hearing before said returning officers upon making 
application within the time allowed for the forward- 
ing of the returns of said election. 


Section 26, referred to, is as follows: 


Sno. 26, That in any parish, precinct, ward, city, 
or town, in which during the time of registration or 
revision of registration, or on any day of election, 
there shall be any riot, tumult, acts of violence, 
intimidation and disturbance, bribery or corrupt 
influences at any place within said parish, or at or 
near any poll or voting-place, or place of registra- 
tion, or revision of registration, which riot, tumult, 
acts of violence, intimidation and disturbance, bri- 
bery or corrupt influences, shall prevent, or tend to 
prevent, a fair, free, peaceable, and full vote of all 
the qualified electors of said parish, precinct, ward, 
city, or town, it shall be the duty of the Commis- 
sioners of Election, if such riot, tumult, acts of 
violence, intimidation and disturbance, bribery, or 
corrupt influences occur on the day of election, or 
of the supervision of registration of the parish, if 
they occur during the time of registration or revi- 
sion of registration, to make in duplicate, and under 
oath, a clear and full statement of all the facts relat- 
ing thereto, and of the effect produced by such riot, 
tumult, acts of violence, intimidation and disturb- 
ance, bribery or corrupt influences in preventing a 
fair, free, and peaceable and full registration or elec- 
tion, and of the number of qualified electors de- 
terred by such riots, tumult, acts of violence, intimi- 
dation and disturbance, bribery or corrupt influences 
from registering or voting, which statement shall 
also be corroborated under oath by three respectable 
citizens, qualified electors of the parish. When 
such statement is made by a Commissioner of Elec- 
tion or a Supervisor of Registration, he shall for-~ 
ward it in duplicate to the Supervisor of Registration 
of the parish (if in the city of New Orleans to the 
Secretary of State), one copy of which, if made to 
the Supervisor of Registration, shall be forwarded 
by him to the returning officers provided for by 
section 2 of this act, when he makes the feturns of 
election in his parish. His copy of said statement 
shall be so annexed to his returns of elections by 
paste, wax, or some adhesive substance, that the 
same can be kept together, and the other copy the 
Supervisor of Registration shall deliver to the Clerk « 
of the Court of his parish for the use of the District 
Attorney.. % 
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The Returning Board, which was chosen in 

1873, consisted of J. Madison Wells, United 

States Naval Officer at the port of New Or- 

leans; T. ©. Anderson, who had been a candi- 

date for the State Senate in the canvass; L. 

M. Kenner, and G. Casanave, colored; and 

Oscar Arroyo, who was the only Democratic 
member. The returning officers were required 

to meet within ten days after the close of the 
election and compile the returns, and were 
authorized to fill any vacancy in their own 
number. Immediately after the election Mr. 
Arroyo resigned, and the chairman of the 
Democratic State Central Committee, on the 

10th of November, appealed to Governor Kel- 

loge to cause the Returning Board to be re- 
modeled and so constituted that no one would 
hesitate to accept its decision as final. He said 

that the law contemplated a fair representation 

of the political parties, and claimed that there 

should be at least two Democratic members, 

and that one-half the clerks should be Demo- 

crats. No answer was given to this commu- 
nication by the Governor; and on the 16th a 

copy of it was sent to the returning officers 
themselves, with resolutions of the Democratic 

State Central Committee, claiming as a matter 

of right that the ‘‘ Democratic Conservative 

party” be represented in the board by two 
members and a fair proportion of the clerks. 

No reply being received, a formal request was 

made on the following day that Dr. Hugh 
Kennedy be chosen to fill the vacancy caused 

by the resignation of Mr. Arroyo. No atten- 

tion was paid to this; and it was renewed on 

the 21st, and again on the 22d, without effect. 

The four members of the Returning Board 

had met in New Orleans on the 16th, taken 

the oath of office, and organized by choosing 

Mr. Wells chairman. The Republican State 

Central Committee had designated H. 0. War- 

moth, Alfred Bourges, Henry Demas, A. J. 
Dumont, M. A. Southworth, and P. B. §. 
Pinchback, to conduct the case of the Repub- 

lican candidates; and Colonel F. 0. Zacharie, 

Fergus Fuaselier, William R. Whittaker, and 

others, acted as counsel on behalf of the Demo- 

cy crats, Colonel Zacharie being also chairman of 
a Democratic Committee on Returns and Elec- 
tions. The first session of the Returning 

Board, after organization was effected, was on 

the 18th. A preamble and resolution were 

 e adopted expressing satisfaction that ‘‘ distin- 
guished gentlemen of national reputation from 
other States, some at the request of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and some at the re- 
quest of the National Executive Committee of 
the Democratic party,” were in the city to 
witness the proceedings of the board, and in- 
viting five from each of the two bodies named 
to be present at the meetings. The same day 
__ a protest and plea were received from the Dem- 
__- ocratic counsel, objecting that the law under 
Ape hich the board was acting was unconstitu- 
tional, because it placed it in the power of a 
‘self-perpetuating body to determine the goy- 


parties at that time organized or recog 
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ernment of the State, and conferred judicia 
powers outside of the judiciary; that, even’ i 
the law were constitutional, the board was no’ 
properly constituted, having only four mem: 
bers, and all of one political party ; that in any 
case it had no jurisdiction over the canvass 0: 
votes for presidential electors; and, finally 
that two of the Republican candidates for elee 
tors were ineligible. On the 20th the rules o 
the board were adopted. By these it wa 
provided that the returns, regarding whicl 
there was no contest, should be canvassed first 
that in the contested cases all motions anc 
arguments should be in writing; and that the 
board might go into secret session in consider 
ing motions, arguments, and propositions, Th 
rules relating to evidence were as follows: 


8. When any candidate, or his attorney, or oth 
er person authorized to do so, shall present a wit 
ness before the returning officers, he shall presen 
interrogatories to be propounded to such witness 
which he shall aeney Lik pie submitted to his op- 

onent, to be crossed at least twenty-four hours, un 
ess such time be named or the cross-interrogatorie: 
put before the expiration of that time. In the ex: 
amination of witnesses the returning officers maj 
interrogate witness beyond the interrogatories wher 
they think it necessary, but neither the candidate: 
nor their attorneys shall examine the witnesses be: 
fore the returning officers except as above provided, 

9. No ex-parte affidavits or statements shall be 
received in evidence except as a basis to show that 
such fraud, intimidation, or other illegal practice. 
had at some poll, requires investigation ; but the re- 
turns and affidavits authorized by law made by offi- 
cers of election, or in verification of statements as 
required by law, shall be received in evidence as 
prima facie. 

10. That the evidence for each contested poll ix 
any Berisb when concluded, shall be laid aside unti 
all the evidence is in from all the contested polls ix 
the several parishes where there may be contests 
and after the evidence is all in the returning officers 
will decide the several contests in secret session 
the parties or their attorneys to be allowed to sub. 
mit briefs or written arguments up to the time fixec 
for the returning officers going into secret session 
after which no additional argument to be receivec 
unless by special consent. 


An amendment proposed by one of the 
counsel, that all proceedings be in open session. 
was rejected. The protest of Democratic coun. 
sel already mentioned was then overruled, the 
following conclusions being announced : 


To the first objection, that the act creating th 
board has the effect of ‘‘ creating a government not 
republican in form or character,”’ it seems to us to be 
a political qeean that can only be decided by the 
Congress of the United States. ; 

To the second objection, that this board is vested 
with judicial power, which is in violation of the con. 
stitution: This board is not a court, but a commis- 
sion appointed by the Legislature with special and 
limited powers—it has no jurisdiction to decide con: 
stitutional questions, such as are presented in th 
protest. If this board be an unconstitutional b 
the courts having jurisdiction to pass on this qu 
tion are open to any person having the right to ¢ 
test it. et : . 

To the third objection, that.this board is 
legally constituted: The act creating this board q 
vides for the original organization, and it was or 
inally organized as the law directed; 1 
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represented on the board ; at that time there was no 
party known as the Democratic Conservative party ; 
there was no provision in the law for a reorganiza- 
tion of the board; so it could not have been con- 
templated that the board should be changed to suit 
shifting political organizations that might subse- 
quently be made. 

To the fourth objection, that this board should 
not canvass or count the votes for presidential elec- 
tors, as there is no law giving this board jurisdic- 
tion: The law creating this board says: ‘‘ Section 2. 
That this board shall be the returning officers for 
all elections held in the State.”” This seems to us 
to cover that for the presidential electors so clearly 
that there is no room for doubt ; the objection as to 
whether the “ electors”? are State or Federal officers 
is not material. 

To the fifth objection, that this board cannot can- 
vass or count the votes cast for Brewster or Levissée 
as candidate for presidential electors, for the reason 
that on the day of the election they were holders of 
offices of trust or profit of the United States, and 
were consequently ineligible to the position of elec- 
tors: This point will be reserved until the evidence 
shall be produced, merely suggesting that we have 
doubts as to whether this board can question the 
eligibility of candidates, our powers being confined 
to the canvass or compilation of the vote. 

The canvass of returns was then begun, in 
spite of protests against the board proceeding 
before the vacancy had been filled. On the 
2ist there were several new protests filed. 
Henry M. Spofford, counsel for the Democratic 
candidate for Secretary of State, protested 
against the rules of the board forbidding him 
to be present to inspect and object to returns, 
and against the “executive sessions.” A pro- 
test was made, on behalf of the United States 
Supervisors, against being excluded from the 
sessions of the board, and claiming the right 
to witness all the proceedings. The Demo- 
cratic committee entered two protests, one 
against the rules excluding them from the ses- 
sions of the board, and against the proceedings 
going on with the vacancy unfilled; and the 
other against counting ballots from the parishes 
of Iberville, West Baton Rouge, Iberia, and 
St. Martin, for all the Republican candidates 
for electors, where they bore only the names 
of W. P. Kellogg, J. Henri Burch, and Oscar 
Jofirion. Other protests, of a similar character 
to the latter, were filed, it appearing that in 
other parishes also ballots had been cast bear- 
ing the names of only a part of the candidates. 
The protests were simply placed on file, while 
the work of compiling the returns went on. 
On the 22d several new protests were filed. 
On the 23d a motion was made in writing by 
Democratic counsel, setting forth that various 
returns had not yet been filed with the Re- 
turning Board, but were still in the possession 
of supervisors, who had been in the city of 
‘New Orleans for some days. Affidavits were 
submitted in support of these statements, and 
‘it was moved that the supervisors be ordered 
to bring in these missing returns. The same 
day a communication was received from the 
chairman of the Democratic Executive Com- 
mittee, renewing the request for the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Hugh Kennedy to the vacancy on 
the board. On the 25th there was further dis- 
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cussion regarding missing returns. It was stated 
that those of Franklin Parish had been lying 
in an express-office ten days, and others were 
at different places in the city of New Orleans. 

The canvass of the uncontested parishes was 
finally completed on the 27th, and those were 
taken up in which there were protests against 
the counting of the votes from one or more 
precincts or polling-places on account of irreg- 
ularity, intimidation, or fraud. Testimony was 
taken and arguments heard until December 
2d, when the Returning Board went into se- 
cret session to complete the work of canvass- 
ing the returns. The result was promulgated 
on the morning of December 6th. It an- 
nounced the vote for presidential electors to 
be as follows: 


egg Ele BURCH gore ote sigreloscleveig!s/afelet siete) sim cieis)ajsieiersve 75,12T 


Peter dope pity Vacate ole oeieate s Bocaves siebe sie 74,014 
HAS, Sirol OMe Siete bia ta cisefeo a cictsia ale falc oa 74,027 
Momrisy Marks see acicietialers (els msieleisce cic 74,418 
PMspbs alse VARS COcein csselsisiactelanivistcie cre cert ctalsereltios 74,003 
Ota Te iiteke  bohecdaneri: coon udasoceuocn 74,01T 
OBCar AGO ere che epets vee le/a:slarss eich sears s 74,736 
UO p MKS Baers a oBomadoobdodn abe aseane suc 70,508 


R. C, Wickliffe. - ne «e+ « 10,509 
L. St. Martin. z 


H.-Poché.......... 70,3835 
A. De Blanc... 70,580 
IWis Ais Sayer Aciaslotw ave cnc hora trem ahdote ate 70,525 
BNG?CODDE eos aaron eccpnt kyedeaceite sia seeaaret)« 70,423 
Ke AS CEOBB rein «i oyateie Blastelaveielelerscnes arsietalsie.= wrsistee 70,566 


A certificate was signed by the four return- 
ing officers, declaring that Kellogg, Burch, 
Joseph, Sheldon, Marks, Levissée, Brewster, 
and Joffrion, were ‘‘ duly and lawfully elected.” 
8. B. Packard was declared to have been “‘ duly 
and lawfully elected” Governor, and CO. C. 
Antoine Lieutenant-Governor. The vote for 
Governor was given as 74,624 for Packard, 
and 71,195 for Nicholls; for Lieutenant-Goy- 
ernor, Antoine 74,669, and Wiltz 71,093. In 
like manner the election of the other Republi- 
can candidates for State officers was certified 
to. The persons declared elected to Congress 
were R. L. Gibson and E. J. Ellis, Democrats, 
and O. B. Darrall, G. L. Smith, J. E. Leonard, 
and Charles E. Nash, Republicans. The Legis- 
lature, according to the announcement of the 
Returning Board, consisted of 19 Republicans 
and 17 Democrats in the Senate, and 71 Re- 
publicans, 48 Democrats, and 3 Independents, 
in the House. 

On the 5th of December John McEnery, 
signing himself ‘“‘ Governor of Louisiana,” cer- 
tified that he had, ‘‘in presence of Horatio N. 
Ogden, Attorney-General of the State of Lou-— 
isiana, and of the Hon. A. L. Tissot, Judge of 
the Second District Court in and for the par- 
ish of Orleans in said State, examined dupli- 
cate original election returns of the general 
election, held in this State on the 7th day of 
November, a. p. 1876, and that the foregoing 
statement contains the true vote cast and 
counted at the various precincts in the State 
at said election for candidates for presidential 
electors.” He also certified that John McEnery, 
Robert ©. Wickliffe, Louis St. Martin, Felix P. 
Poché, Alcibiade De Blanc, W. A. Seay, R. G. 
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Cobb, and K. A. Cross, were ‘‘duly elected and 
appointed ” presidential electors. The forego- 
ing statement referred to gave the following as 
the vote for the different candidates : 


The Democratic Committee on Returns cer- 
tified to the same result, as obtained by the 
compilation made from ‘‘ sworn duplicates and 
certified copies of the original statements of 
votes filed in the clerk’s offices of the district 
courts, as required by law.” Italso added the 
vote for Governor and Lieutenant-Governor, 
giving 84,487 to Nicholls, and 76,477 to Pack- 
ard; 84,242 to Wiltz, and 76,471 to Antoine. 
In announcing the result in an address to the 
people, the chairman of the Democratic Cen- 
tral Committee said : 


This victory is all the more to be appreciated be- 
cause of the difficulties under which it was achieved. 
The entire registration and election machinery was 
in the hands of the Republican party. The Govern- 
ment, State and Federal, under Kellogg, Packard 
Pitkin, Casey, and others, exerted their combined 
influence, patronage, and power, against our efforts 
to overthrow corruption and misrule. Our citizens 
were arrested and dragged from their homes on the 
most frivolous and shallow pretexts, and the Federal 
soldiery were distributed in every quarter of the 
State. Not content with this, an effort was made to 
disfranchise, through the United States commission- 
ers, in violation of the constitution, a large portion 
of the white voters of the city of New Orleans, which 
was partially effected. oe 

In the country parishes polls were opened at re- 
mote places without previous announcement, and in 
many instances were not opened at the places desig- 
nated by the Supervisor of Registration, in clear vio- 
lation of law. 

Notwithstanding all this, and much more could be 
charged, the citizens of this great Commonwealth, 
white and colored, arose alike against the corrupt 
m., per in power, and cast their ballots in favor of 

onesty and reform. 

‘The election throughout the State was peaceful 

and quiet. No outbreak occurred anywhere. 
. Our opponents, seeing the magnitude of our ma- 
jority, started the bold and frivolous charge of in- 
timidation as a pretext for throwing out a number 
of parishes where the most peaceful elections were 
held. Affidavits with cross-marks were manufact- 
ured in the eustom-house, 

We have fully met all these charges with abun- 
daut and conclusive proof, and we have exposed the 
grossest frauds on the part of the Republican party. 

Your forbearance and toleration have been great 


rou. We ask you to bear still longer. 

‘Tt cannot be that, with the overwhelming majority 
yur favor, you can be deprived of the results 

ictory, save by the grossest and most glar- 

stice, such as will startle and disgust the 

nest sentiment of the whole country, without ref- 

t litical part my) yh et td Pe ee 
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under the wrongs and provocations sustained by 
you \ 
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We have won a fair and complete victory, and it 
will not be torn from us by trickery and fraud. The 
voice of 84,000 people expressed fairly and openly at 
the ballot-box cannot be stifled by any process that 
will not bear on its face a wicked and shameless 
fraud, which the good men of all parties must con- 
demn and undo. 


Messrs. Palmer, Trumbull, and others, of the 
Democratic visiting committee, in an appeal tc 
the people of the United States, after compar. 
ing the vote as it appeared on the face of the 
returns with that announced by the Returning 
Board, made the following statements : 


In view, however, of the returns, and the law anc 
the facts which should control the Returning Board 
with which we have made ourselves familiar, we 
have no hesitation in saying that the result showr 
by the votes actually cast cannot be changed withou: 
a palpable abuse of the letter and spirit of the law 
governing the Returning Board, and a manifest per 
version of the facts before it. Irregularities have 
been committed in some instances by officers con. 
ducting elections and making returns, but they are 
about as much on one side as the other; and as tc 
intimidation, violence, or other illegal acts prevent 
ing a free and fair election, there is evidence on bot 
sides, but not of such a character as to affect the 

eneral result. In most instances the acts of vio- 
ence proceeded from mere lawlessness, as in the 
case of Henry and Eliza Pinkston, and had no con- 
nection with politics. It is a significant fact that in 
the parishes where it is alleged that voters were 
kept from the polls by intimidation the total vote 
was as large as at any time heretofore. An hon- 
est and fair canvass of the returns, even under the 
Louisiana law, cannot materially reduce Tilden’s 
majority as shown on the face of the returns. 


The Returning Board in reaching its result 
counted about 2,500 ballots bearing the name: 
of only three electors as for the entire eight, 
and threw out various polls, including all thos« 
of East Feliciana and Grant Parishes. . 

The following statement shows the changes 
made, with the exception of those caused by 
throwing out a few disputed votes from several 
polls, amounting in all to 612: 


VOTE 
PROMULGATED. 


VOTD 


: RETURNED. 
PARISHES. 


Baton Rouge, East 
Bossier........5- 


Catahoul 
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This statement is based on the vote for Govy- 
ernor. The promulgation of the result of the 
election made by the Democratic committee 
gave majorities ranging from 6,000 to 8,000 for 
all the Conservative candidates for State offices, 
It announced R. L. Gibson, E. J. Ellis, J. B. 
Elan, and F. W. Robertson, Democrats, and 
O. B. Darrall and J. E, Leonard, Republicans, 
as elected to Congress. 

On the 6th of December, after the promulga- 
tion of the result of the canvass of the vote, Mr. 
Nicholls issued an appeal to the people of the 
State, commending them for their orderly con- 
duct, and the peaceable spirit they had shown, 
and urging them to refrain from violence, and 
‘hold every feeling, passion, and resentment, 
subordinate to the great work of redemption.” 
He added: ‘That redemption, I feel thorough- 
ly assured, is near at hand, for the heart of the 
American people is now moving in your be- 
half, and in that of free government and con- 
stitutional right.” 

Among the appeals and addresses issued, 
during the uncertainty of the count, was one 
dated New Orleans, November 30th, and signed 
by Hugh Miller Thompson, rector of Trinity 
Church, G. Raymond, V. G., administrator of 
the archdiocese, Ant. J. Jourdan, 8. J., pastor 
of the Immaculate Conception Church, B. 
M. Palmer, pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church, J. K. Gutheirn, rabbi of the Temple 
Sinai, and several presidents of banks and in- 
surance companies, and other prominent busi- 
ness-men. It was addressed to “our fellow- 

citizens of the United States,” and set forth 
the evil results of bad government in Louisiana, 
and the means that had been used to prevent 
the people from getting rid of it. The follow- 
ing statements were included in the address: 


1. It is our deliberate conviction that Louisiana is 
as loyal to the Union as any State within it. 

2. The people of Louisiana accept in good faith 
the status in which the war left the colored people. 

8. They desire that the white and colored people 
should live together in peace and harmony. That 
only, they are convinced, is the way to prosperity. 
The white people of the State have no wish to 
abridge a single right which the law gives to their 
colored fellow-citizens. 

4. They believe that the late canvass and election 
were conducted as peaceably in Louisiana as in any 
sister State. 

_ _5, They know that large numbers of colored voters 
changed their political associations under the gov- 
_erning conviction that the interests of the black man 
and white in Louisiana are identical; that the bur- 
dens of misgovernment must fall on all classes, and 
finally most heavily on the laboring classes; and es- 
pecially were they moved to such change by the 
embezzlement by those in power of the public funds 
appropriated to the education of their children. 

6. They believe with the people of the whole State 
that a large majority of the honest votes cast were 
in favor of the so-called Democratic Conservative 
candidates, - 

7. While the people of Louisiana are glad to re- 

ve among them the officers and soldiers of the 
United States army for all constitutional purposes 
of defense, they di precate the impression produced 
ir fellow-citizens, and the great injury done to 
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to those of this city, by the military proclamation 
and the sending hither of troops and generals, as if 
there were in some contingency danger of an out- 
break ; for whatever be the issue in the present crisis 
the people of Louisiana will not seek to change it 
but by peaceful and lawful means. It is no longer 
their question alone, but that of the whole country. 
Into the settlement of the question should come no 
mistake or misapprehension about their action or 
purposes. The question now for the State and 
nation is in the hands of an organization self-per- 
petuating, a close corporation, absolutely superior to 
the laws of this State; an organization already con- 
victed of fraud in previous State canvasses, which 
is irresponsible to law and public opinion here; an 
organization used for the vilest purposes of usur- 
pation and misgovernment hitherto unknown in 

ouisiana. It is for-our fellow-citizens of other 
States who have allowed, we doubt not, with honest 
though mistaken intentions, such an organization, 
subversive of all republican government, to be fast- 
ened upon Louisiana in her distress, who are there- 
fore responsible for it, and who now find it holding 
the peace and prosperity of the whole country in its 
hands, to bring to bear upon it such moral force as 
will, if possible, secure its honest action in this 
grave crisis. But in bringing such moral force to 
bear, we appeal to our fellow-citizens throughout the 
country to free themselves from any notion that in 
the crushed, misgoverned, and suffering State of 
Louisiana there is any purpose, save to calmly bear 
and patiently wait the issue under the Jaw and the 
Constitution. 


On the 6th of December the persons who 
had been returned as presidential electors, and 
had received certificates of election from Goy- 
ernor Kellogg, met in the Executive chamber 
in the State-House to cast their votes. Messrs. 
Brewster and Levissée, who were ineligible at 
the time of the election on account of holding 
Federal offices, had resigned their positions, 
and were now chosen by the other electors to 
fill what were deemed vacancies in the college. 
Their, votes were then cast for Rutherford B. 
Hayes for President, and William A. Wheeler 
for Vice-President. Mr. Levissée, in giving 
his vote, said: ‘‘I have been offered to-day 
$100,000 to give my vote for Samuel J. Tilden, 
but I consider the right to vote for Rutherford 
B. Hayes worth more than that.” On the 
same day the persons who had been Demo- 
cratic candidates for electors, had received a 
majority of the votes cast, and held the cer- 
tificates of election signed by McEnery, met in 
the chamber of the House of Representatives, 
and cast their votes for Tilden and Hendricks. 

The Republicans who had been in New Or- 
leans at the request of the President to witness 
the action of the Returning Board submitted 
a report, dated December 6th, which was pre- 
sented to Congress by the President. It made 
an elaborate defense of the character of the 
returning officers, and justified the law under 
which they acted, and the discretion which 
they exercised, on the ground that outrages 
and acts of violence in past years and during 
the canvass had produced intimidation of col- 
ored voters and prevented a fair election. Of 
the final action of the Returning Board this 
report said: - ' oF 

It is a tribunal from which there can be no appeal, 
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and in view of the possible consequences of its ad- 
judication, we have closely observed its proceed- 
ings, and have carefully weighed the force of a large 
mass of the testimony upon which that adjudication 
has been reached. Members of the board, acting 
under oath, were bound by the law, if convinced by 
the testimony that riot, tumults, acts of violence, or 
armed disturbance did materially interfere with the 
purity and freedom of election, at any poll or voting- 
place, or did materially change the result of the 
election thereat, to reject the votes thus cast and ex- 
clude them from their final return. 

Of the effect of such testimony the board was 
the sole and final judge, and if in reaching a con- 
clusion it exercised good faith and was guided by 
an honest desire to do justice, its determination 
should be respected even if upon light proof*a dif- 
ferent conclusion might have been reached by other 
tribunals or persons. To guard the purity of the 
ballot, to protect the citizen in the free and peaceful 
exercise of his right to vote, to secure him against 
violence, and especially murder, when he attempts 
to perform this duty, should be the desire of all men 
ae the aim of every representative government. 

If political success shall be attained by such vio- 
lent and terrible means as were resorted to in many 
parishes in Louisiana, complaint should not be 
made if the votes thus obtained are denounced by 
gecicial tribunals and all honest men as illegal and 
void, 


The report was signed by John Sherman, 
Ohio; E. W. Stoughton, New York; J. H. Van 
Alen, New York; Eugene Hale, Maine; J. A. 
Garfield, Ohio; Cortland Parker, New Jersey ; 
W. D. Kelley, Pennsylvania; Sidney Clark, 
Kansas; J. O. Wilson, Kansas, 

The Democratic witnesses ade their report 
on the same date, to Abram 8. Hewitt, chair- 
man of the Democratic National Committee. 
It took the ground that the returning officers 
were unworthy of confidence; that they had 
violated the law in refusing to fill the vacancy, 
and in their whole manner of conducting the 
canvass of contested returns; that they had 
accepted as proof of fraud and intimidation in 
distant parishes affidavits manufactured in 
New Orleans; that their action had been par- 
tisan and one-sided from first to last, and that 
the result announced was a fraud upon the 
people of the State. Its conclusions were 
briefly expressed in this statement: ‘ With 
the law and such facts before us as have 
been disclosed by the action of the Returning 
Board, we do not hesitate to declare that its 
proceedings as witnessed by us were partial 
and unfair, and that the result it has an- 
nounced is arbitrary, illegal, and entitled to 
no respect whatever.” 

The signers of the report were John M. 
Palmer, Lyman Trumbull, William Bigler, 
George B. Smith, George W. Julian, and P. H. 
Watson. 

_ The Returning Board itself issued an address 
to the country on the 12th of December. It 
was as follows: 


he Returning Board of the State of Louisiana 


im, first, that under the provisions of the law they 
eturning officers of all elections held in said 
ate; that there are in law and in fact no returns 
i lection held in said State until first exam- 
nvassed, and compiled by them}; that state- 
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are simply statements of votes purported to have 
been cast, and that, until the fairness and legality of 
voting at that poll or precinct have been passed upor 
by the returning officers, no validity attaches to any 
such statement, 

In strict compliance with the laws of the United 
States and of this State, the returning officers of the 
State of Louisiana have proceeded to examine, can 
vass, and compile, a statement of votes purnorses 
to have been cast in this State, at a general electior 
for President and Vice-President of the United 
States, held on the 7th day of last November, The 
votes purported to have been cast in the parishes of 
Grant and East Feliciana have been ignored entirely 
in the official canvass, 

In Grant Parish not one form of law was ob. 
served; there were no legal supervisors or Commis 
sioners of Election, and the vote taken was as infor. 
mal as votes taken on a railroad-train, 

In East Feliciana the returning officers were un- 
able to find one poll at which, from the evidence be 
fore them, they could certify that a full, free, and 
fair election was had, 

In the parish of East Baton Rouge the returning 
officers canvassed and compiled the votes of three 
polls, situated in the city of Baton Rouge, where 
there was military protection afforded; also threc 
other polls, situated immediately on the river, wher: 
there was comparative immunity from intimidation. 
Evidence as to intimidation by murder, hanging, 
whipping, and other outrages as affecting the vote at 
other polls, was so conclusive that the returning of- 
ficers unanimously rejected the votes stated to have 
been cast at those polls. In the adjoining parish of 
West Feliciana six polls were rejected on similar 
conclusive evidence, In the parish of Ouachita eight 
polls were rejected ; while in the city of Monroe, the 
parish-seat of that peren, the statements of votes 
cast were accepted bacause voters there were meas- 
urably protected from violence by the presence of 
United States troops. The United States Deputy 
Marshal in charge of the ballot-box at one of the 
rejected polls was shot, and throughout the whole 
parish there prevailed a systematic intimidation, 
murder, and violence, toward one class of voters, 
white aswell as black, of such character as to have 
scarcely a parallel in the history of this State. In 
the adjoining parish of Morehouse the statement of 
the votes reported to be cast in six polls was also 
rejected on similar evidence, Polls were also rejected 
in the parishes of De Soto, Bossier, Franklin, Clai- 
borne, and Calcasieu, upon clear evidence of fraud, 
not rebutted by evidence before the returning of- 
ficers. J. MADISON WELLS 
THOMAS GO, ANDERSON, 
G. CASENAVE 
LOUIS M. KENNER, 

Soon after the meeting of the Federal Con- 
gress in Decomber a special committee was ap- 
pointed by each House to make an investiga- 
tion of the election in Louisiana. The com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives arrived 
in New Orleans and held its first session on the 
12th of December. In ped to a subpoena 
duces tecwm, the returning officers made a pro- 
test against this attempt of a committee of the 
Tfouse of Representatives of the United States 
to invade the rights of the State by demanding 
possession of their archives with a view to re 
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sub-committees, to conduct different branches 
of the inquiry. Numerous witnesses were ex- 
amined in New Orleans and in the various 
localities where facts were to be ascertained, 
and many affidavits and other papers were re- 
ceived. The investigations were continued 
into the month of January, 1877, and the re- 
ports were made to Congress late in the ses- 
sion. 

On the Ist day of January, 1877, the date 
for the meeting of the Legislature, the State- 
House was occupied by armed police and mili- 
tia, and barricaded, by order of Governor Kel- 
logg. No persons were admitted to the legis- 
lative halls except those having certificates of 
election from the Returning Board. The Dem- 
ocrats refused to enter and take part in the 
organization and proceedings of the two 
Houses, and, withdrawing, met at St. Pat- 
rick’s Hall. Here all those were admitted who 
were declared by the Democratic committee 
to have been duly elected. The body which 
occupied the State-House consisted of 19 Sen- 
ators and 68 Representatives. Of the former 
8 held over and 11 had certificates of election 
from the returning officers. All the Repre- 
sentatives had Returning Board certificates. 
The St, Patrick’s Hall Assembly consisted of 
21 Senators and 62 Representatives. Of the 
Senators 9 held over, 8 were declared elected 
by the Returning Board, and 4 claimed to have 
been elected, but held their certificates from 
the Democratic Committee on Returns. Of 
the Representatives 40 were returned as 
elected by the official board, and 22 had no 
certificates from that body. By the constitu- 
tion the Legislature is made to consist of 36 
Senators and 120 Representatives. 

In the Returning Board Legislature O. C. 
Antoine presided over the Senate, and Michael 
Hahn was chosen Speaker of the House. In 
the St. Patrick’s Hall body Louis A. Wiltz was 
President of the Senate, and Louis Bush 
Speaker of the House. Each body claimed to 
be the legal Legislature of the State, and to 
haye a quorum of members lawfully chosen, 
and each protested against the existence of the 
other, and proceeded with the business of the 
session. On the 2d of January the Republi- 
can Legislature, in joint assembly, received 
from the Secretary of State the returns of the 
election, as compiled by the Returning Board, 
and declared the election of Packard and An- 
toine. On the same day in joint assembly of 
the Democratic Legislature all the parish re- 
turns were read, and Nicholls and Wiltz were 
declared elected. Subsequently an act was 
assed making the Lieutenant - Governor, 
Speaker of the House, and three Senators to 
be elected by the Senate from different political 
parties, a Board of Canvassers to canvass and 
compile the vote for other officers. This board 
organized and performed the duty assigned 
it, declaring the result of the election as it 
eared on the face of the returns. 
he 8th of January Packard and Antoine 
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were formally inaugurated as Governor and 
Lieutenant-Governor at the State-House, and 
Nicholls and Wiltz were inaugurated at St. 
Patrick’s Hall. The Democrats established 
new courts and new offices, and the complete 
machinery of government was set up under 
Nicholls. Collision was prevented partly by 
the presence of United States troops, under 
General Augur, and partly by the forbearance 
of both parties, who were disposed to await 
the determination at Washington of the elec- 
toral vote of the State, and the recognition of 
the result of the election. Packard called 
upon the Federal Government to recognize 
his claims and protect him against domestic 
violence, but orders were given to General 
Augur to confine himself to the preservation 
of the peace. 

General Francis T. Nicholls was born in 
Ascension Parish, in 1834, and belongs to one 
of the most prominent families in the State. 
He received a military education, and gradu- 
ated at the West Point Academy in 1855. He 
served as a lieutenant of artillery in the reg- 
ular army for one year, a part of the time in 
the Seminole War in Florida, the residue on 
outpost duty in California, In 1856 he resigned 
his commission, and began the practice of law 
in Assumption Parish. At the breaking out 
of the civil war he entered the Confederate 
service as captain in the Eighth Louisiana Re- 
giment. He advanced rapidly in promotion 
until he attained the rank of brigadier-general. 
He lost an arm in Virginia while serving under 
“Stonewall” Jackson, and at the battle of 
Chancellorsville received a wound that neces- 
sitated the amputation of his left leg. Though 
incapacitated for active service, he remained 
on duty in the army until the close of the 
war. He then resumed the practice of his pro- 
fession in Assumption Parish, and has held a 
high position at the bar. 

The case of J. O. Moncure against Antoine 
Dubuclet, contesting the election of the latter — 
to the office of State Treasurer in 1874, was 
decided by the Supreme Court in May. A 
majority of the judges took the ground that 
the action of the Returning Board was conclu- 
sive in declaring Dubuclet elected, although he 
did not receive a majority of the votes cast, 
those of De Soto, Grant, and Winn Parishes, 
having been thrown out. Judge Taliaferro, in 
rendering the decision, said: 


The act creating the Returning Board provides 
that the returns of elections thus made and promul- 
gated shall be prima-facie evidence in all courts of 
justice, and before all civil officers, until set aside — 
after a contest according to law. The contest, then, 
which involves the rebuttal of the prima-facie evi- 
dence of the correctness of the returns of the Boturay 
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ing Board, and the reopening of the investigation | 
fe election returns in order to determine which of 
Wo opposing candidates is entitled to a given office, 
is a contest to be made according to law. If the law- 
maker has omitted to enact the law under which 
proceedings in such cases are to be conducted, it is 
casus omissus, which the courts cannot eupply. In 
civil government rights are enforced by ral 
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methods, having the authority of law, and they can 
be legally enforced in no other way. The high be- 
hests of the organic law are not always self-enforcing ; 
the manner in which its commands are to be obeyed 
is often left to be provided by the legislative branch 
of the Government. To this- branch of the State 
government the organic law delegates the power to 
preseribe rules and principles by which its pro- 
visions are to be made practically useful, and espe- 
cially so when the organic law is silent on the sub- 
ject. 

Judges Wyly and Morgan dissented, the for- 
mer submitting an opinion, in which he de- 
clared : : 

The doctrine that the Board of State Canvassers, or 
the Returning Board, is vested with the power con- 
tended for by defendant, and that its action cannot 
be revised by the courts, however arbitrary and 
fraudulent it may be, is a doctrine that is not sup- 
ported by act 98, of the acts of 1872, the law organ- 
izing said Returning Board; nor is it authorized by 
any law of this State. On the contrary, the law cre- 
ating the Returning Board, and providing for the 
canvass of the vote after an election, declares that 
the returns of elections thus made and promulgated 
shall be prima-facie evidence in all courts of justice 
and before all civil officers, until set aside after a 
contest according to law, of the right of any pereee 
named therein to hold and exercise the office to 
which he shall by such a return be declared elected. 

In my ieee the petition declares a cause of ac- 
tion, and the canvass of the Returning Board is not 
beyond the reach of judicial inquiry. It is the elec- 
tion by the people and not the certificate of the Re- 
turning Board that gives a right to an office. I think 
the case should be remanded, to be tried on the 
merits. 

A successful exhibition of the products and 
industries of the State was held under the 
auspices of the Louisiana Mechanics’ and Agri- 
cultural Fair Association, at New Orleans, be- 
ginning on the 26th of February. The open- 
ing address was delivered by the Hon. Thomas 
A. Tendricks, of Indiana. 

An Immigration Convention, composed of 
delogates from several Southern and Western 
States, was held in the Chamber of Commerce, 
New Orleans, on the ist and 2d of March. A 
standing committee was appointed to devise 
the best means to facilitate immigration, and 
to establish a Bureau of Immigration in New 
Orleans. 

LUTHERANS. In the table on next page 
are given the statistics of the several bodies 

* constituting the Evangelical Lutheran Church 
ne in North America, as they appear in the Church 
Almanae (General Council, published at the 

Lutheran Book-store, Philadelphia) for 1877: 
Kurtz's Lutheran Almanac (General Synod, 
Baltimore) classes the German Synod of Iowa 
and the Norwegian-Danish Augustan Synod 
among the independent synods, and gives the 
following footings and totals: General Council, 
10 synods, 548 ministers, 1,093 churches, 156,- 
896 communicants; Synodical Conference, 7 
synods, 1,002 ministers, 1,596 churches, 251,377 
— communicants; General Synod, South, 5 syn- 
ods, 92 ministers, 160 churches, 12.764 com- 
municants; General Synod, North, 24*synods, 
ms inisters, 1,226 churches, 113,571 com- 
municants; Indepen 
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unattached churches, 17 unattached ministers 
and 1,600 unattached members—in ail, 36¢ 
ministers, 747 churches, 65,795 communicants | 
total, 58 synods, 2,795 ministers, 4,822 churches 
and 600,353 communicants. 

Brobst’s Lutherische Kalender (General 
Council, Allentown, Pa.), gives: General Coun. 
cil, 689 ministers, 1,338 congregations, 194,151 
communicants; Synodical Conference, 1,034 
ministers, 1,751 congregations, 264,985 com. 
municants; General Synod, South, 92 minis. 
ters, 167 congregations, 12,750 communicants, 
General Synod, North, 741 ministers, 1,214 
congregations, 110,866 communicants; ten In- 
dependent Synods (including the Iowa Synod 
with 848 ministers, 694 congregations, 59,102 
communicants; pastors not attached to any 
synod, 87: total, 2,782 ministers, 4,974 con- 
gregations, 629,204 communicants. 

The discrepancies in the different tables 
arise chiefly from the lack of uniformity in 
keeping the records of the churches and syn- 
ods, which, in respect to the numbers of com- 
municants, is a very serious evil. In several 
synods, and in many churches in other synods, 
the custom is to enumerate, as the number of 
persons who have communicated, the whole 
number of instances in which the communion 
has been administered to individuals, without 
taking into account the number of times the 
same person may have taken the communion 
within the year. The actual number of com- 
municants can only be estimated, never ascer- 
tained, from such a report. The number of 
ministers is taken from official records, or from 
other lists of ministers. Synods which are in 
process of attaching themselves to some general 
body, but have not yet consummated the union, 
may be counted as belonging to that body, or 
as independent, as is the case with two synods 
claimed by the General Council. 

The Church Almanac gives the following list 
of theological seminaries: Qf the Genera 
Council: Theological Seminary at Philadel- 
phia, founded 1864, five instructors, 60 stu- 
dents; Theological Department of Augustana 
College, Paxton, Ill., founded 1868, three in- 
structors, 17 students; Wartburg Seminary, 
Mendota, Il., two instructors, 81 students: 
Practical Theological Seminary, Marshall, 
Wis., founded 1876, one instructor, 7 stu- 
dents. Of the General Synod, North: Theo- 
logical Seminary at Gettysburg, Pa., founded 
in 1825, three instructors, 82 students; Hart- 
wick Seminary, Hartwick, N. Y., founded 
1816, one instructor, 5 students; Theological 


‘Department of Wittenberg College, Spring- 


field, Ohio, founded 1845, two instructors, 22 
students; Missionary Institute, Selinsgrove, 
Pa, founded 1859, one instructor, 10 stu- 
dents. Of the Synodical Conference: Theologi- 
cal Department of Concordia Seminary, St. 
Louis, Mo., founded 1840, four instructors, 
85 students; Practical Department, Sp 
field , founded 1846, three instruc 

nts; Norwegian Lutheran Semin 
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North Carolina College, Mount Pleasant, N. C., 
founded 1872, two instructors, 5 students. Of 
the Conference of the Norwegian-Danish Hoan- 
gelical Lutheran Church: Augsburg Seminary, 
Minneapolis, Minn., four instructors. 

The Church Almanae and Kurtz’s Almanac 
each gives lists of eighteen Lutheran colleges ; 
Brobst’s Kalender gives nineteen; the Church 
Almanac gives fourteen classical schools; 
Brobst’s Kalender gives sixteen, and Kurtz’s 
Almanac twenty-five academies; Brobst’s 
Kalender gives eleven high-schools for girls. 
The principal teachers’ seminary of the Lu- 
therans is at Addison, II. - 

The General Council has an Executive Com- 
mittee of Home Missions, located at Pitts- 
burg, Pa.; an Executive Committee of For- 
eign Missions at Reading, Pa.; and a Board 
of Church Extension at Philadelphia, Pa. 
The General Synod has a Board of Home 
Missions at York, Pa.; a German Board of 
Home Missions at Baltimore, Md.; a Board of 
Foreign Missions in New York City; and a 
Board of Church Extension at York, Pa. 

Kurtz’s Almanac gives lists of seventcen 
Orphans’ Homes, or schools under synodical 
control, or otherwise connected with the 
Church; one Home for the Infirm (Scandina- 
vian), at San Francisco; one Asylum for Aged 
Persons, at Burlington, lowa; two Infirmaries, 
and a Lutheran Hospital, at St. Louis; six Im- 
migrant Missions (of the General Council, Gen- 
eral Synod and Missouri Synod, German and 
Scandinavian Missions), at New York City, and 
one similar mission in Baltimore, Md. The list 
of Lutheran periodicals includes, according to 
Kurtz’s Almanas, twenty-two in the Eng- 
lish, thirty in the German, seven in the Nor- 
wegian, five in the Swedish, and one in the 
Danish languages. Of these, eleven are week- 
ly, nine semi-monthly, thirty-five monthly, 
three quarterly, and five yearly publications. 

The General Council of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church met at Bethlehem, Pa., Oc- 
tober 11th. The Ministerium of Pennsylva- 
nia, the Ministerium of New York, the Pitts- 
’ burg Synod, the District Synod of Ohio, the 
Synod of Michigan and other States, the Swed- 
ish Augustana Synod, the Synod of Canada, 
- the Indiana Synod, and the Holston Synod, 
were represented by forty-three clerical and 
thirty-three lay delegates; and the Iowa Syn- 
od, having the privilege of debate but not of 
a vote, was represented by Rey. S. Fritschel. 
The Synod of Texas and the Norwegian-Danish 
Augustana Synod were not represented. The 
Rey. O. P. Krauth, D. D., LL. D., was chosen 
President of the Synod. The attention of the 
body was directed chiefly to the discussion of 
the meaning and intent of the regulation on 
pulpit fellowship and communion which had 
been adopted at previous sessions of the Gen- 
eral Council, and which was known to the 

_ church as “The Galesburg Rule.” The Gen- 
eral Council, at its session held at Akron, Ohio, 
in 1872, had adopted the following rule : 
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1. The rule is: Lutheran pulpits are for Luthe: 
an ministers only ; Lutheran altars are for Luthera 
communicants only. 

2. The exceptions to the rule belong to th 
sphere of privilege, not of right. 

3. The determination of these exceptions is t 
be made in consonance with these principles by th 
conscientious judgment of pastors as the cases arise. 

At a subsequent session of the General Cour 
cil, which was held at Galesburg, Ill., in 187% 
the first clause of this rule was amended b 
the insertion of the words, ‘‘ Which accord 
with the Word of God and the confessions ¢ 
our church,” so as to read: ‘ The rule, whig¢ 
accords with the Word of God and the confes 
sions of our church, is,” etc. (as above). A 
the same time a statement was made by th 
President of the Council, and accepted by tha 
body, by conserft, that the rule, as amendec 
simply made explicit what was implied befor 
and declared whence it was got, and that n 
change was made by the amendment in th 
meaning of the action of the Council at Akro 
in regard to the exceptions. A division o 
opinion afterward arose in the district synod 
adhering to the Council concerning the ful 
scope and bearing of the newrule. The Swed 
ish Augustana Synod, the New York Minis 
terium, the Synod of Michigan, the lowa an 
the Danish Augustana Synods, favored an ex 
clusive interpretation, desiring that the rul 
should be held obligatory. The Ministeriur 
of Pennsylvania, the Pittsburg Synod, th 
Holston Synod, the District Synod of Ohic 
and the Synod of Indiana, favored an “ cecu 
menical”’ interpretation, holding that the rul 
should be considered advisory, and that th 
clauses referring to exceptions should hay 
equal force with the rest. No special expres 
sions were received from the synods of Canad 
and Texas. The action of the synods was re 
ferred to a special committee, upon the repor 
of whom the Council, after a full debate, adopt 
ed a resolution declaring that “the true put 
port and effect of the action at Galesburg wa 
to add to the declaration at Akron a statemen 
of the source of the rule, and that in all other re 
spects that declaration, in all its parts, remain 
untouched.” Afterward, the President of th 
General Council (the Rev. Dr. Krauth) was re 
quested to prepare a series of theses on the sub 
ject of ‘‘ Pulpit and Altar Fellowship,” as pre 
sented in the Galesburg Declaration, which, 
was further provided, should be published i 
the several languages of the Council not i 
than three months prior to its next conver 
tion; “it being understood,” the resolutio: 
reads, ‘that the discussion of the theses wa 
to be in the way of study and ontehons 
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on the subject, and not for further legi 
tion.” : 
A. constitution for congregations was dis 
cussed, and adopted in part. The defin 
of doctrinal position prescribed for the ¢ 
gregation forming the first section of th 
article of this paper was adopted in 1872, 
is as follows: ane, 
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This congregation receives and adheres to the ca- 
nonical books of the Old and New Testaments, as 
the revealed Word of God and the only rule of faith 
and life, and to the Confessions of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, especially the unaltered Augsburg 
Confession and Luther’s Small Catechism, as a cor-’ 
rect and faithful exposition of the Divine Word, to 
which rules and confessions all instructions in the 
church, the schools, and family, shall be conformed, 
and by which all questions shall be decided; and 
with which all books of worship and instruction in 
the congregation shall accord. 


Of the articles adopted at the present con- 
vention, the second section of the first article 
provides that the congregation shall be in union 
with a synod of -the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, whose doctrinal basis is in accordance 
with that elsewhere laid down in the constitu- 
tion, especially in the article first quoted. Ar- 
ticle II., section 1, declares that “the congre- 
gation shall consist of the pastor or pastors, 
and other members of the Church of Christ, 
who have been baptized and admitted to the 
Lord’s Supper, and who unite themselves as 
one communion under this constitution by ac- 
cepting the same and conforming to the duties 
it enjoins; and also such baptized members of 
their household as have not yet reached the 
years of separate responsibility, and are subject 
by God’s ordinance to their control as parents 
or guardians.” The second section of the 
same article provides that ‘“‘ all those members, 
so far as their years and spiritual fitness allow, 
have a right to the means of grace provided 
for in the congregation, and to the faithful ob- 
servance toward them of the duties which pas- 
tors, officers, and other members of the church, 
owe one to another.” The third section makes 
it ‘the duty of all members of the congrega- 
tions to be steadfast in the baptismal covenant, 
and, if they be parents or guardians, early to 
bring the children under their care within the 
same, presenting them for holy baptism, to 
bring them up in the nurture and admonition 
of the Lord, and to urge their attendance upon 
the catechetical instruction of the pastor, and 

heir preparation for the rites of confirmation 
nd the Lord’s Supper. As they grow in years, 
they are to grow in the knowledge and grace 
of God, diligently to study holy Scripture, 
and use devout books which accord with it, to 
seek the light and aid of the Holy Spirit, and 
all other needful gifts, by fervent prayer, to 
examine themselves, to receive the Lord’s Sup- 
per faithfully, and, if possible, whenever it is 
celebrated, and regularly to use the ordinances 
2 public, family, and private devotion,” etc. 
_ Article IIL, section 1, declares that “every 
ee member of the congregation, not under 
shurch censure, twenty-one years of age, who, 
as he conscientiously judges God has prospered 
him, regularly contributes in accordance with 
its plans of local support and general benefi- 
nce, shall be entitled to take active part in 
ts meetings and to vote at all its elections.” 
The second section of the same article pro- 
ides for the holding and calling of congrega- 
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tional meetings, the transaction of business in 
the same, and for the powers of such meet- 
ings. 

The consideration of section 1 of article 
IV., which declares that ‘‘the permanent and 
ordinary offices of the congregation shall be 
the pastorate and diaconate,”’ was postponed. 
The second section of the same article was 
adopted, as follows: ‘ The chief offices of the 
Christian congregation are named in the New 
Testament: pastors or shepherds, bishops, pres- 
byters, or elders, and all they that have the 
rule in the Lord, all which names designate 
one and the same class of officers, whose dig- 
nity, rights, and general duties, are under di- 
vine appointment the same, and are inalien- 
able and unchangeable.” 

A committee appointed by the General Coun- 
cil of 1874, to consider the testimony borne 
by the General Council against ‘‘secret and 
unchurchly societies,” and to suggest a method 
for accomplishing works of benevolence and 
mercy, made a report, which pointed to the 
local congregations as affording the best media 
through which such works should be per- 
formed. Upon their report a resolution was 
adopted, directing the earnest attention of pas- 
tors and churches to the claims “ of the suffer- 
ing members of our Lord’s body,” and recom- 
mending that the diaconate of the congre- 
gations be so reorganized as to number and 
division of work “‘that it may be said of our 
churches, as of the first churches of the saints, 
that there are none among us who lack.” A 
report was adopted upon the condition of the 
Lutheran churches in Germany, protesting 
against interference by the state in their ec- 
clesiastical affairs. 

The Rey. J. B. Riemensnyder was received 
as a delegate from the Southern General Synod. 

The receipts for Home Missions during the 
year were reported to have been $3,142.97, 
leaving, after the payment of debts of $1,050, 
$2,092.97 clear receipts. Including the amount 
contributed by the Swedish Augustana Synod, 
and expended by it in the general mission- 
work, the total receipts for the year had been 
between $4,000 and $5,000. To this should 
be added what had been done for home mis- 
sions by the several synods apart from the 
General Committee. 

The report of the Board of Foreign Missions 
contained several letters from the missionaries 
in India. The board regarded the enlarging 
of the mission as an imperative necessity, and 
spoke of the need of more liberal contribu- 
tions. 

The report of the New York Immigrant Mis- 
sion represented that the institution was in 
debt, and badly needed money. It stated also 
that the proper interest had not been taken in 
the work of the mission by the Church at 
large. 

The report of the trustees of the Lmigrant 


Home Association —an institution the object 


of which is to secure the protection and welfare — 
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of the immigrants, and guard them against 
swindlers—reported that its work during the 
year had been one-third greater than that of 
the previous year. 

The fifth convention of the Synodical Con- 
Jerence met at St. Paul, Minn., July 19th. The 
Rey. H. A. Preuss was elected president. The 
discussion of the theses on church-fellowship, 
which has been kept up from year to year, 
was continued. The tenth thesis was adopted 
as follows: ‘‘Such contradiction (between the 
confession and practice) exists also, when a 
Lutheran synod, or any association of synods, 
tolerates the serving by any of its pastors, 
though they call themselves Lutherans, of con- 
eregations which are in fact Union congre- 
gations.’”’ The consideration of the eleventh 
thesis was postponed till the next meeting. 
As proposed for adoption this thesis declares 
that “it is furthermore in conflict with the 
confession, when an ecclesiastical body is con- 
tent that its pastors should not have a regular 
but only a temporary call from their congre- 
gations, or when it even promotes this disorder 
by the system of granting licenses.” 

A resolution was unanimously passed, rec- 
ommending ‘‘the formation of synods within 
State boundaries, composed of all the members 
of conferences speaking the same language in 
each State.” The carrying out of this reso- 
lution would require a change to be made, in 


order to meet its terms, in the control of tho. 


institutions of the various synods, For this 
purpose the following action was also taken: 


1. The Synodical Conference advises that the pres- 
ent synods sbould dissolve the institutions for the 
education of ministers now existing in their midst, 
to erect a General Seminary, and to place the same 
under the contro] of the Synodical Conference. 

2. The Synodical Conference advises to place the 
School-Teachers’ Seminary, already existing, under 
the same control. 

8. Until the dissolution of the large synodical 
bodies has laken place, the different synods of States 
are to have their own choice, whether they wish to 
be admitted into any one, and if so, into which one 
Bk existing large bodies they wish to be admit- 
ted. 

4. The matter of collegiate education is to be left 
in the hands of the several State Synods. 

5. The Conference advises that with the general 
German Seminary a similar one be combined for 
those speaking the English language. 

6. The Norwegian Lutheran Synod is to be invited 
to combine its seminary with those mentioned, or to 
make such use of these as it may deem proper. 


The Conference resolved to observe the 
29th day of May, 1877, as the tercentennial 
anniversary of the adoption of the Formula 
- Concordia, the last of the Lutheran symbolical 
books. It recommended that the event be 
appropriately celebrated by all the congrega- 
tions connected with the Oonference. Prof. 
O. F. W. Walther was requested to publish the 
first part of the Formula, with an historical 
introduction and explanatory notes, for gen- 
eral distribution. e 

The Board of Home Missions of the General 


ynod reported that their receipts for the year 
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ending June 1, 1876, had been $10,479.25, an 
their total disbursements had been $12,932.4. 
Forty-three missions had been under the 
care during the year. Of these, two missior 
had been abandoned by the missionaries wit! 
out the knowledge of the board, one had bee 
discontinued, and three had become self-su 
taining, leaving thirty-seven missions still wm 
der care. These missions contained fifty co 
grogations, 2,938 members, 44 Sunday-school 
4,702 scholars in the same, 47 houses of wo 
ship, and seven parsonages. They had pa 
and contributed for their own expenses ar 
the enterprises of the Church $45,405.77. TI 
board was in debt $2,453.23. 

The Treasurer of the Board of Church # 
tension of the General Synod reported that bh 
receipts for the year ending June 1, 1876, he 
been $9,808.88, and his expenditure $9,880.9 

A convention in behalf of the Horeign MN 
sions of the General Synod met in Harrisbur 
Pa. August 380th. Ten district synods we 
represented. The immediate object of tl 
convention was to consider the condition ar 
needs of the African mission, for which © 
traordinary expenses and a debt of $10,000 hs 
been incurred. The Rev. W. De Baum, D.L 
presided. The convention was addressed | 
the Rey. A. O. Wedekind, Secretary of tl 
Board of Foreign Missions, the Rev. J. A. Olut 
of Baltimore, Md., the Rey. Messrs. Day ar 
Oollins, missionaries to Africa, and the Re 
J. Ritter, a former missionary to Africa. TI 
convention approved of the expenditures fi 
the African mission as wiso and necessary, d 
clared that the Ohurch ought cheerfully | 
undertake to raise the money called for, ar 
recommended that practical measures be tak 
to obtain it. 

The following is a summary of the work | 
the mission of the General Synod in Indi 
Number of ordained American missionari¢ 
four; of native pastors, three; of evangelist 
two; of catechists, two; of teachers of subdiy 
sions, 27; of Bible and tract colporteurs, fow 
of school-teachers (vernacular), 16; of pupil 
195; of members, including children, Decomb 
81, 1875, 2,835 ; of communicants, 1,254; of pe 
sons baptized in 1875, 875 ; of persons baptiz 
since the beginning of the mission, 3,669; \ 
school or prayer houses, 88; of villages 
which Ohristians reside, 105. The missi 
sustained also one Anglo- vernacular hig 
school, with six teachers and 127 pupils. 

LYTTELTON, Grorer Wii11AM, baron, bor 
March 31, 1817; died April 20, 1876, Hew 
educated at Trinity Oollege, Cambridge, whe 
he graduated with high honors. He filled dl 
position of Secretary of State for the Col 
nies for a brief period in 1846. From 1861 : 
1863 he acted as a member af the royal cor 
mission appointed to inquire into the ma 
ment of the public schools. At the tir 
his death he was Lord-Lieytenant of 
tershire and Chief Commissioner of Endow 
Schools. THe was also a knight-comma 
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ie Order of St. Michael and St. George, and 
Fellow of the Royal Society. In educational 
atters he always took a deep interest, and 
svoted considerable time to their investiga- 
on. At the distribution of prizes awarded 
y the University of Oxford at the local exam- 
ation by the Birmingham and midland dis- 
icts, in November, 1875, Lord Lyttelton offi- 


ciated, and referred, in a well-considered ad- 
dress, to the importance of the movement with 
which the University Examination Society had 
to deal. Colonial questions always proved of 
interest to him, and for the revival of the ac- 
tive powers of convocation, and the extension 
of the church episcopate, he was a strenuous 
advocate. 
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MAINE. The public debt of the State of 
aine at the close of the year was $5,920,400, 
msisting of $1,508,000 in registered and $4,- 
[2,400 in coupon bonds. To offset this there 
as $791,293.81 in the sinking-fund, leaving 
1e net debt $5,129,107, which was $143,681 
ss than at the beginning of the year. The 
nount of bonds actually redeemed during the 
sar was $29,000, which matured on the Ist of 
arch. On the 1st of February, 1877, bonds 
ature to the amount of $46,500. The re- 
ipts of the Treasury for the year consisted 
* $1,810,605.49 derived from revenue, and 
377,093.84 cash on hand January Ist. The 
cpenditures were $1,293,277.06, leaving a 
irplus in the Treasury December 31st of 
394,499.97. Of the revenue of the year 
399,405.51 was raised by direct taxation, 
13,541.76 by taxation of railroads, $12,972.85 
y tax on insurance companies, and $278,- 
35.33 by tax on deposits in savings-banks. 
The Maine Central and certain other rail- 
yad companies have persisted in their refusal 
) pay the tax assessed against them. Early 
. the year a temporary injunction against the 
sate Treasurer was obtained from the United 
sates Cireuit Court in behalf of the Maine 
entral, and a hearing was appointed for the 
pril term; but by arrangement with the At- 
rney-General a suspension of proceedings 
as obtained, in order that the validity of the 
x might first be tested in the State courts. The 
ise was brought before the Supreme Court, 
here it was argued in July, but no decision 
1d been rendered at the end of the year. 
he taxes due and not paid amount to $147,- 
)0. Twenty miles of new railroad was built 
ring the year—eight miles by the Piscat- 
juis Company, in extension of its line from 
bbot to Blanchard ; and twelve miles by the 
roostook River Company, from Fort Fairfield 
. Caribou. 

‘The receipts of the Land-Office for the year 
iding November 30th were $42,399.77. Con- 
syances of 22,304.38 acres of land were made 
» actual settlers, and 13,054.69 were con- 
acted to settlers. Of the State lands remain- 
ig, 127,665.97 acres are in possession of set- 
ers, to be conveyed to them when certain re- 
nired conditions have been fulfilled, and 26,- 
i acres are unsold. Islands on the coast 


sregating 663 acres were sold at auction for 
: 9.15. The colony of New Sweden, in 


Aroostook County, is in a thriving condition. 


Fifty-two of the Swedtsh settlers have become .- 


naturalized citizens, good school-houses have 
been built, and four schools are taught in the 
settlement. 

There are sixty savings-banks in the State— 
four having become insolvent since August, 
1875, and no new ones having been estab- 
lished. The amount of deposits on the 6th 
of November was $27,818,764.70, a decrease 
during the year of $4,264,549.58, including 
$1,029,965.95 placed in the hands of receivers, 
The number of depositors was 90,621; a de- 
crease of 10,705; average deposit of each, 
$306. 

During the year ending April 1st the sum 
of $1,053,497 was expended in support of pub- 
lie schools, of which $375,852 was contributed 
by the State. Highty-six new school-houses 
were built, at a cost of $164,399. 
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The Industrial School for Girls, at Hallo- 
well, was supported during the year at a cost 
of $6,765.40. The number of pupils was 32. 

The number of convicts in the State-prison 
at the end of the year was 171, an increase of 
23 since 1875. The expense of supporting the 
institution was $29,773.49, while the profits of 
its Jabor amounted to $19,659.33, leaving a 
deficiency of $10,114.16. The number of per- 
sons confined in the thirteen county-jails at 
the close of the year was 815; the total cost 


for arrest and conviction was $38,000, for sup- — 
port $58,900, making the expense on account | 
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of criminals for counties and State, including 
the deficiency in the State-prison account, 
$107,014.16. With regard to the effect of the 
abolition of capital punishment, it is to be 
noted that no indictment for an offense hither- 
to called capital was found in the State during 
the year. A man was, however, arrested for 
the murder of three persons at Bucksport in 
October, and is likely to be indicted. 

The regular annual session of the Legisla- 
ture began on the 5th of January, and came to 
an adjournment on the 26th of February, 
General acts were passed providing for the or- 
ganization of corporations for business pur- 
poses, for the organization of savings-banks 
and trust and loan companies, and for the or- 
ganization of railroad companies. The new 
town of Kossuth was incorporated, in Wash- 
ington County, and the name of the town of 
Dalton was changed to Askland. The most 
important act of the session was one abolishing 
capital punishment for the crime of murder. 

A railway convention was held at Augusta 
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on the 30th of March, and participated in 
delegates from Canada. It was called in the | 
terest of a projected line of railway from Qt 
bee through the valleys of the Chaudiére a 
Kennebec Rivers, via Augusta, to the Atlan 
coast at Wiscasset. The entire distance is 2 
miles, of which 90 miles is in the Province 
Quebec. This is to be traversed by the Le 
& Kennebec Railway, which is about h 
completed. Of the 135 miles in Maine, abe 
30 miles is now traversed by railroad. 

The delegates at large to the National I 
publican Convention were selected by the I 
publican members of the Legislature at t 
close of the session. ‘These and all the 
chosen in the congressional district conve 
tions were pledged to support James G. Blai 
as the candidate for President of the Unit 
States. 

The Democratic State Convention, whi 
was held at Bangor on the 13th of June, sele 
ed the delegates at large to the National Co 
vention at St. Louis, chose a Central Comm 
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tee, and nominated John O. Talbot, of East 
Machias, for the office of Governor. The fol- 
lowing resolutions were adopted, as express- 
ing the political sentiments of the convention: 


_ &esolved, That, reaffirming the principles asserted 
in the resolutions adopted by the late Democratic 
State Convention, we submit as the present great 
issue of governmental reform, which shall abolish 
sinecures, reéstablish reform salaries for all public 
officers, introduce economy in the public service, 
strike down every abuse of power, and, by an honest 
administration of public affairs, shall lighten the 
public burden, and restore peace, contentment, and 
national prosperity. : 

Resolved, That the Democratic House of Repre- 
sentatives in Congress deserve the thanks of the 
nation for what they have already done in the great 
work of unearthing and dragging to light the cor- 
ruption that pervades and permeates the Adminis- 
tration. We say to them, Go forward in your patri- 
otic labors in the cause of honesty and reform. 

Resolved, That we are opposed to any inflation of 

- our national currency, and that gold and silver form 
the only money system. 

Feesolved, That, in accordance with the sentiment 


of the Democracy of Maine, this convention declay 
Samuel J. Tilden, the able, zealous, enterprisit 
and successful reform Governor of the Empire Sta 
to be its first choice for President, and recommen 
his nomination by the National Democratic Conve 
tion as eminently fit and proper. 
Resolved, That it is the sentiment of this conv 
tion that the rules adopted by our late Natio1 
Democratic Convention requiring two-thirds of t 
delegates to concur in making its nominations, t 
ing at variance with the well-established Demoer 
4 Beenie of majority control, should be abe 
oned, . 


The Republican State Convention was he 
at Bangor, June 22d, and General Selden Co 
nor was renominated for Governor, The fi 
lowing resolutions were adopted : ran 


Resolved, That this convention accepts the resol 
tions of the recent National Convention at Cinci 
nati, as a correct statement of the principles of t 
Republican party, and hereby, pledges the Repub 
cans of Maine to use all honorable means to ca’ 
resolutions into effect in the future acts and j 
of the Government. anhere 
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Resolwed, That the Republicans of Maine give their 
nphatic approval to the nomination of Rutherford 
. Hayes for the presidency, and of William A. 
‘heeler, of New York, for the vice-presidency, and 
ill spare no honorable efforts to give them a rous- 
go bee et in November. 

Resolwed, That this convention offers its sincere 
anks to the Republicans of various States of the 
nion who gave their enthusiastic support to Hon. 
umes G,. Blaine in the recent National Convention 
Cincinnati, and thus attest his commanding abil- 
ies, and his value to the Union as a statesman. 
Fesolwed, That we reaffirm the principles hereto- 
re enunciated by our State Conventions in refer- 
ice to prohibition and the development of the re- 
urces of the State. 

Seesolved, That Governor Selden Connor is entitled 
the earnest thanks of his fellow-citizens for the 
lity, firmness, and fidelity with which he has per- 
rméd his official duties since his occupancy of the 
xecutive chair, and that the Republicans of Maine 
sreby express their determination to elect him in 
ptember by a largely-increased majority. 


The State election took place on the 11th of 
sptember. The whole number of votes cast 
r Governor was 136,823, of which Selden 
onnor received 75,867; John O. Talbot, 60,- 
3; Almon Gage, “Greenback” candidate, 
10; and 13 were scattering. Connor’s plu- 
lity over Talbot was 15,444; his majority 
ver all, 14,911. Republicans were elected to 
ongress in all of the five congressional dis- 
icts. In the Fourth District, where there 
as a division among the Republicans, the vote 
as as follows: Llewellyn Powers, regular 
epublican, 12,866; Lyndon Oak, independent 
epublican, 11,968; and J. P. Donworth, 
emocrat, 10,069. In the Second District 550 
tes were cast for a ‘‘ Greenback” candidate. 
t the presidential election in November the 
hole number of votes cast was 116,786. Of 
ese the Republican candidates received 66,- 
}10; the Democratic, 49,823; and the ‘ Green- 
ck” ticket, 668; Republican plurality over 
emocratic vote, 16,477; majority over all, 
814. 

The appointment of Senator Lot M. Morrill 
| Secretary of the Treasury of the United 
jates, in the latter part of June, caused a va- 
ney in the senatorial representation of the 
ate for the term ending March 4, 1877. The 
scislature not being in session, the Governor 
ypointed James G. Blaine to the place. On 
ie meeting of the Legislature in January, 
77, Mr. Blaine was promptly chosen, not 
ily for the remainder of the unexpired term, 
it for the full term ending March 4, 1883. 
MAJOR, Rev. Joun Ricnarpson, D. D., a 
ritish clergyman, teacher, and author, born 
1797; died March 7, 1876. He was edu- 
ted at Reading School and Trinity College, 
ambridge, where he graduated B. A. in 1819. 
1 1830 he was appointed head-master of the 
rammar-School at King’s College, London, 
hich position he resigned in 1866. He was 
r a time Vicar of Warbling, Sussex, and in 
371 was appointed Vicar of Arrington, Cam- 
‘idgeshire. He was the author of a “ Latin 
rammar and Exercises,” ‘ Latin Reader,” 
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“ Hints for Latin Composition,” “ Initia 
Greca,” “Initia Homerica,” and ‘Guide to 
the Reading of the Greek Tragedians.” He 
also edited five of the plays of Euripides, 
Stephens’s ‘Greek Thesaurus,” the lexicons 
of Scapula, Schrevelius, Parkhurst, and others, 
and in 1870 published “The Gospel of St. 
Mark in the Original Greek,” with a digest 
of notes from various commentaries. 

MALDEN, Henry, a British scholar, born in 
1800; died July 4, 1876. He was educated at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where he was 
elected to a Craven scholarship with his friend 
Lord Macaulay, with whom he was also one of 
the earliest contributors to the Quarterly Maga- 
zine, established by Charles Knight. He was 
elected to a fellowship in his college in 1824, 
and in 1831 was appointed Professor of Greek 
in the University of London, now University 
College, which position he held up to his 
death. He was the author of ‘‘ Origin of Uni- 
versities and Academical Degrees” (1836). He 
also contributed a number of valuable papers 
to the ‘‘ Proceedings and Transactions” of the 
Philological Society, the Philological Museum, 
and to the Classical Museum, edited by Dr. L. 
Schmitz from 1848 to 1850. 

MARTINEAU, Harrier, an English author- 
ess, born June 12, 1802; died June 27, 1876. 
She was the daughter of a manufacturer in Nor- 
wich, and received an excellent education, tak- 
ing part in the studies of her brother James, 
afterward Unitarian minister in Liverpool. 
She made her first literary effort when but 
nineteen years old, and in this followed at 
first only her inclination; but, owing to seri- 
ous pecuniary losses in her family, she was 
compelled to rely upon her pen for a living. 
The peculiar feature of her numerous works 
was her advocacy of social reforms, in which 
she based herself on her thorough knowledge. 
Her works, ‘‘ Illustrations of Political Econo- 
my” (9 vols., 1832-84) and ‘‘ Poor-Laws and 
Paupers ” (1834), have a decided practical ten- 
dency and a scientific basis. In 1836 she un- 
dertook a trip to America, as the results of 
which she published “Society in America” 
(3 vols., 1837) and “ Retrospect of Western 
Travel” (8 vols., 1838). _Among her other 
works are: the novels “ Deerbrook” (1839) 
and ‘‘The Hour and the Man” (1840); the 
“ Forest and Game-Law Tales” (8 vols., 1846); 
“Life in the Sick-Room; or, Essay by an In- 
valid ” (1844); and ‘“‘ Traditions of Palestine ”’ 
(1831). ‘Eastern Life, Present and Past” (3 
vols., 1848) is the result of a journey to Egypt, 
Arabia, and Palestine, undertaken for the sake 
of her health. Her ‘ History of England dur- 
ing the Thirty Years’ Peace” (2 vols., 1859) 
is a work of considerable excellence, which is 
also the case with her “ Positive Philosophy ” 
(2 vols., 1858), in which she attempted to pop- 
ularize the views of Comte in England. To- 
gether with Atkinson she published ‘ Letters 
on the Laws of Man’s Nature and Develop- 
ment” (1851), and “Letters from Ireland,” 
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which first appeared in the Daily News. Her 
smaller works and contributions to periodicals 
she published under the title of ‘‘ Health, Hus- 
bandry, and Handicraft” (1861). She wrote 
an autobiography, which was not published un- 
til after her death, and an American edition of 
which appeared in Boston in 1877. 

MARYLAND. Ex-Governor William A. 
Graham, of North Carolina, one of the arbi- 
trators chosen under the act of 1874 to deter- 
mine the boundary-line between Maryland and 
Virginia, having died in 1875, a new act was 
passed at the legislative session of this year, 
naming Jeremiah §. Black, of Pennsylvania; 
James B. Beck, of Kentucky; and Charles J. 
Jenkins, of Georgia, as arbitrators for this 
purpose, any two of them to have a decisive 
voice. Their report was made in January, 
1877, Messrs. Black’and Jenkins concurring in 
an award, and Mr. Beck dissenting from their 
conclusions. The reasons were stated at length 
on both sides for the conclusions reached. The 
award of a majority of the arbitrators, which 
both States have bound themselves in advance 
to accept, is as follows: 
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And now, to wit, January 16, Anno Domini 1877, 
the undersigned, being a majority of the arbitrators 
to whom the States of Virginia and Maryland, by 
acts of their respective Legislatures, submitted the 
controversies concerning their territorial limits, 
with authority to ascertain and determine the true 
line of boundary between them, having heard the 
allegations of the said States and examined the 
proofs on both’ sides, do find, declare, award, ascer- 
tain, and determine that the true line of boundary 
between the said States, so far as they are conter- 
minous with one another, is as follows, to wit: Be- 

inning at the point on the Potomac River where the 
line between Virginia and West Virginia strikes the 
said river at low-water mark, and thence followin 
the meanderings of said river by the low-water mark 
to Smith’s Point, at or near the mouth of the Poto- 
mac, in latitude 87° 53’ 08" and longitude 76° 13’ 46”; 
thence crossing the waters of the Chesapeake Bay 
by a line running north 65° 30’ east, about nine and 
a half nautical miles to a point on the western shore 
of Smith’s Island, at the north end of Sassafras 
Hammock, in latitude 87° 57’ 13", longitude 76° 02' 
62"; thence across Smith’s Island south 88° 30’ east 
5,620 yards, to the centre of Horse Hammock, on 


the eastern shore of Smith’s Island, in latitude 37° 


57' 08", longitude 75° 59’ 20"; thence south 79° ; 
east 4,880 yards, to a point marked “A” on an z 
companying map, in the middle of Tangier Soun 
in latitude 87° 56’ 42", longitude 75° 56’ 23”, se 
point bearing from Jane’s Island light south 6 
west, and distant from that light 3,560 yards; then 
south 10° 80' west 4,740 yards, by a line dividi 
the waters of Tangier Sound, to a point where it i 
tersects the straight line from Smith’s Point to W: 
kins’s Point, said point of intersection being in la 
tude 37° 54’ 21", longitude 75° 56’ 55”, bearing fre 
Jane’s Island light south 29° west, and from Ho1 
Hammock south 84° 80’ east. This point of int 
section is marked ‘‘B’’ on an accompanying ma 
Thence north 85° 15’ east 6,720 yards along the li 
above mentioned, which runs from Smith’s Point 
Watkins’s Point, until it reaches the latter sp 
namely, Watkins’s Point, which is in latitude 37° % 
88", longitude 75° 52’ 44”. From Watkins’s Pointt 
boundary-line runs due east 7,880 yards, to a pol 
where it meets a line running through the middle. 
Pocomoke Sound, which is marked ‘‘ C’”’ on an ¢ 
companying map, and is in latitude 87° 54’ 38”, lo 
gitude 75° 47’ 50”; thence by a line dividing the v 
ters of Pocomoke Sound, north 47° 10’ east 5,2 
yards, to a point in said sound marked ‘‘)” on 
accompanying map, in latitude 37° 56’ 25", longitu 
75° 25' 26"; thence following the middle of the Poc 
moke River by a line of irregular curves, as la 
down on an accompanying map, until it intersec 
the westward protraction of the boundary-li 
marked by Baar hosbagh and Calvert, May 28, 16¢ 
at a point in the middle of the Pocomoke River, a 
in latitude 87° 59' 37", longitude 75° 87’ 04"; then 
by the Scarborough and Calvert line, which runs 
45’ north of east, to the Atlantic Ocean. 

The latitudes, longitudes, courses, and distance 
here given have been measured upon the coast-ché 
No. 33 of the United States Coast Survey (sheet N 
38, Chesapeake Bay), which is herewith filed as psa 
of this award and explanatory thereof. The orig 
nal charter-line is marked upon the said map a1 
shaded in blue. The present line of boundary, 
ascertained and determined, is also marked a1 
shaded in red, while the yellow indicates the li 
referred to in the compact of 1785 between Smitl 
Point and Watkins’s Point. In further explanati 
ed this award, the arbitrators deem it proper to a 
that— 

1. The measurements being taken and places fix 
according to the Coast Survey, we have come as ne 
to perfect mathematical accuracy as in the natu 
of things is possible. But in case of any inaccura 
in the described course or length of a line, or in t 
latitude or longitude of a place, the natural objec 
called for must govern. 

2. The middle thread of Pocomoke River is equ 
distant as nearly as may be between the two shor 
without considering arms, inlets, creeks, or affl 
ents as parts of the river, but measuring the shor 
lines from headland to headland. 

8. The low-water mark on the Potomac, to whi 
Virginia has a right in the soil, is to be measur 
by the same rule; that is to say, from low-wat 
mark at one headland to low-water mark at anoth« 
without following indentations, bays, creeks, inle 
or affluent rivers. i 

4, Virginia is entitled not only to full domini 
over the soil to low-water mark on the south sho 
of the Potomac, but has a right to such use of t 
river beyond the line of low-water mark as may_ 
necessary to the full enjoyment of her ripari 
ownership, without impeding the navigation — 
otherwise interfering with the proper use of it | 


Maryland, agreeably to the compact of 1785. 


In testimony whereof we have hereunto set o 
hands the day and year above written. | 
J. 8. BLACK, of Pennsylvania. 

; CHARLES J. JENKINS, of Georgia. 

A. W. Granam, Secretary. viyannet 
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The principles upon which the award was 
nade are briefly stated thus: 


1. So far as the original charter boundary has 
een uniformly observed and the occupancy of both 
as conformed thereto, it must be recognized as the 
youndary still. 

2. Wherever one State has gone over the charter- 
ine and taken territory which originally belonged 
o the other and kept it, without let or hinderance, 
or more than twenty years, the boundary must now 
ye so run as to include such territory within the 
state that has it. 

3. Where any contract or agreement has changed 
he charter-line at a particular place so as to make a 
ew division of the territory, such agreement is 
inding if it has been followed bya corresponding 
ecupancy. ; 

4. But no agreement to transfer territory or change 
oundaries can count for anything now if the actual 
ossession was never changed. Continued occu- 
ancy of the granting State for centuries is conclu- 
ive proof that the agreement was extinguished and 
he parties remitted to their original rights. 


5. The waters are divided by the charter-line 


rhere that line has been undisturbed by the subse- 
uent acts of the parties, but where acquisitions 
ave been made by one from the other of territory 
ounded by bays and rivers, such acquisitions ex- 
end constructively to the middle of the water. 
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The principal point upon which Mr. Beck 
disagreed with his colleagues was as to the 
location of the Watkins’s Point of Lord Balti- 
more’s charter. 

The biennial session of the Legislature began 
on the 5th of January, and continued until the 
3d of April. Among the acts passed was one 
providing for the general valuation and assess- 
ment of all property subject to taxation. It 
divides the counties and cities of the State into 
assessment districts, and gives to the Govern- 
or, with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
authority to appoint assessors for each district, 
and Boards of Control and Review for the 
several counties and the city of Baltimore. 
Appeals from the action of the assessors and 
Boards of Control and Review can be made to 
the county commissioners and to the Appeal 
Tax Court in the city of Baltimore, and thence 
appeals may be made to the Court of Appeals. 
The general supervision of the conduct of as- 
sessors and Boards of Review is given to the 
State Controller. All shares of stock and 
bonds of corporations owned by citizens of the 
State, whether such corporations are located 
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n.the State or elsewhere, are made subject to 
axation, as also the securities of other States 
nd countries, and all investments in private 
ecurities, “‘except mortgages upon property 
n this State and the mortgage debts respec- 
ively secured thereon.” 

_A new corporation act was also passed pro- 
riding for the creation and regulation of in- 
‘orporated companies. It defines the powers 
ind privileges of railroad companies, and 
nakes all necessary provision for the organiza- 
ion and operation without a special charter. 
A special act was, however, passed incorporat- 
ng the National Railroad Company, the object 
of which was to “connect Washington with 
the Pennsylvania system of railroads through 


or near Brookville by the most feasible’and 
direct railroad communication practicable.” 

Several acts were passed relating to the con- 
duct of elections in the city of Baltimore. One 
of these provided for a thorough revision of 
the registration lists and the removal of the 
names of deceased persons and those fraudu- 
lently registered. Another took the control 
of elections from the board of police and vested 
it in a board of supervisors to be appointed by 
the Governor. Another act provided that a 
census of legal voters should be taken and the 
city divided into election precincts of not more 
than 600 voters each. ‘ 

Among the other acts passed was one abol- 
ishing the system of police magistrates in Bal- 
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timore, reducing the number of justices, and 
giving the Governor power to appoint them 
for the city at large instead of by wards; one 
laying a tax on the property of railroads; 
one prohibiting the employment of children 
under sixteen years of age in any factory more 
than ten hours a day; one providing for the 
inspection of mines and the security of miners ; 
and one repealing the law which prevented 
grocers and others than druggists from selling 
patent medicines. 

Two investigations were ordered, one into 
the management of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Janal, and the other into the last election of 
Governor. The former resulted in the vindica- 
tion of the canal management from all charges, 
and the latter in the withdrawal of Mr. Harris, 
the contestant for the office of Governor, be- 
fore the inquiry was completed. 

An extra session of the Senate was held in 
the latter part of April, for the purpose of con- 
firming appointments of assessors and Boards 
of Control and Review under the new assess- 
ment law, but occupied only two days. 

The public debt of the State at the close of 
the last fiscal year, September 30th, was $10,- 
730,525.46, of which $5,014,333.35 consisted 
of sterling bonds, with interest payable in coin 
in London. The reduction of the debt for the 
year amounted to $677,088.88. The State has 
productive investments amounting to $4,329,- 
105.89, and unproductive investments to the 
amount of $29,287,041.76. The receipts of the 
Treasury for the year amounted to $3,078,- 
241.95, including a balance of $1,038,111.33 
brought over from the previous year. The re- 
coipts from ordinary sources were $1,838,158.- 
53, the sum of $135,050.25 having been raised 
by the hospital loan, and $66,924.84 having 
been received from the United States on ac- 
count of war claims. The tax levy of the year 
was $740,218.87, of which $429,112.41 was for 
public schools, and $311,106.46. for interest, 
these being the only purposes for which a tax 
levy is made. The total valuation on which 
taxes were levied was $429,112,418. The total 
disbursements of the year were $2,676,810.66, 
of which $388,564.22 was in redemption of 
bonds; $34,469.08 for the completion of the 
Normal School; $20,156.62 for rebuilding the 
State tobacco-warehouses, destroyed by fire; 
$135,193.30 for the Maryland Hospital for the 
Insane; $15,000 for the Centennial Exposition ; 
$68,956.63 for sundry special appropriations; 
and $1,916,300.47 for the ordinary expenses of 
the government. The balance in the Treasury, 
at the end of the year, was $453,838.63, includ- 
ing $23,995.47 credited to the school-fund, and 
$28,408.87 credited to the sinking-fund. The 
proceeds of the tax levy for public schools were 
$565,512.11, of which $452,387.11 was dis- 
tributed to white schools, $100,000 to colored 
schools, and $18,125 to the State Normal School. 

The commerce of the city of Baltimore for 
the first half of the year showed a decided in- 
crease over that of the corresponding portion 
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of the preceding year. The total value of ex- 
ports for six months was $18,613,144, against 
$14,170,514 in 1875, The largest amount, 
$9,865,793, in value, was sent to England; the 
next, $3,868,344, to Germany; the next, $1,- 
631,120, to Holland and Belgium; and $1,292,- 
776 to Brazil. The largest single item in the 
export trade of the city was corn, of which 
11,937,906 bushels were shipped, an increase 
of 7,221,000 bushels over the first half of 1875, 
and over 5,000,000 more than during that en- 
tire year. The other important commodities 
exported were, petroleum, 17,849,598 gallons; 
bacon, 8,113,833 lbs.; lard, 5,696,118 lbs. ; oil- 
cake, 6,249,294 lbs.; staves, 1,338,694 in num- 
ber; lumber, 1,825,157 feet; wheat, 473,807 
bushels; flour, 215,578 barrels; tallow, 681,176 
lbs.; and tobacco, 28,929 hogsheads in leaf, 
2,976 hogsheads of stems, 2,201 cases in vari- 
ous forms, and 373,549 lbs. manufactured. 
There was no State election in Maryland 
this year, but the political parties held conven- 
tions for the appointment of delegates to the 
National Conventions, and for the nomination 
of electors of President and Vice-President. 
The Republicans met at Frederick, on the 4th 
of May, and accomplished both these purposes. 
Resolutions were adopted expressing gratitude 
that all investigations had failed to touch the 
honor and integrity of President Grant, whose 
Administration had been wise, patriotic, and 
prudent in the reduction of the public debt, 
and the adoption of measures looking to an 
early resumption of specie payments. They 
pledged the vote of Maryland to James G. 
Blaine as a candidate for President, and com- 
mended B. H. Bristow for his efforts to expose 
and prevent corruption. The delegates were 
directed to vote for Mr. Blaine as long as there 
was a reasonable hope for his nomination. 
The Democrats appointed their delegates to 
the National Convention on May 81st, and 
nominated candidates for electors on the 18th 
of September. On the former occasion, a ma- 
jority of the committee on resolutions reported 
that they would submit no declarations of prin- 
ciples, but merely a request that capable, hon- 
est, and efficient men be sent to the National 
Convention. One member of the committee, 
however, submitted a minority report, which 
was adopted, declaring that offices are created 
for the public good, and not as a reward for po- 
litical services and spoils, and for the victors ; 
that the traditions of the Democratic party 
recognize coin as the only money warranted by 
the Constitution, and favor a speedy return to 
specie payments, believing that the industries 
of the country and the interests of the whole 
people demand a fixed and not a fluctuating 
standard of value; and that the delegates to the 
St. Louis Convention be left unpledged an 
free in their judgment and discretion as to the 
selection of a candidate for President and Vice- 
President. At the September convention of 
the Democrats the following was adopted — 
the platform of the party: ato: 
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We, the delegates of the Democratic Conservative 
party of Maryland, in State Convention assembled, 
do hereby indorse the platform adopted at St. Louis 
June 28, 1876, and the candidates nominated by the 
delegates of the Democratic party of the United 
States then assembled in convention, to wit: For 
President, Samuel J. Tilden, of New York ; for Vice- 
President, Thomas A. Hendricks, of Indiana; and 
we do hereby appeal to our fellow-citizens of every 
former political connection to unite with us in an 
earnest effort to elect them, and thus give effect to 
their pledges of immediate reform in the adminis- 
tration of the Federal Government—reform in the 
currency ; reform in the revenue; reform in expen- 
diture; reform in taxation; reform in the civil ser- 
vice ; reforms in all grades of the public service, and 
9 every depurtment of the Government: therefore, 

e@ it 

Resolved, That the national honor and the public 
credit should be sustained, and resumption of specie 
payments be established, without unnecessary or 
artificial contraction, and without disturbing the in- 
dustry, trade, and commerce of the country. 

Resolved, That the revenue of the country should 
be so adjusted that the largest revenue should be 
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obtained from the lowest taxation, in lieu of the 
present system, which taxes the largest possible 
number of articles at the highest possible rates, 

Resolved, That the public expenditure should be 
reduced to $100,000,000 annually, exclusive of in- 
terest on the public debt, and that the present 
House of Representatives deserves the gratitude of 
the people for its successful efforts in this direction. 

fesolved, That honesty, capacity, and fidelity, be 
constituted the indispensable tests and qualifications 
for the civil service, and that the present House of 
Representatives deserves the gratitude of the people 
for its successful efforts to expose the dishonesty, 
incapacity, and infidelity, of those now in possession 
of the Federal Government. 

Resolved, That the Constitution of the United 
States, with its amendments, universally accepted 
as a final settlement of the controversies which en- 
gendered civil war, is the supreme law of the Jand, 
and commands our absolute obedience. 

Resolved, That the Constitution of the United 
States establishes the supremacy of the civil over 
the military powers, and that the order of Secretary 
Cameron, and the instructions of Attorney-General 
Taft, recently issued in reference to the interference 


of the military in elections, are flagrant perversions 
of law, and assumptions of power which deserve the 
indignant denunciation of all honorable men. “A 
free people should hold no middle term with tyranny, 
oppression, and usurpation.” _ : 
esolved, That the Democratic party at all times 
proclaims the right of free speech, and heartily de- 
nounces all attempts at violence, riot, or interference 
intended or caleulated to abridge this sacred right 
of the fhe aN) : 
Resolved, That the Constitution of the United 
States secures perfect equality to all citizens, of 
whatever race or color, before the law, and that 
while we abhor and detest the tyranny, oppression, 
and usurpation, of the present Republican Adminis- 
tration, we pledge our best efforts to guarantee to 
every citizen all his rights of person and property, 
without regard to race or color. : 
Resolved, That the Constitution of the United 
States seeures the entire separation of church and 
State in the interest of civil and religious freedom ; 
wherefore, we pledge ourselves to oppose any appro- 
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priation of the school-fund to sectarian institutions, 
or any legislation which permits any sectarian inter- 
ference with the public schools established by the 
State for the education of the people. : 

Resolved, That the Democratic party in the legisla- 
tion of this State has demonstrated its willingness 
and ability to extend to every rank, station, and 
condition of society equal political, civil, and indi- 
vidual rights, by extending to all a free and unob- 
structed ballot, and by providing the means of 
education from a common fund for the advancement 
of every one, without respect to race or color, which 
is the surest guarantee of their fairness and justice 
to the whole people of the State. 


At the election on the 7th of November 
there were 163,793 votes cast for presidential 
electors. Of these the Democratic candidates 
received 91,779 ; Republican, 71,980; “ Green- 
back,” 83; and Prohibition, 1. The Demo- 
cratic majority was 19,765. The six members 
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of Congress chosen at the same time were all 
Democrats. The total vote in the city of Bal- 
timore was 54,289, and the Democratic major- 
ity 16,129. 

On the 22d of February, Daniel OC. Gilman 
was installed as President of the Johns Hop- 
kins University, in Baltimore. This institution 
had been founded by a board of trustees, ap- 
pointed by the late Johns Hopkins, to carry 
into effect the purposes of a munificent be- 
quest of $3,500,000. They were left untram- 
meled by conditions and restrictions, and their 
plans contemplate the establishment of a well- 
equipped university, which shall includé not 
only an academic department, but special 
schools of science, medicine, and jurisprudence. 
Several chairs of instruction have been filled, 
and courses of lectures established. For the 
temporary accommodation of the institution, 
buildings have been leased in the heart of the 
city of Baltimore; but the permanent site is 
at Clifton, where it is proposed to construct 
simple but substantial edifices adapted in the 
best manner to the purposes for which they 
are intended. At the beginning of the aca- 
demic year 1876-77, Prof. Huxley, of England, 
delivered an address before the-university on 
the ‘ Higher Education,” and during the year 
courses of lectures were given by eminent 
scholars from different parts of the country. 

An important decision, involving the respon- 
sibility of national banks for securities placed 
in their keeping, was rendered by the Court 
of Appeals in the latter part of February. A 
Baltimore firm had in 1866 deposited bonds, 
valued at $26,500, with the Third National 
Bank of that city, as collateral security for 
payment of all obligations then existing, or 
thereafter to be incurred, with the understand- 
ing that the officers of the bank had the right 
to sell the bonds in satisfaction of such obliga- 
tions. The firm was a regular customer of the 
bank, obtaining discounts, borrowing money, 
and sometimes overdrawing its deposit ac- 
count. In 1872 the bonds were stolen from 
the vaults of the bank by burglars, at a time 
when nothing was due from the firm. Suit 
was brought to recover their value. At a 
trial before the Superior Court of Baltimore, 
in 1873, the jury failed to agree. A second 
trial in Howard County, in September, 1874, 
resulted in a verdict for the plaintiff for the 
full amount claimed. An appeal was taken to 
the Court of Appeals, which decided against 
the bank, confirming the judgment of the 
court below. ‘ 

Another interesting case was decided by the 
Court of Appealsin June. A citizen of Vir- 
ginia was, prior to 1861, the holder of $8,000 
of the coupon bonds of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Canal Company. Being assigned to duty 
in the Southwest, in the early part of the war, 


he left them in custody of his wife. At the. 


time of the evacuation of Petersburg, in 1865, 
she, being fearful that the bonds would be 
stolen from her, caused them to be buried, 


; fifteen years. 
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sealed up in glass jars. They were discovered 
and stolen, and no trace of them could after- 
ward be found. The Circuit Court of Balti- 
more City decreed that the company should 
issue to the former owner of these bonds cer- 
tificates of indebtedness in lieu of them, and 
should pay them at maturity, with interest 
thereon semi-annually, upon his giving secu- 
rity to indemnify the company against loss in 
the event of the production of the original 
bonds in the hands of bona-fide holders. This 
decree was affirmed by the Court of Appeals. 

MASSACHUSETTS. The total amount of 
taxable property in the State of Massachusetts 
is $2,123,099,579.09. This includes $1,262,141, - 
092 of real estate, as assessed May 1st; $537,- 
708,263.86 personal estate, including national- 
bank shares, as assessed May 1st; $243,340,- 
642.75 deposits in savings-banks, October 1st; 
and $79,909,580.48 corporate property, other 
than real estate and machinery. The aggre- 
gate shows a falling off of $70,809,505.11 from 
the amount in 1875. 

The amount and character of the public debt 
of the State, and the changes of the year, are 
shown in the following statement : 

Amount outstanding January 1, 1876........... $33,886,464 
Negotiated during the year: 
Worcester Hospital loan............00. $350,000 


Danvers Hospital loan................. 
Harbor improvement loan,............. 


1,100,000 


Paid during the year: 5 


$34,986,464 
Union Fund loan of 1861 (final) Seisic sets On ie ieiateels 1,436,000 


Aggregate funded debt, January 1,1877......... $33,550,464 
Classified as follows: ; 

Railroad JOang i, we vies cerciaiyeceare oreys $17,768,996 

"War loans? siie Widiaee «cette caleistcine.e 11,068,188 

4,713,280 


Net reduction of debt in 187 G25 obleee Maen $336,000 


The loans which mature during the year 1877 
are the Norwich & Worcester Railroad loan of 
$400,000, a portion of the Union Fund loan 
amounting to $400,000, and the last install- 
ment of $50,000 of the Northampton Lunatic 
Hospital loan. Theredemption of these is fully 
provided for by sinking-funds and otherwise. 

The following is a statement of the receipts 
and expenditures of the Treasury for the year: 


Cash on hand January 1, 1876............... $5,306,946 71 
Transactions during the year: ‘ : 
Receipts on account of revenue. $6,400,746 78 _. 
Receipts on account of funds... 4,785,078 32 , , 
—————._ 11,185,825 10 


Total, . felcenebcseelemtloiectcnets canter aes $16,492,771 StL 
Payments from reyenue........ $6,101,436 64 \ 
Payments on account of funds... 6,761,011 93 : 

i 12,862,448 57 


Cash on hand at the close of the year......... $3,680,328 24 


The estimated revenue for the year 1877 is 
$4,008,241; estimated expenditure, $4,771,300. 
The amount to be raised by State tax to cover 
the deficiency, and provide for the wants of the 
Treasury in anticipation of the revenues of 
1878, is fixed at $1,400,000. This is a reduc- 
tion of about $1,000,000 from the average of 
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The railroad system of the State now con- 
sists of 1,837 miles of main track and branches, 
761 miles of siding, and 626 miles of double 
track, and represents a total permanent invest- 
ment of $110,000,000. There is a mile of rail- 
road to every 4.28 square miles of territory 
‘and 900 inhabitants. The net income from 
the capital invested was 5.6 per cent. for 
the year. The total earnings were 4.85 per 
cent. less than in 1875, and 11 per cent. less 
than in 1873. The railroad commissioners 
have prepared a uniform system of keeping 
accounts for all the corporations of the State. 
The Hoosac Tunnel and the connecting road 
are at last substantially completed. The total 
cost of the work is as follows: 


Scrip issued to the Troy & Greenfield Rail- 
road Company before possession was taken 
S700 SO Ra IR ORIG BOORIO DCE: SOTO me 

Amount since paid to January 1, 1876, includ- 
ing interest on scrip, less rents, materials 
BOUL RESIS es A 55.0) siacaleusle's wo visisie Sis) )p1> “snot giniessie 

Net payments in ‘1876.....2........eeeeeeeee 


Total net cost paid to January 1, 1877........ $17,200,079 73 


- There was also due and not paid on the con- 
tracts $121,939.84, making the total cost $17,- 
322,019.57. The tunnel has been arched with 
brick. The total length is 25,081 feet, and 
20,000,000 bricks have been used in arching. 
Timber shields have been erected in the cen- 
tral shaft as a protection against falling rocks. 
It has been found that not the slightest difii- 
culty arises from lack of ventilation. The tun- 
nel line has been during the year under the 
control of the Governor and Council, who em- 
ploy amanager and subordinates to carry on 
its business. ; 

The amount of insurance upon property in 
the State is $800,000,000, of which $450,000,- 
000 is held by home companies, and $350,- 
000,000 by companies from other States and 
countries. The annual cash premiums amount 
to about $7,000,000, and the amount paid for 
losses from fire has for three years averaged 
45 per cent. of the gross premiums. There are 
137 companies from other States and countries 
doing business in the State, representing a capi- 
tal of $50,000,000. The cash capital of home 
companies is $8,324,200. 

The total amount deposited in savings-banks 

during the.year ending October 81st was $2438,- 

340,732.66, or $5,491,769.45 more than in the 

preceding year. The total amount of new de- 
_ posits was $49,776,771.08, while $52,120,524.02 
was withdrawn, showing an excess of $2,3438,- 

752.94 of withdrawals over new deposits. 

' The number of corporations making returns 
under the general law was 784; total capital, 
- $148,880,985; total assets, $244,130,775 ; total 
liabilities, including capital paid in, debts, re- 
serves, ete., $243,814,781. 

The militia of the State has been reorganized, 
and now consists of 350 commissioned officers 


$970,680 00 


14,123,280 61 
2'106,169 12 


and 3,412 enlisted men. The organization in-- 


eludes four regiments of eight companies each, 
three battalions of six companies, two bat- 
talions of four companies, and one battalion of - 


-was 305,776. 
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two companies, all infantry; one battalion of 
two companies and one unattached company of 
cavalry ; and one battalion of two companies 
and one unattached company of artillery. The 
expenses of the military department were re- 
duced from $363,630.90 in 1875 to $165,718.08 
in 1876, a decrease of $197,912.82. 

The public-school fund of the State amounts 
to $2,066,866.438. The income from this, dis- 
tributed among the various cities and towns 
for the year 1875-’76, was $83,350.99. The 
total amount expended throughout the State 
for educational purposes was nearly $6,000,000, 
or $19.68 for each_child between the ages of 
five and fifteen. The number of children of 
all ages in the public schools during the year 
The rate of taxation for school 
purposes varies in different localities from 
half a mill to seven and a quarter mills to the 
dollar, the average being three and a third mills, 


SEAL OF THE STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


There are 87 penal establishments in the 
State, including the State-prison, State Work- 
house, Houses of Industry, Boston House of 
Correction, and the county jails. The total 
number of commitments during the year was 
22,550, including 16,700 different persons. The 
number in confinement on the 1st of October 
was 4,345. The total aggregate expenditure 
for these establishments was $617,577. The 
number of convicts in the State-prison at 
Charlestown on the 80th of September was 
744, an increase for the year of 55. The in- 
come of the prison was $66,147.22; expenses, © 
$121,624.37—showing a deficit of $55,477.15. 

The prison for women at Sherborn is to be 
completed about June, 1877. It will cost 
$300,000 for construction, and accommodate 
500 inmates. The number of women in the 
penal institutions of the State on the Ist of 
October was 821, of whom 81 were.in county 


jails, 231 in houses of correction, 335 in the © 


Boston City Prison, and 174 in the State Work- 
house. > 

The amount already expended on the con- — 
struction of the new Lunatic Asylum at Dan-— 
vers is $1,373,554.97, and it is probable that 
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the entire cost will be about $1,800,000. It 
will accommodate about 500 patients when 
completed. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The following table shows in concise shape 
the statistics of the charitable institutions un- 
der State management: 


INSTITUTIONS. ities as Valuation of Property. Receipts of Year. ay yer 
Lunatic Hospital, Worcester .........0...+.-s00- 500 $1,651,710 34 $423,831 65 $390,665 16 
Lunatic Hospital, Taunton.. Side 663 268 29 140,236 50 138,675 44 
Lunatic Hospital, Nortbampton.. 474 874, 238 83 100, 612 04 95,449 67 
Almshouse, Tewksbury.........-- aie 915 872, 555 TL 93/833 66 93,883 66 
Workhouse, Bridgewater’ .cmetiesiicisistecierete vielelare 427 213,329 70 47,898 51 47,473 33 
Primary ‘School, Monson.......s.ssesseec-seeess 515 190,897 42 42,694 11 47,681 02 
Reform School, Westborough ............-...+. 848 216,170 02 128,825 63 126,698 98 
Industrial School, Lancaster..........-+2..-.-.-- 121 94,154 00 86,917 64 80, 849 94 
Total x..vicsikake couse oem elem en ee erras 8,963 $3,528,324 ifs $1,014,349 74 $971,827 20 


Besides these, the following institutions and 
charities received aid from the State: 
chusetts School for Idiotic and Feeble-minded 
Youth, 74 inmates; Massachusetts Charitable 
Eye and Ear Infirmary, 8,022 patients in the 
course of the year; Massachusetts Infant Asy- 
lum, 48 inmates; Temporary Asylum for Dis- 
charged Female Prisoners, 33 inmates; Agen- 
cies for Discharged Prisoners; and Disabled 
Soldiers’ Employment Bureau. These are un- 
der private management, and maintained in 
part by private contributions. 

The Clarke Institution for Deaf-Mutes at 
Northampton had 61 different pupils during 
the year ending September Ist. The receipts 
and expenditures of the year amounted to 
$35,250.09. 

The Perkins Institution for the Blind, at 
South Boston, had 155 inmates October 1st. 
The receipts for the year were $64,325.54; ex- 
penditures, $81,036.32. 

The annual session of the Legislature began 
on the 5th of January, and continued till April 
28th, occupying 115 days. Two hundred and 
forty-seven acts and fifty-seven joint resolu- 
tions received the approval of the Governor. 
Two acts were vetoed by the Governor. The 
President of the Senate was Dr. George B. 
Loring, of Salem; and the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, John D. Long, of 
Hingham. Most of the legislation of the ses- 
sion was unimportant. Among the acts wor- 
thy of mention was one relating to savings- 
banks. This provides that no person shall be 
an officer of more than one institution of the 
kind at the sametime. It requires the trustees 
to hold a meeting at least once in three months 
to receive the report of the treasurer, and cause 

a statement to be made showing the condition 
of the corporation as it appears upon its books. 
The payment of interest is prohibited upon 
sums greater than $1,600 received from any 
one depositor, unless ‘such depositor shall be 
a religious or ‘charitable corporation. Invest- 
ments are restricted to the following classes 
of securities: 1. Mortgages on real estate situ- 
ated in the State, in amount not exceeding six- 
ty per cent. of its valuation, and not.more 
_ than seventy per cent. of the deposits being at 
any time so invested; 2. The public funds 

of the New States, the State of New 


Massa- ° 


York, and the United States, the bonds or 
notes of any city, county, or town of the 
State, or the cities of any New England State, 
and the notes of any citizen of the State, with 
a pledge of any of these securities at not more 
than their par value; 38. The first-mortgage 
bonds of any dividend-paying railroad of the 
State, not including street-railways, or notes se- 
cured by pledge of such bonds at not more 
than eighty per cent. of their par value; 
4, The stock of banks located in the State, 
or notes secured by a pledge of such stock at 
not more than eighty per cent. of its par value, 
provided that no savings-bank shall hold more 
than one-fourth of the stock of any other 
banking association, or have more than ten per 
cent. of its deposits, or more than $100,000 in- 
vested in such stock; 5. Personal securities 
of citizens of the State, who shall have at least 
two sureties in each case, provided such loans 
shall not exceed one-third of the moneys held 
by the savings-bank or extend over a longer 
time than one year; and, 6. Ten per cent. 
of the deposits, but not exceeding $200,000, 
may be invested in a site and buildings for its 
own business. Neither the corporation itself 
nor any of its officers can borrow of the funds 
intrusted to it, and no brokerage or commis- 
sion can be received for negotiating loans. At 
the time of making each semi-annual dividend 
not less than one-eighth nor more than one- 
fourth of one per cent. of the whole amount 
of the deposits shall be reserved from the 
profits to constitute a guarantee fund against all. 
losses, until such fund shall amount to five per. 
cent. of the deposits. The income above rea- 
sonable expenses and the requirements of the 
guarantee fund are to be divided among the 
depositors, but no ordinary dividend can ex- 
ceed two and a half per cent. for six months, 
and no dividend can be declared unless the net 
profits for six months amount to two per cent. 
of the deposits, except with the written ap- 
proval of the Commissioners of Savings-Banks. 
Extra dividends may be made from any ac~ 
cumulated surplus once in three years if. it 
amounts to one per cent. of the profits. No : 
dividend or interest can be paid until author-. 
ized by the trustees after an examination shore 
ing that the amount to be paid has actu 
crued from the net profits of the business. Th 
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treasurer of every savings-bank is required to 
make a report annually to the commissioners, 
giving information in detail of its condition 
and business. Such institutions are also made 
liable to examination by committees of the 
Legislature. This act was approved April 
27th. 

Among the acts of incorporation of the ses- 
sion was one for a ‘‘ Family Bank.” This is a 
somewhat peculiar institution, combining the 
purposes of a savings-institution and a life-in- 
surance company. A capital of $500,000 in 
shares of $50 was authorized, semi-annual divi- 
dends being restricted to four per cent. All 
transactions are to be on a “gold basis,” no 
paper or promissory currency being received 
or paid except at its market value in gold coin. 
Investments are to be regulated, so far as prac- 
ticable, by the provisions of the savings-bank 
act. Policies of life-insurance are issued, but 
never to extend beyond the age of seventy- 
five, and always to have a surrender value pay- 
able at the end of each and every policy year, 
ascertained by the ‘“‘ combined experience-ta- 
ble of mortality ” at its “legal reserve or net 
value ” at the date of surrender, with four per 
cent. interest, ‘‘ less a surrender charge of six 
per cent. of the present value of the future in- 
surance to be done under the policy if contin- 
ued.” Premiums are to be paid yearly, and 
their “three elements” kept distinct on the 
books, viz.: the margin for expenses and ex- 
cess of loss; the normal cost of the bank’s 
risk; and the “self-insurance deposit,” all pre- 
calculated by the ‘‘ combined experience” ta- 
ble, with interest at four per cent. Deposits 
may be made independently of the life-insur- 
ance policies, as in ordinary savings-banks, 
The proceeds of surrender charges are to be 
credited to a distinct fund to be held in addi- 
tion to the legal reserve of four per cent. 
The control of the corporation is vested in 
the shareholders, but no one person can have 
more than thirty votes. A dividend not ex- 
ceeding eight per cent. may be declared yearly 
out of any surplus that remains after providing 
for all liabilities, including those of policies; 
but any profit to the stock over that of its own 
investment must come from the insurance done 
by the bank, and not from the interest of the 
self-insurance fund or independent deposits. 
Any remaining surplus after the declaration of 
dividends is to be distributed among the poli- 
cy-holders according as their premiums and 
self-insurance deposits have contributed to 
produce it. Interest on independent deposits 
is paid as in ordinary savings-banks. The au- 
thor of this scheme is Elizur Wright. 

An act was passed for the relief of the East- 
ern Railroad Company and the securing of its 
debts and liabilities, which authorized the 

company to mortgage all its property to three 

trustees to be appointed by a Justice of the 
Supreme Court, and to issue certificates of in- 
_debtedness to be exchanged for its existing 
_ debts and obligations. These certificates of 


jury. 
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indebtedness are to be payable in gold on the 
1st of September, 1906, and for the first three 
years from September 1, 1876, bear interest 
at the rate of three and a half per cent., for - 
the succeeding three years at the rate of four 
and a half per cent., and thereafter at the rate 
of six per cent. in gold. All claims are to be 
adjusted by the three trustees, with the right 
on the part of the claimants to haye commis- 
sioners appointed by the Supreme Court to de- 
termine the same; appeal may be made from 
these commissioners to the courts for the pur- 
pose of having the claims determined by a 
When claims have been adjusted, cer- 
tificates of indebtedness shall be issued for the 
amount, to take the place of all other evi- 
dences of debt. The stockholders and certifi- 
cate-holders are to hold separate meetings, but 
at the same time and place, the former choos- 
ing three and the latter six of the nine direc- 
tors of the corporation. When the amount of 
the certificates of indebtedness shall have been 
reduced to $10,000,000, the power of the hold- 
ers of the certificates to choose directors shall 
cease. Any sale of property by the corpora- 
tion must have the assent of the trustees, and 
the proceeds may be used for discharging in- 
cumbrances on the remaining property. After 
the expiration of six years, or after liens, mort- 
gages, and incumbrances, shall have been dis- 
charged, if at an earlier date, all the proceeds 
of the sales of property and the annual net 
earnings of the road are to be paid into a sink- 
ing-fund in the hands of the trustees, for the 
redemption or purchase of certificates of in- 
debtedness, at a rate not exceeding par, until 
their amount is reduced to $10,000,000, after 
which the sinking-fund shall be accumulated 
and invested to secure the payment of the cer- 
tificates at maturity. The possession and con- 
trol of the road are to remain in the corporation 
until there shall be default in the payment of 
interest or principal of the certificates of in- 
debtedness, and, in case that occurs, the trus- 
tees may take possession. If the default con- 
tinues for two years, the foreclosure shall be 
complete, the property vested in the trustees, 
and all equity of redemption barred. The cer- 
tificate-holders may then organize themselves 
into a corporation and exchange their certifi- 
cates of indebtedness for certiticates of stock 
in the new company. 

Three separate acts were passed relating to 
elections. One of these declares that any per- 
son voting or attempting to vote upon any 
other name than his own, or giving more than 
one ballot at one time, shall be punished by 
imprisonment in the House of Correction not 
less than three months or more than one year, 
and also provides for the punishment by fine 
and imprisonment of any person convicted of 
bribery at an election. Another provides for 
the preservation of ballots until a disputed 
election is determined, and their destruction 
then takes place, and gives to the boards of 
aldermen in cities authority to examine the re- 
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turns in case of a disputed election in any 
ward, and to decide the questions raised, and 
amend the returns if they find occasion for 
doing so. The third act relating to elections 
requires a list of voters to be made out in cit- 
ies, including all those qualified electors who 
have been assessed for the year and who have 
paid their tax of the preceding year, and pro- 
viding that those who change their residences 
from one ward to another after the 1st of May 
shall vote where assessed. 

An act was passed for the better protection 
of life in buildings occupied for public purposes 
in the city of Boston. This provided for an 
inspection of such buildings, and gave the in- 
spector authority to require such changes to 
be made as shall give security against fire and 
other dangers. 

Among the less important acts of the session 
was one fixing the compensation of members 
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of the Legislature at $650 for each session, 
that of the presiding officers being double the 
amount; one prohibiting the employment of 
children under ten years of age in manufactur- 
ing, mechanical, and mercantile establishments, 
and those under fourteen unless attending 
school at least twenty weeks during the pre- 
ceding year; one for the suppression of exhi- 
bitions of fighting of birds, dogs, and other 
animals; one to incorporate the new town of 
Merrimac from a portion of Amesbury; one 
authorizing the seizure, destruction, or sale, of 
intoxicating liquors kept for sale contrary to 
law; one regulating the execution of capital 
sentences and giving the court authority to fix 
the time and issue the warrant for execution ; 
and one conferring the veto-power on the 
mayors of cities, 

An amendment to the constitution of the 
State was proposed by joint resolution of the 
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two Houses, annulling so much of Article IL., 
chapter 6, as relates to persons holding the of- 
fice of president, professor, or instructor, in 
Harvard College. The provision referred to 
prohibits such persons from serving in either 
branch of the Legislature. The amendment, 
before taking effect, must receive the approval 
of the next Legislature, and be ratified by a 
vote of the people. 1 
Two acts were vetoed by the Governor. 
One of these avas an act confirming the mar- 
riage of James Parton and Ellen Willis El- 
‘dredge. These persons, when married at New- 
.buryport, held the relations of step-father and 
step-daughter, and marriage in such cases is 
prohibited by the laws of the State: The 
Governor’s objection to the bill confirming the 
marriage was that it was not within the con- 


stitutional power of the Legislature to exempt 
individuals from the operation of a general 
law. The other act vetoed was an act to regu- 
late the sale of intoxicating liquors. The Gov- 
ernor did not approve of some of the changes 
which it made in the existing license system, 
and especially one which removed the condi- 


tion that holders of licenses should not keep 


an open bar, and that’ they should also hold 
licenses as inn-holders or common victualers. © 

The political canvass was opened by a con- 
vention of Republicans in Boston on the 26th 
of April, to appoint four delegates at large to 
the National Cangeiiton of the party. The 
Hon. John E, Sanford presided, and urged a 
high stand against corruption and extravagance, . 
and in favor of purity and reform. The de a 
gates chosen were E. Rockwood Hoar, Richard 
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H. Dana, Jr., John M. Forbes, and Paul A. 
Chadbourne. Resolutions favoring the nomi- 
nation of B. H. Bristow, and others favoring 
James G. Blaine, as the candidate for President, 
were voted down, and the following was unani- 
mously adopted : 


Resolved, That this convention leaves the dele- 
gates of Massachusetts to the Republican National 
Convention unpledged and uninstructed in respect 
of individual candidates for President and Mice 
President of the United States ; but expects and re- 
quires them each and all to work and vote for those 
candidates, and those only, whose character and ca- 
reer give unquestionable assurance to the whole 
country that they will be faithful and zealous to 
maintain the equal rights of all citizens under the 
Constitution ; to bring about the resumption of spe- 
cie payment at a day not later than that already fixed 
by law, and to effect a thorough and radical reform 
in the civil service, to the end that the administra- 
tion of public affairs may be characterized by effi- 
ciency, economy, and purity. 


The delegates at large to the Democratic 
National Convention were chosen at the regu- 
lar State Convention in 1875. The first con- 
vention of the year, held for the purpose of 
making nominations for State officers, was 
that of the Prohibitionists, which took place 
in Boston, July 6th. The following ticket was 
agreed upon: For Governor, John I. Baker, 
of Beverly ; Lieutenant-Governor, D. 0. Ed- 
dy, of Boston; Secretary of State, Henry B. 
Peirce, of Abington; Treasurer, H. H. Faxon, 
of Quincy ; Auditor, Julius L. Clarke, of New- 
ton; Attorney-General, Thomas L. Wakefield, 
of Dedham. An address to the people was is- 
sued, setting forth the familiar principles and 
purposes of the party, and the following was 
adopted as the platform : 


1. Resolved, That assembled as American citizens 
for the discharge of important political obligations in 
this month and year, so fragrant with patriotic and 
precious memories, it becomes our first duty to rev- 
erently acknowledge Him who is the God of nations 
as well as of individuals, and whose help has been 
our strength in the years that are past, and is our 
hope for ihe years that are to come. 

2. Resolwed, That as obedience is the most accepta- 
ble offering of gratitude, this Centennial year should 
inaugurate a higher and purer political life in the 
nation and in the State; and that to this end Chris- 
tian men everywhere should “‘ vote more nearly as 
they pray.’ 5 ; 

8. Resolved, That the dram-shop, with all its modi- 
fications and disguises, its training-schools and_ its 
recruiting-stations, is the foe of civilization, periling 
every. interest of humanity, and antagonizing every 
uplifting agency, and can have no use or worthy 
treatment but extermination. 

4. Resolved, That without disparagement of the 
national issues presented by the two great political 
parties, it is a mere truism to say that they either 
present in matters of State policy no issues whatever, 
or issues that are utterly trivial in competition with 
‘the momentous one of the attitude of the Common- 
wealth toward the dram-shop. 1 a 
5, Resolved, That although Governor Rice in his 
inaugural declared in reference to the present license 
law that “after somewhat diligent inquiry’ he had 
“not been able to obtain full and reliable information 
eerpegan its operation and probable effectiveness,” 
and did not cee obtain, as the session of the 
Legislature advanced, that ‘ further information 
. different parts of the State” for which he was 
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looking as ee him “occasion to communicate 
again with the Legislature on this subject,” yet the 
Commonwealth cannot safely await the slow process 
of his Excellency’s enlightenment on this subject, 
since the history of license is a record of more than 
two hundred years of continuous and confessed fail- 
ure, and because, as he Sprague declared with 
reference to the liquor-tratftic, more than thirty years 
ago, ‘The morality of no people can be maintained 
above the morality of their laws,” it has added to 
this failure the disgrace and disaster of debasing the 
public sentiment and deadening the public conscience. 

6. resolved, That in the Hon. John I. Baker, our 
candidate for Governor, we present a long-tried 
friend of our cause, at once a man of the people and 
a eee servant of varied experience and marked 
ability. Of his colleagues it is enough to say that 
they are all faithful and true, and worthy to stand by 
his side. 

7. Resolved, That while we give to the heroic men 
who are striving to throw off the chain of intemper- 
ance our tenderest sympathy, we owe them what is 
better, the Christian duty of removing temptation 
from their path. 

8. Sesolved, That we call on the good people of 
our Commonwealth, disdaining the idle banners of 
mere party names in face of a peril so great and a 
disgrace so deep as a license law inflicts upon us, to 
protest against its longer tolerance by withholding 
their votes from those who support it. Words are 
weak, but votes dre strong. Nine thousand inde- 
pendent votes last year startled the politician. Nine- 
Mists thousand this year will reverse the policy of the 

tate. 

9. Resolved, That the Prohibitionists of Massachu- 
setts are now organized not for a campaign merely, 
but for the war, and we do not purpose to quit the 
field until we win, or some other party inscribes our 
Pos upon its banner, and gives it into the 

ands of trustworthy men for support. 

10. Resolved, That as intemperance is the enemy of 
the home, it deals its heaviest blows at the heart of 
woman; that we therefore invite her earnest prayers 
and efficient work in behalf of our cause, and we 
look forward with eager hope for that day to usher in 
which we pledge all the power we possess when sex 
shall be no longer one of the conditions of sutirage, 
and she may be permitted to use the ballot, as she 
surely will, for her own protection and for the pro- 
tection “of society against the cruel. wrongs of the 
liquor-traffic. 

Messrs. Peirce, Clarke, Faxon, and Wake- 
field declined the nominations tendered to 
them, because they were opposed to dividing 
the strength of the Republican party, to which 
they belonged. The vacancies on the ticket 
were filled by the Executive Committee, D. B. 
Gurney, of South Abington, accepting the nomi- 
nation for Secretary of State; D. N. Skillings, 
of Manchester, that of Treasurer; J. H. Orne, 
of Marblehead, that of Auditor; and Orrin T. 
Gray, of Boston, that of Attorney-General. 

The Republican State Convention was held 
at Worcester, on the 5th of September. Alex- 
ander H. Rice was renominated for Governor ;~ 
for Lieutenant-Governor, H. G. Knight; Sec- 
retary of State, Henry B. Peirce; Auditor, 
Julius L. Clarke; Treasurer, Charles Endicott ; 
Attorney-General, Charles R. Train. All the 
candidates were the incumbents of the offices 
for which they were named. The platform — 
adopted was as follows: 

- The Republican party of Massachusetts ratifies the 


action of the National Convention at Cincinnati, and 
pledges its united and earnest support to Rutherford — 
‘ ’ 
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B. Hayes and William A. Wheeler, in the full confi- 
dence that they are statesmen ‘‘ whose character and 
career give unquestionable assurance to the whole 
country that they will be faithful and zealous to 
maintain the equal rights of all citizens under the 
law, to bring about the resumption of specie pay- 
ments at a date not later than already fixed by law, 
and to effect a thorough and radical reform in the 
civil service.” ’ 

We are in favor of a prompt return to specie pay- 
ments and of taking no backward step. We hold that 
the act of Congress, fixing a date for resumption, 18 
a help and not a hinderance to that end. 

We are in favor of putting the civil service on the 
ground of merit and fitness, and of lifting it above the 
instability of political fluctuations. We will sustain 


the President in retaining and selecting with inde- 
pendence and in the spirit of the Constitution the 
agents of his Administration. 
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We are in favor of a ee toward the States lately 
in rebellion which shall make the nationality of the 
United States so distinctly and universally felt that 
national citizenship shall be to every human being 
protection in life, liberty, the anion of happiness, and 
the expression of opinion; which shall encourage the 
education of the people, and which with a firm but 
wise hand shall restore the South to the blessings of 
peace and to the enjoyment by all alike of liberty 
under the law. 

The retiring President of the United States is en- 
titled to the gratitude of the country for his achieve- 
ments in its military service, for the firmness with 
which, as its Chief Magistrate, he has so often main- 
tained the national honor and credit; and for the good 
sense with which, upholding the prerogative of his 
office against the encroachments of a Democratic 
House of Representatives he has reminded that branch 
of the Government of the propriety of confining its 
attention to its legitimate functions. z 

The Democratic party has nothing in its record or 
attitude to command confidence. Having no settled 

rinciples or policy, it has inaugurated no reform and 
has added nothing to the beneficence of government. 
It truckled to the demands of the slave-power durin 
its supremacy, and cannot be safely intrusted with the 
fate of the freedmen in whose emancipation it had 
nosympathy. It bitterly and persistently resisted the 
adoption of those amendments to the Constitution 
which have made it the great charter of right, and 
its profession of acquiescence in them is a ehange of 
policy and not of heart. Remembering that, in de- 
ince of good faith, it wantonly repealed the Mis- 


-is not wholly controlla 
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souri Compromise at the bidding of the South, and 
reopened in 1854 the issues it had solemnly declared 
were settled forever by the Compromise of 1850, we 
have no faith in its pretended acceptance of any 
measures essential to the security of freedom and 
the peace of the republic. It made haste to renew 
its alliance with those who would have destroyed 
the republic, and is repeating the poe experi- 
ment of a sectional organization in the South, found- 
ed on antagonism of race-and color. Its supremacy 
would again illustrate the system, which it was guilty 
of inaugurating, of making the civil service a reward 
for the persistency of partisanship. It is guilty of 
duplicity in its financial policy, and offers to the 
prosperity of the country nothing except the prospect 
of such an interruption in the work of reconstruction, 
and such an unsettled and hopeless financial policy, 
as would deprive business and labor of that stability 
which is the first condition of their revival. Its 
national candidates, one of them an inflationist, and 
the other guilty of compromising kis convictions to 
conciliate a class whose heresies he knows would 
lead to financial chaos, are also the disciples of that 
ultra school which before the war admitted the right 
of a State to secede, and since the war denies the 
power of the nation to protect the lives and rights of 
its citizens. 

We reiterate the declaration of a year ago that the 
Republican party of Massachusetts will support no 
man for office whose personal character is not an 
absolute guarantee of fidelity to every public trust. 
And while we stand pledged to civii-service reform 
a return to a specie basis and the equal rights of a 
American citizens, we demand as a matter of consist. 
ency the nomination of only those candidates whe 
will be true to the fulfillment of that pledge. 

While the present depression of business and trade 

ble by political agencies, we 
recognize the necessity and pledge the endeavor of 
every means for their revival—especially the neces- 
sity of a wise and not pretentious economy in all 
national, State, and municipal expenditures. And to 
this end it is the duty of every congressional, legis- 
lative, and ward district to select for its Representa- 
tives wise men, who will codperate in the reduction 
of expenses, the simplification of taxation, and the 
prudent husbandry of the public moneys. 

We see with gratification in the community a pop: 
ular moral movement, independent of politics, anc 
earnest in the cause of personal reformation. And 
we are in favor of such legislation in this Common: 
wealth as will promote all causes of education, re- 
form, temperance, labor, and equal rights of Americar 
citizens irrespective of sex. We frankly differ as tc 
methods, but we believe that these will be best left. 
subject to constitutional limitations, to the Legisla- 
ture which is fresh from the people and familiar witk 
their will. 

In view of the prudent and intelligent administra. 
tion of the government of this Commonwealth during 
the current year, we commend, with entire confi- 
dence, to the suffrages of the people, the Hon. Alex: 
ander H. Rice as again our candidate for Governor 
and with him the other nominees of this convention 


An effort to secure the adoption of a res. 
olution in favor of woman suffrage failed. A 
State Oentral Committee, consisting of oné 
member from each senatorial district, was ap- 
pointed. ‘ 

The Democratic Convention was held at 
Worcester, on the day following that of the 
Republicans, September 6th. Much interest 
was excited by a preliminary contest between 
those who favored the nomination of William 
Gaston for Governor, and those who urged 
a ‘new departure” by nominating Charles 
Francis Adams. The advocates of Mr. Adams 
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prevailed, and in the convention Mr. Gaston 
withdrew his name. The ticket was as fol- 
lows: For Governor, Charles Francis Adams, 
of Quincy; Lieutenant-Governor, William R. 
Plunkett, of Pittsfield; Secretary of State, 
Edwin H. Lothrop, of Springfield; Auditor, 
John E. Fitzgerald, of Boston; Treasurer, 
Weston Howland, of Fairhaven; Attorney- 
General, Richard Olney, of Boston. 
The following platform was adopted: 


The Democrats of Massachusetts and their com- 
patriots hail with satisfaction the auspicious action 
of the recent national council at St. Louis. Its decla- 
ration of principles, together with the letters of ac- 
ceptance of its nominees, composes an harmonious 
and beneficent body of politieal doctrine which, wise- 
ly applied, by the statesmen happily chosen for that 
great trust, to the existing critical condition of the 
country, would speedily result in a reinvigoration of 
our enfeebled industries, a purgation of the corrup- 
tions that dishonor the public service, financial sound- 
ness and good government, with tranquillity and 
well-regulated liberty in all parts of the Union. 
The national honor and credit demand exact justice 
to all creditors of the Government, the pensioner, 
the laborer, and the bondholder, and the payment in 
coin of the debt represented by legal-tender notes, 
held by the people at large, equally with the bonded 
debt held by capitalists. After eleven years’ experi- 
ence of Republican neglect and incapacity to formu- 
late and carry out a financial policy for the resump- 
tion of specie payments, the people of the country 
should intrust to the party that never in the history 
of its power gave sanction to the dishonest system of 
an inconvertible paper currency the accomplishment 
of this vital need of our commerce. 

To the national House of Representatives the grati- 
tude of the country is especially due for its courageous 
and largely successful efforts, in spite of the impla- 


cable hostility of an improvident Administration and ~ 


its supporters, to reduce the expenses of Government 
toa scale adjusted to the economic necessities of 
a period of unexampled industrial distress, and the 
requirements of republican simplicity and frugality. 
Also, for its resolute inquests into official mal-admin- 
istration, whereby gross»¢orruptions have been ex- 
osed to popular execration, unfaithful officers expelled 
in disgrace from the exalted places of authority they 
defiled, and the honest sentiment of the country 
aroused to a knowledge of evils and the impera- 
tive need of reform. ‘The action of the Democratic 
House, in the measures that met its sanction, conclu- 
sively refutes the absurd charges of a malevolent 
opposition, and that the Democratic party entertains 
any feeling or purpose disloyal to the national spirit 
or to the integrity of the republic, or to the letter or 
spirit of the Federal Constitution in any of its parts. 
~ We rejoice in the social order, rapidly-reviving 
prosperity, and established cordial relations between 
the races, which have followed as the result of the 
restoration of Democratic control of affairs in the 
several lately disturbed States. 
government has gone, violence, disorders, and race- 
conflicts, have disappeared, and the theatre of putinges 
upon public order and private right that shock the 
humane sense and blot our institutions is confined to 
those narrow limits of the South where Republican 
misrule still obtains and the ruffian elements of so- 
ciety are left free from the restraints of law enforced 
by competent authority. 
_ That we hold the position so well expressed by the 
late Governor Andrew in his valedictory address in 
1866: ‘‘ There ought now to be a vigorous prosecution 
eace—just_as vigorous as our recent prosecu- 


¥ inflicting no acts of humiliation upon any; re- 
vou, xv1.—83 A 


Wherever honest. 
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specting the feelings of the conquered, notwithstand- 
ing the question of right and wrong between the 
parties belligerent. In this hour of triumph, honor 
and religion alike forbid one act, one word, of ven- 
geance or resentment. Patriotism and Christianity 
unite the arguments of earthly welfare and the mo- 
tive of heavenly inspiration to persuade us to put 
off all jealousy and all fear, and to move forward as 
citizens and as men in the work of social and eco- 
nomic reorganization, each one doing with his might 
whatever his hand findeth to do,” 

That among the misdeeds of the Republican party 
not the least conspicuous is the mismanagement of 
the Freedmen’s Savings and Trust Company, char- 
tered by a Republican Congress, without sufticient 
safeguards to protect the interests of its depositors, 
which thas resulted in the robbery of many thousands 
of contiding freedmen, and that it is therefore the 
duty of Congress to take all legal measures to secure 
to the sufferers full indemnity for their losses. 

That the prostration of the industries of this 
State, the depression in its trade and commerce, are 
the natural results of the maladministration and mis- 
government of the Republican party, and the con- 
tinuance of that party in power will increase the 
present deplorable waste of the invested capital of _ 
this State, spread the poverty now threatening our 
laboring-classes, and bring misery, ruin, and ill-health 
to the hearths of those careful artisans who have 
heretofore been able to bear up against the hard 
times under which this State now suffers, 


STATE HOUSE, BOSTON. 


We view with indignation the supineness of the 
party in power in neglecting to take measures against 
the causes of the decline of our commerce and manu- 
factures. We look in vain in the platform of that 
party for the indications of any comprehensive policy 
of statesmanship for the emergency. And we see 
nothing in the qualifications of those nominated by 
them to national and State leadership that indicates 
any relief from the consequences of the feeble states- 
manship, careless, do-nothing policy, and ring-control, 
which now paralyze the energies of the country. 

That amid the depression of all business amon 


- us there is an imperative demand for a reduction o 


State, county, and municipal expenses in this Com- 
monwealth; the cutting down of salaries to a more 
reasonable relation to the general profit of indust 

among the tax- aye citizens, the dispensing wi 

unnecessary offices, the abolishing of sinecures, the 
suppression of all unnecessary appropriations, and 
the return from extravagance to simplicity and econ- 
omy. We view with alarm the rapid increase at 
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the same time of public taxation and public indebt- 
edness, and desire to awaken the honest instincts of 
our citizens to limit and restrain the growing evils. 

That it is the right and duty of the Commonwealth 
to protect its industrial interests from the oppression 
of any system which deprives the laborer of the le- 
gitimate fruits of his toil, or of the means of the 
proper development of his physical and mental pow- 
ers. 

That the elective franchise is a right the exercise 
of which should not be abridged by the payment of 
any money price as a condition. 

hat we pledge our united support to the candi- 
dates this day nominated, and we invite all citizens 
who deplore the present evils to join with us in their 


support. 

That, in presenting to the people of this Common- 
wealth Charles Francis Adams as candidate for 
Governor, we make the principles of our platform a 
reality in practice. The public services and private 
virtues of this illustrious citizen need no recital here, 
and we believe his election will but subserve the in- 
terests of the Democratic party in Massachusetts. 


Mr. Adams accepted the nomination for 
Governor in the following letter: 


The Hon. W. W. Warren, President Convention of 
Delegates, ete, 
PutLapELputa, September 12, 1876. 

Dear Str: Your letter informing me of my nomi- 
nation by a convention of voters of Massachusetts 
opposed to the present administration of national 
ard State affairs, held at Worcester on the 6th inst., 
has been forwarded to me at this place. 

Fully appreciating the honor conferred upon me by 
the manner as wel as the substance of the call so 
unanimously made upon me, I cannot in eee do 
otherwise iat obey. I never in my life have solicit- 
ed an office, but hee summoned to it I have never 
dared to refuse. The time for service on my part is 
fast passing away, but my interest in the prosperit 
and the honor of the country will cease only wit 
my life. Convinced as I am that the policy of the 
ruling party will not tend to the eradication of the 

reat evil that prevails, the tendency to corruption 

in official station ; neither will it promote the restora- 

tion of internal peace and harmony, a vital object in 

my epee to the complete restoration of the coun- 

try: I can only say that’whatever service I may be 

able to render to the attainment of these ends, how- 
ever feeble it may be, is entirely at your command. 

With great respect, 

CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS. 


Mr. Lothrop declined the nomination for 
Secretary of State, and the name of Weston 
Howland was substituted on the ticket by the 
State Central.Committee. 

A Woman-Suffrage Convention was held in 
Boston, on the 12th of September, and ac- 
cepted the ticket of the Prohibitionists. The 
following address to the people was issued: 

The woman-suffragists of Massachusetts, in dele- 

ate convention assembled, respectfully submit to 
the people of the Commonwealth the reasons which 


compel them for the first time to make independent 
nominations for State officers, 


For many years they have appealed to both the 
eat political parties of the State to rectify the in- 


justice which taxes and governs women without their. 


consent, and which subjects them to cruel legal dis- 
abilities as wives, mothers, and widows. But their 
appeals have been disregarded. The Republican 
party of Massachusetts, after repeatedly indorsing 
woman-suffrage in its platform and repudiating it in 
the Legislature, has just refused to invite Republican 
women to take part in the nomination of thet candi- 

dates, and has framed a platform which they declare 
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has a double meaning on the suffrage issues. The 
Democratic party of the State has refused to take 
any action on the subject. The Prohibitory party 
of the State, on the contrary, has invited women to 
take part in its primary meetings, with an equal 
voice and vote in the nomination of candidates and 
the transaction of business. It has made the estab- 
lishment of woman-suffrage one of its avowed objects, 
and has nominated candidates all of whom are suf- 
fragists. 

State governments have jurisdiction over matters 
with which the national Government has no concern. 
We maintain that State officers should be elected 
upon State issues, independent of national politics. 
And, whereas woman-sutfrage is purely a question of 
State policy, itis the duty of the woman-suffragists 
of Massachusetts so to cast their ballots next No- 
vember as to represent their principles in the choice 
of State officers. 

Believing that ‘‘ governments are just only when 
they rest on the consent of the governed,” and that 
the establishment of a truly representative govern- 
ment is vastly more important than the success of 
Rice or Adams, we commend the nominees of this 
Woman-Suttrage State Convention to the suffrages of 
the people, irrespective of party, as the candidates 
oe represent impartial suitrage and equal rights to 
all. 


Resolutions were also adopted as follows ; 


Whereas, Neither the Republican nor Democratic 
party cares for the cause of woman-suffrage; whereas, 
the Republican party, through the chairman of its 
convention Committee on Resolutions, the Hon. John 
D. Long, has made the declaration that its resolu- 
tions for woman-suffrage meant nothing; and, where- 
as, the Prohibitory party, national and State, has 
adopted woman-sutirage as one of its cardinal princi- 


es: 

Resolved, That we send hearty greeting to the Pro- 
hibitionists. 

fesolved, That we hereby urge our friends to vote 
for that long-tried friend of woman-sutirage, the 
Hon. John I. Baker, for Governor of Massachusetts, 
and for the other nominees of this convention. 

feesolved, That we pledge ourselves as suffragists 
to vote for no person for Senator or Representative to 
the General Court who is not fully committed to the 
suffrage-movement, and that the State Central Com- 
mittee be instructed to take measures to enable suf- 
fragists to carry out the resolution at the polls. 


The ticket of the Prohibitionists was also 
taken up by the Labor-Reformers and the 
“Greenback party.” The latter nominated 
candidates for presidential electors at a thinly- 
attended convention in Boston, October 11th. 

The election took place on the 7th of No- 
vember. The total vote for presidential elec- 
tors was 259,619, of which 150,063 were for 
the Hayes and Wheeler ticket, 108,777 fox 
Tilden and Hendricks, and 779 scattering: Re- 
publican majority, 41,286. The vote for Gov- 
ernor was 256,904, of which Mr. Rice received 
137,665, Mr. Adams 106,850, Mr. Baker 12,- 
274, and 115 were scattering. The plurality 
of Rice over Adams was 80,815; majority over 
all others, 18,426. The Jargest Republican 
vote was 142,210 for Treasurer, and Endicott’s 
majority over Skillings was 27,751. Of the 
Executive Council chosen, seven were Republi- 
cans and one Democrat. Thirteen Representa- 
tives to Congress were chosen, all being Re- 
publicans except Leopold Morse in the Fourth 
District. In the Seventh District there were 


three candidates: Benjamin F. Butler, who 
pegs (iste 
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ad the regular Republican nomination; John 
.. Tarbox, Democrat; and E. R. Hoar, who 
vas supported as an Independent candidate by 
he Republicans opposed to Butler. The vote 
tood 12,100 for Butler, 9,879 for Tarbox, and 
,955 for Hoar. The Legislature of 1877, 
hosen at the same time, consists of 33 Repub- 
icans in the Senate and 178 in the House, and 
‘Democrats in the Senate and 62 in the House, 
naking the Republican majority 26 in the Sen- 
te, 116 in the House, and 142 on joint ballot. 
MECHANICAL IMPROVEMENTS AND 
NVENTIONS. The chief problem which en- 
ists the ingenuity of mechanicians at present 
elates rather to the economy of fuel and its 
nore complete utilization in the steam-engine 
han to the construction and the adjustment 
f parts of our motors. Still important im- 
rovements in governors and prime movers 
ave lately been introduced; while the fallacy 
f the rotary engine is coming to be under- 
tood, and the question of superheated steam, 
he question of safety-compartment boilers, and 
he matter of boiler material, are undergoing 
iberal and full experimentation. The long 
xperiment made by the Government upon the 
hip Gallatin on the relative merits of simple 
nd compound engines for sea-going purposes 
ave reasonably demonstrated the superiority 
f the latter. The-subject of the utilization 
f the force of falling water, its application at 
distance, and its storage, is not neglected. 
t is calculated that in the best-constructed 
irnaces 80 or 85 per cent. of the mechani- 
al effect. of the combustion is wasted; and 
he economization of this enormous loss is 
he burning question of the age in mechanics. 
ts solution lies, it is thought, in the interme- 
ijation of some further’ chemical process, or 
erhaps in the supplementation or substitution 
f another force-evolving chemical transforma- 
ion, perhaps in the ready generation and suc- 
essful domination of electrical force. In the 
rst connection hopes are entertained of the 
ew Lowe water-gas process, which can de- 
1onstrably be applied to the generation of 
eat with a vast saving over the coal-furnace, 
ut only with the evolution of a terribly subtile 
nd deadly gas-poison. Of electrical motors 
everal different forms have been developed, 
nd there is promise of the cheap generation 
f electricity on a large scale: the mechanical 
eneration of magneto-electricity is the method 
rhich most engages the attention of. experi- 
1entalists, The possibility of conserving and 
ransporting mechanical force by means of 
ompressed air and otherwise is being utilized 
1 various novel ways. In telegraphy the 
rand invention of the age is the duplex sys- 
em, described in the last volume. A still more 
ronderful invention, sound -telegraphy, will 
astly increase the utility of the telegraph 
or rapid correspondence. In railroad-engi- 


eering the urgent need of a safety-coup- 
ng has impressed itself upon the public mind. 
t safety-coupling of Belgian invention finds 
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much approval in England. The American air 
and automatic brakes of Westinghouse are 
acquiring full recognition. A new system of 
automatic telegraphical signaling invented by 
one of our citizens has been extensively intro- 
duced upon our roads, and is heralded as a 
triumph of ingenuity and utility. 

In the founderies of Terre Noire la Voulte 
and Bességes, in France, a process is in use for 
the conversion of cast-iron, containing phos- 
phoric impurities, into steel. Cast-iron, con- 
taining not over .04 per cent. of phosphorus, is 
smelted in a furnace, of the Martin-Siemens 
construction usually, and refined by metallic 
oxides, scoria, or salts. When carbon has been 
eliminated down to an insignificant quantity, 
1 to 24 per cent. of ferro-manganese, contain- 
ing 50 per cent. or over of manganese, is add- 
ed. Ferro-silicium may be employed also. The 
metal obtained by this simple and cheap pro- 
cess contains 1 to 4 per cent. of phosphorus, 
and some traces of carbon and manganese, and 
is adapted to most of the uses to which steel 
is put. 

Prof. Reuleaux, the director of the Gewerbe- 
Academie of Berlin, and late commissioner to 
the Centennial Exhibition, has given great at- 
tention to theoretical mechanics, and has con- 
tributed important considerations for the under- 
standing of the principles of mechanical mo- 
tions. He shows that the original elements of 
mechanisms always go in pairs, bodies allow- 
ing each other at the same instant one single 
motion. These pairs of elements are of two 
orders, the simpler order, like the screw and 
nut, hook and eye, ete., in which, when one 
element is fixed, all the points in the other 
traverse paths of similar geometrical form, and 
the higher order, in which the points have 
different but regular and. mathematically de- 
terminable paths, which often form curves of 
great beauty. A mechanism is formed of links, 
or bodies, generally rigid, containing elements 
of different pairs linked together. The absolute 
motion obtained in the mechanism depends 
upon the particular link which is stationary 
for the time being. The principles of the 
direct-acting engine, the oscillating engine, the 
quick-return action, and others, are demon- 
strated to be the same, and the different forms 
of the rotary engine are shown to be only 
modifications of the direct-acting engine, with 
a considerable loss of force. Prof. Reuleaux 
has formed a collection of some thousand 
models for the illustration of the principles of 
mechanics, His apparatus shows how, accord- 
ing to the theorem of Poinsot, the relative 
motion of two bodies may be exemplified by 
the rolling of two curves upon each other: 
their point of contact is the momentary centre 
of the motion, and all the points of each curve 
are the momentary centres of the motion of 
corresponding points in the other curve. A 
number of experimental models, designed by — 
Prof. Reuleaux, demonstrate how advantage- 
ously fluids, when inclosed in proper vessels, 
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might be employed in mechanics. He shows 
that a column of fluid, with valves, is perfectly 
analogous to a ratchet-gear. 

Among the many methods devised of late 
for propelling street-cars by other power than 
that of horses, the invention of M. Mékarski, 
which was put into practical use this last year 
in Paris, deserves special notice. The motive 
power is compressed air, which must be sup- 
plied from reservoirs at the end of the line, 
filled by expansive condensing engines, which 
work compressing pumps with a power of 
compressing air to a pressure of 25 or 30 
atmospheres. The air is heated as used by 
passing through a column of hot water, which, 
when injected into the heater, has a tempera- 
ture of 170° to 180° C., and thus becomes 
saturated with steam at a high temperature: 
70 or 80 litres of water are sufficient for 1,500 
litres of air. As the pressure in the reservoirs 
is not constant in degree, a special apparatus 
regulates the supply to the cylinders. The 
mingled air and steam passes from the heater 
through a clack valve, which closes over the 
discharge vent, and which is kept open by a 
certain degree of pressure upon a piston con- 
nected with it; and by the discharge the press- 
ure upon the piston is reversed, and a force 
is exerted upon the valve which tends to close 
it. The pressure upon the piston is equal to 
the pressure of the compressed air in the regu- 
lator; and the pressure of the air and steam 
in the cylinders is thus regulated automatically 
to a certain point. It is, furthermore, regulated 
by a small plunger, which the driver works 
with a hand-wheel. The running-gear is similar 
to that of a locomotive-engine. Air saturated 
with steam is highly expansive, and allows of 
- along run with a small quantity of air: about 
11 cubic feet of compressed air per mile, at the 
pressure of 25 atmospheres, has been found 
sufficient. The steam does not exhaust, but, 
condensing in the cylinders, restores to the air 
its latent heat. After each course the reser- 
voirs, of which there are several, situated un- 
der the floor of the car and connected by 
copper pipes, are pumped full of compressed 
air, and the water in the heater is reheated by 
steam conducted through a flexible hose. The 
management of this tram-car is much more 
perfect than that of a horse-car; the speed 
may be increased or slackened, the car stopped 
or reversed, almost instantly, at the will of the 
driver. 

_ Steam tram-cars upon the model of the ones 
which were first introduced by the Merry- 
weathers, of London, have been in use in Paris 
for some time. Their construction is light, and 
their working safe and economical ; but the es- 


cape of smoke and steam would be a serious. 


objection in most cities. An engine invented 
by Mr. Hughes, in England, is noiseless, and 
the steam is condensed into a tank, which can 
be emptied after each completed course. 


has been invented by M. L. Rousseau, of Brus- 
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sels. The motive agent is compressed wate 
whose elasticity, by the aid of an hydraul 
capstan, or the numerous similar apparatus, « 
any other mechanism which is employed + 
convert hydraulic pressure into motion, 
brought to bear on the running-gear of tl 
cars. The water under pressure is supplied t 
a powerful engine to a reservoir connecté 
with a pipe, which is laid under the track fi 
its entire length, with taps at intervals for suj 
plying the cars with the compressed wate 
The still greater elasticity of air is utilized | 
connection with the compressed water. Co. 
necting with the cylinders containing the wate 
either directly or through a piston, is a receiv 
containing air, which, when the cylinders a: 
charged, has a pressure of 20 to 30 atmosphere 
It is the water which comes in contact wit 
the machinery of the car. 

The automatic railway-signal, invented 1 
David Rousseau, has been in use for some tin 
on the New York Central road, and has r 
cently been adopted by other railroads in th 
country. The weight of a train when passit 
a signal-station is made to act upon an elect 
cal closing-key placed under one of the rail 
By a telegraph-wire and an electro-mechan 


-cal signal-apparatus the signal at the last st 


tion passed is set at ‘‘danger;” and upon pas 
ing the next station this is restored to “ clear 
and the next one moved.to “danger.” Upc 
single-track lines the system can be applied 7 
blocking ahead as well as in the rear. 

George Westinghouse, Jr., inventor of tl 
well-known air-brake which bears his nam 
has recently developed an instrument by whic 
the speed of a railroad-train at any moment 
accurately indicated, and also the diminutio: 
and fluctuations of speed, so that, when exper 
menting with railroad-brakes, diagrams can} 
made showing the exact effect of the brake f 
each instant. The principle of this speed-i 
dicator consists in controlling by the action | 
centrifugal force the escape of water und 
pressure. The higher the rate of speed, tl 
greater the pressure exerted upon an escap 
valve by certain revolving weights; and tl 
greater the pressure upon the valve, the great: 
the pressure upon the surface of the chamb 
by the water detained. This pressure is m 
nutely indicated by a pressure-gauge. Th 
principle is entirely novel in its applicatio 
and, although very simple, much study ar 
ingenuity were required to perfect the instr 
ment. ; Fr 
_ A process of manufacturing car-wheels t 
twisting a long flat plate of metal about o1 
of its ends upon a mandril, then heating it : 
a furnace and welding it under pressure, h: 
been patented by Herr Krupp, the Prussis 
engineer. . The skelp is grooved below with 
rib above, and is wide at both ends whic 
make the hub and rim of the wheel. The proc 


; uct, apart from the facility, of its manufac 
_ Another new method for driving street-cars’ 


ure, is superior to other sorts of wheels in ha’ 
ing the fibres of the metal arranged in the d 
; rs ; Mi yo GO 
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rection of the periphery, instead of radially or 
bangentially. 

A rink of artificial ice for summer skating 
aas been provided by a Mr. Gamgee, in Eng- 
and, and has found much favor. The glacia- 
riwm, as it is called, ditfers from the other con- 
rivances of its kind principally in the use of 
slycerine and water as a refrigerating medium 
nstead of brine, which is destructive to metal- 
ic surfaces. Iron pipes of rectangular section 
we imbedded in a concrete bottom, with their 
ipper surface only exposed. The water to be 
ongealed is contained in this concrete trough, 
und is about two inches deep. The glycerine 
mind water, which remains fluid at a tempera- 
jure below zero, after passing through the re- 
‘rigerator is pumped up into a tank from which 
t flows steadily through the iron pipes and 
nto the refrigerator again. But, before enter- 
ng the main refrigerator, its temperature is 
reduced by letting it flow through a worm sur- 
“ounded by the powdered ice swept from the 
‘ink mixed with salt. The refrigerator is an 
sther-machine, in which a steam-power air- 
oump exhausts the ether from the refrigerat- 
ng chamber and forces it into a condenser. 
The ether is brought into proximity with the 
slycerine mixture in a copper box with round 
holes passing through it; the box is sur- 
rounded by a wvoden tank through which 
the glycerine mixture is constantly flowing. 
[he ether, as well as the congealing mixture, 
3 in constant motion, passing from the refrig- 
srator into the condenser and back again in a 
steady flow. 

The Lowe water-gas process, in which the 
lifficulties that attended former efforts to ob- 
fain illuminating gas by the decomposition of 
water were sufficiently overcome to give prac- 
tical value to this method, was first put into 
successful operation at Phoenixville, Pa., about 
three years since. Works were built at Utica 
in 1874, which were afterward destroyed by fire. 
[his year a still larger establishment has gone 
into operation at Manayunk, near Philadelphia, 
and others are opening in several large towns 
of the Northern States and Canada. The Mana- 
yunk works produce about 150,000 feet of 
bwenty-candle gas daily, though their capacity 
is more than double that quantity. The works 
occupy only a tenth of the space that is re- 
quired in coal-gas manufacture. The plant 
consists of three generators ten feet six inches 
iD height, with an internal diameter of forty 
inches ; six superheaters, three to superheat the 
steam and three to fix the gas, each fifteen feet 
high with thirty-four inches internal diame- 
ber, and condensers, purifiers, etc. The labor of 


E inotens three in the night and four by day. 
the cost of the gas is, considering its superior 
quality, something like one-half that of the gas 
m factured by the old process. About three 
lions of petroleum are consumed in the pro- 
otion of 1,000 cubic feet. The process is very 
ch quicker than the old one. This method 


seven men only is employed for the present 
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of acquiring a combustible gas, by the action 
of burning carbon upon superheated steam, 
easily and cheaply, now sufficiently tested, 
opens up great possibilities of economical heat 
as well as light in the future. The problem of 
the saving of the 80 or 85 per cent. of heat- 
effect, now wasted in the combustion of fuel 
in the most perfect heat-generators, seems ap- 
proaching its solution. 

The process of toughening glass consists in 
cooling it rapidly by plunging it in a bath of 
grease, after it has been shaped, annealed, and 
reheated to redness. The effect is to cause 
a different primary arrangement of the mo- 
lecular particles ; toughened glass is less dense 
than ordinary glass, and when broken does not 
present sharp edges.. To be successfully tough- 
ened it must be reduced to a malleable and pasty 
consistency, but will lose its shape if too soft. 
The more rapidly the cooling takes place, the 
more perfectly the glass is toughened: but too 
low a temperature will cause the glass to break. 
The temperature at which the toughening can 
take place varies according to the composition 
of the material, and the size and thickness of 
the article. Crystal made of six parts of sand 
to two of potash and soda and one of red lead 
succeeds the best. The temperature of the 
bath for crystal, in which pure grease is used, 
may be from 60° to 120° centigrade. For 
glass grease mixed with oil is used, and the 
hardening is produced at a temperature of 150° 
to 800° C, The process described is the one 
of M. de la Bastie. The other process resem- 
bles it in all important particulars. Many im- 
provements have been introduced lately. 

Julius Bluethner, of Leipsic, whose piano- 
forte factory is one of the largest and com- 
pletest in Europe, has made a study of the tech- 
nical application of the important principles 
of acoustics recently discovered, preéminently 
through the investigations of Helmholtz. He 
has succeeded in making these scientific dis- 
coveries practically available in an instrument 
which he manufactures under the name of the 
aliquot piano. Among all the important im- 
provements introduced within the last twelve 


years in the manufacture of this most valuable 


musical instrument, this of Herr Bluethner will, 
beyond dispute, take the foremost rank, As 
the name implies, the aliquot piano renders 


‘the quality called timbre in tone, whose nature 


has been explained by Helmholtz’s analysis of 
musical sounds. The harmonious upper notes 
detected by Helmholtz, and the so-called com- — 
bination-tones, into which the lower octave 
enters, are emphasized in this instrument by 
the simultaneous vibration, by a mechanical 
attachment, of their appropriate. strings. To 
successfully accomplish this object, it was ne- 
cessary to entirely change the construction of 
the instrument, to change the pedal-arrange- 
ment, and to employ seventy-two more strings 
for pianos of the ordinary size. The difticulties 
have been so successfully overcome that the 
new instrument is as easy to tune as the others, 
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and the action is remarkably easy and elastic. 
The tone of the instrument is of wonderful 
quality, as well as its delicious decrescendo and 
remarkable sonority. 

Another valuable improvement in the piano 
has been introduced by Friedrich Ehrbar, of 
Vienna, by which the player can prolong any 
note or notes that he pleases, while the other 
notes struck die away as usual. By this ar- 
rangement pieces written for the organ or or- 
chestra can be rendered upon the piano much 
truer than has been hitherto possible. 

A Prussian engineer, G. Hambruch, of Ber- 
lin, has been engaged for a couple of years in 
perfecting a machine for ready-printing, which 
is superior in some respects to anything invent- 
ed hitherto in this line. This machine im- 
presses the letters upon a plastic substance, 
from which stereotype plates can immediately 
be taken. The formerly invented type-setting 
machines, amid many imperfections, afforded 
but a slight saving of time and labor over the 
manual method of composition. The advan- 
tages claimed for this new process are: That 
any number of different alphabets can be used ; 
that the lines can be made of any length and 
the pages of any size; that 40,000 characters 
can be made by it in a day of ten hours; that 
an electrotype plate can be cast without any 
intermediate operation; that the considerable 
fixed capital employed in providing movable 
type, and the expense of their wear and tear, 
are reduced to a minimum; that the skill re- 
quired to work the machine can be acquired 
in a few days; that different kinds of letters 
can be employed without trouble in the same 
work; that the machine takes up less room 
than a printer’s case. With all these perfec- 


tions, Herr Hambruch’s system, as far as he 


has elaborated it, has one serious defect: it 
will not allow of corrections and emendations. 

An electric pen, invented by Edison, an 
American, and successfully used in England and 
this country, consists of a style from whose 
point a fine needle, connected with a tiny elec- 
tro-magnetic apparatus attached to the top of 
the pen, darts back and forth at the rate of 2,000 
strokes a minute. When this instrument is car- 
ried over the paper in writing, a tracing of fine 
perforated lines is made. The writing is as easy 
as though it were a quill-pen. The copy is then 
employed like a stencil-plate, and any number 


of copies can be taken by imposing the perfo- 
rated sheet successively upon other sheets of 


paper, and passing a roller covered with print- 
er’s ink over its surface, 

A smoke-consumer invented in England 
does away with the elaborate apparatus here- 
tofore used. The plan is to bore two holes 
above the fire-door of the boiler for two pipes 
going one-third or one-half the way across the 
top of the furnace. A jet of steam is conduct- 
ed into these by a small pipe from the boiler. 
Two strong currents of air, rarefied by the 
steam, are thus created, which, being driven 
into the midst of the flame and smoke in the 
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furnace, precipitate the carbon sufficiently t 
prevent the issue of offensive clouds of smoke 
A fireman’s dress, which enables its weare 
to enter a burning building and remain in th 
hottest fire, has recently attracted considerabl 
attention. It consists of an inner vest of rub 
ber, an outer one of leather, and a metalli 
helmet. A hose-pipe, attached to the back o 
the outer garment, divides into two pipes, on 
which leads up to the top of the helmet an 
discharges an abundant fine spray downwar 
over the dress, and the other runs under th 
fireman’s arm and ends in a nozzle, which h 
can turn upon the fire. A small pipe witht 
the hose connects with the inner space betwee: 
the two garments and conducts compressed ail 
which serves for respiration, and distends th 
outer garment and keeps it away from th 
body. The exhausted air escapes through th 
small eye-holes of the helmet, driving th 
smoke and flame away from the eyes, and en 
abling the fireman to see clearly before him. 
A novel fire-extinguishing apparatus ha 
been introduced into the New York Tribun 
Building by a Louisville company. A water 
tank hung on pivots so as to be instantane 
ously invertible upon the raising of a latch 
rod, having a connection in every room 0 
the building, is placed in the sub-éellar. Th 
water contains subcarbonate of soda, and ii 
the tank is a jar of sulphuric acid. Whe! 
the tank is inverted the chemicals combin¢ 
producing carbonic acid, and the water i 
forced out at a pressure of 150 pounds to th 
square inch. It requires 20 seconds only t 
raise the water from the sub-cellar to the to: 
of the building, where it is projected with tre 
mendous force from the nozzle of a large hose 
A useful aid to the navigator has been in 
vented by Lieutenant Grandin, of the Frene 
Navy. It is an indicator of all the movement 
of the steering-wheel. An attachment con 
nected with the wheel guides a pencil, whic 
makes a mark upon a ruled roll of paper upo: 
a bobbin which unwinds by clockwork. Whe 
the pencil follows the central line on the pape! 
the ship is on her true course; and when th 
mark deviates from this line, the helmsma 
must turn the wheel so as to bring the pence’ 
back to the centre. Not only is the remis: 
ness or unskillfulness of the steersman record 
ed by this instrument, but it serves also as a 
indicator of the right course, and enables hit 
to bring the vessel about in the right cours 
when she deviates. The machine also. keep 
a permanent record of the course sailed, an 
of the direction of the wind, since the correc 
tions made by the helmsman will be most ¢ 
them owing to the veering of the ship in th 
wind. Bet th, 
An instrument for deep-sea soundings ha 
been invented by naval Lieutenant Hopfgarte 
and engineer Arzberger, of Vienna, which a 
to the bottom, registers the depth, and return 
to the surface bringing a specimen of the bot 
tom, without being attached to a line. It 
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sists of a kind of aneroid barometer, being a 
metallic case with compressible sides, which re- 
tain the impression of the strongest hydrostatic 
pressure imparted to them. It descends in a 
plumb-line course, by means of a weight at- 
tached, which disengages itself the instant the 
bottom is struck, and a float brings it to the 
surface again. The registration is very exact, 
being made through the instrumentality of a 
hydraulic press. 

An instrument called the bathometer, which 
records fine variations of gravitation, is re- 
ported to indicate the varying depths of the 
ocean, in the course of a vessel, with approxi- 
mate correctness. Dr. Siemens, the weil-known 
English engineer, is the inventor. It consists of 
a steel tube slightly distended at the extremi- 
ties, with a movable bottom of thin, flexible 
steel, and filled with mercury. The outward 
pressure of the column of mercury upon the 
diaphragm is compensated for by a spring, 
which is coiled about the tube. Any increase 
of pressure on the outside of the tube causes 
the spring to yield, and the disk at the bot- 
tom to rise and lift the column of mercury. 
A diminution of pressure, on the other hand, 
allows the mercury by its weight to push the 
spring outward and sink in the tube. The 
mercury at the top of the tube rises into a 
slight mound, or sinks into a hollow, in ex- 
actly the same proportion as the disk is con- 
tracted or expanded. 

The Pattinson process for extracting silver 
from lead, when not more than three ounces 
of silver is contained in a ton, by allowing the 
lead to cool and crystallize in a large vessel, 
and removing the crystals, has been improved 
by the Messrs. Cookson, of Howdon, England. 
The molten metal is agitated by an injected jet 
of steam, while cold water, poured over the 
surface, facilitates the crystallization. The 
‘melted metal is made to run from one pan into 
another so as to save labor. The same method 
can be used in refining hard lead. The cost is 
“only about one-sixth of that by the old method. 
The wear and tear of the machinery, however, 
are considerably greater. 
~ A couple of instruments, shown at a soirée 

of the Royal Society by Mr. W. F. Stanley, are 
~ contrived to register exactly the average baro- 
metric and thermometric changes. They are 
~ealled the chrono-barometer and chrono-ther- 
~mometer, and consist of a combination of those 
* instruments with a clock. A clock-movement 
is fitted with a mercurial barometer or ther- 
~tmometer as a pendulum. ©The rising and sink- 
ing of the mercury alter the centre of gravity, 
‘and consequently the rapidity of the stroke. 
’ The dial-plate is the same as in an ordinary 
timepiece. The variations of time, therefore, 
“for a given period are in exact proportion to 
“the mean atmospheric or thermometric changes 
1 the same period. 

~~ M. Charles Chamond, of Paris, has succeed- 
in perfecting an invention made some seven 
eight years back for generating electricity 
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by heat, so that it is now possible to produce 
electricity cheaply and on a large scale. The 
principal improvement made in the process is 
a method of casting the metallic thermo-elec- 
tric bars in hot moulds, thus preventing the 
formation of microscopic fissures, which occur 
in all materials cast in cold moulds, and a 
method of fastening the metallic plate in the 
part of the bar exposed to the heat. In the 
old apparatus the plate became gradually oxi- 
dized from contact with the bar of metal or 
crystallized mineral, and thus became a resist- 
ant to the passage of the electrical waves, and, 
the bars also became useless, after a while, 
from the oxidation which penetrated the mi- 
nute cracks. The bars are arranged in the 
new machines usually in a circle. A certain 
number of elements are superposed, forming a 
cylinder, the interior of which is to be heated: 
they are isolated by the interposition of mica 
or amianthus. Within the pile is a tube of 
fire-clay, with perforations at intervals. The 
heating is by means of a Bunsen burner with 
coal-gas for fuel; but M. Chamond has per- 
fected an arrangement by which coke may be 
employed for fuel in cases when gas is not 
available. The bars are also heated by the 
radiation of the fire-clay tube which remains 
at a red heat, and by contact with the flame as 
it rises. Each bar is provided with pole-plates, 
which are fastened in different positions ac- 
cording to whether it is desired to develop 
a tension or a quantity current, and according 
to the degree of tension or the quantity to be 
produced. 

A magneto-electric machine, recently in- 
vented by M. Alfred Niaudet Bréguet, is con- 
structed as follows: Twelve coils of wire, 
similar to those used in the Gramme machine, 
are inserted in the periphery of a wheel, re- 
volving on an horizontal axis between the poles 
of two fixed magnets. The coils are connected 
together, and are thus analogous to the ele- 
ments of a galvanic battery. According to 
Lenz’s law, each coil in half its revolution is 
traversed by a. direct current, and in its other 
semi-revolution by an inverse current. Two 
metallic springs placed in contact with copper 
strips leading from each pair of coils act as 
current-collectors. The apparatus may be com- 
pared to two batteries of six elements united, 
in which the elements are connected together 
for tension. This machine produces a per- 
fectly continuous current. 

Experimenters in France and Germany have © 
been occupied of late with the notion of utiliz- 
ing the heat of the sun as a motive force. M. 
A. Mouchot constructed an apparatus at Tours 
which, by ordinary spring weather, raised steam 


_ of 80 pounds’ pressure within three-quarters of 


an hour, in a five-gallon boiler, in which the 
water had an original temperature of 20° C,: 
the temperature in 40 minutes was 121° O., and 
afterward it rapidly rose to 153°, and the steam 
pressure to 75 pounds. At noon of the same day 
a pressure of 75 pounds was reached in 15 min- 
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utes, with only 4 gallons of water in the boiler. 
The apparatus consisted of a mirror so curved 
as to have a linear focus, a blackened boiler, 
and a glass envelope about the whole, admit- 
ting the rays of light, but preventing the re- 
turn of the heat-rays. It is not pretended that 
the effect is powerful enough to originate suffi- 
cient mechanical power for practical purposes 
in the temperate zone, but the inventor is 
firmly persuaded that in hot climates a motor 
might be constructed which could be impelled 
by the direct action of the solar heat. 

The practical employment of the electric 
‘light in the illumination of large factories has 
been introduced in France, and is constantly 
growing in favor. Even on the score of cheap- 
ness, where a large space is to be illuminated, 
this method seems to have the advantage over 
the other kinds of artificial light. But it has 
other points of superiority, more important 
than that of economy: the mechanics can per- 
form their labors by this light as rapidly and 
easily as in daylight, which no other illumina- 
tion allows; the danger of fire is entirely 
avoided ; no blackening of the walls and ceil- 
ings takes place; and the property possessed 
-by the magnetic light of reflecting the true 
colors of objects gives it a specially important 
advantage in some manufacturing processes, 
The electro-magnetic apparatus of Gramme is 
employed for generating the light; and a regu- 
lator manufactured by Serrin is the one gen- 
erally used. The carbonic substance used for 
the production of the voltaic currents is the 
plumbago-like incrustations which form in gas- 
retorts. Several such instruments can be put 
up in a few hours’ time; and in two or three 
days a laborer can learn how to manage the 
lamps and the machine. No part of the machine 
can become deranged. Most establishments 
possess the motive power needed to operate 
the generating machine; a motive power of 
200 kilometres is required to start the opera- 
tion. Oalculations of the cost of the electro- 


magnetic light prove that a light equal to 


that of 400 carcel-lamps of ordinary size (equal 
to the light of 7 times the number of stearine 
candles, or to that of an equal number of 
ordinary gas-burners) can be produced at an 
expense of about 16 cents per hour, while 
the same degree of illumination could not be 
furnished by gas, according to Paris prices, 
at less than 14 times that cost. When only 
100 gas-burners are used in a factory the ex- 
pense is 34 times greater than that of elec- 
tric lights of 4 times the illuminating pow- 
er; while the apparatus required for gas- 
lighting is much more costly than that needed 
for this process. The carbonic substance em- 
ployed in generating this light will probably be 
more cheaply produced in a short time, or will 
give place to some cheaper substitute. Before 
the beginning of this year only two such ap- 
_ paratus were in operation, one in the foundery 
of Ducommun & Co. in Mulhouse, and one in 
Gramme’s workshop in Paris. Within the last 


. 
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year the machine has been erected in many 
extensive factories in France, Russia, Spain, 
England, Austria, Italy, and in South Amer- 
ica. This light is employed in the station of 
the Northern Railroad at Paris; and upon 
ships in the French, Russian, and Austrian 
marine; and one of them was used on the 
Polaris in the late Polar Expedition. In the 
foundery at Mulhouse a room, 56 by 28 metres, 
is lighted by 4 Serrin lamps, so well that no 
shadows are cast, and in every spot of the in- 
terior one can see to read as easily as by day- 
light. This establishment has used this process 
for two years ; the outlay of capital was 12,000 
francs, and the expense of illumination 3 francs 
per hour, including interest. In the weaving- 
establishment of Pouyer-Quertier, at L’lle- 
Dieu, in France, a room having a surface to 
be illuminated of 600 square metres, in which 
140 looms are operated, is lighted by 4 of 
Gramme’s machines with 100 burners and 8 
lamps, so adjusted that the light comes from 
below, and is reflected from the ceiling, and 
the sources are concealed from the operatives. 
In the Sautter-Lemonnier factory of light- 
house lamps, at Paris, 8 Gramme machines are 
employed in the mounting-shop and copper 
smithy, with 100 burners and 3 lamps. The 
lamps are constructed upon three different 
systems: that of Serrin, that of Carré, and 
that of Duboseq; the one of Serrin’s con- 
struction is found to be the most reliable and 
efficient. The surface to be lighted is 1,200 
square metres. A large number of machines of 
different uses are scattered about the room, but 
by means of cross-lights all interfering shadows 
are avoided. The light is quite sufficient for 
all the different mechanical operations here 
carried on. In the harbor at Salmaize boats 
carrying beets for the sugar-factory are un- 
loaded in the evening by the employment of 
the magnetic light as well as by day. 

A Russian man of science, M. Jablouskoff, 
has made an invention by which the electric 
light can be distributed, and a single current 
may be divided among several electric burners, 
though separated from each other by consider- 
able distances. The light produced is greater 
in volume than by the old method, and the 
regulators, which have been the most expen- 
sive and least durable part of the apparatus, 
are done away with entirely. His process is 
to inclose two pencils of carbon, parallel to 
each other and adjusted at the right distance 
apart, so that when inverted the current passes 
from the end of one to the end of the other, 
in a single cylinder of clay, powdered stone, 
or the like. Any number of these may be 
connected with asingle battery. As the com- 
bustion goes on, the envelope is also consumed, 
adding to the light. The pencils always re- 
main parallel, and at the same distance apart, 
so that the use of a regulator is dispensed 
Withee 5 %)  RPSOLE Pa Ue 
- An American electrician, Mr. W. 


has invented a method of telegraphy | 
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a fac-simile reproduction of a letter written at 
one end of the wire is obtained at the other 
end, and that in much less time than it takes 
to transmit a message by the Morse system. 
A company called the United States Postal 
Telegraph Company has been organized in New 
York, for the purpose of putting into practice 
this important invention. The operation is 
very simple. The sender writes his dispatch 
upon ordinary white paper, which, when it is 
pressed against a metallic plate between two 
rollers, transfers a copy to the plate. The 
lines of writing are composed of a non-con- 
ducting substance, while the plate is an elec- 
trical conductor. An instrument carries metal- 
lie points on revolving arms across the plate, 
and whenever the point passes over a line of 
writing the electrical connection is broken, and 
the instrument at the other end makes a dot 
upon a chemically-prepared piece of paper. At 
the same time that the points move across the 
surface the plate is moving horizontally with a 
slow motion, so that the entire surface is gone 
over. The receiving-instrument is run in an op- 
posite direction to that of the transmitting one, 
so that the copy will not be in reverse. The 
same instruments are used for both sending 
and receiving dispatches. The time that it 
takes depends not on the amount of the writ- 
ing, but upon the size of the copy; in ordinary 
handwriting about a hundred words a minute 
ean be transmitted. The impression taken by 
the receiving-instrument is ready for imme- 
diate delivery, The message appears traced in 
dark-blue dotted lines upon white paper. The 
same system is used in the Signal Service to 
transmit the weather-maps by telegraphy. The 
ink which is used on a manuscript to be copied 
telegraphically is mixed with a little glycerine; 
ordinary paper is employed. Before the ink is 
dry some powdered shellac, which is the best 
non-conduetor of electricity, is sprinkled upon 
it. The plate which receives the writing is a 
piece of hot zine, an excellent electrical con- 
ductor. The plate of zine is bent about a 
cylinder, in the latest instruments, which re- 
volves, while the metallic point that con- 
veys the electrical current is held to its surface 
by a spring. The paper which receives the 
message is wound about a similar cylinder, and 


contains a chemical substance, which decom-. 


poses and changes color the moment the point 
pressed against the zine cylinder comes to a 
line of writing. It is necessary that both 
cylinders should make their revolutions in ex- 
actly the same time; and this is accomplished 
by means of a magnet at the receiving-station, 
connected with the cylinder at the other end 
by electricity, which hastens or slackens the 
motion of its cylinder at every movement of 
the other. 
~ MEINIOKE, Kart Epvarp, an eminent Ger- 
lan geographer, born August 31, 1803; died 
August 25,1876. He received an appointment 
yn the gymnasium of Prenzlau in 1825, and in 
became director of it. His principal 
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works are: “Das Festland Australien” (2 
vols., 1887), ‘‘ Die Stidseevélker und das Chri- 
stenthum ” (1844), ‘* Versuch einer Geschichte 
der européiischen Colonien in Westindien ” 
(1831), ‘‘ Beitriige zur Ethnographie Asiens” 
(1837), ‘Lehrbuch der Geographie ” (second 
edition, 1845), a “ Leitfaden der Geographie ” 
(third edition, 1860) for the lower classes of 
the gymnasium, and ‘‘ Die Inseln des Stillen 
Oceans” (Part I., ‘‘Melanesien und Neusee-. 
land,” 1875 ; Part II., “ Polynesien und Mikro- 
nesien,” 1876). He was also the author of the 
chapter on Australia in Stein’s ‘“‘ Handbuch 
der Geographie ” (seventh edition, 1854). 
MELLIN, Henrrx, a Swedish novelist and 
writer, born in Revolax, Finland, April 23, 
1803; died August 2, 1876. Having lost both 
his parents at an early age, he came in his 
twelfth year to Sweden, into the house of the 
poet Franzén. He entered the University of 
Upsala in 1821, and, having graduated, was 
ordained as a priest in 1829. From this time 
on he lived in Stockholm until 1851, in which 
year he went to Nérre-Wram, in Schonen, re- 
maining there up to his death. His first lit- 
erary attempt was the novel ‘ Blommen pa 
Kinnekulle” (third edition, 1831). Among 
his other early works are the novels ‘‘ Anna 
Reibnitz” (second edition, 1833) and “Sivard 
Kruses Bréllopp” (second edition, 1863), by 
which he immediately became one of the most 
popular authors of Sweden. The subject for his 
larger romances he has taken chiefly from Swed- 
ish history. Among them are: ‘‘ Johannes Fjill- 
mann ” (1831-83), ‘‘ Flickoma i Askersund ” 
(1882), ‘ Gustaf Brahe” (1832), ‘ Helena 
Wrede” (1834), ‘‘Pawo Nissinen” (second 
edition, 1838), and ‘“‘ Jacob Casimir de la Gar- 
die” (1849). Among. his other numerous 
novels, the best known are: ‘Den gamla 


Grefvinnan,” ‘‘ Den unga Grefvinnan,” ‘‘Ko- . 


larflickan,” ‘‘ Oejungfrun,” ‘‘ Naema,” “ Prin- 
sessan af Angola,” ‘‘ Fréknarna,” ‘‘ Kolmards 
Boerna,” and others. A number of these 
novels are found in his annual publication, 
*Winterblommor, which he published in. the 
years 1831 to 1845. A complete edition of 
his novels appeared in 1866. Among his his- 
torical works are: ‘Krigen och Statshviilf- 
ningerna i vara Dagar” (1849), ‘ Trettioariga 
Kriget” (1847-’49), “Oscar I.’s_ historia” 
(1844), ‘Den skandinayiska Nordens_his- 
toria ”’ (2 vols., 1850-53), “ Fiiderlandets his- 
toria ” (fourth edition, 1852), ‘‘ Sveriges store’ 
min,” ‘Sveriges miirkvardigaste Fruntim- 
mer,” and others. These works were exceed- 
ingly popular, not so much on account of any 
particular historical value, but for their popu- 
lar and clear style. — 10 
MERRY, Don Franctsco, a Spanish naval 
officer, born November 6, 1793; died in No- 
vember, 1876. His father was a resident mer- 
chant, of Irish descent, and his mother a lady 
of noble Andalusian extraction. He entered 
the British Navy as midshipman, and was pres- 


ent in the Stork frigate at the siege of San 
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Sebastian, in 1813, for which service he after- 
ward received the naval war-medal. In the 
Spanish Navy, which he subsequently joined, 
he rose to the rank of post-captain, and during 
the revolutionary troubles of 1820-’23 was re- 
markable for his conservative and royalist 
opinions. When Ferdinand VII. was arrested 
by the Cortes and thrown into prison at Cadiz, 
Don Francisco Merry proposed to run in his 
ship and carry the King off in triumph to 
Gibraltar; but the intention became known, 
through some oversight or folly on the part of 
the King himself, and Don Francisco, who had 
gone to Seville to make certain arrangements 
with reference to the affair, was astounded to 
read in the revolutionary official journal the 
entire details of the plot, together with his 
own name as that of the prime mover. He 
managed to rejoin his ship in disguise, and 
when the King reéntered Madrid Don Fran- 
cisco was, on the occasion, created a Knight 
Commander of the Royal Order of Charles III. 

METALS. Resonant Alloys.—Prof. Benja- 
min Silliman, of Yale College, has devised a 
method for imparting resonance to pewter, 
white-metal, britannia, and similar alloys. As 
now manufactured these alloys are notorious- 
ly deficient in resonance, giving when struck 
only a dull, leaden sound. Whatever degree 
of resonance or ring the ingots or casts of the 
alloys may possess is entirely destroyed by the 
mechanical processes of rolling or lamination, 
of spinning and striking up, by which means 
the products of this industry are chiefly brought 
into the desired forms during their manufact- 
ure. Many attempts have been made to im- 
part this desirable quality of resonance to such 
wares by changing the proportion of their in- 
gredients, and otherwise, but hitherto without 
success. The new process consists in submit- 

. ting the manufactured wares to the action of: 
a regulated and well-determined temperature, 
just short of the melting-point of the alloy, 
for a brief but measured time. By this simple 
process all vessels of whatever form or dimen- 
sion, and all other articles of the class of me-’ 
tallic alloys named, are endowed with the 
resonance so justly esteemed, but hitherto 
wanting in these wares. 

In applying the invention, a bath or ves- 
sel is provided of capacity sufficient to accom- 
modate the largest articles to be treated. It 
may be made of copper or iron, as may be 
most convenient, and must be provided with 
an easily-regulated source of heat, such as is 
found in a good gas-furnace. This bath may 
be filled with either paraffin or a heavy min- 
eral oil, freed in manufacture from all the 
lighter oils of low boiling-point,. and capable 
of withstanding a temperature of at least 500° 

_ Fahr. without boiling. The temperature of 
this bath must be raised to about 220° Cent., 
_ or 428° Fahr., and then more gradually to 
about 230° Cent., or 446° Fahr.—that is, just 

Aug oe the average melting-point of britannia- 

— metal. fe 29 
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In every case it is essential that the expert 
using this invention should determine, by the 
thermometer, the exact melting-point of his 
own alloy, and also its temperature of solidi- 
fication. These two points being experimen- 
tally determined, the bath should be kept with- 
in, say, 10° Fahr. of the melting-point of the 
alloy, and the articles to be treated immersed 
therein for a brief time, which will vary with 
their size and weight. For small and rather 
thin pieces fifteen to thirty seconds is a suf- 
ficient time. For larger articles of greater 
weight, like urns, soup-tureens, etc., the time 
may be sately extended to a minute or more. 
Articles thus treated lose part of the density 
imparted by the mechanical pressure of rolling, 
etc., but do not become porous like the cast 
articles. They also acquire a sensibly increased 
stiffness or temper, enabling them the better to 
stand rough usage. 

New Iron-Making Process.—A new process, 
the invention of Mr. G. Lowthian Bell, having 
for its object the production of malleable from 
pig iron, has been brought to public notice 
during the past year. The process is carried 
on in the Bessemer converter, or Martin-Sie- 
mens furnace, and consists mainly in taking 
iron from the converter or the furnace, add- 
ing spiegeleisen, and placing it in a puddling- 
furnace, whence it issues puddled iron. The 
process is also specially intended to facilitate 
the working of iron in rotary puddling-fur- 
naces. Orude iron by preference from the 
blast-furnace is submitted directly to the action 
of a current of air, by means of the Bessemer 
converter. The extent to which this opera- 
tion has to be carried will depend on the quan- 
tity of silicon contained in the pig-iron. When 
this amounts to from 14 to 2 per cent. five min- 
utes’ exposure to a blast of 15 to 20 pounds on 
the square inch will suffice. 

When the metal has been sufficiently blown 
it isrun direct into the rotary puddling-fur- 
nace, and puddled. Instead of stopping the 
blowing operation while the iron contains suf- 
ficient carbon for puddling, the blowing may 
be carried further, and the carbon afterward 
replaced by adding spiegeleisen or other pure 
cast-iron rich in carbon. 

It often happens that the relative quantities 


_of silicon and phosphorus in pig-iron are such 


that before the former can be sufficiently oxi- 
dized, the carbon it contains is burned off to 
an extent which interferes with the subsequent 
operation of puddling. In such a case the iron 
in the puddling-furnace “‘ comes to nature” be- 
fore the phosphorus is properly acidified and 
removed by the oxide of iron always present. 
When, therefore, it is desired to obtain mal- 
leable iron as free as possible from phosphorus 
it is found useful to prevent the too rapid ex- 
pulsion of the carbon by blowing into the con- 
verter along with the blast carbonaceous mat- 
ter, such as ground coke, charcoal, or other 
similar substances; or, as already explained, 
the carbon may after blowing be replaced by 
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adding spiegeleisen or other pure cast-iron rich 
in carbon. On the other hand, where mallea- 
ble iron of a hard character is required the 
blast is tontinued until more or less of the 
carbon of the pig-iron is expelled, by which 
means the metal retains more or less phospho- 
rus, which imparts to it the property of hard- 
ness, or cold shortness, as it is termed. 

Improved Method of welding Copper. —In 
welding copper the formation of an infusible 
oxide has hitherto proved one of the worst ob- 

. stacles to the success of the operation, To sur- 
mount this a writer in the Lnglish Mechanic 
describes a process by means of which this re- 
fractory oxide is converted into a readily-fusi- 
ble compound, that disappears in the form of 
slag. Phosphate of soda and ammonia (mi- 
crocosmic salt) was first tried, and found to 
answer perfectly; but, being costly, a powder 
consisting of one part of phosphate of soda 
and two parts of boracic acid was substituted, 
with equally satisfactory results. Practical di- 
rections for welding copper are given as fol- 
lows: 

This welding-powder should be strewed on the sur- 
face of the copper at a red heat; the pieces should 
then be heated up to a full cherry-red or yellow heat, 
and brought immediately under the hammer, when 
they may be as readily welded as iron itself. For 
instance, it is possible to weld together a small rod 
of copper which has been broken; the ends should 
be beveled, laid on one another, seized by a pair of 
tongs, and placed together with the latter in the fire 
and heated; the welding-powder should then be 
strewed on the ends, which, after a further heating, 
may be welded so soundly as to bend and stretch as 
if they had never been broken. 

It is necessary to carefully observe two things in 
the course of the operation: 1. The greatest care 
must be taken that no charcoal or other solid carbon 
comes in contact with the points to be welded, as 
otherwise phosphide of copper would be formed 
which would cover the surface of the copper and 
effectually prevent a weld. In this case itis only by 
careful treatment in an oxidizing fire and plentiful 
application of the welding-powder that the copper 
can again be welded. It is, therefore, advisable to 
heat the copper in flame, as, for instance, a gas-flame. 
2. As copper is a much softer metal than iron, it is 
much softer at the required heat than the latter at its 
welding-heat, and the parts welded cannot offer any 
great resistance to the blows of the hammer. They 
must, therefore, be so shaped as to be enabled to re- 
sist such blows as well as may be, and it is also well 
toe use a wooden hammer, which does not exercise so 
great a force on account of its lightness. 


Manganese-Bronze.—Phosphor-bronze is now 
largely used instead of brass and white-metal 
for the bearings of heavy machinery. The 
value of the phosphorus in this alloy consists 
mainly in its strong affinity for oxygen, where- 
by it cleanses the metals from the oxides, 
which otherwise would prevent the perfect 
combination of the copper and tin. An anal- 

ogous alloy, with manganese taking the place 
-of the phosphorus, has been invented by P. 
M. Parsons. This alloy is known as ‘“‘manga- 


~nese-bronze,” and is formed by incorporating 
manganese with the various bronze mixtures, 
with the object of removing any oxide exist- 
ing in the metal, by reason of the strong aftin- 
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ity of manganese for oxygen. The action of 
the manganese in the alloy is visible in the 
texture of the metal, a fracture of which, in- 
stead of having a coarse, granular appear- 
ance, is as closely. and finely grained as the 
best qualities of steel, while the strength and 
tenacity of the alloy are greatly increased, as 
is shown by the results of tests made at the 
Woolwich Arsenal. These results were as fol- 


lows: 
TONS PER 8Q. INCH, | Ratio of Elastic Fl ti 
NO. | toc tito tol hee ie 
Yielding. | Breaking. per cent, ENG 
ale addnesodse 14.0 24.3 57.6 8.25 
Lagat feces 12.6 29.0 43.4 81.80 
Qyrrtardani aiteaa 14.0 22.1 63.8 5.50 
QB i Sdreratteierss 13.2 28.8 45.8 85.35 
heistsreysce erste ere 16.8 23.6 {Abqil 8.80 
OBS aatcleuielele 12.0 80.3 89.6 20.75 


Nos. 1, 2, and 8, were cast in iron moulds, and 
Nos. 1a, 2a, and 8a, were forged from the same 
castings. No.3 had slight flaws in it. The 
hardness increases as the numbers rise, No. 3 
being about as hard as our bronze coinage. 
The sectional area of the test-pieces was .583 
square inch, and their length 2 inches. 

From this it appears that the first sample 
showed an ultimate strength equal to good 
wrought-iron, while it is greatly superior to 
the best gun-metal, for which sixteen tons per 
square inch, with an elastic limit of seven tons, 
are very high strengths. The effect of forging 
this metal is also very striking, raising as it 
does the strength to such high limits, and 
practically giving a new and most valuable 
metal to the world. 

The various applications of this new metal 
involve many points of interest. Thus it would 
evidently be of great service as a material for 
screw-propellers, instead of the gun-metal and 
brass now used to support the shaft, It might 
be advantageously employed in the axle-boxes 
and boiler-tubes of locomotives; in hydraulic- 
press cylinders and pressure-pumps of all kinds ; 
in bearings or bolts wherever iron and steel 
cannot be used on account of the corrosion 
caused by salt-water; but its possible adapta- 
tion for the armor-plates of ships-of-war will 
perhaps attract to this new metal most atten- 
tion. Supposing the preliminary difficulties in 
the way of preparing the armor-plates to have 
been removed, and that we have a plate of the 
quality marked 2a in the above table, its re- 
sisting power will be at least twice that of 
wrought-iron. Besides, when struck by a pro- 
jectile, the manganese-bronze plate would not 
fly in pieces, neither would it crack or split. 
In order to get through the plate the projectile 
must fight its way inch by inch. Says a writer 
in an English technical journal : 

Weight for weight, manganese-bronze would 
probably cost 50 per cent. more than the present 
rolled-iron plates. But if the resisting power be 
double that of iron the bronze plates might be half 
the thickness, in which case we should have the 


same efficiency, with a reduction of 25 per cent. in 
the cost of the plate, and a diminution of one-half 
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in the weight to be carried. If the bronze plate 
were two-thirds the thickness of the iron plate, the 
cost would be equivalent, while the resisting power 
would be greatly in favor of the bronze. Ifwe chose 
to carry the same weight of bronze that is now sus- 
tained in the shape of iron, we should—in accordance 
with the present hypothesis—double the resisting 
power of the armor. ‘The great dynamic force of the 
projectile may interfere with the accuracy of our de- 
ductions, although this would seem to be met by the 
quality of toughness to which we have referred, and 

' the perfect homogeneity of the metal, as illustrated 
by its symmetrical contraction in diameter when 
elongated under the breaking-strain. 


Assaying Chrome-Iron Ore.—Prof. W. Ditt- 
mar’s new method of assaying chrome-iron ore 
differs from other methods chiefly in the mode 
of disintegration, which in his process is found- 
ed upon two facts hitherto unnoticed, viz.: 1. 
The fact that powdered chrome-ore is easily 
dissolved, not only, as is known, by fused 
borax, but also by a ready-made flux obtained 
by fusing together borax with an excess of 
alkaline carbonate; and that—2. The mixture 
thus formed, when kept in a state of fusion in 
contact with air, readily absorbs oxygen, with 
conversion of the whole of the chromium into 
alkaline chromate. The process is as follows: 


Two parts of borax-glass are fused together with 
three parts of the mixture NaKCO,; in a platinum 
erucible, until the eliminated carbonic acid is com- 
pletely expelled, the mass poured into a large plati- 
num basin, allowed to cool, and bottled up for use. To 
disintegrate an ore, fuse one-half gramme of it with 
five to six grammes of the flux in a covered crucible 
over a Bunsen’s lamp, and maintain a dull-red heat 
for about five minutes. Now open the crucible, lay 
it slantingly on the triangle, and, while maintaining 
the highest temperature attainable with a Bunsen’s 
lamp, stir up the mixture with a platinum wire until 
the ore is completely dissolved, This being accom- 
plished, continue heating the fused mass in presence 
of air for about half to three-quarters of an hour. 
Then allow to cool, digest the fused mass in water 
until it is completely disintegrated, heat on a water- 
bath with addition of a few drops of alcohol (to re- 
duce any manganate that may be present), and, after 
having evaporated away the alcohol, filter and wash 
the residue with hot water. The filtrate contains 
the whole of the chromium as chromate, which is 
most conveniently determined by an inversion of 
the well-known process of Penny for the determina- 
tion of: ferrosum. The form in which the author 
prefers to execute this titration is to dissolve aknown 
weight of metallic iron in hot dilute sulphuric acid, 
to cool down the solution as rapidly as possible, to 
add the previously acidified chromate, and then to 
titrate back with a standard solution of bichromate 
of potash, 

rof. Dittmar has applied this process a good 
many times, and always found it to disintegrate the 
ore completely in one operation ; and when applied 
repeatedly to identical samples, he found it to give 
perfectly constant results, He never saw two anal- 
yses of the same ore to differ from each other by 
more than 0.3 in the percentage of oxide of chro- 
mium, He has satisfied himself by special experi- 
ments that none of the chromium, which is once 
dissolved, remains unoxidized (i. e., is obtained as 
chromite instead of chromate), and that the insolu- 
ble basic borates obtained in treating the fused mass 
With water, when dissolved in dilute sulphuric acid, 
- da solution which is free from chromium, But 


which, as Prof. Dittmar never saw his crucibles visi- 
bly attacked through the fusion-process, he did not 


8 solution invariably contains something else, — 
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expect to find, namely, a very appreciable quantity 
of platinic salt. It is on account of this constituent 
that it is not admissible to simplify the process by 
dissolving the whole of the fluid mass, ev doe, in 
dilute acid, and applying the titration-process to this 
solution. 


Gallium.—The new metal galliwm, discoy- 
ered by Lecoq de Boisbaudran in a blende from 
Pierrefitte, was first isolated during the past 
year by its discoverer, and its physical prop- 
erties determined. Having. obtained about 
ten centigrammes of gallium in the metal- 
lic state, M. de Boisbaudran found that the. 
pure metal melts at about the temperature of 
29.5° O.; hence it is liquefied when held in the 
fingers. When once solidified it is hard and 
resistant, even at temperatures only a little be- 
low its melting-point. Melted gallium adheres 
readily to glass, forming a fine mirror, whiter 
than that produced by mercury. When heated 
to bright redness in presence of air, gallium is 
only oxidized very superficially, and is not 
volatilized. In the cold it is not sensibly at- 
tacked by nitric acid, but with the aid of heat 
it dissolves, emitting red fumes. The specific 
gravity of gallium is 4.7 at the temperature of 
15° ©,, water at the same temperature being 
1. A communication from M, de Boisbaudran 
to the Paris Academy of Sciences contains the 
following record of observations on liquid gal- 
lium : 

1. A very small globule, exposed to the open air 
for more than three weeks, lost neither its liquidity 
nor its metallic lustre. 

2. The metal is deposited upon a negative elec- 
trode of platinum as a dead, whitish-gray coating 
formed of numerous minute globules. It dissolves 
in the cold in dilute hydrochloric acid with brisk 
Pie tbat of hydrogen, 

3. The hydrochloric solution of the metal yields a 
fine spectrum of gallium; along with the zine-rays 
more feebly. The latter are less marked than with 
the solid gallium from the ammoniacal solution, 

4. The residue from the limited evaporation of the 
hydrochloric solution of the liquid metal is neither 
colored by iodide of potassium, nor by ammonia, 
nor by hydrosulphate of ammonia. The dry residue, 
from the evaporation was nevertheless sufficient to 
be distinctly visible. Mercury, therefore, is not pres- 
ent. 

5. Liquid gallium, deposited by electrolysis upon 
a small piece of platinum, was heated to redness, or 
almost toredness. It adhered and doubtless became 
alloyed with the platinum, and resisted the action 
of hydrochloric acid, but it was attacked by weak 
aqua regia along with a little of the platinum ; the 
solution showed the rays of gallium. <A slight whit- 
ish pellicle, insoluble in agua regia, was detached 
from the platinum; this was, perhaps, oxide of gal-. 
lium rendered insoluble by ignition. hoes 


It is the author’s opinion that pure gallium 
is liquid, and that its solidity is caused by the 
presence of relatively inconsiderable quantities. 
of foreign metals, — y oe 
The spark-spectram of gallium gives the two. 
bright lines of wave-length 417 and 403.1; its. 
-flame-spectrum only the 417 line, and that: 
faintly... hay oo of otitis 
In a later communication to the same Acad-_ 
emy, M. de Boisbaudran thus describes his pro- 
_cess of extracting gallium: _ ‘oS deel 
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* The ore, according to its nature, is dissolved in 
agua regia, hydrochloric or sulphuric acid. The 
cold liquid is treated with plates of zine and filtered, 
when the escape of hydrogen is still considerable. 
The liquid is then heated with a large excess of zinc. 
The gelatinous deposit is washed, and redissolved 
in hydrochloric acid. The new liquid is heated with 
an excess of zine, and a second gelatinous precipitate 
is obtained. Into the hydrochloric solution of this 
second precipitate formed by zine a current of sul- 
phuteted hydrogen is passed, the liquid is filtered 
the excess of sulphureted hydrogen driven off, an 

it is fractionated with carbonate of soda, ceasing 
when the ray Gaa 417 ceases to be visible with the 
hydrochloric solution of the precipitate. The oxides 
of sub-salts are taken up with sulphuric acid; the 
solution is carefully evaporated until white sulphuric- 
acid vapors are no longer, or but slightly, given off. 
It is let cool, and stirred with water, which dissolves 
the mass after the lapse of a time varying from some 
hours to a couple of days. The solution of the sul- 
phate almost neutral is diluted with much water, 
and raised to a boil. The sub-salt of gallium is sep- 
arated by filtration while hot. This basic salt is 
dissolved in alittle sulphuric acid, and the liquid is 
mixed with a slight excess of caustic potassa, so as 
not (?) to dissolve the gallium, but to leave the iron, 
It is filtered, and the oxide of gallium is precipitated 
by a prolonged current of carbonic acid. This oxide 
is redissolved in a minimum of sulphuric acid; a 
slight excess of acetate of ammonia, feebly acid, is 
added, and it is then treated with sulphureted hy- 
drogen. Under these conditions the gallium is not 
precipitated. The acetic liquid is filtered, diluted 
with water, and raised to a boil. The bulk of the 
gallium is precipitated and filtered while hot. The 
mother-liquor, concentrated, and boiled with agua 
i in order to destroy ammoniacal salts, is add- 
ed to the other gallium residues. The precipitate 
formed on heating the acetic liquid is redissolved 
in sulphuric acid, a. slight excess of caustic potassa 
is added, and it is then filtered. The potassic solu- 
tion is electrolyzed. The gallium is easily detached 
from the sheet of platinum on pressing it between 
the fingers under warm water. The metal is then 


immersed for about half an hour in nitrie acid at. 


about 60° or 70°, quite free from chlorine, and diluted 
with an equal volume of water, After washing it 
niay be regarded as pure. 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS, 
INTERNATIONAL. At the Meteorological 
Congress, held in Vienna in 1878, a -proposi- 
tion was adopted recommending that one com- 
plete meteorological observation, at least, be 
taken simultaneously at as many stations as 
possible in all countries, and that such records 


be regularly exchanged between the different 


national bureaus. The United States Signal- 


Service Office now interchanges weather-re- . 


ports with Algeria, Austria, Belgium, Great 


Britain and her colonies, Denmark, France, — 


Germany, Italy, Netherlands, Norway, Portu- 


gal, Russia, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Tur-_ 


key, Greece, Hawaii, and Japan. They are 
thus capable of constructing weather-charts, 


which exhibit the conditions of the air and - 


clouds, the direction and force of the winds, 
and the thermometrical readings over the 
greater part of the land-surface of the northern 
hemisphere at a given hour of the day. Such 
maps and bulletins, giving the same results, 
_ have been published this year for the first time. 
it amounts to an extension of our Signal Ser- 
vice over half the globe. The data furnished 
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in the reports embrace observations of the at- 
mospheric pressure, temperature, wind, rain- 
fall, or melted snow, humidity of the air, etc. 
The hour at which the daily observations are 
taken is 7.85 a. mM. Washington mean time (48 
min. p. M. Greenwich time, 53 min. p.m. Paris 
time), The international observations afford, 
therefore, the completest materials for the 
study of that heretofore vague and imperfect 
science, meteorology. The international ex- 
changes comprise reports. from 246 several 
stations in the eastern and 151 in the western 
hemisphere. The same class of observations 
are now regularly taken at. the United States 
naval stations and upon vessels-of-war, and, if 
other navies will codperate, synoptic charts of 
pregnant scientific value may be made of the 
whole earth’s surface. Apart from their sci- 
entific importance, the international . observa- 
tions are, as far as they can be communicated 
by telegraph, of great immediate practical 
value to agriculture and navigation in all na- 
tions. 

METHODISTS. I. Mernopisr Episcopan 
Cuvurcu.—The following is a summary of the 
statistics of the Methodist. Episcopal Church 
as they are officially given in the ‘‘ Minutes” 
of the Annual Conference, published in De- 
cember, 1876: 


thw 2 
a5 5 Lg 
CONFERENCES. pie 4 33 | Total. 

Ss oO o B a) 

Ba = a 
Alabama: tcc eisai secant: 40 4,851 437 A788 
AR ADBB Biosci stoi a disje tise 89 4148 668 4,816 
BaltMorel ace «ese ecniecs °193) 29,883 4,057} 38,440 
CAULOPTI Neier: series sel ois!814 015 1385 7,640 1,076 9,316 
Central Alabama......... 43 5,209 723 5.93 
Central German.......... 119} 11,020 1,102) 12,122 
Central Illinois........... 228|: 24,255 1,718} 25,978 
Central New York........ 186! 20,802 2.180] 22,632 
Central Ohio........5.... 152) 22,520 1,841] 24,361 
Central Pennsylvania..... 224) 82,041 8,898] 40,989 
Chicago German,......... 11 4,811 872 5,683 
CMOlDNAG 5: ao.0.< <taieyscc4cpsiacs 190) 83,498 2,558) 86,056 
Goloralocsote kee eect 87 1,839 226 2,065 
Columbia River .....:.... 24 1,120 831 1,451 
Dela Ware: chai0'01s\s1010\0/e.0(0 012155 58]. 12,807 1,884) 14,191 
Des Moines .............. 162} 19,670 2,155) 21,825 
Ditrolt, Kass 5atee stein. fewee} 285). 21,098 851| 24,449 
Mast Germany, <i. «2.5.5 40 3,145 632 B,TT 
Bast, Maines... secon - 98 8,430. 2,393} 10,828 
Basi Ohlomia’ ste cwicee nets 246) 11,974 968; 12,942 

DION ose eee enenite 205! 26,941 2,696 29,687 

WlOridagicis tee se cage. 83 1,898 666} 2,564 
HEOOGHO Ws s sreearticlo ceietste et Sc Hae aan ciate 
Genesee, <5. oes ote olen 819) 29116) 8,206) 32,3822 
Georgie irae yas stolons iacistas > Bi 2,591 220 2,811 
Germany and Switzerland. 87 7,960 2,264) 10,224 
Holston’. 22. 2... btwate siete 105) — 20,778 2,692} 28,465 
Tlinols ters. tiaciaanceeane- 239) 87,422) 2,795) 40,217 
Tndiac. sacshete accents 53 1,283 865 2,148 
LGW bi carhan sta acee 142) 80,105) = 8,156} = 38,261 
TOWGBiaa pele tye eeralb« ieleteciaiats 182} 19,653) 1,240) . 20,898 
Kansas suisse ase: 100 9,219 2,919} 12,188 
Mentickyava-caiclease = ¢ 96| 16,512) 38,928) 20,440 
Lexington ene gceeitaneiess 67 6,871 1,055) = 7,92 
Liberin ties 2teh esata _ 18} ° 2,115 100) 2,215 
Houlsignas. vec. ee s.r 2 75] 9,258} 2,029| 11,287 
Miaimeyat.: Suletaveraes close 0% 188] 10,599 2,646) 18,245 
Miichignniiy Hace» sineiectes 230) 25,766) 8,787} 29,559 
Minnesota .....2.......0. 151) 12,598} 1,847) 14440 
IMIBSISSIDDL conde csctee eel) » 202], 25;c21 8,083} 28,804 
IMAESOUTI sh:.tiveidie oes \cte16 ...| 133] 14,188]. 2,688] 16,871 
Neb raskeis sd ss. cjectre sterner 88] 8,851 1,542) 10,898 
INBVOOB reiiced de nesnsiss 15 585 101 686 
Newark...... PES. Sete 205) 82,494 8,493) 40.987 
New England............ 256) 26,8621 4,078! 30,940 


$25,860.78; for 
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CONFERENCES, e3 | ge Total. 
Set lieees 
New Hampshire.......... 136] 12,478) 2171) 14,644 
New Jersey............-- 179} = 29,455 8,741} 33,196 
DNS MORK: iv 5 cev ssc s 284} 89,265 9,795) 49,060 
New York East.........+ 261) 87,921 5,711} 43,682 
North Carolina,.......... 5d 8,517 1,202 9,719 
Northern New York 237) 22,807 5,528} . 28,385 
North Indiana..... 184] 25,501 6,616} 82,117 
North Ohio ....... Pe 163] 22,598 1,775| 24,3878 
Northwest German....... 67 4,763 1,082 5,795 
Northwest Indiana,...... 153) 28,780 2,166} 25,946 
Northwest Iowa.......... 64 4,994 939 5,933 
25 2,185 613 2,798 
183] , 8.653 2,862) 41,515 
62 8,628 741 4,364 
< 259] 89,541 9,738) 49,579 
Pittsburg... on 292) 82,185 1,904; . 84,089 
Providence...... = 180} 18,974 8,426] 22,400 
Rock River.........0000: 931] 23,101) 1,815) 24,916 
Rocky Mountain......... 17 407 57 464 
PANE CW Wariner gomao adhoc. 118} 18,917 1,997| © 15,914 
Ba vannaly 7s cies elas asteasisio’s eet 9,728 8,453) 12,881 
South Carolina........:.. 92) © 26,274 4,270} 30,541 
Southeastern Indiana..... 102) 24,910 1,980} 26,890 
Southern Oalifornia 27 1,257 200 1,457 
Southern German, 22 643, 169 912 
Southern Illinois, . “55 149) 23,658 2,644) 26,297 
South Kansas............ 101} 11,1385 8,255) 14,890 
Southwest German....... 130 9,602 1,286) 10,888 
ROU OMe latsocinis('> eleisistonsls 53 4,136 1,527 5,663 
MONNOSBES «sce oes ass cie'eee 93) 10,594 1,674| 12,268 
BURA A gesieinte oie vie?s aloleldje' ele) tie 95 8,992 1,714) 10,706 
BUCO Varracieet es < 289) 81.546 5,817} 87,363 
Upper Iowa. 183} . 18,679 1,705; 20,184 
Vermont 129} 10,926). 2,818) 18,289 
Virginia. 59 5,638 1,455 7,093 
IWiASDING TON cence eo'senie 119] 24,703 8,663) 28,366 
IVVCSE LDOXKAR: 5s eneiais' 00st ass 16) 6,751 1,687 8,438 
West Virginia............ 151) 26,640 7,260] 83,900 
West Wisconsin.......... 142} 11,018 1,308] 12,831 
Wilmington..... 132) 28,980 4,751} 28,781 
Wisconsin......... 204) 18,895 1,193} 15,089 
Wyoming......... ae 221) 24,958 5,796} 80,746 
Missions outside of con- 
HOLONCOS vio o.u,- .eisinivieie'e aia 3,872 1,519 4,891 
POUR rei sntaiter favors 11,205}1,396,920! 225,871|1,622,291 


These returns show an increase of 12,768 
members and 28,964 probationers. Of the 11,- 
205 traveling preachers reported, 1,158 were 
on trial, 8,223 in full connection, 701 super- 


numerary (without appointment), and 1,123 — 
The number of local preach- ' 


superannuated., 
ers is given as 12,491; number of children bap- 
tized during the year, 55,968; of adults bap- 
tized, 79,193 ; number of Sunday-schools, 19,- 
3462; of officers and teachers in the same, 
204,964; of Sunday-school scholars, 1,426,- 
946; number of churches, 15,1742; probable 
value of the same, $70,886,671; number of 
parsonages, 5,180$; probable value of the 
same, $9,419,510. The following is a state- 
ment of the amount of ‘conference collec- 
tions,” or contributions of the churches for 
general schemes of benevolence: For confer- 
ence claimants, $133,816.58 ; for the Missionary 
Society (from churches $349,425.48, from Sun- 
day-schools $162,321.07), $512,157.27 ; for the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, $62,- 
356.08 ; for church extension, $58,709.84; for 
the Tract Society, $15,672.21; for the Sun- 
day-School Union, - 16,050.95; for the Freed- 
men’s Aid Society, $33,993.12; for education, 
the American Bible Society, 
$12,149.09. F 
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The eleventh anniversary of the Board of 
Church Extension of the Methodist Episcopal’ 
Church was held at Wilmington, Del., Novem- 
ber 23d, Bishop Simpson presiding. The con- 
solidated report of the corresponding secretary 
and treasurer showed that the receipts of the 
board for the ten months of the year 1876, 
ending October 31st, had been: Balance from 
the previous year, $4,016.64; receipts, on gen- 
eral account, $58,392.51; on loan-fund ac- 
count, $27,107.13: total receipts, $89,516.28. 
The disbursements had been: on general ac- 
count, $57,558.60; on loan-fund account, $15,- 
750, leaving a balance in the treasury of $16,- 
207.08. 

The anniversary of the Freedmen’s Aid So- 
ciety of the Methodist Episcopal Church was 
held at Pittsburg, Pa., December 10th and 
1ith. The financial statement for the thirteen. 
months ending July 1, 1876, showed that the 
total receipts of the Society during that period 
had been $58,204.75, and the disbursements had 
been $58,031.54. The amount of indebtedness 
against the Society was $18,000. The total dis- 
bursements during nine years had been $582,-- 
006.90. Sixty teachers had been supported’ 
in the field during the year, and more than 
3,000 pupils had been taught in the schools, 
a majority of whom were preparing to preach 
or to teach. It was estimated that 40,000 
children had been taught during the year by~ 
persons who had been instructed in the schools. 
of the Society. The Society had aided in the 
establishment and support of the following in- 
stitutions: Central Tennessee College, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; Shaw University, Holly Springs, 
Miss.; Olaflin University and Baker Institute, - 
Orangeburg, 8. O.; Clark University and The-. 
ological Seminary, Atlanta, Ga. ; New Orleans 
University ‘and Thomson Biblical Institute,” 
New Orleans, La.; Wiley University, Marshall,” 
Tex.; Haven Normal School, Waynesboro, 
Ga.; Rust Biblical and Normal Institute, Hunts-" 
ville, Ala. ; La Téche Seminary, Baldwin, La. ; 
Bennett Seminary, Greensboro, N. C.; Oook- 
man. Institute, Jacksonville, Fla.; Centenary 
Biblical Institute, Baltimore, Md.; Orphans’ - 
Home, Baldwin, La. It had also aided in the - 
support of many common schools. — Its school- 
property in the South was estimated to be worth 
more than $200,000, and was considered to. 
constitute a permanent investment for its im-- 
portant work. All of its principal schools had 
been chartered, and furnished with sufficient. 
grounds and suitable buildings. nim 

The annual meeting of the General Mission-_ 
ary Committee of the Methodist Episcopal » 
Church was held in New York City, beginning ~ 
November 15th. The treasurer reported that 
the total receipts of the Society from Novem-— 
ber 1, 1875, to October 31, 1876, had been 
$594,188.88, or $68,297.51 less than the re-— 
ceipts for the previous year. The total liabili- 
ties of the Society on the Ist day of November, 
1876, were $262,355.56, showing an increase of © 
$76,792.72 in indebtedness during the year. © 
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In consequence of the growing indebtedness 
and the stringency of the times, a considerable 
reduction was made in the estimates for 1877, 
from the amount which had been appropriated 
for 1876. Appropriations for the ensuing year 
were made as follows. The amounts allotted 
to foreign countries include additional appro- 
priations for the expense of exchange calcu- 
lated at twenty per cent. of the amount act- 
ually to be expended in maintaining the work: 
I. ForE1GN Missions: 


1, Africa (Liberia)..... Sete sictialeeelsis a oisisieint ae $7,000 
Pe POUMEPATMOVICHT: «oi, Sales cacicatewce cles tecess 9,000 
3, China (three missions, with centres at Foo- 

chow, Kiukiang, and Peking).......... Sssis tae D8 00 

4, Germany and Switzerland...............000 24,000 

DLO CRMOIMAVIA is icis s(icisseciissais coctvacecse tress 45,600 

6. i 66,000 
7 
8. 
9. 
10. 


(I. Misstons 1n Unitep Srates TERRITORIpS AD- 
MINISTERED AS ForEIGgN Missions: 
Arizongand New Mexico.......+ee0cssccceses é 8,000 
[II, Domestro Missions: 
1. Welsh missions (Northern New York)....... 
D2. Scandinavian missions... ...scevecscccieecees 
8. German missions 


REPRE Rosati iciac aeledeiekep aoe Seldieda sas she's 5 
[V. MIsceELLANEOUS ; 
A OOM NS ONG FUNG.) < 550% (=, «.'sjaie1s)0 2/0\ aplaieiaise <Jaie.0 
2. Incidental OXPeNBeS..... 52.26.22 eee nensecces 25,000 
BAOMGOMERPONSOS 1c sdaie's sficie ate cielduln cla ciels oles 14,000 
4. For disseminating missionary information.... 2,000 
UROCHLEE ACE ioe oie bar voce dveeactadesce $66,000 
V. For THE LIQUIDATION OF THE DEBT............ 125,000 
Total of appropriations..............-.+.- $650,000 


The amount to be raised was apportioned 
imong the several conferences in the ratio of 
heir ability to contribute, in excess of the 
imount of the appropriations being estimated 
it $663,000. ; 

- The following is a summary of the reports 
»f the condition of the mission-fields: 


_|88¢ 

aS |Boe F £ 

$5 [S28 3 a 

= = a sP a is 

MISSIONS. 3 S 3 ar E 3 

44/203 a e 

a |\G28 a 

» [aH 

RSG eee ces v0.0.0 25 54 | 2,200 |. 244 
FOUGH AMMREICH ssc voces voces 5 4 807 145 
astern China:....//../...... 5 83 | 1,255 587 
BED trAL CHINA. Gh inn afajs oaonis oe 4 9 23 BT 
MOTENOIM GINA ices os uses 5 14 89 41 
yermany and Switzerland... 2 90 | 7,960 264 
Jenmark 1 17 561 127 
Vorway. 1 111 | 2,185 613 
{UO ye dao ee 1 112 | 41386 | 1,527 
North India............... eel, 27) 475 | 1,281 TST 
path tad RO rn stele oid a> Pe er 44 | 1,179 447 
sulga SBMS Se citaciceses 3 16 27 
PAIR LaAO E lee leek. lok cule 2 24 714 162 
SIAN spose = Fess «Wine» a 5 14 43 30 
MEXICO 220 ee ere nescveceeee 8 28 126 890 
Pe Dotaliszatd. fip2i 3. wise. 116 [1,095 | 22,119 | 7,846 


Saba oe EE 
_ The Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society had 
so 1 missionary in Africa, 2 missionaries in 
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South America, 8 missionaries connected with 
the three missions in China, 8 in India, 2 in 
Japan, 8 in Mexico; in all, 24 missionaries. 
The total number of native preachers was 246, 
distributed as follows: In China, 81; in Ger- 
many and Switzerland, 51; in Denmark, 7; in 
Norway, 20; in Sweden, 52; in India, 4; in 
Bulgaria, 4; in Italy, 15; in Mexico, 12. Num- 
ber of local preachers and teachers, 782. Total 
number of churches, 204; probable value of 
the same, $1,240,574; number of parsonages, 
101; probable value of the same, $120,819. 
Amount of collections for missions obtained in 
the mission-fields, $5,655.45 ; amount of other 
benevolent contributions by the mission-sta- 
tions, $61,729.58. Number of Sunday-schools, 
715; of scholars in the same, 33,216; of day- 
schools, 247 ; of scholars in the same, 9,158. 

Missions in the Territories—In Arizona, 8 
missionaries, 46 members, 1 local preacher, 1 
church; in New Mexico, 6 missionaries, 173 
members, 28 probationers, 6 local preachers, 
5 churches, 5 parsonages: total, 9 missionaries, 
219 members, 28 probationers, 7 local preach- 
ers, 6 churches with $15,500, 5 parsonages, 
15 Sunday-schools with 344 scholars, 5 day- 
schools with 156 scholars; missionary and 
benevolent collections, $94.65. 


DOMESTIC MISSIONS TO FOREIGN POPULATIONS IN THE 
UNITED STATES, 


MISSIONS. g FI a 8 F f 

a) 2 | 2] 4 
SWIGIBI ecictarsie cfsisiencis stele ce sicisicrais 1 60 6 8 
German 198 | 44,465) 6,466 | 568 
Scandinavian 70 5,190) 646) 68 
Chinese 1 88} 10 2 
American Ind sal 694) 244 6 
PROCS: Sepretisclarsarsin Bice eta 281 | 50,447| 7,872 | 642 


Number of churches, 836; probable value of 
the same, $2,881,662; number of parsonages, 
887; probable value of the same, $480,350 5. 
amount of contributions to missions, $28,301. 

SUMMARY OF MISSIONARIES. 


Foreign missionaries and assistants 207 
Native preachers 246 
Local preachers, exhorters, and teachers 782. 
Missionaries and assistants in the Territories.......... 16 
Missionaries to foreign populations in the United States. 281 
Domestic missionaries..... Beetomietsetaers cveecis HOSUR ene, 2,258 + 
Total number of missionaries,.............+++-00- 8,790 


The printing-house of the Methodist Episco- , 
pal Mission in India was established at Bareil- 
ly in 1860, and was removed to Lucknow in 
1866. Four presses are employed in printing 
publications in the English, Urdu, and Hindi ~ 
languages. The catalogue of books in the ver- 
nacular languages contains about one hundred | 
titles of works, of which more than half are 
in lithographed Urdu, and the remainder in 
Hindi and Roman Urdu. A weekly paper, the 
Christian Star, is published in Roman Urdu ; 
a fortnightly paper, the Sun, in lithographed _ 
Urdu; and a weekly paper of general news 
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for general circulation, the Lucknow Witness, 
in English. The establishment publishes “ Les- 
son Leaves” for Sunday-school classes, in Eng- 
lish, Hindi, and Urdu; and a Sunday-school 
paper, the Children’s Friend, in both the ver- 
naculars. The number of pages of Christian 
literature published from this establishment in 
1875 was 3,969,000, and it was estimated that 
at least 20,000,000 pages had been issued in 
ten years. 

The Board of Church Extension reported to 
the General Conference that their total net 
receipts from their organization had been: on 
general account, $709,541.33; on the loan- 
fund (to be used only by loans), $250,432: 
total, $959,973.33. The total. expenses of ad- 
ministration had been $113,255.91. 

The Sunday-School Union made report to 
the General Conference: 19,106 schools, 206,- 
613 officers and teachers, and 1,398,731 schol- 
ars, showing a large increase in all departments. 
The circulation of the periodicals was: Swn- 
day-School Journal, 60,000 copies; Picture- 
Lesson Paper, 119,000 copies; Berean Lesson 
Leaf, 1,200,000 copies; Sunday-School Advo- 
cate, 357,000 copies; Lesson Compend, 8,000 
copies. During four years there had been is- 
sued under the auspices of the Sunday-school 
department a total of 2,530,246 bound volumes, 

The report of the Book Concern in New 
York, made to the General Conference, showed 
that its capital stock had increased from $794,- 
175.17 in June, 1872, to $1,013,687.29 in June, 
1875, making the amount of the profits of three 
years of business $219,512.12. The accounts 
for 1876 were not. yet made up. The sales of 
the Concern for the four years ending Novem- 
ber 30, 1875, amounted to $3,215,612.57. Dur- 
ing the same period, the Concern had paid: 
on the salaries of bishops, $184,500; on the 


salaries of editors, $65,669.91; on the account. 


of the book-agents, $36,000; on the account 
of assistant editors, $30,311; on General Con- 
ference appropriations, $15,576.50. Seventy- 
eight books had been published on the general 
catalogue, 178 Sunday-school books, and 426 
tracts. Connected with the Book Concern at 
New York are depositories at Boston, Buffalo, 
Pittsburg, and San Francisco. 

The agents of the Western Book Concern 


(at Cincinnati) reported to the General Con- . 


ference that their total assets were $986,749.- 
16, and their total liabilities $486,463.43, 
showing the Concern to possess a net capital 
on the 30th of November, 1875, of $500,285.- 


' 73, against $422,599.68. The aggregate sales 


of books and periodicals during the four years 


had amounted to $2,830,096.67. A question” 


was raised in the General Conference as to the 
financial soundness of the Concern. The case 
was carefully examined by a committee ap- 
pointed especially for the purpose, and the 
Concern was found to have an ample margin 
of available property after providing for all of 


_ its obligations. 


The meeting of the General Executive Oom- 


mittee of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary So 
ciety was held in Washington, D. C., May 10th 
It was reported that the amount of collection 
in the several branches during the year ha 
been $76,787.72. There were now 1,952 aux 
iliary societies, with 50,000 annual and 1,74 
permanent members. 

The seventeenth Delegated General Confer 
ence of the Methodist Episcopal Church me 
in Baltimore, Md., May 1st.. The sessions wer 
presided over by the twelve bishops sitting i 
alternation. The bishops presented their qua 
drennial address, which reviewed the progres 
of the Church during the four years sinc 
the last preceding General Conference. Fiy 
new annual conferences had been formed. On 
of the bishops, Bishop Harris, had visited thi 
missions in Japan, China, India, Turkey, Italy 
Switzerland, Germany, Denmark, Sweden, anc 
Norway, making the tour of the globe in hi 
journey. The missions in Europe had beer 
visited by two other bishops in 1873 and 1875 
thus receiving direct episcopal supervisio1 
during three of the four years. Two episcopa 
visits had been made to Mexico, and one t 
the missions in South America. Circum 
stances had prevented a visitation, of th 
churches in Liberia. New charters had beer 
procured for the. Missionary, Sunday-Schoo 
and Tract, and Church Extension Societies. A 
commission had been appointed to prepare. : 
code of ‘ecclesiastical jurisprudence and pro 
cedure. . A legal adviser for the Board o 
Church Extension had been appointed in eacl 
State and Territory. A large growth was re 
ported in the leading interests of the Church 
In pursuance of a resolution of the precedin; 
General Conference, the bishops also presente 
a commemorative address, appropriate to th 
celebration of the Centennial year of Americal 
Independence. It urged the churches to carr; 
out the recommendations of the General Con 
ference relative to the observance of the yea 
by procuring contributions and gifts for th 
advancement of education. The conference: 
repeated the recommendation. 

A movement was made toward calling a1 
Ccumenical Council of Methodism. Resolu 
tions were adopted on this subject, providin; 
that the bishops ‘appoint a commission o 
nine persons, consisting of two of their ow! 
number, four other ministers, and three laymen 
who shall take this whole subject into consid 
eration, correspond with the different Meth 
odist bodies in this country, and in every othe 
country, and endeavor to arrange for a Gen 
eral Council of Methodism, at such time an 
place as may be judged most advisable, t 
consider topics relating to the position, work 
and responsibility of Methodism for the world’ 
evangelization.’’ This commission was em 
powered to represent and speak for the Meth 
odist Episcopal Church in the United States 


‘and was directed to make a full report of it 


proceedings to the General Conference of 1880 
Fraternal delegates were received from th 
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General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church South, for the first time since the 
separation of the two churches in 1844. The 
establishment of fraternal relations between 
these two churches had been the subject of long 
and painful effort. The circumstances of the 
separation were originally unpleasant: differ- 
ences upon the slavery question prevented 
reconciliation while slavery existed, and the 
events of the civil war and the remembrance 
of them afterward have operated to make the 
division wider. The first successful step tow- 
ard fraternity was made by the Northern Gen- 
eral Conference of 1872. It appointed a dele- 
gation to visit the General Conference of the 
Church South, in 1874. This delegation made 
a happy impression on that body, and were 
received with unexpected favor. The South- 
ern General Conference appointed a delega- 
tion to visit the present body. It included the 
Rey. Dr. Lovick Pierce, the oldest minister of 
the Church South, and an active participant 
in the discussions which accompanied the sep- 
aration; the Rev. James A. Duncan, D. D., 
President of Randolph-Macon College, and L. 
C. Garland, LL. D., Chancellor of the Vander- 
bilt University. Dr. Pierce was represented 
by letter. Drs. Duncan and Garland attended 
in person, and addressed the conference. In 
order to remove all obstacles to formal frater- 
nity between the two churches, a commission 
consisting of three ministers and two laymen 
was appointed to meet a similar commission, 
already appointed in behalf of the. Church 
South, to adjust all existing differences. Be- 
sides the customary delegations from other 
Methodist Churches in the United States, Can- 
ada, and Great Britain, fraternal delegates 
were received from the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and an address from the 
Colored Methodist Episcopal Church. A fra- 
ternal delegate was ordered sent to the Wes- 
leyan Methodist Church in America, which 
had not heretofore been in correspondence 
with the General Conference; and a commis- 
sion of six ministers and six laymen was ap- 
pointed for the purpose of conferring with 
other Methodist Churches concerning questions 
of fraternity and union. Numerous proposi- 
tions were made to the General Conference rel- 
ative to changes in the character of the office 
of presiding elder, particularly seeking to limit 
the number of presiding elders, and to provide 
for their election by the annual conferences, 
fata of being appointed by the bishops, as 
ad always been the rule. The conference re- 
fused to recommend a change of the discipline 
o as to allow of the election of presiding 
Iders. It, however, provided for taking the 
sense of the Church through the annual con- 
ferences upon a proposition to give the annual 
conferences authority to determine how many 
presiding elders’ districts should be formed, 
“ey yrovided no conference should have less than 
two nor more than eight” districts, nor any 
ct more than sixty charges. 
: VoL. ss pe A 
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A resolution was adopted declaring that the 
conference considered the introduction of lay 
delegation into the several annual conferences 
as a question of very great importance, and 
that the interest it had awakened entitled it to 
serious consideration; and directing the ap- 
pointment of a committee of five ministers and 
five laymen to consider the propriety of it, 
and, if they deem it expedient, report a plan. 

The committee appointed in pursuance of 
the order of the previous General Conference 
to prepare a code of ecclesiastical jurispru- 
dence and procedure, had completed their 
work and presented their report. The ‘con- 
ference found it impossible to complete the 
consideration of it satisfactorily this session, 
and ordered it referred to another commission 
to consider it, and report it or some other code 
to the next General Conference. Provision 
was made contingently for the division of con- 
ferences into two or more conferences, em- 
bracing, in whole or in part, the same terri- 
tory, so as to include the white and colored 
members in separate conferences, whenever 
such division should be requested. by a major- 
ity of the white members and also a majority 
of the colored members of any annual confer- 
ence. But it was declared that such division 
should not be made where the general desire 
of the conference is against it, where it is not 
clearly seen that the state of the work would be 
improved by it, or where the interests and use- 
fulness of even a minority might be damaged 
or imperiled by it. The Georgia and Alabama 
Conferences, having requested it, were divided 
in accordance with this action. 

A change in the basis of representation in 
the General Conference was proposed to the 
Annual Conferences, so as to permit it to be 
constituted of one delegate for every ninety- 
nine ministers, instead of one for every forty- 
five, as now, and two lay delepates from each 
Annual Conference. 

The bishops were authorized to organize the 
Foochow Oonference in China; the North 
India Conference, and the South India Confer- 
ence, out of the India Conference; the Con- 
ference of Sweden, the Conference of Nor way, 
and a conference in India. Provision was 
made for two visitations by the bishops during 
the ensuing quadrennium to the missions in 
Europe, India, Japan, and China. <A visit by 
one of the bishops to Liberia during the next 
four years was also recommended, with a view 
partly to the extension of the missions into the 
interior. = 
. A revision of the hymn- book was ordered. 
The Board of Education were instructed to 
give special attention to the educational wants 
of the people of the South. The amount ap- 
portioned to each pastoral charge to be raised 
for the support of the bishops was made a 
pro rata claim with that of the stationed 
preachers and presiding elders. Resolutions 
were adopted approving the course of the Cen- 
tennial Commissioners in closing the exhibi- 
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tion at Philadelphia on Sundays, and depre- 
cating any change in their decision; also reso- 
lutions protesting against the concession by 
the commissioners of the right to sell intoxi- 
cating drinks on the Centennial grounds. A 
resolution was adopted in favor of legal prohi- 
bition of the sale of intoxicating drinks, and 
advising abstention from the use of tobacco. 
Il. Mernoprst Eriscopan Onvuron, Sourn.— 
This Church has had a vigorous growth since 
the end of the civil war. It has exhibited en- 
ergy in the establishment and maintenance of 
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foreign missions, and in building up institutions 
of learning. Vanderbilt University, at Nash. 
ville, Tenn., to which the late Cornelius Van 
derbilt, of New York, gave $1,000,000, i 
among the most liberally endowed college: 
in the South. The colored members of the 
Church, who in 1869 numbered 19,686, hays 
been transferred, by agreement, to the Colorec 
Methodist Episcopal Church. The followin; 
are the statistics of the Methodist Episcopa 
Church, South, as published officially in August 
1876: 


Travelin; Local White Colored Indian ‘| Total Preacher 

CONFERENCES. sectachens Preachers, Members, Members. | Members, | and Members. 
TM Baltinores suc eecctidens cco ee eas ate cbemececes 178 103 25,165 89 25,548 
Dae Virgina six, ditiese Maseid hettea delete eistalo as: ees mage 166 189 48,182 213 48,765 
As W OSE wVare ta latas acne te ictie:slaeysieaiseie'e eine ajsielears 59 133 12,991 24 Sataid 13,208 
A, TAOISLON iw eevee deca Ge abeote oi ta viaideielesiie 161 294 88,087 140 176 88,868 
Dis WVOrtHy Caroliaars Heiss tic. cik is oles ticker iseide.cieie'evetere 146 221 58,750 421 seas 54,551 
6. South Carolina..... So iso vdies oxsite loo (Slane eleig 149 136 40,382 431 41,109 
ae OLUI COOP PIB nites cataistiale Cain cribecranisicmie aastuies 170 425 58,520 68 204 
BHHOWN GreOrpiby. wareccee cece mle curse eeae ace 109 221 29,304 One 29,652 
OPeMIONIG ALA Y. areele.qeiatockeb.. eee eee ueeedseve 51 97 8,705 20 8,881 
MO rPATADATINA «is, is they feiss ose om lemtriele oles ae el vielw anal gle 120 210 28,975 64 29,379 
MAG RIV OLED SAIL DALRA Ns,-// mck bivreieis clmateiviels pret e siejeraiane 119 822 81,680 16 82,145 
LD TSOUISLATLA .vs1a/p:siore ahctotatattvateit nis Ateherslasian wiclelatbiaie atten 72 co) 18,310 127 18,592 
LEM MISSISBIDDL. « scalp swine cigs oBe nwide Kale wba guee de 105 162 20,754 eisai 21,084 
tN Ovth MISSISBIDDIe. rise nein eevelsis(cienicia sin waieisreicieter 124 204 27,828 3 28,165 
oye Nana phin, 2) PIRt cee cteis meter care Wee stots sine siete ee, eerie 116 276 81,627 82,028 
ABE Wonnessage, 2358. FISAe ape Hoideiosehatcine GED ero EnS 192 831 40,766 2 41,297 
LTA ICONGUCK Y's 10 cain 1010 - Solem abieent sein cictam cikiaa rata ainiere 99 11 19,306 7 { 19,641 
MGs OMS villa Scie rice we eavelaier ere eatin, eels ciate rane aes 119 214 29,515 80 29,885 
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ST NORCO WORE LOXBB she vines seicyslo sige aiorels veo te 105 233 17,482 17,826 
SIV CHIL OMAR Con esos ener omelet << elias ariel ten ee 47 62 5,018 5,182 
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BISHODS ery... ces sehaeaet amen ciomome themes tues 8 ‘dea leg ewe f Bis 
OAL LOWS Os tenitonryin estos vitae ope nserieiee ts 8,271 5,462 715,951 2,088 4,385 731,861 
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The number of superannuated preachers was 
given at 259; number of infants baptized, 
22,603; number of adults baptized, 38,908; 
number of Sunday-schools, 7,578; number of 

“teachers in the same, 49,797; number of Sun- 
day-school scholars, 346,759; total amount of 
collections for conference claimants, $64,826,- 
18; total amount of collections for missions, 
$120,128.31. ns 
- The annual meeting of the Board of Mis- 

_ sions of the Methodist Episcopal Church South 

as held at Nashville, Tenn., May 4th and 5th, 

16 reports of the secretaries showed consid- 

advance in the collections for missions, 

the general condition of the cause. 

> amount of assessments on conferences 
¥ * : 


+ 


for contributions for the support of the mis 
sions during the ensuing year were fixed a 
$100,000. Appropriations to the differen 
missionary fields were made as follows: Te 
the Chinese mission, $8,650; to the borde 
Mexican mission, $6,040; to the mission i1 
the city of Mexico, $10,578.48; to the Indiat 
Mission Conference, $10,000; to the Germai 
Mission Conference, $4,500; to work withir 
the bounds of the conferences, $26,200; fo: 
contingent and miscellaneous oxpenses, $8, pie 
total, $73,968.48, Lis Pentel ile, aeag 
_ It was understood that one of the bisho| 
would visit Ohina during the next spr 
_ The condition of the mission-fields 
les 415, Redd 
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Number of | Native 8. S. 
RUSBION®: Missionaries,| Helpers. SLATE Scholars. pi oeyermben depts 
RUSE EAM rc ielne eB GE «nin ata 512 ainin Niting o's 0 cie'bis »'s(cwisiSinjeislee « 38 10 101 67 $7,500 
COMER ONC Etec me ete ges Ncloe nas ecce's oe ste a kes nnoneeesa 1 3 83 60 7,300 
ORICHOMIODOO? Chee Tees areas ee ee icles Ue Da lees sieideaelees ble wee 1 5 209 99 4,000 
PZ s etre MAE ECS ic gt Roa cists ssid cvcieieis o sibieiels erase edie cineahins oe 2 ae 88 BAG 700 
ean UR eID ee ae clale eles pls Ses aie in/5.0/fle.nja. = asn15 0\0i0'a, 2's $.ake clnielelaieisi='® 18 1,039 1,488 500 
HAUSE. 60 shang ds JE BOSQO Sag Sea AI Cig II aise ora Sa 81 4,753 943 9,000 
Mission-work in frontier conferences, under the care of the For- 

SUP TIEMORIG sri <n ait SYaycleipie sieiwis ajeibsthsicne Te, RC Cen fc DEBE 55 4,325 1,954 19,000 
PUOMALTONOISE IMISSIONS. o26 occ adcalste caine eeedtc velcceceees 111 18 10,578 4,561 $48,000 
Total of domestic missions). ..). <1... .).s000ies vesencedececsces 266 te 83,927 15,570 64,875 19 
IERMUNOUAL ceo leciclc Swirls tisiale vis sles os dae Motes oe oes 3TT 18 44,605 20,181 $112,875 19 


The commissioners appointed by the Gen- 
eral Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church,.and by the General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South, to remove 
all obstacles-to formal fraternity, and to ad- 
just all existing differences. between the two 
churches, met at Cape May, N.J., August 16, 
1876. All of the members of both Boards of 
Commissioners were present, as follows: M. 
D’O. Crawford, Enoch L. Fancher, Erasmus 
Q. Fuller, Clinton B. Fisk, John P. Newman, 
Commissioners of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church; and Edward H. Myers, Robert K. 
Hargrove, Thomas M. Finney, David Clopton, 
Robert B. Vance, Commissioners of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church South. The result of 
their deliberations, and the conclusions to 
which they arrived, were given to the public 
in the form of an open address to the bishops, 
ministers, and members of the two churches, 
the material points of which are as follows: 


After a written communication from the Commis- 
sioners of the Methodist Episcopal Church South 
was received and answered by the Commissioners 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, both boards met 
in joint session, the labors of which were continued 
during seven days. F 

We have had a full and free conference and inter- 
change of views respecting the important matters 
that claimed our united consideration. 

If any in the churches entertained the fear, pre- 
vious to our meeting, that we could not attain com- 
plete harmony of sentiment touching the momentous 
questions to be determined, they will be rejoiced to 
learn that, having given due attention to all ques- 
tions involved in the proper construction of a plat- 
form of complete fraternity between the two great 
branches of Episcopal Methodism in the United 
States, we have arrived at the settlement of every 

matter affecting, as we suppose, the principles of a 
lasting and cordial adjustment. 
- We have the satisfaction to declare that our aspi- 
‘rations for harmony of views on vital points have 
been realized. By divine guidance, as we trust, we 
have been able, after a frank interchange of views, 
nd prayerful endeavor, to harmonize all differences, 
and to arrive at the desired consummation of a 
unanimous agreement of complete fraternity. We 
believe that no principle of honor on either side 
as beeninvaded. We struck the key-note of broth- 
rly love till it sounded high and clear, and so 
1ave been enabled to reach the elements of perfect 


matter our most earnest thought and prayerful de- 
liberation were first directed, and the result attained 
occasioned the interchange of rejoicing congratula- 
tions between the members of the joint commission. 

We adopted without a dissentient voice the fol- 
lowing declaration and basis of fraternity : 

As to the status of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
and of the Methodist Episcopal Church South, an 
their coérdinate relation as legitimate branches of 
Episcopal Methodism, each of said churches is a 
legitimate branch of Episcopal Methodism in the 
United States, having a common origin in the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church organized in 1784; and since 
the organization of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
South was consummated in 1845, by the voluntary 
exercise of the right of the Southern Annual Con- 
ferences, ministers, and members, to adhere to that 
communion, it has been an evangelical church, 
reared on Scriptural foundations, and her ministers 
and members, with those of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, have constituted one Methodist family, 
though in distinct ecclesiastical connections. 

It was next incumbent on us to consider the ques- 
tion concerning conflicting claims to church prop- 
erty, and some special cases that could not conven- 
iently be referred to the operation of a general rule. 

‘There were two principal questions to be consid- 
ered with regard to the church property in dispute 
between local societies of the two churches: 

1. As to the legal ownership of said property. 

2. As to whether it will consist with strict equity 
or promote Christian harmony, or the cause of reli- 
gion, to dispossess those societies now using church 
property which was originally intended for their use 
and occupancy, and of which they have acquired 
possession, though they may have lost legal title to 
it by their transfer from the one church to the other. 

e have considered the papers in all cases that 
have been brought to our notice. These arose from 
the following States: Virginia, West Virginia, Mary- 
land, Tennessee, Louisiana, North Carolina, and 
South Carolina. In respect to some of these cases 
we have given particular directions ; but for all other 
eases the Joint Commission unanimously adopted 
the following 


RULES FOR THE ADJUSTMENT OF ADVERSE CLAIMS TO 
CHURCH PROPERTY. 

Roure 1. In cases not adjudicated by the Joint 

Commission, any society of either church, consti- 

tuted according to its discipline, now occupying the 


church property, shall remain in possession thereof; 


provided, that where there is now, in the same 
place, a society of more members attached to the 
other church, and which has hitherto claimed the 
use of the 
possession. 

Rue 2, Forasmuch as we have no power to annul 
decisions respecting church property made by the 
State courts, the Joint Commission ordain in respect 
thereof: er," 

(1.) In cases where such a decision has been made, 
or in which there exists an agreement, the same shall 
be carried out in good faith, U iwth—= 


property, the latter shall be entitled to~ 
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(2.) In communities where there are two societies, 
one belonging to the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
and the other to the Methodist Episcopal Chureh 
South, which have adversely claimed the church 
property, it. is recommended that, without delay, 
they amicably compose their differences irrespective 
of the strict legal title, and settle according to Chris- 
tian principles the equities of the particular case, 
and, so far as practicable, according to the principle 
of the foregoing rule. 

But if such settlement cannot be speedily made, 
then the question shall be referred for equitable deci- 
sion to three arbitrators, one to be chosen by each 
claimant from their respective societies, and the two 
thus chosen shall select a third person not connected 
with either of the said churches; and the decision 
of any two of them shall be final. , 

_  (8.) In communities in which there is but one 
society, Rule 1 shall be faithfully observed in the 
interest of peace and fraternity. 

Rute 8. Whenever necessary to carry the forego- 
ing rules into effect, the legal title to the church 
property shall be accordingly transferred. 

Rue 4. These rules shall take effect immediately, 

In order to further promote the peaceful results 
contemplated by this Joint Commission, and to re- 
move as far as may be all occasion, and especially 
to forestall all further occasion for hostility between 
the two churches, we recommend to members of 
both, as a wise rule of settlement where property is 
in contest, and one or both are weak, that they com- 
pose their differences by uniting in the same com- 
munion ; and in all cases, that the ministers and 
members recognize each other, in all relations of 
fraternity, and as possessed of ecclesiastical rights 
and privileges of equal dignity and validity. They 
sbould each receive from the other ministers and 
members in good standing with the sate alacrit 
and credit as if coming from their own church, and, 
without interference with each other’s institutions 
or missions, they should nevertheless codperate in all 
Christian enterprises. 

It is not to be supe Ra in respeet of some matters 
of mere opinion that all ministers and members in 
either church will be in accord; but we trust and 
believe that a spirit of fellowship and mutual regard 
will pervade the reconciled ranks of the entire min- 
istry and membership of both churches. We be- 
lieve, also, that their allegiance to the cause of the 
great Master will triumph over all variation of per- 
sonal sentiments, and will so exalt the claims of 
brotherly affection that from this auspicious hour a 
new epoch in Methodism will begin its brighter his- 

tory, so that we shall know no unfraternal Method- 

; ism in the United States, or even in this wide world, 
To all we commend the wise counsels given in 1820 
to missionaries and members of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church and of the Wesleyan Connection in the 
Canadas by Bishop McKendree and the Wesleyan 
committee—namwnely: ‘Feel that you are ‘one with 
your brethren, embarked in the same great cause, 

and eminently of the same religious family, and if 

any warm spirits rise up and trouble you, remember 

that you are to act on the principles now sanctioned 

— and avowed by the two connections, and not upon 
loval prejudices.” 


 _ Il. Mernopisr Proresrawr Onvron.—The 

Maryland Annual Conference of the Methodist 
_ Protestant Church of 1876 invited the other 
conferences of that Church to join with it in a 
oul for a convention of the Church to meet in 
altimore, Md., on the second Friday in May, 


onstitution of 
16 21st 


D 
“had vi 


77, to consider certain amendments to the 0] 


hums 
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vention and four conferences against it. All 
the conferences voting in the negative, how- 
ever, complied with the call to the extent of 
clecting full delegations to the convention. 
More than the requisite number of conferences 
having united in the call, the convention has 
been definitely appointed. 

IV, Arrioan Mutnopist Episcopan Onuron. 
—The Christian Recorder, the official newspa- 
per of that Ohurch, gave in March, 1876, the fol- 
lowing summary of the statistics of the Afri- 
can Methodist Episcopal Ohurch in the United 
States: Conferences, 25; church-schools, 2; 
publishing-house, 1; paper, 1; bishops, 6; 
preachers, 1,334; local preachers, 2,664; ex- 
horters, 2,158; members, 172,292; probation- 
ers, 28,889; churches, 1,642; estimated value 
of the same, $3,129,196; parsonages, 184; es- 
timated value of the same (partial), $34,885 ; 
Sunday-schools, 1,974; superintendents, 1,646 ; 
teachers, 6,625; scholars, 98,008; volumes in 
Sunday-school libraries, 135,691; contingent 
money for 1875, $2,902.28; dollar-money, $21,- 
789.98; presiding elder’s support, $283,072.88 ; 
Sunday-school money, $16,537.11; missionary- 
money, $3,748.97; church-building, $149,364.- 
59; traveling expenses, $7,368.43 ; total mem- 
bers, probationers, and preachers, 206,730; to- 
tal of moneys raised for the year, $507,395.55. 

The sixteenth General Conference of the Af- 
rican Methodist Episcopal Ohurch met at At- 
lanta, Ga., May 1st. The six bishops of the 
Ohurch presided in alternation, The quadren- 
nial episcopal address began with a mention of 
the death of the senior bishop, the Rey. Wil- 
liam Paul Quinn, which had occurred since the 
adjournment of the previous General Oonfer- 
ence. It spoke of the increase in the number 
of young men who were preparing for the 
ministry, several of whom were supported by 
the Ohurch at Wilberforce University, and one 
at Oberlin. The Wilberforce University, at 
Xenia, Ohio, had done a good work, and in 
that respect, the bishops said, if the institu- 
tion were now closed, its history would be re- 
corded a success. But the institution was la- 
boring under financial embarrassment, from 
which it depended upon the members of the 
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but as yet nothing had been accomplished by 
them. A Mite Missionary Society, composed 
of women of the Ohurch, as yet scarcely in its 
third year, had commanded great attention and 
promised much success. 

The financial secretary reported that his re- 
ceipts for the four years ending in April, 1876, 
rhad been $95,553.93, and his expenditures 
during the same period $94,472.02, leaving a 
balance on hand of $1,081.91. 

A delegation was received from the British 
Methodist Episcopal Church in Canada, also an 
organization of colored people. It presented 
a fraternal letter, in which the Oburch was 
represented as being in a prosperous condition, 
financially and spiritually. The Ontario and 
Nova Scotia Conferences reported increase in 
the number of itinerant ministers. An.exten- 
sive revival of religion had visited the churches 
in Bermuda. The Rey. Willis Nazrey, the 
bishop of this Church, had died at Shelburne, 
N.5., August 22,1875. A General Conference 
met at Hamilton, Ont., November 12, 1875, over 
which Bishop Wayman, of the African Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, presided, and chose 
the Rey. Richard Randolph Disney as bishop 
to sueceed Bishop Nazrey. 

A department was instituted, to be called the 
Bureau of Education, to have charge of edu- 
cational work. It will consist of the bench of 
bishops, the commissioner, and the financial 
secretary. Collections in the churches were 
provided for to advance the work of the bu- 
reau. The policy of supplying the schools with 
teachers of the African race, when competent 
ones can be found, was favored. 

Several important changes were made in the 
government and discipline of the Church. 

The Annual Conference of the Independent 
Methodist Episcopal Church, held at Detroit, 
Mich., in September, 1875, authorized its 
bishop, the Rey. A. R. Green, to meet the Gen- 
eral Conference of the African Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, to be held in 1876, “and then 
and there sign whatever might be requested 
for the union and consolidation” of the two 
churches. Bishop Green was represented by 
proxy at the African General Conference, 
and that body adopted a measure for the 
reception of the ministers and members of 
the Independent Methodist Episcopal Church 
in the African Church, with the same rela- 
tions as they held in their own body. It 
also, by revoking so much of the treaty with 
the British Methodist Episcopal Church as pro- 
hibited the African Church from extending its 

_ Ohristian efforts into any part of the world, 
opened the way for the admission of all the 
Independent Ohurches in Canada and the 
‘United States. The sixteenth Annual Confer- 
ence of the Independent Church met at Col- 
chester, Ont., July 29th. A resolution ratify- 

x the action of the bishop for union and 


nsolidation with the African Methodist Epis-— 


al Church was adopted by alarge majority. 
churches of this denomination are at 
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Washington, D. O.; Detroit, Lansing, Grand 
Haven, Mich.; Mason, Fond du Lac, and Fox 
Lake, Wis.; Windsor, Chatham, Dover, and 
Colchester, Ont. 

V. Arrican Mernopist Episcopan ZI0n 
Cuvuronu.—The fifteenth session of the General 
Conference of the African Methodist Episcopal 
Zion Church was held in Louisville, Ky., be- 
ginning June 21st. About two hundred dele- 
gates were present. The bishops presented a 
quadrennial address, in which they represented 
the connection as enjoying peace and quiet; 
spoke of the importance of establishing their 
Book Concern, and related the difficulties they 
had met in reference to that undertaking dur- 
ing the preceding four years; and urged the 
establishment of a connectional journal. 

The features in the proceedings of the con- 
ference of most general interest were those 
relative to the reception of fraternal delegates 
from other Methodist churches. The Rey. Dr. 
Seaton and the Rev. J. N. Asbury addressed 
the conference in behalf of the African Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. The conference in 
return adopted a resolution reciprocating the 
sentiments of peace and good-will, of brotherly 
kindness expressed by them, and pledged its 
“best wishes and faithful prayers” for the sis- 
ter church which they represented. 

Bishop Lane and Elder Ridley spoke as rep- 
resentatives of the Colored Methodist Episco- 
pal Church in America, giving prominence in 
their addresses to the subject of a union of the 
two churches. The conference adopted a res- 
olution reciprocating cordially the Christian 
love and brotherly feeling expressed by them, 
rejoicing in the feeling which prompted them 
and their church to seek a closer union with the 
“members of the same household of faith.” 

A commission was appointed on union with 
the Colored Methodist Episcopal Church, to 
equal in number the commission appointed by 
that body, and to'have power to arrange a plan 
of organic union with the Colored Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and submit such plan to the 
present General Conference, if possible, or to 
a convention to be called by it. The Commit- 
tee on the Episcopacy made a report suggest- 
ing that the question of ordaining bishops for 
life be presented to the quarterly and annual 
conferences, and to the people generally on or 
before January 1, 1878; that if necessary, a rr 
convention be called to meet in Washington o 
City on the second Wednesday in May, 1878, — 
to be composed of two ministerial delegates. 
and one lay delegate from each annual confer- 
ence district, and to be empowered to select — 
nine ministers who shall constitute a presby-- 
tery to confer the third ordination. The ob- 
ject of this measure is, in ease the union 
made, to place the bishops of the Zion Chur 


Clinton, 8. T. Jones, J. J. Moore, and 
Hood, were reélected bishops for anoth 
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of four years; William H. Hillery, J. P. Thomp- 
son, and Thomas H. Lomax, were elected new 
bishops. Bishop Hood reported that, in accord- 
ance with the directions of the General Con- 
ference of 1872, he had compiled the ‘‘ Book 
of Discipline.” Bishop Clinton had compiled 
a ‘*Guide to the Discipline,’’ for which Bishop 
Moore had furnished the history of the Zion 
Connection, and Bishop Hood the history of 
the episcopacy. Both works were accepted 
and ordered published. The conference or- 
dered a church newspaper organ to be estab- 
lished, to be called Owr National Progress and 
Zion Church Adwocate ; also, a Sunday-school 
paper was approved. The conference decided 
to assist in the erection of a monument to 
Bishop Allen, the founder of the African Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, which the members 
of that Church have undertaken. Action was 
taken favorable to the support of the two 
institutions of learning, the Rush University, 
Fayetteville, N. O., and Zion’s Hill Oollegiate 
Institute, near West Middletown, Pa. 

VI. Mernopist Caurom or Canapa.—The 
Central Board of Missions of the Methodist 
Church of Canada met at St. John, N. B., Oc- 
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tober 10th. The fifty-second annual report of 
the Missionary Board of Canada was presented, 
It showed that the income of the board for the 
year ending June 80, 1876, had been $162,689, 
an excess of $3,962 over the expenditures for 
the same period. The report showed that there 
were in British Columbia five Indian missions 
and four missionaries; in the Northwest Ter- 
ritory, eight missions, five missionaries, one 
native assistant; in Manitoba, five missions, 
four missionaries, one Indian assistant; in On- 
tario and Quebec, twenty-five missions, twen- 
ty-eight missionaries, six Indian assistants, six 
supplies; in Japan, three mission stations. 
The board had also six German and eight 
French mission stations in Canada, with seven 
missionaries each. The total number of paid 
agents.of the board was 515. The number of 
domestic mission stations throughout Oanada 
was 339, with 883 missionaries, and 86,472 
members. 

VII. Westryan Mernopist Connrorion.— 
The following is a general view of the statistics 
of the Wesleyan Conference of Great Britain 
and the conferences affiliated with it, as given 
in the ‘ Minutes of Conference” for 1876: 


CONFERENCES, Members, On Trial. Ministers, On Trial, Supernumeraries, 
I. British Conference: 
Great Britain... cy sateen cane tn dttsine renee 872,938 83,228 1,884, 248 236 
Treland and Irish mission .........+.e+e+seeee 20,405 822 184 27 26 
Moraienemisslonsiricier. cise etd cares alba iiete viata 78,023 10,048 273% 141 14* 
TEeBronch Gonforancos.t .a atacand vide otoaae ve veh here 883 145 25+ By 6 
IIL. Australasian Conferences.....c..sssccevrsccceces 52,692 8,186 811 27 
LOUME Te s crebsiapiea test itialele 4 oe vinrentens seh 525,941 52,424 9,127 469 B09 


N. B.—In this table the number of ministers and members in connection with the Conferences of Canada and Eastern 
British America—now combined in the Conference of the Wesleyan Methodist Church in the Dominion of Canada—are not 


given. 


The condition of the trust-funds and benevo- 
lent enterprises of the Connection is repre- 
sented in the reports of the annual meetings 
of the Committees of Review, which were 
held the week preceding the meeting of the 
conference, beginning Friday, July 21st. The 
report of the Kingswood and Woodhouse Grove 
Schools showed a satisfactory working for 
the first year of the scheme by which they had 

_ been placed under one management—129 boys 
had attended at Kingswood, and 181 boys at 

; Woodhouse Grove. The report of the Educa- 

: tion Committee on the day-schools showed that 
ss there had been a decrease of six schools, with 
390 scholars. The total number of schools 
was now 884, with 173,379 scholars. The to- 
tal income of the schools had been £176,871, 
and the total expenditure £181,358. Four 
schools had been transferred to the school 
- boards, and twenty-four schools had been 
closed. The committee expressed regret for 
the decrease of schools, and hoped that the 
mber would be in the future fully main- 
stained. The number of Sunday-schools was 
5,990; number of teachers and officers in 
ao 118,508; number of Sunday~school 
ars, 725,312. The increase from the pre- 
; 7 schools, 2,500 teachers, and 
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25,102 scholars. Of the schools, 1,859 were in 
connection with the Wesleyan Sunday-school 
Union, 880 more than were so connected the 
previous year. Four hundred children were 
reported in the various branches of the Ohil- 
dren’s Home. Two hundred and fifty children 
had already been sent under the auspices of 
this institution to Canada. The Committee on 
the Theological Institutions reported that 140 
students had attended the three colleges. 
About £11,000 were invested as a reserved 
fund for an additional college in the midland 
counties. Inthe Chapel Committee report was 
made that 136 new chapels and 98 enlarge- 
ments had been authorized, at a total cost of 
£353,112, to provide 26,210 additional sittings 

and 271 new buildings had been completed, at 
a cost of £345,595, of which £247,487 had 
been raised by subscription. Debts had been 
discharged to the amount of £40,390, and toa 
total amount in twenty-two years of £1,117,- 
477. Five hundred and eight loans were now in 
operation, The Committee on the Extension 
of Methodism in Great Britain reported tha 
£9,140 had been promised to the 
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the year, making a total of £33,154 5s. 7d., 
promised it since its establishment in 1874. 
Four large chapels and two temporary erec- 
tions had been assisted during the year through 
the Metropolitan Chapel Fund. The report of 
the Home Mission Committee represented that 
the missionary labors in the various districts 
had been attended with success. 

It was reported, in the Lord’s-Day Commit- 
tee, that in a canvass organized in different 
parts of England by the Central Sunday-Clos- 
ing Association of Manchester, to ascertain 
the state of public opinion in reference to the 
forced closing of public-houses on Sunday, 
476,766 votes had been given in favor of and 
63,847 votes against closing. 

A. report was presented to the conference 
from the Leys School, Cambridge. It was 
opened in the spring of 1875, with fifteen 
pupils. The number had steadily increased 


during the year, and between seventy and 


eighty pupils were expected at the beginning 
of the next term. The objects of the founders 
of the school were to take advantage of the 
facilities offered by a university town for ob- 
taining teaching of the highest class, to pro- 
mote university education in the Methodist 
Connection, and at the same time provide a 
sound ahd real training for boys intended for 
mercantile pursuits, carry out the main prin- 
ciples of public-school discipline, arid lay the 
foundation of Scriptural knowledge and Chris- 
tian principle. 

The anniversary of the Wesleyan Home 
Missions was held May 2d. Mr. William New- 
burn presided. The treasurer reported that 
the income for the year had been £36,379 10s. 
Td., and that the expenditure had fallen short 
of that sum. The débt had been reduced by 
£1,384 88, 5d., and now stood at £8,423 15s.7d. 

The annual meeting of the Wesleyan Mis- 
sionary Society was held in London, May Ist. 
Mr. Alexander McArthur, M. P., presided. 
The treasurer reported that the home receipts 
of the Society for the year had been £137,000 
18s. 7d., and the foreign receipts (from the 
Australasian Conference and Mission Districts) 
£22,105 11s. 9d., making a total of £159,106 
5s. 4d. The following general summary was 
presented of the missions under the immediate 
direction of the Wesleyan Missionary Commit- 
tee and British Conference in Europe, India, 
China, South and West Africa, and the West 
Indies : 


Chapels and other preaching-places in connec- 
tion with the above-mentioned central or prin- 
bie stations as far as ascertained...........--.- 

Ministers and assistant missionaries, including 


2,195 


860 
Other paid agents, as catechists, interpreters, 
» day-school teachers, etc.................scceceeee 1,448 


and accredited church-members....-....+-+++ 78,039 

_ On trial for church-membership...............++- 0,045 
Scholars, deducting for those who attended both 

~ the day and Sabbath schools.........e+..0c eee 72,428 

rinting-establishments.......++-+++0ssereeeeee eee 3 


~ 


Society had in Ireland 85 ministers, 3,566 
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members, 1,770 scholars; in France (includ- 
ing a part of Switzerland), 87 ministers, 1,989 
members, 3,005 scholars, under the care of 
the French Conference; in Italy, 2 English 
and 21 Italian ministers, 1,149 members, 886 
scholars; in Spain and Portugal, 8 ministers 
and an agent in Minorca, 246 members (in- 
cluding those at Gibraltar), 1,096 scholars; in 
Germany, 2 English and 18 German minis- 
ters, 2,344 members, 2,371 scholars; in all the 
Continental missions, 88 missionaries, 5,728 
members, 7,338 scholars. In other continents 
there were reported: in India and Ceylon, 89 
missionaries, of whom 52 were natives; in 
China, 12 missionaries, including one native, 
with 8,816 Indian and Chinese members, and 
18,787 scholars; in South Africa, 94 mission- 
aries, of whom 16 were natives, 15,858 mem- 
bers, and 16,932 scholars; in West Africa, 25 
missionaries, of whom 17 were natives, 10,849 
members, 8,091 scholars; in the West In- 
dies, 91 missionaries, 43,637 members, 28,202 
scholars. Complete returns had not been re- 
ceived from the Australasian churches and 
missions. The most recent returns of the 
purely mission work in Polynesia at the last 
meeting, held at Sydney (in February, 1876), 
gave 80 missionaries, of whom 63 were na- 
tives, 26,889 members, 58,475 scholars, ex- 
clusive of the Chinese mission at Victoria. 
The Society had small establishments for edu- 
cational purposes in other countries, 

A new mission of this Society was started 
in 1875 in the islands of New Ireland and New 
Britain, under the direction of the Rey. George 
Brown, who took with him ten native cate-. 
chists, with their wives, from the Feejee Isl-. 
ands. The mission was reénforced during 1876, 
by eleven other native Feejee catechists and 
their wives. It is supported by the Polynesian 
churches. 

The Wesleyan Conference held its one hun- 
dred and thirty-third session at Nottingham, 
beginning July 26th. The Rev. Alexander 
MacAulay was chosen president. The most 
important subject that engaged attention was 
that of giving to the laity of the Church a rep- 
resentation in the deliberations of the confer- 
ence. The question had been submitted to 
the advice of counsel by a cominittee appointed 
by the preceding conference whether such rep- 
resentation could be given without violation of 
the constitution of the conference, and without 
detriment to the legality of its organization, 
and the opinion had been given by the counsel 
that it could. The subject had been referred 
by the conference of 1875 to the district 
meetings to obtain the expression of their 
views upon it, and afterward to a mixed com- 
mittee of ministers and laymen, formed for the 
purpose of receiving and comparing the ex- 
pressions of the district meetings, and em- 
bodying their suggestions in a measure snitably 


shaped for the action of the conference. The 


mixed committee met June 6th and adopted 
resolutions declaring that in their opinion the 
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time had arrived “‘ when a comprehensive plan 
should be devised for some direct and adequate 
representation of the laity in the transaction 
of the business of the conference, in consist- 
ency with the recognized principles of our 
economy and the provisions of the poll-deed. 
... That any plan devised for the direct and 
adequate representation of the laity in the 
transaction of the business of the conference 
should provide for the admission of laymen 
into conference during the time when the 
matters shall be dealt with and decided which 
are hereafter declared to be within the provy- 
ince of laymen conjointly with ministers.” 

The conference carefully. discussed the re- 
port of the committee, and embodied its con- 
clusions in a resolution, adopted by a vote of 
869 to 49, which declared ‘that lay repre- 
sentatives shall be admitted into and take part 
in the proceedings of the conference during 
the time when such matters shall be considered 
and decided as shall be hereinafter declared to 
be within the province of ministers and lay- 
men acting conjointly; but that the details of 
the proposed scheme be referred to the district 
meetings when the laymen are present, and 
subsequently to a mixed committee to be ap- 
pointed by this conference, that shall present 
a report to the conference of 1877 for final 
settlement.” 

A minute was adopted to be entered upon 
the conference journal, which provided “that 
as soon as practicable the conference will ad- 
mit laymen to take part in its proceedings, 
when the matters shall be considered and de- 
cided which are classed in the report of the 
mixed committee under the following heads: 

“1, Committees of Privilege and Exigency. 
2. Missions (foreign). 38. Schools—Kingswood 
and Woodhouse Grove, Clapton, Southport. 
4. Chapel Affairs. 5. The Children’s Fund. 
6. Home Mission and Oontingent Fund. 7. 
Worn-out Ministers’ and Ministers’ Widows’ 
Auxiliary Fund. 8. Theological Institution. 
9, Education. 10. Higher Education. 11. Re- 
ligious Observance of the Lord’s-day. 12. Ex- 
tension of Methodism in Great Britain. 13. 
Temperance. 14. District Sustentation Funds. 
15. Proposed alterations and divisions of dis- 
tricts and circuits against which there is any 
appeal. All pastoral matters are reserved to 
the Ministerial Conference.” 

The recommendations of the mixed commit- 
tee were ordered to be referred to the district 
meetings of the September following, when the 
lay members should be present, for considera- 
tion in a special session. The most important 
of them provide: that “the conference, when 
considering such matters as are declared to be 

_ within the province of ministers and laymen 
acting conjointly, shall consist of the presi- 
dent, 220 ministers, and 220 lay representa- 
: s; but that all ministers of ten years’ stand- 
permitted by the district meetings to at- 
he conference, shall be entiteld to at- 
© meetings of the conference during 
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the time last mentioned, and to take part in 
the discussion, but not to vote;” that the “lay- 
men shall be admitted into the conference, for 
the transaction of the business before stated at 
such time or times as the conference for the 
year preceding shall have determined; that no 
new law on any subject within the province of 
the conference when composed of ministers 
only, proposed during any annual session of 
the conference, shall come into force until it 
shall have been submitted to the district meet- 
ings when ministers only are present, and un- 
til their reports, if any, shall have been con- 
sidered, and such laws confirmed by the next 
annual session of the conference when so com- 
posed; and that no new law within the proy- 
ince of the conference when composed of 
both ministers and lay representatives, pro- 
posed during any annual session of the con- 
ference, shall come into force until it shall 
have been submitted to the district meetings 
when laymen are present, and until their re- 
ports, if any, shall have been considered, and 
such law confirmed by the next annual session 
of conference when so composed;” that the 
consideration of all questions coming from the 
district meetings shall be referred to either 
phase of the conference, according to the sub- 
ject-matter, or, in case of doubt, as the presi- 
dent shall decide; that the ministerial mem- 
bers of the conference when laymen are pres- 
ent shall consist of the president and members 
of the legal hundred, and, in especial, excep- 
tional cases, ministerial representatives ap- 
pointed by the previous conference, when min- 
isters only are present; that a layman, to be 
eligible to the conference, must have been a 
member of five years’ continuous standing at 
the time of his nomination, and shall be also a 
holder of office in the Society; that one-fourth 
of the lay representatives shall from time te 
time be elected by the conference, when com- 
posed of ministers and laymen. And, further, 
‘“‘each circuit shall be represented in the dis- 
trict meeting by two members of the quarterly 
meeting, of whom at least one shall be a cir- 
cuit steward. From the list of persons sd 
nominated, the district meetings, as so consti- 
tuted, shall elect the allocated number of rep- 
resentatives by the combined votes of minis- 
ters and laymen,” 

A declaration was made and recorded that 
“the conference records its judgment that 
the extension of the influence and codperation 
of the laity is not in any way inconsistent 
with the integrity and efficiency of the pasto- 
ral office, the inviolability of the connectional 
principle, the authority of the district com- 
mittees, or any of the essential principles of 
Wesleyan Methodism.” Ag 

The question of the best means of assisting 
local preachers in preparation for their work 
had been submitted by the previous conferen 
to a special committee. They had consul 
with the district meetings upon the sub 
Upon the report of the committee, t: 
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ence ordered: that in future no candidate 
should be fully admitted as a local preacher 
until he had read the standard sermons of Mr. 
Wesley, and his ‘Notes on the New Testa- 
ment,” and until he had passed a satisfactory 
examination in the definitions and Scripture 
proofs of the leading doctrines of Christianity 
as therein explained, and that before any can- 
didate is fully admitted as a local preacher he 
should be twelve months on probation. A 
committee was ordered appointed to prepare a 
course of study for the guidance of local 
preachers on probation. 

A letter of fraternal greeting was ordered 
sent to the General Conference of the Method- 
ist (Protestant) Ohurch in the United States. 

Ill. Prive Mernopisr Connection.— 
The following is a summary of the report of the 
statistics of this body, as they were made to 
the conference of 1876: Number of members 
in the Society, 176,836; of ministers, 1,080; 
of local preachers, 15,805; of class-leaders, 
10,384; of connectional chapels, 4,088; of 
other preaching-places, 2,435; of Sunday- 
schools, 8,760; of teachers in the same, 58,- 
949; of Sunday-school scholars, 334,991; of 
day-schools, 28; of teachers in the same, 57; 
of scholars in the same, 2,666. An increase in 


the number of members was shown larger than - 


any increase which had been reported since 
1860. The day-schools of the connection de- 
crease in numbers from year to year, as they 
are absorbed in the schools of the several 
school boards. 

The following statistics of chapels were re- 
ported to the conference: Number of chapels, 
3,915; cost of the same, £1,750,274; debt 
upon them, £696,346; value of the chapels, 
£1,831,416; total year’s income of trust estates, 
£216,291; total outgo, £201,885; total num- 
ber of sittings, 763,927; total number of hear- 

ers at the principal services, 476,909. One 
hundred and thirty-eight of the churches in- 
eluded in the table had been built during the 
year, at a cost of £113,183. The total in- 
come of the general chapel-fund had been 
£1,114. 

The fifty-seventh Annual Conference of the 
Primitive Methodist Connection met at New- 
castle-on-Tyne, June 7th. The Rey. J. Dick- 
enson was elected president. A six years’ 
course of study was recommended for young 
ministers, four years of which should be obli- 

gatory and during the period of probation, and 
wo years optional. A new basis of represen- 
tation in the conference was adopted. It pro- 
vides that representation shall be according to 
numbers, in the ratio, for the home and colo- 
nial stations, of three delegates to the confer- 
ence for every three thousand members, frac- 
ional parts of three thousand not to be counted, 


appointed by the previous confer- 
vorted, recommending the establish- 


‘general operation of the bill, should it become 
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ment of a Theological Institution at Manches- 
ter. <A site had been selected, to be leased 
perpetually, and subscriptions of £2,047 had 
been given and promised for the building for 
the institution. The plans contemplated a 
building to cost £5,000. A committee was ap- 
pointed to proceed with the undertaking, as 
the state of the funds might warrant. A peti- 
tion was unanimously voted to the House of 
Commons in favor of the universal establish- 
ment of school boards, and against certain 
features of Lord Sandon’s elementary educa- 
tional bill, which were characterized as favor- 
ing denominational schools, as tending to pau- 
perize the lower section of the working-classes, 
and to lower the standard of education in 
teachers. 

IX. Mernopist Nnw Conneorron.—The fol- 
lowing is a summary of the statistical report 
of this body for 1876, presented to the Annual 
Conference in June: Number of chapels, 447 ; 
of societies, 425; of circuit preachers, 159; of 
local preachers, 1,184; of members, 24,163 ; 
of probationers, 2,927; of Sunday-schools, 420; 
of teachers in the same, 10,490; of scholars in 
the same, 73,268. 

The eightieth Annual Conference of the 
Methodist New Connection met at Dewsbury, : 
June 12th. The Rev. Charles D. Ward, of 
Halifax, was chosen president. A plan was 
agreed to for reuniting the Home and the For- 
eign and Oolonial Missions funds. <A petition 
was adopted for presentation to the House of 
Commons, asking that body to give its sanction 
to the Permissive Prohibitory Liquor bill, or in 
some other way to intrust the inhabitants of 
those districts in which a large majority desire 
to bo freed from the evils occasioned by in- 
temperance with the power of restricting or 
preventing the issue of licenses for the sale of 
intoxicating liquors. A petition to the House 
of Commons was also adopted against the Edu- 
cation bill, which was then before Parliament. 
The petition objected to the bill because—1. 
It made no provision for the establishment of 
an unsectarian elementary school in every 
locality, and, in case compulsion were exer- 
cised, children of all denominations would be 
forced to attend sectarian schools; 2. It made 
it possible, by a certain one of its provisions, 
for the managers of sectarian schools to have 
the entire control of the education of many 
districts placed in their hands; 8. By the 


law, schools which are kept in existence for 
sectarian purposes will be strengthened and 
supported out of the public funds, and the es- — 
tablishment of board schools, directly under 
the control of the rate-payers, will be materially — 
obstructed, and in many parts of the country _ 
entirely prevented. The conference, there- 
fore, prayed the House not to pass this meas- - 
ure in its present form, nor, indeed, any meas-— 
ure which will favor sectarianism at the ex 
pense of national and undenominational educe. 
tion, or which will hand over additional func 
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whether from the national Treasury or local 
rates, to irresponsible management. 

X. InpEreNDENT MerHopist CONFERENOE. 
—The seventy-first Annual Conference of the 
Independent Methodists of England met at Old- 
ham, in June. The statistical reports showed 
that there were connected with the conference 
72, chapels, 17 other preaching-places, 3,726 
members, 235 preachers, 80 schools, 1,281 
teachers, and 10,967 scholars. An increase 
during the year of 30 members was shown. 

XI. Unirep Metrnopist Free Onurones.— 
The statistical reports of the United Methodist 
Free Churches for 1876 showed that the total 
number of members was 64,322, and that the 
net increase in numbers had been 2,184. 

The nineteenth Annual Meeting of the Unit- 
ed Methodist Free Churches’ Home and For- 
eign Missions was held in London, April 24th. 
Mr. William Butler presided. The total in- 
come of the Society for the year had been 
£16,542, just double the year’s income of ten 
years before. A fund of £10,000, which it had 
been resolved by the last Annual Assembly of 
the churches to raise in five years, was making 
satisfactory progress. On the foreign mission 
stations there were now 53 missionaries, 6,273 
church-members, 163 chapels and preaching- 
rooms, 5,740 Sunday-scholars, and 2,375 day- 
scholars. The total statistics of the missions 
(home and foreign) gave 328 ministers, 68,652 
church-members, 1,658 chapels and preaching- 
rooms, 170,718 Sunday-scholars, and 11,554 
day-scholars. 

The twentieth Annual Assembly of the 
United Methodist Free Churches met at Shef- 
field, July 26th. The body consisted of 228 
representatives, of whom 135 were ministers 
and 93 were laymen. The Rey. Thomas Booth 
was chosen president. A scheme was adopted 
for the prosecution of mission-work in London. 
It was decided that efforts be continued for 
raising a special fund for this purpose, and that 
the assembly make in aid of it an annual grant 
out of the mission-fund, not to exceed in 
amount the sum raised by voluntary contribu- 
tions. A London mission committee was ap- 
pointed, and provision was made for the ap- 
pointment to one of the London Mission sta- 
tions, and his maintenance, of a minister who 
should be a member of this committee, and act 
as its secretary. 

XU. Westryan Rerorm Unton.—The fol- 
lowing is a summary of the statistics of the 
Wesleyan Reform Union for 1876: Number of 
chapels and preaching-places, 223; of minis- 
ters, 19; of preachers, 521; of preachers on 
trial, 77; of leaders, 453; of members, 7,320; 
of members on trial, 388; of Sunday-schools, 
174; of teachers in the same, 2,903; of Sun- 
day-school scholars, 17,706; of day-schools, 
4; of scholars in the same, 528. 

The twenty-eighth Annual Conference of 
_ the Wesleyan Reform Union met at Bradford, 

_ August 15th. Mr.S. H. Burrows, of Sheffield, 
was chosen president. A resolution was adopt- 
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ed, regretting the enormous consumption of 
alcoholic drinks in the land, and the poverty 
and crime resulting therefrom, urging the 
churches, by precept and example, to promote 
the practice of temperance. 

XII. Brete Curistrans.—The following is 
asummary of the statistics of the Connectior 
of Bible Christians for i876: Number of itiner. 
ant preachers, 284; of local preachers, 1,828: 
of chapels, 896; of full members, 28,945; of 
members on trial, 1,252; Sunday-school teach. 
ers, 9,642; Sunday-school scholars, 51,658 
A net increase of 2,246 members was declared 
The income of the year for missions had beer 
£8,300. The profits of the Book-Room for the 
year had been £532. 

XIV. Primitive Cxuron Mernopists.—The¢ 
Primitive Church Methodist Society is a new 
organization, which held its fourth conferenc« 
in 1876. It acknowledges subordination to the 
Episcopal Church in Ireland. Among the text; 
books which it requires to be read by its candi: 
dates for the ministry are Wesley’s ‘“‘ Sermons,’ 
Wesley’s ‘‘ Appeal,” the ‘‘ Larger Minutes,’ 
Watson’s ‘Theological Institutes,” the Greek 
Testament (gospels), Wesley’s ‘‘ Philosophy ot 
Christian Perfection.” The Right Rey. Lor¢ 
Bishop of Kilmore, Elphin, and Armagh, wa: 
president of the conference. Eighteen clergy: 
men of the Episcopal Church of Ireland wer 
connected with the conference, and theré 
were four preachers on trial. Eleven station: 
were occupied by the Society. The number it 
the Society was 952. One hundred member; 
had been added during the year. 

XY. Intsh Mernopisr Unton.—The Com 
mittees on Union of the Irish Wesleyan Con 
ference, and of the Primitive Wesleyan Meth 
odist Conference, met in Dublin, Septembe! 
20th, for consultation. Twenty ministers anc 
three lay members were present. The term: 
of union were freely and fully discussed. 

MEXICO (Esrapos Unipos pr Mfsroo), ar 
independent federal republic of North Amer 
ica, lying between latitude 15° and 82° 27 
north, and longitude 86° 84’ and 117° west 
Its boundaries are: On the north, the Unitec 
States of America; on the east, the Gulf o: 
Mexico, the Caribbean Sea, and Balize, o1 
British Honduras; on the south, the Republi 
of Guatemala; and on the south and west, th 
Pacific Ocean. It lies between two grea 
oceans, has a northern frontier of 1,400 and : 
southern of 345 miles, and a seaboard of 6,08( 
miles, 1,677 of which are on the Gulf of Mexiec 
and the Caribbean Sea, and 4,408 on the Paci 
fic, including 2,040 washed by the Gulf of Cali 
fornia. 

The boundary question with Guatemala. stil 
remains unsettled, nor has any further progres 
been made in the negotiations during the pas 
year. 1: eS 

The republic is divided into twenty-sever 
States, one Federal District, and one Territory 
which, with their areas, population (in 1871) 


and capitals, are as follows: — * 


a 
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STATES. ahaa Population. Capitals, 
Aguas Calientes... 2,216 89,715 | Aguas Calientes, 
Campeachy,...... 26,088 80,866 | Campeachy, 
Chiapas...... . cee} 16,769 198,087 | Chiapas. 
Chihuahua... ..... 105,295 180,668 | Chihuahua, 
Coahuila, ......... 61,050 98,89T | Saltillo, 

RODIN. ccc has face 2,803 65,827 | Colima, 
Durango,..........] 42,648 190,846 | Durango, 
Guanajuato........{ 11,180 729,988 | Guanajuato, 
Querrero......... 24,226 $28,069 | Guerrero, 
Hidalgo.......00 ‘ 8,480 404,207 | Pachuca, 
«| 48,967 966,689 | Guadalajara, 
9,598 668,557 | Toluca, 
21,600 618240 | Morelia, 
1,898 150.884 | Cuernavaca, 
14,868 178,872 | Montoroy. 
27,880 662.468 | Oajaca, 
9,508 GYTTSS | Puebla, 
Quoerétaro......... 8,429 171,666 | Querdtaro. 
San Luis Potosi...) 28,s80 525,110 | San Luis Potosi, 
Sinaloa,...... sens 20,027 168,081 | Cullacan, 
ROMOKAS vib atcennn 81,022 109888 | Ures, 
Tabasco ........05 12,716 88,707 | San Juan Bautista, 
Tamaulipas,.......| 28,659 140,000 | Ciudad Victoria, 
Tlaxcala... ... Gavel 1,498 121,663 | Maxeala, 
Vera Orudiccsiccces 27,483 604,950 | Jalapa, 
Wucataniscccecses 82,658 422,865 | Mérida. 
Zacatecas......... 26,585 897,045 | Zacatecas, 
Federal District... 8) 815,996 | Moxteo. 
Lower California La Pax, 
(Territory)......| 59,088 28,195 
Total..........} T61,640 | 9,276,079 


A more recent but evidently inaccurate 
table, though published in Mexico (1876), with 
a semi-oflicial character, gives the entire popu- 
lation at 8,743,000, made up as follows: 


Pure whites..... AN idig Pas OSE CU's Arhra ald sam 2,881,000 
Pure-blooded natives.......... Patidesen wee Ly (OOiD00 
PIS Des yee sya bd ee Shrtois cove s 4,662,000 


The population of the principal towns is ap- 
proximately as in the annexed table: 
TOWNS, Population, | TOWNS, Population, 
Mexico,..........-.. 250,000 | Guanajuato........... 68,000 
Nueyo Leon,......-. 100,000] Morelia ........ceeee9 87,000 
Guadalajara, ... 71,000 | San Luis Potosi,..... 84,000 
Puebla............+. 67,000 | Zacatecas ......+.+++, 81,000 


The Mexican Government is desirous of in- 
creasing the population of the country by im- 
migration, for the encouragement of which the 
following decree was issued in May, 1876: 


Sebastian Lerdo de Tejada, constitutional Presi- 
dent of the United States of Mexico, to the inhabi- 
tants thereof. Know— 

That Congress has issued the following decree : 

Congress resolves : 

Artois I, That, pending the enactment of a law 
for the determination and rogulation of all matters 
concerning colonization, the Executive is hereby 


authorized to enforce this law, either by direct action 
or by contract with private organizations, upon the 
1, To grant to each organization a subsidy for ‘each Suntiy 
arriving ‘io republic; an advance of not over 50 per cent, 
said subsi 

gultable for colonization after measurement, survey, and 
raluation, at a moderate price, payable by installments; a 
tie vessel bringing ten or more families; a premi- 
can family that shall settle in an immigrant 


following bases : 
idy at a reasonable percentage of interest; lands 
es tes for cach family of immigrants; exemption from 
/a premium for each Mexican family settling In a 


re of said organizations a sufficient guarantee 

Prt of their contracts, stating the cause of for- 

f fine; asecurity that the colonists shall enjoy, 

| be made to tho statistics concerning 

ag page O01 of the ANNUAL OyoLoraiprA 
nae OO°9 7 
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tary to General Diaz, was first appointed to this portfolio, b 
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in as far as may depend upon the contractors, the privileges 
granted by this law, 

8. 'To grant to tho settlers Moxtean naturalization and eitt- 
zenship in the proper cases; the amount of traveling ox- 
yonses In advance ; means of living for one year after they 
wvo sottled, and farming implements, and building-matorials 
for their dwellings; the right to a determinate tract of land 
for tillage, and building, at a low price, payable in conyentont 
annual installments, commeneing from the second year after 
sottlomoent; exemption from military serviee and all kinds 
of imposts, and some municipal taxes; exemption from all 
Kinds of import and inland duties on such articles as theming 
and workshop implements and tools, machines, chattels, 
building-materials, household turniture, and beasts of burden 
and breeding-animals; exemption, personal and not transfer- 
able, from export duties, on thelr crops, and free letter-post- 
ago, through the ministorlal departmont of foreign affairs or 
by means of special postage-stamps, to their native country 
or formor cesicanad yromiums and special protection for tho 
production of new culture or industry, 

4, To demand of the settlers tho fulfillment of their con- 
tracts, in accordance with the common laws of the country. 

6. To appoint and send out the examining committees 
authorized be sootion 26 of the present budget, to select the 
lands suitable for colonization, with the due requisites for 
Peale eay marking boundaries, valuation, and deserip- 

on, 

6. To see that any person occupying a tract of public land, 
according to tho requirements indicated in No, 6, shall haye 
one-third of said land or the yaluo theroof, provided said por+ 
son be duly authorized, 

7. This power of authorization shall belong oxclusively to 
the Exeeutive, who shall not deny the same to any State ap- 
plying for it, for lands within its boundarios, Tho authoriza- 
tion granted as above, to States or to private citizens, shall be 
null and yoid in case the operations therein stipulated shall 
not have been commenced within three months after the date 
of said authorization, 

8. To secure, if deemed expedient, by purchase or by con- 
tract, in accordance with terms of No, 6, lands belonging to 
private citizens and adapted for colonization, 

9, To settle upon lands the property of private citizens, at 
the request of the owners, tamnterants alroady under con- 
tract with the Executive, 

10, Said colonies shall be considered as such, and shall en- 
joy the privileges herein enumerated, for a poriod of ton years, 
at the expiration of which poriod said priviloges shall conse, 


Art, IT, The Executive is also horeby authorized 
to appropriate, in the course of the next fiscal year, 
the sum of $250,000 for the defrayal of the exponses 
prescribed by this law, including those of surveying 
commissions, 

JULIO ZARATH, Presiding Representative, 
ANTONIO GOMEZ, Socretary Representative, 
J. N. VILLADA, Secretary iy hebbebrdales| 

Lrais.arive PALAcK, Muxroo, day 1876, 

I, therotore, order the above law to bo printed, 
published, cireulated, and complied with, 

SEBASTIAN LERDO DE. TEJADA, ote., ete. 

Pxnourrve Pavacn, Mux1oo, May 81, 1876, 

The President of the Republic is General 
Porfirio Diaz; the Chief-Justice of the Su- 
oreme Court (virtually the Vice-President of the 

epublic), Setior Antonio Vallarta; the Minis- 
ter of the Interior (ministro de gobernacion) is 
Licentiate Protasio Tagle, late Imperialist, now 
moderately Ultramontane; Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Licentiate Ignacio Vallarta, late Goy- 
ernor of the State of Jalisco; Minister of 
Finance,* Dr, José M. Mata, late Deputy to the 
Constituent Assembly, and former minister 
to Washington (1858-61); Minister of War, 
Licentiate and General Pedro Ogazon, formerly 
Governor of Jalisco, and member of the Su- 
preme Court; Minister of Justice, Public Wor- 
ship, and Public Instruction, Licentiate Ignacio: 


portfolio under Juarez (1861), member of the 
* Licentiate Justo Benitez, for a long time private secra= 


resigned it to take 


tho direction of the political attains of 
country, b ts Dp Tt ae 


Ramirez, formerly intrusted with the same 
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Supreme Court, and favorably known in the 
literary world by the pseudonym of “El Ni- 
gromante ;” Minister of Public Works, Gen- 
eral Vicente Riva Palacio, grandson of Guer- 
rero, soldier, poet, and man of letters. 

Each State in the republic has its separate 
government, the legislative power being exer- 
cised by an Assembly styled the State Con- 
gress, and the Executive by a Governor (gober- 
nador constitucional). The Governors of the 
several States, etc., were as follows in 1875: 


STATES. Govornors. 
Aguas Oalientes....... Seftor Don R. Rincon, 
Campeachy.........0. “ « J, Baranda. 
Chiapas.icscrrsrcseave 
Ohihualiuaisee yes ave Al “ A, Ochoa, 
Coahuila... ...-.csuewsut “ “ A, G Carrillo. 
QOlIMG, Jari etseiele s aunee te hat Paya, 
Durango....... venue “ Ff, Herndéndez Marin. 


Guanajuato S “  F, Antillon. 
Guerrero... Hy “ (PD. Alvarez. 
Hidalgo . Us “ J. Fernandez. 
Jalisco... 2 “ J. L, Camarena, 
Mexico.... bay Bnriquez, 
Michoacan . ee “ R. Carillo, 
Morelos...... U3 “ V. Llanos. 
Nuevo Leon..... ie * ©, Fuero, 
QajACas scene esse «TL, Alatorre, 
PUG HAS... 2. salasnevly “« «I, Romero Vargas. 
Querétard,. ct oes eas Bs “ F, Villasenor. 
San Luis Potosi....... ad « —— Herndndez. 
Binaloas.s sss o0s alee : 

BONO ij. os, se eeaueetesais «  M, Pesqueira, 
ETADABCO. a aeteies wots einerere a “ §. Cruces. 
Tamaulipas, ......... “8. Canales, 
DIOR CALE ries iets sicierciowane SS “ J. M. Saldafia, 
WViera) CRUZ aces cs ous He “ —— Mena, 
Nutatan | sisiscsev ea “Mh. Ancona, 
ZacatOcas....s.seceees 

Federal District....... vd “ J. O. Pérez, 


Lower California (Ter.) “ “ I, Miranda y Castro. 


The Archbishop of Mexico is Monsefior P. 
A. de Labastida (1863); of Michoacan, Dr. 
Arciga; of Guadalajara, Dr. P. Loza (1870). 

The Mexican minister plenipotentiary to the 
United States is Setior Don Ignacio Mariscal ; 
and the Mexican consul-general at New York, 
Dr. Juan N. Navarro. The United States min- 


"ister plenipotentiary to Mexico is John W. 


Legislative | 


Foster; and the United States consul-general 
at the capital, Dr. Julius A. Skilton. 

Of the revenue, which has been in a dis- 
ordered condition for many years, nearly two- 
thirds are derived from the customs depart- 
ment and analogous imposts. The total amount 
of the revenue and expenditure for the year 
ending June 30, 1875, is exhibited in the fol- 
lowing tables: 


REVENUE. 
Customs receipts and harbor dues.............. $11,567,582 
WURON te vicina actions eee ceestereees 2,805,691 
Stamp-duty........... 2,581,220 
Sale of Government lands 362,565 
Post-Office and Mint....... 926,154 
‘Sundries........ Beha Pakitve +. B18,825 
RIES Re eee, ee, MaMa akhvcwhaKBeet or or RLOR TOOT 


EXPENDITURE, 


CU Si io Sei iar irri 


cutive {** eae $1,107,782 

reme Court, Circuit Courts, District Courts, . 

istry of the Interior. . P 
Foreign Affairs. 

— Justice, ete.... 

Finance 
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The subjoined table shows the amount an 
branches of the revenue for the year 1875- 
atiOn 


General customs recoipts.....6....: seeerereceee $10,217, 64 
Custom-house of MexicO....... cece eee scenes 1,252,74 
BtamMped Paper... cisccccecscecevseversevcsener 2,455,938 
Direct contributions.....5..ccsccesvesescevatens D814 
National proporty.........ecceeeeeeeeeeeeereens 212,64 
Malin tislied Matrovacanitetelete pink siete ent oltls ellis arian 942,06 
Publodmstrueponiie yrs tac whee wasl> sple ses ma tye 78,95 
PORt-OMGa inn athciatlten eu ices cease bade hn Vine nipe 540,82 
BUD TION sey crilaew alee cters sicietely iota Give sh aalula Walaa 7,066,71 

Total stem oaesnak eee va anatatrcner ae + aiken $23,807, 67 


The expenditure for the same year was esti 
mated as follows: 


LegislaulyOssccs cue scantabeste norte is $1,074,1 
Booutlvasciwdecd. caatee waters 43,17 
Supreme Oourt (Judiciary). 828,22 
Ministry of the Intgrior.... 1,968,48 
uy Foreign Affairs. 209,86 

M Justice, ete..... 910,68 

aS Finance...... 4,179,097 

G War and Navy . 10,554,714 

s Prada }o), WiOwKR icrayerdinis/0ajé viersinsn est pinisla ls 5,628,2¢ 
Total Sr sive ets relarsivic'e s/sibu'a vileleis's svecstnnarseanty $24,891,52 


Tho total amount of the national debt 
home and foreign—of Mexico was estimate 
at $395,500,000°in 1876. But no official re 
turns have been made since 1865, 

Tn the article Mexico, in the Annuan Oy 
oLopapis for 1874, will be found minute de 
tails relative to the national debt and th 
army of the republic. ' 

The following remarks on the subject o 
education, chiefly derived from an official re 
port prepared by Sefior José Diaz Covarrubia: 
assistant secretary in the ministry of Publi 
Instruction, ete., and published in 1876, may b 
regarded as supplementary to those containe 
in our volume for 1874. 

Primary schools are distributed throughou 
the country as follows: 


STATES. No. of Schools. STATES. No. of School 
Aguas Calientes....... Obi Puebla. cuereaet es Pre At: 
Oampeachy...2....... . 12! Querétaro.........00 ne 
Oona Ws dactatan eee tise 115 | San Luis Potosi,.......  2f 

loliinaicaiciw eevatteninn 48. |/Sinalosissaiinden «stores oenees 
CIDA OS). cajun pete eis sy, WOW! ONOFA, matings mba Tue hae oe 
DUCANAD. ica sioviccasiat > LB0s| SEBDASCO X'S... seatenstts ; 
Guanajuato...........6 403 | Tamaulipas........ Or pas. 
GUGPPeros cai siese ane ac ABD: Dlawcala.isss ces es pers tne! 
BGA gO s eieesy enue 479 | Vera OruiZ%..iscssssere BF 
Jalisco... i . Tithe! Yucatan ...... Rjeccie ns ele ah 
Moxico........ Saitanaaey 721 | Zacatecasisinns seerenee Oe 
Michoacan........ sees. 288] Federal District....... 88 
IMONGIOS:hicotseam vung erste 200 | Lower California (Ter’y) 
Nuevo Leon......... va BT —_— 
Oajaca........ atin teva Ont Total.......ssesees 8,1 


Of these schools, 5,567 are for boys alone 
1,594 for girls; 548 for both sexes; 124 fo 
‘men; 21 for women; and 249 widest 
special programme. The yearly expenses fo 
primary instruction amount to $2,784,168, 

Primary instruction in the Federal Distric 
comprises reading, penmanship, elementar 
grammar, arithmetic, metric system, dray 

i and hygiene, The gi t. 
1686 branches, others — 
O their sex,/ .) jh 
ondary 
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nations, and conferring of professional titles 
or degrees, are regulated by special laws; the 
following being the degrees conferred by the 
state: school-teachers, doctor of medicine, 
professor of pharmacy, professor of veterinary 
surgery, protessor of agriculture, and other 
titles in the various engineering branches. 

There are 54 professional and secondary 
schools under official control, 12 of which are 
established in the capital. The students at- 
tending these schools number 9,337, there be- 
ing besides 3,800 who receive instruction in es- 
tablishments attached to religious institutions. 
The annual outlay for secondary instruction 
amounts to $1,100,000. 

In the National Preparatory School, estab- 
lished in the city of Mexico, students are edu- 
cated in all the branches required for any of 
the professions, such as mathematics, physics, 
astronomy, chemistry, geography, history, 
natural history, logic, rhetoric, grammar, mor- 
al sciences, Greek, Latin, English, French, 
German, and Italian. There are laboratories 
of physics, chemistry, and natural history. 
The attendance in 1874 was 602. 

Other schools in the capital for the sec- 
ondary or advanced branches are: the ‘“ School 
of Arts and Trades,” for men; ‘ Reform 
School,” for boys; ‘‘ Law School,” ‘ Medical 
School,” “School of Engineering,” ‘ School 
of Fine Arts,” “School of Agriculture,” 
* Commercial School,” ‘ Military School,” 
“ Deaf and Dumb Asylum,” ‘ Blind Asylum,” 
‘Secondary or Intermediate School,” for girls ; 


**Colegio La Paz,” also for girls; and the © 


“Conservatory of Music and Declamation.” 
Sefior Covarrubias enumerates 40 public libra- 
ries in the entire republic, three of which are 
in the capital, and contain an aggregate of 
236,000 volumes; and mentions museums of 
antiquities, natural history, and fine arts, in the 
capital, Campeachy, Oajaca, Mérida, Puebla, 
and Guadalajara. 

Before dismissing the subject of education 
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remarks concerning the cultivation of the fine 
arts in Mexico. The principal art-school in 
the republic is the Academy of San Carlos, in 
the capital, where it was founded by the third 
king of Spain of that name, It is one of the 
most noteworthy institutions in the country, as 
well for its magnificent collection of paintings, 
engravings, and specimens of the sculptor’s 
art, as for the thorough and systematic course 
of instruction given therein, and at a cost so 
moderate as to place it within the reach of all 
who desire to avail themselves of such ad- 
vantages. It has always enjoyed the spirited 
and substantial support of the Government, 
and the progress attained in the establish- 
ment has so far been commensurate with its 
privileges. : 

The teaching body comprises the director, 
eighteen professors, and several assistants ; 
and the number of pupils, in 1874, was 453. 

Photography has attained a high degree of 
perfection in Mexico, assuredly owing, in part 
at least, to the eminently favorable sky of that 
region. 

According to an official publication, bearing 
date of August, 1875, the Mexican army was 
then composed as follows: 


Officers. Men. 
EROS Oct ray ottrcieiavelotesb sl < <jainie oislalelatslaulele waele 297 4,843 
BH) OG tire ais eyersteial stafaieieyelataleis ap-teletelayaieferstovelsl sfole)a 765 14,642 . 
PATEL OW sae ais) a] etasaieiete) deere cleicvelstaieletolelese eareise 138 1,315 
WORSE PTIAKdS ss eetocns cis staiecien ce uteiae/cie 22 gil 
MVE Ash emeciie ance astacisn cecinetse eicleleicisie 191% 265 
Ai bone 6 ails ag daseecscocedeD[ 1,241 21,186 


No official statistical tables of the com- 
merce of Mexico have been published since 
those for 1878, Active trade exists between 
the republic and Great Britain, Germany, 
France, the United States, Spain, Belgium, 
Italy, Cuba, Colombia, Guatemala, Nicaragua, 
and Ecuador. 

The following table exhibits the various com- 
modities imported in 1873, the invoice and 
market values thereof, and the duties collected 
thereon: 


it may not be improper to introduce here a few 


COMMODITIES. 


Invoice Value. Market Value. Duties. 


See ee ee 


eee i ee ay 


Peer cc ewe cece ees e se sasttescsces 


SO i ii 


It should, however, be borne in mind that 
smuggling is so prevalent in Mexico that, in 
rder to have an approximate idea of the real 
ue of all the imports, it would be necessary 
to double the figures of the various items of 


We are to rely upon official returns, the 


Se ee ee cas 
. 


ks 
OTCHOT ANU PIAS WATES . 0.2... cee ceieiele a sives cosine cceeees Os 


, Fe satan Beco columns of the foregoing _ 


$7,311,646 03 $10,531,970 15 $4,734,340 87 


a $437,525 43 B,19L,788 62 2,102,509 30 
2411.593 73 SBPLOBIUT TE | heat ees 
1,356,600 81 93184.014 56 763,908 87 
1.434.216 56 2.035.609 63 1,055'828 05 

a) 993,362 76 1.452978 28 564125 89 

Sis 1,038,044 81 1,497/867 58 644,496 77 

aac 998,881 81 1.417.497 61 . 605146 49 

ws 419,017 10 BS8911 32 967,404 TL 

es $44,986 45 BTT,510 82 206,547 81 

ie 173,852 82 300,069 05 181,011 88 

... | $19,919,612 81 $29,062,406 94 | $10,989,819 64 


total value of the exports for the same year. 
amounted to $31,691;150.84, divided into two 
classes, as follows : A 


wee +s $25,373,673 73 


* Mineral Is, ete..... 
Minerals, metals, ete B3lTart 06 


Agricultural and industrial products. . 


542 
ARTICLES. Value. 
Silver COIN.....--0++0sdeperesessrves $22,602,493 33 
Bold silver... cs ste 00 + 0 Gemeente +s 1,512,616 94 
Gold COIN......2-- e+e yeseeeverevere 640,270 97 
Solid gold...;..'.-.-» «> Ueeeepcscences 238,578 21 
Ores and mineral earths,..........--- 222,804 00 
Silver amalgam......Feccscerecs cece 39,251 78 
AGRE 5 0:0). is" sista » » «Sealant cases 30,831 00 
Copper... .sereeerereeererereceeccers 17,137 94 
Among the second class are: 

{TICLES. Value. 
skins + <\eis » declan degenerate tetas» $1,546,569 43 
Henequen (Sisal hemp)......-.....-. 1,049,202 58 
Timber and precious woods 4 1,042,586 31 
Ootlee.:b-saee 532,912 86 
Vanilla 414,038 40 
Cochineal 276,699 80 
Cattle... +2. Reapers taaagels + o:ele =\9 5 209,960 00 
Tobacco . ...,.Aaeaiseiebelceiieas «nc + a 2.06 132,984° 75 
Orchilla (Roscella tintorea)...-....-.. 128,450 09 
Pearls .... iilewateitenieeeles - 109,300 00 
India-rubber.. 93,052 88 
Sarsaparilla ... 90,862 18 
Wool... atese 88,635 72 
Indigo, siascipmepieistette 019106 is e'e « cicle pols» ; 80,229 87 
BASE = on SSR SRS nee » 7,517 40 
Cocoanitsaee memes + -cteedorelen ce 46,000 00 


The following table shows the value of the 
exports from Mexico to Great Britain during 
the eight years from 1868 to 1875, inclusive: 


+. 2,497,660 
2,133,825 
8,609,535 

The value of the imports from Great Britain 
during the same eight years is shown by the 
subjoined table : 


The first of these two tabular statements 
ines shows a steady increase in the value of the 
imports, equivalent to doubling in the course 
of the eight years; while the second shows 
the imports to have fluctuated from four and a 
quarter millions to nearly six millions, and 
then returned at the end of the period to almost 
the precise value which marks the beginning. 

Mahogany, dye-woods, and cochineal, of the 
value of $2,154,110, $264,100, and $194,745, 
s respectively, were the commodities most large- 

ly exported to Great Britain in 1875. 

Now, by the table of exports it appears that 
the single item of metals and mineral products 
represents about four-fifths of the total value 
officially reported; and it is not too much to 
assume that the same articles bear the same 
proportion to the real total. Here, then, lies 
the explanation of the limited extent of Mexi- 
can foreign commerce as compared to the vast 
capabilities of the country, and the explana- 


in other parts of the world is almost: exclu- 
sively associated with the idea of silver mi 
_and silver coin, Indeed, how could this 
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tion, too, of the fact that the name of Mexico | 
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otherwise? Of thirty-one millions’ worth o 
exports, mining products stand for twenty-fiv 
millions; while all the other exports—cochi 
neal, indigo and other dye-stuffs, coffee, vanil 
la-beans, hides, timber, cabinet-wood, and tw 
varieties of hemp (Sisal from Yucatan, ixtl 
from Tamaulipas), etc.—amount in the aggre 
gate to but six millions! So long as this con 
dition of things continues to exist, Mexic 
cannot hope to establish a vigorous and inde 
pendent trade with foreign nations. Nor doe 
this fact escape the attehtion of native econc 
mists. In a noteworthy article published o: 
the subject of ‘‘ The Silver Crisis,” on Mare 
24, 1876, at the city of Mexico, occurs an ot 
servation, alike remarkable for its accurac 
and the gravity of its purport: ‘The vite 
energy of the country is seriously impaired 
every one knows that the mines are the mai 
support of the commercial movement betwee 
Mexico and foreign ports, since our agricult 
ural and industrial exports are inadequate t 
counterbalance the value of the commoditie 
brought to our shores.” The writer the 
adds: ‘‘ Hence the time is now easily foresee 
when it may become necessary to suspend of 
erations in all, save a few exceptionally prc 
ductive mines, the yield being insufficient t 
defray the expense of working them. On th 
introduction of the American trade - dolla 
which competes with our eagle, the concu1 
rence of monetary contracts made in Europ: 
and the discovery of prodigiously rich mine 
in the far West of the United States, deter 
mined a marked depreciation in silver. As th 
immediate result of this crisis, the Mexica 
dollar loses its value, bullion becomes depre 
ciated, exchange on Europe tends to advance 
in a formidable degree; mercantile transaction 
are hampered, the price of gold rises rapidly 
exports decrease, imports are enhanced i 
price, many houses will be forced to stop, an 
foreign commodities will become wnusuall 
scarce. ed 
“Tf Mexico would avert the threatenin 
danger, her manufacturers should take warn 
ing in time, and hasten to adopt, at any cost 
such improvements and perfected appliance 
as shall enable them to ameliorate the qualit 
of their products; agriculture should be er 
couraged ; immigration, so often promised, bu 
in vain, should be promoted by Congress; an 
capitalists should turn their attention from si! 
ver to other mining interests less subject t 
depreciation—such as gold, platinum, quick 
Sil}cj, copper, iron, lead, and coal.” — ss 
ay advice here offered was no less sincer 
th Primds,sound; for the proprietor and edi 
tomprises pf the very journal from which w 
rammar, ar.4- Bablot, has since visited Ney 
eography, etablished extensive relations fo 


the plans proposed. For the-efficient con 
of such an enterprise he had a favorable or 
portunity of preparing, while acting as com 
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missioner from the Mexican Government to the 
Centennial Exhibition at Philadelphia. 

At this exhibition, among the manufactures 
exhibited by Mexicans may be mentioned: 
Ohemicals in considerable variety, but for the 
most part unknown to commerce; dye-stutts ; 
essences, perfumery, etc.; earthenware, includ- 
ing an admirable collection of vases after the 
Aztec, Egyptian, and Chinese styles; glassware, 
furniture, etc. Some very good specimens of 
woolens were displayed, as also cotton fabrics, 
both of which are manufactured in sufficient 
quantities to meet the entire demand for home 
consumption. Owing to the peculiar forma- 
tion of the country, Mexico is almost destitute 
of navigable rivers; but that very peculiarity 
renders the countless streams eminently avail- 
able for power, and there are numbers of fac- 
tories, some of which are very extensive, es- 
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tablished in various parts of the republic. 
There is a silk-factory in Puebla, and seri- 
culture is steadily increasing in the States of 
Oajaca, Guerrero, Michoacan, and Colima. 
This is not an entirely new industry for the 
Mexicans: Miguel Hidalgo, the first hero of 
Mexican independence, instructed the people 
of Guanajuato, at the beginning of the present 
century, in the art of rearing the silkworm 
and cultivating the mulberry-tree. 

In the department of agriculture little, if 
any, progress has been made in the republic 
since the arrival of the early Spanish colonists; 
tillage is performed regularly, but in the most 
laborious manner, and-with the rudest appli- 
ances, save in a very few instances, where 
modern implements have been introduced. 

One of the chief cultivated products is maize, 
which thrives in all parts of the country, yield- 
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ing quite frequently three, and at times even 
four, crops annually. Wheat gives an increase 
of about sixty-fold, and rice some forty-six- 
fold; but all these are only produced in pro- 
portion to the demand for home consump- 
tion. 

To the cultivation of the export staples 
more attention has been paid within the past 
few years. These commodities, as already ob- 
served, are tobacco, coffee, sugar, and the hene- 
ee plant (Agave Americana), from which 

isal-hemp is prepared. 

* Tobaceo is regarded as one of the most im- 
portant agricultural products of Mexico; it is 
grown in Vera Oruz, Chiapas, Puebla, Jalisco, 
Oolima, and Yucatan; but the finest is that 
of Vera Cruz, where both climate and soil are 
similar to those of Cuba, and the labor is 

nainly performed by Cuban immigrants. The 


tobacco exported in 1878 was of the value of 
$182,984.75. 

Coffee, though a comparatively new article 
of export for Mexico, none having been sent 
out of the republic—and, indeed, very little 
grown—before 1869, is now taking the prece- 
dence among the staples shipped to foreign 
countries, especially from the State of Vera 
Cruz. This commodity, likely to become so 
intimately connected with the future commer- 
cial prosperity of Mexico, has recently been 
made the subject of a special study by Mr. 
John W. Foster, United States minister to 
that country, who says: ‘ 


It may be an unknown fact to many Americans 
that, at our very doors, in Mexico, our neighboring 


“republic, there exists the agricultural capacity to 


roduce all the coffee that can be consumed in the 
United States, and of a quality equal to the best 
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grown in any country. Mexico, it is true, is export- 
ing very little coffee, and scarcely figures in the cof- 
fee-producing countries, but its capacity and adapta- 
bility for its production have been tested by more 
than fifty years of successful cultivation. 


The culture of the sugar-cane is largely car- 
ried on inthe States of Vera Cruz, Jalisco, 
Morelos, Yucatan, and Puebla, and in general 
under favorable circumstances, the processes 
and implements in use being in most cases iden- 
tical with those of the best-conducted Cuban 
plantations. In some of these last the annual 
yield amounts to 2,500,000 pounds of sugar, 
and some 1,500,000 pounds of molasses. Until 
1875 the whole of the sugar manufactured in 
the republic was required for home consump- 
tion. Some very good samples were exhibited 
at Philadelphia. 

The great staple of Yucatan, henequen, is a 
species of Agave, the strong, white, lustrous 
fibres of which are said to be superior to any 
other material for ropes and cordage of every 
species, and especially for ships’ cables, owing to 
their slowness to yield to the effects of moisture. 

The following extract from a report recent- 
ly published in Mérida, the capital of Yucatan, 
and from an official report of 1876, will serve 
to give an idea of the importance of the hene- 
quen industry : 

During the year from July, 1875, to June, 1876, 
Yucatan produced 22,000,000 pounds of henequen 
fibre, the arger part of which (say 18,000,000 pounds) 
was exported in the shape of hemp to New York, 
London, and New Orleans, and the rest was sent 
manufactured to Cuba and the Mexican ports. 

Taking 114 pound of fibre as the average yearly 
production of each henequen plant, there would be 
at the present time more than 18,000,000 plants under 
cultivation—keeping in operation over 420 scrap- 
ing-wheels, moved by 229 steam-engines with a 
total of 1,733 horse-power, and 80 wheels moved by 
animal power. 

Each seraping-wheel cleans daily, on an average, 
800 pounds of fibre; so the 450 wheels now estab- 
lished work but 163 days in the year, 

Taking 280 as the number of working-days in the 
year, these 450 wheels could clean $8,000,000 pounds 
of fibre ; and, as a two-horse power can easily move 
one scraping-wheel, it is obvious that there is al- 


ready in Yucatan motive power sufficient to work 


866 wheels, which, during 280 days a year, would 
clean 72,000,000 pounds of fibre. 

To reach this great increase of production, and to 
take advantage of all the steam-power already avail- 
able in the State, Yucatan would require to have 
some 58,000,000 plants, or about three times the 
quantity at present under cultivation. 


From the figures given below, it will be 
seen that the production of henequen has 
doubled in the course of four years; and the 
immense number of plants set during the last 
year warrants the assumption that this progres- 
sive increase will not stop, and that, with the 
addition of 400 scrapers to the machinery now 
in use, Yucatan will export 44,000,000 pounds 
of fibre in 1880, and 72,000,000 pounds in 


ml 
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72,000,000 pounds in 1883, and taking intc 
consideration the system generally followec 
of planting 72 plants in each mecate (of 57¢ 
square varas, or 484 square yards), there are 
250,000 mecates under elaboration, and 550,. 
000 under culture. 

The capital invested in the henequen indus 
try may be estimated as follows: 


250,000 mecates under elaboration, at $5 each..... $1,250,001 


550,000 mecates under culture, at $3.50... 1,925,001 
IMachinoryc taint inaigiiann acts wpree’ansts 600,001 
Buildings. 2%, co. ow vies 458,00! 
Workmen’s wages 600,00: 
DGD US atau oxis oie e aioe te riak biel oiaaaiecie sinieriibia 114,001 
Rolling and live stock, ete : 200,00 

Total,\<: sss snes wine Ge sped Me oentetera iar eter abies $5,147,00! 


The annual expenditure in the culture anc 
elaboration at present is as follows: 


Cleaning of 800,000 mecates, at 123¢ cents.........+ $100,00! 
Elaboration of 22,000,000 pounds of fibre (the prod- 
uct of 250,000 mecates), at 114 cent per pound... 275,00 
Incident. expenses s avistsoiejsisiacsis.:<inisfelsie(srain's:sieidiarel sta 50,00 
TOtADs arois Seleta:o:6:0°5 a's oielsia SEAM atea SAtaweN ONTO aT ER $425,00! 


This total, divided by 22,000,000 pounds 
gives’ $0.0198 per pound, or 48} cents per arro 
ba of 25 pounds, 

If, then, the arroba of henequen were sok 
at 50 cents, it would only cover the expense 
of cultivation and elaboration; if at 624 cents 
it would leave an annual profit of 24 per cent 
on the capital invested ; if at '75 cents, a profi 
of 7 per cent.; at 874 cents, a profit of 94 pe 
cent. : 

Statements of the shipping movements a 
the various Mexican ports, and general rail 
way statistics, will be found in the volumes o 
the Annuat Oyotopmpra for 1874 and 1875. 

The following are extracts from the addres 
delivered by President Lerdo at the openings 
of the second session of the eighth Congres: 
aes United States of Mexico, on April 1 
1876: 


In internal affairs, there is to be lamented the fac 
that the ae peace in certain localities has been dis 
turbed. his occurred just when it was possible t 
assure the public that the bands existing in Micho 
acan for a year past were destroyed to such an ex 
tent that the events in other places have not beet 
sufficient up to the present time to revive them, 

With some exceptions, the same persons whi 
have already taken part in various other disturb 
ances of the public order figure among the revolu 
tionists. Neither laws of amnesty for past acts, no 
the full enjoyment of social rights and guarantees 
nor even the kindness with which they have fre 
phe been treated, have been sufficient to restrait 
: em from seeking to place themselves above th 

aws. 

The Government has not only a strict duty to per 
form in combating the rebellion under all circum 
stances, but it has also a firm conviction that th 
time has passed in which those who appealed to th 
force of arms could prevail, a conviction in favor i 
respecting the laws being now general, as also th 
good disposition of the laboring and respectabl 
citizens, who know how to appreciate the ben 
of peace obtained through the enjoyment of a j 
liberty. With the efficient aid of the represe 
of the people and the codperation of t 
authorities, it will be possible in a shor 
urbances, as has b 
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done in certain places, by the discipline, the valor, 
and loyalty of the national army, which has given 
so many proofs of its republican virtues. 

The Executive has demonstrated his desire to 
use as little as possible the power which Congress 
thought proper to concede to him. In regard to 
supplying men for the army, far from its increase, he 
resolved upon its diminution, and had commenced 
to carry it into effect when the insurrection of the 
Sierra of Oaxaca occurred, which was developed 
from ineidental causes. In respect to public ex- 
penses, notwithstanding their considerable increase 
in order to combat the revolutionists of Michoacan 
during one year, by means of strict economy the 
idea of new contributions was not entertained until 
circumstances made the imposition of a tax inevi- 
table, which it was sought to make just in its basis 
and in the manner of collecting it. 

The words italicized in the foregcing ad- 
dress embody the first official announcement 
to Congress of the commencement of the 
revolution which was to terminate in the over- 
throw of Sefior Lerdo’s Administration. 

During the greater part of 1875 the State 
of Michoacan had been 
kept in unceasing tur- 
moil by armed bands of 
self-styled revolutionists, 
who, in the name of re- 
ligion, offered open op- 
position to the estab- 
lished Government. For 
the suppression of these 
movements, President 
Lerdo petitioned Con- 
gress in May of the same 
year for powers extraor- 
dinary, which were then 
granted, and afterward 
extended. The opposition 
organs, however, pro- 
tested against the grant- 
ing of the powers ex- 
traordinary, alleging that 
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the Supreme Court, and especially the mem- 
bers of the then existing Congress, all of whom 
having been returned at the June and July 
elections in 1875; provided for the organiza- 
tion of a provisional government, and stated 
the general-in-chief of the regenerating armies 
to be Porfirio Diaz, who was at that time in 
Brownsville, Texas. General Porfirio Diaz, it 
will be remembered, had been a candidate for 
the presidency against Juarez in 1867, and 
again against Juarez and Lerdo in 1871, This 
time he received a plurality of the popular 
vote, but Congress deciding in favor of Juarez, 
Diaz appealed to arms, and was at the head of 
a revolution at the-time of the death of the 
former, in July, 1872. Sefior Lerdo, as Chief- 
Justice of the Supreme Court, then succeeded 
to the presidency, ad interim, issued a general 
amnesty, and convoked Congress. The revolu- 
tionists laid down their arms at once, and Con- 
gress ordered a presidential election, which, 


3 
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the real end to which 
they were to be applied 
was the securing a favor- 
able issue at the con- 
gressional elections to take place in June and 
July (1875). The elections resulting in a Gov- 
ernment triumph, that circumstance was pro- 
claimed by the opposition party as confirmatory 
of their charges. 

Toward the end of the year General Esco- 
bedo was sent to the troubled State, with 
forces which would have enabled him soon to 
suppress the revolts and restore perfect order 

ind peace, had not events of a graver character 
transpired elsewhere to necessitate his being 
ecalled. Late in January, 1876, the journals 
: the capital published a revolutionary pro- 
gramme, which had been proclaimed on the 
th of that month, at Tuxtepec, a small moun- 
in-town of the State of Oajaca. This plan 
wroclaimed the Constitution of 1857, with all 


‘e not in league with the Church revolution- 
ists of Michoacan. It repudiated the authority 

President Lerdo, his ministers, the judges of 
on VoL, xv.—85 A 


s amendments, thus showing that its authors — 
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Diaz offering no opposition, resulted in favor 
of Lerdo. 

Shortly after the plan of Tuxtepec another 
was published, bearing the signature of Gen- 
eral Porfirio Diaz, and proclaimed by General 
Donato Guerra, one of those chiefs who had 
distinguished themselves in the Revolution of 
1871-72. In this plan, similar in all other re- 
spects to that of Tuxtepec, was omitted the 
article assigning the command-in-chief of the 
revolutionary forces to General Diaz. Several — 
other chiefs proclaimed plans in rapid succes- 
sion, all of whom assigned as the reason for 
commencing the revolution before the presi- 
dential elections had begun that Lerdo was 


determined to resort to fraud and official press- _ 


ure tosecure his reélection, and by armed force 
render opposition hopeless. 

The plan of Tuxtepec was seconded by all 
the mountain-towns of the State of Oajac 
The rebels raised an army, marched into t 


am 


ba! 


ny 


_ to scrutinize the returns. z 
_ The presidential elections took place then, 
as usual, in July, and the Congressional Oom- 
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lowlands, and captured the capital of the State 
with little trouble. Here their number was 
increased by the addition of three hundred Fed- 
eral. troops and six hundred National Guards, 
who, after being defeated, joined them. The 
Governor and a few of his officers made their 
escape, but only succeeded in taking with them 
a very small force. The Federal Government 
immediately ordered General Ignacio Alatorre, 
one of the ablest of Mexican officers, to Oajaca ; 
martial law was declared, and the constitu- 
tional Governor appointed a civil and military 
commander. 

By the middle of March the States of Sonora, 
Jalisco, Aguas Calientes, Zacatecas, Durango, 
Guanajuato, Michoacan, Mexico,. Puebla, Tlax- 
cala, Oajaca, and the Church revolutionists of 
Michoacan, had signified assent to the plan ; 
and martial law had been proclaimed in Oajaca, 
Jalisco, Michoacan, and Tlaxcala. 

The principal alleged causes of dissatisfac- 
tion with the Lerdo Administration were: 

Official interference with the Federal, State, and 
municipal elections. 

The reélection of Lerdo, as resulting from the in- 
terference alluded to. 


Repeated extraordinary contributions and loans 
upon real and personal property. 


To remedy which alleged grievances, the 
plan of Tuxtepec proposed the following re- 
forms : 

1. Free suffrage, and absolute non-interference in 
the elections, on the part of the Government or of 
any of its subordinate officers. 

2, No reélection of any public functionary under 
any circumstances. 

8. No extraordinary contributions or loans to the 
Government. 


It should here be observed that, the amount 
appropriated for war expenses in 1876 ($11,- 
000,000) having proved too small, the President 
called a meeting of the principal capitalists of 
the capital and requested a loan of $500,000 ; 
this being refused, Sefior Lerdo determined to 


levy a special tax of one per cent. on all capi- 


tal exceeding $25,000, and on all property 
valued at more than $25,000, and one-half per 
cent. on property and capital less than $25,000 
and more than $5,000. The decree was issued 
on the 6th of March, and included the whole 
republic. Here was a new departure and a 
bold one. Heretofore revenues had been raised 
by taxes on capital, rents, incomes, imports, 
and exports, but real estate had always been 
exempt. No Government had hitherto dared 
to tax the hactendas and lands of the large 
proprietors. : , 

The method prescribed by the Mexican Oon- 


stitution for electing the President of the Re- 


public is, in general, similar to that followed 
in the United States, save that at the time of 
counting the vote a committee of five mem- 
bers is appointed from the national Congress 
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mittee, having completed its labors, made it 
report to Congress to the effect that Lerdo ha 
received 7,536 of the 8,288 votes cast in th 
republic, and was in consequence elected ¢ 
constitutional President for the period to en 
on November 30, 1880. | 

Meantime, General Diaz, who had taken th 
field early in the year, and gained several ac 
vantages over the Federal troops up to th 
time of the proclamation of Lerdo’s reéle 
tion, pushed on thenceforward determinate] 
toward the capital, and achieved a decisiy 
victory over the Government troops comman¢ 
ed by Antillon, near Huamantla. Soon afte: 
ward, on November 26th, Lerdo, accompanie 
by his cabinet and an escort of cavalry, evact 
ated the capital, and, after a short stay in Guel 
rero, gained the seaport of Sihuatanejo, an 
proceeded thence in a coasting-vessel to Acs 
pulco, to meet the Panama steamer soon to ca 
there on its way southward from San Francisc 

Before President Lerdo evacuated the cit 
of Mexico, however, Sefior Iglesias, up to thi 
time Chief-Justice of the Supreme Court, pr 
nounced, issuing at Salamanca, State of Guan: 
juato, a manifesto, under date of October 2: 
1876, to the effect that, in truth, there ha 
been no legal election for President in the r 
public, and consequently that, in accordanc 
with the provisions of the Constitution, hi 
being ex-officio Vice-President, should be it 
stalled in place of Lerdo, whose period of o: 
fice had expired, and who, not having bee 
constitutionally reélected, should retire. 

On the same day as his manifiesto, Ivlesis 
put forth a plan, the more prominent poin 
of reform proposed in which are as follows: 

Non-reélection of the President for the period in 
esas following that of his incumbency in o 

ce, 

Complete liberty in the next elections, with tl 
express understanding that neither Iglesias nor ar 
of his cabinet officers would be candidates. 

Equalization of the revenues, estimates, and ou 
lays of public funds, throughout the country. 

Reorganization of the National Guard, and also | 
the regular army. 

A profound respect for individual guarantees, an 
the acknowledged rights of man. . ~ 

Special inviolability of the liberty of the press, an 
the suppression of subsidized newspapers. 

Enforcement of the laws of personal protectic 
under the Constitution. 

Obedience to the decrees of judicial tribunals 
and also the complete independence of the judici 
power. 

Development of the Department of Public h 
struction, especially the section of elementary edi 
cation, on the principles of free schools and oblig 
tory attendance. E 

The development of interior improvements, esp: 
cially building new lines of railroads. tid td 

_ Faithful observance of treaties existing with fo 
eign nations, i 


we 
For a time after Iglesias had issued his man 


Jiesto and declared hostilities against the Gor 
ernment, Diaz feigned submission to the sel 


styled de jure President ; but, after the dow 


fall and flight of Lerdo, he turned his arn 
against the originator of the plan of Sal 
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ea, and forced him too to seek refuge in flight 
from the country. 

Diaz (Porrreio), a Mexican soldier and 
statesman, President of the Mexican Republic, 
was born on September 15, 1830, in Oajaca, 
in the Institute of Science and Arts of which 
city he completed his education. He studied 
law rather as a brilliant accessory to his other 
acquirements than with the idea of attaining 
distinction in the forum. 

In 1847 he joined the National Guard and 
was elected sub-lieutenant, and after the Guada- 
lupe Hidalgo peace treaty he became lieuten- 
ant, and studied military science under Com- 
mandant Uréa until 1852, when he was made 
captain of artillery. After the triumph of the 
party that called Santa Anna to the dictature, 
Diaz, in a fit of discouragement, quitted the 
army, to devote his attention to the study and 
practice of jurisprudence. 

At the outbreak of the 
revolution provoked by 
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Next proceeding to the capital, he succes- 
sively declined the command of the garrison and 
the portfolio of war tendered to him by Pres- 
ident Juarez; but, after the flight of the Gov- 
ernment, he was constrained to accept the 
command-in-chief of the army, though on con- 
dition that he should be relieved after a short 
period, he apprehending that his youthfulness 
might give rise to embarrassing jealousies. 

Leaving the Government installed at San 
Luis Potosi, he marched southward, and, in 
November, 1863, invested with full power for 
the administration and defense of the eastern 
States, took up his position between Puebla 
and Oajaca, the centre of his future opera- 
tions. During the remainder of the period of 


intervention, he constituted the main stay of 
the republican cause, through an uninterrupted 
series of difficulties and hardships; and, with 


the plan of Ayutla in 


1855, he again issued 


from retirement to the 


command of a battalion, 
and the post of political 
chief of the district of 
Ixtlan, in Oajaca, where 
he distinguished himself 
by his zeal as a patriot, 
and his consummate skill 
in organizing troops, spite 
of innumerable difticul- 
ties. Such were the per- 


severing energy and in- 
domitable courage dis- 
played by him in the suc- 
ceeding encounters with 
the reactionary troops, 
that early in May, 1860, 
he had achieved the com- 
plete pacification of the 
rebellious State of Oajaca, having been suc- 
cessively promoted to the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel and colonel. 

The following year. he was elected deputy 
to Congress; he was, however, present at the 
May session only ; for in June he again took 
the field, joining the division led by General 
Gonzalez Ortega against the reactionary chief- 
tain Marquez, the Panther of the South, and 
obtaining over the latter such a splendid vic- 
tory as to elicit the admiration of his superior, 

0 petitioned Government for the rank of 
general for Diaz. 

But new and yet brighter laurels awaited the 
youthful general in the trying period of the 
itervention. At the head of a band of war- 
iors from Oajaca he.was the first to oppose 
e arms of the invader, and aided in deciding 
e victory of May 5, 1862. Shortly afterward 
was appointed Governor and military com- 
ant of the State of Vera Cruz, but was 
e long, at his own earnest entreaty, trans- 
to the army of operations. 


MAZATLAN, 


an effective force that never exceeded 5,000, 
including all arms, composed of troops for the 
most part ill-armed and ill-munitioned, and 
with insufficient means of support, he stemmed 
and turned the tide of invasion. Besieged in 
Oajaca, he was forced to capitulate in Febru- 
ary, 1865; retained a prisoner in Puebla, he 
escaped in ' the following September; after the 
lapse of another twelvemonth, he again led 
the army of the East, now barely 900 strong, 
to victory at Miahuatlan, routing a thoroughly- 

equipped army of double that number; he re- 


captured Puebla on April 2, 1867, and contin-_ 


ued his triumph until the surrender of the 
capital to the patriot forces, June 21st of the 
same year. 

After the final Eenainiction of the repub- 
lic throughout the country, Diaz, modestly de- 
clining (for the second time) the post of Min- 
ister of War, and other proffered honors, 
withdrew, another Cincinnatus, to the peaceful 
and tranquil retirement of big estate (la N oria) 
in Oajaca. _. 
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In the election of October, 1867, Diaz was 
an unsuccessful candidate against Juarez for 
the presidency of the republic; and in the 
revolutions which successively marked the five 
years immediately following, he and his parti- 
sans were the chief actors. It was during that 
interval that Diaz paid a short visit to the 
United States. He again came forward as 
candidate against Juarez in 1871, but with no 
better fortune than before. After the death 
of the Indian President, Diaz offered no oppo- 
sition to the candidacy of Lerdo; nor did any 
warlike movement on his part interyene be- 
tween that time and the publication, in 1876, 
of the plan of Tuxtepec, and the beginning of 
the revolution which ended in the flight of 
Lerdo and Iglesias from the republic, and as- 
sumption of the supreme power by General 
* Portirio Diaz. 

MICHIGAN. The following is a summary 
exhibit of the financial transactions of the 


STATE SEAL OF MICHIGAN, 


State Treasury during the fiscal twelve months 
closing on September 80, 1876: 


Gross receipts into State Treasury.......... - $1,744,406 29 


Balance in Treasury October 1, 1875.......... 1,229,106 50 

Total for period....... a se Sc dt $2,973,512 79 
Gross expenditures during same time........ 1,909,507 49 
Falatice September 80, 1876..:...0550...00.2. ~ $1,064,005 30 


Decrease of balance during year 
As stated above, the gross Treasury receipts 


$165,101 20 


B Viet Oru a cle siesin es Strasoee Meanie tiecoe aes $1,744,406 29 
This covers the price of State swamp-land ex- 
ate in the construction of swamp-land 
State roads, being not cash................. 84,445 67 
Leaving for net cash receipts during the pe- 
iy oag goue Secieenis feteisteietelae ofa Bid Sonuae ++ $1,709,960 62 
Of cash there was received asnot =~ ; 
TOVONUOG: 5. cc cascete toes sees. $031,560 63 
And from refunding and reim- i 
bursements....... AS poonoate - 80,585 80 562,145 98 
Leaving for net cash receipts from legitimate __ 
"sources of reyenue............... seceeeees $1,147,814 69 


tee eee -e 


‘Miscellaneous...............+- 
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The equalization of assessments of proper 
which takes place every five years, was mat 
by the State Board of Equalization this ye 


with the following result: 

Assessed Equalized 

COLE NETS Valuation. Valuation. 
AACONG’ tssaxe, stereo Genscan ne $2,644,545 03 $1,950,000 0¢ 
Alle@an'e vecicels ceece cicine 8,559,802 00 13,000,000 0¢ 
AIPONAcc cscs le wececilsecie 1,986,000 00 1,500,000 0¢ 
JAM Eri yet ete cle estisiseisie 908,883 41 900,000 0¢ 
IBSVa gay, cineclia copies Seine 675,466 00 800,000 0¢ 
BAITY jan Soe chee eee 4,630,823 00 10,000,000 0¢ 
Bayes eee 228 Giese cere 8,186,768 05 7,000,000 0¢ 
Benzies sa. vases osldseromels 578,823 00 550,000 0¢ 
BSrrienanc on ks'e spares wearer 6,276,136 00 16,025,000 0¢ 
SSPANCH ante ne 'ctetlere eae B35 4,635,755 00 17,500,000 0¢ 
Calhoun Fe: 1s tes acters 7,990,380 00 24,000,000 0¢ 
C888 Ace. aceipiet oe ele 4,552,836 00 15,000,000 0¢ 
Charlovoix.cas ance cnr here 438,329 00 450,000 0( 
Cheboygan. 1,347,275 00 1,200,000. 0¢ 
Chippewa. 810,840 00 800,000 0( 
Clare etuseke se 1,842,387 61 1,000,000 06 
Olinton iiss es aeliesieemiest 4,404,359 00 9,500,000 0¢ 

Crawford). -iiiga- nee ve cle Attached to Kalkaska, 
Cltasctcmet orice eee 990,337 ° 89 800,000 O¢ 
WAatOne cscs cae sepieceriae 6,640,076 00 11,150,000 0( 
FEMME GES foie cessaie s eieieisle sole 871,172 57 800,000 0( 
Geneseey a FF. osic:cn0c00:0 0s, 6,355,549 00 16,850,000 0¢ 
Gladwin pesceerenec se 849,379 00 $00,000 0¢ 
Grand Traverse.......... 1,617,714 00 1,500,000 06 
Gratiot ge. i< cis. SosusueS 2,813,188 00 2,500,000 Of 
HRilis Gales Fe eee isissis,.-0 6,849,062 00 20,025,000 06 
Houghton 2 s.csteapien ss 1,392,328 00 1,100,000 06 
HUron .jc-on'eie stele sie eres 1,568,670 00 2,500,000 0¢ 
Ung ham). tiara set ewirenis,< 6,747,143 00 13,000,000 06 
Tonia 8 eee. 4,204,142 00 | 14,000,000 oF 
TLOSC04 oc. pao eejacsieeh's 1,144,312 00 1,000,000 O¢ 
MBAHOllAy.. cise naeeameciene 1,724,504 00 1,600,000 OC 
Isledhoyal teenies. eeensis Part of Keweenaw. 100,000 0¢ 
JACKBODG «aide icteetie ees 9,460,490 00 26,250,000. 0 
Kialama7Z002\, ac <aw=saia acelee 8,738,545 00 28,000,000 06 
KaIkRSKa. eto c teas gpice 2,658,051 00 1,500,000 Of 
ronticeat case sen eset. 19,407,162 00 31,000,000. 0¢ 
967,89T 45 800,000 0 


Midland iui eee 


Monroe. 26S Sas yatethe ok 


Presque iste: 23222 22 


Roscommon.......... Bias Al 
Saginaw......... Pe ort 
NanilaC een ashen arte SBR Ie 


Bchoolerafts ste. Sotesseet 
Shiawassee............-3 
St. Clair, S65 Masai scasteps 
St. Josephi vi: ot ecscseh es 
"Puscolasjey ded vac abe ol 
Van Burenjecs ear tase. 
Washtenaw......... 
Wayne iiiciericces os 


$874,841 


1,416,701 80 
8,699,457 00 
575,884 09 
11,419,747 00 
. 7,098,841 00 
833,642 00 
6,360,165 00 
1,458,492 19 
103,501 00 
8,061,123 50 
1,181,608 90 
2,629,187 00 
1,863,319 83 
899,692 00 
1,262,220 35 
4,819,235 00 
4,294,979 00 
Attached to 
8,412,245 00 
2,415,062 00 
9,635,773 00 
1,680,201 00 
788,962 51 
942,977 00 
1,845,456 00 
Attached to 


651,759 00 
5,308,328 00 


925,998 65 
789,259 00. 
8,085,072 00 
3,109,686 00 
832,649 10 
2,632,764 00 
4,601,025 00 
8,302,436 00 


2,160,790 00 | 


9,094,453 00 
~ 10,827,545 00 


3 ...| 103,568,242 00 — 
Wexford.........+..-++-/ 1,295,545 89 | 


1,000,000. 0¢ 
6,250,000. 0¢ 
600,000 O¢ 
27,000,000. 0¢ 
14,000,000 0¢ 
800,000. 0 
14,050,000. 0¢ 
2,000,000. 0¢ 
109,000 0¢ 
4,000,000 01 
2,000,000 0¢ 


9,500,000 Of 
4,500,000 Of 
Alpena. 
4,000,000 06 
2,200,000 06 
26,250,000 0¢ 


2,500,000 OC 
800,000 06 
700,000 06 

2,000,000 06 

Alcona, 


750,000. OC 
16,000,000 0 
_ 8,050,000 0¢ 
$00,000 0¢ 
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The following is the valuation of the several 
State institutions : 


PREV OMPRV Se let sees eee Naisie s aicisle ec siels'b os asace $483,500 
PTIGH GUM ALS CONC POs 1a 5 aan clase ste elcln ein .nisieersie Sie, sini 252,300 
NOMA EMCEE fers este cielciecisieyisicisseicjcis'eieic s sites ois 62,700 
State Public SChooli ou, sacs ccc ceeds ce cseooaas. 158,380 
[Institution for Deaf, Dumb, and Blind.....:...... 438,000 
Michigan Insane Asylam....0..5.5.-0-ceeeccses 1,405,280 
Hastern Insane Asylum.......:.......eseeeeeeeee 220,000 
RELORUMMOROUI ts icls ciel ce's\ciale:« hi cletdleies.e sie attlsiaicleias 245,840 
House of Correction at Ionia..............0205 20s 111,000 
Stes tss DMSO Manse ere cl ctieieiuelsis + cleje eine» tisie s/eie «en's 539,000 

SMe reel eteecratotel a tse, ose 6,2 bi ayark.sr (staves Rie sian oe Se 8 $3,910,500 


The State bonded debt was reduced during 
the year $53,000, and during the four preced- 
ing years $851,142.81. Of this amount $389,- 
142.81 were matured bonds, and $462,000 
bonds not matured, which were taken up in 
advance on payment of a premium of $6,043.45. 
[he cash remaining in the Treasury applicable 
0 the payment of the bonded debt was $485,- 
168.82. Deducting this from the existing 
bonded debt leaves $906,980.99. The trust- 
fund debt of the State is as follows: 


PIEMALYPOROOL TUNG o.5% cess sone civcasicteeienss $2,259,282 01 
Five per cent. primary-school fund............ 299,676 59 
EV PAV ORSTOY MING of.%0 ee ai(n'b do bios elalseniare ois wae 6 844,855 78 
Agricultural College fund............-...0005 118,827 68 
Normal School fund...... “= peGsgencoEeteaenee 58,301 32 
Railroad and other deposits.................55 3,403 33 

BOOMER csisis <ielvidleteliels cciesjeie(eleinoeiveciecs $3,079,846 71 


The lands now belonging to the State are: 


Acres. 


PrimearyasCHOOL IANGS.. 2.65 cece. case ve teiceee ns 869,919.18 
Primary-school indemnity. ............+seceeee 49,178.29 
Primary-school forfeited...........ccccececeeces 25,699.11 
Agvicititural College oi. 5'5.s. ck le ceeceeeeces 162,400.84 
Agricultural College forfeited..............0.00- 2,398.40 
BARES SIERRA ai Acs oi to; clotaie s v:e.0:cje)siatnje.cie sie! cie'e 1,315.63 
Balt-SPrINGOrteltEd vey .\ct. slat percsiccisecicisieeicaee 280 00 
PASM AUS SMMEC cic cah ce ieiclslc  disic.y c\e'eie Steiwieiasiajereicte 680.00 
Pied AER EOTEO MEAG alo Ecc es) pialilqo a0 oi4 o1010.015.0:6 810.506 1,080.00 
PMIVERHIGY Haass celts vs oe ce SR AROADAGHOOB TT. 200.00 
LJ miversitytorieitediKs. Go \s's'.. cicislececseececses 98.25 
NermaleSehool forfeited: .6s5ii so. ceca siieew ane 160.00 
Internal UAPrOVEMeNt ../.%.5 66... seciceeceescces 880.31 
Asset (received in settlement of claims)...... .. 8,850.90 
SOY ANIA a UMMM nec e P ple claceinss « tcsie sjacnidrs aya\e-0.0 2,405,017.93 
WHIP UMOGHINIGY. «oc. cl sciscle eee esis tere eanns 46,718.12 © 
SUTBTE TM MORLE EGG Weta dcls dieloreis o vie bcleisjevesinsieieriy 8,868.00 
Nghealeaere deme cr istsionies Uwe sc ties scoctaien sieiavivic 8,073,289.91 


In the Insane Asylum, at Kalamazoo, there 
were, on September 30th, 618 inmates, an in- 
crease within two years of 1387. Weekly cost 
of support per patient, $4.87. Number of in- 
sane in the State according to reports of Su- 
perintendent of the Poor, 1,193. A new asy- 
um at Pontiac is in course of construction, and 
will be nearly or quite ready for reception of 
patients within a year. 

‘The State Public School, at Coldwater, con- 
structed to furnish homes and education for 
children who are objects of bounty, has re- 
ceived since it was opened 412 children, of 
whom 255 still remain. The most of these 

ere taken from the poor-houses of the State. 

aces are found for these in private families 
rapidly as opportunities offer. 

‘he State Reform School for Juvenile Of- 

nders, at Lansing, is reported as in a very 

etory condition. Governor Bagley, in 

ng message, reports it as a Reform 


School in fact: ‘The bars and iron doors have 
disappeared, the high fence that walled it in is 
kindling-wood. And the results are, no cor- 
poral punishment, no escapes since its open- 
ing, less destruction of State property, a gen- 
eral tone of comfort and cheerfulness in all its 
surroundings, and a brighter, better look on 
the faces of the boys. The general outfit of 
the school is greatly improved. The table and 
furnishing, the clothing, etc., are better than 
heretofore, and all tend toward lifting this 
institution out of the prison-mire, and on to 
the higher plane of a school.” Average num- 
ber in the school, 230; average age when re- 
ceived, thirteen and a half years. The Board 
of Control recommend that boys over eight 
may be received from their parents without 
commitment, and that the limit of confinement 


be fixed at eighteen instead of twenty-one, as * 


at present. 


In the provision made by the State regarding 
vagrant, neglected, and dependent children, through 
the State Public School, and for criminal children 
through the Reform School, it has followed the old 
idea of institutional life; but by far the wisest, most 
economical, natural, and humane of all its endeavors 
in this direction is the work being done by the 
county agents of the State Board of Charities, under 
the law of 1873 and 1875, The duties of the county 
agents are, to investigate the case of every child ar- 
rested for crime, and to advise with fhe magistrates 
as to the disposition to be made of it, to visit chil- 
dren adopted or indentured from the Public or Re- 
form School, to procure homes for children, and 
generally to keep watch and ward over these waits 
who seem to be deserted by every one but the State. 
They have attended to 252 cases of arrests for crime— 
224 boys and 28 Lec were disposed of as fol- 
lows: 182 were discharged under suspended sen- 
tence and returned to parents or guardians, 57 were 
sent to the Reform School, 11 were sent to the House 
of Correction, and two were fined. ‘The average age 
of children arrested was twelve and three-fourths 
years ; 86 are reported as having lost fathers, and 57 
as having no mother. Of the 182 discharged, 12 
were sent to the State Public School, six to poor- 
houses, and homes were found for six. The children 
for whom homes were found from the State Public 
School—117 in number—have all been visited and 
their situation reported upon to the school. The 
total expense of this work up to September 30, 1876, 
was $474.45. In addition to these formal duties re- 
quired by law, they have been of incalculable ser- 
vice in preventing crime, preserving peace in fami- 
lies, restraining cruelty, and in many other ways, 
If the work of these agents was to be estimated 
by simply dollars and cents, the amount of money 
saved the State by keeping boys out of institutions 
would be found to be very large. 


The following are the statistics for the year 
relating to primary schools: 


Governor Bagley says: 


1,004 
5,834 
§ 50 
$28 78 
Number of children between ages of five an 
twenty years aie 459,847 
Tnoreasé for the yearn. cc sece cece cecea seen 10,666 
Whole number of children that attended school 
GUTING The VAT. 66 ccsc0s.cciccdsccvesceecse 344,956 


Average number of months schools were 
PAU IMwe es yess nai tia 6. 0 adic wi viv dela vielelsve,cecese 


during the. year...........:2s.s0008 
Paid for books for district libraries 
Number of volumes in district libraries 
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Number of school-houses,..-..--.++-seeseeeee 5,661 

Number of pupils who can be seated........-. 426,611 

Value of school-houses and lots.......+-+-++++ $9,257,094 

Number of graded schools....-..+++++see+eeee 299 
« “ qualified teachers employed, males. 8,548 
“ “ “i “ be females. 9,281 


Total wages of teachers for the year, males.... $787,775 63 
“ bce 4 e + females.. 1,238,949 36 
Number of volumes added to town libraries ; 


during the year......+--+++++-+- asdee seevee 5,115 
Whole number of volumes in town libraries... 58,875 
Number of new districts organized............ 140 
Number of private or select schools in the 

BERG. cog aon se cibeletetahetetere piatatnns otra late orate arate 170 
Number attending private or select schools, as 

near as may be known......-. pa sdoRaseade 8,008 
Money on hand September 6, 1875, belonging 

to the several districts.............+++es-+- $598,505 71 
Two-mill. tax..5 5 5c0n sas « pe Seesinele 512,889 32 
Received from primary-school fund.... 220,896 27 


From tuition of non-resident scholars......... 
District taxes for all purposes...........--.+.- 


35,466 96 
2,261,119 55 


Raised from all other sources aca Roct 249,239 35 
Total resources for the year..........-...-.0 4,067,801 68 
Paid male-teachers....252..06J0 secerccsesie . 786,886 15 
Paid female teachers........cssereseceeesnces 1,228,816 95 
Paid for building and repairs...........-....- 451,426 49 
Paid on bonded indebtedness......-.-.-..+-25 869,780 20. 
Paid for all other purposes..............20... 620,949 84 
Amount on hand September 4, 1876........... 609,296 17 
Total expenditures for the year, including 

AMONG ONAN 12. cinctnt rete ncelo eis laisions 4,067,801 68 
Bonded debts of the districts September 4, 

AST Biwi iano cauids assem conte deupiccbie asad 1,558,584 45 
Total indebtedness of districts September 4, 

TSCM ee oeset dR Beas tose Shred Bie Banrcraerers 1,672,710 92 


The number of pupils in the Asylum for 
the Deaf, Dumb, and Blind, is: Mutes, 178; 
blind, 42: total, 220. Oost per head of main- 
taining them, $177.33. Very few are reported 
in the State as needing such an institution who 
have not been gathered in here. 

The State-prison is reported as greatly over- 
crowded. Number confined at end of the year, 
835 ; increase within the year, 47. Of those 
received within the year 77 per cent. were in- 
temperate. The State-prison is more than self- 
supporting, the net earnings for the last two 
years being about $20,000. 

The report of the Board of Commissioners 
on Charitable, Penal, Pauper, and Reformatory 
Institutions estimated the number of persons 
receiving aid or wholly supported by the State 
and counties to be as follows: 


In county poor-houses....... quasad SRS. wba gua ICS 5.882 
Temporarily relieved outside............... eisieieieisis 85,240 
State Public School............. SSL Oe, 11 ae "255 
PNSy lum TOM IisAwO. =... eee cease kien gee steestels 1,016 
Institutions for Mutes and Blind........ tr Poe "250 
Harper Hospital, Detroit......... Pihialels niwrotaw ats bieiblate : 51 
Detroit House of Correction........... sible aifoiaislaince ate 2,836 
State-prison, Jackson....... alciara syed wsonszaie yonder 13094 
Reform School...... ab SA OC SoM Baer oan Met: a "330 
Oomhty jailstizac. nse e eee eee ae Ook 7,256 

Motalicecpacstiask vatiss Nc Qhacenee so eere 54,210 

saab » BA) 


In estimating the cost ‘of supporting these 
persons, it is assumed that the State-prison 
and House of Correction aye self-supporting. 
Expenses of other support: 


relief. 


255,579 23 
12,646 61 
122.600 64 
42,500 00 
26.235 88 
28,408 49 


Toa ereee wiv eeesessseceneves 725,168 00 


$237,197 20 
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The cost of maintaining jails for the year is 
estimated at $102,767.60. The condition of 
jails is said to be wretched beyond description, 
though not exceptional as compared with those 
of other States. A large majority of the pris- 
oners are innocent in point of law, nothing, as 
yet, having been proved against them; they 
are accused only; they are forced into the so- 
ciety of hardened criminals. The promiscuous 
association of all classes of accused prisoners, 
with no possible employment or occupation, is 
declared to be demoralizing in a high degree, 
and the question is asked: “If the State, while 
it has a right to punish, has no. right to con- 
taminate, may not the prisoner claim protec- 
tion from such contamination, and especially 
if he be innocent, as nearly all in jails are in 
point of law, may he not claim of the State 
protection from the criminal contagion to 
which the jail system exposes him? If he is 
but accused of wrong, shall he be placed in 
circumstances where nothing tends to repress 
crime, but all instrumentalities are active to 
generate it? Accused persons are, in fact, 
held by the State as but hostages for justice. 
The State has no right to impair the security, 
no right to take an innocent man and expose 
him to such damage that, after having failed 
to make out a case against him, it returns him 
to society a worse man actually than he would 
have appeared if simply guilty of the accusa- 
tion against him.” 

The gross amount of taxation levied in the 
State for all purposes is estimated by Governor 
Bagley at $15,000,000. The indebtedness of 
the incorporated cities is $6,584,590.48. No 
report is made of other municipal indebted- 
ness. The following reference is made in the 
message of the retiring Governor to the liquor- 
traffic of the State: 


The law of 1875 providing for the regulation and 
taxation of the liquor-traffic has been in operation 
nearly two years. It was the purpose of the friends 
of this act not only to regulate but to restrain the 
traffic in strong drink that had grown to be, under 
other laws, the greatest evil of the day. For the 
purpose of ascertaining what has been accomplished 
under it, I addressed the treasurer of each county, 
asking for full details of the operation of the law in 
their respective counties. <A tabulated statement of 
the replies, together with a report made by the Au- 
ditor-General for 1875, by the same officers, is pub- 
lished herewith. The information is somewhat in- 
complete, but is probably as near correct as could be 
expected. ‘ bred 

In 1875 the number assessed, as reported to me, 
was 4,974. Of these, 4,215 pad the tax, amounting 
to $461,462.92, It is altogether probable that those 
who have not paid have retired from the business. 
In 1876 the number assessed was 4,553. Of these, 
8,385 are reported as having paid the tax, amounting 
to $384,387. The collectors of internal revenue re- 
port the number of persons assessed in 176 by the 
General Government as dealers in liquors as 5,388, 
but this includes druggists, who, as arule, are not 
assessed under the State law; while in 1874 the 
number assessed was 6,444, showing a decrease of 
1,106 in two years. It is evident, therefore, tha 
act of 1875 has decreased the number of places 
liquor is sold very largely. As many of the pe 


ave retired from the business, am 
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have been assessed for periods less than a year, I es- 
timate from the reports that there are about 4,000 
places for the sale of liquors in that State. 

The official reports of the police-officers of the 

cities of Detroit, Grand Rapids, Hast Saginaw, and 
Jackson, report 3,974 arrests for drunkenness in 
1874, 3,232 in 1875, and 2,228 for 1876. This de- 
crease of drunkenness; and of places where human- 
ity is made barter of and dollars traded for degrada- 
tion, must be gratifying to every citizen. 
The reports show very generally that behind this 
law there stands a public sentiment that says, En- 
foreé it. There are counties, however, as shown by 
the reports of 1876, in which it has not been proper- 
ly enforced, This is notably the case in Bay, Hough- 
ton, Ingham, Jackson, Kent, Lapeer, Marquette, St. 
Clair, Saginaw, and Wayne Counties. Some of the 
officers whose business it is to enforce the law have 
lost sight of the restrictive and restraining idea 
underlying it, and, rather than close up the business, 
have fostered it by accepting monthly payments on 
account. I find this system in vogue quite exten- 
sively. There is no time fixed in the law for the 
collection by the sheriff, or for return of warrant by 
him. I suggest, therefore, that the law be amended, 
giving the Treasurer a certain specified number ot 
days in which he may receive the tax, giving to the 
sheriff not exceeding thirty days in which to collect, 
and five days additional in which to make his return, 
When his return is made, he should be required to 
furnish a copy of it to the prosecuting attorney of 
the county, whose duty it should be to commence 
proceedings at once in all cases where the tax has 
not been paid. 


The general business of the State was great- 
ly depressed during the whole year. In the 
lumber-regions it was especially dull, though 
mills were kept in operation to an extent that 
decreased steadily the stock of lumber remain- 
ing on hand at the places of manufacture and 
at points of storage. The iron and copper 
interests were characterized by no activity. 
Report of production for taxation—copper, 
15,164 tons; iron, 739,645 tons. In the manu- 
facture of salt it was different. The report of 
inspection for the year shows the following 
result: 


Hine salt, barrels: 5. 62s cee sae soc cssiecece 1,402,410 
Packers salt. barrels, oss siete sonic ceiccce 14,233 
BOMMSAl DATTOIS. 2. 5 a5 00.055 cjoeicaiesbeiness 24,418 
Second quality, barrels................005 21,668 

PRGA, Ms a's Collec Ghte ope ale cia cisislecieranra 1,462,729 


This would amount in bushels to 7,313,645, 
an increase of 1,904,320 bushels or 380,864 bar- 
rels over the preceding year. The manufacturers 

_ were pretty effectually united in a combination, 
and nearly all the salt sold passed through the 
hands of an association which allowed on re- 

-Geiving it a certain price, and sold in its dis- 

-eretion. The amount in the hands of the asso- 

ciation at the end of the year was very large. 

_ In fish-culture since December 1, 1874, the 

State has expended $23,057.20. Of white-fish, 

12,400,000 have been placed in the waters of 

the State; of salmon, 1,470,000; of lake-trout, 

150,000: The results thus far are very satis- 

factory. Salmon are occasionally caught, and 
ee se finely. A large stock of eggs of sal- 
and white-fish is on hand and_ being 
shed in the Detroit and Pokagon hatcheries. 

respect to education, as there was no 
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session of the Legislature, there is little to re- 
port beyond the usual statistics of the primary 
schools. The State University had its usual 
prosperity, modified somewhat by the very 
determined opposition of a portion of the 
“regular”? medical profession, growing out of 
the establishment of an homeopathic school. 
This diminished the attendance of medical 
students somewhat, but not so greatly as was 
anticipated. The two medical schools had no 
connection whatever, except that. students in 
the new school were admitted to some of the 
lectures in the old. Thé@ Agricultural College 
had a year of prosperity, with the exception 
of the accidental destruction of one of the dor- 
mitories by fire. Number of students, 166; 
number graduated, 17. The college held in 
January a series of six institutes in different 
parts of the State, which were largely attended 
by farmers, and at which papers were dis- 
cussed. About one-half of these were pre- 
sented by farmers. The State Normal School 
was attended by 722 students, an increase of 
236 in two years. Its condition under the 
management of Principal Estabrook is in every 
respect prosperous. The statistics of primary 
schools, so far as yet received, are the follow- 
ing: 

Number of children between ages of five and twenty. 457,785 


ce attending public schools... +». 843,947 

Me of school-houses.......-..- 5,91T 

oY of sittings in school-houses, «+ 419,662 

en OL EACHELA, CMMPlOY CGS. ..)<1-/-/.s,0/es.cisi'ae +. s10.0/a 12,900 

Value of school-buildings and grounds........ $9,882,270 00 

Total school expenditure for the year......... 4,128,707 00 

Indebtedness of school-districts.............. 1,674,175 00 
Annual income from primary-school fund held 

DYMS LACS ersectetcetisiais © o cefaicts etd aitiafole ste vetsloniors 214,360 83 


A convention of the Republican party of 
Michigan, to appoint delegates to the Republi- 
can National Convention at Cincinnati, was 
held at Grand Rapids on May 10th. The fol- 
lowing delegates at large were chosen: Henry 
P. Baldwin, William A. Howard, Silas 8. Tyler, 
and Jonathan J. Woodman. 

The following resolutions were adopted by 
the convention: 


We, the Republicans of Michigan, in convention 
assembled, in this Centennial year of the nation’s 
lite, reiterate our firm and abiding faith in the prin- 
ciples of the Republican party as enunciated in for- 
mer national platforms, while we point with pride to 
the party’s glorious reccrd of grand achievements 
in behalf of freedom, equal rights, and good govern- 
ment. We exult in the reflection that from the day 
of the party’s organization within the borders of 
this State to the present time the people ot Michi- 
gan have attested their steadfast fealty to the party’s 
true views and purposes. In the unbroken line of 
Republican victories we recognize the fact that no 
past achievements or declaration of principles, how- 
ever just and patriotic, will deserve or can alone se- 


cure success without candidates of known ability, — 


integrity, stability, and character. Therefore— 
Resolved, That the delegates this day chosen to 
represent us in the forthcoming National Conven- 
tion be requested to act in the convention with har- 
mony and as much unity among themselves as is 
possible; that they extend all proper courtesy to 
other delegations, and treat with deference the ae 
ions of those representing States less reliably | 
publican than our own; but under no possible 
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cumstances may they yield anything of Republican 
principle. While we are willing to waive personal 
preferences, our delegates must never consent to com- 
mit Republican principles to any standard-bearer of 
doubtful position, or to one who does not, in his 
own character, afford an assurance of practical econ- 
omy, honesty, and purity, in all matters of admin- 
istration. 


The convention of the Democratic party, to 
appoint delegates to the Democratic National 
Convention at St. Louis, assembled at Lan- 
sing, on May 24th. A majority and a minority 
report were made by the Committee on Reso- 
lutions. The majority report was adopted by 
a vote of 157 to 70. The report was as fol- 
lows: 


The Democrats of Michigan in convention as- 
sembled, considering that, by a departure from the 
principles on which our nation was formed, the 
Government of the country is being changed from a 
Federal Union of States to a centralized oligarchy ; 
that the powers and trusts conferred by law, instead 
of being used for the benefit of the whole people, 
are used by officials for their private and personal 
benefit ; and with a view, so far as is in our power, 
of correcting these evils, declare that we recog- 
nize the following as principles held by the constit- 


if 
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5. That while political parties are necessary agen- 
cies in administering the Government, yet the love 
of party should always be subordinate to patriotism, 
and if unfit persons are nominated such action is 
not binding. 

6. That no party deserves success at the polls ex- 
cept upon the basis of unselfish devotion to the best 
good of the whole people. 

7. Leaving details to legislators, we reassert that 
coin is the only money recognized by the traditions 
of the Democratic party as warranted by the Con- 
stitution. . 

8. That when a party has been in power so long 
that the principal part of its office-holders have be- 
come corrupt, it is impossible to obtain genuine re- 
form within the party. . 

y, We recommend to all local Democratic con- 
ventions to place in nomination such men only as 
are known to be honest, capable, and efficient men, 
who have the contidence of the community, and 
who, if elected, will strive to lessen the burden of 
taxation on the people. 

10. That we have confidence that our delegates to 
the National Convention will support only those 
who are proper representatives of the foregoing 
principles, and we leave them free to exercise their 
discretion as to the choice of men best fitted to bring 
about thorough reform in the administration of our 
national affairs; that in the interest of pure govern~ 
ment outraged, free institutions imperiled, and to 
redeem the American name 
from the stigma attached to 
it by the corruptions of the 
party in power, we cordially 
invite the codperation of all 
honest men, irrespective of 
former party affiliations. 


The Republican Conven- 


tion to nominate candi- 


dates for State offices as- 


sembled at Lansing, on 


August 3d. The following 


nominations were made: 


For Governor, O. M. Cros- 


NEW STATE CAPITOL AT LANSING. 


uency we represent, and we personally pled - 
selves to labor for their gener! Banas a ae 

1. That the officers under our system of govern- 
ment have and should exercise only such powers as 
are conferred upon them by law, and these should 
be used only for the good of the whole people, with- 
out reference to party. a : 

2. We utterly repudiate the idea that there can be 
any spoils of office for victors in an honest adminis- 
tration of the Government. 

3. We repudiate the idea that candidates have a 
right to manipulate conventions and thrust them- 
selves into nomination. 

4, That the use of money to influence elections is 
demoralizing to the people, and any candidate who 
will seek b the use of money to influence nomi- 
nations or elections is unworthy of support. 


well; Lieutenant-Govern- 
or, Alonzo Sessions; Sec- 
retary of State, E. G. Hol- 
den; State Treasurer, W. 
B. McOreery ; Auditor- 
General, Ralph Ely; Land- 
Commissioner’s Office, B. 
F. Partridge; Attorney- 
General, Otto Kirchner ; 
Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, H. 8. Tarbell. 
The resolutions adopted 
were substantially as fol- 
lows: 


The first affirms allegiance and fidelity to the dec= 
larations of principles and the nominees of the Re-~ 
ublican National Convention, and declares that the: 
etters of acceptance of the candidates are a sure 
guarantee that the party’s record in the future, as in’ 
the past, will be distinguished for the preservation 
of the Union, faithfunless of its financial engage- 
ments, protection to all in the equality of civil and 
political rights, and a prompt and efficient reform 
in the Government service. ve ide 
The second resolution declares that the history! 
of the party appeals to the patriotism of to-day ; 
that, with a Treasury exhausted in 1861, it created 
unlimited financial credit; that, with eleven States’ 
defying the national authority and a gigantic rebel+ 
lion inaugurated, it boldly met the crisis with a pa- 
triotism and energy unequaled in history; that, 


tained in every 
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with the rebellion closed and the Union saved, it 
amazed the world by its masterly management ot its 
disbanded armies, and in the exhibition of an un- 
heard-of amnesty ; that it gave to a race liberty and 
citizenship; that the magnitude of the national 
debt it has reduced in nine years nearly one-fourth ; 
that it has steadily lessened the burden of taxation ; 
that its record is its character, and it proudly points 
to it as a sure guarantee of future fidelity to its 
trusts. 

The third resolution invites the codperation and 
support of all fair-minded and patriotic men in se- 
curing the election of our candidates, and the con- 
tinued ascendency of our principles, until the civil 
and political rights of every citizen, native or foreign 
born, black or white, shall be respected and main- 
y part of the Union. 

The fourth declares that the able, honest, and 
faithful administration of our State affairs by our 
present State officials entitles them to the gratitude 
of the people, and that the record of their adminis- 
tration, with that of their Republican predecessors, 
cannot fail to challenge the admiration of all fair- 
minded men. 

The fifth is as follows: ‘‘ We present to the elec- 
tors of the State the ticket this day nominated, and 
earnestly commend each name thereon as worthy 
of the united and hearty support of the people of 
this Commonwealth.” 


The Democratic Convention to nominate 
candidates for State officers was held in De- 
troit on August 9th. It nominated the fol- 
lowing ticket: 

Governor, W. L. Webber; Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, Julius Houseman; Secretary of State, 
George H. House; Treasurer, J. G. Parkhurst ; 
Auditor, General F. M. Holloway ; Commis- 
sioner of the Land-Office, 0. W. Green; Su- 


perintendent of Public Instruction, Zelotus - 


Truesdell. 

The following platform was adopted : 

1. The Democracy of Michigan, in convention 
assembled, affirm their abiding faith in the tradi- 


tional principles of the Democratic party, namely : 
Strict construction of the Federal Constitution; 


local self-government; the strict responsibility ot 


public officials to the people ; hostility to sumptuary 
aws and to undue protection, by Federal legislation, 


_ of special and local interests. 


| 


» 
; 


; 
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2. We declare that the supreme object of political 
action at the present time is to bring about sucha 


reform in pee administration as shall remove 
t 


from office the men and the party whose corruptions 
have dishonored the republic at home, and disgraced 
it in the sight of foreign nations, and shall restore 
to the people under a. Democratic Administration 
a just, honest, economical, and constitutional goy= 


ernment. 


3. In the declaration of principles adopted by the 
National Democratic Convention at St. Louis, we 
recognize a just and explicit statement of Democratic 
principles, and an unanswerable presentation of the 


necessity of reform in the administration of public 
_ affairs, and we hereby declare our unqualified assent 
_ to the same. 7. 

4, The Democracy of Michigan demand in our 


blic servants, both State and national, honest 
apability and fidelity, as guarantees of good gov- 
ernment, and in our national standard-bearers, as 
sl] as in the candidates for State offices nominated 
by this convention, we recognize men who possess 
preéminently these qualifications, and we pledge 
hem our cordial support to the end that, in their 
iumphant election, may be inaugurated the reforms 
manded by the people and so essential to the 

tence of good government itself. , 
re declare our devotion to the Federal Consti- 
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tution, with all its amendments, and insist that it is 
the paramount duty of every State government to 
protect in the enjoyment of all their rights all law- 
abiding citizens, of whatever nationality or color, 
and to bring to conviction and punishment all per- 
sons guilty of the violation of the laws. 


At the general election, held in November, 
the following was the result: 


PRESIDENT, 
Hayes a al aes Srele a: ahears evsfelaieletelarerelstarelerste 166,901 
Milden (Dem ocratic).<cceh aes dacs ee 141,695 
Cooper (Greenback)... 5y.ccn decode aesceeee 9,060 
Sulu (Vemperance)i sn cesescs cache eee T6T 
Anti-Secret. Society 2 tava, . sca. eee cea T 
Republican plurality...2............005 25,306 
GOVERNOR, 
Charles: M.. Croswellis ct caches ¢ aaaeueten aes 165,926 
pWilllianarda Webber svaccce se tinct econ ee 142,492 
L. Sparks (Greenback).....3.....sseceeeeee 8,297 
A. Wiliams (Temperance)...............-. 870 
CroswellByplurality7..cccesmsseaene sen. 23,434 


The following were the other State officers 
chosen on the Republican ticket: Secretary 
of State, E. D. G. Holden; State Treasurer, 
William B. McCreery ; Auditor-General, Ralph 
Ely ; Attorney-General, Otto Kirchner ; Com- 
missioner of the State Land-Office, B. F. Par- 
tridge; Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
H. 8. Tarbell; member of State Board of Edu- 
cation, Witter J. Baxter, 

The following is the vote for members of 
Congress : 

FIRST DISTRICT. 


No. of Votes. _Plurality. 
Williams (Democratic).......... 14,471 2,054 
Duffield (Republican). ........... 12,417 Boo 
. Ruehle (Greenback)........./... 1,736 
SECOND DISTRICT. 
Willetts (Republican)............ 19,211 2187 
Robinson (Democratic).......... 17,024 Ohat 
Granger (Greenback)............ 506 Genk: 
THIRD DISTRICT. 
McGowan (Republican)...2...... 19,876 2,653 
Livermore (Democratic). -» 17,228 Piste 
Thomas (Greenback)... . 1,025 5 
FOURTH DISTRICT. 
Keightley (Republican)......... 18,716 2,386 
Chamberlain (Democratic and 
GQreenbaek) goad: SFinndees cs 16,830 ne 
Beattering dns. verss deseo eelsie. 6 at 
FIFTH DISTRICT. 
Stone (Republican).............. 21,908 3,362 
Harris (Democratic and Green- 
ahs ACE) oR sista ofe wake elsietbthie aiaie.e 18,546 
SCablering acces sch lela c cy Race 50 
SIXTH DISTRICT, 
Brewer (Republican)............ 1,741 
Durand (Democratic)... sit ame 
Scattering iesi.ctisiec hos case 
SEVENTH DISTRICT. 
Conger (Republican)............ 15,818 2,641 | 
Chadwick (Democratic).......... 138,177 Soom 
Whiting (Greenback)............ 239 : 
EIGHTH DISTRICT. J : 
Ellsworth (Republican).......... 16,098 838 
Potter (Democratic) ............ 15,760 eT 
: NINTH DISTRICT, sae 
Hubbell (Republican)............ 18,224 5,568 
Kilbourne (Democratic and Green- — ; . 
back), 3.22.0: Bipicts 5 cidde aeaeeictee 12,656 coon 


At the same election three amendments to 
the constitution were voted upon: 1, St: 


Pe kig 
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ing out the provision in the constitution which 
prohibits licensing the sale of liquors, which 
has been in force twenty-five years. Adopted— 
yes, 60,639; no, 52,561. 2, Allowing consti- 
tutional amendments to be voted upon in the 
spring. Adopted—yes, 52,306; no, 21,984. 
3. Increasing salaries of circuit judges from 
$1,500 to $2,500. Defeated—yes, 65,371; 
no, 65,966. 

At the Centennial Exhibition at Philadel- 
phia the State was represented very satisfac- 
torily—the exhibition being under the general 
management of a board consisting of the Goy- 
ernor, and Messrs. M. I. Mills, J. J. Woodman, 
H. Fralich, and J. A. Hubbell. The following 
persons had charge of different departments: 
Educational, D. ©. Jacokes; Mineral, 8. 
Brady; Agricultural and Pomological, OC. E. 
Inglefritz.. The Michigan building was con- 
structed entirely of Michigan wood, slate, and 
stone, and was a good specimen of neat and 
substantial architecture, constructed for com- 
fortable occupation. The number of Michigan 
visitors registered there was over 31,000. The 
exhibits made by the board consisted of 1,200 
varieties of woods and shrubs, 210 varieties 
of grasses sent by the Agricultural College, 
540 samples of wool, 500 specimens of grains 
and seeds, 475 specimens of iron, copper, and 
gypsum, 40 of salt and salt-brine, many sam- 
ples of building-stone and slate, 370 archswo- 
logical specimens illustrative of prehistoric 
ages, 475 specimens of fruit. Of the show of 
fruit, Mr. Landreth, the Superintendent of the 
Agricultural Department of the Exposition, 
says: “It at all times exceeded that of any 
other State, and in the aggregate more than 
doubled the quantity sent from any other 
State, while the variety and quality were unex- 
ampled. The display of fruit alone was of in- 
calculable value as a means of directing the 
thoughtful to the resources of Michigan.” 

MICROMETER-TELESCOPE. The port- 
able micrometer for finding distances, invented 
by Rogers, is an adaptation of the divided- 
object-glass principle originated by Dolland. 
This method of determining distances has been 
used in astronomical observations, and large 
instruments on this principle have been in use 
for some time; but a portable micrometer, for 
use on shipboard or in land and harbor sur- 
veys, is a new and valuable idea. The Rogers 
micrometer has considerable advantages over 
the Roehon micrometer, the only smaller in- 
strument of the kind before used, being more 
compact and manageable, and much more ac- 
curate. By a new arrangement of the slides 
and micrometer-screw, the compact form is 
obtained, which is convenient enough for use 
in a ship, boat, or on horseback. ‘The read- 
ings are taken by combining the number in- 
dicated on a revolving micrometer-head in 


_ front of the object-glass, and the number in- 


dicated on a sliding scale, Each instrument 
is provided with both an ordinary eye-piece 
magnifying fourteen diameters, and an invert- 
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ing eye-piece magnifying ten diameters. The ~ 


corrected zero-reading, the number of microm- 
eter-divisions, and the value in seconds of the 
are of each division, can be determined at any 
time by brief calculations. The index-correc- 
tion, or the difference between the indicated 
zero-reading and the absolute reading, must be 
applied in all observations. The angle, sub- 
tended by a vertical object, can be directly 
noted in terms of the micrometer-divisions. 
The height of an object being known, its 
distance is found by multiplying the height 
into the cotangent of the angle it subtends 
(formula: d = h x —,). 
angles in terms of the micrometer-divisions 
may be made into a table for each instru- 
ment for the sake of convenience. By means 
of three or more spars of known height set 
up on the shore, a complete harbor-survey can 
be made of a harbor with the micrometer. 
Among the various uses to which this inesti- 
mable instrument can be applied are: to sur- 
vey an anchorage; to find the position of a ves- 
sel in reference to a lighthouse; to observe 
the relative positions of ships in a fleet; and 
to observe whether a pursuing or fleeing vessel 
is losing or gaining ground. ; 
MILMAN, Rossrt, Bishop of Calcutta, born 
in 1816 ; died March 15, 1876. After receiving 
an education at Westminster School and Exeter 
College, Oxford, he was ordained in 1839, and 
was, successively, Curate of Winwick, North- 
amptonshire; Vicar of Chaddleworth, Berks; 
Vicar of Lambourne, Berks; and Vicar of 
Great Marlow, Bucks. In 1867 he was conse- 
crated Bishop of Calcutta, in succession to Dr. 


The values of all — 


Cotton, who was drowned in India, in Octo- © 


ber, 1866. He was the author of the following 
works: ‘The Life of Tasso” (2 vols., 1848), 
“Qonversion of Pomerania,” ‘Love of the 
Atonement,” “ Meditations on Confirmation,” 
‘“ Voices of the Harvest,” and “The Way 
through the Desert; or, the Caravan” (1850). 
MINNESOTA. The State of Minnesota has 
a Bureau of Statistics, under the charge of 
Commissioner J. B. Phillips. The labor of ob- 
taining returns and making up the annual re- 
port necessarily keeps the statistics about one 
year behind, those for 1875 being made up in 
1876. According to the last report, the prod- 
ae of the leading grains in 1875 was as fol- 
OWS: 


GRAINS. Acres. Bushels. ‘ 
Wiheat Lan 43h geen. 1,692,501 28,980,885 
Oats os shew ec ae eee 401,744 13,641,328 
Dork. .6s.acns cee 298,614 “T'165968 


The number of acres sown in 1876 was: 


wheat, 1,860,421; oats, 482,745; corn, 301,315. 
The wheat-crop of this year was compara-_ 


tively a failure, the yield scarcely exceeding 
eight bushels to the acre, while the average of 
other years has been over 17 bushels. In 1875 
the product of butter was 12,029,372 pounds; 
cheese, 1,009,999 pounds. Great interest has 
been taken in tree-planting, and over 10,000,- 


oa 
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000 trees have been planted in groves, and a 
large number by waysides and about dwellings. 

The total valuation of taxable property in 
the State, as determined by the Board of 
Equalization, for the year 1876, was $218,850,- 
744, a decrease of $4,999 from that of 1875. 
The State tax is two mills on the dollar, and 
the average rate of taxation throughout the 
State for all purposes is 1} per cent. The 
receipts of the State Treasury, for the year 
ending November 30th, were $1,151,649.79, in- 
cluding a balance of $130,245.29 on hand \at 
the beginning of the year. The disbursements 
amounted to $1,035,385.50, leaving an unex- 
pended balance of $116,264.29. A suit brought 
against the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railroad Company, to determine the amount 
due the State in lieu of taxes, resulted in the 
recovery of about $50,000. - The total amount 
paid by the railroads of the State in taxes on 
their gross earnings, in 1875, is $181,559. 
There are now 1,984 miles of railroad in opera- 
tion in the State. The only addition made this 
year was about 30 miles of the Worthington & 
Sioux Falls road, from Worthington to Luverne. 
The following table presents the important 
railroad statistics of the year: 


Passen- Gross 

RAILROADS, Tonnage. gers. Earnings. 
Chic., Mil. & St. Paul, R. D....| 154,228) 145,288) $645,589 
Chic., Mil. & St. Paul, H.& D.| 24,055; 18,510 63,750 
Chic., Mil. & St. Paul, I. & M.) 282,642) 120,805 725,823 

Chic., Dubuque & Minnesota..| 95,975 6,000 25,55. 
Central Minnesota............ 21,963 6,900 46,030 
Lake Superior & Mississippi...| 285,898) 59,776) 566,479 
Minneapolis & St. Louis....... 45,614, 40,709 141,360 
Norther Pacifio ss) iiii.i. la 86,759} 25,489 476,232 
St. Paul & Sioux City......... 225,795) 67,287 623,740 
_ Sioux City & 8t. Paul......... 118,969} 18,255) 169,028 
8t. Paul & Pacific, main line...) 186, 196 230,540 624,023 
St. Paul & Pacitic, branch... af 84, 307 191, 996 882,022 
St. P., Stillwater &Taylor’s Falls) .......) .....-. 79,879 
Southern ea tee sentgeneeS 198,868| 55,226 691,557 
Winona & St. Peter........... 289,631 129,678 641,929 
Winona, Mank. « “North Ulm.. 0,840) 16,233 4,189 
SWiGBE IW ISCOTIBII, 6: 40.5\</01010,0;010 0:0 78, 105 39, 003 93,673 
Mata sds ces otc dseied esis 2,079,568 1,168 169 1,072 $6,000,968 


The total operating expenses of these roads 
during the year were $4,182,140, leaving the 
carnings over operating expenses $1, 798, 424, 

The number of insurance companies doing 
business in the State is 86; total assets, $94, 
023,234.41; liabilities, $68,791,025.79. Only 
two of these companies were or reanized i in the 

‘State. The total amount paid by citizens of 
the State for insurance, in 1875, was $1,027,- 
699.67; losses paid in the State for the same 
" year, $499, 862.12. 

ane penal and charitable institutions of the 

“State have all been built up in the last ten 

years. The amount expended for buildings is 
ie follows: 


PSUHEOPUISOMs Sata te seca trees ene dees $202,227 86 

1 % MPR OA SUI Peis ios asain Siaisis o's ot 6 476,969 00 
4 gy Deaf and Dumb and Blind Asylum. . 142,500 00 

+ ELE UI Ste ee 9,350 00 
ei PPRRETOTI. BEHOO sooo s cols. fe cieid's Sine oonie 75,200 00 

‘ 228,931 52 


eee e eee 


Les $1,285,178 88 
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The expense of supporting the State-prison 
during the past year was $39,406.78, while its 
earnings amounted to $18,158.87, leaving $21,- 
247.91 as the net cost to the State, “There 
were 166 inmates at the end of the year, and 
the average number was 1533. 

The number of patients in the Insane Asylum 
at the beginning of the year was 484; admit- 
ted during the year, 353; discharged, 157; 
number remaining at the end of the year, 530. 

The number of pupils at the Institution for 
the Deaf, Dumb and Blind, during the year, was 
125, of whom 103 were in the deaf and dumb 
and 22 in the blind department. The amount 
asked for the support of the institution in 1877 
is $28,000, and an appropriation of $40,000 is 
called for to complete the buildings. 

The Reform School had 189 inmates at the 
close of the year. 

An Inebriate Asylum has been organized, and 
a farm of 160 acres purchased at Rochester for 
the sum of $9,000, on which buildings are to 
be speedily erected. 

The Home for Soldiers’ Orphans contained 
59 inmates at the end of the year. 

The whole number of school-districts in the 
State is 3,581; number of school-houses, 3,119; 
value of school-houses, $2,763,464; number of 
scholars enrolled, 151,866. The permanent 
school-fund of the State is $3,390,000, and 
there are school-lands enough, if sold at prices 
equal to those heretofore obtained, to swell it. 
to $26,000,000. The State has three normal 
schools: one at Winona, with an average at- 
tendance during the year of 302; one at Man- 
kato, with an attendance of 140; and one at St. 
Cloud, with 165. The State University is in a 
flourishing condition, and had about 300 stu- 
dents during the year. 

The eighteenth annual session of the Legis- 
lature began on the 4th of January, and came 
to a close on the 6th of March. There were 
404 acts passed, a large portion of which re- 
lated to the powers and privileges of counties, 
towns, and cities, or were in amendment ot 
existing statutes. Very few acts were of any 
general interest or importance. Three amend- 
ments of the constitution were proposed. One 
of these changed Article IV., section 11, so as 
to give the Governor the power to veto sepa- 
rate items in appropriation bills without with- 
holding his approval from the rest. Another 
modified Article VI., section 8, so as to au- 
thorize the Governor to assign one or more 
judges of district courts to act on the supreme 
bench when all or a majority of the judges of 
the Supreme Court shall from any cause be 
disqualified from sitting in any case. The third 
affected Article X., section 5, and declared that 


each stockholder in a corporation should be 


“liable only for all unpaid installments on stock 
owned by him, or transferr ed for the purpose 
of defrauding creditors.” An act was passed 
conferring upon women twenty-one years of 
age and upward, who have resided in the 
United States one year, and in the State four 


3 
_ prison discipline, was abolished. 


_ punishment of adulteration or the sale of dan- 
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months, the right to “vote at elections for 
school officers and in matters pertaining to the 
management of schools.” Women so entitled 
to vote are also declared to be “ eligible to hold 
any office pertaining solely to the management 
of public schools.” An act providing for lim- 
ited divorce gives the district courts and courts 
of Common Pleas authority to decree separa- 
tion from bed and board forever or for a lim- 
ited time, on the complaint of a married 
woman, if she and her husband are inhabitants 
of the State, if the marriage was solemnized 
in the State, and the woman resides there 
when exhibiting her complaint, or if the mar- 
riage was solemnized elsewhere, but both par- 
ties have resided in the State one year, the 
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causes for which such separation can be de- 
creed being cruel and inhuman treatment by 
the husband, such conduct on his part as makes 
it unsafe or improper for the wife to cohabit 
with him, and abandonment by the husband 
and refusal or neglect to provide for the wife. 
An act was passed to regulate the storage of 
grain, providing for the rights of the owner to 
have his property kept separate, and to retain 
his control and ownership. Another act pro- 
vided for the creation of safety-funds by fire- 
insurance companies as security against losses 
by extraordinary contlagrations. Companies are 
authorized but not required to create guarantee- 
surplus funds and special-reserve funds out of 
the surplus of profits over and above ten per 
cent. of the capital stock. Once they have 
filed with the Insurance Commissioner an in- 
tention to create such funds, they cannot de- 
clare dividends of more than ten per cent. until 


_ the guarantee and special funds shall be equal 


to the whole capital stock. These funds must 
be invested as security against extraordinary 
losses. A general act was passed regulating 
the organization of mining and manufacturing 
companies. Solitary imprisonment, except for 
Pp Provision 
‘was made for the inspection of illuminating 
oils manufactured from petroleum, and for the 
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gerous compounds. Among the appropriations 
was one reimbursing counties for money paid 
out as bounties for the destruction of grass- 
hoppers, amounting in the aggregate to some 
$39,000. 

A convention of the Republicans of the State 
was held at St. Paul, on the 24th of May, for 
the purpose of choosing delegates to the Na- 
tional Convention of the party, and nominating 
candidates for presidential electors. Lieuten- 
ant-Governor Wakefield presided. Ex -Goy- 
ernor Alexander Ramsey was chosen to head 
the delegation to the National Convention, 
and ex-Governor Davis, ex-Governor Miller, 
General Edgerton, O. K. Kinsett, and L. Bo- 
gen, were nominated for electors. The fol- 
lowing platform was adopted : 


The Republicans of Minnesota hereby reaffirm 
those great principles of free government which 
were declared by the fathers of the republic one 
hundred years ago, and whose final triumph in our 
day has been consecrated by the sacrifices of the 
late war. We are in favor of the unity and consti- 
tutional rights of the States, and of every citizen 
thereof; the preservation of the great results achieved 
by the war, the grateful recognition of the service 
of defenders of the republic in the hour of its su- 
preme peril; thorough retrenchment and reform in 
every branch of public service; the fearless and un- 
compromising exposure of corruption and malfea- 
sance in office; pure, honest, and efficient govern- 
ment; the preservation untarnished of the national 
credit; hard money or its equivalent; paper con- 
vertible into coin; the education of every child 
within the borders of the republic, and a thorough 
system of common schools, absolutely free from sec- 
tarian or partisan bias. 

We believe the sublime mission of the Republican 

arty, in the spirit and language of the martyr Pres- 
ident, is that a government of the people, for the peo- 
ple, and by the people, should not perish from the 
earth; and therefore, without regard to past differ- 
ence or dead issues, we earnestly and cordially in- 
vite all who believe the administration of the Goy- 
ernment should not be confided to the men who 
through years of bloodshed strove to destroy it, and 
who seek an economical administration by thorough 
and capable officials, to unite with us in fraternal 
and considerate codperation for the accomplishment 
of these great ends. 

We emphatically condemn the treachery of every 
official who is faithless to his trust, and approve the 
injunction of President Grant, to “let no guilty 
man escape,’ and recognize a vigorous prosecution 
of all reforms which tend to purify the civil service 
and elevate the character of the Government as 
the supreme duty of the hour, 

The Republicans of Minnesota expect and demand 
of their delegates in the National Convention to 
support the candidate for the presidency whose 
character and history shall afford the strongest 

uarantee of his courage, ability, and zeal, to carry 
orward the great work of purification, until corrupt 
men and systems shall alike be discarded from the 
Government, 


The following additional resolution was 
adopted, with only three dissenting votes: 


Resolved, That we recognize in James G, Blaine, 
of Maine, a man of tried integrity, of uncompromis- 
ing loyalty, of commanding ability, both as a leader 
and a fearless, unfaltering advocate and defender of 
the principles which have preserved the Union, and. 
eres undying lustre to the party of which he is 
day the most admired representative, and we 
pleasure in recording the fact that he has Minneso 
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roud preference for the office of President of the 
Pnited States; and while we pledge ourselves to 
cordially support any pure Republican whom the 
Cincinnati Convention may nominate, we neverthe- 
less express it as our conviction that no other candi- 
date will develop the enthusiasm, or call out the 
number of votes that would be polled by the Ameri- 
ean people for the noble champion of their rights, 
their liberties, and their honor. 


The Democratic State Convention was held 
at St. Paul, on the 1st of June. Ten delegates 
were chosen to the National Convention at St. 
Louis, and Edmund Rice, J. F. Meagher, Jo- 
seph Capser, Richard A. Jones, and W. T. 
Bonnewell, were nominated for presidential 
electors. The following declarations were 
adopted as expressive of the principles and 
sentiments of the party in this State: 


1. We accept and will uphold the Constitution of 
the United States in all its parts. 

2. The powers of the Federal Government are 
limited by the Constitution, and should never be 
transcended. 

8. Union of the States is perpetual, and the right 
of local government in the several States is affirmed. 

4, The public credit should be maintained at any 

* and every cost. 

; 5. Gold and silver coin is the only legal tender 
contemplated by the Constitution, and resumption 
of specie payments, as soon as the business interests 
of the country will permit, is the only policy con- 
sistent with a high regard for the public faith. 

6. We reaffirm the unwavering position of the 
Democratic party that a tariff for protection is of the 
nature of class legislation, and is oppressive and 
unjust, and that a tariff for revenue is only admissi- 
ble when it is indispensable to provide means to de- 
fray the ordinary expenses of the Government, and 
to meet its obligations, 

7. Retrenchment in every branch of the Federal, 
State, and local Government is demanded, that the 
burden of taxation may be diminished. 

8. The peculation and appropriation of public 
funds to private or partisan uses merit, and should 
be visited by, prompt and severe penalties. 

9. The most rigid accountability should be exacted 
of all persons intrusted with the custody and dis- 
bursement of public funds, and the use of money in 
influencing votes should be punished as a flagrantly 
criminal offense. 

10. Public schools free to all. 

11. Equal and exact justice to all men; no partial 
legislation; no partial taxation. 

12. Reform in all departments of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, which can only be pe ear by the 
displacement from power of the Republican party. 

e arraign that political organization before the 
people as directly responsible for the demoralized 
and disgraceful condition of the public service, 
which brings shame to the face of every honest citi- 
zen; for shielding offenders from just and long-de- 
served punishment ; for contemptuous disregard of 
the plain provisions of the Constitution; for re- 

ers violations of the rights of States guaranteed 

' by that instrument; for the innumerable thieveries 

of Belknap, and most of the minor criminals; for 

ne decay and almost destruction of our commercial 
marine; for the inefficient state of our navy, upon 
 } which countless millions of the public money have 
been squandered; and for the absurd and vicious 

— legislation of the past fifteen years, which has un- 

_ settled values of all property, and has culminated in 

pression of business that has brought disaster 

in upon so many of our citizens. 

lly inviting the codperation of honest men 

hades of political opinion, we pledge the 

itic party of Minnesota to work unceasingly 


ratified by 47,302 votes in its favor to 4,426 — 


jected, 21,721 votes being cast for it, and 22,- 
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and earnestly for the overthrow of the dominant 
party, which by its acts of omission and commission 
has wrought so much dishonor and so many evils 
upon all classes of our countrymen. 


After considerable discussion, the following 
resolution was adopted by a vote of 120 to 74: 

Resolved, That in Governor Samuel J. Tilden we 
recognize the representative reformer of the times, 
and believe that his nomination for President will be 
the best course of the Democracy to secure the re- 
forms for which our party is earnestly striving, and 
which are so essential to the very life of our nation. 

The Prohibitionists of the State held a con- 
vention on the 7th of June, at St. Paul, and 
nominated candidates for presidential electors. 
A long series of resolutions was adopted, 
setting forth the evils of intemperance, and 
the corrupt influences of the liquor interest in 
politics, demanding retrenchment and econ- 
omy, and favoring woman-suffrage. The fol- 
lowing views were also expressed regarding 
financial questions: 

6. That it is the duty of the General Government 
to establish post-office savings-banks, similar to 
those of Great Britain, where laboring-men and 
women may deposit their surplus earnings without 
the danger of losing them. 

7. That it is the duty of Congress to repeal the act 
of January 14, 1875, promising a resumption of specie 
payments at a time when resumption will be prac- 
tically impossible, and that a true financial policy 
would induce Congress to set apart a portion of the 
specie derived from import duties for the gradual re- 
demption of greenbacks. 

8. The separation of the money of the Government 
from all banking institutions. The national Gov- 
ernment only should exercise the high prerogative 
of issuing paper-money, and that should be subject 
to prompt redemption.on demand, in gold and silver, 
the only equal standards of value recognized by the 
civilized world, 

At the election on the 7th of November 
there were 124,294 votes cast for presidential 
electors. Of these the Hayes and Wheeler tick- 
et received 72,962, Tilden and Hendricks 48,- 
799, Cooper and Cary 2,889, and Smith and 
Stewart 144. The Republican majority was 
21,630. The three members of Congress elected 
were all Republicans. In the Second District 
there was a ‘‘Greenback” candidate, who re- 
ceived 2,879 votes, the Republican candidate 
having 19,730, and the Democrat 14,990. The 
Legislature of 1877 consists of 26 Republicans 
and 15 Democrats in the Senate, and 77 Re- 
publicans and 29 Democrats in the House. 
This gives the Republicans a majority of 11 in 
the Senate, 48 in the House, and 59 on joint 
ballot. 

A yote was taken at the election on the 
three amendments to the constitution sub- 
mitted by the Legislature. That to section 11, 
Article LV., relating to the Governor’s veto,was 
against it; that to section 8, Article X., con- — 
cerning the liability of stockholders, was re- | 


803 against it; that to section 8, Article ' 
relating to an assignment of judges, was ra 
by a vote of 41,069 to 6,068, 
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The question of recognizing the obligation 
of the State to pay what are known as the 
“railroad bonds” has uot ceased to occupy 
the attention of the people, though the last 
Legislature refused to take any action, A com- 
mittee of each branch made a labored report 
undertaking to show that the State was under no 
moral or legal obligation to provide for them, 
but this view evidently has not the support of 
public opinion. The matter was made the 
subject of a special report by the State Baptist 
Convention in October. The committee, which 
was appointed at the previous convention to 
consider the matter, after going into the his- 
tory of legislation and judicial action affecting 
the bonds, submitted the following resolutions, 
which were unanimously adopted : 

1. That the Minnesota State Railroad bonds are 
legal and moral obligations against the State. 

2. That until such time as the State shall provide 
for the payment of the interest on said bonds, the 
charge of practical repudiation is sustained, 

3. Phat it is the religious duty of every Christian 
member of the Commonwealth to do all in his power 
by his voice, vote, and pen, to arouse the eae mind 
and conscience to the legal and moral obligations of 
the State to provide for the honorable settloment of 
our suspended State indebtedness. 


The Governor, in his message to the Logis- 
lature of 1877, renewed his recommendation 
that some action be taken to fulfill the long- 
neglected duty of the State in regard to these 
bonds. After reviewing the history of the 
case once more, he said: 

It is difficult to see why these decisions do not 
effectually dispel the clouds. and mists which have 
so long enveloped the subject, leaving the golden 
line of duty stretching out clear and distinct before 
the representatives of the people, and the State of 
Minnesota must hereafter stand dumb when ques- 
tioned as to why she does not walk by it. 

With such unmistakable and imperative com- 
mands from the voice of law, equity, and honor, is 
the question not reduced to the simple one of our 
willingness to pay an honest debt? And ean our 
young State with so fair a future—as a member of the 
sisterhood in this triumphant era of the nation’s 
centenary—afford to rest under so damaging an im- 
putation ? 


The law which gives to juries the sole power 

to inflict capital punishment for the crime of 
_ murder is said to work unsatisfactorily, as a 
plea of guilty will prevent even the worst 
cases from going to a jury at all, and render 
the extreme penalty impossible. The Governor 
recommends the abolition or amendment of 
the law. wey 
_ The grasshopper or locust plague has been 
a subject of serious consideration in this State, 
For three successive seasons it has inflicted 
very great injury upon the growing crops. The 
insects come in vast swarms from the Rocky 
tains, and settling upon thriving fields de- 
every vestige of vegetation in a few hours. 
far the farmers have been almost helpless 
‘iving to check its devastation. Official re-" 
s show that the destruction of the most im- 
tant | beac Ao LST petgumee followin 
aggregates in the several counties menti 
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Wheat, Oata, Corn, 
COUNTIES, Buahels lost, | Bushels loat,| Bushols lost, 
Bocker..... 16,092 5,806 Ala 
Blue Hartt 286,458 158,744 | 118,678 
Brown,... 888,085 212,682 66,09T 
Cottonwood 150,610 88,241 62,288 
Jackson... 16,400 6944 $1,087 
TLyorl a arsceeen eens 81.700 | 30,766 | 18198 
Le BWGuitta prs seseens : 16,248 6,285 TU6 
MOLG0d iy stcawwa vena 27,889 18,863 22,074 
REAWOOd Tip aviiy viernes 101,225 52,217 BOOT 
Tran vid vearnes ey ahitals 80,341 26,108 | 28,870 
WRI nc tisecuisp terns 615, 205 chnoms 
Manin teas his avenicr un 8,606 26,100 1J,92 
Yellow Medicine........ 60 6 120 
OUMrave ots anes onaaiein 59,099 28,609 23,474 
Watonwanis cessvseesets 188,449 90,262 b8,061L 
INODLGB ei she dan enbb ued A911 44,562 24,988 
Totals ctocderaks 1,482,578 | 842,965 | 500,058 


Other countios suffered severely, from which 
no official reports were received. The deyas- 
tation in 1874 is indicated in the following 
statement ; 


CROPS, N Tose Aer | Bushols lost, 

WhOdth Src eitis ches Gar aot 240,417 2,646,802 
Oats }caseacenanina nena ARORA 62,125 1,816,788 
OODn Qe idathy Waviate keh nat ginitatete 84,139 88,41 

BarleyrandurgdisS er as eatva ried entuwas 2,084 58,062 
RYG: s'v.cwisie aren sieesiivicnents stage is RIUM 127 1,748 
BUCK WHOBUs ns ae rhe itNG p> Kenn S44 15,214 
Potatoes 2,784 921,4D4 
Boans.wiee rove 1,019 14,971 
Sorghum (gallons)... 106 5,284 
Oultivated hay (tons). ei 1,721 2,622 
Flax-seed (bushels)...... ¥8 5,682 52,883 


The bounties paid for the destruction of 
grasshoppers in seven counties in 1875 amount- 
ed to $78,505.81, the whole amount destroyed, 
for which bounties were paid, being 56,8364 
bushels of the insects. Governor Pillsbury 
has devoted much attention to the subject, and 
secured a conference of Governors of several 
States at Omaha, Neb., on the 25th and 26th 
of October, to consider the means for averting 
or mitigating this destructive plague. Tis 
conclusions are, that it is entirely practicable 
to prevent ravages by insects hatched upon 
the soil of the State, but against the full- 
fledged swarms that come from distant places 
‘man, with all his resources, can but stand 
helpless and aghast.” He thinks that by co- 
operation among all the States liable to the 
ravages of the pest, to exterminate it from their 
own soil, its pee for destruction will be 
greatly reduced. velit 

Joun §, Pitrspury, Governor of Minnesota — 
for the term of two years, ending in January, — 
1878, was born in Sutton, N. H., July, 1§,)7. 
At the age of sixteen he entered the store of 
his brother, at Warner, N. HL, as a clerk, and 
subsequently went into’ business in that town 
with ex-Governor Walter Harriman, At_ 


later period he was in business in Concord, 
IL, but went West in 1854, and finally set 
at St. An ‘alls, Minn., where he enga, 
in the hardware business. Hoe has been acti 


energetic, and successful, and has taken a] 
ay Phe uncle affai the Sti 


welvy 
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was most of that time.chairman of its Com- 
mittee on Finance. He has held the position 
of President of the Board of Regents of the 
State University several years, and has been 
instrumental in building up that institution to 
a condition of prosperity. He was chosen 
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Governor of the State at the election of 1875, 
and entered upon the duties of the office in 
January following. 

MISSIONS, FOREIGN. In the following 
table are given the missionary statistics of the 
Protestant churches : 


3 aa s 7 pate 2% 
2 SOCIETIES. as 4 2 aa Sa 
3 fe 2 g a gb 
z 228 = a a 83 
ices 4 is) a 4 
A.D, AMERICAN SOCIETIES. 
1810..| American Board............ rast essa de ant as Ay Snes 160 1,057 | 11,546 22,528 $476,028 
1814..| Baptist Missionary Union.......... 64 973 55,567 6,689 241,970 
1819..| Methodist Episcopal Board 8T 2,170 17,754 8,960 800,000 
1882..| Presbyterian Board.............. 140 511 6,901 12,509 456,718 
1882, .| Reformed Church.......2.....0006 15 128 1,869 1,275 54,250 
PASM TGC= Wil a Dtstaeh ate ois cscs b es cviclle's sie bec secieiecie seis 4 21 871 645 14,996 
1887..| Evangelican Lutheran Missionary Society................ 8 40 {CY in RRMA 28,000 
BOs BADLOG TCO MISSIONG. 5 .ccicccvcls a vecusceile/aicicdeecneses 4 8 2,416 2,673 10,000 
isteenpeontnem Baptist Board ss.sc..c.ccccceccececclwesasieesescs 20 56 DiGOO Files Naas 52,000 
1845..| Methodist Episcopal Church, South...................005 16 5 550 $29 27,424 
1846.,| American Missionary Association................000000+ 9 18 611 2,70T 21,616 
AROS MMBUIENT OCs DB PELIMPON siz cistacie’s:c.nc.cislajbisleeinie #aicieiesiesieisiccisie «vie 4 oxid POO wilatye i. ats 6,000 
1859.,} United Presbyterian Church.... 18 9T 785 2,589 67,467 
» 1861..) Southern Presbyterian Church. . 19 24 1,158 450 42,284 
1861..| Nova Scotia and Reformed Presby teria’ AS Bd 12 96 748 2,000 18,000 
1861..| German Evangelical Church........... Wad dewaneusst ec 8 Pat 84 Teeny at 
BRITISH SOCIETIES, a 
TE saospel Propagation Socloty.: 5. 0.205. oe ees wee e ew cete 200 870 18,413 23,000 400,000 
LOS ae upto’ Minsionary, SOclety. foc. cc. cc le cs lew ce nese caus 94 209 86,468 15,357 206,050 
1795..| London Missionary Society.......... ccc cece e eee cece * 155 8,92T 94,212 61,925 BLT, TT0 
180en) Church Missionary Society... 0.2... eee ccc ccs esce aeee 201 2,490 24,647 47,396 879,180 
Wei ae RCRONCIAN DADHSb. <M pacts ce wlclsre aeclnee ds ove cue ancicve ds “ 15 732 1,200 48,000 
1817.,| Wesleyan Missionary Society.................. sae ee tars 218 2,200 112,104. 140,000 500,000 
Pee COUN Of, SCOUANG).. vocsins castles ace cciccecacecccrecawes it 128 883 4244 50,000 
® socopeirich Presbyterian Church. tcc. ct sect lose ee viele dete enins 12 41 225 1,889 40,000 
Le40sul) Welsh. Calyinistic Methodist... <.305 ej cecicsneeeecne case sere 6 10 898 836 * 14,525 
teeeealennce Church, of Scotland. .. 0. scccsccecseaeerceaveriiens 28 280 2.387 11,803 149,570 
Fesseamimitive Methodists WE. SSG lec le heee seed owes 80 10 » 5044 1,241 14,525 
{e424 )Bnelish Presbyterian Church. .....5....ceceeecsssseecees 15 56 DOGO i arved 51,124 
1844..| South American Missionary Society..... i Sish Min Spusiss'esioe TH TONG tecte. willl Seatente 68,640 
1847..| United Presbyterian Church...... Shoo ORGOn Oc CoRpaopaos 56 286 T175 10,580 192,805 
~ 41856..} United Methodist Free Church........ TREAD BOK. zs 4 12 284. 82 10,075 
: .,| Methodist New Connection............. Boba SUCRE 2 11 251 divest 10,000 
China Island Mission............. 22 100 77 aa Pe ost 20,000 
Isolated Missions (India) 7 21 566 DEDP ew ras oe 
Assam and Cachar Missionary Society......... bose. deen 2 1 61 tsisiets 2,000 
,| Indian Home Missions ................ Big ipjafeia\ siete’ sicjaik)s\eimte 2 19 B2LOMe vases Vaact 
PMB UICSPDADUBStE. ScPaties ccceadssceecsecs Rete cetera cele s0ae See 2 50 Bodoni Baicuics. 
CONTINENTAL, 
Moravian Missionary Society.......... SADCONSR RACHA REE SO 155 1,523 22,988 14,866 90,008 
Netherlands Missionary Society..................000000e 21 46 8,000 18,0387 40,000 
Basel Missionary Society....... . _ 98 210 4,148 8,218 156,468 
Paris Evangelical Society........... 14 69 2,229 2,046 25,000 
Rhenish Missionary Society. hci 62 136 6,193 8,951 60,000 
| Berlin Minsionary Goglety: 36 12 8,580 150 50,000 
.-| Gossner’s Mission,..,...... 21 87 7,592 1,465 22,500 
836..| Leipsic Evangelical Lutheran Society.................... 17 102 9,291 1,684 49,500 
Worth-German Society. ..6 2.00 Sesh ca eededeactidececee 4 9 i OL GI |at ae atas 23,500 
WNorwepian. Society uo... caeetiacls sees vee Porc tiene. 20 12 855 939 19,500 
} Heasoriie Union Society. ...- em. cecsvceuneaas Ons Sen Seeoue 4 9 80 1,400 8,000 
% ievernaansburg Society. .'\)...'...seeseseessevinieteaeies we 60. SoMa 1,946 62 87,7385 
. ..| Danish Missionary Societ: ROP ISS 50 occ. 3 ORE 4 27 ret 62. 7,500 
Coeamauicracht Missionary Soctety. .nj0js,0'ss10 seems iclewsianwicgiels «es 10." 4 : 12,500 
-1860..| Waldenses Missionary Society 700 
— 1860..| Godavery Delta Mission.... ies 
o SMG Malian, Church siz a <(srisicicieieieie « chie.0i tage aidivibvels tte 
ss INDEPENDENT OR LOCAL SOCIETIES. Me 
| Sandwich Islands—Hawaiian Church...... .--sesseeeeee | eee 52 14,850 5,938 
r Sierra Leone, native pastor .......... 2 aemeeee Wistar 5cic Cy On 14 8,000 2,148 
- | Karen Home Mission ............ i aS | 2 dT Daas MIEN ok 
| Various local societies in different eountries.............. 25 200 1,200 | 10,000 
SUMMARY OF THE ABOVE TABLE, 
4A ; 5,201 | 103,487 68,349 
0,652 | 807,888 | 818828 | — 
— 69,609 | 45,475 | - 
0: DAS CURDS CEDOE Bao Deer. / | 21,518 | 18,086 | 
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The foregoing table has been compiled by the 
Board of Missions of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States of America, and pub- 
lished by them in connection with a “ Survey 
of Fifty Years’ Mission-Work.” It is prefaced 
by a statement in explanation of the difficul- 
ties of making a table of the kind accurate 
and complete. These are occasioned chiefly 
by the difference in the methods of making 
up statistical tables by different societies. A 
division of the native laborers into ordained 
and unordained was desired, but it could not 
be made for all the societies; in like manner, 
the distinction between the wives of mission- 
aries and unmarried women-laborers could not 
be marked. The returns of some of the Oon- 
tinental societies, and some of the smaller Brit- 
ish and American societies, had to be taken 
from the reports for 1875. In one or two in- 
stances, as in the case of the Netherlands Mis- 
sionary Society, the number of members had 
to be in part estimated approximately. In the 
returns of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel and the Wesleyan Missionary So- 
ciety, the colonial work is not included. The 
figures fail to give the amounts that have been 
expended by local societies, the local contribu- 
tions of different missions, and the amounts 
that have been used by the Bible and Tract 
Societies in their distinct operations abroad. 

The Basel Missionary Society celebrated in 
1876 its sixty-first anniversary. Its receipts 
during the year had been 861,041 francs, and 
its expenditures 763,512 francs. All of its 
thirty mission-stations showed an increase of 
native members, The most fertile field of 
labor was China; after that were the Gold 
Coast and India. The number of European 
missionaries in the service of the Society was 
one hundred and sixty-eight, besides sixty- 
seven EKuropean women-missionaries, and two 
hundred and twenty-seven native helpers of 
both sexes. The institute at Basel had during 
the year ninety-six pupils. It had in the same 
period furnished six new missionary agents, to 
whom would shortly be added seven young 
men who had just completed their studies. 

MISSISSIPPI. The session of the Legisla- 

_ ture which began on the 3d of January and 
closed on the 15th of April was one of the 
most important in the history of the State. 
It secured the removal of three important 
State officials, submitted important amend- 
ments to the constitution of the State, re- 
duced the expenses of the government very 
largely, and did much toward bringing the 
administration of affairs to a systematic and 
economical basis. The body was composed 
of 87 Senators and 116 Representatives. Of 


Republicans, 5 of whom were colored. Of 
_ and 19 Republicans, 16 of the latter being col- 
-ored. The more important results of the. ses- 
_ sion may be briefly summarized thus: Repeal 


the Senators, 26 were Oonservatives and 11. 


the Representatives, 97 were Conservatives | 
moving Mr. Davis from office, and disqual 


_ of the militia law, repeal of the law giving the 
/ 
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Governor power to appoint tax-collectors and 
county officers, repeal of the district printing 
bill, reduction of the number of judicial offi- 
cers, reduction of the expenses of the Com- 
missioner of Immigration, general reduction 
of salaries, reduction of the cost of State insti- 
tutions, reduction of State tax from 94 to 64 
mills on the dollar, general reformation of the 
financial system, new levee laws, new school 
law, new registration law, revision of the 
criminal laws, reapportionment of the congres- 
sional representation, constitutional amend- 
ments, removal of the Governor, Lieutenant- 
Governor, and Superintendent of Education. 
Some of these measures call for more particu- 
lar notice. 


STATE SEAL OF MISSISSIPPI. 


On the 14th of February the House of Rep- 
resentatives adopted aresolution directing that 
articles of impeachment be prepared against 
Alexander K. Davis, the colored Lieutenant- 
Governor, and managers were appointed to 
conduct the case before the Senate, as a court 
of impeachment. Jive articles were submit- 
ted, charging the Lieutenant-Governor with 
receiving a bribe while acting as Governor, in 
the absence of Governor Ames, in June, 1875, 
as consideration for granting a pardon to 
Thomas H. Barrentine, convicted of the mur- 
der of Ann Thomas, in Lowndes County, on 
the 25th of August, 1874. In his answer, Mr. 
Davis admitted granting the pardon, but de- 
nied that it was “in any manner procured, in- 
duced, influenced, or promoted by any money, 
or other thing whatever, paid or delivered, or 
to be paid or delivered, to this respondent, or 
to any other person.” The trial of Mr. Davis 
was completed on the 13th of March, and re- 
sulted in his conviction by a vote of 32 to 4, 
six republicans, one of them colored, voting 
“ouilty.”” The four voting “not guilty” were 
all colored Republicans. Sentence was passed 
on the 23d of March, by a vote of 25 to 4, re-. 


ing him from holding any office of profit, ho 
or trust, in the future. aviedn au 
The resolution directing the impeach 


ay 8 
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of T. W. Cardozo, Superintendent of Public 
Education, also colored, was adopted on the 
16th of February, and proceedings were begun 
at once. ‘Twelve articles of impeachment were 
adopted, charging him with retaining money 
belonging to the State, and received by him as 
Olerk of the Circuit Court of Warren County, 
in 1873, for lands forfeited for taxes and re- 
deemed through him; with converting to his 
own use funds of the Tongaloo Normal School, 
while treasurer of the institution; with ob- 
taining money from the State for unnecessary 
books for the public schools, a portion of which 
was for his own benefit; and with proposing 
with another to divide and convert to their 
own use a portion of the school-teachers’ fund 
of Warren County. On the 21st of March, and 
while the impeachment was still pending, Mr. 
Oardozo asked permission to resign his oflice, 
and have the proceedings dismissed. ‘This was 
granted, and on the 22d Mr. Cardozo resigned, 
and resolutions were adopted by the House of 
Representatives, by a vote of 64 to 12, discon- 
tinuing the proceedings before the Court of 
‘Impeachment. 

As early as January 6th, and almost immo- 
diately after the organization of the Legisla- 
ture, acommittiee had been appointed to investi- 
gate the official conduct of Governor Ames. On 
the 22d of February its report was submitted, 
recommending the impeachment of the Gov- 
ernor for official misconduct on eleven separate 
and distinct charges. The substance of these 
was that he had in several specified instances 
refused to remove certain officials as required 
by law, and had in other cases made removals 
without cause; that he had caused a conflict 

- between races, attended by bloodshed, at Vicks- 
burg, in December, 1874, by directing Peter 
Crosby’s return, in violation of law, and sus- 
taining him in taking possession of the sheriff's 
office of Warren County; and that he had at- 
tempted to incite a war of races in Hinds 
County, in October, 1875, by causing a com- 
pany of colored militia, which had taken part 
in the Olinton riot, to parade the streets of 
that town ‘armed and defiant.” The report 
and the resolution of impeachment were 
adopted by the House February 25th, by a vote 
of 86 to 14, all the Republicans present and 
two Democrats voting in the negative. Twenty- 
three articles of impeachment were prepared 
and adopted. On the 18th of March all the 
preliminary proceedings of the court were 
taken, and the trial was to begin on the 29th 

of March, when the following letter addressed 
by the Governor to his counsel was submitted 
to the House: 


oe Exxovurive Mansion, Jackson, March 28, 1876. 
_ Guyriomen: In regard to your suggestion, I beg 
leave to say that, in consequence of the election of 
last November, T found myself confronted with a 
hostile Legislature, and embarrassed and baftled in 
endeavors to carry out my pine for the welfare 
e State and of my party. I had resolved, there- 
o resign my office as Governor of the State of 
sippi. But, meanwhile, proceedings of im- 
VoL. Xv1—86 A : 
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peachment wore instituted against me, and, of 
course, | could not. and would not retire from my 
position under the imputation of any charge affect- 
ing my honor or integrity. For the reasons indi- 
cuted, I still desire to escape burdens which are 
compensated by no possibility of public usefulness 5 
and if the articles of impeachment presented against 
me wore not pending, and the proceedings were dis- 
missed, I should feel at liberty to carry out my de- 
sire and Peer of resignation, 
am yvory truly yours, 
‘ ADELBERT AMES, 
To Messrs. Durant & Pryor, Jackson, Miss. 


The following resolution was then adopted, 
by a vote of 78 to 10: 

Whereas, Assurance has been received by the 
Tlouse of Representatives of the State of Mississippi 
that Adelbert Ames, Governor of said State, but 
for the pending against him of articles of impeach- 
ment exhibited Sr the House of Representatives 
would have resigned his office of Governor, and will 
now do so, as the managers are informed by a letter 
addressed by said Governor Ames to his counsel— 
Messrs. Durant and Pryor—and read to said House 
ona resolution adopted, directing its managers to 
dismiss said pfoooadings i now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of SLepresentatives of the 
State of Mississippi, That the managers on the part 
of this House, in the matter of the impeachment of 
Adelbert Ames, Governor of said State, be, and they 
are hereby, directed to dismiss the said. articles 
against the said Adelbert Ames, Governor as afore- 
said, which were heretofore exhibited by them 
against him at the bar of the Senate, 

The proceedings were accordingly dismissed 
in the Senate by a vote of 24 to 7. Governor 
Ames immediately resigned, and Colonel J. M. 
Stone, President pro tem. of the Senate, was at 
once installed in the office of Governor in joint 
convention of the two Houses, 

Two amendments to the constitution of the 
State were adopted. One of these abolished 
the office of Lieutenant-Governor, and pro- 
vided that the President of the Senate should 
assume the Executive office in case of vacancy 
from any cause. If he were dead, incapable, 
or absent, the Speaker of the House should 
become Governor, and, in case neither of these 
officials could assume the office, the Secretary 
of State should convene the Senate to choose 
a President, in order that he might act as 
Governor, 

The other amendment provides for biennial 
sessions of the Legislature, beginning on the 
Tuesday after the first Monday in Janae 
1878. 

The new registration law makes the Gov- 
ernor, the presiding officer of the Senate, and 
the Secretary of State, a State Board of Regis- 
tration. They are required to appoint a board 
of three officers of registration in each county, 
all of whom shall not belong to the same po- 
litical party. These county boards are re- 
quired to designate the election districts and. 
appoint a period of not less than two or more 
than five days in each district for the registra- 
tion of qualified voters. A separate book is 
to be provided for each district, and a member 
of the Board of Registration designated in — 
each county to register the names of all quali- 
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fied voters. When the work has been com- 
pleted, one day must be appointed for revision 
in each district. All persons voting on elec- 
tion-day must have been registered, but the 
right of any registered person to vote may be 
challenged, and his vote rejected if the cause 
of challenge is established by proof. The pro- 
visions of the revised code of 1871 regarding 
elections are. retained where not inconsistent 
with this act. 

The new school act provided for the separa- 
tion of each county into districts, the appoint- 
ment of teachers, and the fixing of their sala- 
ries by the county superintendent, in connec- 
tion with the Board of Supervisors or the 
mayor and aldermen of towns and cities. It 
also requires that public schools shall be main- 
tained at least four months in the year, and 
provides that teachers may “contract with 
patrons for additional compensation, or may, 
with the consent and approval of the trustees, 
charge additional tuition.” The act is in 
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amendment of existing laws, which are not 
repealed, except so far as inconsistent with it. 

Among the acts passed haying relation to 
the financial interests of the State were an 
elaborate revenue law containing eighty sec- 
tions; an act authorizing the issue of bonds in 
the Treasury to fund the floating debt; two 
providing for the cancellation of State war- 
rants amounting in the aggregate to nearly 
$185,000; one to secure the prompt payment 
of fines collected by justices of the peace ; one 
to secure the Agricultural Land Scrip Fund ; 
one authorizing the Boards of Supervisors to 
ascertain the outstanding indebtedness of the 
several counties; and one authorizing the ap- 
pointment of an agent “to investigate frauds 
and collect revenues due the State, counties, 
and levee boards of the State.” This agent 
holds his office four years, and has power to 
examine all books and accounts of tax officials, 
to receive all moneys due on account of taxes, 
to bring suits where necessary, and otherwise 
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_ to exercise the powers of the State in securing 
a faithful collection of the revenues. 

The new county of Sharkey was created 

out of portions of Warren, Issaquena, and 

Washington Oounties; the name of Colfax 
County was changed to Olay; and the bounda- 
ries were more or less changed of the counties 
of Covington, Marion, Benton, and Tate. The 
congressional districts of the State were also 
reorganized. 

Among the other acts of the session were one 
providing for the lease of the penitentiary and 
the convicts; one providing for the retirement 
of Judges of the Supreme Court on a salary of 
$3,000, when, after the age of seventy, they 
are unable, on account of infirmity, to perform 

: their duties; one reorganizing the University 
of Mississippi, providing for a new board of 
trustees, ete. ; one requiring railroad com- 


nies to oe accommodations for passen- 
on bei to facilitate the 
) ; ana ne ; 


construction of telegraph-lines in the State; 
one abolishing the office of cotton-weigher, 
and providing that any person giving the 
proper bonds and conforming to certain regu- 
lations may weigh cotton; and one providing 
for a Board of Health for Jackson, Harrison, 
and Hancock Counties, and for quarantine 
regulations at the ports of the State. : 
There has been great improvement in the - 
financial condition of the State, owing to the 
judicious action of the Legislature, and the 
more efficient and economical management of 
the Treasury. The State tax, which had risen 
from one mill on the dollar in 1869 to fourteen — 
mills in 1874, and was nine and a quarter mills — 
in 1875, was reduced to six and a half mills 
The disbursements for the year amounted LO . 
$547,816.55, while in 1875 they were $1,1 
192. The receipts, including $275,000 of t. 
not reported on the 18th of December, am 
99. The valuation of real 
2 26 , 3 Ole Ries 


ed to $988 
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was $95,097,480; personal property, $35,709,- 
040. The State warrants, which in January, 
1875, were sold at seventy-three cents on a 
dollar, rose during the session of the Legisla- 
ture to ninety-five cents, and before the end 
of the year were only one per cent. below 
par. There were still outstanding of Auditor’s 
warrants on the 30th of November $590,368.- 
52. The total indebtedness of the State on 
the 1st of December was $3,226,847.48, but, 
deducting the Chickasaw school - fund of 
$814,743.23, and the common-school fund of 
$878,572.67, on which the State is required to 
pay interest only, the balance of $308,582.55 
in the Treasury December Ist, and the war- 
rants in the Treasury owned by the State and 
reckoned in the indebtedness, we have remain- 
ing $1,110,605.22 as the net indebtedness. Dur- 
ing the year, $137,400 was paid on the bonded 
debt, and $41,824 for interest, and certificates 
of indebtedness amounting to $122,504 were 
canceled. John H. Echols was appointed in 


April, under the law of the last session, as- 


Revenue Agent, ‘to investigate frauds and 
collect revenues due the State, counties, and 
levee boards of the State.” 

The following are the school statistics of 
the year: 


NUMBER OF CHILDREN OF SCHOOL AGE IN THE STATE, 


"Wiittetin ales So cin Take ocele se 84,972 
SMEIETOTIOO TR o5,5 os cdc cs vas caeeanen 79,946 164,918 
GGIGREGUMIOBT occ. ce deco Soe steua eeu 89,907 
BRMIOHIGION is coe sicis atecicieie so bbssige t's 100,171 190,078 
854,996 
: TOTAL NUMBER IN SCHOOLS. 
Wate entra ciaigiareis'c sicle Rib rete a29/6 dlazeiaioh o's 76,026 
Colored dein /oi-3.<:Aaisicles's.« orciainse sidiaaieie 6 90,178 166,204 


4 
AVERAGE MONTHLY ENROLLMENT IN SCHOOLS. 


AW Li eR ose ascrd saci en arodie <2 se 65,384 
OGROTEOMEIR oo e.k oe crbicicicereiesisioc dese 68,580 138,964 
NUMBER OF TEACHERS EMPLOYED. 

WH GREE evo Foxe cinec cee eee 2,128 
COLOR e neiotie sieicic eis o aie oa) e osnse 1,233 8,861 


Receipts for scholastic year, from fifty counties re- 

ported (exclusive of universities and normal 

BOHOGIE) Wei as. cbr cast pels shims s apleod So ewviepieres $441,422 SO 
Expenditures for scholastic year, from fifty coun- 

tles reported (exclusive of universities and nor- 


GAC HIG OLS)». tara iralstet era's Uae! icicle sl etormewiace bate $417,760 27 


Average number of days taught, during 
scholastic year, in schools outside incorpo- 
rated cities and towns, is 80. 

_ Average monthly salary paid teachers, as 
reported in 50 counties, is: white, $43; col- 


ored, $39.55. 


 intendent of Public Instruction in August, to 
succeed Hon. Thomas S. Gathright, who had 
been chosen President of the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas. c 
- The number of students at the University 
of Mississippi during the year was 114; in the 
‘normal department of the Tongaloo Univer- 
there were 112, and in the preparatory 
artment 109; and at the Normal School at 
olly Springs there were 70. The two last- 
ed schools are for colored students. The 


Hon. Joseph Bardwell was appointed Super-- 


cers; who are in favor o 
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Alcorn University, which had become sadly run 
down, has been reorganized, with Hon. H. R. 
Revels as its president, and bids fair to become 
a prosperous and useful institution. It had 50 
students at the close of the year. 

The Lunatic Asylum contained, on the 31st 
of December, 167 male and 169 female pa- 
tients, an increase of ten males and two females 
during the year. The number admitted during 
the year was 88, discharged recovered 42, dis- 
charged improved 9, died 24. The appropria- 
tion for the expenses of the institution was 
$60,000, which was not wholly expended. 

The Institution for Deaf-Mutes had 24 
pupils on the 20th of December, and the Insti- 
tution for the Blind had an average of 28 
during the year. 

The number of convicts in the State peni- 
tentiary on the 20th of December was 711, of 
whom 83 were white, and 628 colored. Only 
159 were within the walls of the penitentiary, 
while 552 were outside. The institution con- 
tains 200 cells, only 174 of which are service- 
able. Under the act of April 15th the convicts, 
buildings, and property, were leased by the 
inspectors, on the 9th of June, to J. S. Hamil- 
ton and J. L. Hebron, the lessees to take care 
of the prisoners, bear all expenses, pay all 
salaries and wages, except the salary of the 
State Superintendent, and pay the State $1.10 
per month for each convict over the number 
of 140. On the 9th of November the lessees 
entered into a contract with a sub-lessee under 
the old lease to French & Jobes, by which the 
sub-lessee is to retain 150 convicts in his pos- 
session till January 1, 1878. On the 80th of 
December, the lessees made a contract with 
French & Jobes, by which the latter surren- 
dered all the convicts held by them under the 
act of February, 1875. 

The Republican party of the State held a 
convention at Jackson, on the 30th of March, 
to appoint delegates to the National Conven- 
tion at Oincinnati, nominate candidates for 
presidential electors, and choose a State Ex- 
ecutive Committee. The following platform 
was adopted : 

The Republicans of Mississippi, in convention as- 
sembled, declare : 

1. Their adhesion to the principles of Republican- 
ism as repeatedly uttered in State Conventions from 
1867 to the present time, and in the National Conven- 
tions of the party from its organization, the cardinal 
tenets of which are: freedom of speech, freedom of 
the press, a free ballot, freedom for all, and the en- 
forcement of the laws. ; 

2. Adopting the sentiments of the call for the 
National Convention, we invite all Republican elec- 
tors and all other voters, without regard to past 
political differences, or past party affiliations, who are 
opposed to reviving sectional issues and desire to 
promote friendly feeling and harmony throughout the 
country by maintaining and enforcing all constitu- 
tional rights of every citizen, including the full and 
free exercise of the rights of suffrage without intimi- 
dation and without fraud; who are in favor of con- 
tinued prosecution and punishment of all official 
dishonesty, and of an economical administration of 
the Government by honest, faithful, and capable offi- _ 

. f making’ such reforms in — 
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the Government as experience may from time to time 
suggest; who are opposed to impairing the credit of 
the nation by depreciating any of its obligations, and 
in favor of sustaining in every way the national faith 
and financial honor; who hoid that the common- 
school system is the nursery of American liberty, and 
should be maintained absolutely free from sectarian 
control; who believe that for the promotion of these 
ends the direction of the Government should con- 
tinue to be confided to those who adhere to the prin- 
ciples of 1776, and pie. them as incorporated in 
the Constitution and laws, and who are in favor of 
recognizing and strengthening the fundamental prin- 
ciples of national unity in this centennial anniversary 
of the birth of the republic, to unite and go with us. 

3. A sound national currency, and a return to specie 
payment as soon as can be done with safety to the 
commercial interests of the country. 

4, We adopt the sentiment of General Grant, ‘‘ Let 
no guilty man escape ;’’ and we further say, Let every 
guilty man be brought to punishment. In view of 
these sentiments we arraign the Democratic leaders 
of Mississippi, and charge them with prosecuting 
impeachments for partisan purposes, and to consoli- 
date power obtained by violence, intimidation, and 
fraud. They charged the late Governor and the late 
Superintendent of Education with ‘‘ high crimes and 
misdemeanors.” If guilty, they should be punished ; 
if innocent, justice and truth have been wantonly 
violated—whether guilty or innocent could only be 
known upon a full, fair, and impartial trial. This the 
accused parties were not only entitled to, but justice 
demanded it. Instead, assuming their charges to be 
true, Democrats have compounded felonies, and have 
thus added another serious crime to the long catalogue 
of high crimes and misdemeanors on their part. e; 
the Republicans of Mississippi, therefore, arraign the 
Democratic party of the State before an enlightened 
public sentiment, and charge that party with corrup- 
tion in order to secure public offices for partisan pur- 
poses. The history of impeachments shows this and 
nothing less. 

5. We further arraign Democratic leaders, and 
charge: 

(1) In seeking to prostitute the highest judicial 
tribunal of the State to political purposes by a legis- 
lative resolution requiring the Presiding Justice of 
the Supreme Court to resign his position as Presidin, 
Judge, and that another of the judges be electe 
Presiding Judge for the express purpose of sitting in 
the trial of the Governor in the Court of Impeach- 
ment. Such change was made, and a Chief-Justice 
was chosen in response to such request expressly to 
preside in such trial, and, as the records show, by his 
own vote. 

(2.) They have usurped power from the people, 
first, by violence, intimidation, and fraud, and there- 
by providing that a Senator, elected as such, shall be 
Governor, thus refusing to let the people say who 
shall be Governor. 

(3.) Themselves illegal elected, they seek to 
maintain power by unheard-of legislation in the in- 


terest of the Democratic party, without regard to - 


the rights or will of the people, 
both. 

(4.) They have gerrymandered the State by a 
most outrageous, unjust, and partisan alteration of 
the congressional districts, pase one district front 
on the Mississippi River, along the Louisiana and 
Arkansas border, 400 miles long and in many places 
only twenty miles wide ! . 
____6, As important and vital as are the great princi- 
“p Re in the foregoing, we present to the people of the 
_ ‘State and of the whole country, as underlying and 
overriding all other issues, as containing all that is 
_ dear to us, as one that will invade the North and 
_ West if not arrested and crushed out, the question 
_ of the freedom of the ballot. Without this all other 
questions are as nothing to us. Violence at elections 
isa blow at free institutions, and these with us are 

Cd 


and in disregard of 


_ to codperate with us in establishing the perm 
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practically a mockery. This violence will destro 
all other interests, social, educational, financial, busi- 
ness, and religious. Under its blighting curse all 


other interests and industries are paralyzed. To us © 


this is the great and vital issue, as it will be to the 
whole country, if it is ignored and discarded by other 
sections. 

7. In behalf of those we represent we tender our 
gratitude to Senator Morton for the interest he has 
manifested in the protection of Southern Republicans 
in their personal freedom, and in the sacred rights of 
free speech and a free ballot. He is entitled to our 
thanks and our gratitude for his devotion to those 
principles, 


The Democratic State Convention for simi- 
lar purposes was held at Jackson, on the 14th 
of June. The following was the platform 
adopted : 


Resolved, That the Democrats and Conservatives in 
convention assembled proclaim their heart-felt grati- 
tude for the complete victory which was won by the 
advocates of reform, in the election of 1875, over the 
incompetent, corrupt, and proscriptive political organ- 
ization which had held unlimited control of the State 
government for six years, and that they emphatically 
repel the imputation that their triumph was won by 
any other than the legal, honest, and sincere efforts 
which the justice-of their cause and their duty as 
freemen to maintain unimpaired their inalienable 
rights demanded them to make. 

Resolved, That in proof of the sincerity of the 
roe of the victorious party in that election to re- 

uce expenditures to an honest and economical stand- 
ard, and elevate the scale of official qualification, we 

oint with pride and pleasure to the acts of the Leg- 
islature at its late session, to which body the thanks 
of the whole people are due for its faithful discharge 
of duty in correcting the abuses of the public ser- 
vice ; 1n diminishing the burden of taxation ; in dis- 
missing supernumerary officials from the various 
branches of the public service, who consumed the 
earnings of labor without rendering an equivalent 5 
in dispensing the blessings of just laws without dis- 
tinction of race, color, or class; in holding faithless 
public officials to strict accountability for their mis- 
conduct; and especially does the popular branch of 
the Legislature, standing as the grand inquest of 
the Commonwealth, deserve fiance for investigat- 
ing the acts of the guilty officials whom it arraigned 
for malfeasance, corruption, and usurpation of uncon- 
stitutional powers, and for driving them, by the ter- 
rors of the offended law, into obscurity, from the pub- 
lie trusts which they had violated. 

feesolved, That, in addition to the foregoing, we pro- 
claim the following principles as the rule and guide 
of our political faith and conduct: 

1. The doctrine of local self-government, the sur- 
est protection of personal liberty ; fidelity to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and all the obligations 
imposed upon us as citizens of a common country. 

2. Free schools, free suffrage, equal richts. 

8. Equal and exact justice to all citizens, of every 
race and clime, native and foreign-born; and no dis- 
criminating legislation for the benefit of favored ~ 
classes or corporations. ; sp wie 

4. No proscription for opinion’s sake—no sectional 
lines—no resurrection of dead issues for partisan suc- 
cess and as a pretext for vindictive legislation. = 

5. The sacred maintenance of the public faith an 
the strict performance of all obligations, State and 
national, 44 ice = 

6. Retrenchment and economy in all the depart-_ 
ments of public service, and adhérence to the time- 
honored Jeffersonian standard of qualification _ 
office, ‘‘Is he honest, is he capable; is he faithful to 


the Constitution ?” , = 
With these declarations, we cordially invite 
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supremacy of the principles which they embody, in 
the administration of public affairs. 


There were no State officers to be chosen. 
A spirited canvass was made by the Democrats, 
who effected a thorough organization through 
what were called Conservative Clubs, but the 
Republicans displayed little activity. At the 
election, on the 7th of November, the whole 
number of votes cast for presidential electors 
was 164,778. Of these, 112,173 were for the 
Democratic, and 52,605 for the Republican 
ticket, making the majority for the former 
59,568. The six members of Congress chosen 
were all Democrats. The Legislature of 1877 
consists of 26 Democrats and 11 Republicans 
in the Senate, and 97 Democrats and 19 Re- 
publicans in the House; Democratic majority, 
15 in the Senate, 78 in the House, and 93 on 
joint ballot. 

A committee of the United States Senate 
was in the State for several weeks during the 
summer, making an investigation into the cir- 
cumstances of the election of 1875. Majority 
and minority reports were made to the Senate 
early in the session of 1876~77. 

MISSOURI. The assessed value of property 
in the State of Missouri is $600,000,000. The 
bonded debt of the State on the 1st of Janu- 
ary, 1877, amounted to $17,248,000, of which 
$3,026,000 belonged to the school and semi- 
nary funds. The debt has all been funded in 
six per cent. bonds, and the annual interest- 
charge is reduced to $1,034,880. Twenty cents 
on the hundred dollars of taxable property, 
and one-half the proceeds from merchants’ li- 
censes, are set aside annually for the interest 
and sinking funds. The rate of taxation for 
all State purposes is forty cents on each hun- 
dred dollars of valuation. 

- The principal of the State school-fund at 

the beginning of 1877 was $2,909,974.61, an 

increase of $286,280.91 intwo years, The an- 

nual income from this, distributed for the 
benefit of public schools, is $174,598.47. The 
seminary-fund was $122,000, an increase of 
$13,300 in two years. 

The State penitentiary has been considerably 
enlarged during the past two years. The ad- 
ditions include a brick cell-building for men, 
which will accommodate 640 inmates, a cell- 
building for women capable of holding 146, 
and a hospital which will accommodate 100 pa- 
tients. The penitentiary is now capable of re- 
ceiving 2,000 men and 167 women, and the 
actual number of inmates at the close of the 

"year was 1,333. The institution was surren- 
dered by the lessees to the inspectors on the 
22d of November, 1875, and it is now in the 
hands of the State, with no profitable employ- 
ment for a large portion of the convicts. 

_ The Republicans of the State held a con- 

vention at Jefferson City on the 24th of 

May, to choose delegates to the National Con- 
vention of the party, and appoint an Exec- 
tive Committee to direct the canvass of the 
ar on their behalf. The following was 
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adopted as an expression of the sentiments 
of the party: 


We, the Republicans of Missouri, in convention 
assembled, declare our principles as follows: 

1. We are for the unity of the nation and the just 
rights of the States; for full reconciliation and en- 
during harmony of all sections; for the inviolate 
preservation of the results of the war, and the consti- 
tutional rights of every citizen; for grateful recogni- 
tion of the services of the brave soldiers of the re- 
public; for thorough retrenchment and reform; for 
unsparing pursuit, exposure, and punishment, of pub- 
lic frauds and official dishonesty ; for maintaining un-. 
tarnished the national credit and honor; for sound 
currency of coin, or paper convertible into the same, 
and for common schools absolutely free from secta- 
rian influences. = 

2. We charge the Democratic party with being 
the same in character and spirit as when it sympa- 
thized with treason ; with making its control of the 
House of Representatives the triumph and oppor- 
tunity of the nation’s recent foes; with reasserting 
and applauding in the national capital the sentiment 
of unrepentant rebellion ; with sending Union soldiers 
to the rear and promoting Confederate soldiers to the 
front; with deliberately proposing to repudiate the 

lighted faith of the Government; with being equally 
‘alse and imbecile upon the overshadowing financial 
question; with thwarting the ends of justice by its 
partisan mismanagement and obstruction of investi- 
gation; with proving itself through the period of its 
ascendency in the Lower House of Congress utterly 
incompetent to administer the government. And we 
warn the country against trusting a party thus un- 
worthy and incapable. 

3. Without regard to past differences we cordially 
invite all who believe the direction of the General 
Government should not pass into the hands that 
sought to destroy it, and who seek a pure and eco- 
nomical administration by honest and capable officers, 
to unite with us in fraternal and considerate codper- 
ation for the promotion of those ends. 


STATE SEAL OF MISSOURI. 


The following additional resolution, sub- 
mitted by one of the delegates, produced a 
warm discussion, but was adopted by a vote of 


about three-fourths of the convention: 


We, the Republicans of Missouri, in convention as- 
sembled, declare anew our faith in the patriotism and 
integrity of U. 8. Grant, President of the United 
States, and remember with gratitude his distinguished _ 
service in the preservation of the Union and of the _ 
civil administration of the Government. “oes 


‘The convention of the Democrats for simi- 
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lar objects was held at Jefferson City on the 
81st of May. Among the delegates at large 
gent to the National Convention were Gov- 
ernor Hardin and ex-Governor Woodson, and 
the favorite candidate for President was T. A. 
Hendricks, of Indiana. The platform adopted 
was as follows: 


1. Fidelity to all the provisions of the Constitution 
of the United States. 

2, Perpetual union of States, with local self-govern- 
ment in every section. 

8. Civil service reform and restitution of tests of 
honesty, fidelity, and capacity, as qualifications for 
public office. 

4, Retrenchment and economy in Federal, State, 
and municipal administration; lessening the bur- 
den of labor by a reduction of offices and taxation. 

5. Exposure and speedy punishment by penal laws 
of corruption and speculation in the administration 
of public affairs. 

6. Private use and appropriation of public funds 
by State custodians means embezzlement and rob- 
bery ; official accountability exacted and enforced by 
better administration of civil and criminal laws. 

7. Free schools, exempt from all sectarian con- 
trol; a free press, accountable for abuses to civil and 
criminal laws. 

8. The preservation of public faith and credit, and 
honest payment of the public debt. 

9. That we are in favor of a repeal of the resump- 
tion act of January, 1875; but inasmuch as the Na- 
tional Convention of the Democratic party is to 
be held within the next thirty days, we Reet it in- 
expedient to adopt any resolutions respecting the 
currency or finances of the country, but refer the 
same to such convention, hereby pledging ourselves 
to support its platform, and to give the electoral ticket 
of Missouri for its nominee. The Democratic party 
is the party of the Constitution, the party of reform, 
and the party of economy, and if intrusted with the 
administration of the Federal Government will hold 
it to be its present and pressing duty to restore full 
and perfect equality among the States against the ag- 

ressive usurpations of centralized power; to estab- 
ish the moral character of the Government and elim- 
inate crime as a common characteristic of political 
life; that the present deplorable condition of the 
morals and business interests of the country is the 
result of corrupt and partisan administration, and 
that reform is absolutely necessary for the relief of 
the people and the preservation of the Government, 
and that this can only be done by a change of ad- 
ministration. 


The Democratic Convention for the nomina- 
tion of candidates for State officers and presi- 
dential electors was held at Jefferson City, on 
the 19th of July. The State ticket agreed 
upon was as follows: For Governor, General 
John 8. Phelps; for Lieutenant-Governor, H. 
0. Brockmeyer; for Secretary of State, Mi- 
chael K. McGrath; for Auditor, Thomas Hol- 
laday ; for Treasurer, Elijah Gates; for At- 
torney-General, Jackson L. Smith; for Regis- 
ter of Lands, James E. McHenry; for Rail- 


road Commissioners, James Harding, for the . 


term of six years; J. S. Marmaduke, for the 
term of four years; and John Walker, for the 
term of two years. The following resolutions 
were unanimously adopted : ; 


__1. That we, the Democracy of Missouri, in State 
Convention assembled, do hereby indorse, adopt, 

and reaffirm, the national Democratic platform adopt- 

at St. Louis on the 28th day of June, 1876. 


esolved, That we hail with enthusiasm the nomi- 
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nation of Governor Samuel J. Tilden, of New York, 
for President, and of Governor Thomas A. Hen- 
dricks, of Indiana, for Vice-President, as the strong- 
est possible combination the Democracy of the 
Union could have selected for the suffrages of the 
American people, and in their great and varied civil 
services, eminent abilities, pure civic and honorable 
record, without spot or blemish; that in their elec- 
tion the people have a certain guarantee of retorm, 
that the Constitution will be preserved intact, the 
laws executed vigorously and without distinction to 
race, color, or creed, with protection and equality 
guaranteed to life, liberty, and property, to every 
citizen of the Union; and we hereby pledge the 
State of Missouri to ratity their nomination by sixty 
thousand majority. 

Resolved, That we point with pride to the admin- 
istration of Charles H. Hardin, Governor of Missou- 
ri, as a model one in the history of the State, and 
challenge comparison for it with that of any other 
State in the Union; and, upon the honorable record 
thus made in the management of our State affairs, 
we invite all good men to codperate with us in our 
determination to present and elect a State ticket that 
shall prove a worthy successor to Governor Charles 
H. Hardin and his associates in the various State 
offices. 


The Republican nominating convention took 
place at Jefferson City, on the 9th of August. 
The following State ticket was agreed upon: 
For Governor, G. A. Finkelnburg; for Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, OC. C. Allen; for Secretary 
of State, Eugene F. Weigel; for Treasurer, 
John F. Severance; for Auditor, George R. 
Smith; for Attorney-General, A. W. Mullins; 
for Register of Lands, Richard Drain; for Su- 
preme Judge, David Wagner; for Railroad 
Commissioners, T. R. Allen, E. D. Harper, and 
Isaac Hayes. 

The platform adopted was as follows: 


fesolved, by the Republican party of the State of 
Missouri in convention assembled: 

1. That, as the preservation of our nation from 
destruction from a rebellion incited, and for four 
years continued, by the leaders and followers of the 
Democratic party was, under Divine Providence, ac- 
complished by the Republican party, so we hold that 
the perpetuation of our existence as a nation and the 


maintenance of our civil liberties depend upon the 


continuance in power of the Republican party. 

2. That we should regard the election of Samuel 
J. Tilden to the presidency of the United States as 
a national calamity, as practically reopening the is- 
sues settled by the war, by placing in power as com- 
mander-in-chief of the army and navy one whose 
political record identifies im with those who hold 
the doctrine of secession and are opposed to coercive 
measures to maintain the integrity of the Union. 

3. That the bold and impudent assumption by the 
Democratic national platform and the letters of its 
candidates, that the Democratic party is a party of. 
reform, is groundless, false, and brazen pretense of. 
virtue which it has not, and is shown to be so by the 
past history of that party in city, State, and national 

‘overnment, and is especially illustrated and proved 

y the recent nomination for the office of President 
of a man whose life has been devoted to the service 
of railroad corporations; who originated the scheme 
by which combinations destroyed competition, anc 


in transportation have robbed the producers of the — 


West of millions annually ; who has amassed enor-. 
mous wealth by jobbery in railroad stocks and 
bonds; who was the personal and: political friend 


and associate of William M. Tweed during the pe- 


riod of his stupendous robberies, and who stands 
condemned by the testimony of Horace Greeley as a 
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participant in frauds upon the people by stuffing 
ballot-boxes ; who was the legal adviser of the par- 
ties who perpetrated the Credit Mobilier frauds upon 
the Government, and who is surrounded by all the 
corrupt and vicious elements in New York City, led 
by.the notorious John Morrissey and others of like 
infamous reputation. 

4. That true and genuine reform, and an honest 
administration of the affairs of the Government, can 
be looked for only at the hands of the Republican 
party, which has the disposition, courage, and integ- 
rity, to punish such unworthy members of the party 
as are guilty of misbehavior or crime in office ; where- 
as the Democratic party always suffers its rogues to 
go unwhipped of justice. 

5. That the best interests of the State of Missouri 
demand a change of administration from Democratic 
to Republican, to the end that immigrants may be 
induced to settle within our borders, that capital may 
be safe here on its investment, and that the tide of 
prosperity which flowed into this great common- 
wealth under Republican rule prior to the year 1870, 
and which has been disastrously checked and re- 
pulsed by the accession to power of the Democratic 
party, may again visit us, leading to that develop- 
ment of our magnificent agricultural and mineral 
resources which would speedily make Missouri the 
Empire State of the great West. 

6. That the Republican 
party stands pledged to 
promote and sustain our 
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perfection of human rights won by the soldiers and 
patriots of the Union be vigilantly guarded, the Re- 
ublican party stands ever ready to welcome to full 
ellowship any and all persons who have ever been in 
the council or camp of rebellion upon the single con- 
dition of belief in and support of republican prin- 
ciples, so that the valor and heroism of Americans, 
whether born of right or wrong judgment, shall be 
honored by a patriotic devotion to a nation whose 
great foundation was laid by our common fathers. 


The Greenback party also nominated presi- 
dential electors, and candidates for Governor 
and Lieutenant-Governor. 

At the election, which occurred November 
7th, there were 351,604 votes cast for presiden- 
tial electors. Of these the Democratic candi- 
dates received 203,077, the Republican candi- 
dates 145,029, and the Greenback ticket 3,498. 
The plurality of the Democratic vote over the 
Republican was 58,048; majority over all, 54,- 
550. The total vote for Governor was 350,286, 
of which Phelps, Democrat, received"199,580 ; 
Finkelnburg, Republican, 147,694; and Alex- 
ander, Greenback, 2,962; Phelps’s plurality 


public-school system, and 


to improve the same until 


every child in the State 


shall have opportunity to 
obtain a good education ; 
and the Republican party 
stands pledged to oppose, 
and by all proper and legit- 
imate measures to remove, 
every obstacle to the suc- 
cess and usefulness of the i= 
system, whether that ob- jaune 
stacle is found in constitu- ceccn ate | 
tional provisions, unwise Wit 
legislation, sectarian big- ° 
otry, ignorance, or political 
prejudice. 

7. That the principles +e 
and policy of the national en 
Republican party, as enu- 
merated in the platform lacie Hs 
adopted in the National apy seed | 
Convention held at Cincin- 
nati in June last, meet our 
hearty approval, and that 
we hereby indorse, ratify, 
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and reaffirm, the same ; 
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that we recognize in Ruth- 
erford B. Hayes and Wil- 
liam A. Wheeler, the Re- 

ublican candidates for 


resident and Vice-President, men of the highest 


moral worth, of tried integrity, and ample capacity ; 
men who are in every way fitted for the exalted po- 
sition for which they are nominated; and that the 


. sentiments expressed in their letters of acceptance 


are worthy the men and the cause, and we call upon 
all good citizens of the State without regard to pre- 
vious party affiliation to rally to their support, and 
pledge to them the votes of a united Republican 
party in the State of Missouri, enthusiastic in their 
- support of a ticket which even Democratic malice 
with all its venom has confessed its inability to as- 


\asaily. , 


The following additional resolution was 
adopted by a close vote after considerable dis- 
cussion : Ry, ; 

_ That while the mighty advancement toward the 
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over Finkelnburg, 51,886; majority, 48,924. 
The highest Democratic majority on the rest 
of the State ticket was 57,610; lowest, 53,051. 
Of thirteen members of Congress chosen, ten 
were Democrats and three Republicans.. The 
Legislature of 1877 consists of 28 Democrats 
and six Republicans in the Senate, and 101 
Democrats and 42 Republicans in the House, 
making the Democratic majority 22 in the— 
Senate, 59 in the House, and 81 on joint ballot. 

A decision was rendered by the United 
States Circuit Court in April, in the cases of 
the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, the Iron Moun- 
tain, the Chicago & Southwestern, and the 
Atlantic & Pacific Railroads, against the State, | 

“ty 
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brought to resist the collection of taxes as- 
sessed in 1873. The assessment, as made by the 


* county authorities, had been largely increased 


by the State Board of Equalization, It was 
claimed that this board had no legal authority 
to make original assessment or to increase the 
aggregate of that made by the proper authori- 
ties. Its action was alleged to be illegal and 
fraudulent, and hence the collection of the 
taxes was resisted. The court held that the 
action ofthe Board of Equalization was illegal 
but not fraudulent, and that the companies 
must pay the taxes on the basis of the assess- 
ment made by the county courts. ; 
A decision rendered by Judge Bradley, of 
the United States Supreme Oourt, in May, de- 
clared $90,000 of bonds issued by Mount 
Pleasant Township, in Bates County, in pay- 
ment of subscription to the stock of the Lex- 
ington, Lake & Gulf Railroad Company, to be 
null and Void, on the ground that their issuance 
was not authorized by a vote of two-thirds of 
the qualitied voters, as required by the con- 
stitution. By the holders of the bonds it was 
set up that Mount Pleasant Township, not be- 
ing a “county, city, or town,” was not subject 
to the restrictions laid down by the constitu- 


tion for such organized communities, and fur- 


thermore that two-thirds of the qualified voters 
actually voting on the question did sanction 
the issue of bonds and the subscription to the 
stock of the railroad. The language of the con- 
stitution is, ‘‘ The General Assembly shall not 
authorize any county, city, or town, to become 
a stockholder in, or to loan its credit to, any 
company, association, or corporation, unless 
two-thirds of the qualified voters of such 
county, city, or town, at a regular or special 
election to be held therein shall assent thereto.” 
Judge Bradley held that this provision ap- 
plied to townships, as mere subdivisions of 
counties, and that a vote of two-thirds of all 
the qualified voters, and not merely of those 
voting on the question, was necesyary to legalize 
the issue of bonds. 

MOHL, Juxius von, a celebrated German 
Orientalist, born at Stuttgart, October 28, 
1800; died in Paris, January 4, 1876. His 
father furnished him and his brother, Robert 
von Mohl, the celebrated jurist, who died in 
1875, with an excellent education. His first 
academic instruction he received in the uni- 
versity and the theological seminary at Ti- 
bingen. In 1823 he went to Paris, where he 
made extensive Orientalistic studies, and be- 
came a pupil of Silvestre de Sacy and Rému- 


sat. In 1826 he received a call to Tabingen as 


Extraordinary Professor of Oriental Literature, 
and, being granted a furlough immediately 
after his appointment for the purpose of con- 
tinuing his studies, he spent the years 1826-27 
in London, and 1830-31 in Oxford, making 
extensive scientific researches. His specialty 


_ was the Persian language. The first results of 
his Persian studies was “ Fragments relatifs 4 
eee inion de Zoroaster” (1829), which he 
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published anonymously, together with Olshau- 
sen. This was followed by ‘ Confucii Chi- 
king sive liber Carminum, ex Latina P. 
Lacharme interpretatione” (1830), and ‘Y- 
king, antiquissimus Sinarum liber, ex inter- 
pretatione P. Regis” (2 vols., 1884-39). In 
1832 the French Government engaged him to 
edit the ‘Shah Nameh” of Firdusi for the Col- 
lection Orientale, after he had previously re- 
signed his position in Tubingen. From this 
time on he took up his permanent abode in 
Paris, ‘where he became an active member of 
the Asiatic Society, furnishing numerous valu- 
able articles to its journals. In 1844 he was 
elected a member of the Academy of Inscrip- 
tions, in the following year was appointed 
Professor of the Persian Language in the Col- 
lége de France, and in 1852 inspector of Orien- 
tal printing in the Imperial Printing-Office. In 
the latter year he was also elected Secretary of 
the Asiatic Society, which office he filled with 
great ability. The celebrated excavations of 
Botta, at Nineveh, were due mainly to his exer- 
tions. He published the letters of M. Botta 
under the title of,‘‘ Lettres de M. Botta sur 
les Découvertes 4 Khorsabad” (1845). 

MORAVIANS. The following is a sum- 
mary of the statistics of the American Prov- 
7 of the Moravian Church, December 31, 
1875: 

Northern District: number of churches, 
62; of communicants, 7,765; of non-commu- 
nicants over thirteen years of age, 1,340; of 
children, 4,648; total number of persons con- 
nected with the churches, 13,753; number of 
Sunday-school scholars, 6,194; of officers and 
teachers in Sunday-schools, 773. 

Southern District: number of churches, 13; 
of communicants, 1,165; of non-communi- 
cants over thirteen years of age, 236; of chil- 
dren, 538; total number of persons connected 
with the churches, 1,939; number of Sunday- 
school scholars 611; of officers and teachers . 
in Sunday-schools, 81. ; 

Total for the Province: number of churches, 
75; of communicants, 8,930; of non-commu-. 
nicants over thirteen years of age, 1,576; of 
children, 5,186; total number of persons con- 
nected with the churches, 15,692; number of 
Sunday-school scholars, 6,805; of officers and 
teachers in Sunday-schools, 854. 

The Provincial Synod of the Morayian Church 
met at Nazareth, Pa:, May 17th. Bishop Ed-. 
mund de Schweinitz was chosen president. A 
letter was presented from the Unity’s Elders’ 
Conference (Berthelsdorf), signed by Bishop. 
Gustavus T. Tietzen. It stated that the con- 
ference had intended to send a fraternal dele- 
gation ; the brethren whom they had expect- 
ed to depute had, however, felt constrained to. 
ask special guidance of the Lord. The lot was’ 
cast, and resulted in the negative. For this 
reason no delegation was sent. . The report of 
the Provincial Elders’ Conference gave infor- 
mation on the condition of the Church since | 
the last previous meeting of the synod. Three — 
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active ministers and four retired ministers had 
died—among them Bishops David Bigler and 
Samuel Reinke, the latter the oldest bishop in 
the American Province. There were now 63 
ministers in active service, of whom 53 had pas- 
toral charges, while the others were connected 
with educational establishments or engaged in 
official duties for the Church. The regular 
churches were 27 in number, of which a few 
still had to receive help from the sustentation 
fund in the support of their pastors. The 
home-mission churches comprised 85 congre- 
gations. Six new churches had been organ- 
ized within the three years. More than 900 
communicants and a total of 1,300 members 
(communicants and non-communicants) had 
been added to the churches. An average of 
$3,100 a year had been spent in the support 
of home missionaries, and an average of $3,666 
a year for the building of churches and par- 
sonages for home-missions. Adding these 
items, and making a suitable allowance for 
other expenses connected with the work, it 
was found that the average total cost of home- 
missions, or church extension, per annum, had 
been $7,000. The theological seminary had 
81 students, more than it had ever had before. 
A salutatory letter was received from the Pro- 
vincial Elders’ Conference of the Southern 
Province. It spoke of the possibility of the 
union of the two districts, which, it said, al- 
though not as yet joined in organic union, 
‘“‘are as one in many respects.” No advance 
toward a merging of the two districts could 
be reported at this time, for the reason that no 
regular Provincial District Synod of the South- 
ern District had been in session since the meet- 
ing of the Northern District Synod in 1873. 
The synod expressed approval of the course 
of the United States Centennial Commission 
in closing the International Exhibition, at 
Philadelphia, on Sundays. It was ordered 
that “in future no church which is not self- 
supporting shall be entitled to lay representa- 
tion at provincial synods.” A plan was adopt- 
ed for the revival of the system of classes. It 
provides that the pastors and elders of congre- 


gations shall divide their people into classes, 


the distinctive idea of which shall be fellow- 
ship in the Christian experience and in the 
work for souls; that while liberty is used, at- 
tempts shall be made to secure uniformity 
among the several congregations; that mem- 
bers of the congregations shall be chosen to act 
as superintendents of the classes, and special 
stress shall be laid on personal prayer. and 
labor by the members of the same. ‘The sub- 
ect of a change inthe basis of representation 
in the provincial synods was referred to aspe- 
cial committee, under instructions to mature a 
plan to be presented to the synod of 1879. 
‘The synod recommended the election in all the 
congregations of a board of elders, separate 
from the board of trustees, who shall be sol- 
smnly installed in their office by the pastor, 
» the congregation shall be instructed to 
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show all due respect to their labors. The bish- 
ops were instructed to prepare a circular con- 
taining the teachings of Scripture and the 
Church on the subject of the eldership. Mem- 
bers of the Church were appealed to ‘to ab- 
stain from all amusements which interfere with 
a personal devotion to Christ.” A four years’ 
course of study, or reading, was adopted for 
men who may wish to enter the ministry of 
the Church, but are not able to acquiré the 
necessary education except by private effort. 
Candidates may be licensed to preach while 
pursuing the course, but cannot be ordained ex- 
cept upon examination. Commemorative ser- 
vices appropriate to the Centennial year were 
appointed to be held in the churches on the 
Sunday before the 4th of July, 1876. The 
president of the synod wes requested, in his 
communication to the Unity’s Elders’ Confer- 
ence, to express the desire that the néxt Gen- 
eral Synod may be convened at such a time as 
shall enable this Province to make its next 
Provincial Synod a preparatory synod. 

The annual meeting of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel among the Heathen 
was held at Bethlehem, Pa., August 24th. The 
Rev. Robert de Schweinitz presided. In his 
address he called attention to the fact that, al- 
though eleven years were yet wanting to com- 
plete the first century of the existence of the 
Society, this was nevertheless its one hundredth 
general meeting. The Board of Directors re- 
ported that $11,500 had been given to the 
general mission-fund. The treasurer reported 
that the total assets of the Society amounted 
to $217,758.25. The contributions of members 
during the year had amounted to only $61.22, 
or half of what should have been collected, 
The Society had 225 members. Reports were 
made concerning the Indian missions in Canada 
and Kansas. 

The entire field in which the Moravian mis- 
sionaries are engaged is divided into sixteen 
provinces, viz.: Greenland, Labrador, the In- . 
dians of North America, the islands of St. 
Thomas and St. Johns, St. Croix, Jamaica, An- 
tigua, St. Kitts, Barbadoes, and Tobago, in the 
West Indies, the Mosquito Coast, Surinam, the 
western part of South Africa, the eastern 
part of South Africa, Australia, and Western 
Himalaya. In these sixteen provinces there 
were, according to the report of the mis- 
sion department of the Unity’s Elders’ Con- 
ference for 1876, 94 mission-stations and 15 
preaching - places. There were engaged in 
these missions 154 brethren and 144 sisters as 
missionaries, besides a large number of* native 
assistants. The total number of communicants 
reported was 22,051, and the whole number of 
souls under the spiritual care of the mission- 
aries was upward of 67,000, During 1875, 
876 adults and 2,228 children had been bap- 
tized, and 1,141 persons confirmed. 
~ MOROCCO, an empire of Northern Africa. 
Sultan, Muley Hassan; succeeded his father in 
1873. Owing to the indefiniteness of the _ 

‘ ee 
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boundaries of the empire in the south, its area EXPORTS. 

is variously estimated. The nearest estimate, _ ARTICLES. Value. ARTICLES. Value. 
iE RK 3 IW.00] costes ee wide gs 6,270,000 | Hemp-seed........ 16,000 

probably, is about 259,600 square miles. The gides and skins.... 811401000 | Ostrich-feathers.... 690000 

population has been estimated by Gerhard Maize BESS Oak 1,530,000 Dates Ai USO. a : 4110008 

* F j eas and beans... .10,210,000 men 23ers SRE 40, 
Eools*and others at iii bal a ee Almonds........... 2:010,000 | Shoes...........0. 1,580,000 
Fez, has about 150,000 and the city of Mo- Ojive-oi 222227227" 660,000 


rocco from 40,000 to 50,000 inhabitants. 


The commerce in 1875 was as follows (in The movement of shipping in 1875 was as 


follows: 
francs): 
LADEN, IN BALLAST. 
COUNTRIES, Etc. Imports, Exports. SHIPPING, Total 
Vessels. Tons. Vessels. Tons. Tonse 
Grent Britain’. 2... ces sesee ne 22,220,000 Eerie SS ee leteeitit eile ae 
France... .......20+eeeeee eres 10,150,000 1910, Entered 696 | 142,659] 745 | 110,897 | 258,556 
Apalitgnt.c. 0) cece eee 450,000 1,710.000 ste yh ORE ach F) ’ y 
Fog eb eae ene) oi 32:000 1°680°000 Cleared........ 1,220. | 177,922] 220 | 75,620 | 258,542 
Coined money...........+.+6 6,200,000 2,250,000 i 
Soa, Ware ere Re Of the vessels entered a little less than one- 
0 BID ise ceeehoamees 89,840,0 5, alt . : > ate = 
wr fata rake a eae 31:950°000 99°250-000 half were English, and not quite one-third Span 


ish. Of other countries, France and Portugal 
The most important articles of import and alone were represented to any considerable de- 


export were as follows (values in francs) : gree. The largest number of vessels entered 
IMPORTS. at Tangiers. The following table shows the 
ARTICLES. Value. ARTICLES. Valu. movement of shipping arranged according to 
Woven goods..... 14.9°70:000i) Deawy a cmacmises cts 1,050,000 nationality and the ports together with the 
Busan see iets ae 8,000,000 | Cloths ............ 890,000 Neue 
Raw silk.......... 1,500,000 | Tron........0+0e +5 580,000 values of the cargoes (in francs) : 
ENTERED. ENTERED. VALUE OF CARGOES, 
NATIONALITY. SS SS PORTS. SS 
Vessels, Tons. Vessels. Tons. Entered, Cleared, 
HINGUSH se wake’ sacks obaRew 637 USB.5D% || Wangierssu... arity eeu ciaei 516 73,80 10,970,000 7,280,000 
Prong, Geeesecteactecsete 248 | 89,952 | Larache...........-e0--- 187 7,708 920,000 | 8,580,000 
Sp BMish yoteersesie sere Ginegb 407 4,870 | GRabatseens cc edemesemvonate 35 10,466 2,170,000 1,640,000 
Portuguese. ...c.sc0csceece 110 B,973* || Casablanca... ssaes detect 164 48,252 9,250,000 7,600,000 
G 5 1,028" Mazdoan splices tener 207 55,221 3,580,000 6.900,000 _ 
16 9.556 | Saffi........ {| 100 | 26287 | 1'190;000 | 21330,000 
16 8:941 ji Mogador ss.) sem sseeeneees 85 | 29,609 | 6,020,000 | 6,440,000 
7 1,864 sl Tetuan’. or...) -mhigmen csi : 197 2,207 870,000 270,000 


In February the Sultan sent his cousin, the their settlement west of Fez. The sherif, 
Sherif El-Hadsh, to Algeria, to treat with the who is the highest dignitary of the church in 
rebellious tribes of Uled-Sidi-Sheik, to secure Western Africa, is described as a highly intelli- 


ities, 
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Bites * { Ligh} : 7 ‘ . ' : ’ vite tT; 
nt and enlightened man. He is married to son of three years are dressed in Europear 
J 1 English lady, who with her sister accom- style, while he himself is attired 
panied him on this journey. His wife and his tian Mameluke uniform. During 
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vhrough Algeria the natives every where pressed 
near to see him, and to be allowed to touch his 
dress, and completely loaded him down with 
presents. His wife, a Miss Keane, was govern- 
ess in the house of the British consul-general 
in Tangier, when the sherif saw her and fell 
in love with her. She consented to be his 
wife on the condition that he removed all his 
other women, which he accordingly did. He 
secured to her a dower of 100,000 francs, and 
300,000 francs in case she should survive him. 
A special mission was sent during 1876 to 
France and Italy to negotiate commercial trea- 
ties, which was well received in both countries. 
MORRILL, Lot M., was born at Belgrade, 
Me., May 3, 1813. He studied a year in Water- 
ville College, was admitted to the bar in 1839, 
and became a prominent leader of the Demo- 
cratic party in the State. -In 1854 he was 
elected to the lower branch of the Legislature, 
and in 1856 to the Senate, of which he was 
made president. Dissatisfied with the position 
of his party on the slavery question, Mr. Mor- 
rill joined the Republicans, by whom he was 
elected Governor in 1857. He continued in 
this office, by reélection, till 1860, when he 
was chosen to serve in the United States Sen- 
ate the unexpired term of Hannibal Hamlin, 
who had been elected Vice-President of the 
United States. He took his seat January 17, 
1861, and was appointed a member of the 
Committees on Commerce, District of Colum- 
bia, and Olaims. He was a warm supporter of 
the war-policy of the Government, and in 1863 
was reélected to the Senate for the term end- 
ing in 1869. During this time he served as 
chairman of the Committees on. Expenses, on 
the District of Columbia, on Appropriations, 
and on Indian Affairs. He was defeated by 
Mr. Hamlin for reélection to the Senate, but 
on the death of Senator Fessenden, in 1869, 
he was appointed to serve out the unexpired 
- term. In 1871 he was elected for the full term 
ending in March, 1877. He voted against the 
inflation bill, and in favor of the resumption 
act. On the resignation of Secretary Bristow, 
in June, 1876, Senator Morrill was appointed 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

MUSIO. The attention ofthe musical world 
is directed to the new German school of com- 
position, and a feeling of uncertainty and sus- 
pense as to the real meaning and ultimate in- 
fluence of the ‘‘ Music of the Future” disqui- 
ets the minds of lovers of music. Great as 
has been the triumph of Wagner, which was 

* eonfirmed and crowned this year at the Bai- 
reuth festival, there is a vague feeling that his 
music lacks those popular elements which are 
present in the works of Meyerbeer and other 
admired masters, whose reputations he attacks, 
and that it can never become equally familiar 
and dear to the people. The intluence of the 
German school is marked, and is most apparent 

in the works of composers whose reputations 
are founded upon productions in styles entire- 
erent. There is no reason to believe 
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that the world’s ideas of music will be revo- 
lutionized or the limits and destiny of the art 
greatly enlarged by the new tendency ; yet it 
cannot be denied that this school of music alone 
shows signs of living development nowadays; 
for the Italian musical drama, in its best days 
too given to formalism and artifice, has passed 
its time of growth and productivity, and the 
French style of comic music cannot pretend to 
any of the qualities of serious art. 

A symphony by J. K. Paine was produced 
at the concerts of Theodore Thomas, and was 
well received by the New York people and the 
musical critics; a scherzo in the second move- 
ment and the adagio in A flat in the third sec- 
tion were specially commended. The work is 
entirely genuine, and free from sensational 
effects; its melodiousness, the fine orchestral 
coloring, its unity, and naturalness, and free- 
dom from dry passages, won for it immediate 
popularity. Wagner’s ‘Centennial March,” 
written by Herr Wagner for the Woman’s Cen- 
tennial Union, for which the composer received 
the price of $5,000, was played at the opening 
of the Philadelphia Exhibition, under the di- 
rection of Theodore Thomas; the scoring is 
very elaborate, and novel effects are produced 
by sounds made upon wood and brass and by 
percussion, and even a gong is included in the 
instruments. 

Henry Gadsby’s attempt to set the ‘ Alces- 
tis” of Euripides to music was spoken of not 
unfavorably by the English critics. The work 
was given in the Crystal Palace, in the begin- 
ning of December. The music consists of nine 
choral and melodramatic numbers, with an 
overture. Necessarily, owing to the structure 
of the verse, there was a strong resemblance 
to the music of Beethoven’s “‘ Antigone” and 
“‘idipus.” Another English work of an un- 
usual class was F. H. Cowen’s opera, ‘“ Pau- 
line,” founded on Bulwer’s ‘‘ Lady of Lyons,” 
the libretto by Henry Hersee. It shows some 
of the qualities of the French comic opera of 
the higher class, but is defaced by the intro- 
duction of several songs of incongruous char- 
acter, simply designed for popular effect. A 
sacred cantata by John Francis Barnett, called 
‘“The Good Shepherd,” is inferior to ‘‘ The An- 
cient Mariner” by the same composer, but its 
failings may be charged to the barren charac- 
ter of the libretto. A cantata, ‘St. Doro- 
thea,” founded on the early Christian legend, 
composed by Madame Sainton-Dolby, is spoken 
of with approbation. 

No new work of striking merit has been 
produced on the Paris stage this year. Yet 
several pieces, both serious and humorous, 
have succeeded in gaining for a few days the 
attention of the public. Lecocq’s ‘‘ La Petite 
Mariée” shows an improvement in style, ap- 
proaching nearer to the true comic opera than 
any of his earlier works. ‘ Le Déluge,” a sa- 
cred composition by M. Camille Saint-Saens, is 
spoken of as able, but wanting in sentiment. 
An orchestral piece by the same composer, 
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named “Le Rouet d’Omphale,” has been lis- 
tened to with approval at the Popular Con- 
certs and at the Conservatoire in Paris, and 
has also been successfully produced in Ger- 
many and Russia, and by Thomas in New York. 
Mermet’s long-talked-of ‘ Jeanne d’Are,” pro- 
duced at the Opéra on the 5th of April, was a 
disappointment. A new requiem by Gou- 
nod, written in a style of severe simplicity, 
.and marked by an entire absence of the fugue, 
was given by Pasdeloup on Good-Friday. A 
new mass by the same composer, called ‘La 
Messe du Sacré Ceeur,” is said to contain some 
very fine orchestral passages. Gounod’s-new 
opera, ‘‘ Polyeucte,” though completed, and 
eagerly expected by the Parisians this season, 
will not be acted before the year of the Uni- 
versal Exposition, 1878. ‘‘ Piccolini,” by Gui- 
raud, libretto by Sardou, and ‘‘Le Moulin du 
Vert-Galant,” by Serpette, are light works, 
which were wellreceived. ‘‘ Dimitri,” an opera 
by Victorin Jonciéres, produced at the Opéra, 
contains some good passages ; and “‘ Les Amou- 
reux de Catherine,” an opéra comique in one 
act, by Henri Maréchal, was favorably re- 
ceived. Offenbach’s latest opera is founded 
on Jules Verne’s story, ‘‘Dr. Ox’s Experi- 
ment.” A new opera by Victor Massé, ‘* Paul 
et Virginie,” was favorably criticised. Some 
French composers are reported to have under- 
taken to rival Wagner in his own manner. 
Ernest Reyer is engaged upon an opera whose 
story is similar to the third part of the ‘‘ Ring 
des Nibelungen ;” it will be called “Sigurt; ” 
and M. Jonciéres is engaged on the music to a 
libretto which Louis Gallet has written, called 
“Tristan.”? ‘Les Erinnyes,” a drama by Le- 
conte de Lisle, after A’schylus, has been set to 
music by Massenet, and enacted with success. 

Pierre Benoit, the Flemish composer, has 
produced at Antwerp a symphonic opera of 
strong realistic character, named ‘‘ Charlotte 
Corday.” 

Ponchielli’s new opera, ‘‘ La Gioconda,”’ was 
received at La Scala, in Milan, with great ap- 
plause. ‘ Cleopatra,” by Lauro Rossi, said to 
be composed in a higher style than the ordina- 
ry run of modern Italian operas, was enthusi- 
astically received at the Royal Theatre in Tu- 
rin. A new opera by Cagnoni is much spoken 
of; it is called “Tl Duce di Tapigliano,” and 
had a great success in Turin. 

_ Dr. O. Bach, of Salzburg, has been preparing 
an heroic opera, “Die Argonauten,” whose 
text is worked over from Grillparzer’s trilogy, 
“Das goldene Vliess..4 Edmund Kretschmer 
lately produced an opera called “ Die Folkun- 
ger,” which had considerable success; and has 
prepared another work, “ Heinrich der Lowe,” 
the libretto for which he wrote himself; it was 
given in Dresden in the autumn. This com- 
poser’s music bears the impress of the Wag- 
nerian manner in a marked degree. A comic 
opera called ‘‘ Joconde,” by Car] Zeller, ayoung 
Viennese amateur, has had considerable suc- 


cess; the libretto is based on a fanciful episode 
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in the English Civil War. ‘‘ Die Falkensteiner,” 
by Count Hochberg, another amateur, who 
writes under the nom de plume of J. H. Franz, 
was successfully produced at Hanover. Herr 
Hiller’s ‘“‘ Prometheus,” for orchestra and cho- 
rus, is said to be one of the finest productions 
of the aged composer. 

The most important musical event that 
has taken place for many a year was the 
production of Richard Wagner’s great four- 
part opera in the theatre built specially for the 
representation of the composer's works, at 
Baireuth, in Bavaria, on the four consecutive 
evenings of the 18th, 14th, 16th, and 17th of 
August last. The successful production of this 
stupendous work, and the acknowledgment 
of its power and beauty by the most critical 
musical audience ever assembled, were a com- 
plete and unreversible justification and recog- 
nition of the great master’s art, a triumph on 
which Wagner had set his honor, and which 
was decisive to establish his supreme artistic 
rank, and to repay the long period of neglect 
and contempt through which the stoutest 
spirit and highest artistic purpose had alone 
enabled the composer to battle. The theatre 
in Baireuth had been erected at a cost of about 
$350,000. To fit the scenic requirements of 
the opera, the stage-room was enormous. The 
scenery was the most elaborate and the 
mechanical arrangements the most compli- 
cated ever attempted. The trials of scenery 
commenced in the beginning of July. The ar- 
rangements were all directed, and for the most 
part conceived, by the composer himself. 
There was much doubt at first as to the suc- 
cess of some of the strange scenic effects; but, 
as they were finally perfected, their illusive 
power was found to be wonderful. By anovel 
arrangement the orchestra was entirely con- 
cealed from the view of the audience: this 
excellent idea has since been applied in one or 
two other theatres in Germany. The rehears- 
als commenced on the 14th of July. All the 
first artists of Germany were employed in the 
numerous 7éles of the trilogy. The leading 
parts were Siegmund, acted by Niemann; 
Sieglinde, by Friulein Schefisky ; Wotan, by 
Betz; Siegfried, by Unger; and Briinnhilde, 
by Frau Friedrich-Materna. On the days of 
the festival the little town of Baireuth was 
crowded with strangers. Spectators came 
from all countries, and thousands of people 
flocked in from the neighboring districts, who 
never set foot inside the theatre. The prices 
of the seats were set very high—100 Prussian. 
thalers for each performance. As many as 
one thousand leaders of orchestras assisted at. 
the performances. There were twenty repre- 
sentatives of royalty present, and fifty or six- 
ty newspaper correspondents from Germany, 
France, Italy, England, and America, , The 
performance fully corresponded to the expec-, 
tations of the composer and his friends. The. 
orchestral rendering, the singing, and the act- 
ing, were in the highest manner of German 
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art. In the scenery, which surpassed every- 
thing ever before witnessed, and formed a 
potent adjunct to the drama, about the only 
exception taken was at the clumsiness of the 
dragon-scene. The friends of Wagner, who 
had heard parts of the work before, were sur- 
prised at the new power which those parts 
gained in being presented in their right con- 
nection; the wonderful unity and organic 
development both of the drama and the music 
were admitted and admired by all. Many who 
came to cavil and condemn went away en- 
thusiastic converts. The ‘‘ Ring des Nibelun- 
gen,” in its true dramatic character, is a tril- 
ogy, to which the first part, “ Rheingold,” 
forms the prelude. Founded on several of the 
ancient Germanic sagas, Wagner has devel- 
oped the powerful dramatic character of his 
work only by freely altering the connection 
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and final bearing of some of the events, while 
at the same time preserving all the main epi- 
sodes—in one instance even when the story is 
hideous to the modern sense. In the intro- 
ductory part, ‘‘ Rheingold,” are presented su- 
pernatural beings only, the three warring races 
of Northern mythology, the gods, giants, and 
dwarfs. Their jealous struggles, plots, and 
counterplots for power form the motive of the 
drama. The Rhine-gold, the emblem of earthly 
power, rests in the depths of the tranquil 
Rhine, faithfully guarded by the Rhine-Daugh- 
ters, a beautiful race of mermaids. The dwarf 
Alberich, a Nibelung, from the region of sub- 
terranean gloom, robs them of the treasure 
out of which he forges the ring of magic vir- 
tue, the symbol of earthly power. The god 
Wotan, or Odin, by crafty arts, masters the 
dwarf in Nibelheim, and extorts from him the 
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wonder-working ring. This ring he must de- 
liver to the giants Fasolt and Fafner, as a ran- 
som for Freia, the goddess of love and beauty. 
Fasolt is Slain by Fafner, who, in the form of 
a dragon, guards the talisman, whose curse 
threatens destruction to the god unless it be 
rescued by a spotless mortal hero. ‘In the sec- 
ond part of the tetralogy, ‘‘ Die Walkire,” the 
scene of action is transferred to the heroic 
world of the old Teutons. The dark legend 
of Siegmund and Sieglinde, and the protection 
of the erring hero against the wrath of Wotan 
by the Walkire, Brinnhilde, afford poetical 
and musical motives of the highest grandeur, 
The fruit of the guilty union of the above- 
named pair was Siegfried, the destined deliv- 
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@ er of the ring. The third part, “Siegfried,” 


forms the dramatic climax of the tetralogy. 
The well-known legend is faithfully recounted : 
the human interest is here stronger, the music 
sweeter and richer. In the fourth drama, the 
“ Gotterdammerung,” the legend of the ‘‘ Ni- 
belungenlied ” is concluded: Hagen’s treach- 
erous plots, Siegfried’s love for Gutrun, and 
victory over Brinmnhilde, under the disguise of 
Gunther, her suitor and Gutrun’s brother, 
and the final fall of Walhalla, afford material 
of deep tragical moment, which fitly closes the 
great work. In the ‘‘Ring des Nibelungen ” 
Wagner has completed the story which is only 
partly told in the “‘ Nibelungenlied,” connect- 
ing it with the sagas of the two Eddas, and 
supplying the logically consequent and neces- 
sary dramatic links. 
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NAVY OF THE UNITED STATES. The 
Navy now comprises 146 vessels of 150,157 
tons’ measurement, carrying 1,142 guns, exclu- 
sive of howitzers and Gatlings. Of these 23 were 
sailing-vessels, carrying 229 guns; and 123, 
of 120,894 tons, and carrying 913 guns, were 
steam-vessels, including 24 iron-clads of 72 
guns, 27 tugs, and two torpedo-boats. Of the 
whole number of vessels 75 were in actual use 
at the close of the year, of which:37, including 
11 iron-clads on the North-Atlantic Station, 
were in commission attached to fleets. In his 
last annual report Secretary Robeson says: 


The reduction of the force of our fleet by act of 
Congress, from 8,500 to 7,500 men, has placed our 
Navy, in the personnel of the enlisted men, below 
that of nearly every navy of Europe. The effect of 
this reduction has been to lose to the service many 
valuable seamen, who, for want of continuous em- 
ployment in the Navy, and in the absence of any 
commerce of our own, have been forced to go abroad 
foremployment. Their services are thus lost to the 
country, and the time and care given to their educa- 
tion as men-of-war’s-men has been to some extent 
in vain. As a remedy for this misfortune, and for 
the purpose of maintaining a trained class of men in 
the Navy, skilled in their duties and devoted to their 
flag, I have the honor to repeat my recommenda- 
tions of last year, that Congress give the necessary 
authority to enlist annually 750 boys for the Navy, 
under existing laws, but in addition to the number 
of men now allowed. The cost of these boys, so far 
as the pay of the Navy is concerned, would not 
amount to more than the cost’ of 250 men; and it is 
expected that this number enlisted annually will, in 
the course of a few years, not only fill the vacancies 
made by discharge, death, and desertion, but finally 
man our fleet with educated American seamen. 

The system of training boys has been in success- 
ful operation for little more than one year, and there 
are at present 479 in the service, one-half of them 
under instruction on board the training-ships Min- 
nesota and Monongahela, and the others already 
afloat in various sea-going vessels, The Department 
has stationed the Minnesota at New York, the Con- 
stitution at Philadelphia, and the Monongahela at 
Baltimore, as permanent school-ships for these lads, 
and the experience of the past year fully demon- 
strates the success of this effort to improve our sea- 
men. I feel myself, therefore, most fully justified 
in earnestly renewing my recommendation of this 
addition to the personnel of the Navy. 


On July 1, 1875, the amount of the appro- 
priations applicable to the year ending June 
30, 1876, was $18,301,731. The actual expen- 
ditures during the year amounted to $17,- 
937,355, or about $364,376 less than the ap- 
propriations, The appropriations available for 
the year beginning July 1, 1876, aggregate 
$12,961,790. The estimates for the general 
maintenance of the Navy for the next year are 
as follows: 

Pay of officers and seamen of the Navy...... 

Pay of civil establishment in nayy-yards..... 
Ordnance and Torpedo Corps......+.....005 
_ Coal, hemp, and equipments... E 


_ Navigation and navigation sup 
Hydrographic work..........+5 


Naval Observatory, Nautical Almanac, etc.... 
Repairs and preservation of vessels, etc...... 
Steam-machinery, tools, etc................. 


$54,200 00 
3,300,000 00 
9,000,000. 00 


‘ProyisicnsandClothing. vel. siete ss ects ne eee 1,403,721 85 
Repairs of hospitals and laboratories......... 40,000 00 
Surgeons” NeCessAaries ob cfei<1 <fato =< 015 aih afabaln i 40,000 60 

Contingent expenses of various departments 
ANG DUTEAUN 2 See ahh sete seta sa ee wisttaee ohiae 851,000 00 
INayal/ A. cademyinwd ance ona cfes mae deltcise(-k ate 199,262 40 
Support of Marine Corps.................--- 905,769 00 
Naval Asylum, Philadelphia................. 63,597 00 
Maintenance of yards and docks.........-... 862,029 00 
BKO EB sanearstd oniousado Sow aabsogueaedad $18,646,012 69 


The amount estimated for new buildings 
and the repairs and improvements necessary at 
the various navy-yards, stations, and hospitals, 
is $2,908,596. There is also submitted by the 
Bureau of Ordnance an estimate for $775,500 
to provide the proper armament for large iron- 
clads and other ships being fitted out for sea. 

The following is a statement of the number 
and yearly amount of pensions of the Navy on 
the rolls June 30, 1876, and the amount which 
was paid during that fiscal year: 
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PENSIONS, a a rast obs 

ee 3% g8_8 

‘ s e228 

(sepia jens beetle 2-3 
Navy invalids........... 1,643 | $188,716 | $187,182 72 
Nayy widows and others. 1,744 287,726 | 809,888 39 
opal eeckulhe ch ris 8,887 | $471,442 | $496,471 11 


NEAL, Joun, an American author; died at 
Portland, Me., June 20, 1876. He was born 
in Falmouth (now Portland), Me., August 25, 
1793. His parents were members of the So- 
ciety of Friends, with which he also was con- 
nected until the age of twenty-five, when, 
principally for his inability to “live peaceably 
with all men,” he received his formal dismissal. 
About the age of twelve he was employed in 
Portland as a shop-boy; a few years later he 
taught drawing and penmanship in the prin- 
cipal towns of Maine; in 181415 he was a 
dry-goods retailer and jobber in Boston and 
New York, and afterward established himself 
in Baltimore as a wholesale dealer in partner- 
ship with John Pierpont. In 1816 they failed, 
and Neal began the study of the law. He 
read through a legal course intended to em- 
brace a period of several years in a twelve- 
month, besides attending lectures and study- 
ing several languages, In 1816 he produced a 
review of the works of Byron, written, it is 
said, in four days, which appeared from month 
to month until completed in the Portico, a 
Baltimore magazine. In 1817 he published his 
first novel, ‘‘ Keep Cool”? (2 vols., Baltimore), 
originally called “Judge Not,” followed the 
next year by ‘The Battle of Niagara, Golda 
and other Poems.” In 1819 appeared “Otho 
or the Bastard,” a five-act tragedy ; and about 
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the same time he assisted Dr. Watkins in writ- 
ing the “‘ History of the American Revolution, 
by Paul Allen.” Admitted to the Maryland 
bar in 1819, he entered upon practice, but 
continued his literary labors. Besides pre- 
paring an index for ‘“ Niles’s Register,” then 
amounting to upward of fifty volumes, he 
published in 1823 the novels ‘‘ Seventy-six, a 
Romance of the Revolution,” ‘‘ Logan,” ‘‘ Ran- 
dolph,” and “ Errata.”? They were severally 
written, according to his own account, in pe- 
riods of from twenty-seven to thirty-nine days. 
He went to England in January, 1824, and 
wrote articles for various periodicals, including 
“Sketches of the Five American Presidents and 
the Five Candidates for the Presidency” for 
Blackwood’s Magazine. His literary. efforts 
attracted the notice of Jeremy Bentham, who 
invited him to take up his residence in his 
house, of which he remained an inmate during 
a considerable portion of his stay in England. 
In 1827 he returned to America, and settled 
in Portland, where he employed himself in 
practising law, writing, and lecturing; ‘‘ and, 
that no superfluous energy might run to waste, 
established gymnasiums and gave lessons to 
large classes in sparring and fencing.” This 
life he continued till 1850, when he gave up 
his profession. He also published ‘“ Brother 
Jonathan” (3 vols., London and Edinburgh, 
1825); “Rachel Dyer” (Portland, 1828) ; 
“ Bentham’s Morals and Legislation ” (Boston, 
1830); ‘Authorship, a Tale” (1833); “ The 
Down-Easters” (2 vols, New York, 1883); 
“One Word More’’ (1854), essays of a reli- 
gious character; ‘‘ True Womanhood, a Tale” 
(Boston, 1859); ‘‘ Wandering Recollections of 
a Somewhat Busy Life” (1869); and ‘‘ Port- 
land Ilustrated” (1874). 

NEBRASKA. The existing law in the State 
of Nebraska requires an enumeration of the 
inhabitants to be made every year by the pre- 
cinct assessors, and returned to the county 
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ks, by whom they are forwarded to the 
Secretary of State. The new constitution pro- 
es for a census in 1885, and every ten years 
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thereafter, and it is probable that the law will 
be speedily changed to conform thereto, dis- 
pensing with the annual enumeration. The 
following table furnishes a comparison of the 
last two censuses: 


POPULATION. 
COUNTIES. = 

1876. 1875. 
SANCTUS are lat eletstesalsfaistels larsieiet-ta Sieicisiais/erta 3,940 8,098 
PAMEOIODO stare tava etaseictetaraielerciers sie(ace sie siere 1,303 1,289 
ES GOWMGs Rartosile selene strode sciehvcicisiee 1,099 965 
ES CLITA Oaaysty g ctaeratsr state sieisls oYatelatersistclostoasis 4,396 2,861 
JaWlits, cagocooucosonn Ss sUcObodaeneTOeeS 4,854 4,041 
BES UGLGM Morn ss devetetcleelarsicteinrclessiarele)sicielslsicyevs 4,730 4,440 
GEES. Sodio sno BDOOt hae anetie OL COCOHaO 10, 787 10,452 
Oe deiieiva secs wercsttiiei hope tslsals isin treseveise. 5 12 2,521 1,997 
pee (estiMALER) cmeciieisialeleita ites = 476 457 
(iPM neat con. cog popounopop sen chocu sted 4,787 4,183 
GUNES Co aaasacntn spin Goo DOnOCns UEAEnO 4,187 8,651 
Cuming (estimated). ...............0+ 6,402 6,152 
Dakota cardatqeoestessak cheese ses aoe 8,006 2,759 
EDA WSOWs-nmisisisietcaicecsict se ciecle eeleiefo.s 2,183 1,407 
DINO sete eee och aecasiece Ts ois 8,263 2,886 
WO Rama ee ne anastasia 8,465 7,534. 
Douglas (estimated).............-..2- 25,722 24,698 
Ulin Ove eteraterersyacrepetele eteterarore elsts eiecale! ee 5,378 4,731 
LUNA CS a acic an pcoO LeU snp AUS aUOnOe 1,953 1,807 
Frontier. (estimated)............+.-¢ 243 139 
SHUT AM eta stetsiel Vea clot cide elaiaieis cicveusls 1,550 1,482 
Ge Oteeralaeicteaapeieie a apsiciaieiseieleieiaysiaias1sis 6,021 5,714 
Greeley (estimated) io ne its oe 194 127 
Kereed (returns not complete)........ 250 261 
ee de aracoassapeodssaoasapodeb Gas 4,615 4,414 
Hl amatl Gomer yaieciactaelecteietels cleiai= <betare 6,253 8,526 
learnt gy sete seater sets oatareyat atalsioiela ate 2,140 2,027 
PIC CHCOC Karate aneitanlleiaieiers ateraoicteists 9 95 
BLOW AUG east siteiete ae ces ismapieleieis eisisiar« 1,680 1,708 
SOMSrsONe baccceccetestesce success 4,075 3,814 
COUMSOM ster ay ele cletetoles atatieeles eierelele st sie 4,908 4,862 
IRGBENO YON alae das serclaties cicte cle cwisls aia 803 560 
Keith SopeosanobeccérsApode 108 124 
ECMO Pisce Maes bpOs Fela aeisalaerdeisieees 1,248 1,524 
EEATICABL OLN mere sisi hele ckelne sialcisea eee se 15,407 15,224 
EPC O lnaferterer sta ewe Gieielsvatsieiere elerotas siscahel~ 1,827 2,855 
IMAGISOtloareae e daira esis cc Oeieinvine sinejsiale 8,245 8171 
MRGET IC isvie steyelraeictorelatetal efcleiststeler ster stel ste = 8,139 8,101 
INfermahaiyaajserrl-caats obi celers a slelswicle:<iaores 8,276 9,131 
INTECIOUISES stateial-rsisterorel\arislsla pecasonied 1,381 1,101 
Oboe HR Siaatesiteea sheds webisiss as 11,756 13,270 
PAWHCO Age ypeietsys (oid oa swsiaidjetacteelviccloweeiee 5,783 4,821 
Phelps: (estimated). \/.-1/s sccm eye ec 151 110 
Pierce (estimated)... 5. ccs acinsiecia 631 606 
ACU Beg boesoudbad Sanetagufioge DOUUnE 4,689 4378 
LENUSSS on aguas pb uacodD SDOODUCOCLIARON 8,356 8,061 
RE CEAW LOWE, saver, (ols ufaforeiela|clatelaleicheie elsisie slo 663 694 
Richardson (estimated)............... 11,327 15,000 
Saline svonceesoseree svadenepanadeseee 9,227 8,163 
AED Yi cio cayetaisYalais /opeleucieisiaivisia/einiele.ctalelsicve 8,735 8,385 
Becndors Hod SRudes ede soc un supe OastS 10,463 10,382 
Seward (estimated).................- 6,875 6,601 
Shermanesese..3: Soce acces ener 491 496 
CANTON A casiasticecatecsns et slereclciaras « 1,223 1,157 
MU y Olva atninaterevestel tere dlereite vkeretereiela/ereiae 2,410 2,189 
SV allot ANSs cw aletots viata a} cvetoter cele Stetsdeial ales ele 749 287 
AVY ASHE COU. aectersie ioe isinitieieisieisisi slcicieraye 6,286 6,114 
UY TNC cay aise sieves 1s eiaieis alate’ Stel niolat: 81s, 0.6, 0 299 431 
AMGIEUES oa nodonmacconEnoconudcnepoGae 2,962 2,500 
MOLE Cacecatia dc ome Tussin diate i's 5,921 5,266 
Unorganized territory,............... 4,000 38,000 
Dotaliinie. crteiesereiad ees steveisteidesis's oleic 258,747 246,280 


The valuation of property in the State in 
1875 for purposes of taxation was $75,467,- 
398.81, and for 1876 $74, 178,645.48, a de- 
crease of $1,288, 758.38. The tax-levy for each 
year was four mills on the dollar for the gen- 
eral fund, one mill for the sinking-fund, one 
mill for the common-school fund, one mill for 
the penitentiary fund, one-quarter mill for the 
university fund, and one-tenth mill for the State 
bond fund, or Tbe mills in all. The aggregate 
revenue > to be obtained by this levy is a epane 
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305.11 for 1876, but there were taxes due on 
the 80th of November, delinquent for different 
years, amounting to $765,815.25. The re- 
ceipts of the Treasury for two years ending 
November 30th were $1,693,849.59, including 
a balance of $234,548.41 on hand at the begin- 
ning of that period. The disbursements for 
two years amounted to $1,369,795.91, leaving 
a balance at the end of the last fiscal year of 
$324,053.68, This balance, together with de- 
linquent taxes, made the resources of the State 
(exclusive of unsold lands) $1,089,863.95. The 
total liabilities were $528,524.36, classified as 
follows: : 
Certificates of indebtedness issued to the per- 

manent school-fund for general-fund warrants 


roy ll OAT lh N27 ean oo Gohl Gude Sadronador $842,957 84 
Outstanding general-fund warrants............. 2,480 74 


‘9 
Interest on outstanding general-fund warrants. . 652 23 
Outstanding penitentiary-fund warrants......... 74,756 08 
Interest on outstanding penitentiary-fund war- 

PANGB rote cyolnisielors Clair ere eivatelslo ciclo Blew eete aeie eee 5,865 83 
Outstanding State building-fund wuarrants...... 81,059 32 
Interest on outstanding State building-fund war- 

HERR aemdees ee 3A0g I naveosnen rele ole eiacierarstsistele 20,463 41 
Outstanding temporary school-fund Warrants... 839 41 
UBCO DOHOS lactam yee (tects messes cle sransemeetets 50,000 00 

MR otalys Saisie cis aiclete = olvantiietateteatete eetaareitainis $528,524 36 


The new constitution provides for the fund- 
ing of the certificates of indebtedness issued to 
the school-fund. 

The sixty organized counties of the State are 
divided into 2,510 school districts. The num- 
ber of children of school age is 86,191, of whom 
59,966 attended the public schools during the 
year. There were 1,984 school-houses, valued 
at $1,585,736.60, and 3,861 teachers, receiving 
an average salary of $34.24 per month. The 
total receipts of the year from all sources, for 
school purposes, were $1,093,275.39, and the 
expenditures $1,098,974.75. The bonded and 
floating school-debt was $1,063,058.60. The 
State University, at Lincoln, is in a flourishing 
condition. The attendance increased from 132 
in 1874 to 282 in 1876. The Normal School, 
at Peru, is also on a satisfactory basis. The 
average attendance for the year was 142, while 
the whole number of different students was 
268. ; 

The Legislature of 1875 made an appropria- 
tion of $10,000 for the erection of an Institute 
for the Blind at Nebraska City, on condition 
that the citizens of that place should raise 
$3,000 for the same purpose. The condition 
was complied with, and the necessary build- 

ing constructed in 1875. The institution was 
opened on the 13th of January, and has accom- 
modations for fifty pupils. The number in at- 
_tendance on the 80th of November was seven- 
teen. Prof. Samuel Bacon is the principal. 
The Institute for the Deaf and Dumb, at 
Omaha, has been in successful operation since 
1869, and during the past two years there have 
been fifty-three pupils connected with the 
school. Appropriation was made in 1875 for 
the construction of a new building for this in- 
stitution, which was nearly completed at the 
_ end of the year. © 
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A new wing has been added to the Hospital 
for the Insane, at a cost of $35,000. The 
maintenance of the hospital for two years 
cost $60,746.69. Of this amount $26,962.99 
was charged to the counties having patients in 
the institution. The number of inmates on the 
80th of November was 93, an increase of 47 in 
two years. The whole number admitted dur- 
ing those years was 118; number discharged 
as recovered, 50; improved, 9; unimproved, 
6; escaped, 1; died, 5. The daily average in 
1876 was 81 patients; the weekly cost per pa- 
tient was $7.554. 

The State penitentiary has been completed 
in a substantial manner. The daily average of 
convicts for two years ending November 30th 
was 63. The cost of maintenance for that pe- 
riod was $57,658, of which $50,000 was appro- 
priated by the Legislature, and the balance 
earned by the convicts. The average daily cost 
of each prisoner was $1.20. The contract for 
the labor of the prisoners has expired, and it is 
proposed to establish some branch of industry 
in the prison itself for the employment of the 
inmates. The younger class of criminals are 
kept separate from the rest, and night-schools 
have been established for their benefit. 

The State has twenty-two organized and 
well-armed companies of militia, favorably 
situated for the protection of the frontier 
against incursions of the Indians. After the. 
outbreak of hostilities with the Sioux, arms 
were obtained from the Federal Government, 
the Governor executing a bond for their safe 
return, and the companies were fully equipped. 
They have served a useful purpose in protect- 
ing the frontier and giving the people a sense 
of security. 

The title of the State to the salt-springs 
near the city of Lincoln has been confirmed 
by the United States Supreme Court, against 
the claim of a private party. ; 

The Democrats of the State held a con- 
vention at Lincoln, on the 19th of April, for 
the purpose of choosing delegates to the Na- 
tional Convention of the party. They adopted 
resolutions favoring reform in administration, 
and a return to specie payments ‘‘as soon as 
it can be done without detriment to the com- 


mercial and industrial interests of the coun- 


try.” A State Central Committee was also 
chosen. No instructions were given to the 
delegates, but a large majority of the conven- 
tion was understood to be in favor of the 
nomination of Mr. Tilden. 

The Republicans held a convention at Fre- 
mont on the 23d and 24th of May, organiza- 
tion not having been effected until the second 
day, owing to a number of contesting dele- 
gations. The local divisions were between 
those known as Hitchcock and anti-Hitchcock 
men, or the supporters and opponents of Sen- 
ator Hitchcock asaparty leader. Six delegates 
to the Cincinnati Convention were chosen, 
and instructed to vote for James G, Blaine 
as the candidate for President. The 
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Central Committee was strongly ‘ anti-Hitch- 
cock.” 

The Democratic Convention for the nomi- 
nation of candidates was held at Omaha, on 
the 6th of September. The State ticket adopted 
was as follows: For Governor, Paren England; 
Lieutenant-Governor, Miles Zentmeyer; Sec- 
retary of State, Joseph E. Ritchie; Treasurer, 
Samuel Waugh; Auditor, G. P. Thomas; At- 
torney-General, D. L. Ashby ; Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, I. N. Jones; Commis- 
sioner of Public Lands and Buildings, Henry 
Grebe.. The candidate for Congress was Gen- 
eral Joseph Holman, of Dakota County. The 
following was the platform adopted : 


Kesolwed, by the Democracy of the State of Ne- 
braska, in convention assembled : 

1. That we heartily indorse the statement of prin- 
ciples of the Democratic party as enunciated by the 
St. Louis Convention; and that we look upon the 
election of Tilden and Hendricks as the only means 
of saving to this country the government our fathers 
gave us. 

2. That, in view, of the history of the Republican 
party, we have no faith in their pledges of reform ; 
that they have so often deceived the people and ob- 
tained their support on the strength of such pledges, 
that it is the height of folly to trust them longer; 
and that the people place no confidence in a party 
whose entire history is replete with broken pledges 
violated personal rights, criminal extravagance, and 
unpunished corruption. 

3. That we arraign the Republican party, and par- 
ticularly a Republican Senate, as being false to the 
interests of the people, and to their repeated pledges 
of economy in refusing to consent to a reduction of 
the expenditures of the Government, made by a 
Democratic House of Representatives. 

4. That we denounce the policy of the Republican 
party in furnishing the Indians with arms and am- 
Tunition with which to take the lives of tax-pay- 
ing white men, and in protecting the Indians while 
they leave our frontier unprotected. 

5. That we denounce interference on the part of 
the General Government with a free exercise of the 
elective franchise by keeping a standing army over 
the ballot-box in several States of the Union as an 
unwarranted exercise of the Executive power, in a 
time of profound peace, for the sole object of sub- 
serving party purposes, 

6. That the pretended claim of the Republican 
patty that they are the friends of the soldier isa 

ross and deceptive fraud in that after a Democratic 
Riencésbks passed a bill for the purpose of equaliz- 
ing the bounties of the soldiers, a Republican Sen- 
ate defeated the same. 

‘tT. That we demand the utmost economy in the 
ae of our State government, and that the 
public money shall not be used by its custodians in 
speculation, or to advance party ends, and that such 
use be punished with severe penalties. 


_ The Republican nominating convention was 
held at Lincoln, on the 28th and 29th of Sep- 
tember. The ticket was made up as follows: 
For Governor, Silas Garber; Lieutenant-Gov- 
_ernor, N. O, Abbott; Secretary of State, Bruno 
Tzschuek; Treasurer, J.C. McBride; Auditor, 
J. B. Weston; Attorney-General, George H. 
Roberts; Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
. Thompson; Commissioner of Pub- 


» Lands and Buildings, F. M. Davis; member 


: Welch. Presidential elec- 
nominated. A long series of 
you, xv1.—37 A 
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resolutions was adopted. The preamble re- 
affirmed the faith of the party in the perpe- 
tuity of the Union and the sanctity of the Con- 
stitution, and steadfast loyalty to its-principles 
under all circumstances. The platform and 
nominations of the Cincinnati Convention were 
approved in the first two resolutions. Then 
followed these declarations : 


8. We affirm that the Republican party stands 
peneed to the principle of the equality of all citizens 

efore the law, without regard to color, creed, or na- 
tionality. The fact of citizenship clothes all alike; 
its panoply is over all, and each and every one is en- 
titled to the fullest protection in accordance with 
the Constitution in every State of the Union. 

4. We commend the legislation of Congress, the 
orders of President Graut, and the action of the At- 
torney-General in his letter of instructions to the 
United States marshals to enforce the laws, and pro- 
tect the citizens in the performance of their political 
rights, and sacredly shield the elective franchise in 
States where obstructed. 

5. We unhesitatingly indorse the financial policy 
of the Government in its successful efforts to ‘‘re- 
store the public credit and maintain the national 
honor,’’ and the late fiscal arrangements, by means 
of which $300,000,000 of bonds have been placed at 
four and a half per cent. interest, and an equivalent 
amount of six per cent. bonds retired, thus effecting 
a saving of $4,500,000 interest money annually, meets 
the unqualified approbation of the Republican party. 

6. We approve the policy of redeeming the out- 
standing currency in coin or its equivalent, so as to 
make it convertible at any time at the option of the 
holder, either into gold, silver, or government bonds, 
at an equal interchangeable value, and we look with 
confidence to a returned prosperity and to such a re- 
vival of commerce, trade, and manufactures, as will 
make such redemption speedily practicable. 

7. Owing to the requirements of the public debt, 
revenues must be provided in addition to the ordi- 
nary expenditures of the Government, sufficient to 
discharge the accruing interest ; which revenues 
must in the nature of things be derived principally 
from duties on imports; and, in the adjustment of 
the tariff laws, equitable protection should be given 
to domestic manufactures, and thus foster labor, 

romote enterprise, and advance the public wel- 
are. 

8. We approve and commend the generous and 
beneficent policy of the Government in granting 
pensions to loyal men who periled their lives that 


_ the nation might live, and to their widows and or- 


phans. <A grateful people will cheerfully pay taxes 
for this holy purpose. 

9 We dosite to express our abhorrence of and 
place our seal of condemnation on that element in 
the Democratic party which justified the slaughter at 
Hamburg, 8. C.; which looks with complacency 
on the butcheries at Coushatta, La. ; which approves 
of the shot-gun policy in Mississippi; which indorses 
the displacement of Union soldiers, and establishes 
the Confederate guerrillas in their vacant positions ; 
which has cut down the appropriation for the army 
and navy, while a savage warfare is in progress on 
our borders; which has sent to the congressional 
halls the most violent and bitter foes of the restored 
republic; which has in solemn convention declared 
the amendments to the Constitution null and void, 
and which presents itself to-day in an attitude of. 
defiance and hostility to the peace, integrity, and 
autonomy of the nation, 

We, the Republican party of Nebraska, charge 
the above on a portion of the adherents of the 
Democratic party, and we reject with disdain the 
presentation of statements made in the platform of 
that party at St. Louis. ‘To the maintenance of al 
herein set forth, we pledge ourselves as becomes all _ 
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good citizens, all patriots who love their country 
and cherish their country’s honor. 

The State election took place on the 10th of 
October, and resulted in the choice of the Re- 
publican candidates. The total vote for Gov- 
ernor was 50,083, of which Silas Garber, Re- 
publican, received 29,947; Paren England, 
Democrat, 17,719; andJ. F. Gardner, ‘‘ Green- 
back,” 8,017. Garber’s plurality over England 
was 12,828; majority, 9,811. The candidates 
for Congress received the following vote: 
Frank Welch, Republican, 30,900; Joseph Hol- 
man, Democrat, 18,206; Marvin Warren, 
“ Greenback,” 3,580. The total vote for pres- 
idential electors on the 7th of November was 
53,389. The Republican candidates received 
31,916; Democratic, 17,554; ‘‘ Greenback,” 
2,320; Prohibitionist, 1,599. The Republican 
majority was 10,443. 

As the new constitution imposes the duty of 
canvassing the votes upon the Legislature, and 
the regular session was not to be held until 
January, 1877, the Governor called an extra 
session of the members of the last Legislature, 
to be held on the 5th of December, for the 


purpose of canvassing the votes for presidential . 


electors. The legality of this course was dis- 
puted by the Democrats, and steps were taken 
to invoke the intervention of the courts, and 
prevent the electors from casting the votes. 
The Legislature met, however, and canvassed 
the votes for electors, declaring the Republi- 
can candidates elected. Question having been 
raised as to the eligibility of Amasa Cobb, one 
of the candidates, the following resolution was 
adopted by the House of Representatives : 

Resolved, by the House of Representatives of the 
State of Nebraska, That the Senate be and is hereby 

invited to meet the House in joint convention im- 

mediately after the adoption of this resolution, for 
the purpose of electing an elector of President and 
Vice-President of the United States, to fill said al- 
leged vacancy. 

The following points of order were raised: 


1. That this body had no knowledge of any va- 
cancy existing in the board of electors. 

2. That the law required that the presidential elec- 
tors be elected by the people, at the general election 
in November. 

3. That the joint resolution under which this 
body sought to appoint an elector was void, for the 
reason that it was not read at large on three separate 
days, as required by the constitution, nor does it re- 
peal the present law providing for the election of 
presidential electors. 

These were promptly overruled, the resolu- 
tion was adopted, and the two Houses in joint 
convention filled the ‘alleged vacancy.” The 
electors met next day and cast their votes for 
Hayes and Wheeler, without any interference 
from the courts. 

Much damage was done again this year over 
a large portion of the State by grasshoppers. 
A convention of Governors of several Western 

_ States and Territories was held at Omaha, in 
October, to consider the question of dealing 
with this destructive pest. Among those pres- 

ent were Governors Pillsbury, of Minnesota; 
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Kirkwood, of Iowa; Hardin, of Missouri; Pen- 
nington, of Dakota; Garber, of Nebraska; and 
several scientific men. The following plan of 
action, suggested by Governor Pillsbury, of 
Minnesota, was adopted, atter a discussion 
upon the whole subject: 

1. A joint and urgent appeal to the President of 
the United States, to be signed by the Executives 
here assembled, and others favoring the movement, 
requesting him in his forthcoming annual message, or 
other suitable manner, to commend the subject to the 
prompt and favorable action of Congress. 

2, A similar joint request from this body to the 
congressional delegations from the States here rep- 
resented, and others interested, urging their assidu- 
ous efforts for the passage of an act of Congress 
providing for the appointment of a commission of 

oth scientific and practical men to consider the 
whole question, including cause and remedy, with ad- 
equate pense for suitable bounties tor the preven- 
tion and cure of the evil. 

3. A joint memorial, if practicable, or some other 
form of combined official action by our several Legis- 
latures, asking the aid of Congress for these pw- 
poses, and to that end requesting the concerted and 
persistent influence of our several congressional dele- 
gations. ‘ 

4, Recommendations of the subject by the Gov- 
ernors to the favorable consideration of the several 
State Legislatures interested, invoking the adop- 
tion of such practicable measures as have proved 
efficacious, and such as further experience may sug- 
gest, including the repeal of existing game-laws, 
or such modification of them as will prevent the de- 
struction of birds which feed upon the insects; the 
offering of bounties for the destruction of eggs and 
insects; the prevention of prairie-fires until a suit- 
able time, for the destruction of the young grass- 
hoppers by firing the grass, The encouragement 
of tree-culture for promoting moisture and harbor- 
ing birds, and such other means as may promote 
the great end desired. 

A decision of the U.S. Cireuit Court, ren- 
dered in May, by Justice Miller, confirmed the 
title of the Burlington & Missouri River 
Railroad Company to the lands taken under a 
grant by act of Congress of July 2, 1864. An 
attempt had been made to have the patents set 
aside, on the following grounds: that lands 
had been taken beyond the lateral limit of 
twenty miles on each side of the road; that 
some sections being fifty or a hundred miles 
from the road could not be considered “on the 
line thereof,” as required by the grant; that 
the sections were not distributed equally along 
each twenty miles of the road; and that along 
certain portions of the road, where it came 
within twenty miles of the Union Pacific, the 
lands had all been taken from one side. The 
court held that, as no lateral limit was men- 
tioned in the grant, the allowance of ‘ten 
sections per mile, on each side of said road, on 
the line thereof,” could be taken at any dis- 
tance necessary to make up the amount of the 
grant from lands “ not sold, reserved, or other- 
wise disposed of by the United States;” that 
‘“‘on the line thereof” meant. simply. parallel 
to the road, and was not restricted to any par- 
ticular distance; that it was not necessary that 
the lands should be taken up and patented on 
the completion of each twenty miles of the 
road, though that was authorized; tl as 


‘ 
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not essential that the distribution should be 
equal along each twenty miles; and, finally, 
that where the sections could not be obtained 
on the south side of the road, on account of 
being previously granted to the Union Pacific, 
the company was not entitled to double the 
amount on the north side; but, having obtained 
it, the patents could not be set aside, unless 
the lands taken in excess of the grant could be 
identified and described. 

NEHER, Miowart, a German painter, born 
in 1798; died December 4, 1876. He passed 
six years in the principal cities of Upper Italy, 
and in 1823 went to Rome, where he studied 
the old masters, and at the same time brought 
out a number of genre paintings, which were 
very highly valued, and also produced a num- 
ber of fine pen-pictures of the surroundings of 
Naples and Rome. In 1825 he returned to 
Munich, and there painted a large number of 
landscapes, genre paintings, and architectural 
paintings, the latter being his chief branch. In 
1834 he, together with “several other artists, 
was employed in decorating the walls of the 
old castle Hohenschwangau with frescoes, 
Neher painted in this castle the ‘“‘ Departure of 
Lohengrin from the House of his Parents,” and 
“His Marriage with Elsa of Brabant,” both 
after designs by Rubens. 

NETHERLANDS, ‘Im, a kingdom in Eu- 
rope. King, William Ill., born February 19, 
1817; succeeded his father, March 17, 1849, 
Sons: 1. William, Prince of Orange, and heir- 
apparent to the throne, born September 4, 
1840; 2. Alexander, born August 25, 1851, 
Brother of the King? Henry, governor of the 
grand-duchy of Luxemburg. The area of the 
kingdom is 12,679 square miles.* 

The population was, in December, 1875, of- 
ficially_ estimated at 3,809,527. The following 
table gives the population of the several prov- 
‘inces, and the percentage of Protestants and 
Catholics, leaving out of account the Israelites 
and the minor sects : 


PERCENTAGE IN 1869 OF | |, 

PROVINCES. : green 

Protestants. Catholics. 
Brabant ..... 11.6 87.9 451,095 
Gelderland... 62.0 36.8 448,820 
South Hollan 78.8 24.6 748,162 
North Holland. 66.3 27.8 629,345 
Zealand.... 13.5 25.9 185,628 
Utrecht... 62.1 87.0 184,084 
OVIOBIAD Cee gci 5) sr0's 90.8 8.2 818,804 
veryssel .........-. 68.7 29.7 265,144 
HONIN GON. s5/0:03 0:06! 90.8 8.2 238,662 
MOT EHO apis Facino(s'n os 92.3 5.2 112,221 
FAUGDUTT. «sso wis esis as OT 232, 562 
Fe OBA gie55551515;0:010,0 61.3 36.7 8,809,527 


The Israelites and the minor sects constitute 
two per cent. of the population. The Protes- 
a majority in nine, and the Roman 
tholies in two, provinces. The population 
the larger pibies in December, 1875, was as 
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CITIES. Population. 
Amsterdam.” Sueteleiqcesteitecaeeisice «icc sie ieie old 289,982 
Mottendany |: -. deus ieteiy adie. esene since. 132,054 
Phe Hague. .artasecseeem treats «+e 100,264 
Utrecht .... 65,052 
Leyden... 40,724 
Groningen 40,165 
Arnheim. . 36,755 
Haarlem .. 84,132 
Maestricht 28,891 
Leeuwarden 27,108 
POrtrechitacesacmivncielm tereiare 26,157 
EETIDURG A: a Sibfarsicis (6 \cjnislolaaials sjetmeetehapeta aterdiateratee 25,397 
BOISE" Due a wsia, <csims,sinye aisle aids sioner veiela eee 24,298 
MMOLE sparcta oh elec olajosnts lar.» baraseye eohenate is Merete 23,504 
INIMeP UCT. Ac Scie Fe seo ucts s cies ence csc ce sey 23,198 
CRfedaiytnn aan acieee nets sis ienienernceeenee 21,5382 
AW OMG, sels) -'=/ais\e! otcs ig Oa LboCedodduodDbpoc 21,443 
CLAD serenveearaceonaiert tele aincisis caterer 21,328 


The colonies of the Netherlands are consider- 
ably larger and more populous than the coun- 
try itself. The total area is estimated at 641,201 
square miles; the population at 24,480,900, di- 
vided as follows: 

1, PopuLation or Tur Duton CoLoniss IN THE 


East Invres ty December, 1878......2...... 24,370,600 
Java and Madura (1874)........... 18,125,269 
Western Sumatra...............0- 1,620,979 
DENGCOOLEM Ais cate ctistaters «ateielaisiniaie ners 140,116 
ARON: aalsn seieeewicie ciciidie plotters ae 112,784 
en IS OF walcieta (ate seat alates aittete gata ote 577,085 

jouw and eastern 

Maat Soca Pa AT ss Hae 69,386 
IB ANG AM eraraisid thjetelelelclen/a1¢ aise eiainielv sieia 63,922 
PB tomls Seiaece telerstetsycrciaicrentenelatetsie sieve 26,639 
Western, BOPMeO a.m tame cece ee 365,798 
Southern and Eastern Borneo...... 889,629 
Celebesis avtaeianiscligvatscsecitsicr cigs 855,942 
Menado.. DORR OSE Na ae 

OENAUET 5 AS de atageitele ote: 97,91 
pi olugee ) Amboyun. (ssa. astaye ss 94.745 
= {) ADGA ctf iaisivis aise, clovererer sys 155,453 
uO aie ceonctarouon oPaporsobunBe 900,000 
Bali and Lombok 79,574 
i 200, 000 


2. PopULATION OF THE DutTcH COLONIES IN THE 


WIESE ENDING) (LOCO) onremrarsisie's sisteicelsercad ste 41,024 
Curacoa Islands. .iise.<s16 aces ako 238,972 
Aruba LS At! WOR cen trae en eS 5,670 
BongineseGs <tc Nass ssises sis 4,470 
BS tap Maat ct ears locas ccsralal heise 8,101 
Saba Nee celeste eileen Gas 2,002 
St. Eustache Islands............... 1,809 

So BURINAM hajory jets see cyntyt are Stoie'slbtaieraRaRehtelere's sie 69,829 

Bec Rotel agenkchacen nna a. cones trois 24,480,900 


The foreign population of the colonies in 
1874 included 14,310 Europeans in the army ; 
84,212 other Europeans (27,571 in Java and 
Madura) ; 962 descendants of Europeans ; 305,- 
897 Chinese; 13,083 Arabs; and 19,518 Hin- 
doos. 

The population of Batavia, on January 1, 
1875, was 99,109. 

The budget estimates of the Dutch colonies 
for the year 1876 were as follows (in florins) : 


Surplus (S.) or 


piso? Reyeuue. | Expenditures, Defioit (D.). 
East Indies.......| 140,958,294 | 180,107,839 | S. 10,850,455 
Surinam....,..66. 5103,800 1 700, 672 | D. £96,872 
West Indies...... 407,251 "499, "989 | D. 85,738 | 


The imports in Java and Madura in 1874 
amounted to 93,493,000 and the exports to 
144,212,000 florins, ‘The imports in the other 
East Indian colonies in 1873 were 42,486, 000 
and the exports 41,869,000 florins. 

In the budget for the year 1876, the are ’ 
ditures and revenue are estimated as follows: | 
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EXPENDITURES. Lisette. This deficit is to be provided for provision- 
PU Ciiizet, guprome state anthoritiod., 1. ../s igteamate nea =a by he eet oie eeeary note no 
8. Ministry of Foreign Affairs......++.++-+++++06 629,309 more than 0, i orins. e financia 
4, Ministry of Justice.......-+6+seeeeeeeeceeece 8,683,860 estimates are. however, al ways framed witl 
5. Ministry of the Interior...-.......0.+eseeeeee 22,112,282 ‘ 1 , i chibiting a dea 
6. Ministry of the Navy......ssssececrvereceees 18,632,587 £1 eat moc eration, mostly exhibiting a deficit 
7. Ministry of War......2..secseseeseeeeeceuees ea tar as which in the final account becomes a surplus. 
Boe eer pinanees 2 LLL go'oogo7 _ ‘In 1876 the national debt was representec 
105 (Oolonies. ...j../.%. iii oo se eee ne omamuer eRe 1,682,884 by a capital of 922,741,326 florins, divided a: 
TLS Untorescen. .a:<0's sta'sle'a’leietns'sle vate aivintaleiNiersieitiaie’s 50,000 follows: 
Totall!s;cis.s:s Beart diole'8 a folele Brae a overs eiolatelele tem eta ce 114,849,675 
REVENUE. DIVISION OF DEBT, Capital. Interest. 
Ly Direct tAX69 55s ccteisis me steraniemre e seret te tareyalere 23,059,642.©—§ A ____________ 
Land-tax 10,441,242 Debt bearing interest at the rate 
Poll-tax.-. 57 S2c8 8,868,000 Of Ok Pericont... taeda sceceee 682,108,002 | 15,802,700 
nee Patent-tax 8,750,400 dn saniobe meee bearing interest at the rate er saree 
is AUX CISO's HEU oie afelb sled’ ctelate ofe (0.6 Galella aie't cinivin sipveleis Of, 8 Per Cents seco acini 9 994 
On spirits 17,900,000 7” Debt bearing interest at the rate na ia; 
On other liquors...... .....20++5 14,420,000 of 84 per cent..0..4...20.-.4.-. 11,867,000 407,470 
8. aes on stamps, enregistrement, inheri- Fel cane Dele oes, Ps at the rate era atean 
ADCOB. . cc cccsvcccscseerccecccssorccrsccces 141, OF, 4 Per CONE... 000 viesisegeceus ss 5187, 088, 
A, OUSEODIB tis cone POR eee samy bares Rap arsiaun . 6,211,799  Miscellaneous...... See, et het ee ae 79,555 
5. Taxes on gold and silver wares........-...... 351,200 Ee sala eee eee 
6. Domains... 0.0/0. safe erelicrsy iets eieie iets creme earns 1,600,000 Totalidebt, 1876s. aca «cteee 922,741,326 | 26,126,721 
" mee eee , Total debby LED) caer cece see 936,638,926 | 27,163,849 
. Telegraphs.... 
Pe AGOUEO BY ar sje kta eaves etatnicle!steeiraie\siaie a tielatints alm state 
TN Piotages cone and Asherless- vc TTTIEIE — gooto00, The total value of imports in 1874 amountec 
19, Taxon oni mines, (06/50 te sae Ueland aotas 4,680 to 671,538,000 and the exports to 508,222,00( 
a rae Bina) florins, being a decrease in both cases under the 
15. Receipts from the colonial administration....... 10,850,455 preceding year. The transit trade i in the same 
a joa tiogys Year was estimated at 1,265,019 kilogrammes. 
otal reyenue,..... SO SYICICIOR WO ICROIIAL NO eee A ee The imports and exports in 1873 and 1874 
Detleitss..-...cuarenccadensse enact . 10,639,000 were valued as follows (in florins) : 
: IMPORTS. EXPORTS, 
COUNTRIES. 
1878, 1874, 1878. 1874, 
Great Britalit soe) nc «snl abaadedes enter neeursensatsy ..| 247,248,000 228,089,000 115,204,000 117,036,000 
PEAOULS OPEL ope gatas al sha olaro eiepetevencelaeielbiN ale cis ors iba eiotsreie' . 131, "180, 000 136,999,000 229,566,000 222,023,000 
Hanse towns.. ? , 106, 000 7,948,000 8 914, 000 10,453,000 
Austro-Hungary. "304. 000 61,000 182) ‘000 178,000 
Belgium. . 91,210,000 86,685,000 76, 932, 000 76,624,000 
ep ire 26,776,000 38,646,000 3,426,000 8,407,000 
419,000 636,000 2,068,000 1,870,000 
7,038,000 6,817,000 3,666,000 447,000 
12,408,000 11,664,000 6,755,000 6,297,000 — 
2, 919, 2000 2,016,000 9,154,000 10,575,000 — 
itt 900.000 1,235,000 114,000 41,000 
BOLLUR AL ae cisininte(leisieins te blsseisieseisidlp’sio aie sisters) s/a'si lolapiesevets it 503,000 8,102,000 903,000 a8 312) 000 — 
Ober Countries’ 2) s(c< 5 ercissiescisiples elstele esc thats ocldon 3,359,000 8.175,000 3, 616, 000 3,154,000 } 
; Ati HOROPHY)\cbintes s AD COS EAC Se Io seveeseess| 933,390,000 527,073,000 | 459,799,000 | __-462,447,000_ 
: Subs s ites of Sore PAIN OVICH a aisiete e's meister Meleiiahte ye 29, Bay Ha matey ROO “ a 
+ uba and Porto BicO........0s.cssees slaveta etayers tof £6008 Dy 2h 
i ae AD a so sasenes crests Ree RED a wilh CAS 3 i é 569,000 : 769,000 855,000 sae 
=. po ela Plata..... ealoisie teem oeian ee semicoke bn +558, 00 2,000 Perr: 000. 
MMP erd 8.5.) fe scr auee ds Waa eae : 5,293,000 6,066,000 - 8,205,000 wig 
k ‘ Other ‘American countries...............0. Berto tMleaies 2, 291 000 al 931) 00's FEE Se afr 022, 000 . 
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The most important articles of import and 
export were: 


ARTICLES. Imports, Exports. 
Garena dararrekss casts De nletis 81,600,000 26,400,000 
Seed riits.f were tite cases asic 20, 900,000 21,400,000 
Colonial produce............ 80, 200,000 64,000,000 
TPODAGEOR Ue sic iaia sh oicle seuleibiae 6,800,000 8,300,000 
BOveragesiy. nb. lde esse eisine 4,900,000 8,900,000 
Ayimals and animal provisions 7,600,000 50,600,000 
a. Provisions, etc........ 202,000,000 174,600,000 
OCGMIDBSUDIES inc cccscceces 18,500,000 1,400,000 
Ores StONeses coc sss ls son» 23,400,000 4,500,000 
RAW. THORS. Frc Feil ess 56,600,000 42,400,000 
PMY OO MIC OEE Reta atac5ia:stp)-s010)s1510" 516 17,600,000 8,100,000 
Materials for spinning....... 43,800,000 50,400,000 
Hides, leather...........-..% 28, 300, 000 20,400,000 
6. Raw materials........ 188,700,000 127,200,000 
Pottery, glass-ware.......... 4,000,000 4,100,000 
SISNeT as iiale Aisin oSiciss ales 49,100,000 30, 300, 000 
ORO te Sisto etciaace.sss « 4(),400,000 29. ‘200, ,000 
ATI Epes tetas sais sjs.50 00 1,700,000 3,300,000 
Goods from other materials...) 44,100,000 26,400,000 
¢. Manufactured articles.| 139,300,000 93,800,000 
ae NUABER aoa ote Cesc ts cleic's 8,600,000 1,500,000 
rugs, chemicals, and color- 
ing materials. 2 reer 80,700,000 17,900,000 
Resins, oils, grease.......... 82,200,000 28,400,000 
Other commodities.......... 4,900,000 8,600,000 
d. Miscellaneous........ 121,400,000 111,400,000 
e. Precious metals,...... 20,100,000 1 ee; 000 
PRotalioss. tecvete tolls 671,500,000 508,200,000 


Education is provided for by a non-denomi- 
national primary instruction law, passed 1857. 
Under its working there were in December, 
1873, according to “the report of the royal com- 
missioner, issued in 1876, 2,669 public schools, 
with 6,519 schoolmasters and 729 school- 
mistresses, and 143 subsidized and 978 non- 
subsidized private schools, with an aggregate of 
4,217 teachers (2,472 males and 1,745 females). 
At the same date the pupils in the publie 
schools numbered 382,146 (212,995 boys and 
169,151 girls) ; the pupils in subsidized private 
schools numbered 5,999 (2,870 boys.and 3,129 
girls), and in non-subsidized private schools 
111,914 (49,950 boys and 61,964 girls). The 

total number of elementary schools was 8 5790, 
; of pupils 500,059, of teachers 11,465. 

The teachers appointed under the law of 
1857 are superintended by 94 district-school 
inspectors, who act under 11 provincial super- 
intendents, The inspectors grant licenses for 
‘the establishment of schools, and present to the 
Government, three times a year, an account 

of the state of the public instruction. 

_ The number of pupils in the public evening- 
thools was 19,236, in private evening-schools 
1555; total number, 23,791, of whom 17,736 
vere ‘boys and 6,055 girls. The number of 
repetition and Sunday schools was 241, of 


non-subsidized private schools. The 
expenditures fers Slementary instruction 


hi ie were public, 18 subsidized private, 
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in 1873 was 6,558,519 florins. There were 11 
navigation-schools, with 28 teachers and 350 
pupils. In the colony of Java there were 53 
government schools, with 4,160 pupils, of 
whom 2,352 received instruction free; 29 pri- 
vate schools were reported to have 2,000 pupils. 
There were also 73 government and 114 pri- 
vate schools for natives of which the number 
of pupils was not given. 

The army of the Netherlands in Europe con- 
sisted, in 1876, of 2,076 officers and 60,867 
men; the East Indian army numbered 1,425 
officers and 33,996 men. 

The navy of the Netherlands on July 1 
1876, consisted of 87 steamers, with 386 guns, 
and 18 sailing-vessels, with 119 guns: total, 
105 vessels, with 505 guns. 

The merchant-navy, on January 1, 1876, 
consisted of 1,749 sailing-vessels, of 487,897 
tons, and 86 steamers, of 76,828 tons: total, 
1,835 vessels, of 514,725 tons. 5. 

The aggregate length of railroads in opera- 
tion was, on January 1, 1876, 1,602 kilometres 
(1 kilometre = 0.62 English mile), of which 
988 were state railroads. 

The aggregate length of the state telegraph 
lines was, on January 1, 1876, 3,440 kilome- 
tres; the aggregate length of the wires, 12,- 
333 kilometres; the number of officers was 
330; the number of telegrams carried in 1875 
was 2,214,730; the revenue was 708,986 flor- 
ins; the expenditures, 1,276,540. 

Early in January General Enderlein, War 
Minister, retired from office, in consequence 
of the unfavorable action of the States-Gen- 
eral upon his plan for putting the country into 
a condition for defense. Heer Klerck, for- 
merly a counselor in the department of rail- 
road affairs of the Ministry .of the Interior, 
was appointed War Minister in his place. The 
questions concerning military affairs in refer- 
ence to which the differences arose that led to 
this change in the War Ministry were more 
political than technical in their character, and 
were closely connected with the increasing ob- 
jections of the upper classes to military ser- 
vice. In May the Second Chamber approved a 
bill providing for the introduction into the 
coinage of the exclusive gold standard of value. 
The bill, however, authorized to be used still, 
for change, gulden-pieces in silver and centsin 
copper. <A proposition to introduce the gold 
standard into the Indian possessions was re- 
ferred to the State Council. 

A cabinet crisis was brought about in June 
by the continued unfavorable action of the | 
States-General toward the military bills of 
the Government. The Second Chamber de- 
nied a motion for the increase of the con- 
tingent from 11,000 to 14,000 men, where-— 


upon, June 19th, Heer Heemskerk, Minister 


of the Interior, ‘announced that the cabinet © 


had sent in their resi ignations to the King. By _ 


the request of the King, the resignations were — 
held in suspense for several weeks. It 
found extremely difficult to form a new mi 
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try, as agreement between the present Cham- 
bers and the Government seemed to be im- 
possible, and new elections would only result 
in the return of a new Chamber of precisely 
the same stamp as the old one; so the ministers 
had no alternative but to stay, confining their 
attention, however, to keeping the machinery 
of the Government in regular operation, with- 
out attempting to enter upon or carry out any 
definite policy. Early in August the King in- 
vited Heer Kappeyne van de Oopello to a 
consultation with reference to the formation 
of a new ministry. Heer Kappeyne was one 
of the most prominent speakers on the side of 
the Left in the debate which resulted in the 
rejection of the military law. The confer- 
ences were without result. Heer Heemskerk 
refused to withdraw his resignation. 

About the beginning of September the King 
succeeded in partly reconstructing his minis- 
try, by naming Heer Alting Mees to be Minis- 
ter of the Colonies, and by giving the Ministry 
of War temporarily to Heer Taalman Kip, Min- 
ister of the Marine. 

A difficulty which had arisen with the Re- 
public of Venezuela with reference to the ship 
Midas was peacefully adjusted in August, the 
Government of Venezuela agreeing to deliver 
the ship to the Dutch consul at St. Thomas. 

The new session of the States-General was 
opened September 18th. The King in his 
speech said that the relations of the kingdom 
with foreign powers continued friendly. The 
country was ina flourishing condition, agricult- 
ure was prosperous, and the crops generally 
were satisfactory. A part of the land had 
been visited with floods at the beginning of 
the year, but the help afforded by the nation to 
the sufferers had healed many wounds. The 
great. public works which were in progress, 
the new approaches from the sea to the com- 
mercial towns, now almost completed, the 


_ extension of the railroad system, the improye- 


ment of the rivers, and the proposed connec- 
tion by canal of the northern part of the country 
with Germany, promised to be of great advan- 
tage to trade. The condition of the finances 
was favorable, and the public revenues were 
increasing, thereby also showing the material 
progress of the nation. The display of the art 
and industry of the nation, and of the skill of 
its ship-builders, at the International Exhibition 
at Philadelphia, was spoken of as creditable. 
The attention of his Majesty was given to the 
strengthening of the military force. Extraor- 
dinary exertions were still necessary to protect 
the dominions of the nation in Northern Su- 
matra. The army and the fleet in that region 
were doing their duty steadfastly and vigor- 
ously. In all the other possessions of the East 
Indies quiet prevailed. It was hoped that a 
peaceful solution of the difficulties with Vene- 
zuela was assured. The codperation of the 
_ States-General was invoked in the revision of 
the laws. Propositions would be made for the 
_ Improvement of the military Jaws and the re- 
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vision of the election laws. A bill respecting 
elementary education would be submitted. 
Bills were contemplated concerning railroads 
and the quarantine laws, bills modifying the 
tax laws, and bills concerning the regulation 
of the money standard, both at home and in 
the Indies, in all of which the codperation of 
the States-General was asked. Shortly after 
the opening of the Chambers, the King ap- 
pointed Major-General Beyen War Ministér. 
On the 25th of September, in the Second Cham- 
ber, the Minister of Finance brought forward 
the budget for 1877. The expenditures were 
estimated at 115,500,000 gulden, of which 10,- 
000,000 gulden were for the making of rail- 
ways, 27,000,000 gulden for the payment of 
interest on the public debt, and 4,000,000 gul- 
den as extraordinary expenditure for improv- 
ing the national defenses. The receipts were 
estimated at 107,000,000 gulden, thus showing 
a deficit of 8,500,000 gulden, which would be 
covered by the accumulated surpluses from 
previous budgets and the regular increase in 
the public revenues. In a discussion in the 
Second Chamber concerning the affairs of the 
colonies, Heer van der Putte asked the Gov- 
ernment to limit its operations to the erection 
of a tew coast-forts. The Colonial Minister 
replied that he doubted if such a limitation 
were possible. Speaking in reference to the 
relations of the country with Venezuela, the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs remarked that he 
considered that the formal resumption of diplo- 
matic relations was very near. On the 24th 
of November the Second Chamber adopted a 
money bill which temporarily continued the 
double (gold and silver) standard of value, and 
authorized the Minister of Finance to sell sil- 
ver and buy gold, as circumstances required. 
The bill likewise provided for the currency of 
gold and silver in the East Indian colonies, but 
did not give the Government the right to sell 
silver further than to limit the circulation of 
foreign coinage. On the 22d of December the 
First Chamber, by a vote of 16 to11,rejected the 
money law passed for Holland, and laid on the 
table the one relating to the East Indies. On 
the 1st of December, in the course of the debate 
on the colonial budget in the Second Chamber, 
the statement was made by the minister that 
it was understood that the agricultural laws 
would be carried out in the East Indies, and 
the culture of coffee would be maintained by 
the Government. On the 26th of December, 
in the Second Chamber, the Minister of War 
made an explanation of the condition of the 
defenses of the nation. He suggested that it 
would be better to consider the subject in a 
secret session, so that foreigners should not be 
made acquainted with the present deficiencies. 


The defenses were weak, and the nation had 


the right, and ought, to refuse to 
particulars of its weakness. . oben 

Much interest was attached to the modifica- 
tions of the electoral law which the Govern- 


publish the 
ste 


‘ment intended to propose to the Chambers. 
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By the present law, the number of deputies 
(now eighty) sitting in the Second Chamber is 
increased in proportion to the increase in the 
population, at the rate of one member for every 
45,000 inhabitants. It is, therefore, ordered 
that the lists be revised every five years. This 
revision is the occasion of partisan jealousy, 
which became so strong in 1874, when it should 
have taken place, that the bill to provide for a 
revision and a redistribution of the districts 
was never brought forward for debate. As the 
ordinary elections to replace the retiring half 
of the Second Chamber were to be held in 
1877, and as since 1869 the population had in- 
creased to such an extent that four or five new 
deputies will have to be elected, the question 
pressed for settlement. Herr Heemskerk, there- 
fore, withdrew his bill for the revision of the 
lists, and replaced it with a proposal to modify 
the electoral law of 1850 itself. 

Great importance was attached to the an- 
nouncement, in the speech from the throne at 
the opening of the Chambers, that a bill on 
elementary education would be introduced by 
the Government. The 
subject of education oc- 
cupies a very prominent 
place among the politi- 
cal and social questions 
before the country. The 
present educational law 
was enacted in 1857, 
and is in effect a com- 
promise among political 
parties. It is based up- 
on a clause of the funda- 

mental law which pre- 
scribes—1. The legalor- 
ganization of public in- 
struction in such man- 
ner as to respect the 
religious ideas of all par- 
ties; 2. Freedom of in- 
struction, saving inspec- 
tion on the part of the 
authorities and exami- 
nation into the capa- 
bilities and morality of 
the teachers. The law 
of 1857, therefore, recognized the establish- 
ment of public primary schools, at which in- 
struction offending no religious views is given. 
The communes defray the expenses alone, or 
with assistance, if they need it, from the proy- 
_inee and the state; private schools may also 
receive pecuniary aid so Jong as they are acces- 
‘sible to children of all denominations. The 
_ first draft of the law contained no religious al- 
_lusion whatever, but, at the suggestion of the 
Orthodox party, a paragraph was inserted de- 
‘fining the object of instruction to be the edu- 
cation and development of children and the 
- inculcation of all Christian and social virtues, 
but forbidding the teaching in the schools of any- 
thing contrary: to the respect due to the views 
of others. The orthodox Protestants now com- 
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plain of the working of the law, that the words 
‘“‘ Ohristian virtues” have become void of mean- 
ing; and they, with the Roman Catholics, have 
joined to seek a modification of the law, com- 
pelling the state to make grants for their denom- 
inational schools. The Liberal party seek to 
pass a bill maintaining the basis but enlarging 
and strengthening the provisions of the present 
law. The Government purposes the passage of 
a measure which shall conciliate all parties. 
The question of religious instruction entered 
largely into the discussions on the bill for the 
establishment of a new university at Amster- 
dam, which passed the Second Chamber April 
8th, by a large majority. The debate had con- 
tinued twenty-three days, during which time 
seven hundred speeches were made. The Goy- 
ernment sought to have the provision for a 
theological faculty struck out, and expected 
in this to be supported by the Clericals and a 
majority of the Liberals; but only the extreme 
party voted with them.. The clause providing 
for the theological faculty was indeed once 
struck out, but. was. immediately inserted again 
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in another shape. . According to this bill, any 
one may impart higher instruction without be- 
ing subject to supervision by the state, which 
reserves only the jus promovendi. The attempt 
was made while the bill wasin the Chamber to 
subject private instruction to the supervision 
of the state, but Heer Heemskerk threatened 
to withdraw the bill if higher instruction was 
not left perfectly free. 

On the 1st of November the great ship- 


canal connecting Amsterdam directly with the 


North Sea.was.opened by the King in person. 
Heretofore the only route from the sea to Am- 
sterdam for vessels of more than five feet 
draft was the North Holland Canal, connect- 
ing Amsterdam with the Helder, or Nieuwe- 
diep. It was. constructed in the reign of 
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William I., is fifty-one miles long, very tortuous 
and narrow, and was only available for vessels 
drawing sixteen feet of water or less. The 
idea of making a more direct communication 
had long been entertained. 

Disturbances occurred at Amsterdam, August 
11th and 12th, in consequence of the abolition 
of the annual Kermesse, or fair. Bands of the 
lower classes of the populace paraded the 
streets, and broke the windows of a number 
of houses. The troops were called out, and, 
with the help of the communal guards and the 
police, suppressed the disturbance. 

In June the city of Amsterdam celebrated 
the six-hundredth year of its existence as a 
city by a grand historical exhibition of art, in- 
dustry, trophies, and relies. 

The conduct of the crown-prince has been 
the occasion of a great many unfavorable re- 
marks. Complaint has been made that he 
lived in Paris, that his palace at the Hague was 
closed, and that all endeavors to induce him to 
return to the Hague had failed. This discon- 
tent, however, found no public expression till 
August, when Heer Mock, a well-known Con- 
servative politician, in proposing a toast at a 
dinner, openly reproached the prince for going 
into voluntary exile, and for spending on the 
boulevards time which ought to be given to 
his country, over which he would perhaps one 
day reign as William IV. Heer Mock further 
expressed his regret that the crown-prince had 
not yet given the nation the opportunity to 
welcome a crown-princess. This speech and 
its publication in full in the Conservative jour- 
nal, Dagblad, created a great sensation. The 
Liberal papers condemned Heer Mock’s lan- 
guage as disloyal. But Prof. G. W. Vreede, 
of the University of Utrecht, applauded the 
speech, and said that if the prince did not lis- 
ten to these words, which were spoken at a 
banquet, it would become necessary that more 
emphatic language should proceed from the 
benches of the Representatives. 

The situation at the seat of war with the 
Achinese in Sumatra does not appear to have 
materially changed during the year, either 
for better or for worse. At the beginning of 
the year the troops had taken their positions at 
Bitalantemin and Samboug, and had set out on 
their advance. On the 24th of January the 
submission of the chiefs of the district Mockim 
was reported, and shortly afterward the sub- 
jection of the district Daroe. General Pel, 
the commander of the forces, died February 
24th, of cholera. His death was a great loss to 
the army. He had taken command when the 


force was in a very critical situation, had forti- 


fied its position, driven from the neighborhood 
the enemy who were threatening it, put it on 
the advance, and had won and received the 
_ universal confidence of the troops. Major- 


_ General Wichers van Kerchem was appointed 


to succeed him. Lambaroe was taken after 
_ active resistance, and a fort was begun at Ka- 
_ jocto. The occupation of Gualla Gighem gave 
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a large region into the power of the Dutch. 
On the 29th of February the chief of Pedir 
swore allegiance, and agreed to raise a Dutch 
flag which was sent him. Pedir is one of the 
strongest states on the north coast. On the 
22d of April the enemy with a considerable 
force attacked the post at Lansprit, and were 
repulsed. Late in the summer, the Prince of 
Gighem, who had surrendered to the Dutch, 
again allied himself with the Achinese against 
them. His ports were blockaded. In Septem- 
ber the troops at Parseu Kurung Tjut were 
building bridges, fortifying themselves, and 
establishing communications with Lampheit. 
A patrol of twenty men, under command of 
Captain Nuysink, had had a hand-to-hand fight 
with the enemy, dispatched fourteen of them, 
and put the rest to flight. The captain and four 
of his men were wounded. Toward the end of 
the year the Rajah of Simpangolim withdrew 
his submission to the Dutch and took to flight. 
He was consequently deprived of his dignities. 
The reports of the general health of the army 
showed an improvement in its sanitary condi- 
tion over that of former years. An engage- 
ment took place in Celebes in October, between 
a force under the command of Lieutenant 
Brass, of the cavalry, and the native insurgent 
chieftain Kraeng-Bonto Bonto. Two of the 
sons of this chief and two of his nephews, 
Patata Daeng Patanga and Seraug Daeng 
Maroe, were taken prisoners, and Daeng Lal- 
vela surrendered, severely wounded. This was 
the first decisive blow as yet inflicted after a 
long campaign against the insurgents, an 
caused much gratification. 
NEVADA. The general condition of the 
State in 1876 was prosperous, The follow- 
ing are educational statistics for the year: 
number of children between six and eighteen 
years of age, 8,475; pupils enrolled in pub- 
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lic schools, 5,581; average daily attendance, 
8,832; number of free public schools main- 
tained without rate - bill, 83; valuatior 
school-houses and furniture, $160,494; 
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number of primary schools, 62; whole num- 
ber of intermediate schools, tT; whole number 
of unclassified schools, 32: whole number of 
grammar-schools, 16; whole number of high- 
schools, 3; total number of schools, 120; to- 
tal number of school-districts, 80; number of 
school-houses built of brick, 4; number of 
school-houses built of wood, 79; number of 
school-houses built of adobe, 5; number of 
school-houses built of stone, 2; number of 
school-houses rented, 19; number of school- 
houses unfit for use, 20; number of new 
school-houses erected, 11; number of teachers 
—male, 36; female, 77—total, 118; average 
monthly wages paid male teachers, $112.632; 
average monthly wages paid female teachers, 
$85.20; number of schools maintained less 
than three months, 2; number of schools main- 
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schools maintained more than three and less 
than six months, 10; number of schools main- 
tained more than six and less than nine months, 
82; number of schools maintained nine months 
and over, 483; average number of months of 
all schools in the State, 7 months 15 days; ay- 
erage rate of county school-tax, 27 per cent. 
Total income, $195,535.44, including a balance 
of $26,808.45, $44,246.77 from State appor- 
tionment, $91,221.34 from county taxes, and 
$24,091.19 from district taxes; total expendi- 
ture, $162,760.94, including $101,015.64 for 
teachers’ wages; balance, $32,774.50. The 
State University was opened at Elko in 1874, 
A preparatory department is in operation, hay- 
ing 80 pupils in 1876. The permanent State 
school-fund amounts to $300,000. 

The transactions of the State Treasury for 


tained only three months, 14; number of the year were as follows: 
TRANSACTIONS. Coin. Currency. 

Salrocmammnamel Mamiary, 11116 sfrerer\cs steipis s\slclats visio aibjeisrele ¢ e'e;sis ald(o,0 nleldiastersinee $295,820 58 $70,992 51 
SOMME CEI D AOU VOAT LO (Oa... e/oie.cis is Sule o)clele ees essisie a elelsin cle ds\si6 ociee sie cje sineia 470,096 34 24,757 70 
; $765,916 92 $95,750 21 
AIGA COMO AG QUIIN SANE CAN on cia siele o[etesisie delieeivis oc sies bine cisiecatioapiel  \eececsiecce 40,753 04 
$765,916 92 $54,992 17 
Add coin received from sale of currency........++.+ Tak sfepeoystere 3's ware ti s’sib otn'e aieie'eiere Corgan oltre eT Poo hasce 0% 
$803,108 387 $54,992 17 
Dedues dismursemonts for Che YOar: . eis! 12 cfc 5 eis ova ciate laid dial oia/syeineiviale arelayeloiete eisie’ele 497,694 17 8,883 17 
Balance on hand: December 81,1876 .. fo. s. she cceecceebecsacscavsce ve peeeesee $305,414 20 $46,108 40 


The total bonded debt of the State December 


31, 1876, was $540,400 ; sinking-fund securities, 


$250,000; net debt, $290,400. The total fund- 
ing and floating debt of the counties was $1,- 
118,879.13; cash in county treasuries, $323,- 
468.75. The following tables show the valua- 
tion of property and the mineral yield for a 
series of years: 


REAL AND PERSONAL PROPERTY. 


Assessed Value of Real | Gross Amount of State 
DATE. and Personal Prop- and County Taxes 
erty. against same. 
AST isicy. edWtaretegats ojos $20,901,009 67 $144,670 92 
1872 22,879, 145 32 748,016 60 
1873 26, 866, 505 24 930, 838 80 
1874 26. 630, 279 22 895, 433 95 
1875.. 29,239, 865 35 858, ,085 90 
TR (Cr ies age ato (ois ° 8 564, 673 23 762, 800 27 
Sey RWOgIae co. ss $156,081,478 03 $4,939,896 44 
PROCEEDS OF THE MINES, 
3 —— - - 
‘¥ . Gross Yield of all the] Valuation on [Gross Am’nt of State 
DATE. -Minesin the | which Taxes were |and County Taxes on 
; ~~ State, levied. same for Year. 
oie $20,026,585 12 | $7,856,071 73 $179,099 28 
23,822,249 43 10, 133, 924 50 243. 467 98 
82,671,871 22 15, 538, 911 46 296,794 05 
29,596, 52 323, 548 22 231,456 90 
35,224,686 99 ir 409, 429 67 273,176 87 
85,391,864 04 20, 867, "585 86 425, 958 84 


32. | $85,129,421 44 | $1,649,953 42 


13 is in litigation and unpaid. 


1d third quarters of 1876, the sum of 


Of the valuation in 1876, $16,820,383.87 rep- 
resented real estate, and $12 744,289, 36 per- 
sonal property. The State tax amounted to 
$265,753.70; the county tax to $497,046.57. 
The value of mines in the State is estimated 
by the Governor at $150,000,000. ‘These are 
not taxed, but a tax is levied | on their net pro- 
ceeds. The number of acres of agricultural 
land inclosed is 131,084; acres cultivated in 
1876, 538,498; bushels of wheat raised, 89,393 ; 
of barley, 542, 009; oats, 198,197; corn, 10,- 
653; potatoes, 328. 698 ; ‘tons ‘of hay, 70, 397; 
pounds of butter, 251, 810; of wool, 534, 127: 
number of horses, a, 698; cattle, 143, 088: 
sheep, 153,387; feet of ‘Tamber sawed, 29,870,- 
000 ; number of quartz-mills, 133; tons of 
borax produced, 1,514; acres of land ‘irrigated, 
128,235; length “of railroads, 645.66 ‘miles. 
The State-prison is at Carson City; a new 
State-prison is in course of erection at Reno. 
ae State Orphans’ Home is also at Oarson 

it 

At the election in November, 10,383 votes 
were cast for the Hayes electors, and 9,308 
for the Tilden electors; 10,241 for Thomas 
Wren (Republican) for Congress, and 9,330 for 
his opponent. O. R. Leonard (Republican) 
was elected Supreme Court Judge by 581 ma- 
jority. ‘ 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. The Republican par- 
ty of this State met in State Convention at 
Concord, on January 5, 1876, for the purpose 
of nominating their candidates for Governo 
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and Railroad Commissioner. The convention 
had a full attendance, 532 delegates being 
present from all parts of the State. The nomi- 
nations were as follows: for Governor, Person 
O. Cheney, of Manchester; for Railroad Com- 
missioner, William A. Peirce, of Portsmouth. 
The nominations of the five candidates for 
Councilors were remitted to district conven- 
tions. The following platform was reported 
from the Committee on Resolutions, and unani- 
mously adopted: 


The Republicans of New Hampshire, in conven- 
tion assembled, declare in regard to national issues: 

1. The States are one and indissoluble as a nation, 
All citizens are equal under the laws, and entitled to 
their fullest protection. 

2. Ours is a Government of the people, for the 
people, and by the people. The national Constitu- 
tion, and the Government established under it, the 
State constitutions, and the governments established 
under them, are the creation of the people, in their 
primary capacity, and supreme in their respective 
relations. 

8. The General Government is bound by the most 
sacred obligation to preserve republican government 
in all the States, and to protect the freedmen of the 
South in the full, fair, and free exercise of every 
right of citizenship. 

4, A just, generous, and forbearing policy toward 
those lately in arms against the integrity of the 
Union, yet demanding a full recognition, in prac- 
tice as well as in theory, of the letter and spirit of 
the constitutional amendments, and all the laws of 
Congress made in pursuance thereof, 

5. A tariff for revenue which shall be so adjusted 
as to be the least burdensome and most favorable 
to home industry and labor. 

6. A currency based on coin and which shall be 
made redeemable in coin. Every consideration 
which affects the common weal demands the speed- 
iest possible return to specie payments. An irre- 
deemable currency is a national evil, involving a 
constant fluctuation in values, placing the earnings 
of labor in the power of speculators, and working 
untoid demoralization in every department of hu- 
man endeavor. 

7. Regarding as conclusive the President’s decla- 
ration that he is not a candidate for renomination, 
and with the profoundest gratitude for his patri- 
otie services in both military and civil life, we re- 
affirm our unalterable opposition to the election of 
any President for a third term. 

_ 8. That the course of the present Administration, 
in preserving peace with all nations, in liquidating 
so large a portion of the public debt, in conduetin 
the affairs of the nation with energy, economy, an 
impartial justice, and in exposing and punishing 
fraud and corruption wherever found, with the de- 
termination to ‘let no guilty man escape,” meets 
our highest approbation, and commands our undi- 
vided support. 

9. Our free public-school system is the bulwark 
of American liberty. We approve, therefore, the 
proposed amendment to the Constitution of the 

nited States, declaring that ‘‘no money raised by 
taxation in any State for the support of public 
schools, or derived from any public fund therefor, 
shall ever be placed under the control of any reli- 
rious sect; nor shall any money so raised ever be 

ivided between religious sects or denominations.” 
We believe it to be the duty of the State, not only 
to maintain the integrity of the common-school 
system, but to do all that is needful so to increase 
8 efficiency as to secure the blessings of wise and 
nerous education to every child within its bor- 


. That the Republicans of New Hampshire ecar- 
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nestly desire a true reconciliation with their breth- 
ren in the South, and welcome gladly all assurances 
that this Centennial year will be made to contribute 
to that end. 

11, That we cherish gratefully the services of our 
veteran soldiers, and hereby express our unqualified 
abhorrence of the action of the Democratic majority 
in the national House of Representatives, in remov- 
ing from places of employment about the Capitol 
maimed Union veterans, and filling the vacancies 
thus made with men whose only claim upon the ma- 
jority is, that they fought to destroy this Union. 

12. Prudence and patriotism alike require that the 
administration of the Government should continue 
in the hands of the political organization which has 
always been true to it, and not be given over to the 
control of a party which has given ample evidence 
of its purpose to falsify every profession of loyalty 
to the amended Constitution, and of reform, wrung 
from it by constant defeat. 

Touching matters relating esyecially to our own 
State, this convention declares: 

1. That the action of the Democratic Governor 
and Council last June, in the matter of the vacancies 
in senatorial districts two and four, was an open, 
palpable usurpation of power, an overt encroach- 
ment of the Executive Department upon the Legis- 
lative branch of the Government, and a deliberate 
subversion of the elective rights of the qualified 
voters of this State. 

2. That we are in favor of a Constitutional Con- 
vention, having for its object such changes in the 
constitution as are required by the progress of the 
State in population, wealth, intelligence, and politi- 
cal ideas. 

3. That we hail with unbounded satisfaction the 
temperance reform movement which is making 
such wonderful progress in our State, and we hereb 
express our full und hearty sympathy with this an 
every other moral reform which will tend to elevate 


’ the character and promote the welfare of our people. 


4, That in presenting the name of our honored 
Chief Magistrate, Person C. Cheney, for reélection, 
we but give aa es to the wish of every Repub- 
lican of New Hampshire; and that his honest and 
upright character, his generous public spirit, his 
sympathy with every reform that can conduce to the 
good of the people, and the dignity and capacity 
with which he has discharged the duties of the office 
of Governor during the past year, commend him 
preéminently to the suffrages of the people. We 
pledge him our undivided support, and a triumphant 
reélection. 

5. That in nominating William A. Peirce as Rail- 
road Cummissioner, we present a candidate emi- 
nently qualified for that position, and in every way 
worthy of our suffrages. To him, also, we pledge 


our full party strength. 
The convention then adjourned sine die ; and, 


immediately after its adjournment, the dele- 
gates from each district formed themselves 
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sioner, Thomas Dinsmore, of Alstead, received 
413, and was declared unanimously nominated. 
The following platform was reported by the 
chairman of the Committee on Resolutions, 
and unanimously adopted by the convention: 


Resolved, That in entering upon the first State 
canvass of the Centennial year, the Democracy of 
New Iampshire deem it proper to declare that they 
recognize the final settlement of the issues involved 
in the late civil war and the binding force of the 
constitutional amendments; that they demand for 
all citizens their full constitutional right, the cessa- 
tion of Federal interference in local affairs, the de- 
votion of the Government to the work of restoring 
commerce, giving employment to labor and capital, 
and fostering the interchange of the products of the 
country, to the end that domestic peace and public 
prosperity exhibited throughout a united and happy 
nation may prove the success of the experiment of 
self-government and insure the perpetuity of the 
American Republic; and in the contest, on this 
basis, we solicit and claim the support and codpera- 
tion of all who desire a strictly constitutional Gov- 
ernment, and honest and economical administra- 
tion. » 

Resolved, That the people of every State have the 
sole and exclusive right of governing themselves, as 
free, sovereign, and independent States, and ought 
to exercise and enjoy every power, jurisdiction, and 
right pertaining thereto, which has not been by them 
expressly delegated to the United States of America, 
in Congress assembled. 

Fsolved, That the Democratic party has been al- 
Ways, as it is now, the advocate of a sound currency, 
stable in amount, fixed in value, and convertible into 
coin at the will of the holder. 

__ Resolved, That the present unstable, inflated, and 
fluctuating currency is the work of the Republican 
party, whose official theory has always tended in 
that direction, and has largely contributed to the 
deplorabJe evils which now afflict the country. 

solved, That we believe, as the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention of 1872 declared, that ‘ta speedy 
return to specie payments is demanded alike by the 
highest considerations of commercial morality and 
honest government; that such legislative polic 
should be adopted as will steadily tend to this result 
with the least possible derangement of the business 
of the country, and with due regard to the interests 
of all classes and sections; that the most safe, sure, 
direct, and speedy way to this end lies through 
severe retrenchment, strict economy, careful hus- 
bandry of resources, and the honest direction of all 
revenues to the legitimate purposes of the Govern- 
ment,” in other words, through administrative re- 
form and honest government. 

Resolved, That the present condition of the coun- 
try, the paralysis which rests upon business and 
enterprise, the disgraceful state of the currency, the 
enormous and unequal burden of taxation, and the 
pahital, exhibition of waste, profligacy, pa att 
and fraud, which characterize all branches of the 
hed service, all attest alike the unfitness of the 
epublican party to manage the affairs of the coun- 
try, and the necessity of an immediate change, and 
‘the most thorough and searching reform in the 
national Administration. 

Resolved, That the Democracy of New Hampshire, 

ee tives here in convention assem- 
led, pledge to the people their earnest efforts in 

vor of preund. currency, areform of all abuses in 

ate and national Administrations, retrenchment 

and economy in publie expenditures, and equal and 
3 tasetion, Poe end that labor may be as slightly 
ir lened as possible, the administration of public 
fairs be made efficient, and the public indebtedness 

ed, industry and enterprise be relieved of 

ineubus now paralyzing them, and the old-time 
verity of the country be restored. 


Resolved, That the inestimable system of common 
schools, and our no less valuable scheme of reli- 
gious toleration, are the workmanship of Democratic 
hands and fruits of Democratic policy; that it is 
the exclusive right and duty of the State to provide 
for the education of its children; that it is the in- 
alienable right of every citizen to worship God ac- 
cording to the dictates of his own conscience, and 
no political disabilities should be incurred by reason 
of religious belief; and, while we defend these prin- 
ciples and institutions to the fullest extent, we 
deprecate all attempts to raise sectarian issues in 
polities as utterly uncalled for and reprehensible, 
and meriting the emphatic condemnation of every 
good citizen. 

fesolved, That we favor a tariff for revenue only, 
that we are unalterably opposed to favoritism in 
legislation, and to all-subsidies to individuals, class- 
es, corporations, or monopolies. 

Resolved, That while the illustrious example and 
the spirit of our institutions are alike opposed to a 
third presidential term, the course of the present 
Chief Executive, by using the great trusts incident 
to his office for personal and family aggrandizement, 
by intlaming sectarian animosity, and by interfering 
with the course of public justice toward the de- 
frauders of the revenue and their abettors, demon- 
strates the wisdom of the fathers, and enforces the 
belief that a third term would be dangerous to the 
liberties of the citizen and the prosperity of the 
nation, 

fesolved, That we assert the purity of the ballot 
and the integrity of the ballot-box, on which de- 
pends the perpetuity of self-government; and we 
declare that the action of the Republican majority in 
the House during the last Legislature in defeating 
the bill providing for the discovery and punishment 
of offenses in the exercise of the electoral franchise, 
and other measures intended to secure free elections 
and honest representation, places that party as the 
champion of political corruption, and furnishes an 
alarming evidence of the desperate means by which 
it hopes to retain power. < 

Resolved, That we recognize the need of social as 
well as political reform, believing that the perpetuity 
of our free institutions depends upon the virtue and 
intelligence of the people. We, therefore, welcome 
the present movement in behalf of temperance as 
designed to promote a very desirable end by the 
most proper and effectual means. 

Resolved, That regarding the plain requirements 
of the Constitution and laws, and the independence 
of the codrdinate branches of the State government— 
the executive, legislative, and judicial—within their 
appointed limits, and respecting the rights of the 
people, we emphatically indorse and approve the 
action of the Governor and Council, and the course 
of the Senate and Superior Court, on the organiza- 
tion of the State Senate in June last; and we as em- 

hatically condemn the revolutionary course of the 

epublican leaders in inducing a minority of the 
Senators by secession to assume to be the Senate, 
pad to maintain the same by threats of mob vio- 
ence, ‘ 

Resolved, That we cordially commend to the people 
of New Hampshire the candidates this day nomi- 
nated, as, by their character and fitness, eminently 
worthy of their eonfidence and support, and we ' 
pledge those candidates our most earnest effort to 4 
secure their election. hoe F: 


_ Two months earlier than the Republicans and 
Democrats, the Temperance party of New 
Hampshire met in State Convention at Con- 
cord on November 10, 1875, to nominate their 
State ticket. For Governor, Asa S. Kendall, 
of Swanzey, was declared nominated. J. A. 
Roberts, of Farmington, was nominated 
Railroad Commissioner. 
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A long series of resolutions was reported 
from the committee appointed for that pur- 
pose. Some of them were the subject of much 
excited discussion before they were adopted. 
Among other points set down in this platform, 


the association charges the legislative and ad- | 


ministrative departments of the State with 
dereliction of duty in failing to uphold the 
cause of temperance; blames the Republican 
and Democratic leaders on the same ground, 
declaring that the aim of both these parties in 
shaping their policy is merely to obtain the 
favor and vote of anti-temperance people, and 
that the differences between them are only the 
continuation of old feuds and a contest for 
office; denounces the Republican party for re- 
pealing the prohibitory laws, and avers that all 
endeavors at retrenchment and reform are vain, 
unless they are strengthened by simultaneous 
action for the cause of temperance. One of 
the resolutions declared ‘that, to establish 
prohibition as the policy of the State, experi- 
ence demands that the legislative, executive, 
and judicial departments of the government 
should be in the hands of its friends, supported 
by a constituency and public opinion which 
such control will secure.” 

Several ladies attended this convention. 
Prior to the ballot on the competitors for the 
office of Governor, a member moved to allow 
the ladies present to vote in the selection of a 
candidate, which motion was lost—yeas 14, 
nays 16. 
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The people’s vote at the election on March 
14, 1876, resulted favorably to the Republican 
candidates generally. The whole number of 
votes polled in the State for Governor was 
80,681, of which Person OC. Cheney received 
41,756, Daniel Marcy 38,500, Asa 8. Ken- 
dall 411. For Railroad Commissioner it was 
80,324, out of which William A. Peirce had 
41,721, Thomas Dinsmore 38,190, Joseph A. 
Roberts 406. 

_ The election of Councilors resulted as fol- 
lows: First district—Oharles A. Foss; Repub- 
lican, had 8,768 voies; William Rand, Demo- 
_ crat, 7,192; Daniel Ei. erson, Temperance, 161; 


in New Hampshire is sixty-eight 
them are reported to be in a sound con 
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whole number of votes cast, 16,126. Seconc 
district — Moulton H. Marston, Democrat 
9,224; Charles A. Hackett, Republican, 8,876. 
Edward P. Prescott, Temperance, 62; whol 
number of votes, 18,170. Fourth district— 
Albert 8. Scott, Republican, 8,737; Jonas Liy- 
ingstone, Democrat, 6,347; David Heald, Tem. 
perance, 62; whole number of votes, 15,147. 

In the third and fifth districts there was n« 
choice, neither of the candidates having re 
ceived one-half of all the votes cast. 

The political complexion of the legislative 
body in either House was as follows: Senate 
Republicans 9, Democrats 83; House of Repre 
sentatives, Republicans 207, Democrats 178. 

At the same election the citizens of New 
Hampshire voted upon the question ‘* Whethe: 
it is expedient that a convention be called t 
revise the constitution of the State,” in ac 
cordance with the requirements of the ac 
passed by the General Court at the session ot 
1875 for that purpose. The people approve 
the calling of the proposed convention by : 
majority of nearly three yeas to one nay, th 
aggregate number of votes polled on tha 
question having been 89,683, of which 28,97 
were cast for the convention, and 10,71 
against it. 

The members of the Legislature assemble 
at Concord on June 7th, and opened the regu 
lar session. In the Senate, Charles H. Hol 
man, of Nashua, was elected President. I 
the House of Representatives, Charles P. Sax 
born, of Concord, was elected Speaker by 
vote of 204 against 168 given to his competi 
tor, Frank Hiland, of Manchester. 

The State revenue during the last fiscal yea 
amounted to $503,328.19, of which $400,00 
was derived from the State tax, the rest fro1 
all other sources. The public expenditure 
within the same period were $391,536.2i 
classified into ordinary, $139,461.87; extrao1 
dinary, $29,395.05; and interest on the Stat 
debt, $222,679.81. Compared with the pre 
ceding year’s, the revenue showed a decrease ¢ 
$2,826.02; the expenditures a net reductio1 
or gain in favor of the Treasury, of $26,332.3: 

The sum of $111,791.96 was paid during th 
year toward canceling the principal of th 
State debt, which was thereby reduced t 
$3,629,588.49, its present amount. 

Notwithstanding the extraordinary outla 
to be incurred for the holding of the Constitt 
tional Convention, the sum of $400,000 wa 
deemed sufticient to cover all the expend: 
tures of the State, and leave a reasonabl 
amount for the reduction of its indebtedness. 

There is only one bank of discount in Ney 


‘Hampshire operating under a State charte: 


namely, the Salmon Falls Bank, located 2 
Rollingsford. It has a capital of $50,000, i 
in a flourishing condition in every respect, an 
pays a yearly dividend of ten per cent. __ 9 
The number of savings-banks doing busine 


» and all 
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Their aggregate surplus at the end of the year 
showed a decrease from that of the previous 
one, owing to the depreciation in the stocks 
held by them, as well as to failures and other 
losses, caused probably by the long-continued 
depression in all branches of business, 

The entire amount of deposits in these 
banks is $31,198,064.16, showing an increase 
of $989,578.45 over the amount presented in 
the last report. The whole number of depos- 
itors is 101,091—an increase of 3,253 during 
the year. The individual depositors in the 
savings-banks of New Hampshire represent 
nearly one-third of the whole population of 
the State. 

The number of children over ten years of 
age and unable to read, in the whole State, is 
less than 8,000, or two and one-third per cent. 
of the population. 

The State Teachers’ Institute was abolished 
a few years ago by act of the Legislature. 

The Normal School 
at Plymouth has proved 
completely successful in 
accomplishing the pur- 
pose intended in its es- 
tablishment, One hun- 
dred and seventy-two 
have graduated from it; 
over 150 of that num- 
ber are now actually en- 
gaged in teaching, with 
beneficial effect upon 
the schools of the State. 

The Agricultural Ool- 
lege, at Hanover, which 
also has received con- 
siderable aid from the 
State, is quietly pro- 
gressing in its work, 
although the number of 
students in it is less than 

_ would seem desirable. 

The Asylum for the 
Insane is under good 
management, and the } 
State expenditures on it have returned a cor- 
responding equivalent. 

In the Reform School each of the boys has 
been furnished with an extra suit of clothes, 
purchased with $1,000 appropriated for that 

purpose by the Legislature at the preceding 
session. The condition and management of 
this school are most satisfactory in every re- 
“spect; and nothing more is the Legislature 
“required to do for the coming year in its be- 
_half than to make the usual appropriation of 
$6,000 to defray its current expenses. 
_ The number of convicts detained in the 
_ State-prison at the end of May, 1876, was 147 
—that is, nearly twice as many as there were 
init four years before. There being no ade- 
quate cell-accommodation in the penitentiary 
building, the warden is compelled to make use 
of the hall and the hospital for sleeping-apart- 
1ents for a large number of the prisoners, 


eee 


Commissioners were appointed two years 
ago to consider the question of erecting a new 
State-prison, and report to the Legislature of 
1875. They executed their mission, recom- 
mending the construction of a new peniten- 
tiary. A bill to provide for the Luilding was 
accordingly introduced before the General 
Court of that year; but, not having been dis- 
posed of by final action, it was referred to the 
present session. 

Governor Cheney, in his message this year, 
bears testimony to the extraordinary and very 
gratifying progress which the temperance 
movement has made in New Hampshire dur- 
ing the twelve months last past, not as a po- 
litical association, but in regard to the good 
influence it has exerted on her people of all 
conditions generally, stating : 

At no time probably in the history of the State 


has the public conscience been more thoroughly 
aroused to the great evil of intemperance. In no 
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equal period have so many citizens of this State taken 
upon themselves a solemn pledge to abstain from 
that which intoxicates. This reform movement has 
pervaded all classes. The high and the low, the 
rich and the poor, alike have felt and recognized its 
power. It has had the sympathy of every religious 
sect, of all political parties, and has engaged the ac- 
tive efforts of many of their representative men; 
but has found its-readiest and most effective cham- 
‘nee in men but recently the victims of drinking- 
abits. 

women of New Hampshire. In many instances these 
combined influences have reached the dealers of in- 
toxicating drinks, and not a few of them have vol- 
untarily closed their places of sale. In other in- 
stances a sentiment has been created which has led 
to a more complete enforcement of the law. It is 
proper that a movement like this, the beneficial re- 
sults of which are likely to reach far into the future, 
should receive this official recognition. 


For United States Senator from New Hamp- 
shire in the place of Mr. Cragin, whose term 
expires with March 8, 1877, Edward H. Rol- 


lee, 


Nor has it lacked the earnest support of the 


_ candidates for presidential electors. 
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lins was elected for the term of six years, be- 
ginning with March 4, 1877. 

On June 27th the two Houses met in joint 
convention to elect some State officers and the 
State Printer, when the following persons were 
elected: For Secretary of State, Benjamin F, 
Prescott,‘ of Epping; for State Treasurer, 
Solon A. Carter, of Keene; for Commissary- 
General, Frank W. Miller, of Portsmouth; for 
State Printer, Edward A. Jenks. 

The Legislature of 1876, having continued 
in session forty-four days, adjourned on July 
21st. 

Numerous acts and joint resolutions- were 
passed at this session—one to provide for a 
Constitutional Convention; also a joint reso- 
lution appropriating $25,000 to defray the ex- 
penses of the Constitutional Convention. 

The act appointed the 7th day of November, 
1876, for the people to elect their delegates to 
the convention, and the first Wednesday of 
December next following for the delegates to 
assemble at Concord. 

With respect to political legislation during 
the session, a new law regulating naturaliza- 
tion has been enacted, intended to check the 
abuses alleged to have taken place by the work- 
ing of the naturalization system previously in 
force. The students voting bill, passed in 
1874, was repealed. 

Soon after the adjournment of the Legisla- 
ture, Governor Cheney, with his Council, in 
compliance with the provisions of the act re- 
organizing the judiciary, appointed the six 


' judges composing the new Supreme Court of 


the State, superseding the former, as follows: 
For Chief-Justice, Charles Doe; for Associate 
Judges, William L. Foster, Clinton W. Stanley, 
George A. Bingham, Aaron W. Sawyer, and 
W. H. H. Allen. . 

The Republican State Convention to appoint 
ten delegates to the Republican National Con- 
vention to be held at Cincinnati on June 14, 
1876, assembled at Concord, on May 24th. 
Daniel Hall, of Dover; Charles H. Burns, of 
Wilton; Nathaniel White, of Concord; and Ira 
ae of Claremont, were elected delegates at 
arge. 

The following resolution was adopted: 
_ Lesolved, That the Republicans of New Hampshire, 
impressed with the importance of securing the best 
possible nominations, leave their delegation unin- 
structed and untrammeled. They only require that 
the delegation shall use every honorable effort to se- 
eure the nomination of candidates whose names 
will inspire confidence and enthusiasm, and whose 
election in November will be an unfailing assurance 
to the country of a pure and efficient Administration. 

The convention then adjourned as such, and 
resolved itself into district meetings to choose 
their respective delegates to the Cincinnati 
Convention. ¥ 
_ The Democrats of New Hampshire assem- 
bled in State Convention at Concord, on the 
19th of September, 1876, and nominated their 
a Their 
names were as follows: Samuel K. Mason, 
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of Bristol; Edmund L. Cushing, of Charles- 
town; John T. Cloutman, of Farmington; 
Edson Hill, of Manchester; and John W. San- 
born, of Wakefield. 

The following resolutions were adopted by 
the convention : 


Resolved, That in Samuel J. Tilden and Thomas 
A. Hendricks we have candidates whose purity of 
character and marked ability and eminent public 
services qualify them for the high positions for 
which they are numed, and render them worthy of 
the support of all patriotic citizens. 

fesolved, That the platform of the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention ard Governors Tilden and Hen- 
dricks’s letters of acceptance declare the true princi- 
ples and views upon which the Government should 
be administered, and we cordially indorse and re- 
affirm them. 

esolved, That the recent order of the President 
for the employment of the army to control the elec- 
tions in the Southern States is an outrage upon popu- 
lar rights and the freedom of the ballot, and a gross 
imposition of power and violation of the Constitution, 
and merits the severest condemnation of every pa- 
triotic citizen. 


The delegates to the Constitutional Conven- 
tion, chosen by the people at the general elec- 
tion of November 7th, met together and opened 
its session at Concord on December 6th. Dan- 
iel Clark was elected president. (Mr. Clark is 
at present Judge of the United States District 
Court, and has formerly represented New 
Hampshire in the Federal Legislature as Sena- 
tor for twelve years.) The delegates in at- 
tendance numbered 82, and continued in ses- 
sion the remarkably short time of eleven days. 
The session was closed by final adjournment 
on December 16th, though under the condi- 
tional resolution, adopted just before dissolv- 
ing, ‘‘ That, when this convention adjourn, it 
is to meet again at the call of the president of 
this convention, or the Governor of this State. 
some time in 1877.” 

Thirteen amendments to the old constitutior 
of 1792 were proposed by the convention, ané 
submitted to the people for their ratification | 
the most important of which seem to be th« 
following: t 

The new instrument doubles the number o: 
Senators in the General Court, by making it 
24 instead of 12, as it now is. The next 
Legislature is enjoined to divide the State intc 
four-and-twenty senatorial districts, equalizing 
them as far as possible in regard to the amoun 
of direct taxes paid. 

It diminishes by about one-fourth the num 
ber of Representatives in the Lower House, by 
making the right of representation to depend 
not on ratable polls, as heretofore, but on thi 
number of inhabitants of the place to be repre 
sented, by a certain and uniform rule: “ Ever} 
town or place entitled to town privileges, anc 
wards of cities, having 600 inhabitants by thi 
last general census of the State, may elect on 
Representative ; having 1,800 such inhabitant 
it may elect two Representatives; and so pr 
ceeding in that proportion, making 1,200 su 
inhabitants the mean increasing number fo 


fh ‘ 
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every additional Representative.” Thisrule, if 
sanctioned by the people, will reduce the num- 
ber of Representatives from about 390 to 300. 
It fixes the official terms of Governor, Coun- 
cilors, and members of the Legislature, at two 
years. 


It accordingly prescribes that the State 
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and be in force at such time or times as the 
General Court, at its June session for the year 
1877, shall fix and determine; the conven- 
tion reserving to itself the power of determin- 
ing the said time at a future meeting in case 
the General Court should fail to do so. 

NEW JERSEY. The 


an outstanding bonded debt 


of the State of New Jer- 


sey, on the Ist of Jan- 


uary, 1877, was $2,296,- 


300. The bonds fall due 


at the rate of $100,000 
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general elections and the sessions of the Leg- 
islature shall be held once every two years, in- 
stead of annually. It also changes the day for 
such elections from the second Tuesday in 
March to the first Tuesday in November. 

It prohibits the removal of public officers 
from their places for political reasons. 

It authorizes the Legislature to provide for 
the trial of causes without the intervention of 
a jury, when the value in controversy does not 
exceed $100, and title of real estate is not con- 
cerned; also, to increase the jurisdiction of 
justices of the peace to $100; also, to provide 
that appeals from a justice of the peace may 
be tried by some other court, without the in- 
tervention of a jury. At present, all causes in 
which the disputed value exceeds $13.33 are 
to be brought to the Supreme Court. 

It strikes out the word ‘“ Protestant ” in the 
Bill of Rights; also the clause of the “ reli- 
gious test,” so called, which prescribes that 
all incumbents of the offices of Governor or 
member of the Legislature shall be of the 
“Protestant religion.” After all of the amend- 
ments had been adopted, a further resolution 
was offered on the last-named point, purport- 
ing “to strike out the words ‘Protestant re- 
ligion’ wherever they occur as a qualification 
for office, in the constitution; which also 
was adopted. 

The amendments will be submitted to the 
people at the election on the second Tuesday 
of March, 1877. 

_ That any of the proposed amendments may 
Be regarded as adopted by the people, two- 

irds of the votes cast upon it must be in the 
rmative. 


the proposed amendments as shall receive 
equisite number of votes shall take effect 
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The convention further ordains that “such 


a year until 1891, after 
which the amount va- 
ries, but does not exceed 
$200,000 in any one 
year. The last become 
payable in 1902. The 
sinking-fund amounts to 
$1,359,379.57. At the 
beginning of the last fis- 
cal year, November 1, 
1875, there was a bal- 
ance in the Treasury of 
$308,769.05. The re- 
ceipts of the year were $3,195,493; disburse- 
ments, $3,386,186.04; leaving a balance, on 
the 81st of October, of $118,076.01. Of the 
disbursements, $218,500 was a permanent 
addition to the school-fund. The balance 
of $3,167,686.04 was expended as follows: 
Payment of temporary loan and refunding of 
taxes, $210,455.01; payment of State bonds 
and interest, $176,348.70; for educational and 
scientific purposes, $1,437,781.89; for benevo- 
lent, charitable, and patriotic institutions and 
purposes, including part in Centennial Exhi- 
bition, $696,257.12; for criminal, penal, and 
reformatory purposes, $186,328.10; for legis- 
lative and judicial branches of the govern- 
ment, $152,519.32; for printing and binding, 
$112,929.87; for military purposes, $66,511.- 
49; miscellaneous, $128,555,08. The sources 
of revenue were a school-tax of two mills on a 
dollar, which yielded $1,238,115.80 ; aState tax 
of one and a half mill, yielding $905,678.88 ; 
the tax on corporations, from which $585,558.- 
35 was derived ; income of school-fund, $114,- 
400.46; interest and dividends on stock and 
bonds, $31,010; receipts from State-prison, 
$34,206.65; and various others yielding smaller 
sums. The State owns stock of the Camden & 
Amboy Railroad Company, joint stock of the 
Delaware & Raritan Canal and Camden & Am- 
boy Railroad Companies, and other securities, 
amounting in all to about $400,000 market 
value. The school-fund amounts to $2,208,- 
680.50, including $1,214,333.50 invested in 
securities, $238,000 due from the State fund, 
and the balance in the form of grants or leases 
of land. 

The Insane Asylum, at Trenton, contained 
472 patients on the 81st of October. The new 
asylum at Morristown.was opened in August, 
though some of the buildings were not com-— 
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pleted. It contains accommodations for 500 
patients. When the institution was opened, 
292 were transferred to it from the Trenton 
asylum, and 54 more had been received up to 
October 31st. The amount expended in com- 
pleting the Morristown asylum was $500,000. 

The number of convicts in the State-prison, 
on the 31st of October, was 829, the average 
for the year having been 766. The institution 
was very much crowded, the number of cells 
being 530. The payments from the Treasury 
on account of the prison amounted to $98,829.- 
51, the receipts from the supervisors to $34,- 
206.65, but there were also paid from the earn- 
ings on account of expenses $27,794.78. ‘Thus 
the total disbursements were $122,965.90, of 
which $60,964.57 was net cost to the State. 

The amount paid out during the year for 
care and instruction of the deaf and dumb was 
$25,370.01; for the blind, $13,723.53; for the 
feeble-minded, $8,044. They were still cared for 
in institutions of other States, the Governor 
having vetoed the act of last session providing 
for the establishment of asylums for the pur- 
pose. The amount paid on account of the 
Home for Disabled Soldiers was $48,852.11, 
The Soldiers’ Children’s Home was closed in 
April, all the children having been permanently 
provided for. 

The militia of New Jersey, known as the 
National Guard, consists of 62 companies of 
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infantry, two of cavalry, and one of artillery 
The expenditures for the year were $65,947.19 

The annual sessioa of the Legislature, whicl 
began on the 11th of January, continued unti 
the 21st of April, being the longest for thirty 
years. The amendments of the constitution 
adopted in 1875 necessitated a considerabli 
amount of legislation, and it was found tha 
their provisions were in some respects so am 
biguous that it was very difficult to conforn 
legislation to them. On this account a bill wa 
introduced, providing for a convention to re 
vise the constitution, but this was finally de 
feated. Among the most important measure 
considered were several relating to taxation 
This was a difficult matter to deal with on ac 
count of the antagonistic interests of wha 
were known as the “five counties ”’—that is 
Essex, Hudson, Union, and Passaic Counties 
and. the cities of New Brunswick, Trenton 
Camden, and Atlantic City—-and the rest of 
the State. The ‘five counties” contain one 
half the taxable property of the State, anc 
pay fully one-half the taxes, but the repre 
sentation in the Senate is not based on popu 
lation or property, but consists of one mem 
ber from each county, which gives the rura 
districts disproportionate power. <A bill fo 
the equalization of taxes was defeated in th 
Senate through the opposition of the lowe 
counties. It provided for a State Board o 
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Assessors, who should visit each county every 
year and see that all property was assessed at 
its true value. Great inequalities are said to 
exist at present, assessments being made in 
some parts of the State on the full value of 
property, and in other parts on not more than 
fifty per cent. of its actual value. A bill for 
the exemption of mortgages met with opposi- 
tion from the same quarter, and a compro- 
mise was finally effected by the passage of two 
acts. One provided that a deduction might 
be claimed from the value of mortgaged prop- 
erty to the amount of the mortgage, and in 
that case the latter should be taxed, payment 
being made by the mortgagee in the town 
where the property was located. The other 


Brunswick, Trenton, Camden, and Atlanti 
City, and provided that the mortgageor migh 
agree with the mortgagee not to ask for a de 
duction, and in that case the former shoul 
pay the tax on the value of the property, an 
the latter be exempt. 

Another act imposed a tax of one-half of on 
per cent. on the cost of construction and equip 
ment of railroads. This did not apply to th 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company, as it had al 
ready paid $298,000 in lieu of transit duties 
and, as this is a much larger sum than the ta: 
would amount to, its branches were also ex 
empted. 7 

Among the other acts passed were: 
eral election law, which was'little mor 


pat it applied only to the counties of Essex, Hudson, 
Union, and Passaic, and the cities of New — 


4f 


codification of existing regulations ; 
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ng May 30th a legal holiday ; acts appropriating 
40,000 for a geological survey, $55,000 for the 
veform-School buildings, and $300,000 for the 
ew Lunatic Asylum at Morristown; one pro- 
ibiting the sale of liquors on election-day ; 
ne prohibiting the running of excursion-trains 
n Sunday ; one providing for a commission to 
rame a general law concerning cities; one 
roviding for a commission to establish the 
oundary between New York and New Jer- 
ey; and one levying a State tax of one and a 
alf mill, ete. Among the acts defeated were: 
ne providing for a ‘local option” liquor law ; 
ne establishing specie payments on State 
bligations ; repealing the usury laws; appro- 
riating $7,000 for a new dome to the State- 
louse; providing for an insurance commis- 
loner; providing for a fish-warden; to pre- 
ent the sale of liquors on Sunday; to repeal 
he Jersey City Commissions; to prevent gam- 
ling-pools; and many more. Several bills were 
etoed by the Governor, including one provid- 
1g for a Deaf and Dumb Asylum at New Bruns- 
rick, and one for an Institution for the Feeble- 
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Resolved, That we believe the welfare of the coun- 
try demands the firm establishment of the principles 
with which the history of the Republican party is 
identified ; a firm maintenance of the national faith 
as embodied in the amendments to the Constitution, 
which sum up and secure the results of the war; the 
hearty and unqualified support of the doctrine of na- 
tional unity and equal rights for all classes and con- 
ditions of men; the full payment of the obligations 
imposed upon the country by a long and destructive 
war, forced upon us by the insane and wicked policy 
of the leaders of the Democratic party, North and 
South ; a speedy return to specie payments ; a free, 
non-sectarian, non-partisan system of public schools, 
as the safeguard and glory of our free institutions ; 
a financial and economical policy looking to the pro- 
motion and protection of every form of American 
industry. = 

Resolved, That the delegates to-day elected are 
hereby instructed to advocate such measures and 
support such candidates before the National Con- 
vention as will be to the country a pledge and 
guarantee of an honest and able Administration, a 
reformed and elevated public service, and a high 
and honorable devotion to the welfare of the country 
and the perpetuity of its priceless heritage of free 
popular government. 


A resolution offered as an amendment de- 
claring that ‘ notwith- 
standing the grand and 
imposing history of our 


party, we are aware that 


we cannot live in the fu- 


ture solely upon the rec- 


ord of the past; that we 


cannot shut our eyes to 
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inded at Bordentown, ‘These were disap- 
roved on economical grounds, and others on 
ecount of conflict with the constitution. <A 
ill taking from the keeper of the State-prison 
1e appointment of his deputies and subor- 
ates, and giving him power merely to nomi- 
e, subject to confirmation by the super- 
isors, was vetoed by the Governor, but was 
assed over the veto. 
A conyention of Republicans was held at 
renton on the 17th of May, for the purpose of 
oosing delegates to the National Convention 
f the party. After a preamble renewing al- 
nee to the principles of the Republican 
ty, and arraigning the Democracy as ‘“‘ false 
. trusts reposed in it by a confiding peo- 
the following resolutions were adopted: 


the fact that unworthy, 
incompetent, and corrupt 
men have succeeded in ob- 
taining place and power in 
the State and nation; that 
being fully alive to the ne- 
cessity of having our offices 
filled by men of stern in- 
tegrity, unblemished char- 
acter, and thoroughly com- 
petent to discharge the du- 
ties of oftice, the Repub- 
lican party of New Jersey, 
in State Convention, here- 
by pledges itself to the 
people of this State and 
to the Republicans in the 
State to nominate none to office, however high 
or honorable, unless he is honest, trustworthy, 
and competent; that to achieve success we 
ought first to deserve success, and we can only 


- deserve it by putting up the best men as candi- 


dates,” was defeated by a decisive vote. 

The Democrats held a convention at Trenton, ~ 
on the 23d of May, and chose their delegates 
to the national nominating body at St. Louis. 
The platform adopted was as follows : 

Resolved, That the principles set forth in the plat- 
form of the last Democratic State Convention in 
New Jersey are hereby affirmed, viz. : 

Restriction of both the national and State Governments 
-vithin their respective constitutional spheres, 

Equal political rights to all. 
Subordination of the military to the civil power. | 
Restoration of gold and silver as the basis of currency, as 
soon as practicable. are 
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A tariff for revenue, to raise the legitimate expenses of 
Government economically administered. 

Such reform as will secure a just return for labor, recogniz- 
ing it as the basis of prosperity. ; 

economy of administration and the punishment of corrupt 

icials. 

P Oxpoaition to the government of municipalities by legisla- 
tive commissions, because they violate the yital principle of 
self-government on which a republic rests, 

Resolved, That, recognizing the amendments to the 
Federal Constitution as part of the organic law of 
the country, we will abide by that instrument in all 
its parts, in letter and in spirit. ty ; : 

Resolved, Vat the national Administration, by its 
imbecility, extravagance, and gross corruption, has 
disgraced itself, and brought the country to the verge 
of financial ruin. L 

Resolved, That the thanks of the people are due to 

the House of Representatives of the United States for 
reducing appropriations and confining expenditures 
within proper limits; also for instituting investiga- 
tions and unearthing fraud and corruption in high 
laces. 
; Leesolwed, That the Republican party of this State, 
by its partisan and proscriptive policy, as illustrated 
by the Legislature at its recent session, has forfeited 
all claim upon the people for support. 

Resolved, That we have entire confidence in the 
ability and integrity of Joseph D, Bedle,Governor of 
this State; that we commend his efforts to reduce 
the public expenditures and prevent mischievous 
and unconstitutional legislation, and approve of his 
administration of public affairs. 

Resolved, That while we recognize the merits and 


high character of all the distinguished gentlemen 


who are named in connection with the nomination 
for the presidency by the Democratic party, and will 
give cheerful support to the nominee of our National 
Convention, yet, remembering the patriotic record of 
Joel Parker, his consistent Democracy, his eminent 
services and wise administration of affairs during the 
most trying period of the history of our State and 
country, and his pure and unsullied private charac- 
ter, we do respectfully but earnestly suggest to our 
brethren of other States that his nomination would 
insure the success of the Democracy in the approach- 
ing presidential contest, 
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The Republican convention for the nomina- 
tion of candidates for presidential electors was 
held at New Brunswick, on the 30th of August. 
There were no State officers to be chosen. The 
following resolutions were adopted : 


The Republicans of New Jersey in convention as- 
sembled reaffirm their unwavering adherence to the 
principles which they have hitherto avowed and 
supported, and heartily indorse the declarations and 
pledges made by the National Republican Conven- 
tion at Cincinnati, and will give to the candidates 
there nominated for the presidency and vice-presi- 
dency of the United States a cordial and united sup- 
port; and we cordially invite and welcome, in the 
effort to elect these candidates, the codperation of that 
large body of voters who have not always hitherto 
acted with the Republican party, but whose convic- 
_ tions of present duty now impel them to act with us. 

Resolwed, That the Republican party of the nation 


bam p! the 
2, and by its vigorous efforts 
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to detect and punish official corruption, has eart 
the gratitude and confidence of the people. 
Resolved, hat the safety and honor of the nat 
and its peace and prosperity in the future can o: 
be assured by intrusting the control of national 
fairs to the keeping of that party which saved - 
nation and preserved its integrity when assailed 
domestic treason, and has since maintained its ho 
untarnished ; and these would all be imperiled 
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committing our national interests to the hands 
the Democratic party, which is unable to point 1 
single measure of public policy either inaugura 
or supported by it as a party which would redon 
to the honor of the republic or tend to promote 
best interests of the people. ‘ 

Resolved, That the Republican party is pledged 
its principles to support all measures that tend 
genuine practical reforms in the eivil service of 
Government; and that we adopt, as our declarat 
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on this subject, the language of our candidate 
the presidency, and with him we demand “a « 
service organized upon a system which will se 
purity, experience, efficiency, and economy, a 

regard for the public welfare solely in appoint 
Fe ‘the 8 ced, thorengh and Sea 


unishment of all publie who 


onic r Yi. Steed ee 
ole at the proof is ample con 
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that the country cannot trust the professions of the 
Democratic party in favor of reform or in reference 
to any measure of public policy. Its record is one 
of subserviency to its own worst elements, of ex- 
travagance, waste, and corruption, wherever it has 
acquired power. And there is nothing in the record 
of the Democratic party, and certainly nothing in 
the present attitude of its candidate for the presi- 
deney, that warrants the hope that any reform under 
it could be effected by that party or its candidates in 
any department of government administration. It 
is to-day controlled ‘by that element which created, 
organized, and prolonged the war of secession and 
rebellion, thereby entailing upon the nation an enor- 
mous debt and involving the sacrifice of hundreds 
of thousands of loyal lives; it is now supporting 
candidates who not only acquiesce in this leader- 
ship, but are committed to a financial policy which 
is both dishonest and dangerous, 

Resolved, That we are in favor of the earliest pos- 
sible resumption of specie payments and of adher- 
ing faithfully to all pledges made and all measures 
adopted with a view to that desirable end. 

Fzsolved, That we are inflexibly opposed to any 
and all attempts, direct or indirect, to impair the 
efficiency of our free public schools, and we demand 
that they be kept forever free, by the adoption of 
an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, from all ecclesiastical or sectarian interference. 

Resolved, That the letters of acceptance of our can- 
didates for President and Vice-President meet our 
cordial approval, especially for their straightforward 
and emphatic utterances upon those cardinal points 
of civil-service reform, free and unsectarian educa- 
tion, honest currency, and the protection of the 
rights of citizens of all classes in every section of 
this country ; and we pledge ourselves in the event 
of their election to give them our hearty support in 
their endeavors to administer the government in 
the full spirit of these declarations. 


The same day there was a convention of 
the Prohibition party at Trenton. An electoral 
ticket was put in nomination, and a platform 
adopted, approving the principles and candi- 
dates of the National Convention of the party, 
and expressing the views of the Prohibitionists 
regarding the results of liquor-selling. The 
following were also among the declarations: 


In ail that regards the interests of labor our party 
stands out before the country as the only true labor- 
reform party. The measures we advocate cover the 
whole field of labor-rerorm, and when adopted will 
proclaim permanent peace and friendship between 
the interests of labor and capital.’ 

We demand that all needless expenditures of pub- 
lic moneys be stopped, all sinecures abolished, and 
the public expenditures reduced to the lowest pos- 
sible amount consistent with a faithful administra- 
tion of public affairs. ; 

_ We demand that the administration of justice be 
made less expensive and burdensome to the com- 
munity than it now is; that all our courts be thrown 
open for the redress of grievances to the rich and 
poor alike; that all fees and perquisites to judges 
and other court officers "be abolished, and such offi- 
cials be paid for their services by reasonable and 
proper salaries. 

_ The Democrats held their nominating con- 
vention at Trenton on the 12th of September. 
Spee were made by ex-Governor Joel 
iP Senator Bayard, of Delaware, and 
nd ex-Governor Parker was placed at 
of the ticket of presidential electors. 
ly platform adopted was the following: 
1, by the Democratic Electoral Convention, 


> 
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this day assembled at Trenton, That we hereby ap- 
prove of and indorse the platform of principles 
adopted at the late Democratic National Convention 
at St. Louis, and the letters of acceptance of our 
standard-bearers for President and Vice-President. 

Resolved, That we do hereby cordially ratity the 
nominations of Samuel J. Tilden, of New York, for 
President, and Thomas A, Hendricks, of Indiana, 
for Vice-President ; and that we commend them to 
the people of New Jersey for their suffrages, as 
among the ablest and purest statesmen in our land, 
and eminently fitted to inaugurate reform in our na- 
tional Administration, to bring back to our distracted 
and impoverished country peace and prosperity. 

The whole number of votes cast for electors 
on the 7th of November was 220,236, of which 
115,962 were for the Tilden and Hendricks 
ticket, 103,517 for Hayes and Wheeler, 714 for 
Cooper and Cary, and 43 for Smith and Stew- 
art. The Democratic plurality over the Re- 
publican vote was 12,445; majority over all, 
11,688. Of the seven members of Congress 
chosen four were Democrats and three Repub- ° 
licans. There was a “ Greenback” candidate 
in the Sixth District, who received 520 votes. 
The Legislature of 1877 consists of 11 Demo- 
crats and 10 Republicans in the Senate, and 30 
Democrats and 30 Republicans in the House. 

The Hon. John R. McPherson was elected 
to the United States Senate early in January, 
1877, for the term ending March 4, 1883, to 
succeed Mr. Frelinghuysen. 

NEW JERUSALEM CHURCH. The fifty- 
sixth Annual Convention of the New Jerusalem 
Church met in Philadelphia, June 9th. The 
Rey. Chauncey Giles presided. The treasurer 
reported that the convention had a balance of 
$8,494 deposited with the United States Trust 
Company. The receipts for the year had been 
$1,930.28, and the expenditures $2,105.92. The 
Rey. R. L. Tafel, D. D., was present as a frater- 
nal delegate to the convention from the New 
Church in England, and bore an address from 
the societies in that country. He stated that 
the work of collecting and arranging the manu- 
scripts of Swedenborg had been intrusted to 
him, and was nearly completed. The Execu- 
tive Committee made a report of the progress 
of the revision of the liturgy. It had been 
intrusted to a special committee. They had 
first endeavored to arrange a consecutive and 
nearly invariable service, or series of services, 
which must be used always and everywhere 
in essentially the same way. But none of 
their efforts based on this plan had given satis- 
faction. They had, therefore, endeavored to 
provide a set of services susceptible of varia- 
tion. To this end they had provided a general. 
order of services, with rubrics, to which they 
had added the materials for filliug out the ser- 
vice, consisting of music, responsive exercises, 
selections from the Word, prayers, selections 
from the Psalms, morning and evening ser-— 
vices, anthems, and hymns. One bequest of 
$5,000 and one of $1,000 were announced to 
The report of the Committee 
on Foreign Correspondence gave statements — 
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of the condition of affairs of the Church in 
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Australia, Scandinavia, Germany, Italy, Switz- 
erland, France, Sweden, and Austria. En- 
couraging reports were made of the growth of 
the Church in Canada and the United States. 
The report of the committee on the fund of 
the theological seminary stated that the re- 
ceipts for the year had been $844.70, and the 
expenditures $679.25. The entire property be- 
longing to the fund was valued at $31,371.72. 
The Board of Church Extension presented a 
report showing progress. The sum of $1,035.- 
50 had been spent in support of mission-work 
during the year. The report of the Board of 
Publication showed that $8,000 had been sub- 
scribed during the year toward the fund of 
$50,000 which the board was trying to raise 
for defraying the expenses of carrying on its 
work. Including the compendium of the the- 
ological writings of Swedenborg, 3,000 volumes 
had been published during the year. The 
Committee on Ecclesiastical Affairs were in- 
structed to confer with the Committee of the 
New Church Conference in England in rela- 
tion to a new translation of the Bible. 

NEW MEXICO. Education in New Mexico 
has labored under many difficulties. The iso- 
lated situation of the Territory, subject to In- 
dian incursions, and other causes, and the 
character of the population, have retarded the 
progress of intelligence. The latest report, 
for the year 1875, is by W. G. Ritch, Terri- 
torial Secretary, and bears date February 1, 
1876. According to this document, education 
in New Mexico dates its first permanent estab- 
lishment from the organization of the ‘t Acad- 
emy.of our Lady of Light” (Sisters of Loretto), 
in Santa Fé, in 1852. This school, started in 
small and unpretentious rented quarters, with 
seven boarders and a few day-scholars and 
with two teachers, now numbers ten teachers 
and 165 pupils, with an extended curriculum 
of English, Spanish, and classical studies, in- 
cluding music and fine arts, and occupying 
commodious buildings, with broad grounds 
and delightful surroundings. 

From the organization and establishment of 
this school for home education, other private, 
academic, and parochial schools of various re- 
ligious denominations have since been located 
and established in the various centres of popu- 
lation. With the thirst for knowledge thus 
introduced, the people through their legislative 
assembly of 1871-72 reversed their decision at 
the polls of ten years previous, when they 
voted down a public-school law by a nearly 
unanimous vote, for the reason that the tax 
for their support was deemed oppression, and 
_ authorized by law the public-school system in 
force to-day, giving one or more free schools in 


nearly every precinct in the counties reported. 


__ The law is crude in character, as school laws 
are usually estimated; the best, however, that 
could be then or since obtained. It leaves the 

details and management of the schools and of 


oh, 


the school-funds entirely to a Board of Super- 
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be elected by each county respectively. Th 
school system of each county is thus inde 
pendent of any other. 

Unfortunately, the school boards in most o 
the counties are composed of persons inexpe 
rienced in any school system whatever, and a 
without the instruction or advice of a centre 
authority, often giving but little personal at 
tention, and not unfrequently under the con 
trol or composed in part, or whole, of th 
clergy. In a majority of the counties, to-day 
the school-books and church catechism, pub 
lished by the Jesuits, and generally in Spanist 
constitute the text-books in use in the publi 
schools; while in at least five counties publi 
schools have been placed in direct charge o 
either the Jesuits or other religious orders, 
members thereof kindred in character. Th 
somewhat limited amount of the school-func 
the disbursement of considerable portions ¢ 
it for illegal or illegitimate purposes, and th 
attempt to accommodate the demand for school 
in every neighborhood, very naturally mak 
the school-term short, the compensation ¢ 
teachers small, and, as a rule, commanding ir 
competent or indifferent talent. 

Nevertheless, there are signs of encouragé 
ment in an awakening public sentiment. I 
1875 there were, so far as reported, 1388 pul 
lic schools, with 5,151 pupils and 147 teachei 
(182 male and 15 female); average length 
schools, 6.6 months; school-fund from a 
sources, $25,473.46; disbursements, $18,890 
83. Of the schools 97 were for boys, 8 fc 
girls, and 83 mixed; 86 were Spanish, 7 Ens 
lish, 88 mixed, 7 unreported; 10 were und¢ 
the control of religious orders or societies. _ 

There were 83 parochial and private school 
including 7 Pueblo Indian schools, 12 Roma 
Catholic, 8 Protestant, and 6 others; numbe 
of teachers, 81 (41 male and 40 female); ave: 
age attendance of pupils, 1,259. There wer 
6 girls’ schools, 6 for boys, and 21 mixed. Th 
assessed value of property in the Territory ws 
$7,808,084; annual tax levy thereon for schoc 
purposes, one quarter of one per cent. Th 
last Governor’s message was transmitted to tl 
biennial session of the Legislature, commencin 
December 6, 1875. He represents the Indiaz 
as peaceful throughout the Territory. 4H 
recommends a new apportionment of the men 
bers of the Council and House of Represents 
tives, the adoption of the system of local sel: 
government, by means of town incorporation 
and a small appropriation to be expende 
under direction of the’ Librarian to assor 
label, and preserve the ancient archives of th 
Territory. He says: “I am satisfied the 


great injustice is frequently done to the poc 


by those who are in charge of our irrigatin 
canals. In the first place the land-owner 
ought to keep the aceguias in repair. In th 
second, the water should be equally and im 
partially distributed. I advise a revi 
the aceguia laws, and to make it : 
offense, for any person to offer o 
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money or rewards of any kind for preference in 
the distribution of water.” 

The receipts for the two years 1873-75 were 
$92,658.65; expenditures, $90,839.90; total 
indebtedness, $98,812.28 ($59,500 funded at 10 
per cent.). An undue portion of the public 
funds is expended for fees of officers, a fact to 
which the Governor directs the attention of 
the Legislature. In 1876 Trinidad Romero, 
Republican, was chosen Delegate to Congress 
by a vote of 9,591 to 7,418 for Valdez, Demo- 
crat. The Legislature has 8 Republicans and 
5 Democrats in the Council, and 19 Repub- 
licans and 7 Democrats in the House. 

NEW YORK. The annual session of the 
Legislature of New York began on the 4th of 
January, and came to a close on the 3d of 
May. The two amendments to the constitu- 
tion proposed by the Legislature of 1875, pro- 
viding for a Superintendent of Public Works 
and a Superintendent of State-prisons, were 
agreed to, and a joint resolution was adopted 
submitting them to a vote of the people at the 
next election. A new amendment was also 
proposed, to be added to Article 1X., and is as 
follows: 

Srotion 2, Free common schools shall be main- 
tained throughout the State, forever. The Legisla- 
ture shall provide for the instruction in the branches 
of elementary education, in such schools, of all per- 
sons in the State, between the ages of five and 
twenty-one years, for the period of at least twenty- 
eight weeks in each year. 

Sxc. 3. Neither the money, property, nor credit of 
the State, nor of any county, city, town, village, or 
school-district, shall be given, loaned, or leased, or 
be otherwise applied to the support or aid of any 
school or instruction under the control or in charge 
of any church, sect, or denomination, or religious 
society ; nor to or in aid of any school in which in- 
struction is given peculiar to any church, creed, 
sect, or denomination, or to or in aid of any such in- 
struction ; nor to or in aid of any school or instruc- 
tion not wholly under the control and supervision, 
and in charge, of the public-school authorities, This 
section shall not prohibit the Legislature from mak- 
ing such provision for the education of the blind, 
the deaf and dumb, and juvenile delinquents, as it 
may deem proper, except in institutions in which 
instruction is given peculiar to any church, creed 
sect, denomination, or religious society ; nor shall 
it apply to or affect the Cornell University endow- 
ment-fund, hitherto pledged and appropriated. 


A joint resolution was adopted proposing 
another amendment to the constitution, which 
provides that no county or city shall become 
indebted to an amount, including existing in- 
debtedness, which shall exceed five per cent. 
of the assessed valuation of the real estate of 
the city or county subject to taxation. Any 
city or county whose present indebtedness ex- 
ceeds five per cent. of the assessed valuation 
of its real estate, the amendment provides, 
shall not be allowed to become indebted to any 
farther amount until such indebtedness is re- 
duced to the prescribed limit. 

- Among the important acts passed was one 
or the equalization of assessments. It regu- 

s the proceedings of State Assessors, and 
the forms and methods of making appeals from 
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their decisions. A final appeal to the Supreme 
Court is provided for. An act amendatory of 
the law of 1874, relating to the care and cus- 
tody of the insane, contains a provision that 
whenever any person under sentence of death 
shall be declared insane and irresponsible by a 
commissioner duly appointed for that purpose, 
the Governor may in his discretion order his 
removal to the State Lunatic Asylum for In- 
sane Criminals. The amendment further de- 
clares that the criminal shall ‘‘there remain 
until restored to his right mind, and it shall 
be the duty of the medical superintendent of 
such asylum wheneyer, in his opinion, said 
convict is cured of his insanity, to report the 
fact to the State Commissioner in Lunacy, and 
a justice of the Supreme Court of the district 
in which said asylum is situated, who shall 
thereupon inquire into the truth of such fact, 
and if the same be proved to their satisfaction, 
they shall so certify it under their official 
hands and seals to the clerk of the court in 
which such convict was sentenced, and cause 
him, the said convict, to be returned to the 
custody of the sheriff of the county whence 
he came and at the expense thereof, there to 
be dealt with according to law.” 

An act was also passed providing that in 
criminal trials and examinations before trial 
a husband or wife may be examined as a wit- 
ness in behalf of the other, but shall not be 
compelled to testify against the other. An- 
other act provides that in a suit for criminal 
conversation the wife of a plaintiff may be a 
witness for the defendant, but shall not dis- 
close any confidential communication had with 
her husband only. Among other acts passed 
was one prohibiting the employment of chil- 
dren under sixteen years of age as acrobats, 
gymnasts, peddlers, beggars, or in any im- 
moral or dangerous vocation; one repealing 
the act of 1871 incorporating the Sisterhood 
of Gray Nuns, and one making it an offense 
punishable by fine to alter a ballot at a town 
or county election with a view to deceiving 
the voter. Several bills which occupied a good 
deal of attention were defeated, including a 
new apportionment act, distributing the rep- 
resentation in the Senate and Assembly. A 
commission consisting of Sinclair Tousey, Geo. 
R. Babcock, Archibald O. Nevin, and Louis J. 
Pillsbury, was created to investigate the con- 
dition and management of State-prisons, and 
report to the next Legislature. 

No new action was taken in the matter of | 
canal reform. The twelve special reports of — 
the Investigating Commission, made in 1875, 
were submitted, together with a general report 
summarizing the results of that inquiry, and 
recommending certain changes in manage- 
ment. Governor Tilden also submitted a spe- 
cial message on the 24th of March, reecommend- 
ing several measures of canal reform, but noth- 
ing was done on the subject during the session. 

The Prison Commission spent several 


months in investigation, and made a report 
: sy 
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dated December 30th. The prisons were found 
generally in a very unsatisfactory condition, 
that at Sing Sing especially so. The buildings 
were insecure, overcrowded, and badly kept; 
there was a deplorable lack of discipline, and 
great extravagance and negligence in financial 
management. The main source of these evils 
was declared to be inexperienced, incompetent, 
and dishonest officials and employés, appointed 
for political reasons rather than fitness, and 
having a precarious tenure of office, destruc- 
tive of faithful service. 

The subject of reform in municipal govern- 
ment was broached by Governor Tilden in a 
special message to the Legislature of 1875, and 
a commission was appointed to investigate the 
subject and devise a plan for the government of 
cities. The commission not being prepared to 
make its report to the Legislature at the ses- 
sion of this year, its powers were continued. 
At the beginning of the session of 1877 it had 
not fully completed its work. 

The funded debt of the State on the 30th of 
' abelas was $23,315,898.58, classified as fol- 

OWS: 


General) fand! ae a.jeem emarsistelete omelets $3,092,288 58 
5,000 00 


Contingent aaah .os stsapiecatamersas 
BIBL Sic Sew, hess sia 84 spre masta see Tee 10,081,660 00 
BBOUNLY:< Sisiave s:o's|vlcta nares atoicie sieisieerteales 10,137,000 00 
TOGA ietoiatesintsie eae tiate stoi ie viietaiecs $28,315,898 58 


There was a reduction by cancellation during 
the year of $5,012,787.82. The balances in the 
sinking-fund on the same date were: 


$2,910,529 36 


SE aan ecnae Coe hibier netaoDad oa 2,121,050 24 
BOUUbY. J. stecturee eee nate 9,160,309 $0 
Dotal ys starcnensatenstaes weet $14,191,889 50 


The net debt, after deducting the sinking- 
funds, is $9,124,009.08. The bounty debt 
matures April 7, 1877, and the sinking-fund 
and one-third mill tax will be sufficient for its 
full payment. The aggregate balance in the 
Treasury October 1, 1875, was $8,126,778.98 ; 
the receipts of the year following were $18,- 
623,986.29 ; payments of the year, $17,827,711.- 
49; balance in the Treasury September 80, 
1876, $8,923,053.78. A large proportion of 
this balance belonged to the various sinking- 
funds. The receipts of the fiscal year on 

_ account of the general fund revenue were $11,- 
646,517.63; payments, $11,644,982.98, includ- 
ing a deficit of $733,863.77 at the beginning 
of the year, and $4,640,849 transferred to the 
bounty debt sinking-fund; balance on hand 
at the end of the fiscal year, $1,534.65. The 
amount of the State tax for the year was $8,- 
529,174.32, against $14,206,680.61 in 1875, and 
$15,727,482.08 in 1874. The reduction was 

_ due in large part to the diminished amount re- 


quired for the bounty debt, but partly also to 
__ the stopping of extravagant expenditures for 


new works, and extraordinary repairs upon 
_ canals, and to other reforms. The rate of 


- 


xation was 341 mills upon a dollar of assessed sum 
valuation of property, and it was estimated Un 
" p= f ‘ oe Pe, 
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that 2% mills would be sufficient for the ne: 
fiscal year. 

The gross income from the canals for th 
year ending September 30th was $1,487,882 
89, being $488,662.74 less than for the pri 
ceding year. The cost of collection, ordinar 
repairs, and other charges on the revenue 
amounted to $1,149,104.61, which was $318 
121.34 less than for the preceding year. Th 
Erie Canal showed a surplus of revenue ove 
expenses amounting to $508,953.14. All tk 
others showed large deficiencies, as follows: 


CANALS. Gross Income. | Deficiencies 
‘Ohamplain ss «sce serene esarer $94,944 55 | $88,667 5. 
OBWERO»> ces iselesieittacintae east 29,048 85 27,175 1 
Cayuga & Seneca.,.....2.-. essere 11,088 99 14,312 8: 
Chetiting::ai20 ter seetreseeeeiece ss 2,104 84 7,689 8 
Chenango ........... AG 8,717 88 4,602 0: 
Black Valley.... 11.339 28 28,784 8 
Genesee River. . os 14,668 50 8,595 6 
Crooked Taneveciscieseciccis seiriayelers 80 48 1,562 4 


The school statistics for the year ending Seq 
tember 30th are as follows: 


Total receipts, including balance on hand Sep- 
tember 80, 1875 
Total expenditures. cee acesiss cmlsceetee sven setts 


$12,648,969 | 
11,410,288 7 


Amount paid for teachers’ wages............ 7,949,085 1 
Amount paid for school-houses, repairs, fur- 

nitnre, eto. .2. i. dsswosingemeegide sical saeeise 1,779,124 J 
Estimated value of school-houses and sites... 81,817,904 ¢ 
Number of school-houses.........s200s20+006 11,57 
Number of school-districts, exclusive of cities. 11,04 
Number of teachers employed for the legal 

term Of BCHOOl A's dees s dots te erent 19,3 
Number of teachers employed during any por- 

tion: of thé year, 2 2 So iein ane rise elle 80,21 
Number of children attending public schools. . 1,067.15 
Number of persons attending normal schools. 6,35 
Number of children of school age in priyate 

SCHOOMB... 254.0 sores sine cee tae arene geile 184,4( 
Number of yolumes in school-district libra- 

YOR). Faia scien hoe veee ea rea sweats 804,81 
Number of persons in the State between the 

ages of five and twenty-one years.. ....... 1,585,61 


The State tax for school purposes is 1} mil 
and produces about $3,000,000. The rest ¢ 
the $12,000,000 and upward was raised b 
local taxation. 

The National Guard of the State of Ney 
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The number of convicts in the State-prisons, 
on the 30th of September, was 3,509, of whom 
1,605 were at Sing Sing, 1,281 at Auburn, and 
623 at Clinton. The excess of expenditures over 
receipts on account of prisons for the year was 
$704,579.85, which had to be provided for from 
the State Treasury. This deficiency was larger 
by $100,000 than ever before. -A large por- 
tion of the Reformatory building at Elmira 
has been completed and occupied, 170 convicts 
having been transferred from the Sing Sing 
and Auburn prisons. It is believed that the 
institution will be completed during the com- 
ing year, and the entire cost will be about 
$1,000,000. 

_ The new State Capitol is still far from com- 
plete. It will probably be ready for occu- 
pancy by the ist of January, 1879. There 
has been expended upon it thus far the sum 
of $7,500,000, and the entire cost will ap- 


529 


proximate $10,000,000, though the original 
estimate was $4,500,000. 

The number of passengers arriving in the 
city of New York from foreign ports, between 
January 1st and December 13th, was 109,592, 
of whom 72,326 came under the immediate 
charge of the Commissioners of Emigration. 
The number admitted to the Refuge and hos- 
pitals on Ward’s Island during that period was 
8,953, of whom 687 remained in the institu- 
tions at the date of the report, 331 being sick 
in the hospital, 141 insane in the asylum, 162 
crippled or otherwise disabled in the Refuge, 
and 53 children in the Nursery. The income 
of the commission from the tax of $1.50 for 
each immigrant landed by the steamship com- 
panies was cut off by a decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States rendered on the 
20th of March, declaring the Jaw under which 
this imposition was made unconstitutional. 
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This law, with various modifications, had been 
in force since 1847, and out of the income de- 
rived from the immigrant tax the beneficent 
institutions for the care of the sick and desti- 
tute had been established and maintained. 
~The political campaign of the year was one 
of unusual activity and importance. The fact 
that New York would cast thirty-five electoral 
votes, and it was thought probable that these 
would decide the presidential contest, stimu- 
lated all parties to unwonted exertions. The 
first political convention of the year was that 
of the “Greenback” party, which was held at 
Syracuse on the 15th of March. Its object 
was chiefly organization and expression of sen- 


timents. The latter was accomplished through — 


e following resolutions: 

: ‘Whereas, The organization heretofore known as the 
emocr party in the State of New York, in its 
nven Tor the years 1874 and 1875, adopted cer- 
lutions relating to the subject of finance, 
we enter our solemn protest, for the 


ect of finance was not a public 
1 in vhen these conventions were 


ied . therefore it is unjust to the voters of the 


wishes of the people throughout the Sores ae 


State who are opposed to pon sae the Republican 
pay in power to commit them to the principles laid 

own in said resolutions in the next National Demo- 
eratic Convention ; 

2. Because said resolutions are in conflict with the 
cae iee laid down in the platform adopted by the 
ast National Democratic Convention, held in the 

city of New York in 1868, that being the last genuine 
National Democratic Convention held in this country, 
the convention in Baltimore in 1872 being only a rati- 
fication meeting for the nominations and platform of 
the Liberal Republican Convention, held in Cincin- 
nati in that year ; 

8. Because the men who secured the adoption of 
said offensive resolutions are the men who contrib- 
uted by voice, money, and personal influence, to de- 
feat the Democratic party in other States where the _ 
currency question was uppermost in their canvass ; 

4, Because the men who now assume to lead the 
Democratic party in this State are associated with and 
controlled by its great money and corporate interests, 
and, having no sympathy in common with the Boar ; 
are unfit to be trusted with the protection of their 
welfare : | 

Therefore, in view of this condition of affairs, the 
duty of perfecting an organization which will be 
Democratic in its Shustnotor: and in harmony iy be a 


organization of the Democratic party in the 
and Western States, where it is not cont 


a geod with which to redeem greenbacks, 
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money, as it has heretofore been in this Sine must 
be apparent to all honest men; and we ask a such 
to meet in their several Assembly districts and select 
delegates to represent them in a State Convention, to 
be held in on the — —— — , 1876, for 
the purpose of selecting delegates to the National 
Democratic Convention, to be held on the 27th ee 
of June next, in the city of St. Louis, Mo., and to ask 
their admission into said convention, as the repre- 
sentatives of the Democratic voters and people of this 
State, and also the adoption of the following resolu- 
tions: 

Resolved, That we are opposed to any repudiation 
of the nation’s obligations, and that we are in favor 
of an honest payment of the public debt according to 
the terms of the original acts of Congress under which 
they were created, and that we regard the act of Con- 

ress passed in March, 1869, promising to pay the 
iPe-tnahty bonds of the Government in gold, as a 
gross violation of the contract by which said bonds 
were issued, and charge that the passage of said act 
was procured through fraud by the payment of money 
to corrupt public officials, and to suborn the press ; 
and we demand the payment of said bonds according 
to the statute by which they were created, and the 
resolutions adopted by the National Democratic Con- 
vention held in the city of New York in 1868, 

2. That the effort now being made by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to pay the fractional currency in 
silver should be immediately prohibited, since silver 
is now being produced in quantities equal to lead, 
copper, and many other of the baser metals, and is 
worth less than legal-tender notes, in which said cur- 
rency is made payable by law. 

8. That there should be no further funding of the 
bonds of the Government until a thorough examina- 


tion of the books of the Treasury Department has . 


been had, and the exact amount of bonds outstanding 
been ascertained, and the amount, if any, due from 
the syndicate been settled. : 

4, That the legal-tender notes of the Government 
are the standard of value throughout the country, be- 
cause they will employ every hand to labor, or pur- 
chase every foot of land within its borders for a given 
sum and for any limited time, while gold fluctuates 
according to its production, the price of American 
securities in foreign countries, or the caprice of specu- 
lators in London, Frankfort, and Wall Street. 

5. That commerce should be the master and not 
the servant of money, and that the amount of money 
Be lie by a people depends on their intelligence, 
and that the daily requirements of the American peo- 
ple for money to purchase books, newspapers, and 


other articles necessary to satisfy their intelligence, | 


cannot be compared with that of any other people; 
and we wonder when we see certain newspapers ad- 
vocating contraction of the currency and a reduction 
in the price of labor, whereby that intelligence which 
they have done so much to bring about cannot be 
gratified. 

6. That the Government should not discredit. its 
own obligations, and that the money which pays the 
President and members of Congress their salaries, 
the merchant for his goods, the manufacturer for his 
wares, the farmer for his produce, the laborer for his 
work, the soldier’s and sailor’s widows their pensions, 
should pay the bondholder his interest, and all other 
debts, private and public, including duties on im- 


a 
7. That the act of Congress, passed in Januar 
1875, pledging the resumption eas payments a 
January 1, 1879, has proved a failure, since there is 
less coin now in the Treasury than there was when 
said act was passed, and that it comes with poor 
grace from those public officials and journals who ad- 
vocate the sale of bonds for the purpose of obtaining 
( when they 
A ave for years urged the sale of gold for the purpose 
of purchasing bonds; and, since the only effect of the 

_ passage of said act has been to paralyze industries 
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and create distrust in business, we demand its imn 
diate repeal. 

8. That we favor the enactment by Congress 
laws for the encouragement of labor, agriculture, a 
all the other industrial interests, and for the develc 
ment of the nation’s resources and wealth by t 
people to the exclusion of monopolies, 


The Republicans held their State Conve 
tion for the purpose of choosing delegates 
the National Convention on the 22d of Marc 
at Syracuse. There was a division of sen 
ment between those known as the Refo1 
Republicans, under George W. Curtis, who | 
yored the nomination of B. H. Bristow as t 
candidate for President, and the regular F 
publicans, under A. B. Cornell, who support 
the claims of Roscoe Conkling for the pre 
dency. The platform reported was as follow 


The Republicans of New York, in this centenn 
of the nation, reaffirm the sacred truths and princi 
of their fathers, and make the following declaratic 

1. We are for the unity of the nation and 1 
just rights of the States; for the full reconciliati 
and enduring harmony of all sections; for the inv 
late preservation of the results of the war and 1 
constitutional rights of every citizen; for grate 
recognition of the brave soldiers of the republic; 
thorough retrenchment and reform ; for the unsp 
ing pursuit, exposure, and punishment of publie frav 
and official dishonesty; for the elevation of the pr 
lie service, and pure and efficient government ; 
maintaining untarnished the national credit and he 
or ; for a sound eurrency of coin, or Pree converti 
into coin; and for common schools absolutely f 
from sectarian influence. 

2. We charge the Democratic party with bei 
the same in character and spirit as when’ it sy 
pathized with treason; with making its cont 
of the House of Representatives the triumph a 
opportunity of the nation’s recent foes; with reasse 
ing and applauding, in the national capital, the s 
timents of unrepentant rebellion; with sending Uni 
soldiers to the rear and promoting Confederate s 
diers to the front; with deliberately proposing to : 
pedi the plighted faith of the Government ; w 

eing equally false and imbecile upon the overshé 
owing financial questions; with thwarting the er 
of justice by its partisan mismanagement and obstr 
tion of investigation through the four months of 
ascendency in the Lower House of Congress; w 
roving itself utterly incompetent to administer 1 
overnment; and we warn the country against tru 
ing a oat alike unworthy, recreant, and incapab] 

3. Without ive to past differences, we ¢ 
dially invite all who believe that the direction of 1 
Government should not pass into the hands tl 
sought to destroy it, and who seek pure and econot 
cal government by honest and capable officers, 
unite with us in fraternal and mutually consider 
codperation for the prompaen of these ends, — 

4. We emphatically condemn the dishonesty a 
treachery of every official who is faithless to _ 
trust, and oe the ole ia to let no guilty m: 
however high, escape. e believe the virtue of 1 
people, which saved the nation through the storm 
war, will preserve it from the dangers of corrupti: 
We commend the good work of the national Ke 
istration in protecting the public Treasury and puni: 
ing public offenders ; and in laying down his trust 
the close of the period for which he has been chos 
President Grant will carry with him the lasting gre 
tude of the Am people for his patriotic ser 7 
in war andin peace. a an 

5. As a statesman and a patriot of the h 
ili acter, whose long and disti 

ithout reproach, who has 
‘freedom and the Union th 
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the great struggle of the past fifteen years, who has 
been steadfast to equal rights and financial honesty, 
and the unflinching exponent of Republican principles, 
and who possesses the experience, capacity, courage 
and firmness which qualify him to give strength an 
honor to the Government, we present Roscoe Conk- 
ling to the National Republican Convention as our 
choice for the nomination for President. 

6. As the delegated representatives of the half- 
million Republican voters of New York, we send cor- 
dial greeting to our patriotic brethren throughout the 
lad; and equally earnest with them for the success 
of our common cause, and pledging ourselves to the 
faithful support of the Cincinnati nominations, we 
give especial assurance that the nomination of our 
candidate will secure beyond question the thirty-five 
electoral votes of New York for the Republican ticket. 


Mr. Curtis submitted the following as a sub- 
stitute for the last two resolutions, and ad- 
vocated its adoption in a vigorous speech : 


Resolved, 'That while we would rejoice with pride 
that the candidate for the presidency in the election 
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of national reputation in the State of New York, 
whom New York most highly honors, yet, recogniz- 
ing that the nomination should be the result of the un- 
trammeled deliberation of the National Convention, 
we are willing to leaye the selection of the candidate 
to the patriotic wisdom of that body, in full confi- 
dence that it will present the name of some tried 
and true Republican, whose character and career 
are the pledge of a pure, economical, and vigorous 
administration of the Government. 


This was lost by a vote of 118 yeas to 250 
nays, and the resolutions reported by the com- 
mittee were adopted. 

The Democratic Convention for the appoint- 
ment of delegates to St. Louis was held at 
Utica, on the 26th and 27th of April. There 
were several contesting delegations, including 
all those from the twenty-one districts of New 
York City. These consisted of the delegates 
chosen under the auspices of the Tammany So- 
ciety, and those of opposing Democratic organ- 


of this year be selected from among the Republicans izations. The Tammany delegations were ad- 
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mitted. Speeches were made by Senator Fran- 
cis Kernan, the Hon. Horatio Seymour, and 
others. Four delegates at large, and two from 
each congressional district, were chosen to rep- 
resent the party of the State in the St. Louis 
Convention. The following resolutions were 
adopted: 


Resolved, That the Democratic party of New York 
renew their pledge of fidelity to the principles set 
forth in their platform adopted in State Convention 
in 1874 and 1875, thrice approved at the ballot-boxes 
of the Empire State, well vindicated in the illustrious 
administration of Governor Samuel J. Tilden, and 
-@ommended anew to their faith and their adoption 
by the indorsement of an increasing majority of their 
ao oe orate of sister States throughout the 

nion. 

Resolved, That the Democratic party of New York 
readopt also the resolution adopted in the State Con- 
ventions of 1864, 1868, and 1872, to wit: 


Resolved, That the delegates to the Democratic 
National Convention, to be appointed, are hereby 
instructed to enter that convention as a unit, and 
act and vote as a unit, in accordance with the will of 
a majority of the members thereof. And, in case 
any of its members shall be appointed a delegate 
thereof by another organization and should not forth- 
with in writing decline such appointment, his seat 
shall be regarded as vacated, and the delegates shall 
proceed to fill the same; and it is hereby also em- 
powered to supply all vacancies by death, absence, 
resignation, or otherwise. 

Resolved, That the Democratic party of New York, 
while committing to their delegates the duty of join- 
ing with the delegates of their fellow-Democrats of 
all the States in the momentous deliberations of a 
National Convention, declare their settled convic- 
tion that a return to the constitutional principles, 
frugal expenditure, and the administrative purity of 
the founders of the republic is the first and most 
imperious necessity of the times, the commanding 
issue now before the people of the Union; and they 
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suggest, with respectful deference to their brethren 
of other States, and with cordial appreciation of other 
renowned Democratic statesmen, faithful like him 
to their political principles and public trusts, that 
the nomination of Samuel J. Tilden to the office of 
President would insure the vote of New York, and 
would be approved throughout the Union as a rec- 
ognition of this supreme necessity, the incarnation 
of this vital issue, the pledge of our high purpose, 
and the guarantee of the successful achievement of 
this arduous work of national regeneration and re- 
form. 


CROTON AQUEDUCT, CROSSING MILL RIVER. 


A second ‘ Greenback” Convention was 
held on the 1st of June in the city of New 
York. There were representatives present 
from 52 of the 60 counties and 120 of the 128 
Assembly districts of the State. Four delegates 
at large were chosen to the Democratic Con- 
vention at St. Louis, and resolutions were 
adopted claiming admission for these delegates 
to the convention as the only duly authorized 
representatives of the Democracy of the State, 
and the only organization not controlled by 
money. Other resolutions recognized the duty 
of the Democratic party as the champion of 
the many against the aggression of the few, 
and declared in favor of the following objects: 
The unconditional repeal of the Republican 
resumption act; the substitution of legal ten- 
ders for national-bank notes—legal tenders to 
be received for all debts, taxes, and customs; 
no forced inflation or contraction, but a cireu- 
lation equal to the wants of all; legislation for 
the development of the resources and wealth of 
the country by the people to the exclusion of 
monopolists. Declarations were also made in 
behalf of faithful compliance with the nation’s 
just obligation ; no centralization; denouncing 
the present corruption in the affairs of the 

Federal Government, and demanding the 
_ searching investigation and punishment of 
_ guilty persons independent of party; opposing 
the election of any persons to office who op- 
posed the repeal of the resumption act, and in- 


- structing the delegates to support the platform ti 
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in accordance with the principles and to ob- 
tain the nomination of candidates pledged tc 
support the policy declared, and to vote at 
the convention as a unit, in accordance wit 
the sentiments of a majority of its mem- 
bers. 

The Republican Convention for the nomina: 
tion of State officers was held at Saratoga or 
the 23d of August. A. B. Cornell, who was 
the choice of many of the delegates for Goy- 
ernor, withdrew his name, and Edwin D. Mor. 
gan was nominated, receiving 242 votes out 0! 
410. Win. M. Evarts, who was supported by 
the ‘Reform Republicans,” had 126. The 
nomination of Mr. Morgan was made unani. 
mous on motion of George W. Curtis, the lead. 
ing supporter of Mr. Evarts. The remainde 
of the ticket was as follows: For Lieutenant: 
Governor, Sherman S. Rogers; Canal Com. 
missioner, Daniel D. Spencer; Inspector o: 
State-prisons, Chas. T. Trowbridge; Judge 01 
the Court of Appeals, George F. Danforth 
The platform adopted was as follows: 


The Republicans of New York, appealing to the 
patriotism and judgment of all who maintain th 
principles of a restored Union, declare as follows: 

1. We reaffirm the platform adopted at the Na: 
tional Republican Convention of June 14, 1876, anc 
heartily affirm the principles set forth in the letter: 
of Rutherford B. Hayes and William A. Wheeler, t¢ 
which, in the light of their high public characte: 
and record, we point as the sure pledge of pure anc 
just siege 

2. We especially approve and emphasize the dee. 
larations for a reformed public service, based upor 
honesty, fidelity, and capacity ; and we accept th 
manly and unequivocal declaration upon that subjec 
of our presidential candidate as the platform of thi 
Republican party. 

3. Earnestly seeking the true harmony of th« 
Union on the basis of the amended Constitution anc 
of a just and generous national policy, we also insis 
that the equal rights and the lives of all citizen: 
must and shall be protected, and that the Govern 
ment must be restored from the consequences of wai 
by those who saved it, and not by those who at 
tempted to destroy it. So long as the rights of any 
citizens are insecure, so long-as an irredeemable cur. 
rency remains, the Republican party must live to d« 
a work as great as that of its glorious past. 

4, The interests of trade and industry seperekere? 
demand a fixed financial policy in accordance wit 
the terms and requirements of the act providing fo: 
the resumption of specie payments; and, whereas 
the legal-tender notes made by the terms of the re 
sumption act payable in coin on and after January 
1, 1879, are valid and legal obligations of the Unitec 
States ; and, whereas, the date of payment of an ob- 
ligation bearing no interest after maturity is the ver) 
essence of its full and entire validity, and the post- 
ponement of its payment repudiation to the extent 
of the usual interest from the dates of promised pay: 
ment: we, therefore, denounce the repeal of the dat 
of specie resumption by the Democratic House of 
Representatives, without making the dishonorec 
notes bear the Government rate of interest, as ar 
act of repudiation and disloyalty, and an open viola: 
tion of the section of the fourteentlt amendment ot 
the Constitution of the United States, which pro- 

validity of the public debt authorized 

ot be questioned.. The alacrity and 

animity of the Southern Democrat the 

f Representatives to repeal the date 
ted States notes, witho 

terest and in violation of 
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faith of the Government, indicate that they are not 
the safe custodians of the national faith. Fidelity to 
public honor requires that the national Administra- 
tion shall not be subject to their control, direction, or 
management. 

5. As a conclusive evidence of Democratic du- 
plicity, we point to the fact that the Executive of 
this State, while signing a law establishing specie 
payments in requiring all taxes to be paid ingold on 
and after January 1, 1879, joins with his party as a 
presidential candidate, and repudiating the pledge 
of specie resumption throughout the country at the 
same date, thus compelling the people of New York 
to pay in gold, and at the same time denying them 
the means to do it. 

6. The Democratic party, in its controlling spirit, 
is false and untrustworthy in every living issue; 
false in practical government, for its eight months 
of power in Congress is barren of good fruits; false 
to equal rights and the guarantees of the Constitution ; 
false in the currency, for it openly repudiates the 
resumption pledge; false on the question of the 
safety of the schools, for the solid Democratic vote 
in the United States Senate defeated an adequate 
amendment to prohibit the school system from sec- 
tarian attacks; and false on civil-service reform, for 
it signalized its contro] of the House of Representa- 
tives by removal of faithful and efficient officers in 
the persons of loyal Union soldiers, and by the ap- 
pointment of corruptionists and thieves whose sole 
claim was service in the Confederate army. 

7. The repeated claim that the large reduetion of 
taxation in this State is due to the present Executive 
is pronounced utterly unfounded, and we confidently 
appeal to the record for proof. In 1867 the county 
debt was over $25,000,000. In four years a Demo- 
eratie administration paid off $5,500,000; in the four 
years succeeding a Republican administration paid 
off $19,500,000, and left lesS than $1,000,000 remain- 
ing to be paid. In 1875 the tax to pay off the debt 
was $6,337,567. In 1876, under the Republican Legis- 
lature, it was $789,260. The reduction of taxes thus 
comes, not from a reduction of expenses, but from a 
reduction of the debt, effected under a Republican 
administration. Wy; 

_ 8. The Republican party has led the way in the 
reform of State offices, by proposing and adopting, 
among other measures, an amendment to the Consti- 
~ tution which cuts off all extra compensation to con- 
tractors on the canals, and also to complete the good 
work, and approve and commend to the people the 
two pending amendments which reform the system 

of canal and prison administration. 
9. The Republicans of New York tender the Presi- 
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dent of the United States, upon the approaching 
completion of his official term, the assurance of their 
respect and gratitude for the illustrious public and 
patriotic service which will secure his name an im- 
perishable place in history. 


There was a gathering of Liberal Republi- 
cans at Saratoga on the same date, held under 
a call for a State Convention, which indorsed 
the nominations and platform of the National 
Convention at Cincinnati, and finally those of 
the State Convention. Several contesting del- 
egations which had not been admitted held a 
conference, expressed their confidence in the 
reform policy of the Governor of the State, 
and recommended “all true Liberals of the 
country to cordially support the St. Louis nom- 
inees as the best means of lifting the country 
out of the ruin which threatens it.” 

The Democratic Nominating Convention was 
held at Saratoga on the 380th and 31st of Au- 
gust. On the first day and before the nomina- 
tions were made, the following platform was 
unanimously adopted : 


The Democratic party of New York hereby with 
cordial unanimity ratify the nomination by the St. 
Louis National Democratic Convention of Samuel J. 
Tilden for President of the United States, and of 
Thomas A. Hendricks for Vice-President. The 
Democratic party of New York, when selecting del- 
egates to the National Convention, then declared, 
and now again declare, their settled conviction that 
areturn to the constitutional principles, frugal ex- 
penditure, and administrative purity of the founders 
ofthe republic is the first and most imperious ne- 
cessity of the times, the commanding issue now be- 
fore the people of the Union. 

The Democratic party of New York then declared 
and now again declare that the nomination of Samuel 
J. Tilden, while it insures the vote of New York, 
will be approved throughout the Union as the incar- 
nation of the vital issue and a guarantee of the suc- 
eessful achievement of the-work of national regener- 
ation and reform. 

The Democratic party of New York reaffirm the 
principles set forth in their Syracuse platform of 1874, 
which have been twice approved at the ballot-boxes 
of the Empire State, and upon which the St. Louis 
Convention, representing the Democracy of the 
whole United States, have set the seal of their faith 
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heir adoption, and they incorporate herein as 
nis platform the said Syracuse platform of 
the St. Louis National Democratic plat- 

d, That we condemn all interference with 
mendments and all violations of 

that all people in all States alike, regard- 

e, color, jon, are entitled to equal 
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protection, and that all orders, practices, and opinions _ 
whereby public order and peace are disturbed should — 
receive public rebuke and punishment according to 
the offense committed, ‘ Me ie 
We recommend that the people of our State, atthe — 
coming election, do approve and ratify the two pro- 


posed constitutional amendments as bein 
vised means for securing henceforth a mo 
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ical and efficient administration of the prisons and 
canals of the State, and for enforcing upon officers 
charged with their management a stricter responsi- 
bility to the people. And we favor such reduction 
of tolls upon and economical management of the 
canals as will best subserve the interests of the State 
and of the men engaged in canal-traftic. 

Resolved, That as American ‘citizens and Demo- 
crats, devoted to the union and equality of States, 
and the honor and good name of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, we hereby enter our solemn Hehe against 
the recent order of the Secretary of War, approved 
by the President of the United States, to place Gov- 
ernment troops in the Southern States with a view 
to intimidate the people and to control their election. 
A government by the bayonet to take the place of a 
government through the ballot-box is an outrage 
which demands the condemnation of all who love 
republican freedom and hate despotic power. 


The same day, during an evening session of 
the convention, the nomination of William 
Dorsheimer for Governor was moved, when 
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there was a general call of the name of “Sey. 
mour.” It was said that Mr. Seymour woul¢ 
not allow the use of his name as the candidate. 
on account of the state of his health, and hac 
sent a dispatch to Mr. Kernan to that effect 
Nevertheless, after some excited discussion 
Mr. Seymour was nominated by acclamation, ¢ 
committee appointed to notify him, and an ad. 
journment taken to the next day in order that 
his answer might be received. The next daj 
William Dorsheimer was nominated for Lieu. 
tenant-Governor, Darius A. Ogden for Cana 
Commissioner, Robert H. Anderson for Inspec 
tor of State-prisons, and Robert Earl for Judg: 
of the Court of Appeals. The committee ap: 
pointed to notify Mr. Seymour of his nomina 
tion reported that ‘‘under the extraordinary 
circumstances attending that nomination, Gov: 
ernor Seymour feels constrained to obey th 
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wishes of the people who have so often hon- 
ored him.” With this assurance, the conven- 
tion completed its work and adjourned. It 
appeared, however, that Mr. Seymour had not 
consented to the nomination, and on the 2d 


of September he wrote to the chairman of the’ 


State Central Committee positively declining 
to be the candidate, his sole reason being that 
illness unfitted him for mental or physical ex- 
ertion. Another convention was called to 
meet on the 13th of September, to fill the va- 
caney on the ticket. Lucius Robinson was 
nominated for Governor by acclamation, and 
Mr. Seymour was placed at the head of the 
electoral ticket, John Kelly withdrawing. 

The “Greenback” party held another con- 
vention on the 26th of September, at Albany, 
and nominated a State ticket, as follows: For 
Governor, R. M. Griffin; Lieutenant-Govern- 


or, Thomas Armstrong; Canal Commissioner 
Anthony J. Cuddeback; State-prison Inspect- 
or, John W. Crump; Judge of the Court o: 
Appeals, Mareus M. Dixon. The Prohibition- 
ists also made nominations: William J. Groc 
being their candidate for Governor; Albert F 
Brown, Lieutenant-Governor ; Shotwell Pow- 
ell, Canal Commissioner; Elias F. Talbot, State- 
prison Inspector; and Henry Hagen, Judge ot 
the Court of Appeals. 

At the election on the 7th of November 
there were 1,015,502 votes cast for presidential 
electors. Of these the Democratic candidates 
received 521,949; the Republican candidates, 
489,207; the Prohibition ticket, 2,859; and the 
“ Greenback” ticket, 1,987. The Democratic 
plurality over the Republican vote was 32,742; 
majority over all, 28,396. The total vote for 
Governor was 1,014,040, of which Robinson 
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received 519,831; Morgan, 489,371; Groo, 
8,412; and Griffin, 1,436. Robinson’s plurality 
over Morgan, 80,460; majority over all, 25,- 
612. The amendments of the constitution 
were adopted by a large majority. On that 
relating to a Superintendent of Public Works 
the vote was 533,153 to 81,832; on that re- 
lating to Superintendent of State-prisons the 
vote was 550,226 to 80,358. Of the 33 mem- 
bers of Congress chosen at the same time, 
17 were Republicans and 16 Democrats. The 
Legislature of 1877 consists of 19 Repub- 
licans and 13 Democrats in the Senate, and 
71 Republicans and 57 Democrats in the 
House, making the Republican majority 6 in 
the Senate, 14 in the House, and 20 on a joint 
ballot. The total vote of New York City for 
President was 171,074, of which 112,378 were 
for Tilden, and 58,696 for Hayes; majority 
for the former, 53,682. For Governor: total, 
170,248 ; Robinson, 110,643; Morgan, 59,605 ; 
Robinson’s majority, 51,038. For mayor: to- 
tal, 170,248; Ely (Democrat), 111,880; Dix 
(Republican), 57,811; scattering, 552; Ely’s 
majority, 53,517. 

The amendments to the constitution ratified 
at the last election were the following: 


ArticLE V., Section 8. A Superintendent of Public 
Works shall be appointed by the Governor, by and 
with the advice aad consent of the Senate, and hold 
his office until the end of the term of the Governor 
by whom he was nominated, and until his successor 
is appointed and qualified. He shall receive a com- 

ensation, to be fixed by law. He shall be required 
by law to give security for the faithful execution of 
his office before entering upon the duties thereof. 
He shall be charged with the execution of all laws 
relating to the repair and navigation of the canals ; 
and also of those relating to the construction and im- 
provement of the canals, except so far as the exe- 
cution of the laws relating to such construction or 
improvement shall be confided to the State Engineer 
and Surveyor; subject to the control of the Legisla~ 
ture, he shall make the rules and regulations for the 
navigation or use of the canals. He may be suspend- 
ed or removed from office by the Governor whenever, 
in his judgment, the public interest shall so require ; 
but, in ease of the removal of such Superintendent of 
Public Works from office, the Governor shall file with 
the Secretary of State a statement of the cause of 
such removal, and shall report such removal and the 
cause thereof to the Legislature at its next session. 
.The Superintendent of Public, Works shall appoint 
not more than three assistant superintendents, whose 
duties shall be prescribed by him, subject to modifi- 
cation by the Legislature, and who shall receive for 
their services a compensation to be fixed by law. 
They shall hold their office for three years, subject 
to suspension or removal by the Superintendent of 
Public Works, whenever, in his judgment, the public 
interest shall so require. Any vacancy in the office 
of any such assistant superintendent shall be filled 
for the remainder of the term for which he was ap- 
pointed by the Superintendent of Public Works ; but, 
im case of the suspension or removal of any such as- 
stant superintendent by him, he shall at once report 
the Governor in writing the cause of such removal. 

All other persons employed in the care and manage- 
the canals, except collectors of tolls, and 
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fication of the Superintendent of Public Works, until 
which time the Cana] Commissioners shall continue 
to discharge their duties as now provided by law. 
The cup rene of Public Works shall perform 
all the duties of the Canal Commissioners and Board 
of Canal Commissioners, as now declared by law, 
until otherwise provided by the Legislature. The 
Governor, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, shall have power to fill vacancies in the office 
of Superintendent of Public Works ; if the Senate be 
not in session, he may grant commissions which shall 
expire at the end of the next succeeding session of 
the Senate. 

ArTIcLE V., Section 4. A Superintendent of State- 
prisons shall be appointed by the Governor, by and 
with the advice an consent of the Senate, and hold 
his office for five years, unless sooner removed; he 
shall give security in such amount and with such 
sureties as shall be required by law for the faithful 
discharge of his duties; he shall have the superin- 
tendence, management, and control of State-prisons, 
subject to such laws as now exist or may hereafter 
be enacted; he shall appoint the agents, wardens, 
physicians, and chaplains, of the prisons. The agent 
and warden of each prison shall appoint all other offi- 
cers of such prisons, except the clerk, subject to the 
approval of the same by the Superintendent. The 
Controller shall appoint the clerks of the prisons. 
The Superintendent shall have all the powers and 
perform all the duties not inconsistent herewith, 
which have heretofore been had and performed by 
the Inspectors of State-prisons ; and from and after’ 
the time when such Superintendent of State-prisons 
shall have been appointed and qualified, the office of 
Inspector of State-prisons shall be and hereby is 
abolished. The Governor may remove the Superin- 
tendent for cause at any time, giving to him a copy 
of the charges against him, and an opportunity to be 
heard in his defense. 


A bronze statue of the Marquis de Lafayette 
was unveiled with appropriate ceremonies in 
Union Square, New York City, on the 6th of 
September. It was a gift to the city from the 
French Government, in recognition of the as- 
sistance rendered by its citizens to the people 
of Paris during the war of 1870-71. The 
work was executed by M. A. Bartholdi, and 
represents Lafayette standing on the prow of 
a boat in the act of tendering his sword to 
America. The pedestal was a gift from the 
French citizens of New York, and bears these 
inscriptions: In front, ‘‘ Lafayette; on the 
back, ‘*1876;” on one side, ‘To the City of 
New York, France, in remembrance of sym- 
pathy in time of trial, 1870-71 ;” and on the 


other side, ‘As soon as I heard of American 


independence my heart was enlisted—1776.” 
On the morning of the 6th of December the > 
people of New York and Brooklyn were star- 
tled by the news of one of the most terrible 
disasters that had ever occurred in the coun- — 
try. The Brooklyn Theatre, in which a large 
audience assembled on the evening of the 5th, 
to witness the pathetic play ““The Two Or- 
phans,” caught fire in the scenery, and was 
burned to the ground, one-fourth of the audi- 
ence meeting their death in the flames, and a 
large numiber of those who escaped being 
maimed and injured in the rush for the doors, — 
The play was given under the management 
of Shook & Palmer, by a cast of New York 
actors. The flames spread rapidly, and the 
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audience was taken with a panic, so that in 
the rush for the doors numbers were over- 
thrown and regardlessly trampled upon by the 
crowd. The galleries were particularly full, 
and the weight and rush of the people upon 
one of the staircases precipitated it and the 
mass of persons below, where they died by fire 
with fearful suffering. Two hundred and nine- 
ty-three persons perished altogether. Of the 
dead only two hundred and seventeen corpses 
were identified. The whole audience numbered 
about one thousand. The majority of the vic- 
tims were young men and boys who occupied 
the galleries. ‘The fire first began, probably, 
from the perforated border of one of the flies 
satching fire from one of the lights, or from a 
shred of paper falling into a light. The whole 
scenery burst into flames almost instantly, and 
the fire spread rapidly to the galleries and 
roof. At the first alarm Miss Olaxton, one of 
the actresses, came to the front and begged 
the audience to keep quiet, but without effect. 
The fire spread go rapidly that the last people 
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to leave the parquet were closely pursued b 
the flame and smoke, and the dome of the roc 
fell before the theatre was abandoned, Amon 
the dead were two of the actors in the cas 
H. S. Murdock and Claude Borroughs. Th 
theatre was considered as safe as the averag 
of American play-houses, built with fiftee 
inches width of exit for each one hundre 
seats; but the provisions for the extinguisl 
ment of fire were altogether inadequate, and 
appeared at the inquest that it had not bee 
customary for theatrical directors to speciall 
instruct their employés what to do in case « 
the outbreak of fire. Since this great calamit 
much completer precautionary measures hay 
been practised in the management of theatre 
and many of the theatres in the city have bee 
required to improve their means of exit. As 
partial consequence of the Brooklyn fire ma 
be regarded the panic which occurred durin 
service in St. Francis Xavier's Church in Ne: 
York several weeks later, upon a false alari 
of fire, in which seven lives were destroyed. 


Lvotvs Ropinson, the new Governor, had 
spent many years in the public service of the 
State, and won especial distinction in the office 
of Controller of the Treasury, a position 
which he occupied at the time of his nomina- 
tion. He was born in 1810, in Greene County, 
and was educated as a lawyer. After serving 
as District Attorney in his county, he was ap- 
Me ae Commissioner of Chancery in New 

ork City, which office he retained from 1843 
to 1846. As Assemblyman in 1859, and again 
in 1878, he rendered conspicuous and useful 
service. He was Controller for three terms, 
being first elected in 1861 on the Union ticket, 
by the immense majority of 160,000 votes, and 
being renominated in 1863 by the Republican 
State Committee, but, defeated in the State 
Convention, he was again elected upon the 
withdrawal of the nominee in his favor. For 
a third term he was the Democratic candidate, 
but was defeated by the popular vote. As 
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State Controller he had evinced force « 
character, financial knowledge, and executis 
ability. At the beginning of the war, short! 
after the first issue of greenbacks, his financi 
principles led him to the very decided act « 
paying the interest of the canal debt in coi 
His economical, systematic, and able manag 
ment of the State Treasury was of great benef 
to the State in trying times. He wiped o 
the bounty-debt in twelve years, was ver 
efficient in breaking up the canal ring, an 
aided effectively the movement which fru 
trated railroad frauds. His whole recor 
shows him to be a thorough man of affair 
equally conversant with the small details an 
the whole scope of State business, of earne: 
and enlightened views, and firm and discrim 
nating judgment. : 

NIERITZ, Kart Gustav, a German write 
for the young, born July 2, 1795; died Febrt 
ary 16, 1876. He was educated in the teacl 
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ers’ seminary in Friedrichstadt-Dresden, and 
in 1814 entered the school as teachor, where 
his father was also employed. For many years 
he labored under pecuniary difticulties, until, 
in 1831, he was appointed principal of his 
school. In 1841 he became director of the 
district school in Antonstadt-Dresden, and in 
1864 resigned this position, receiving after that 
a pension of 200 thalers a year. Quite early 
in life he devoted himself to literary labors, 
his first work being a short story, ‘‘ Das Pome- 
ranzenbiiumchen,” which appeared in the AZer- 
cur of Dresden. He continued to employ his 
leisure time in similar work for periodicals, 
until in 1834 he was induced by Gubitz to try 
himself in juvenile literature, in the style of 

Ohbristoph von Schmid. From this time on he 
sent out, with wonderful rapidity, volume upon 
volume of his popular tales, all of which en- 
joyed an unprecedented popularity with tho 
youth of Germany. His tales have all been 
published in the ‘‘ Jugendbibliothek” (1846- 
64) and his ‘‘ Jugendschriften ” (1846, et seq.), 
and many of them have gone through a large 
number of editions. Among his most popular 
tales are Der junge Trommelschliiger,” ‘* Der 
Landprediger,” ‘* Der kleine Bergmann,” “ Das 
vierte Gebot,” “ Der blinde Knabe,” and “ Ale- 
xander Menzikoff.” His tales for adults, in 
the “Siichsische Volkskalonder” (1842-'49) 
and “ Deutsche Volkskalender ” (1850-53), 
also enjoyed considerable popularity. 

- NOBLE, Marraznw, an English sculptor, 
born in 1820; died June 23, 1876. He was a 
pupil of John Francis, and at an early age 
acquired a certain distinction in his profession, 
One of his first commissions was for the Man- 
chester Wellington monument, inaugurated in 
1856, for which his design of a colossal statue 
of the duke, standing on a granite pedestal, 
around which were four figures personifying 
Wisdom, Valor, Victory, and Peace, gained the 
award over many competitors. Other of his 
early works were: a monument in Ashley 
Church, Staffordshire, typifying Life, Death, 
and Resurrection; a fine statue of Dr. Isaac 
Barrow, in the chapel of Trinity College, Oam- 

bridge; and a statue of Lord Oanning, executed 
in 1864, for the city of London. Among his 
“more recent works are the statue to Sir John 

Franklin, in Waterloo Place, the statue of the 

Queen, executed for St. Thomas’s Hospital, and 
_ the statue of Lord Derby, in Parliament Square. 
- He was a constant exhibitor at the Royal Acad- 
~emy, although ho never gained any of its honors, 
NORTH CAROLINA. The Democratic par- 
y of this State assembled in convention at Ra- 
leigh on the 14th of June, 1876, for the purpose 
_ of nominating their candidates for State officers 

and presidential electors. The meeting was 
very numerously attended by delegates repre- 

sen all parts of the State. The nomi- 


‘or Governor, Zebulon Bird Vance re- 


ere made by ballot, and resulted as. 


Thomas Settle 110,256 
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State Treasurer, John M. Worth, of Randolph; 
for Secretary of State, Josoph A, Engelhard, of 
New Hanover; for State Auditor, Samuel L. 
Love, of Haywood; for Attorney-General, 
Thomas $8. Henan, of Wilson; for Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, J. OQ. Scar- 
borough, of Johnson. For presidential elec- 
tors at large, the following were chosen: D, Q. 
Fowle, of Wake, and J, M. Leach, of Davidson. 

The nominations of candidates for Congress- 
mon were made at looal conventions held in 
the respective districts, and resulted as fol- 
lows: Virst district, Josso J. Yeatos, of Hert- 
ford; third district, Alfred M. Waddel, of Now 
Hanover; fourth distriet, Joseph J. Davis, of 
Franklin; fifth district, Alfred M. Seales, of 
Guilford ; sixth district, Walter L. Steele, of 
Richmond; seventh district, William M, Rob- 
bins, of Iredell; eighth district, Robert B. 
Vance, of Buncombe. 

The Republicans of North Carolina met in 
State Convention at Raleigh, on the 12th of 
July, 1876, and nominated the following State 
ticket: For Governor, Thomas Settle, of Guil- 
ford; for Lieutenant-Governor, William A, 
Smith, of Johnson; for Secretary of State, 
John W. Alberston, of Perquimans; for State 
Treasurer, William H. Wheeler, of Iorsyth ; 
for State Auditor, John Reilly, of Cumberland ; 
for Attorney-General, T. L. Hargrave, of Gran- 
ville; for Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
John ©, Oarson, of Henderson. 

In both the Republican and Democratie plat- 
forms, as adopted by the two conventions, there 
is one resolution of the same import, pledging 
their respective organizations to a vigorous 
prosseution, and as early a completion as prac- 
ticable, of the Western North Oarolina Rail- 
road to Duecktown and Paint Roek, by the 
use of convict-labor and such judicious legisla- 
tion as might be found necessary. 

At the local convention which the Repub- 
licans of the second congressional district held 
at Goldsboro, on July 26th, Ourtis IH. Brogden 
was nominated for Congress. 

The contest between the two partios during 
this campaign was characterized by extraordi- 
nary activity and energy. The most influen- 
tial members of either party canvassed the State 
throughout, and addressed the inhabitants of 
all her sections ; while the two rival eandi- 
dates for the office of Governor, having entered 
into an agreement among themselves, and an- 
nounced the places and times of their meeting 
in the newspapers, made a joint canvass, ap- 
pearing together on the same platform, and 
thence speaking to the same audience, the ono 
after the other, , wd 

The election held on November 7, 1876, re. 
sulted in a complete victory for the Dem 
cratic candidates, except in a few instances, — 
and by great majorities. The largest whole 
number of votes polled'in the State at this: 
election was that on Governor — 233,5 
which Zebulon B. Vance received 1238,2 
; The larges nu 
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of votes cast for any individual candidate on 
the State ticket was for the Democratic nomi- 
neo of Secretary of State, 124,010, giving him 
a majority of 15,096 over his Republican com- 
potitor. 

From the official count of the votes on pres- 
idential clectors, it appears that the average 
majority cast for the Democratic nominees 
over the Republican was something above 16,- 
000; the average number of votes cast for the 
former having been 122,854; for the latter, 
106,248, 

With regard to the election of members of 
the State Legislature, the strength of the two 
parties in either House is as follows; Senate— 
Democrats 89, Republicans 10; House of Rep- 
resentatives—Deomocrats 82, Republicans 83. 

All of the proposed amendments to the State 
constitution submitted to the people were rati- 
fied, They will begin to go into practical op- 
eration on January 1, 1877. 

As to the election of Congrossman in the 
fourth district, the Republican candidate, Isaac 
J. Young, was successful by a majority of 7'7 
votes over Joseph J. Davies, the Democratic 
nominee — the former having received 4,407 
votes, the latter 4,880, In that district in 1872 
the Republican majority for Governor was 525, 

The members of the new General Assembly 
mot for the regular session at Raleigh on No- 
vember 20, 1876. In the Senate, James L. 
Robinson, of Mason, Democrat, was elected 
President, ho having received 85 votes, and 
Goorge Green, of Oraven, his Republican com- 
potitor, 6. Mr. Robinson presides in the Sen- 
ate till the beginning of January, 1877, when, in 
accordance with the new constitution, Thomas 
J. Jarvis, the now Lieutenant-Governor-clect, 
will be qualified, and assume the presidency of 
that body ex officio. 


In the Ilouse of Reoprosentatives, Charles 


Price, of Davie, Democrat, was elected Speak- 
er by a vote of 66 against 27 cast for Daniel 
L, Russell, of Brunswick, Republican. 

The financial condition of the State, in regard 
to revenue and expenditure for the year ending 
September 80, 1876, was as follows : 


pute tn bands of State Treasurer, October — 


18TH: 
Bauentional Landis edansie nied ena eeu vragiine 


Public fund....... ee 


184,708 114 


$198,742 804 


Ieee eee eee ee eee ee 


‘ee of odueational find for fisenl your 


ending Boptombor 80, 1876... .scecccsereee 
—— Recelpts of public fund for fecal yoar ending Ment ried 
7 Boprember80, 1876; sscssensvcvenasencaoan 624,080 174 
. 960,974 Tg 
| Disburdoment of educational fund for fiscal Bane 
Your onding Beptombor 80, 18T6...+06..c008 BOA, T0T 98 
Dikhbursoment of public fund for flwcal your : 
on ding Beptomber 80, ReLO vis ehenern ens vone + 628,065 29 
88,708 15. 
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of bonds issued for various purposes and at 
various times—before, during, and after the 
late civil war—and is at present nearly $42,- 
000,000, including the interest accrued and 
unpaid, on the principal. A comprehensive 
summary exhibiting the amounts of the sey- 
eral issues of State bonds, and the interest due 
on them respectively on October 1, 1876, is 
thus oflicially presented ; 


The bonded debt of the State on October 1, 
1876, was as follows : 
Bonds issued before the war, called “old 


DONAE ahd erawety A hi va'@rev fend ts hidnven $8,872,900 00 
Totorest unpald on samd.........+ sites ante » 4,008,777 50 
Total, principal and interest. ......6.... BL2,876,677 D6 
Bonds issued since the war, under acts passed 
before the w8ry,c.tites ret vanenes eee +. $1,781,000 0¢ 
Interest unpald On BAMC,..... beer ee eens twee B0T,180 Of 
Total, prineipss and intorest......0..05 $2,588,180 0¢ 
Bonds issued since the war, under ordinance 
and aets passed since the war, not special 
S Weere ie ee a re rer ‘eee $2,016,045 0( 
Interest unpaid on same... .. +s Leewens tones Y21,127 oF 


$2,936,172 Of 

This class ombraces the gtk | issues: Wil- 
mington, Charlotte & Rutherford Railroad, 
issued during the war, under acts passed be« 
fore the war, and renewed by acts of 1862 
ONG US66 voce ons PPT Marky cee Ie vie 
Rogistored cortificates of Board of Mducation.. 
Ohatham Railroad, ordinances oonvention..... 


$405,000 0¢ 
889040 OC 
1,088,000. 0( 


Williamston & Tarboro Railroad. ..cecceccee 160,000 06 
Ponlpentlary ics snies neahcas cow lke ped hare 44,000 06 
Total, principal and interest.........+. 2,016,045 0¢ 


Bonds issued under funding acts of 1866-768, 
as follows ; 
Funding act of 1806... .sccsscrevesecerscesne 


$2,417,200 00 
Interest Unpaid OM BAMO.. .66e. ce vereuetees 


LIBTTOB 0¢ 


$s,b74,008 06 
$1,702,000 (x 
819/252 0¢ 


oo 


$2,622,152 0¢ 


a 


$6,007,146 00 


Total, principal and interest, ......eees 


Punding not of 1868, tin visvdereneceteuisves 
Interest unpald on same... . + 


eee 


Total, principal and interest.........6+ 


Total for findings: s..cncrecdcsecnenne 
Bonds issued during the war, under acts passed 
before the war, for internal improvement 
se bade ineluding $246,000 for Ohatham 
Rallroad, Issued under ordinance of conyen= 
tion, January BO, 1802. ..cccsseeccsseevcnes 
Tntovest unpald ON BAMO, cs eeeereeeeee er eens 


951,000. 0¢ 
HIZOSH 01 


Total, principal and interebtr.cssecreee 1,548,085 06 


Spoclal tax WONG. ssscsceseceeseeteeerees ee SL1,407,000 0¢ 
Tarerest WPA OD MMO sscvevesvsnssrencer 4,807,770 OC 


rota tt email and tnrotouy RLGBOATD 
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ApOCiaL LAE. sevnssseupssurnernencuassene age SOEAOIES 


Tea be wth itr aang Yoel 
An act was Fela by the Legislature of 
187475 proposing a compromise of the State 
debt, and specifying the manner in which 
1d be effected; but its provisions h 
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lecessity of a prompt and decisive action in 
his matter, saying: “It is very important 
hat we should compromise, commute, and 
ettle the State debt, so that our financial con- 
ition may be the better known, both at home 
ad abroad, and our public credit again estab- 
ished upon a sound basis.” 
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With a view greatly to increase the material 
rosperity of the State, and also to retain 
rithin her borders the vast sums of money 
ow constantly sent abroad for the purchase 
f almost all kinds of manufactured goods, 
rovernor Bragden recommended that, without 
bating the protection and favor due to all 
ranches of agriculture, the chief source of all 
realth, the General Assembly should hold out 
nitable inducements to’ encourage the estab- 
shment of other industries both to supply the 
uw material required and to work it out for 
se, more especially as North Carolina is en- 
owed by Nature with almost inexhaustible 
ssources for the raising of such raw materials 
1 great variety and abundance. He says: 


We ought to manufacture and supply ourselves 
ith a large proportion of our woolen clothes of all 
ae especially of the coarser and more substantial 
ind. 
We ought to spin and weave at least one-half of 
ar cotton-crop, Which cannot be less than 200,000 
ples per annum. 
We ought to manufacture our own iron from the 
ist beds of ore which we have in various parts of 
1e State, some of which are not excelled for quality 
sewhere in the earth. 
We ought to get out and use more of our timber, 
1d send more of it than we do to the markets of the 
orld, We ought to direct very much more of our 
tention and energies to the great work of building 
p a home market for our people, and of thus living 
ore within ourselves. ‘ 
‘A polivy of this kind would benefit every interest 
| would especially redound to the advantage and 
sperity of the farmers, by creating a demand here 
ome for their products. 
would also save millions of dollars per annum 
. Seyi are now expended outside our 


which constitute a constant drain upon 


diversify labor and give employment 
if ont pe le; without which wa can 
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not hope to advance rapidly in intelligence and 
wealth, 


The education of youth is commendably 
cared for in the State, without discrimination 
between whites and blacks, the ehildren of 
either race recoiving instruction in separate 
schools, but in the same manner and on the 
same conditions, The following statement ex. 
hibits the number of children of school age, ay 
well as the number of teachers, school-houses, 
and academies for white and colored children 
in North Carolina in November, 1876; 


Male white children of school age... ....... 198,580 
Female white childven of solrool age, ..,..., 119,080 


Total of white childven,.......eccccaee 44,510 
Male colored children of school age,,........ TT688 
Female coloved childven of aehool age,,,..,, To,445 

Total number of colored childven,,..,,. {62,008 


Total number of children of achool age,, 401,608 


White-school diatrictt,,...ccyerceecreervess 2,708 
Colored-achool districta..,...ccceceecerenee 1uty 

MES TAR See a ae 4,070 
Public school-houses for white childven,,..,, 1,984 
Private achool-houses for white ohildven,,,., 46 
Public school-houses for colored childven,,,, 1,871 
Private achool-housea for colored children, ,, 140 

Cy CUES any ee ne nee he 8,000 
Academies for white children... 6.6.6.0 006 100 
Academies for colored childyven, ,. F 6 
Colleges for white childven,,.,, , Qu 
Colleges for colored childven ...... 5.50555 ' a 
White male teachers in public achoola,,,,,, 1204 
White female teachers in public aohools,,.,, Tas 
Colored male teachera in publia achoola,, ,,, fep 
Colored female teachers in publio sehools,, , gaa 


WOtelvcaeecvar earn vs (iuarereeenvess 2,804 

Graded schools, so called, have been opened 
in several places, and are conferring signal 
benefits on the communities in which thoy ex» 
ist, The object and extent of the instruction 
given in these schools are “to begin with the 
rudiments for little children, and gradually to 
ascend, until the larger and older scholars ave 
thoroughly instructed in the higher branches of 
learning, thus fitting them for the active busi- 
ness of life without furthor instruction, or pres 
paring them for college, where they may make 
still further and higher progress in learning and 
knowledge.” i an al 

The State University at Ohapel Hill was 
opened for the reception of students on the 
10th of September, 1875, and is now in suc 
cessful operation, 

An act was passed by the last) General Ase 
sembly directing the State Treasurer to issue 
to the trustees of the said university a certifies 
cate of indebtedness for $125,000, bearing in- 
terest at six per cent,, payable in two seml- 
annual installments, to be used by the said | 
trustees in support of the university, The sum . 
of $7,500 is annually paid from the public 
Treasury on that account, 

In the State Asylum for the Insane there 
were, at the beginning of November, 1876, 
264 patients under treatment, The whole 
number of Tp pag admitted into this tn 
tion since the day of its first opening, Mebr 
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ary 23, 1856, is 1,178, of whom 302 have been 
discharged cured, 114 improved, 180 unim- 
proved, and 313 have died. 

An act was also passed at the preceding ses- 
sion ‘to provide another asylum for the insane 
of North Carolina,” its building to be located 
within three miles of Morganton, and to be 
called ‘‘The Western Insane Asylum.” The 
act appointed five commissioners to purchase 
in behalf of the State a suitable tract of land 
for that purpose, and to superintend the erec- 
tion of the building. To meet the necessary 
expenses, the act appropriated the sum of 
$50,000 for 1875, and of $25,000 for 1876, be- 
sides empowering the commissioners to employ 
in the construction of this asylum as many 
convicts as the authorities of the State-prison 
could furnish for it. The whole amount ap- 
propriated has been drawn from the public 
Treasury, and a number of convicts put at 
work in the asylum building, which is now 
in the course of erection. 

An act was also passed by the last General 
Assembly ‘‘to provide for the colored insane 
of North Carolina,” appropriating the annual 
sum of $10,000, to be paid to the directors of 
the Marine Hospital at Wilmington, for the 
support and treatment of the colored insane, 
as a branch of that hospital. The provisions 
of this act have remained without effect, as the 
commission appointed to carry them out has 
been unsuccessful in coming to an agreement 
with the directors of the Marine Hospital, who 
showed themselves unwilling to connect the 
treatment of colored insane with the institution 
under their charge. 

As the colored race constitutes a large pro- 
portion of the population of North Carolina, 
the establishment of an asylum for colored in- 
sane under the same rules, regulations, and 
treatment, as are used in the State for white 
patients, is earnestly recommended by the Goy- 
ernor. : 

In the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb 
and the Blind, the whole number of pupils en- 
rolled within the last two years has been 221, 
namely: deaf-mutes 128, of whom 63 were 
males, and 65 females; blind 93—males 51, fe- 
males 42. 

' The inmates of this institution are well cared 
for and most kindly treated. Its financial con- 
dition seems to be very satisfactory. Its in- 
come during the two years ending October 81, 
1876, amounted to $101,355.41, made up by 
$90,000 from the regular yearly appropriation 
of $45,000 ; $3,000 special appropriation ; $80 
interest ; $2,020.25 from the shoe-shop con- 
nected with the institution ; $718.15 from mis- 
cellaneous sources; and $5,997.01 surplus in 
the treasurer’s hands on November 1, 1874. 
The whole expenditure for the said two years 
was $89,931.41; leaving in the Treasury a bal- 


_ ance, on November 1, 1876, of $15,361.41. 


__ The number of convicts in the State-prison 
is quite large. They are usefully employed 
within and without the inclosure, either on 
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public works or farmed out to contractors, 
conditions generally advantageous to the St 
The directors have furnished certain numl] 
of convicts to be kept out at work in differ 
places, as follows: 332 to the Western N« 
Oarolina Railroad, where they have built tl 
sets of quarters, the probable value of the w 
already done by them on it being estimate: 
$100,000; 50 to the Insane Asylum at Rale 
where they have manufactured the bricks 1 
in the construction of the new kitchen 
store-room for that institution ; 50 to the 1 
Insane Asylum near Morganton, for mal 
bricks and grading the grounds; 30 to 
North Carolina & Georgia Railroad C 
pany, which line will form a part of the w 
ern division of the Western North Caro 
Railroad leading from Asheville to Murph; 
Cherokee County, the residents of this cou 
having agreed to defray the expense of tri 
porting, feeding, clothing, and furnishing m 
cal attendance to the convicts for their lak 
80 to the Jessees of the New Hanover We 
house for the remainder of their term, u 
the same agreement as with the residents 
Cherokee County; 200 to the Spartanb 
& Asheville Railroad Company for two ye 
This company has agreed, besides cloth 
feeding, guarding, and furnishing the priso1 
with medical attendance, to pay into the tr 
ury of the prison a yearly sum of $31 
for each prisoner. These conditions have b 
punctually fulfilled by the company. 

A considerable number of convicts is k 
at work within the penitentiary inclost 
there being connected with it a foundery . 
machine-shop, a blacksmith-shop to manuf: 
ure tools for quarrying stones and other { 
poses, and a shoe-shop in which are made 
the shoes worn by the convicts retained wit 
the prison and those sent out of it to be k 
at work elsewhere in the State. The worl 
these shops is performed by convicts, and, i 
stated, in a very satisfactory manner. 

During the last two years a strong cell-bu 
ing, containing sixty-four cells, has been erec 
within the penitentiary inclosure, and ° 
ready for use in November, 1876. The bu 
ing is of brick, with iron doors and fran 
The making of the bricks and the cutting 
all the stone-work used in the structure h 
been done by convicts. They have also m 
the iron doors aud frames, at less than one-] 
of the original contract price. 

The management of the State-prison for 
two years ending October 31, 1876, has b 
most satisfactory on the part of its several 
ficers, and the conduct of the convicts in 
gard to discipline apparently commendable. 

Owing to the increase in the number of ¢ 
victs, of their guards and overseers, ther 
shown in the financial account of the priso 
deficiency of $21,678.97, to cover which : 
supply the wants of the prison the direc 
asked of the Legislature an imme 
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Among the prisoners now confined in the 
yenitentiary of North Carolina there are ‘a 
white man sent thither for a term of ten years, 
‘or stealing a Bible while drunk; a youth for 
1 term of three years for stealing one goose, 
valued at ten cents; another for a term of 
hree years for receiving a stolen chicken! ” 

Under the law, as it now stands, according 
0 the decision of the Supreme Court, assault 
ind battery, even an assault with a deadly 
veapon and with intent to murder, is not a 
yenitentiary crime! 

As the Western North Carolina Railroad was 
o be sold under a decree of the Circuit Court 
yf the United States, the General Assembly of 
87475 passed an act to purchase the said 
‘oad for the State at a price not exceeding 
3890,000. It appointed the Governor and two 
ther citizens a commission to make the pur- 
‘hase, and pay for it by issuing bonds in the 
ame of the Western North Carolina Railroad 
Jompany, and in the usual form of mortgage- 
ponds, the principal to be paid at fifteen years 
rom the date of issue, and in the mean time 
yearing interest at the rate of seven per cent. 
er annum, payable semi-annually. The act 
mpowered the Governor, after the purchase, 
0 appoint three commissioners to manage the 
ffairs of the road during the pleasure of the 
yeneral Assembly, and to build and complete 
ts unfinished portion to its termini at Paint 
tock and the Georgia or Tennessee line, near 
Jucktown, according to the charter granted 
o the railroad company. For the execution of 
his work the act authorized the last-named 
ommissioners to use the labor of convicts from 
he State penitentiary, and also the net earn- 
ngs of the road, as they might deem proper. 
"he judicial sale of the road, with all its prop- 
rty and franchises, including road-bed, super- 
tructure, equipment, and ail its real and per- 
onal estate, took place on the 22d of June, 
876, when the above-named commission, with 
he Governor at its head, bought it for the 
state, to whom a perfect title was conveyed in 
lue time. The Governor then appointed the 
hree commissioners. A. considerable amount 
ff work has since been done on this road. 

One of the first matters acted upon by the 
nembers of the Legislature after the opening 
f the session on November 20th was their 
wn pay, as the amendments to the constitu- 
ion adopted reduce its present amount some- 
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_ OBITUARIES, Amertoan. AMERMAN, 
aN, Jr., was born in Brooklyn, N. Y., April 
809 ; died there, January 6, 1876. He was 
de employing printer in New York, 
followed that occupation for half a cen- 
‘Tn 1834 he established with P. T. Bar- 
Herald of Freedom, a weekly journal, 
alk, Conn. The paper soon passed in- 
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what. A joint resolution to fix the pay for 
the time previous to January 1, 1877, at the 
reduced rate prescribed by the constitutional 
amendments for the time thereafter—namely, 
mileage, at 10 cents per diem, of members, at 
$4; of President of the Senate and Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, at $6; and of the 
chief clerks of the two Houses, at $5—was in- 
troduced in the Senate on November 21st, and 
adopted on the 22d, The resolution, as adopted, 
being sent to the Lower House for concurrence, 
was passed—yeas 97, nays 11. 

Matthew W. Ransom was elected to the 
United States Senate for six years from March 
4, 1877. 

Both Houses agreed to adjourn on December 
13th, and reassemble on the 380th, the last 
working day of the month in 1876, which 
agreement was carried into execution. ~ 

During the twenty days of session before 
the recess, a considerable amount of work was 
done by the Legislature, but chiefly of a local 
nature. 

A’ joint resolution was introduced into the 
Lower House by a colored member, requesting 
the Representatives of North Carolina in Con- 
gress to procure such legislation from that body 
“as will assign to the negroes of the South 
two or three Territories west of the Missouri, 
for their exclusive use.’? The resolution was 
taken up at the sitting of December 11th, when, 
as some among his colleagues seemed inclined 
to ridicule his proposition by moving to refer 
it to the Committee on Military Affairs, and to 
the Committee on the Insane Asylum, he de- 
clared to the House that from facts and reflec- 
tions he had come to the conclusion that the 
two races could not live together in the South 
in that hermony which was necessary and de- 
sirable; adding that this sentiment and belief 
were entertained by a large portion of his 
race. He then moved to postpone the further 
consideration of his resolution to January 10, 
1877. A motion to table the whole matter 
was rejected by a vote of 50 nays to 87 yeas; 
and the motion to postpone to January 10th 
adopted. 

On December 80th the members of the Legis- 
lature met again to resume the work of the 
session. On January 1, 1877, in accordance 
with the amended constitution, Zebulon B. 
Vance, the new Governor-elect, was formally 
installed in office. 


O 


to other hands, and Mr. Amerman returned to 
New York, and formed a partnership with the 
late James Van Norden, making the printing 


of legal matters a specialty. 


- Anrnony, James, born in Franklin Coun- | 
ty, Pa.; died at San Francisco, January 384d, in 
the 52d year of his age. He emigrated 
California in 1849; in 1851 he became | 
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proprietor and sole directing spirit of the Sac- 
ramento Union, in which position he continued 
till 1874, wielding an important influence for 
good in the affairs and politics of the Pacific 
coast and the nation. 

Arnotp, Aaron, born in the Isle of Wight, 
in 1794; died in New York, March 18th. He 
came to the United States in 1823, and in 1827, 
with his nephew, George A. Hearn, established 
in New York City a wholesale and retail dry- 
goods store, under the firm-name of Arnold & 
Hearn. In 1842 Mr. Hearn was succeeded by 
Mr. Arnold’s son-in-law, James M. Constable, 
and the name of the firm was changed to 
Aaron Arnold & Oo. In 1853 Mr. Arnold’s 
son Richard, and J. P. Baker, were admitted 
to the firm, which then became known by its 
present title, Arnold, Constable & Co. In 1869 
Mr. Aaron Arnold left to his partners the ac- 
tive management of the business, which had 
now become one of the largest in the city. 

AspInwaLt, Colonel Tuomas; died in Brook- 
line, Mass., August 11th, aged 90 years. He 
was the oldest survivor of the War of 1812, 
and his services were memorable as major of 
the Ninth United States Infantry. From 1815 to 
1853 he was United States consul at London. 

Baxsoocx, Grorce R.; died September 22d, 
in Dannemora, N. Y. He took a prominent 
part in State politics, and was elected State 
Senator in 1850. In 1875 his name was brought 
forward for Controller, but he declined to be a 
candidate. He was subsequently appointed 
a member of the State-prison Commission, 

Bacon, Rey. Dr. Gzorer, was born at New 
Haven, Conn., in 1836; died in Orange, N. J., 
September 15th. He was a son of Dr. Leon- 
ard Bacon, graduated at Yale College, and, 
after a voyage to China for his health, re- 
turned to this country and entered Andover 
Theological Seminary. At the age of twenty- 
four he received a call from the Orange Val- 
ley Congregational Church, where he contin- 
ued to minister during his life. 

Baeiey, Guorcr R., resident engineer of 
the Eads jetties; died December 14th, aged 54 
years. 

Bacrey, Colonel J&mrs, a sachem of the 
Tammany Society, and an ex-Alderman of New 
York, was born in Ireland in 1822; died in 
New York, December 21st. He commanded 
the Sixty-ninth Regiment from 1862 to 1866. 

Baker, Narnantet B., born in Hillsbor- 
ough (now Henniker), N. H., September 29, 
1818; died in Des Moines, Iowa, September 
llth. He graduated at Harvard Oollege in 
1839, and was admitted to the bar in 1842. 
For three years he was joint proprietor and 
editor of the New Hampshire Patriot. In 
1845 he was appointed Clerk of the Court of 
Common Pleas, and in 1846 Clerk of the Su- 

_ perior Court of Judicature for Merrimac Coun- 
_ ty. In 1851 he was elected to the Legislature, 
_ was chosen Speaker of the House, and served 
two terms. He was a presidential elector in 
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: 1852, and in 1854 was elected Governor of the ~ 
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State on the Democratic ticket. His term 
pired in 1855, and in 1856 he removed to © 
ton, lowa, and engaged in the practice of | 
He was elected to the Legislature in 1859, | 
acted with the Republicans in the séssion 
1860 and the extra session of 1861. In Ji 
1861, he was appointed Adjutant-General 
Iowa, which oftice he held until the time 
his death. 

Batpwin, Judge Cates; died at Cow 
Blutis, Iowa, in December. He was one 
the judges of the Court of Alabama Claims 

Battou, Grorer C., an extensive cot 
and woolen manufacturer in Woonsocket, R. 
died March 26th. ‘ 

Bartow, Samurt Banorort, was born 
Granville, Mass., in April, 1798; died in N 
York, February 28th. He was graduated fi 
the Yale Medical School in 1821. In 1841 
removed to New York, and was for many ye 
a professor in the Hahnemann (Homcopatl 
College. He was well known as an antiquar 
and philologist. 

Barrett, Rey. Myron; died in Newt 
N. J., May 8th.. He was born in Dutch 
County, N. Y., September 9, 1816, and gr 
uated from Yale College in 1844. He cc 
pleted his education at the Princeton Theol 
cal School in 1851, and became pastor of | 
First Presbyterian Church of Newton in 18 

Barry, Commodore Garret R., pay-dir 
tor of the United States Navy; died in N 
York, February 26th, at the age of 81. 
was in almost constant service in the ni 
from 1817 until his retirement in 1867. 

Barttett, General Witr1am F.; died 
Pittsfield, Mass., December 17th, at the age 
thirty-six years. He entered the army, 
1861, as a captain in the Twentieth Regim 
of Massachusetts Volunteers. He was engas 
in the battle of Ball’s Bluff, October 21, 18 
and made the official report of the engagem 
for his regiment. He lost a leg at the battle 
Fair Oaks, Va., in May, 1862. He afterw: 
became colonel of the Forty-ninth Massac! 
setts Regiment, which became a part of G 
eral Augur’s division, in Louisiana, in 18 
and took part in several engagements. 
the assault on Port Hudson, Colonel Bartl 
was shot through the wrist and the heel. J] 
turning to Massachusetts he organized + 
Fifty-seventh Regiment, and was again wou! 
ed in the battle of the Wilderness. In { 
summer of 1864 he was captured and confir 
in Libby Prison. Soon after he was exchans 
he was brevetted major-general. He was 


Independent Republican, and in 1875 declir 
the Democratic nomination for Lieutena 


Governor of Massachusetts. 
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nd served two terms, becoming chairman of 
he Committee on Naval Affairs. . 

BereMann, Oart, musician, born at Ebers- 
ach, Saxony, in 1821; died in New York, 
\ugust 10th. When the rebellion of 1848 
roke out, he came to New York, and in 1850 
ecame the conductor of the Germania Socie- 
y, which position he held for two years. He 
rganized and conducted the great German 
fusical Festival, held in the Winter-Garden 
‘heatre, in 1855, and in 1856 he introduced 
rerman opera at Niblo’s Garden. He was 
fterward the conductor of German and of 
talian opera in New York, and was for a time 
he leader of the Arion (Singing) Society. Mr. 
sergmann excelled as a player of the violoncel- 
» and the piano, and composed a number of 
rchestral pieces. For several years preceding 
is death he was conductor of the concerts of 
he Philharmonic Society in New York. 

BineuaM, SAMvet, the oldest printer in the 
Inited States, was born at Hanover, N. H., in 
789; died in New York, May 7th. At the 
oe of eleven years he was bound to the trade 
fa printer. He came to New York over 
fty years ago, and worked at a hand-press 
or the Bible and Tract Houses, and Harper 
; Brothers. He worked the first steam cyl- 
ider-press introduced in this country. 

Biswor, Vioror, was born in Paris, France, 
2 1819; died in New York, March 10th. 
Vhen about seventeen years of age he came to 
lew York, where for forty years he was an 
mporter and wholesale dealer in diamonds 
nd precious stones. 

Bixsy, Joun Monson, born in Fairfield, 
fonn., 1800; died in New York, November 
2d. After nearly thirty years’ practice of the 
uw in New York, he retired in 1849 and mar- 
ied Miss Poe, a cousin of Edgar Allan Poe, 
he poet. He was the author of two novels, 
‘Standish, the Puritan,” and ‘ Overing, or the 
[eir of Wycherly.” 

Bross, Grorcx, M. D., was born in Derby, 
Tt., in 1826, and. was killed, May 28th, by a 
ocomotive, while walking near his home at 
sranch-Hill Station, near Cincinnati, Ohio. He 
yas for many years one of the editors of the 
Jincinnats Inquirer, and was remarkable for 
is wonderful memory of political facts and 
tatistics. He was an earnest Democrat, wrote 
biography of George H. Pendleton, and two 
ears ago was an unsuccessful candidate for 
Jongress. 

_Brumensvre, Major Leororp; died in Balti- 
nore Md., August 12th, aged 49 years. Dur- 
ng the war he was major “of the Fifth Regi- 
nent Maryland Volunteers, and was severely 
younded at the battle of Antietam. From 
863. to 1865 he was Provost-Marshal of Balti- 

Le. hs 
- Boorn, ‘James W., State Senator of New 
Cork, | in New York City, 1822; died at 
ck, ONY, 82 September 14th. He began life 
$ apprentice to adyer, and retired from 
ine ess several years ago with a consid- 
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erable fortune. From 1853 to 1870 he was a 
common-school trustee in New York City. 
He was elected as a Republican State Senator 
in 1878, and reélected in 1875. He was chair- 
man of the Committees on Literature and 
Public Health, and a member of the Commit- 
tee on Affairs of Cities. In 1873 he was 
elected one of the regents of the State Uni- 
versity. 

Boorn, WitrramM Onatrierp ; died in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., at the age of 75. He was born at 
Southold, L. IL, of one of the oldest families - 
in the State. He spent many years in Suffolk 
County, where he held numerous public offices, 
During a large part of his life he was a teacher 
and organized one of the first public schools 
in Brooklyn. For twelve years he was a cus- 
tom-house officer. His daughter, Miss Mary 
L. Booth, is the well-known author, and the 
editor of Harpers Bazar. 

Bower, Mrs. -Anntz Kemp; died in Phila- 
delphia, August 21st, of injuries received from 
a fall while rehearsing at the National The- 
atre. She was the wife of Brookhouse Bow- 
ler, was a well-known singer, and formerly a 
member of the Richings English Opera Com- 
pany. 

Boyor, Rey. Jamus, pastor of St. Teresa’s 
Roman Catholic Church, New York; died in 
that city, July 9th, aged 50 years. He was 
born in Ardagh, County Longford, Ireland, 
and came to this country at an early age. 
Having completed his ecclesiastical studies at 
St. Joseph’s Seminary, Fordham, N. Y., he 
was ordained priest in 1854, and for nearly 
ten years was pastor of St. Mary’s Church, 
In 1863 he was installed as pastor over St. 
Teresa’s parish, and by his zeal made it one 
of the best in the city. He founded a paro- 
chial school for boys in Rutgers Street, and es- 
tablished a convent for girls, under the direc- 
tion of the Ursuline Nuns, in Henry Street. 

Braepon, Onartes D., formerly editor of 
Moore's Rural New- Yorker ; died at Port On- 
tario, N. Y., November 30th. 

Briaes, Mrs, Harrier Hatt, wife of the 
late Governor of Massachusetts, and mother 
of General Henry 8. Briggs, of Boston; died 
at Pittsfield, Mass., aged 82 years. 

Briaes, Captain JeremiaAnH; died at Rich- 
mond Hill, L. I., May 28th, in his 84th year. 
From early life he was connected with the 
navy, and served in the War of 1812. After 
the war he founded a transportation line of — 
sailing- vessels between New York, Philadel- — 
phia, and Baltimore, but it ceased operations: 
about two years ago. 

Brooxs, Erisna, born in Rye, Westchester — 
County, N, Y., June 15,1815; died in Octo-_ 
ber. He was a member of the firm of Brooks 
Brothers, who carried on in New York Cit o8 
the extensive clothing business founded in 1818 
by his father, Henry 8. Brooks. Elisha became 
a partner in 1833. Soon after his father died, 
and the business was continued be his 
sons, of whom only Deniets and John 
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survive, Their sons, as well as the sons of the 
deceased brothers, are in the firm, 

Brown, Horavio Srockron, the President 
of the Board of Port Wardens of the Harbor 
of New York; died June 28d. THe was born 
at Windsor, N. Y., in 1822. 

BrunninanaAusen, Dr, Onxanins; died in New 
York, August 20th, at the age of 68. During 
1867 and 1868 he was one of the governors 
of tho almshouse, and was at one time very 
prominent in politics, 

Burr, Davin J.; died in Richmond, Va,, in 
his 57th year, Ile was for many years. Prosi- 
dent of the Richmond Chamber of Commerce, 
and the first President of the Virginia Home 
Insurance Company. 

Burrovans, Wiitam, founder of the Dry- 
Goods Reporter and United States Heonomist ; 
died in San Irancisco, December 4th, aged 62. 

Burner, Mrs, Bunaamin I.; died in Boston, 
Mass., April 8th, in her 55th year, She was a 
daughter of Dr, Israel Hildreth, of Lowell. 
She mado her début on tho stage August 10, 
1887, at the Park Theatre, New York, as d/a- 
riana in ‘The Wife.” During 1842 she per- 
formed a star engagement in Louisville, Ky,, 
pppeating as Jon, Sho soon after retired from 
the stage, and was married to General Butler. 

Oainns, Konner, was born in Ireland; died 
at ort Abercrombie, Dakota, August 4th. THe 
served as socond-lioutenant in a Kentucky repi- 
ment from 1862 to 1864, At the time of his 
death ho was a first-lieutenant in the Seventh 
Cavalry of the United States Army. 

Oarnoun, Roy, Simnon Howarp, was born 
in Boston, Mass.; died December 14th, in Buf- 
falo, N. Y., aged 72 years. Hoe graduated 
from Williams College in 1829, was a laborer 
in the Holy Land for nearly forty years, was 
oy thoroughly versed in the Arabic and Turkish 
7 languages, and assisted Dr. Goodell in making 
tho first translation of the Bible into the 
Turkish language. 

Onarrervon, Stern §,, was born in Troy, 
N. Y.; diod in New York Gity, February 26th, 
Ilo was editor of the Zthaca Republican, and 
was active in politics during the Henry Olay 
campaign, 

Cumnny, Warp, president of the Silk Com- 
pany doing business under the name of Cheney 
Brothers, and of the Silk Association of Amer- 
F doa; died in South Manchester, Gonn., March 

22d, at the age of 63, THe was actively on- 
gaged in the culture of raw silk at Burling. 

ton, N. J, and in 1886, in company wit 
his brothers, he began the inaneanten’ of 
silk from the raw material at South Man- 
chester, Conn, The business was soon aban- 
rear ‘but was resumed in 1841, since which 
ah it has gradually extended, until about 
2,600 operatives aro now employed. 
Oha, 
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years had compiled the “ Tribune Almana 
rom 1862 till 1871 he was Assessor of Int 
nal Revenue in New York. In July, 1846, 
was married to Esther Greeley, a sister 
Horace Greeley. From 1849 till his death 
was a stockholder in the Zribune. 

Oonnoniy, Mronan,, was born in the coi 
ty of Cavan, Ireland, in September, 1811; d 
in Now York, July 15th. He came to N: 
York when seventeen years of age. I 
many years he was identified with the Den 
eratio party, and in 18b1 was elected pol 
justice, which office he held for eighteen 81 
cessive years, In 1868 he was elected Reg 
tor, and served a term of three years. 
1872 he was nominated for Congress, but v 
defeated. 

Coorrr, General Samunr, ex-Confeder 
Adjutant and Inspector-General; died in } 
vember, at Cameron, Va., aged 78, 

Cox, Hannan, was born at Longwood, n: 
Philadelphia; died there, April 15th, at nea 
80 years of age. She was one of the origi 
abolitionists, and joined the first movement 
favor of omancipation, being a co-laborer w 
Benjamin Lundy, Garrison, Lucretia Mott, 
Whittier. For years she and her husba 
who now survives her in his ninety-first ye 
received and protected fugitive slaves. ‘Th 
golden wedding was celebrated in 1878, wl 
»ooms were sent by Whittier and Bayard T 
or. 

Cozznns, Wittram Conn; died in Newpc 
R. 1, December 17th, Te was born in tl 
city August 26,1811, Since 1842 he has be 
at the head of the dry-goods firm of Willi 
©, Cozzens & Co., and for nearly twenty ye 
he was President of the Rhode Island Un 
Bank. In 1854 he was Mayor of Newpc 
Subsequently he was elected a Representat 
to the General Assembly, and in 1861 a Se 
tor, In March, 1862, the Governor and Li 
tonant-Governor having resigned, Mr. Oozze 
who had been chosen President of the Seng 
became Governor of the State, and perforn 
the duties of that office for about three mont 

Orawrorn, Davin, was born in Putney, \ 
December 14, 1882; died in New York, ] 
comber 24th. Tle was a well-known mem 
of a banking firm in New York, and wa 
director of soveral railroads. pun sth wilt 

Orusson, Dr. Joun ©., civil-engineer, v 
born in Philadel hia, March 16, 1806; d 
there, J et ith. For more than thi 
years he was © A oh er of the Philadelp 
eat osha and held other responsible pc 
tions, AT LEE 4 ATARI es TARE 
Orosny, Jonn P., a prominent lawyer 
Now York, was born in that city; was drow1 
September 19th while bathing at, Vire Isl 
THe was graduated from Columbia Coll 
1997, and goon ar began the practios I 

me) oO a Ospol , was born 
1; died York, July 16th. Ho 
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ieutenant-colonel, in 1865 was brevetted briga- 
lier-general, and in 1866 he was placed on the 
etired list. 

Currine, Jonas; died at Bangor, Me., Au- 
‘ust 19th. He was Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the State of Maine for 
wenty-one years. 

Cuvier, Tanopors, was born at Poughkeep- 
ie, N. Y., September 14, 1819; died in Phila- 
lelphia, April 4th. He graduated at the Uni- 
ersity of Pennsylvania in 1838, was admitted 
o the bar in 1841, and became one of the leading 
awyers of Philadelphia. He was a prominent 
Jemocrat, and in 1872 was elected a delegate 
o the State Constitutional Convention, where 
.e served as a member of the Judiciary Com- 
nittee. 

Dansy, Aucustine G.; died in Utica, N. Y., 
Jovember 27th, He was born in Mansfield, 
fass., December 17, 1795. In 1810 he went 
o Utica to learn the printer’s trade, and in 
816 established the first printing-office and 
lewspaper in Rochester, N. Y. He returned 
o Utica in 1822, and in 1824 became propri- 
tor of the Observer, but relinquished the 
ywnership in 1834, though he still continued 
is editorial connection with that paper. He 
vas an ardent Democrat, and as a political 
vriter supported Monroe in 1816 and 1820. 
‘or twenty years he was Postmaster of Utica. 

Danrortu, Onartes, originator and for 
ome years president of the Danforth Loco- 
notive and Machine Company; died in Pater- 
on, N. J., March 22d, in his 79th year. A 
ative of New England, he came to Pater- 
on in 1830, and began the manufacture of 
nachines. He invented the Danforth spin- 
\ing-frame, which was sold extensively in this 
country and in Europe, and in 1852 began the 
nanufacture of locomotives. His fortune was 
stimated at nearly $3,000,000. 

Dayinson, Rev. Ropert, D. D.; died in 
-hiladelphia, Pa., April 6th. He was born in 
Jarlisle, Pa., February 23, 1808. He graduated 
4, Dickinson College in 1828, and at the Prince- 
on Theological Seminary in 1831. He was 
yastor of a Presbyterian church in Lexington, 
<y., from 1832 to 1840, when he became 
-resident of Transylvania University, which 
osition he resigned in 1842. He was a pastor 
n New Brunswick, N. J., from 1848 to 1860; 
rom 1860 to 1864 in New York, and from 
864 to 1868 in Huntingdon, Long Island. Dr. 
Javidson served as permanent clerk of the 
yeneral Assembly from 1845 to 1850. For a 
juarter of a century he had been a member of 
he Board of Foreign Commissions, and since 
867 a director of Princeton Theological Semi- 
ary. In 1869 he was a delegate to the Gen- 
ral Assembly of the Free Church of Scot- 
and, in Edinburgh. 

Davis, ‘Mrs. Pavia Wricut, wife of the 

on. Thomas Dayis; died in Providence, R. I., 

ugust 24th, at the’ age of 63. For thirty-five 

she labored zealously to promote the 
of women, published the first woman- 
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suffrage paper, and acted in concert with Lu- 
cretia Mott, Ernestine R. Rose, Frances D, 
Gage, Sarah Tyndale, and other early advo- 
cates. of the cause. 

Dr Lone, Cuartes E.; died in Virginia City, 
Nev., October 26th. In 1869 he was appointed 
minister-resident to Japan, and the following 
year was made minister plenipotentiary. He 
remained in Japan until 1873, when he was 
succeeded by Mr. Bingham. 

Dr Puy, Henry Watrer; died February 2d. 
He was born at Pompey Hill, Onondaga Coun-’ 
ty, N. Y., in 1820. He was admitted to the 
bar, and "for several- years edited a paper in 
Indianapolis, Ind., in support of the Liberty 
party. From 1853 to 1854 he was private 
secretary to Governor Seymour, afterward 
served as consul to Carlsruhe, and was ap- 
pointed secretary of legation at Berlin, where 
he remained until 1860. He was appointed . 
Secretary of Nebraska by President Lincoln, 
organized that Territory, and served as the 
first Speaker of the Nebraska Legislature. 
He was also Indian agent to the Pawnees, and 
devoted much time and ability in efforts to 
reform the Indian service. He was the author 
of several biographical and historical works, 
among them “Kossuth and his Gener als,” 
‘Louis Napoleon and his Times, with a Memoir 
of the Bonaparte Family,” and “ Ethan Allen 
and the Green Mountain Heroes of °76, with 
the Early History of Vermont.” He re wrote 
several popular poems. 

Dixon, Arcurpatp; died in Henderson, Ky., 
April 23d. He was born in North Carolina in 
1802, removed to Kentucky in 1805, and served 
several terms in the Legislature between 1830 
and 1841. In 1843 he was elected Lieutenant- 
Governor. He succeeded Henry Olay in the 
United States Senate, where he served from 
1852 to 1855. 

Dopwortn, THomas, the originator of Dod- 
worth’s band; died in New York, April 26th. 
He was born in Sheffield, England, in 1790; 
came to New York in 1826, and soon afterward 
organized the first military band of music in 
New York. 

Dover, Dr. Joun, a native of Richmond, Va. ; 
died there, November 16th, at the age of 84. 
He was a Freemason sixty-three years; was 
the oldest Grand Secretary in the world, hav- 
ing held the office over fifty years; and was 
Grand Recorder of the Grand Encampment of 
Knights Templars for thirty years. 

Dowett, James R., superintendent of the — 
First District, Southern Division, of the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Company ; ‘died in Rich- 
mond, Va., February 25th, aged 53 years. He 
held various high positions Ap trust in the tele- 
graph service, and was well known throughout 
the South as an eminent Freemason, 

Downe, Brnsamin, a veteran sea-captain, 
and the oldest Odd-fellow in the world; died 
in New York, January 7th, aged 92. 

Dow tra, Josspu; died in New York, May 
13th, He was born in the county of saat 
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Ireland, in 1828, At about eight years of age he 
came with his father to New York, and settled 
in the Sixth Ward, notorious for crime, where 
he continued to reside till his death. He first 
became a fireman, and then a policeman, being 
rapidly promoted till he was made captain. 
In 1857 he was legislated, out of the depart- 
ment, but was reappointed two months after, 
and was soon appointed by Governor Seymour 
to fill an unexpired term of one year as police- 
justice. At the expiration of this term he was 
‘elected for the full term of six years, and made 
President of the board. He was reélected tor 
another term of six years, which he served out. 
As a police-justice Judge Dowling was cele- 
brated for his extensive knowledge of the 
criminal classes, remarkable memory, and his 
arbitrary and brusque manner on the bench. 

Drew, Roxana Mzap, wife of Daniel Drew; 
.died in New York, January 27th, aged 177. 
She was born in Putnam County, N. Y., and 
was married to Mr. Drew in 1820. 

Douptry, THomas U.; died at Richmond, Va., 
April 1st, in his 68th year. He held various 
high masonic and official positions, and was 
the father of Bishop Thomas U. Dudley, of 
Kentucky. 

Epwarps, Witt1aAm W., the founder of the 
Dime Savings-Bank of Brooklyn, N. Y.; died 
there, March 10th. He was born in Northamp- 
ton, Mass.,in 1796. In 1817 he went to Greene 
County, N. Y., engaged in business of tanning, 
and from about 1851 till 1859 was connected 
with the insurance business in New York. 
Jonathan Edwards was his great-grandfather. 

Exrpriver, Dr. Epwiy; died in Elmira, N.Y., 
December 16th, at the age of 65. He was an 
extensive iron-manufacturer, owning a large 
interest in several founderies in the State of 
New York. He was identified with the Erie 
Railway, and at the time of his death was 
President of the Elmira Iron and Steel Com- 
pany. He was noted for his liberality and 
public spirit, having presented to the city of 
Elmira a magnificent park, covering many 
acres. 

_Esrz, Davin K., a well-known lawyer of 
Cincinnati, and one of the early settlers of that 
city, was born in Morristown, N. J., in 1785; 
died in Cincinnati, April Ist. He graduated 
at Princeton College in 1808, was admitted to 
the bar in 1808, went to Ohio in 1809, and 
settled in Cincinnati in 1814. He became one 
of the prominent lawyers of the bar, presiding 
judge of the First Judicial Circuit, and later 
judge of the Superior Court. - On the expira- 
tion of his judicial term he retired from pro- 
fessional life, having reached the age of 62. 
His estate was estimated at nearly $10,000,000. 

Farris, M. N., an old citizen of Baltimore; 

died on April 7th, aged 71. He was an acting 


member of the firm of Stockman, Falls & Co., - 


who ran stage-lines from Baltimore te Wash- 
ington and the West. For many years he was 
president of the Bay Line steamers. 


_ Fawsrrr, Miss Amy; died in New York, De- 
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cember 26th. She was born in London 

18386. Her début on the stage was made 
Edinburgh, in 1865, and in 1869 she made t 
first appearance in London, acting Flora Gre 
ger in the “Mistress of the Mill.” Aft 
ward, in the same city, she appeared in “T 
Two Roses” four hundred times; and on S¢ 
tember 27, 1876, she appeared for the fi. 
time in this country, at the Fifth Avenue T] 
atre, New York. 

Fay, Francois B.; died at Chelsea, Mas 
October 6th, aged 88 years. He was born 
Massachusetts, and was a member of the Sti 
Senate in 1842 and 1845, Mayor of Chelsea 
1857, and Representative in Congress in 185 
58. He took a prominent part in Massacl 
setts politics. 

Ferrier, Captain Joun M.; died in Ni 
York, February 15th, at the age of 85 yea 
He was born in that city; was for many ye: 
a sea-captain; was President of the Mari 
Society, and one of the trustees of the Sailo 
Snug Harbor, on Staten Island. 

Frerp, Mrs. Davin Duprey; died in Bal 
more, April 19th. 

Forp, Mary A. (‘Una’), the Catho 
poetess; died in Brooklyn, in April, aged 3! 

Freeman, Mrs. Erten, born near Peeksk 
N. Y.; died at Highland Falls, January 10th, 
the age of 101 years. 

Frencu, Rey. Mansrietp, popularly knoy 
as ‘Chaplain French;” died at Pearsal 
Long Island, March 15th. He was born 
Manchester, Vt., February 21, 1810. In - 
youth he studied at the Bennington Seminar 
and at twenty began his theological studies 
Kenyon College, divinity school, Gambi 
Ohio, and at the same time was principal 
the preparatory department of the colle; 
He founded Marietta College, in Ohio, and t 
Granville Female Seminary, and was for 
time Principal of the Circleville Female Se 
nary. In 1845 he joined the Methodist Ep 
copal Church, and entered the itinerant min 
try in the North Ohio Conference. He was 
successful pastor for several years; was, al 
President of the Xenia (Ohio) Female Colle; 
agent for the Ohio Wesleyan University, a 
then for Wilberforce University, the latter | 
ing the first college opened for the color 
race in America. In 1845 he became propr 
tor of a religious monthly, The Beauty of Ho 
ness, which he removed from Ohio to N 
York City in 1858. He was a strong an 
slavery agitator, and, at the urgent solicitati 
of Lewis Tappan and others, laid before Pre 
dent Lincoln his views of the nation’s dut 
toward ‘‘contraband” slaves. In 1862 he v 
ited Port Royal, for the purpose of inspecti 
the condition of the blacks; returned to Ni 
York, and through his efforts the ‘ Nation 
Freedmen’s Relief Association” was organiz 
He was made the general agent of this as: 
ciation; and in March, 1862, again sailed : 
Port Royal, with a large corps of teachers | 
the blacks, and superintendents for the ple 
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tations. In 1832 Mr. French was married to 
Miss Winchell, a cousin of Dr. Winchell, the 
geologist. She became an active and influen- 
tial co-laborer with her husband. 

Fruits, Greorce; died near Crawfordville, 
Ind., August 6th. He was supposed to have 
been born near Baltimore, Md., in 1763. He 
did some service near the close of the Revolu- 
tion; went to Virginia in 1787; was after- 
ward with Daniel Boone in Kentucky; served 
in the Indian War between 1791 and 1796, and 
in the War of 1812. His wife survives him at 
the age of eighty-nine. 

GALLATIN, James, son of Albert Gallatin; 
died in Paris, May 29th, in his 80th year. He 
was President of the Gallatin National Bank 
of New York for thirty years, but retired in 
1868, when he went to Europe. 

GANsEVoorT, Judge Prter, son of General 
Gansevoort of Revolutionary fame; died in Al- 
bany, N. Y., January 4th. 

GaRBARD, Sergeant James H.; died of yellow 
fever, at Savannah, Ga., October 12th. He 
was one of the most efficient members of the 
Signal-Service Corps, and remained at his 
post, notwithstanding the epidemic, forward- 
ing much valuable information regarding its 
development and progress. 

Garpner, Dr. Aveustus Kinstey; died in 
New York, April 7th. He was born in Rox- 
bury, Mass., in 1821. He graduated at Har- 
vard College in 1842, and obtained his medical 
degree in 1844,.when he visited Europe, and 
became a pupil of Dubois. Returning home, 
he published ‘‘Old Wine in New Bottles; or, 
Spare Hours of a Medical Student. in Paris,” 
in which he gave a vivid picture of French 
habits and customs. He edited ‘‘ Tyler Smith’s 
Lectures,” and translated Scanzoni’s “ Dis- 
eases of Females.” As Professor of Mid- 
wifery in the New York Medical College, the 
doctor became eminent for the originality and 
boldness of his views. He was the first to 
give chloroform in labor, and subsequently had 
a rupture with the Academy because he met 
an homeopathic physician in practice; but in 
this he had the sympathy of distinguished 
practitioners. 

Garner, WirttAmM T., Vice-Oommodore of 
the New York Yacht Club ; was drowned off 
Stapleton, S. I., July 20th, aged 36. 

Gaytorp, Grorce R., a leading officer in 
the Hudson River Freighters’ Association ; died 
at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., June 8th. He was one 
of the oldest freighters on the Hudson River. 

_ GeERKEN, Jonn, Treasurer of Hamilton Coun- 
ty, Ohio; died April 10th. 

GusoHer, Louis Anrnony, M. D.; died at 
Hastings, N. crs August 20th. He was born 
in Dresden, ‘April 8, 1808. Being designed for 
the Church, he was educated at the Kreuz- 
Schule; but displaying an extraordinary apti- 
tude for scientific investigation, he entered the 


atural sciences was so rapid that he became 
he isclontific associate of the Crown-Prince of 


resden University, where his progress in the » 
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Saxony, afterward Frederick August II. At 
nineteen he entered the university at Leipsic, 
and after returning to Dresden became asso- 
ciated with Dr. A. Carus, the great physi- 
ologist, and Dr. F. A. von Ammon, the most 
eminent oculist in Europe. He was the as- 
sistant of Dieffenbach during the prevalence 
of cholera in Berlin, and, upon his return to 
Dresden, published a valuable work upon cer- 
tain diseases of the eye then imperfectly known. 
He emigrated to the United States in 1835, 
settled in New York, where his worth and 
ability were soon recognized, and retired, in 
1870, with an ample- fortune. 

GiLPIy, Epwarp W., Chief-Justice of Dela- 
ware ; died at Dover, Del., April 29th, aged 
73 years. 

GuEnn, Witt1AM WItErns; died in Baltimore, 
June 24th, at the age of 52. Soon after the 
election of President Lincoln, Mr. Glenn be- 
came a part owner of the Baltimore Exchange, 
and, in consequence of the political sentiments 
expressed in that journal, he was imprisoned 
in Fort McHenry for about three months. 
After his release he resumed publication of 
the paper under the name of the Baltimore 
Gazette, with which he continued his connec- 
tion until 1872. He subsequently engaged ex- 
tensively in silver-mining in Colorado. 

Gorr, Grorcs W.; died in New York, March 
2d. He was born at Bloomingdale, N. Y., in 
1806. He was connected with the iron-busi- 
ness in the northern part of that State, and 
was sent to the State Legislature from Essex 
County for two successive terms. He was also 
Collector of Customs at Plattsburg, for four 
years. 

GoxtpsBoroueH, Wirrtam T.; died in Balti- 
more, January 26th, aged 68 years. He was 
born in Cambridge, Md. He was several times 
elected State Senator, and in 1847 was the un- 
successful Whig candidate for Governor. In 
1850 he was again elected State Senator by 
the Whigs, but became an Independent Demo- 
erat in 1857, and in 1861 was appointed a mem- 
ber of the Peace Conference held at Washing- 
ton. 

Goopwin, Wirtram H., D. D., L.L. D.; died 
in Dryden, Tompkins County, N. Y., February 
17th, at the age of 64. He was born in Ulys- 
ses, N., Y., and was for forty years a minister 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church—his last 
appointment being at Dryden, in 1874. In 
1854 he was elected State Senator from the 


Ontario district, N. Y., and in 1865 was elected 


a member of the State Board of Regents. 

GoRMAN, 
St. Paul, Minn., May 20th. He was born 
January 12, 1816, near Flemingsburg, Ky. In 
1835 he began the practice of law in Bloom- 
ington, Ind., was several times elected to the 
State Legislature, and served in the Mexican 
War as major and as colonel. In 1849 he was 
elected to Congress, where he continued for 
two terms. In 1853 he was appointed by 
President Pierce Governor of the Territory of 


General Wiriis Arnoxip; died in © 


. 
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Minnesota, and in 1857 was elected a member 

of the State Constitutional Convention, In 

1861 he became colonel of the First’ Regiment, 

. of Minnesota Volunteers, and for his services 
at Bull Run was made a_ brigadier-general. 
He was mustered out of the service in the 
latter part of 1864, and resumed the practice 
of law in St. Paul. He was elected City At- 
torney in 1869, and continued in that office 
till his death. 

Goss, Rev. WimLtAM, a prominent minister 
of the New York Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Oburch, and presiding elder of the 
Poughkeepsie (N. Y.) district; died in that 
city, September 26th. 

Gove, Wimu1AMm H.; died at Weare, N. I., in 
his 58th year. He was a pioneer of the Free- 
State cause in New England, and known as 
the ‘“‘silver-tongued orator of New Hamp- 
shire.” For several years he was a member 
of the Legislature. 

Grarron, Epwarp O., commander in the 
United States Navy; died in New York, June 
24th. He was born in Boston, Mass.; entered 
the navy in 1841, and was appointed lieu- 
tenant-commander and assigned to the com- 
mand of the Genesee in 1862. He served as 
flag-oflicer of the Minnesota; was engaged in 
the battle of Hampton Roads, and also at the 
bombardment of Fort Morgan. 

Granam, JAMES Lorimer, Jr.; died in Flor- 
ence, April 30th. He was born in New York, 
January, 1885. He was educated partly at 
Amiens, France. About 1869 he was ap- 
pointed.consul-general of the United States for 
Italy, and took up his residence in Florence. 

Granam, Joun Lorimer; died in Flushing, 
N. Y., July 22d. He was born in London, 
March 20, 1797. THe was admitted to the bar 
in 1821, and soon acquired a large practice in 
New York. He held several ‘prominent. posi- 
tions in the State militia. In 1834 he was ap- 
pointed a Regent of the State University ; was 
Postmaster of New York from 1840 to 1844, 
and in 1861 occupied a confidential position in 
the Treasury Department at Washington. 

Granam, Van Wyok, the first teller of the 
Phoenix Bank, in which he had been employed 

; for nearly half a century; died in New York, 
January 22d. 
_Granam, Lieutenant Wartace; died in 
March. He was a native of New York; en- 
tered the United States Navy December 6, 
1861, and was appointed lieutenant in 1869, 
He had been for two years with the United 
States steamer Michigan. 
_ . Graves, Rater H., principal of the Military 
_ Academy at Hillsboro, N. ©.; died in that city, 
_ May 10th. 


oklyn, N. Y., November 10th. He had 
en in command of vessels oe than 
olk, 
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Gray, Commodore Arrrep G.; died in 
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commanded the Texan sloop-of-war Austin i 
the engagement with the Mexican war-steam 
ships Regenerador, Guadalupe, and Montezu 
ma, of! Campeachy. [or three years durin 
the late civil war he was captain of the army 
transport McClellan, He became a captain i 
the service of the Pacific Mail Steamship Oom 
pany in 1865, by whom he was made commo 
dore in 1874. 

Green, Henry, Jr.; died at Trenton, N. J. 
December’ 20th. THe was born in 1804, H 
graduated at Princeton College in 1820, wa 
admitted to the bar in 1825, was member o 
the Legislature in 1842, Ohief-Justice fror 
1846 to 1860, and in 1861 was appointe 
Chancellor, 

Gremnrinip, Exnizapern Tayior, we 
known in the concert-room as the ‘ Blac 
Swan;” died in Philadelphia, at the age o 
68. She was born a slave at Natchez, Mis 
At an early age she was manumitted by he 
mistress, Mrs. Greenfield, who gave her a lik 
eral education. She became distinguished fe 
her vocal abilities, sang with success in Ame! 
ica, and went to England, where the Duches 
of Sutherland and the Duchess of Argyll be 
came her patrons. 

Guntur, Joun OCnartrs; died in Ney 
York, March 6th, at the age of 58, He we 
born in that city, and at the age of sixteen h 
was sent to Paris, where he learned the a 
of dressing and cutting furs, On his retur 
to New York he entered into partnership wit 
his father and his elder brother, ex-Mayor ¢ 
G. Gunther, but retired from the fur-busines 
in 1868. . 

Tauren, ex-Governor WittsaMm, of Ne 
‘Hampshire; died July 22d, aged 69, 

Hair, Onartes B.; died in Morrisanis 
N. Y., February 11th, He'was born at Ba 
lington, England, June 23, 1819, and made hi 
first appearance on the stage at Hereforc 
January 8, 1837. Ile made his first appearance 
in America in 1852, and was a member ¢ 
Brougham’s Theatre, New York, in 1869, HI 
played character parts and old men. . 

Hasx, Dr. WinttaM IL, editor of Lall’s Jow 
nal of Health; died in New York, May 10tl 
aged 66, lin Ny fs 

Hammonp, General M. ©. M.; died nes 
Beech Island, 8. 0., January 28d, He gradi 
ated at West Point in 1836, and served in th 
regular army until 1842, when he resignec 
but in 1846 he became paymaster in the arm; 
He served in the war with Mexico until 184’ 
He was the author of several works, one ¢ 
them being a review of the Mexican War, 

Harpin, General James A.; died in Wash 
ington, D. O., December 14th. Te graduate 
at West Point in 1848, commanded the Fourt 
Regiment 
ican War, 
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Hasxerr, Witr1aAm Jay; died in Now York, 
December 18th. He began the practice of law 
n that city fifty years ago, and*was President 
»f the Excise Board from 1865 to 1868. He 
ook a great interest in reforms, and held a 
eading position in admiralty practice. 

Hirssen, Eroerserr O.; died at Indianapo- 
is, Ind., September 15th. Me was born in 
Wilmington, Ohio, in 1824, went to Indianapo- 
is about 1841, and was admitted to the bar in 
1845. From 1857 to 1859 he edited a Demo- 
sratic paper aé Portland, Oregon. 

Hopkins, Luotvus; died in New York, Sep- 
ember 27th, in the 72d year of his age. He 
was born in Oonnecticut, but came to New 
York at, an early age, and established the dry- 
yoods house of Hopkins, Allen & Oo. He or- 
ranized the Importers and Traders’? Bank, of 
which he was president until 1863. He was 
iso director in the Manhattan Bank and in 
several insurance companies. In 1865 he be- 
same the senior partner in a firm of cotton- 
merchants. 

Horstry, Onartes Epwarp; died in New 
York, February 27th. Te was born in Lon- 
lon, December 17, 1825. Ho studied in Leip- 
sic under Mendelssohn, and came to this coun- 
iry five years ago, when he became organist 
ind choir-master of St. John’s Chapel, Trinity 
Parish, New York, a position he held at the 
fime of his death. Te was conductor of the 
Shurch Music Association during the latter 
years of its existence. Ile wrote a variety of 
vocal and instrumental music, including sym- 
phonies, trios, church compositions, two ora- 
iories, “David” and “Joseph,” the cantata 
of Oomus,” and “The Patriot Flag,” his last 


work, written for the Lady Washington Re- - 


2option, 

Tusparp, Joun I.; died at Norwich, N. Y., 
Dotober 5th, at more than 80 years of age. 
In 1816 he established the Norwich Journal. 
Ilo was elected to the Assombly in 1824 and 
in 1829, and to the State Senate in 1868. 

Huppert, Lave; died at Milwaukee, Wis., 
December 8th. Hoe was born at Ballston, N. Y., 
April 15, 1808. He graduated at Union Col- 
lege, and studied law. From 1833 to 1836 he 


was Adjutant-General of the State, and in 1841 


ho was a member of the Assembly. In 1844. 
he removed to Wisconsin, and became a lead- 
ing Democratic politician, He was elected 
Judge of the Second Judicial Circuit, and fora 
year acted as Chief-Justice of the Supreme 
Court. In 1853 impeachment proceedings 
were instituted against Judge Hubbell, and the 
trial resulted in his acquittal. In 1856 he re- 
signed his judgeship, and in 1864 was elected 
to the Assombly as a War Democrat. From 
time he acted with the Republican party. 
rom 1871 to 1875 he was United States Dis- 
wan 


: ir, ‘editor of the Bath Courier for 
f a century; died at Bath, N. Y,, 
COGN BANS] hs é ' 


, Anprew 0., a venerable journal- 


the Albany Evening Journal, and 


to Wisconsin, and edited the Milwaukee 
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ist; died in January, at Northumberland, Pa., 
at the age of 89. He became editor of the 
Republican Argus in his native place in 1809. 

Hurourmson, Samurn; died in Brooklyn, N. 
Y., June 15th. He was born in Riverhead, 
L.I., in 1805. He was a well-known citizen 
of Brooklyn, and was connected with several 
banks and insurance companies. 

Irvine, Prmrre Monroe; died in New York, 
February 11th, in his 74th year. He was a 
graduate of Oolumbia College, and, though 
bred. to the law, gave much of his time 
to literature. He edited the “Life and Let- 
ters” of his uncle, Washington Irving, and in 
1866 published “Spanish Papers, and Other 
Miscellanies.”’ 

Jaoxson, Oaptain Tomas P., Deputy-Col- 
lector of Oustoms; died in Richmond, Va., 

April 8th, He was a prominent Republican, 
and had been a member of the Legislature, and 
of the Reconstruction Convention. 

JAmns, Danie; died near Liverpool, Eng- 
land, November 27th. He was born in this 
country in 1801, went to England in 1831, and 
was a member of the firm of Phelps, James & 

Co., in Liverpool, and of Phelps, Dodge & Co., 
of New York. 

Jerrrivs, Dr. Jomn, a prominent physician ; 
died in Boston, Mass., July 16th, at the age 
of 81, 

Jenkins, Rev. Trmoray; died in Utica, N. 

Y., May 29th, aged 78 years. He was formerly 
editor of the Y Cyfaill, of Utica, the only 
Welsh Methodist magazine published in this 
country. ‘ 

Jouns, Joun, Protestant Episcopal Bishop 
of Virginia; died April 5th, aged 80. 

Jounson, Mrs. Anprew, wife of the late 
President Johnson; died near Greenville, 

Tenn., January 15th. 

Kerr, Colonel'James K., a prominent mem- , 
ber of the Pittsburg bar, and brother of Hon. 

M. O. Kerr, late Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives; died in that city, February 25th. 
He served as a major in the Union army. 

Kererras, Evarne, one of the oldest resi- 
dents of New York City, and a descendant of 
an old Knickerbocker family; died at New- 
port, R. I., in his 78d year. He studied law, 
but, inheriting a large estate, and receiving a 
fortune through his wife, he retired from the 
profession. > 

Kine, General Rurus; died in New York, 7 
October 13th. THe was born in that city, Janu- | 
ary 26,1814; was the son of Charles King, once 
connected with Columbia Oollege, and the ~ 
grandson of Rufus King, the distinguished 
statesman. He graduated at West Point in _ 
1833, and received a commission as lieutena 
of engineers. In 1836 he resigned from t 
army, and became an engineer on the ne 
Railway. Subsequently he was connected with — 

in 1839 be- 
came editor of the Albany Advertiser, remain- 
ing in charge for about six years. He remoy 
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mel from 1845 to 1861, when he was appointed 
minister to Rome. He returned to this coun- 
try to enter the army, and commanded a divis- 
ion at Fredericksburg, Groveton, Manassas, 
Yorktown, and Fairfax. He left the army in 
1863, and was reappointed minister to Rome, 
where he continued until 1867. He was Adju- 
tant-General of New York State from 1839 to 
1843. 7 

Kinepom, Joun M., formerly of London; 
died in New York, July 24th. For several years 
he was connected with the legal profession. 
He was the author of many plays, includ- 
ing ‘Marcoretti,” ‘‘ Which is my Husband?” 
“Three Musketeers,” and ‘‘Tancred.” He also 
adapted for the American stage Tennyson’s 
“Queen Mary.” 

Kirsy, Timotny; died in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
January 10th, at the age of 81. He left an 
estate worth between two and three million 
dollars. 

Korwan, Dantet Josepu; died in New York, 
November 25th. He was born at Newton- 
barry, Ireland, about 1848. He came to this 
country at an early age, and began his connec- 
tion with the press during 1863, first on the 
World, and afterward on the Tribune. In 
1869 he went to England to report the Harvard 
and Cambridge boat-race, and on his return to 
this country published a book entitled ‘‘ Palace 
and Hovel.’? Subsequently he became a re- 
porter for the New York Herald. 

Kironen, Wrrriam K.; died in New York, 
September 21st. He was born in Philadelphia 
in 1815. He came to New York in 1855, and 


became a member of the firm of Harrall, Ris- 


ley & Kitchen, wholesale druggists. In 1863 
he was elected Vice-President and Director of 
the National Park Bank, and in 1864 was 
elected president. Mr. Kitchen was a Director 
of the Queen’s (Liverpool) Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of New York, and also of the Provident 
Life-Insurance and Savings Company. 

Kwox, General Joun Jay; died at Knox- 
boro, Oneida County, N. Y., January 31st. 
He was born in 1791. He was a presidential 
elector for Harrison in 1840, and of Lincoln in 
1860. He was President of the Bank of Ver- 
non for thirty years, and for nearly fifty years 
was a member of the Board of Trustees of 
Hamilton College. He was the father of the 
Hon. John Jay Knox, Controller of the Our- 
rency of the United States, and of the Rev. 
Charles E. Knox, Professor of German in the 
Newark (N. J.) Theological Seminary. 

Larutn, Lurser, the oldest: powder-manu- 
facturer in the United States; died at Sauger- 
ties, N. Y., October 19, aged 87 years. 

__ Lamont, Grorcr D.; died in Lockport, N. 
Y., January 16th, at the age of 58. He was 
born in the western part of New York, 
where he practised law several years. In 1859 
he served part of a term in the State -Senate, 
_and from 1862 until 1865 was prosecuting at- 
torney of the United States Provisional Court 
of Louisiana. After practising for a while in 
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uated from Union College in 1832, and 
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New York, he resumed business in Lockpo: 
and in 1871 was elected Judge of the Suprerx 
Court. . 

Lerrerts, Colonel Marsuatt; died wh 
going with the Veteran Guard of the Seven 
Regiment of New York to the Centennial Ex] 
bition, July 3d. He was born in Brooklyn 
1820, and was a descendant of one of the 
Knickerbocker families. During most of | 
life he was connected with the telegraph-bu 
ness, From 1870 till his death he was Pre 
dent of the Gold and Stock Telegraph Co: 
pany. But it was as colonel of the famo 
Seventh Regiment of New York that he w 
most widely known. He was elected colo1 
of that regiment in 1859, and when the fi 
call for troops was made, in 1861, he left for t 
seat of war with his command, one thousai 
strong. The regiment, under Colonel Leffer 
also responded to calls in 1862 and 1863. 

Leecert, Francis A., the well-known r 
taurant and hotel keeper; died in New Yo1 
December 20th. He was born in that city 
1819. 

Lenox, Samurr, one of the oldest Fre 
masons in New Jersey; died in Trenton, Oct 
ber 19th, aged 94 years, He was a nati 
of Ireland. 

Leverion, Cuartes P.; died in New Yor 
January 10th. He was born at Newtown, 
I.,in 1808. He came to New York at an ear 
age, and was formerly a member of the firm 
Leverich & Co., of New York, and was exte 
sively engaged in the cotton and sugar trade 
the South. In 1840 he was elected director 
the Bank of New York, and for twelve yea 
prior to his death was president. He was al 
a prominent member of the Clearing-Hou 
Committee, and a trustee in the Bleeck 
Street Savings-Bank, and of several insuran 
companies. 

Lockxwoop, FreprrtcKk F., a member of tl 
Produce Exchange in New York; died in th 
city in February. He was born in Troy, | 
Y., in 1827. He came to New York in 184 
and engaged in the transportation business 
the Troy Air-Line Company, and in lat 
years was connected with several insuran 
companies. He had been identified with tl 
Produce Exchange from its organization, az 
was a prominent Freemason. | , 

Lorrmer, WitrtaM, one of the oldest me 
chants of New York; died in that city, Octob 
7th, at the age of 62. He was a native « 
Glasgow, Scotland. 

Lyman, Samuet P., for twenty-seven yea 
Judge of the Probate Court of Northampto 
Mass.; died January 4th. _ 

Macponatp, Rev. J. M., D.D.; died | 
Princeton, N. J., April 19th. He was born. 
Limerick, Me., in 1812, and was the son of tl 
late Major-General John Macdonald. He a 
Ss 


sequently from the Divinity School in Ne 
Haven, and was ordained to the ministry « 


= 


the Presbyterian Church in 1835, E 
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formerly pastor of the Fifteenth Street Pres- 
byterian Church, N. Y., and for the last twen- 
ty-three years had held the pastorate of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Princeton, N. J. 
Many of Dr. Macdonald’s sermons were pub- 
lished in the National Recorder. He was a 
contributor to the Princeton Review, and for 
the Bibliotheca Sacra, for which he wrote his 
masterly defense of Gibbon. Two years ago 
he delivered a course of lectures on homiletics 
at the Boston University. His first book, 
“ Oredulity, as illustrated by Successful Im- 
postors in Science, Superstition, and Fanati- 
cism,” appeared in 1848. He also published 
“« Key to the Book of Revelation” (second edi- 
tion, 1848), a short “ History of the Presby- 
terian Church of Jamaica, L. I.,” where he 
was once settled as pastor (1847), “The Book 
of Eeclesiastes explained” (1856), and a vol- 
ume of sermons entitled ‘‘ My Father’s House, 
or the Heaven of the Bible.” 

Macy, Jostan, Jr.; died in New York, Octo- 
ber 5th. He was born in that city, July 15, 
1838, and was the son of William H. Macy, 
President of the Seamen’s Bank for Savings. 
In 1859 he became a member of the firm of 
Josiah Macy’s Sons, and remained there until 
1872, when he was elected Vice-President and 
Treasurer of the Devoe Manufacturing Com- 
pany, and about a year later became its presi- 
dent, which position he held at the time of his 
death. He was also chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Petroleum of the Produce Exchange, 
Treasurer of the Hahnemann Homeopathic 
Hospital, and director in several large insur- 
ance and banking companies. 

Mappox, Samusn T,; died in Brooklyn, N. 
Y., November 16th, at the age of 47 years. 
In 1861 he was elected to the Assembly. He 
was next appointed to the office of Provost- 
Marshal of the Eastern District, after which 
he was a Republican candidate for Congress, 
but was unsuccessful. He was reélected to 
the Assembly in 1870, and was nominated for 
Register of Brooklyn, ‘but was defeated. Soon 
after, he was appointed Assistant Collector of 
the Port of New York, and held that office at 
the time of his death. 

Mann, Dr. Guoraz, of Newfane, Niagara 
County, N. Y.; died June 18th, at the age of 
71. He had been a practising physician for 
nearly fifty years. 

_ Marvine, ArcurBaLp RoBERTSON, mineral” 
ogist; died in Washington, D. C., in March. 
He was born at Auburn, D. C. , September 26, 
1848. He graduated at Harvard College, 
where he became a tutor. In 1871 he was 
selected by the university to accompany, as 
scientist, Commissioners Wade, White, and 
Howe, to San Domingo, and made an elaborate 
‘report on the minerals of the island. He was 
‘subsequently attached to Hayden’s exploring 
ex edition in the West. 

AtrHews, Jutta; died at St. Louis, Mo., 
May ‘19th, aged 80 years. She was born in 
London, wie made hér first appearance on the 
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stage when very young. She was a popular 
singer in opéra-bouffe. In 1875 she made her 
début in this country at Wallack’s Theatre, 
New York. 

McEtroy, Rey. Dr. JosrpH; died in New 
York, September 16th, in his 84th year. He 
was born in Northumberland County, Pa. ; 
graduated at Jefferson College, and for fifty 
years occupied the pulpit of the Scottish Pres- 
byterian Church in New York. 

Mitier, J. Warren, for some years con- 
nected with the staff of the New York Tribune ; 
died in England, December 26th. He began 
the publication in London of a paper called 
The States, but it was unsuccessful. 

Mone t, Judge Craupius L.; died at Narra- 
gansett Pier, R. I., August Ist. He was born 
in Hudson, N. Y., in 1815, and was a son of 
the Hon. J. W. Monell. He was admitted to 
the bar; came to New York in 1851, and or- 
ganized the firm of Monell, Wellard & Ander- 
son. He was elected to’the Superior Court in 
1861, 1867, and 1873, and became Chief-Justice. 

Moore, Josepa G., United States consul at 
Trinidad; died July 25th. 

Moors, Trepwert; died at Fort Gibson, 
Indian Territory, May 28th. He graduated at 
West Point in 1847, and was promoted to be 
brevet second-lieutenant in the Eighth In- 
fantry. He served in the war with Mexico, 
went on a voyage to California, and was on 
frontier duty until 1851. From 1853 to 1855 
he was engaged ‘in exploring the Coast Range ~ 
Mountains. He served as aide-de-camp to 
General Wool from 1854 to 1855, and did good 
service at Fort Ripley, Minn., in 1856. In 
1859 he was appointed captain and assistant- 
quartermaster, in 1865 was special inspector 
in the Quartermaster’s Department, in the Mi- 
litary Division of the Tennessee; in 1866 he 
was promoted to the rank of major, and a few 
years later to be Lieutenant and Deputy Quar- 
termaster-General of the Army. 

Mowerr, James AtExANnpER, editor of the 
Commonwealth ; died at New Haven, Conn., 
March 11th. 

Mourrny, Brevet Brigadier- General Jonny 
K.; died in Philadelphia, February 10th, in 
his 80th year. He began his military career 
as a private in the War of 1812. At the 
breaking out of the late war General Murphy 
raised a regiment, and covered the retreat of 
Banks’s division at the battle of Winchester, 
when he was taken prisoner. In 1862 he was 
exchanged, and returned to the command of 
his regiment. Soon after’ he was ordered to 
the Veteran Reserve Corps, in which he served 
until the close of the war. 

Nys, General James W.; died at White 
Plains, N. Y., December 25th. He was born 
in Madison County, N. Y., in 1815. At one 
time he was District Attorney, and subsequent- 
ly County Judge of that county. He was an 
unsuccessful candidate for Congress in 1848, 
and was the first President of the Metrop olitan: Me 
Police Board of New York City. In 1861 he was 
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appointed by President Lincoln Governor of 
Nevada Territory, and after the admission of 
Nevada into the Union he was chosen United 
States Senator for the term beginning in 1865 
and ending in 1867. In 1867 he was reélected 
for six years. 

Oarman, Dr. Jorn §., a well-known physi- 
cian of New York; died in that city, October 
2d, aged 69. 

OxpeEN, Cuartes §. ; died at Princeton, N.J., 
April 7th. He was born in 1797, at Stony 
Brook. From 1845 to 1851 he served in the 
State Senate, and in 1859 was elected Gov- 
ernor of New Jersey by the Republicans. 

Patmer, Watter B.; died in New York, 
October 81st, at the age of 43. In 1870 he 
was made cashier of the Tenth National Bank, 
and in 1872 president, which office he held at 
the time of his death. 

Parsons, Epwarp Youne; died at Wash- 
ington, D. C., July 8th. He was born at Middle- 
town, Ky., December 12th, 1842. He gradu- 
ated at the university at Louisville in 1861, 
and at the Louisville Law School in 1865. In 
1874 he was elected to Congress as a Demo- 
crat, and was a member of the Committees on 
Private Land Claims, and on Coinage, Weights 
and Measures. 

Prox, Grorer, D. D., a venerable member 
of the Methodist Church; died at Scranton, 
Pa., May 21st, aged 79 years. He began 
preaching at the age of eighteen, and went to 
the Wyoming Valley when it was sparsely 
peopled. He was the author of several works, 
including a ‘‘ History of the Wyoming Valley.” 
In 1848 he became editor-in-chief of th 
Christian Advocate. . 

Preoxuam, Ferrx Avaustus, a well-known 
artist; died at Newport, R.I., January 81st. 

Prennoox, Rear- Admiral AtexanpER M.; 
died at Portsmouth, N. H., September 20th. 
He was born in Virginia in 1813. He entered 
the navy in 1828, became commander in 1855, 
captain in 1863, commodore in 1868; and rear- 
admiral in 1872. He took part in the Para- 
guay Expedition of 1859-60, was lighthouse- 
inspector in 1861, and joined the Mississippi 
squadron as fleet-captain in 1862, remaining 
until 1864. In 186869 he commanded the 
Franklin, flag-ship of the European squadron. 
_ Perrin, Rosuzrt P., President of the Butch- 
ers and Drovers’ National Bank, New York; 
died in Brooklyn, N. Y., April 14th, in the 
61st year of his age. 

Peters, Treopore O.; died in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., May 8th, at the age of 71 years. He 
was for many years an active member of the 
State Agricultural Society, and was its presi- 
dent in 1845. He represented Genesee County 
In the Assembly in 1852 and 1853. In 1859 


he was appointed State Assessor, and held that 


— office till 1865. a 
__ Puerrs, Purp, Deputy State Controller; 
died in Albany, N. Y. He was born in Coey- 


ee aep aa: at the commencement of the 
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War of 1812, was employed in the Quart 
master-General’s Department. In 1826 he « 
tered the Controller’s office, and, except 1 
the first two years, was Deputy-Controller 1 
the time of his death. In 1869 he retired, 
the age of 80, retaining the title and salary 
a special act of the Legislature. 

Potx, Trusten; died at St. Louis, Ap 
16th. He was born in Delaware in 18! 
graduated at Yale College in 1831, and beg 
to practise law in Missouri about 1835. | 
was elected Governor of the State in 1856; L 
soon after his inauguration, in January, 18: 
he was elected to the United States Sena 
from which he was expelled in January, 18( 
for disloyalty. 

Pops, Commodore Jonn; died at Dorchest 
Mass., January 14th, at the age of 77 years. | 
was born in Massachusetts. He was appoint 
midshipman in the navy in 1816, and ten yes 
later was raised to a lieutenancy. In 1827 a 
1828 he saw active service on the old frigs 
Constitution in the Mediterranean. He w 
on duty in different parts of the world, beca1 
a commander in 18438, and was commission 
captain in 1855 and commodore in 1862. 
1864 and 1865 he was prize commissioner 
Boston, and from 1866 to 1869 was lighthou 
inspector. 

Pray, Esenrzer H., known as the ‘We 
chester Millionaire; ” died at White Plains, 
Y., March 17th. Hewas a native of Dutch 
County, N.Y. For thirty years he was « 
gaged in the cattle-trade and provision-bu 
ness, and was a member of the New Yo 
Produce Exchange from its organization 
1861 till 1872. He was a pioneer of the We 
ern cattle-trade, and in 1850 he became 
member of the firm of Halstead, Chamberl: 
& Co., packers, now Halstead & Co. 

Quacxensusy, Dr. Joun V. P.; died in J 
bany, N. Y., June 7th. He was born in tl 
city, June 8, 1819. He graduated from W 
liams College, Mass., and in 1842 from t 
Albany Medical College. In 1852 he ¥ 
elected President of the Albany County Me 
ical College, and in 1868 of the State Medi 
Society; during the late war he held the po 
tion of Surgeon-General of the State. In 1§ 
he was elected Mayor of Albany by the Den 
crats, but after a contest in the courts his < 
ponent was installed. Dr. Quackenbush vw 
defeated for the same office in 1858. At t 
time of his death he was connected with t 
Albany City and St. Peter’s Hospitals, a 
was also Professor of Obstetrics in the Me 
cal College, 

Rawuins, J. H., a member of the Penns. 
vania House of Representatives; died at Hol 
daysburg, Pa., February 26th. = ire 
_ Reep, WitttaM Braprorp; died in New Yor 
February 18th. He was born in Philadelph 
June 30, 1806. He graduated at the Univ 
sity of Pennsylvania in 1822, where at one tir 


he was Professor of English Literature. 1 
practised law, and in 1838 was elected Atte 
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ney-General of the State. In 1857 he was ap- 
pointed minister to China, and negotiated the 
treaty ratified in 1861. In 1847 he published 
the ‘Life and Correspondence” of his grand- 
father, Joseph Reed, of Revolutionary fame. 
He also edited the posthumous works of his 
brother Henry. He published numerous his- 
torical addresses and political pamphlets, and 
a memorial of Thackeray, and was for some 
time American correspondent of the London 
Times. 

RromArpson, Rev. Marvin; died at Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., June 15th. He was born in 1788. 
In early life he joined the ministry of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. At the time of 
his death he was the oldest member of the 
New York Oonference, having joined it in 
1809. 

Ricwarpson, ex-Goyernor O. D.; died at 
Omaha, Neb., November 29th, at the age of 
81 years. 

River, James, was born at Jamaica, L. I. ; 
died there, April 29th, aged 79 years. In 
1855 he was Representative in the Legislature, 
and Senator in 1856 and 1857. He was also 
an active member of the State and County 
Temperance Societies. 

Rostyson, Wittram §., best known by his 
nom de plume of “* Warrington;” died at Mal- 
den, Mass., March 11th. He was born at Con- 
cord, Mass., December 7, 1818. He edited a 
Whig paper in that town, and, after removing 
to Lowell, wrote for the Courier and American. 
Subsequently he became connected with sev- 
eral of the Boston journals. He acted with the 
Free-Soil party; was a member of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature im 1852 and 1853, and in 
the latter year was a secretary of the Consti- 
tutional Convention. In 1862 he was chosen 
Clerk of the House of Representatives, holding 
the position eleven years. During this time 
he wrote regularly for the Springfield Repub- 
lican. He was an authority on parliamentary 
law, and in 1875 published ‘ Warrington’s 
Manual.” 

Rogers, Rev. Dr. Ferprvanp, the oldest res- 
ident presbyter in the diocese of Central New 
York; died near Norwich, N. Y., January 18th, 
at the age of 60 years. He was a native of 
New York State. He was ordained to the 
ministry of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
1837; took charge of his first parish at Browns- 
ville, where he remained until 1846, when he 
accepted a rectorship in Greene, N. Y., occu- 
pying that position until his death. He re- 
ceived the degree of Doctor of, Divinity from 
Hobart College in 1866, and was a trustee of 
the General Theological Seminary in New 
York. 

Roosrvert, Mrs. Cornetta, wife of Judge 
Roosevelt, of New York; died in Paris, Febru- 
ary 14th. Her father, Cornelius P. Van Ness, 
was, in her youth, Governor of Vermont, 
United States Senator, and minister to Spain. 


From the time of her marriage until her death’ 


1e was known at home and abroad as one of 
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the most accomplished of American ladies. 
During the war she was intensely patriotic, 
and her house was the centre of social life for 
distinguished strangers, foreign diplomats, -and 
officers, and in more than one instance was the 
Government indebted to her for information 
in regard to our foreign relations. She was 
also active in charitable undertakings, and de- 
lighted to relieve suffering and distress. 

.RutTHEerForD, General Grorer Y.; died at 
St. Helena, Cal., August 28th. He was born in 
Rutland, Vt., in 1830. He was admitted to 
the bar, and was appointed a superintendent 
of the construction of telegraph-lines in the 
Southern States. In 1861 he was appointed 
Assistant Quartermaster-General for the State 
of Illmois, and he afterward filled a similar 
position in the Government service. In 1872 
he removed to Northampton, Mass., where he 
was engaged in the manufacturing business. 

Sayre, Dr. Daviv M.; died in Newton, N. 
J., August 3d, where for forty years he had 
been a prominent physician. 

Searine, Joun A.; died at Mineola, L. I, 
May 6th. He was born at North Hempstead in 
1814. In 1848 he was elected Sheriff of Queen’s 
County. In 1853 he was a Representative in 
the Legislature, and in 1864 and 1865 was a 
Democratic Representative in Congress. 

Srars, Epwarp J., LL. D.; died in New 
York, December 7th. He was for many years 
the editor of the National Quarterly Review. 
He was also identified with many of the 
educational movements of the city of New 
York. 

SEIBERLING, JoHN; died in January. He 
was appointed postmaster at Lynnville, Le- 
high County, Pa., February, 1820, and held 
that position until his death. 

SELDEN, Samuet Len, LL. D.; died at Roch- 
ester, N. Y., September 20th. He was born 
at Lyme, Conn., October 12, 1800. When 
about twenty-five years of age he began to 
practise law in Rochester, N. Y.; was Chan- 
cery Olerk and first Judge of Common Pleas in 
Monroe County for many years, and in 1847 
he was elected Justice of the Superior Court. 
In 1856 he was elected Judge of the Court of 
Appeals, which position he resigned in 1864. 

SewarD, Major Aveustus H., eldest son of 
the late Hon. William H. Seward; died in Mon- 
trose, N. Y., September 11th. He graduated 
at West Point, received a second-lieutenancy 
in 1847, and passed through the different 
grades to the rank of major in 1861. He was 
a paymaster for many years, and received the 
brevet of colonel in the volunteers in 1865, 

SHanpiey, Epwarp J.; died in New York, 
in July. He began his political life in New 
York City while officiating as Clerk of the Ma- 
rine Court, and subsequently became an active 
supporter of William M. Tweed. In 1863 he 
was elected police-justice by the Democrats. 
He was elected a second term, but served only 
four years, when he was legislated out of 
office. In 1871 he was nominated for Register, 
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but was defeated. In 1874 he was elected an 
alderman, his term expiring in 1876. At the 
time of his death he occupied the position of 
appraiser in the Surrogate’s office. 

Suetron, Joun T., Treasurer of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad; died 
at Bridgeport, Conn., September 16th, aged 
41 years. 

Surrtey, Commodore Paur; died Novem- 
ber 24th. He was born in Kentucky, entered 
the navy in 1839, and was lieutenant at the 
outbreak of the civil war. He was stationed 
in the Pacific, became lieutenant-commander 
in 1862 and commander in 1863, and captured 
the privateers J. M. Chapman and Colon. He 
became captain in 1870. 

SHoEMAKER, Joun L., Solicitor to the United 
States Centennial Commission; died in Phila- 
delphia, December 26th. 

Sioxets, Joun Barre, a representative of 
one of the oldest families in New York; died in 
that city, March 10th. He was born in New 
York, February 1, 1798. He took part in the 
War of 1812, and was subsequently engaged in 
various mercantile pursuits. 

Smiru, Avery; died at Newark, N. J., De- 
cember 26th, in his 62d year. He was born 
at North Salem, N. Y., was for twenty years 
engaged in the wholesale grocery-trade in 
New York, and was associated with P. T. Bar- 
num in the circus and menagerie business. 

Smiru, Epwarp P.; died in June, at Accrea, 
on the west coast of Africa, where he was en- 
gaged in missionary labors. He was born in 
South Britain, Conn., in 1827. He graduated 
at Yale College in 1849, and at Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary in 1853. After the war he 
aided in establishing schools for freedmen in 
the South, and in 1871 became an Indian agent. 
He was appointed Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs in 1873, and in December, 1875, was 
chosen President of Howard University in 
Washington. 

Smiru, ex-Governor James Y.; died in 
Providence, R. I., March 26th, in the 67th 
year of his age. He had been for many 
years one of the most prominent men in 
Rhode Island, and controlled extensive manu- 
facturing enterprises, besides holding positions 
of trust in banking and other corporations. 
He was elected to the Legislature in 1843, and 
was several times reélected. He was Mayor 
of Providence, 1845-47. In 1863 he was elect- 
ed Governor by the Republicans, in 1864 was 
renominated and defeated, but in 1865 was re- 
elected with practically no opposition. 

Swett, Prof. Essnuzer L.; died at Am- 
herst, Mass., September 18th. He graduated 
from Amherst College in 1821, and was con- 
nected with that institution up to the time of 
his death. é 
__ Sparkman, James D.; died at Perth Am- 

boy, N. J., June 8d, aged 72 years. He was 
_ one of the original settlers of Williamsburgh, 
N.Y. In 1857 he became President of the 
Manufacturers’ Bank, and held that position 
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for ten years. Subsequently he became Pre 
dent of the Firemen’s Fund Insurance Co1 
pany of New York, which office he held at t 
time of his death. 

SpauLpine, Judge ArExANDER; died in Ne 
York, February 20th. During the administ1 
tion of Andrew Johnson he was Collector 
Internal Revenue in New York City. In 18 
he was elected Judge of the Marine Court, a 
in 1873 was nominated for Judge of the & 
perior Court, but was defeated. 

Sproat, Colonel Morean L., a promine 
member of the old State militia, and Str 
Commissioner of Middletown, Mass. ; died the: 
December 28th, aged 72 years. 

' StarKweatuer, Henry H.; died in Washir 
ton, D. C., January 28th. He was born 

Preston, Conn., April 29, 1826. He practis 
law in Norwich, Conn., and in 1856 w 
elected to the Legislature by the Know-Not 
ing party. For several years he was cha 
man of the State Committee of that par 
and became a member of the National I 
publican Executive Committee. In 1861 

was appointed Postmaster of Norwich, but 
1866 tendered his resignation to Preside 
Johnson, as an indication of disapproval of t 
latter’s course. In 1867 he was elected 

Congress by the Republicans, and was fe 
times reélected. 

Srarr, Cuanpier; died at Stamford, Con: 
in July. He was born at Warren, Con 
January 11, 1791. He removed to Albar 
N. Y.; in 1823 was elected a member of t 
Common Council, and in 1829 was a Rep 
sentative in the Legislature. In 1840 he w 
elected to the office of Bank Oommission 
which he held four years. In 1845 he remoy 
to Brooklyn, where he was elected Preside 
of the City Bible Society, and also of t 
Brooklyn Athenwum. He was afterward 
manager of the American Bible Society. 

Stearns, Dr. Wirtram Aveustus; died 
Amherst, Mass., June 8th. He was the son 
the Rey. Samuel Stearns, of Bedford, Mas 
and was born there in 1805. He graduated 
Harvard College in 1827, and became Preside 
of Amherst College in 1854. He was t 
author of several religious works, and was 
frequent contributor to religious periodicals. 

Srockxton, Rionarp; died at Princeton, N. 
April 4th. He was born there in 1823. 1] 
was the son of the late Commodore Richa 
F. Stockton, and grandson of Richard Stoc 
ton, one of the signers of the Declaration 
Independence. He graduated at Princeton O 
lege in 1848, and was subsequently admitt 
to the bar. He was Auditor, and afterwa 
Treasurer, of the Camden & Amboy Railro 
Company. 

Srrarron, J. WituIs, a prominent manufac 
sr of Newburg, N. Y.; died there, Mar 
17th. 
_ Tenney, Saran M. Brownson; died 
Elizabeth, N.J., October 30th. She was bo 
at Chelsea, Mass., June 7, 1839, and was t 
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nly daughter of Dr. Orestes A. Brownson, 
nd became the wife of William J. Tenney. 
she was a lady of fine literary attainments, 
md inherited much of her father’s power of 
nalysis. She was the author of ‘Marian El- 
vood, or How Girls Live” (1859); “At An- 
hor” (1865); ‘Life of Demetrius Augustine 
rallitzin, Prince and Priest” (1873). 

Tuesaup, Dr. Jurrus §.; died in Now York, 
Jotober 20th. He was born at Morristown, 
v. J., October 28, 1827. For several years ho 
vorked indefatigably in the London, Paris, and 
Jienna hospitals. In 1851 he returned to New 
York, and achieved great success in the troat- 
nent of complicated surgical cases, notably in 
ithotomy. Ile was connected at different 
imes with nearly all the hospitals in the city. 
Te was also attached to the Gatholic Orphan 
\sylum, the Foundling Asylum, St. Vincent’s 
lospital, and the Colored Home. He invented 
everal surgical instruments, and also wrote on 
urgical subjects. 

Tuomas, ex-Governor Frawnors, was killed 
yy a train at Frankville, Md., January 22d. He 
vas born in Frederick County, Md., February 
, 1799. He was admitted to the bar in 1820, 
nd was a member of the Maryland Legisla- 
ure in 1822 and 1827, and Speaker of the 
Touse in 1829. Ho was a momber of Congress 
rom 1831 to 1841 and from 1861 to 1869, 
tovernor of Maryland from 1841 to 1844, and 
,member of the State Constitutional Oonven- 
ion in 1850. During the war ho supported 
he Union cause, raised a volunteer brigade of 
,000 men, and in 1866 was a delegate to the 
,0yalists’ Convention. In 1870 he was ap- 
ointed Oollector of Internal Revenue for the 
Jumberland district, and in 1872 was appointed 
ninister to Peru. 

Titpen, Mosrs Y., elder brother of Samuel 
. Tilden; died at Lebanon Springs, N. Y., 
eptember 9th, aged 64 years. He was elected 
o the Legislature in 1869, and distinguished 
imself mainly by his persistent opposition to 
he Tweed “Ring.” He, with the codperation 
f his brother, built the Lebanon Springs Rail- 
oad, but the enterprise has not proved suc- 
essful, ; 

Toomarn, Rey. Jom, ‘the blind preacher ;” 
ied in Brooklyn, N. Y., March 18th. He was 
orn in Ireland, and came to this country fif- 
een years ago. He was connected as a mis- 
ionary with a Baptist church in Brooklyn. 
Tracy, Pareas L.; died at Batavia, N. Y., 
comber 23d. He was born in Norwich, 
mn., December 25, 1786. He graduated at 
e College in 1806, and began the practice 
aw in Batavia in 1818. In 1826 he was 
ed to Congress on the Antimasonic ticket, 
d reélected for the two succeeding terms, 
declined a reélection. In 1841 he was ap- 
inted Presiding Judge of Genesee County, 
J. Y., and continued in that office until 1846, 
he retired from professional life. 

WELL, Joun P.; died at New Milford, 
n., April 8th. He began his business ca- 
oh von. xvn—40 A 
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roer in the old Franklin House, New York, 
and in 1853 he, in company with the Ackers, 
of Albany, became proprietor of the St. Nicho- 
las Hotel, New York, with which he remained 
connected till 1868, 

TrenttoLm, Groran A,; died in Charleston, 
8. 0., Decomber 10th, aged 70 years. At the 
outbreak of the war he was a prominent mer- 
chant of Charleston, In 1864 he was appointed 
Confederate Secretary of the Treasury, and 
held that office till the fall of the Confederacy. 
He was taken prisoner by the Union troops 
and held till October, 1865, when he was par- 
doned by President Johnson. 

Turrs, Onarnes; died at Somerville, Mass., 
December 24th, aged 95. He was a liberal 
friend of education, and gave seventy acres of 
land as a site for the college which bears his 
name in Medford, Mass, 

TyLEr, General Joun, §.; died in Boston, 

Mass., January 20th, aged 80 years. Ho en- 
tered the army during the War of 1812, and 
for nearly sixty years took a great interest in 
the militia of Massachusetts, 

Tyter, Morris; died in New Haven, Oonn., 
October 31st, at the age of 70 years. THe was 
mayor of the city in 1863864, and Lieutenant- 
Governor of the State in 1871 and 1872. 

Unprerwoop, Josern RK. ; died near Bowling 
Green, Ky., August 28d. He was born in 
Goochland County, Va., October 24, 1791. THe 
was educated at the University of Kentucky, 
at Lexington, after which he studied law. In 
1813 he served as lieutenant of a volunteer 
company, and was wounded and taken prisoner 
at Dudley’s defeat. After his release he set- 
tlod at Glasgow, Ky., where he practised law 
for ten years. He was a member of the Legis- 
lature from 1816 to 1819, in 1825 and 1826, 
and was Speaker of the House in 1846. Te 
was Judge of the Court of Appeals from 1828 
to 1835, when he was elected to Congress, 
where ho served till 1848, In 1847 he was 
elected to the United States Senate, and after 
the expiration of his term of six years resumed 
the practice of his profession, He again served 
in the Legislature in 1861, and in 1864 was a 
delegate to the National Democratic Conven- 
tion in Chicago. 

Vanarta, Rev. Father Atoysrus, pastor of 
St. Joseph’s Church, Jersey City Heights ; died ’ 
January 22d, in the 54th year of his ago. He 
was born in Palermo, Sicily, and came to this 
country in 1850. 

Vanperroor, Dr. Jamns; died at Yokohama, | 
J pita! in January. He graduated at Williams 
College, Mass., and received his medical de- 
gree from the Oollege of Physicians and Sur-— 
goons of New York City. es 

Vavann, O. A. J.; died at Laconia, N. H., 
April 80th. Ile was police-justice of that 
ee and editor of the Laconia Democrat. 

© was at one time State Senator, and Judge 
of the Probate Court of Belknap County. 

Vermitye, Wasminaron R., sonior member — 
of the firm of Vermilye & Oo., bankers, Ne 


- 
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York ; died at Englewood, N.J., December 23d. 
He was born in New York in 1809. Hejoined 
the Seventh Kegiment in 1832, and was a mem- 
ber of the Veteran Association at the time of 
his death. He became captain in 1842, major 
in 1848, and colonel in 1844, and was also 
colonel of the Veteran Association. In the 
three months’ compaign of 1862 he enlisted as 
a private in the Eighth Company. He wasa 
director in various corporations, was a mem- 
ber of the Board of the American Bible Soci- 
ety, and of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions, and President of the Greenwich Sav- 
ings-Bank. ; 

Vortes, Henry M.; died at St. Joseph, Mo., 
October 30th. He was Judge of the Supreme 
Court of Missouri. 

Warren, Epwarp J.; died at Washington, 
N. C., December 10th. He was born in Ver- 
mont, December 23, 1826. In 1846 he gradu- 
ated at Dartmouth College, and was subsequent- 
ly admitted to the bar of Beaufort County, 
N.C. In 1866 he served as a member of the 
State convention, and was for several terms a 
representative in the Legislature. He was 
Judge of the Superior Court of North Carolina 
from the close of the war until 1868, and 
Speaker of the Senate in 1871-72. 

Warren, Colonel Henry J., a prominent 
ship-builder of Pownal, Me.; died August 12th. 

Wasupurn, Isrart; died at Livermore, 
Me., September Ist, nearly 92 years old. He 
was the father of ex-Goyernor Israel Wash- 
burn, of Maine, Elihu B. Washburn, minister 
to France, and ex-Governor Cadwalader O. 
Washburn, of Wisconsin. 

Warxins, General N. W.; died at Morley, 
Mo., aged 81 years. He was a half-brother 
of Henry Clay. He was considered the oldest 
practising lawyer in the United States, and 
had served in the Missouri Legislature. 

Wesster, General J. D.; died in Chicago, 
Il., March 12th. He was born at Old Hamp- 
ton, N. H., August 25, 1811. He graduated at 
Dartmouth College in 1882. In 1838 he was 
appointed a lieutenant of topographical engi- 
neers. After serving in the Mexican War he 
resigned from the army in 1854, and went into 
mercantile business in Chicago. He reéntered 
the army in 1861, and had charge of the forti- 
fications at Cairo, Ill. He became colonel of 
the First Regiment Illinois Artillery, and took 
part in the capture of Forts Henry and Donel- 
son. He had charge of all the artillery at Shi- 
loh, was made chief of staff to General Grant 
and afterward to General Sherman, and was 
brevetted a major-general of volunteers. 

_ Werr, Colonel THomas B., of the Seventh 
Cavalry, better known as General Custer’s 
regiment; died in New York, December 9th, 
aged 388 years. He graduated at the Michigan 


_ University, and on the breaking out of the 


late war served as an officer of the Third 
‘Michigan Cavalry. At the close of the war 
he accepted a commission in the regular army. 


His participation with General Custer in the 
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campaign against Sitting Bull impaired 
health, and he was ordered to take charg‘ 
the cavalry recruiting-office in New York. 

West, Captain SrepHen W.; died at Sta 
ton, 8.1, March 5th. He was born in 1 
Bedford, Mass., November 26,1794. He w 
veteran of the War of 1812, and was conne 
with the American squadron on Lake } 
During the latter part of the war he was 
carcerated in Dartmoor Prison, England. A 
the close of the war he became attache 
various merchant-yessels plying between 1} 
York and Liverpool and between New \ 
and Savannah, and about 1880 he retired f 
sea-life. During the Revolution in Sp 
Captain West had charge of an American 
sel loaded with grain for the Spanish Gov 
ment, but upon entering port he was seize 
the revolutionists, cast into prison, and | 
demned to death, but the intervention of 
English frigate, which arrived before the 1 
of the execution, saved his life. He becar 
stevedore and rigger in New York, supé¢ 
tended the launching of the Washington, tl 
years ago, and assisted in building the br 
over the Harlem River. He retired from ac 
business-life about fifteen years ago. 

Wermore, Prosper Monrcomery; die 
Great Neck, L. I., March 16th. He was | 
in Stratford, Conn., in 1798. While eng: 
for ‘several years in mercantile pursuit 
New York City, he wrote for magazines, 
published ‘“ Lexington, with Other Fug 
Poems,” in 1830. In 1882 he delivered ap 
on ‘*‘ Ambition’? before a literary societ 
New York, and in 18388 edited a volume 
poems of James Nack. He also publishe 
1847 ‘‘ Observations on the War with Mexi 
He became Regent of the University of 
State of New York in 1833, and was al 
member of the New England Society. In’ 
and 1835 he was a Representative in the § 
Legislature, and chairman of the Comm 
on Colleges and Academies. He founded 
Merchants’ Clerks’ Savings Institution, w 
member of the New York Historical Soc 
and became President of the American 
Union, a position he held until 1850. In | 
he was elected a member of the Chambe 
Commerce, in 1848 was chosen secretary, 
in 1849 was made vice-president. He 
largely instrumental in the formation of 
Union Defense Committee in 1861, and 
elected its secretary, which position he 
until the close of the war. 

Wnuatey, Witriam H.; diedin New Y 
April 7th, about 40 years of age. He car 
this country from Ireland, and became 
actor. He acted frequently in the South 
West. For about five years he held a lea 
position in the Boston Museum, and aftery 
in the Bowery Theatre, New York. He 
a favorite in such characters as Othello, 4 
beth, William Tell, and others. ’ fa 

‘Wueariry, Wi11am; died in New Y 
November 8d. He was born in that city, 
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ember 5, 1816. He first appeared on the 
tage at the Park Theatre in New York in 
826, as Albert in ‘William Tell,” and for 
everal years continued to act in juvenile parts. 
fe became favorably known in New York and 
hiladelphia for his excellent representations 
£ Doricourt in ‘‘The Beile’s Stratagem,” 
rover in ‘* Wild Oats,” Captain Absolute in 
The Rivals,” Claude Melnotte in the ‘‘ Lady 
f Lyons,” Henri de Legardere, and of many 
ther characters. He was associated in the 
aanagement of the Arch Street Theatre in 
hiladelphia from 1853 to 1861, and was 
assee of Niblo’s Garden in New York from 
865 to 1868, during which time the famous 
‘Black Orook” was first produced and had 
is long run. 

Wauertmr, Rey. Dr. Amos D.; died in Tops- 
iam, Me., June 28th, aged 72 years. He 
raduated at Williams College, Mass., in 
827. In 1835 he was ordained over the Uni- 
arian Church in Standish, and in 1839 was 
ettled over the Unitarian Society in Topsham. 
n 1867 he became Secretary of the Maine 
Yonference of Unitarian Churches. He was a 
nember of the Maine Historical Society and 
f its Standing Committee, was connected with 
sowdoin College, and received from it the de- 
ree of Doctor of Divinity in 1860. 

Wurertz, Rev. Groras, D.D.; died in Brook- 
yn, N. Y., October 6th. He was born in 
\ibany, N. Y., June 4, 1805. He graduated 
t the Lane Theological Seminary, and, after 
eing ordained as a Congregational clergyman, 
ie became professor in Oberlin (Ohio) College. 
ubsequently he was chosen Secretary of the 
\merican Missionary Association, which posi- 
ion he held nearly thirty years. 

-Witriams, A.; died in San Francisco, Jan- 
lary 20th, aged 79 years. He was formerly 
fayor of Oakland, Cal. 
- Wirttams, Joun S.; died in New York, 
Yovember 14th. He was born in New York, 
n 1814. He became engaged in the commis- 
ion-business with Stephen B. Guion, under 
he firm-name of Williams & Guion, who for 
nany years have been favorably known as the 
whers of a line of passenger-steamers be- 
ween New York and Liverpool. About 
wenty-five years ago Stephen B. Guion took 
harge of the business in Liverpool. His 
other, William H. Guion, became a member 
the firm, anfl devoted his attention to the 
ew York branch of the business. Mr. Wil- 
iams was a prominent member of the New 
fork Produce Exchange. 
~Wittrams, Witt1am; died at Buffalo, N. Y., 
ptember 10th. He was born at Bolton, 
mn., September 6, 1815, and in 1839 removed 
) Buffalo. For fifteen years he was a director 
f the Michigan Southern Railroad Company, 
nd at the time of its consolidation with the 


the Erie division of the latter. He was also 
time second vice-president of the Lake 
e & Michigan Southern Railroad Company. 


Shore Railroad Company was president 
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In 1873 he was chosen managing director of 
the Buffalo, New York & Philadelphia Railroad. 
He was a prominent Democrat, and was elected 
to the State Assembly in 1866 and 1867, and 
to Congress in 1870. 

Wuson, Joun; died in Washington, Janu- 
ary 10th, aged 68. He was Commissioner of 
the General Land-Oftice from 1852 to 1856, and 
in 1864 became Third Auditor of the Treasury, 
which position he held for several years. 

Winstow, Henry O., a well-known ship- 
owner and commission-merchant of Buffalo, 
N. Y.; died there, December 14th. 

Youne, Rev. Jonn—-H.,D. D., formerly pas- 
tor of the Congregational Church at Laconia, 
25 pee: died there, January 29th, at the age 
of 75. 

OBITUARIES, FOREIGN. Acrrenza-Pia- 
NATELLI, JoHANNA Marra, Duchess of, born in 
1783; died April 14, 1876. She was the last 
surviving daughter of Peter, the last Duke of 
Courland. In her seventeenth year she mar- 
ried the Neapolitan Duke Acerenza, of the fam- 
ily Belmonte Pignatelli, with whom she lived 
an unhappy life. She was known and beloved 
by all who knew her for her great goodness 
of heart. During her long life she counted 
among her intimate friends some of the great- 
est minds of Europe, among them Goethe, and 
Louise, Prussia’s great queen. 

AMBERLEY, JoHN, Viscount, a British states- 
man, the oldest son of Earl Russell, born De- 
cember 10, 1842; died January 10, 1876. He 
was educated at the University of Edinburgh, 
and was in Parliament for Nottingham from 
1866 to 1868, where he acted with the Liberals. 
He was married in 1864 to Catharine Louisa, 
daughter of Lord Stanley of Alderley, who 
died in 1874. He had been engaged for some 
time previous to his death upon a work en- 
titled “An Analysis of Religious Belief,” 
which was published shortly after his death, 
and created considerable excitement. As his 
publisher states, the work beyond about three- 
fifths of its first volume has not had the bene- 
fit of the author’s final correction, either as to 
thought or style. The idea of the work is to 
trace out and compare the various external 
manifestations of the religious sentiment among- 
the various races of mankind; and then to in- 
quire what common element, if any, they ex- 
hibit. After giving, in the first part, an ex- 
amination of Confucianism, Buddhism, Taoism, 
Parseeism, Mohammedanism, and Christianity, 
with short sketches of the founder of each of 
these religions, his life, work, and doctrines, 
Lord Amberley asks himself these three ques-. 
tions: 1. Are there in.the several religions of 
mankind any common elements? 2. If so, are. 
those common elements a necessary and there- 
fore permanent portion of our mental furni- 
ture? And, 8. If so, are those elements the. 
correlatives of any actual truth, or not? To, 
each of these questions Lord Amberley returns 
an affirmative reply. 

ANDLAW, Franz XAvER voy, aGerman di- 
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plomatist, born October 6, 1799; died Septem- 
ber 4, 1876. He studied law in the Universi- 
ties of Freiburg, Landshut, and Heidelberg, 
entered the service of Baden in the Foreign 
Department in 1824, was secretary of legation 
in Vienna from 1826 to 1830 and from 1832 to 
1835; went to Munich as minister resident in 
1838, to Paris in 1848, and to Vienna as ex- 
traordinary embassador in 1846, and retired 
from the service in 1856. He was the author 
of ‘ Erinnerungsblitter aus den Papieren eines 
Diplomaten ” (1857), ‘‘Mein Tagebuch, 1811- 
61” (2 vols., 1862), ‘‘ Die Frauen in der Ge- 
schichte ” (2 vols., 1861), and ‘‘ Die Byzanti- 
nischen Kaiser, ihre Palast- und Familienge- 
schichten ”” (1868). 

Anprassy, Ererxa, Countess, born in 1800; 
died November 10, 1876. She was the mother 
of Count Julius Andrassy, the celebrated Aus- 
trian statesman. ; 

Aneeiy, Nits Peter, a Swedish naturalist ; 
died February 13, 1876. He was the superin- 
tendent of the paleontological collections in 
the Royal Swedish Museum, and the author of 
numerous works on paleontology. 

APFALTERN, Iwan, Freiherr APFALTER Von, 
an Austrian peer and jurist, born in 1803; died 
July 17, 1876. He was a life-member of the 
Austrian Herrenhaus, and substitute of the 
President of the Imperial Court, and had been 
President of the Senate of the Supreme 
Court. 

Apponyt, Ruporr, Count, an Austrian di- 
plomatist, born in 1812; died June 2, 1876. 
He was successively secretary of legation in 
Paris, envoy extraordinary in Turin, Munich, 
and London, and embassador in London. In 
1872 he was appointed embassador, which 
position he resigned a short time before his 
death. He was a Privy Councilor, Imperial 
Chamberlain, and Knight of the Golden Fleece. 

Arputranot, WitrtaM, a British general, 
born in 1786; died December, 1876. He was 
ason of the seventh Viscount of Arbuthnot, 
entered the army in 1804, was present at the 
passage of the Douro, and the battles of Opor- 
to, Talavera, and Busaco.. He retired on full 
pay as lieutenant-colonel. At the time of his 
death he was a Deputy-Lieutenant of Kincar- 
dineshire. 

AroniBatp, Sir Tuomas Drioxson, a British 
jurist, born in 1817; died in London, October 
18, 1876. He was educated in Nova Scotia, 
where his father held an office. He was called 
to the bar at the Middle Temple in 1852, hav- 
ing for some years previously practised as a 
special pleader. He first joined the Northern, 
but shortly.after changed to the Home Circuit, 
of which he remained a member until the date 
of his appointment to a judgeship in the Court 

_ of Queen’s Bench in November, 1872. In 
February, 1875, on a vacancy occurring in the 
Court of Common Pleas, he was, at his own 
request, transferred from the -Queen’s Bench 
to. that court. He held the appointment of 
Counsel to the Treasury from 1868 to 1872, 


_was appointed professor in the gymnasiur 
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and in that post, as well as in the offic 
judge, he succeeded Sir James Hannen. 

Aroonattr- Visconti, Marquis, an Italian 
ographer, born in 1840; died February 
1876. He had contributed much to the 
motion of the study of geography in Italy. 
was the last of his family. 

ARDMILLAN, JAMES OrawFurD, Lord, a | 
ish lawyer, born in 1805; died in Septem 
1876, He was called to the bar in Scotlan 
1829, and was Solicitor-General for Scot 
from 1858 to 1855. 

Armiragcsn, Sir Exxanan; died Nover 
26th. He had held the offices of Mayo 
Manchester, and High-Sheriff of Lancas| 
where he was one of the leaders of the 
eral party. 

Arnpt, Harrmurn, the son of the Ger 
poet Ernst Moritz Arndt, born March 26, 1: 
died March 26, 1876. lle showed in e 
years a decided taste for farming, and in | 
emigrated to the United States, where, « 
living for a time in Texas and Florida 
finally settled in Wyandotte County, Kans 

Baeration-Movonransky, Prince, a | 
sian nobleman; died January 29, 1876. 
was the representative of a noble family, 
members of which have been conspicuou 
the armies and cabinets of Russia. 

Baxer, THomas, a British naval officer, I 
in 1807; died October 10, 1876. He had] 
many years in the service, and had held 
office of Chief Inspector of Machinery at C 
ham Dock-Yard. He retired from the ser 
on July 6, 1869. On June 2, 1869, he 
created a O. B. He was also a Knight of 
Legion of Honor, and of the fifth class of 
Turkish order of the Medjidie. 

Barpstry, Sir James Lennox, a British 1 
sician, born in 1801; died July 10,1876. 1] 
ing graduated M. D. at Edinburgh, he set 
at Manchester, where he became consul 
physician to the Manchester Infirmary. 
was a Fellow of the Royal College of Pl 
cians of London. At the time of his d 
he held the offices of deputy-lieutenant 
magistrate for Lancashire. He was the au 
of “Hospital Facts and Observations,” 
had contributed several articles to the ‘* O} 
pedia of Practical Medicine.” 

Barrow, Sir Grorex, a British bare 
born in London, October 22, 1806; died | 
ruary 27, 1876. He was educated at the O 
terhouse, and was appointed assistant hy 
clerk in the Colonial Office in 1825. He 
promoted to be assistant clerk in 1836, se 
clerk in 1843, and chief clerk in 1870. He 
appointed registrar and secretary of the o 
of St. Michael and St. George on the re 
struction of the order in 1869. He succes 
to the baronetage on the death of his fath« 
1848, and was created a O. M. G. in 1874. 

Baumstarx, Anton, a German philolo 
born April 14, 1800; died March 28, 1 
He studied in the University of Heidell 
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Freiburg in 1823, and. in 1886 Professor of 
lassical Philology in tho University of Frei- 
ourg, in which position he remained up to his 
leath. THe was the author of the following 
works: “ Prolegomena in Orationem Demos- 
shenis adyersus Phormionem” (1826),  Tn- 
lices attici, oder Anleitung zur richtigen Mes- 
ung und Aussprache der griechischen Penulti- 
na” (1833), “Julius Oiisars Worke  in’s 
Deutsche tibersetzi” (third edition, 1854), 
‘Die Bliiten der griechischen Dichtkunst, in 
leutscher Nachbildung” (6 vols., 1840-41), 
ind his last and most important work, ‘' Ur- 
leutsche Staatsalterthtimer, in sechs Bichorn, 
mur schtitzenden Erliuterung der Germania 
les Tacitus’? (1878). Ile also contributed a 
vumber of papers to various journals, 

Bunto, Rear-Admiral, a French naval offi- 
yer; died at St. Thomas, W. 1., June 9, 1876, 
vhile on his way to Philadelphia. THe was a 
listinguished officer, and had soon considerable 
ervice, 

Brrvetrh, Jomann Baptiste, a Gorman 
yainter, born in Mayence, in 1811; was 
lrowned in the Isar in July, 1876, Ie studied 
n Disseldorf, where ho furnished some ex- 
ellent paintings. Among his best works aro: 
*Nimrod,” in 1847; two large religious paint» 
ngs, in 1854; the ‘Four Seasons,” in 1861 ; 
ind Arion” and “ Hagen with the Water- 
Nymphs,” in 1867, 

Brrusrorp, Marcus, a British officer, born 
n 1818; died March 12, 1876. To served in 
he militia of Canada with tho rank of general, 
nd at the time of his death was colonel of 
he Seventh Surrey Rifle Volunteors. In 1870 
10 was elected to Parliament, being returned 
very es ily year. 

Beremany, Kart, a German-American mu- 
ician, born in 1821; died August 10, 1876. 
Taving taken part in the revolutionary movo- 
nents of 1848 in Vienna, he fled to New York, 
vhere in 1849 he assumed the direction of the 
inging society Germania, Soon after, togeth- 
r with Theodor Kisfeld, he became the di- 
ector of the Philharmonio concerts, and be- 
oe sole director after the return of Kisfeld 
o Germany. Ho was also the director of tho 
inging society Arion. 

- Berrrnt, Manet, a French pianist and com- 
oser, born October 18, 1798; died in Oo- 
ber, 1876. At an carly age he showed con- 
iderable talent, and, when twelve years old, 
ade a professional trip with his father through 
Hand, Belgium, and Germany, and then 
voted himself assiduously to the study of 
» theory of music, He was particularly well 
wn by his excellent études, the “ Ntudes 
otéristiques,” “ Oaprices-Etudes,” “ Ktudes 
and others. Tlis larger works 
tots, sonatas, ete.) are well writ- 
deficient in originality. 
om, a German novelist; died 
1876. Te had lived for some time 
n with Gottfried Kinkel and Ferdi- 


oh 
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srath, Ui ——- a political refugee. 
i a “—_ : ~*~ 2@ 5 a 


Tle was 


He wrote a large number of novels, mostly do- 
soriptive of Sooteh and English lite, 

Binpt, Archbishop, an Italian prelate, born 
September 29, 1819; died June 28, L876, Io 
was croated Archbishop of Siena in 1871, 

Binpstr, Hawnrron Ervea, a German schol- 
ar, born May 22, 1808; died November 26, 
1876. After having attained the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy, he beaame soorotary of 


the University Library, and aftorward librarian 


in the University of Halle, Ile edited the six. 
toonth yolume of the “ Corpus Reformatorum,” 
containing the works of Philip Melanohthon, a 
critical edition of Lither’s translation of the 
Bible, and “Abhandlungen zur allyemeinen 
vorgloichenden Sprachlehre” (1888), 

Bona, Marquis, an [talian statesman; died 
February 2, 1876. Hoe was Minister of Publio 
Works in the cabinet of Count Cavour, in 
which position he took a great part in the 
oroation of the first network of railways in 
Piodmont, as woll as in the great undertaking 
of cutting a tunnel through Mont Cenis, In 
his positions as director of the state railways, 
and of the Southern Company, ho displayed 
groat administrative ability, 

Bonapartn, Constanon, Princess, born 
January 80, 1828; died in the convent of the 
Sacred Ieart, in Villa Sonite, Rome, September 
4, 1876. Sho was the daughter of Lucien, 
Prinoe of Oanino, the brother of Napoleon T,, 
and his second wifo Alexandrine Laurence de 
Bloschamp. 

Bonneroy-Stnoun, Apri, a French seni- 
tor, born in 1821; died in December, 1876, He 
was a nephow by marriage of Mer. Sibour, late 
Archbishop of Paris, In 1876 he was cloeted 
to the Senate from the department of Gard, as 
a Ropublican, and joined the Loft Centro, Toe 
was also vice-president of the departmental 
council of Gard, and maire of the canton of 
Pont-Saint-Wsprit, 

Boorn, Sir Ronmer Gorn, M, P,, born Ate . 
gust 25, 1805; died Decomber 22, 1876, Ho 
was educated at Westminster School, and at 
Queen's College, Cambridge, where he gradu: 
ated M, A, in 1826, and was subsequently ad- 
mitted ad eundem at Dublin, Tle was first. 
returned as a Conservative momber for the r 
county Sligo in 1850, and since then every 
suceoeding year, Ilo was also deputy-lieu- , 
tenant and magistrate for the same county. 

Bounr, Swivron, a British businessman; 
died July 8, 1876, Tle was one of the founders 
of the Liverpool and London and of the Globe — 
Tnsurance Companies, Of the latter company 
ho had been the manager for thirty-five yours, 

Boyn, Paroy, a British author; died in Lone | 
don, January 1, 1876, Tle had at one time | 
onjoyed considerable popularity, and had been 
an intimate friend of Dickens and Thackeray, 

Bravarp, Joan Proven, a French prelate, 
born February 20, 1811; died in August, 1876, | 
dinted Bishop of Coutances 


1862, In his theological views he aym 
with the Gallican party, and hos ald t¢ 
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refused to promulgate the decrees of the Vati- 
can Council. 

Bristow, Epmunp, a British painter, born 
in 1786; died February 12,1876. He excelled 
in animal groups and landscapes. 

Brown, WitirAm, the uncle of the Earl of 
Kenmare, born in 1791; died August 4, 1876. 
He had served with distinction in the wars 
with Napoleon, and had been for several years 
a Liberal M. P. for Kerry. 

Bupritzk1, Ruporr Orro yon, a Prussian 
general, born October 17, 1812; died February 
15, 1872. In the war with France in 1870-71 
he was commander of the Second Infantry 
Division of the Guards. 

Bunsen, Franoxns, Baroness, the wife of 
Christian Karl Josias Bunsen, the eminent 
German scholar, born March 4, 1791; died 
April 28, 1876. She was a daughter of Ben- 
jamin Waddington, an English gentleman, 
and belonged to the same family as William 
Henry Waddington, the French Minister of 
Education. She was distinguished alike for 
her true piety, her kindness of heart, and her 
high intellectual culture. She published a 
biography of her husband, under the title of 
‘Frances Baroness Bunsen, a Memoir of Bar- 
on Bunsen, drawn chiefly from Family Papers” 
(2 vols., London, 1868), which, with the aid of 
Prof. Nippold of Bern, she also published in 
German (Leipsic, 1868-71). 

Burpaon, Ernst, a German physiologist, 

‘born February 25, 1801; died October 10, 
1876. He studied in Kénigsberg, where he 
afterward became Professor of Anatomy. Un- 
der the title of ‘“‘ Anthropologie fiir das gebil- 
dete Publikum” (2 vols., 1846-’47), he pub- 
lished the second and completely-changed edi- 
tion of his father’s celebrated work, ‘‘ Der 
Mensch nach den verschiedenen Seiten seiner 
Natur.” 

Burnett, Sir James Horn, Bart., born 
June 21, 1801; died in September, 1876. He 
succeeded his brother as tenth baronet in 1856, 
and at the time of his death was Lord-Lieuten- 
ant of Kincardineshire. 

Burns, Rev. Japnz, an eminent Baptist 

: minister, born in 1805; died January 28, 1876. 

He was educated at Chester and at Oldham 

‘i Grammar-School. At an early age he joined 

the Methodist New Connection, became min- 

ister of the United Ohristian Church at Perth 

in 1830, and in 1835 went to London to ac- 

aA cept a call to the pulpit of the General Baptist 

congregation assembling at New Church Street, 

which rapidly increased in membership under 

his charge. He was one of the earliest members 

of the Evangelical Alliance, and took his place 

in the first conferences held in Liverpool, 

London, Edinburgh, and Birmingham. In 1847 

he was appointed by the Annual Association 

_ of General Baptists one of the deputation to 

the ‘Triennial Conference of the Free=Will Bap- 

os . the United States. He was the author 
ve 


{ a large number of works, among which are: 
Marriage Gift-Book,” “Life of Mrs, Fletch- 
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er,” “Tracts and Small Treatises on Bapti 
“The Pulpit Cyclopedia,” “* Hints to Chu 
Members,” and ‘A Few Words to Relig 
Inquirers.” He had also been for some ~ 
the editor of the Temperance Journal anc 
Preacher's Magazine. 

Burrows, Sir Jonn Corpy, an En; 
physician, was born in Ipswich in 1815; 
March 25, 1876. He received his me 
education at Guy’s and St. Thomas’s Hospi 
became a member of the College of Surg 
in 1836, and was elected a Fellow in 1852. 
practised for many years as a surgeol 
Brighton, of which city he was elected m 
three times, the last time in 1871. He 
knighted in 1878, and was a Fellow of 
Geographical, Zodlogical, and other learne: 
cieties. 

Burton, J. Ryper, Admiral, a British x 
officer; died in August, 1876. He enterec 
navy in 1806, received a ball in his left 
at Oastro, Spain, in 1812, which was n 
removed, and afterward distinguished hin 
before Algiers. He was a knight of the O 
of Guelphs of Hanover. 

Cammarora, Firipro, an Italian ecclesia 
born November 23, 1809; died March 1, 1 
In 1854 he was appointed Archbishop of G: 

Carortng, Duchess of Mecklenburg-Stre 
born January 10, 1821; died June 10, 1 
She was married in 1841 to the Crown-Pri 
afterward King Frederick VII. of Denr 
from whom she was divorced in 1846. 

Caron, Hon. Rent Epwarp, a Cana 
statesman; died December 18, 1876. At 
time of his death he was Lieutenant-Gove 
of the Province of Quebec. 

Cfizaunr, Ernest, a French engineer 
politician, born in 1830; died June 21, 1 
He was appointed Engineer of Bridges 
Highways in.1851, upon leaving the Polyt 
nic School. In November, 1870, he left Pas 
a balloon with a mission from General Tr 
for the delegation in Tours. Jn 1871 he 
elected to the National Assembly for the 
partment of Hautes-Alpes, and in 1876 fox 
same department to the Legislative Assen 

Cuesney, Colonel Cartes, a British 
cer; died March 19, 1876. He was the au 
of the ‘Conquest of England in 1875, anc 
Battle of Dorking; or, Reminiscences 
Volunteer,” which was published immedi: 
after the Franco-German War, and was int 
ed to alarm the public mind in England ags 
the rapid growth of Germany, It had al 
sale, and caused considerable excitement | 
time. " alt 

Curpers, Rosprrr Cassar, an En 
scholar, born 1888; died July 25, 1876. 
was Professor of Pali and Buddhist Litera 
in University College of London, and was 
sidered a high authority on everything rele 
to the Paligee 4tis7: Taran! 
 Onerstm, Samven Torrrey, a British ge 

al; died in October, 1876. He pete 


out the Burmese War of 185253, and 
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services at the capture of Prome received the 
special thanks of the Governor-General of In- 
dia in council. He was actively employed in 
the Indian campaign of 1858-59. In the lat- 
ter part of the campaign in Oude in 1858 he 
was wounded, and had a horse shot under him, 
He was made a companion of the Order of the 
Bath for his services during the mutiny. His 
commission as ensign bore date January 22, 
1836; lieutenant, July 13, 1838; captain, Au- 
gust 28, 1845; major, October 31, 1852; lieu- 
fenant-colonel, December 9, 1853; colonel, 
November 28, 1854; major-general, March 6, 
1868; and lieutenant-general, May, 1876. 

CLANRICARDE, Harriet, Marchioness of, born 
April 13, 1804; died January 8, 1876. She 
was the only daughter of George Canning, the 
eminent statesman, and sister of Earl Can- 
ning, a former Viceroy of India. She was mar- 
ried to Ulick John, late Marquis of Clanricarde, 
by whom she leaves one son, Hubert, Mar- 
quis of Olanricarde, who inherited the prop- 
erty of his uncle, Lord Canning, and four 
daughters. Her eldest son, Lord Dunkellin, 
died in 1867. 

CrarK, THomas, a British artist; died Oc- 
tober 7, 1876. In the course of his school- 
days he was unfortunate enough to sustain an 
injury to the shoulder, the effects of which crip- 
pled him through life. Having early resolved 
to become a painter, he pursued the necessary 
studies in Edinburgh, and in his twentieth year 
began to exhibit. He was known as an assid- 
uous cultivator of landscape-art, whose works 
were never missed from the annual exhibitions 
of the Royal Scottish Academy, and whose 
efforts were recognized by that body in his 
election as an associate in November, 1865. 
He painted both in water-colors and in oil. 

Consoxatt, Ferprxanp, Count, an Austrian 
peer, born January a 1833 ; died May 3, 1876. 
He was Commissioner of Delegation in Ve- 
netia up to the cession of this province to 
Italy. In 1867 he was created a life-member 
of the Herrenhaus, and in 1873 was elected 
Mayor of Trent. 

ConyNGHAM, JANE, Mirchiohesa of, born 
in 1798; died February 4, 1876. She was the 
second | daughter of Field-Marshal Henry Wil- 
liam, first Marquis of Anglesea, by his first wife, 
Lady Caroline Elizabeth Villiers, third daugh- 
ter of George, fourth Earl of Jersey. She was 
married in 1824 to the present Marquis of 
Oonyngham, by whom she had two sons and 
four daughters, all of whom survive her. 

- Davinis, Henrmerra, a German writer on 
the art of cooking, born in 1801; died April 
, 1876. She wrote, among other works, a 
’Kochbuch” (twentieth edition, 1875), iittcl 

ed great celebrity, “ Beruf der J ungfrau” 
tion, 1876), and “Die Hausfrau” 
ition, 1876). 

Dav, a British physician, born 
died January 12, 1876. He was In- 


“Hospitals and Fleets, and 
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Denzin, Kart Frieprica yor, a German 

ce pee born October 16, 1800; died July 

19, 1876. He had been a member of different 
legislative bodies for nearly forty years. From 
1838 to 1864 he was a member of the Provin- 
cial Diet of Pomerania, and in consequence 
took part in the united Diets of 1847 and 1848, 
He was a member of the Upper House of Prus- 
sia from 1848 to 1853, and, having been elected 
to the Second Chamber in 1853, he formed a 
conservative faction with Prince Hohenlohe 
Ingelfingen, which existed up to 1858. He was 
a member of the North-German and afterward 
of the German Reichstag, ever since the crea- 
tion of the empire. He was knighted by King 
William in 1861. 

Droxson, Jonn Bourmaster, a British naval 
officer, born in 1815; died February 11, 1876. 

He held the rank of rear-admiral. 

Drerinerr, Franz Xaver, a German Oath- 

olic theologian, born August 22, 1811; died 
September 8, 1876. He was ordained as priest 
in 1835, and appointed Professor of Homiletics 
in the Seminary of Freiburg in the same year. 
In 1843 he received a call as professor to Bonn, 
where he afterward also became university 
preacher, and, director of the homiletic-cate- 
chetical seminary, founded in 1871. Although 
at first opposed to the doctrine of Papal Infal- 
libility, he did not join the Old Catholics, but 
resigned all his positions in Bonn, and retired 
to a small country parish in Hohenzollern- 
Hechingen. His principal works are: ‘Sys- 
tem der géttlichen Thaten des Christenthums” 
(1841; second edition, 1857), and “ Lehrbuch 
der katholischen Dogmatik” (1847; fifth edi- 
tion, 1865). 

Dox NoVAN, Mronarr, an Irish chemist; died 
in April, 1876. He was considered an admira- 
ble chemist and physicist. THe wrote two sys- 
tematic treatises for ‘‘ Lardner’s Cyclopedia ” 
on “‘ Domestic Economy,” and a “‘ Treatise on 
Chemistry.” He also contributed a large num- 
ber of monographs on various subjects to the 
“Transactions” of the Royal Society, and of 
the Royal Irish Academy, of which he was a 
member. 

Dreser, Hermricn, a German painter, born 
January 9, 1822; died August 8, 1876. He 
spent considerable time in Florence, and ex- 
celled in landscape-painting. Among ‘his finest 
pictures is a harvest-scene in the East. 

Dumpreck, Sir Davin, a British physician, » 
born in 1805; died J anuary 24, 1876. He was 
Inspector - General of Hospitals, and was 
knighted in 1871. 

Dupuis, Sir Joun, a British general, born in 
1800; died the latter part of November, 1876. 
Ho was twice in command of the entire artil- 
lery before Sebastopol, and distinguished him- 
self in different battles in the Crimea. 

Duson, ALEXANDER VoN, a German states- 
man, born January 27, 1789 ; died October 27, — 
1876. In 1815 he became "secretary in the 
Ministry of Finance in Baden; was ¢ 
ieee to 1825 in the Ministry of 
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Affair?; was appointed chargé d@ affaires and 
afterward embassador to Switzerland ; in 1834 
embassador in Munich; in 1838 embassador to 
the Bundestag in Frankfort; and in 1840 ex- 
traordinary embassador to Belgium. In 1843 
he took charge of the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, was forced to resign with his colleagues 
after the revolution of May, 1849, but was 
elected to the Second Chamber in 1850, and by 
this body a member of the Parliament of Er- 
furt. In 1851 he was compelled to resign his 
position on account of his health, and devoted 
himself from that time exclusively to literary 
labors. ; 

Eantg, Joun, D. D., LL. D., a Presbyterian 
minister, born about 1813; died June 3, 1876. 
He was educated at the University of Glasgow. 
Having joined the United Presbyterians, he 
was for many years pastor of a church in 
Glasgow, and Professor of Biblical History in 
the Divinity Hall of his church. He was a 
member of the Bible Revision Committee, and 
was the author of a “Bible Cyclopedia,” 
“ Commentaries” on the Greek text of several 
of St. Paul’s Epistles, and a ‘‘ Life of Dr. Kit- 
to.” He also contributed a number of articles 
to the Journal of Sacred Literature, the North 
British Review, and other journals. 

Exseruarp, Marais, Bishop of Treves, born 
November 1, 1815; died May 30, 1876. He 
was ordained as a priest in 1839, was appoint- 
ed Suffragan Bishop of Treves in 1862, and in 
1867 was elected bishop. In 1874 he was one 
of those Prussian bishops who refused to obey 
the Government, and in consequence was sen- 
tenced to pay a fine; and as he refused to pay 
it, he was imprisoned up to the end of the 
year. 

Epeert, Harry Epmunp, a British admiral, 
born in 1810; died February 4, 1876. He was 
the son of Rear-Admiral Edgell, received his 
education at the Royal Naval College, and em- 
barked in 1823 as a volunteer. After serving 
for nearly three years as midshipman and mate 
on different stations, he was promoted to the 
rank of lieutenant in 1828. As such he dis- 
tinguished himself in China, and in 1834 as- 

: sisted in forcing the passage of the Boca Tigris. 
; He subsequently commanded the Siren, on the 
. Mediterranean station. He had received the 
thanks of the trustees of the British Museum 
for removing the sculptured remains of the 
tomb of Mausolus, now named the Canning 
Marbles, from the Castle of Boodroom in Asia 
Minor. He became rear-admiral (on the re- 
tired list) in 1864, and vice-admiral in 1871. 
He had been a Companion of the Order of 
Bath since 1859, and had been in receipt of a 

_ Greenwich Hospital pension since 1866. 
__ Epwarps, Sir Bryan, a British . lawyer, 
born in 1799; died July 6, 1876. He had 
been Chief-Justice of Jamaica, and was knight- 

ed in 1859. i 
muwatp, Kart Epvarp, a Russian nat- 
t, born July 4, 1795; died in November, 
. He studied medicine and natural his- 
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tory inthe Universities of Berlin and Vier 
was appointed lecturer in the University 
Dorpat in 1821, Professor of Zoélogy and ) 
wifery in the University of Kazan in 1823 
1838 Professor of Mineralogy and Zodlog} 
St. Petersburg, Professor of Paleontology in 
Mining Institute in St. Petersburg, and reti 
into private life in 1851. He _undert 
extensive explorations to the Caspian § 
the Caucasus, through Southern Europe, | 
through Sweden, Norway, Esthonia, and J 
land. He was the author of numerous wo: 
the most important of which are: “ / 
Geographie des Kaspischen Meers, des K 
kasus und des siidlichen Russland” (18 
‘“Fauna Caspio-Caucasica” (1841); ‘‘] 
trige zur Infusorienkunde Russlands”’ (184 
“Die Urwelt Russlands *”’ (1840-47); in I 
sian, ‘‘ Paleontology of Russia” (1851), “ 
theea Rossica” (2 vols., 1852-68); ‘Ana 
ten aus der Palaiontologie und Zoologie R 
lands” (1872), and ‘‘Geognostisch-palion 
logische Bemerkungen iiber die Halbinsel N 
gischlak und die Aleutischen Inseln” (1875 

Exmann, Gustav, a Swedish manufactu 
born in 1804; died May 2, 1876. He ws 
member of the First Chamber of the Swec 
Riksdag, a member of the Academy of | 
ences and of the Agricultural Academy 
Stockholm. 

Ericusen, ALEXANDER LEOPOLD Von, a ¢ 
man general, born about 1787; died Februar 
1876. He entered the service of Brunswicl 
1801; fought at Jena and Auerstidt, and y 
Wellington in Spain, and at the time of 
death held the rank of lieutenant-general 
the retired list. 

Esmonpg, Sir Jonn, M. P., born in 18 
died December 10, 1876. He was educate 
Trinity College, Dublin, and was called to 
Irish bar in 1850. He represented Waterf 
County in the Liberal interest since 1852, 
in June and July, 1866, was a Junior Lord 
the Treasury. He succeeded his uncle, 
Thomas Esmonde, as tenth baronet, in 1f 
He was a deputy-lieutenant for the count; 
Wexford, lieutenant-colonel and honorary. 
onel of the Waterford militia, and a mem 
of the Royal Irish Academy. 

Estcourt, Tuomas Henry Surron Sot 
RON, an English statesman, born in 1801; « 
January 6, 1876. He was educated at Harr 
and at Oriel College, Oxford; was in Par 
ment for Marlborough from 1829 to 18382, 
Devizes from 1885 to 1844, and for North W 
from 1844 to 1865. In 185859 he was Pr 
dent of the Poor-Law, Board, and for a sl 
time in 1859 Secretary of State for the H« 
Department. He was also justice of the pe 
and deputy-lieutenant for Wilts and Glouces 

Farxe, Jowannes Frireprich Gorrries 
German historian, born April 10, 1828; ¢ 
March 2, 1876. He was appointed first se 


tary in the Germanic Museum in Dresden 


1856 ; in 1862 secretary, and in 1864 recor¢ 
of the State Archives in Dresden. In 1856 
. w 
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edited, together with J. Miller, the Zeitschrift 
Siw deutsche Kulturgeschichte, which, however, 
existed only four years. He was the author 
of “Geschichte des deutschen Handels” (2 
vols., 1859-’60), ‘‘ Die Hansa als deutsche See- 
und Handelsmacht”’ (1862), ‘Geschichte des 
Kurfiirsten August von Sachsen” (1868), and 
““ Geschichte des deutschen Zollwesens ” (1869). 

Fawxes, Oaptain Hawxsworru, a British 
naval officer, born in 1836; died July 17, 1876. 
He entered the navy in 1849, was promoted to 
lieutenant in 1857, served in the Naval Brigade 
during the Indian mutiny, and on the China 
station from 1859 to 1862, being several times 
reported for his conduct before the enemy. 
He was appointed commander in 1863, and as 
such was employed on the southeast coast of 
America, where, in 1870, he was promoted to 
captain, and received the thanks of the British 
minister for his services up the river Para- 
guay. He was awarded the Kaffre, Baltic, 
Indian-mutiny, and China medals, with clasps 
for the Taku forts. 

Frmp, Epwarp, an English prelate, born in 
1801; died June 8, 1876. He studied at Rugby 
and Queen’s College, Oxford, where he gained 
a Michel fellowship, was appointed public ex- 
aminer in 1827, and was consecrated Bishop 
of Newfoundland in 1844, : 

Fisner, Sir Jonn Wittram, a British sur- 
geon, born in 1787; died March 22,1876. He 
was for some time chief-surgeon to the Metro- 
politan Police of London, and was knighted 
in 1858.. 

Frirtsoner, Kart Moritz, a German scholar 

and teacher, born February 24, 1809; died 
July 5, 1876. He studied in the Universities 
of Halle, Berlin, and Leipsic, received an ap- 
pointment in the Padagogium in Halle in 1832, 
in the gymnasium in Cleves in 1839, in the 
Friedrichsgymnasium in Berlin in 1857, and 
was pensioned in 1870. He contributed a num- 
ber of articles to the Hallische Jahrbiicher far 
Wissenschaft und Kunst. 
_ Froupyer, Sir Samuet, Bart., born January 
81, 1800; died March 12, 1876. He succeeded 
his father in 1833, and, dying unmarried, is suc- 
ceeded by his cousin, Rey. John Henry Flud- 
yer, born 1803. 

Forsus, Davin, an English geologist, born 
1828; died November 9, 1876. He had trav- 
eled in different parts of the world, and was 
the author of the semi-annual reports on the 
iron and steel production of the world. He 

did not publish any books, but contributed 
“numerous articles to the j jour nals of the socie- 
ties to which he belonged. Among them are 


Bolivia,” and an essay on the “ Rocks of 
Southern Norway.” 

_ Forster, Sir Grores, Bart., born March 21, 
1796; died April 4, 1876. He succeeded his 
father in 1843, was M. P. for County Mona- 
ghan from 1852 to 1865, and at the time of 
death was a deputy-lieutenant for Mona- 
, and justice of the peace for Monaghan, 


ticles on the ‘*‘ Geology of Peru and Southern ° 
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Meath, and Louth. He is succeeded by his 
son, Colonel Thomas Oriel, born in 1824. 

Fouuts, Sir Henry, Bart., a British clergy- 

man, born in 1800; died October 7, 1876. He 
succeeded to the baronetey on the death of his 
eldest brother in 1845. He was appointed 
Rector of Great Brickhill, Bucks, in 1834, and 
to the prebendal stall of Welton, Westhall. 
As he died unmarried, the baronetcy devolves 
upon his cousin, Mr. John Robinson Foulis, 
born in 1797. 

Franors, Sir Pump, a British lawyer, born 
in 1822; died August 9, 1876. He was called 
to the bar at the Middle Temple in 1845, and at 
the time of his death was consul-general and 
Judge of the Supreme Consular Court of the 
Levant at Constantinople. He was knighted 
in 1868. 

Freperiok Witrram, Prince of Hesse, born 
April 24, 1790; died October 25, 1876. He 
had served in the Prussian army in the wars 
against Napoleon, and had been governor of 
the Federal fortress Luxemburg, which posi- 
tion he resigned in 1846. He was an uncle of 
Landgrave Frederick, the present head of the 
older (electoral) line of Hesse. 

Frepro, Count ALExAnprER, a Polish author, 
born in 1798; died July 16, 1876. He was 
the author of a number of plays, which were 
well received, and were translated into many 
other languages. One of his most popular 
productions was ‘ Ladies and Hussars.” 

Frementin, Evebne, a French painter, 
born 1820; died August 27, 1876. He ex- 
celled in Algerian landscapes and battle-tfields. 

Frotsoner, Kart Heryricn, a German 
scholar and teacher, born May 6, 1796; died 
April 9, 1876. He studied at the University 
of Leipsic, was rector.of the: gymnasium in 
Schneeberg from 1818 to 1820, became lecturer 
at the University of Leipsic in 1826, and ordi- 
nary professor in 1828, went to Annaberg as 
rector of the gymnasium, and from 1843 to 
1865 was rector of the gymnasium in Freiburg. 
He published several of the classics. 

GauureRA, Duke of, Marchese RAFFAELE DE 
Ferraris, an Italian nobleman, born in 1803; 
died November 23, 1876. He was a senator 
of Italy, and was well known for the large 
sums he spent for charitable purposes. 

GaLwAy, Grorcr Epwarp AruNpDEL MoncK- 
TON, sixth Viscount, born March 1, 1805; died 
February 7, 1876. He had been in Parliament 
for East Retford since 1847, was a lord-in- 


waiting to the Queen in 1852, and was a dep- 


uty-lieutenant and justice of the peace for 
Nottinghamshire. He succeeded his father in 
1834, and in 1838 married his cousin, Henri- 
etta "Eliza, only daughter of Robert Pember- 
ton Milnes. 

Gamonp, THomé pr, a French engineer ; 
died February 11, 1876. He was the first to 
put forward in any practical shape the scheme 
for the submarine tunnel between England 


and France, and devoted thirty years of his 


life to peppegate his ideas. ‘ v4 


ot 
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Gare, Josern, a British admiral, born in 
1793; died March 20, 1876. He entered the 
navy in 1803, and took part in the battle of 
Trafalgar. 

Getpart, Rev. James Wiiiram, LL. D., an 
English’ scholar, born 1785; died February 
16, 1876. He had been Regius Professor of 
Civil Law in Cambridge University from 1813 
to 1847. 

Grorce, Duke of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, born 
January 11,1824; died June 20, 1876. He was 
a brother of the ruling grand-duke, and was 
a general of artillery and adjutant-general of 
the Russian army. : 

Guittany, Franz, a German scholar, born 
in 1806; died June 26, 1876, He was the 
author of a number of historical works, among 
them ‘‘Geschichte des Seefahrers Martin Be- 
haim” (1858); ‘Europiische Chronik von 
1492 bis in die neueste Zeit ;” and “‘ Nirnberg 
historisch und topographisch, nach den altesten 
vorhandenen Quellen und Urkunden” (1871). 
He was also the author of ‘‘Das Glaubensbe- 
kenntniss der denkenden Christen” (1847), 
which appeared under the nom de plume of 
Leonegg. 

Gispons, Sir Sits Joun, Bart., born in 
1809; died January 11, 1876. He was a com- 
missioner of lieutenancy for London, had been 
Lord-Mayor of London 1871 to 1872, and was 
created a baronet in 1872. 

GinzEL, JosppH Aveust, an Austrian church 
historian, born in 1804; died June 1, 1876. He 
studied in Pilsen, Leitmeritz, and Vienna; be- 
came Professor of Ethics at the University of 
Leitmeritz in 1837, and of Church History and 
Ecclesiastical Law in 1848. He was the author 
of ‘Geschichte der Kirche” (2 vols., 1847, e¢ 
seqg.); ‘‘Evangelium und Kirche” (1848) ; 
“Ueber die Zukunft der Kirche in Oester- 
reich” (1848); and contributed numerous ar- 
ticles to German and Austrian theological 
journals. 

GisEKE, BernuarD Lupwic, a German phi- 
lologist, born September 28, 1823; died No- 
vember 29, 1876. He studied philology in the 
Universities of Leipsic and Berlin. Having 
filled various positions as teacher, he was ap- 
pointed director of the Realschule in Mei- 
ningen in 1859, where he remained up to his 
death. He was the author of “ Die allmihliche 
Entstehung der Gesiinge der Ilias” (1853), ‘‘ Ho- 
merische Forschungen” (1864), and ‘ Thra- 
kisch-pelasgische Stiimme der Balkanhalbinsel 
und ihre Wanderungen in mythischer Zeit” 
(1858). 

Gorpon, Sir Henry Percy, Bart., F.R.S., 
born October 21, 1806; died July 29, 1876. 
He studied law, and was called to the bar in 
1831. He was married to Lady Mary, daugh- 

_ ter of the third Earl of Ashburnham. 

4 Gorpon, Lewis D. B., a British scholar and 
engineer, born in 1815; died April 28, 1876. 
He had been Regius Professor of Civil En- 
gineering in the College of Glasgow. 


oir z ’ 
Gorvoy, Sir Wiu1am Home, Bart., born vative journal, 
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1818; died July 29, 1876. He was a deputy- 
lieutenant and justice of the peace for 
Sutherlandshire, and is succeeded by his son, 
Home Seton, born in 1845, 

GormaAnston, Viscount Epwarp ANTHONY 
Joun Preston, born June 3, 1796; died Sep- 
tember 28, 1876. Besides his title of viscount 
and that of Baron Loundres in the Irish peer- 
age, he held that of Baron Gormanston in the 
peerage of the United Kingdom. He was Pre- 
mier Viscount of Ireland. He is succeeded by 
his son, Jenico William Joseph, born 1837. 

Grass, Puirrrz, a distinguished French 
sculptor, born May 6, 1801; died April 18, 
1876. Most of his works are in the various 
museums of Europe, and represented in the 
public monuments of Strasburg, where he re- 
sided. Two of his most remarkable works 
were exhibited in the Paris Expositions of 1858 
and 1867—in the former a magnificent mar- 
ble statue, called the ‘‘ Rose of the Alps,” an¢ 
in the latter a monument in bronze, called 
‘‘ Love disarmed by Innocence.” Besides these, 
he executed numerous busts of public persons. 
which are now in the public squares of Stras- 
burg. 

GRoEBEN-NEUDORFCHEN, Karz, Count von, 
a German officer, born September 17, 1788: 
died July 13, 1876. He entered the army ai 
an early age, but left it when the Prussian army 
was ordered to join Napoleon in his campaigt 
against Russia. Having entered the army 
again in 1813, he took an active part in th 
wars that followed, and rapidly advanced 
At the time of his death he was adjutant 
general to the emperor. He was also a mem. 
ber of the Prussian Herrenhaus, to which hé 
was called in 1854, ; 

GROEN VAN PRINSTERER, WILLEM, a Dutcl 
historian and statesman, born in 1801; die 
May 20, 1876. Having completed his lega 
studies in the University of Leyden, he wa 
appointed Cabinet Secretary to the King in 
1829, which position he resigned in 18388, ii 
order to devote himself to his historical stud 
ies. His first work of importance was ‘‘ Ar 
chives, ou Correspondance inédite de la Maiso1 
d’Orange-Nassau ” (1835-764; first series, 1 
vols.; second series, vols. 1-5). At the sam 
time he undertook a ‘ Handboek der Geschie 
denis van het Vaderland” (4 vols., fourth edi 
tion, 1874). He took a great interest in th 
political and religious questions of the day 
and even at that time belonged to the “ Anti 
revolutionary ” party. From 1849 to 1865 h 
was almost uninterruptedly a member of th 
Second Chamber, and the leader of his part; 
in the House. Among his works are: “ Bij 
drage tot Herziening der Grondwet in Neder 
landschen Zin” (1840), ‘ Ongeloof en Revolu 
tie’ (1847), ‘La Prusse et les Pays-Bas,” ani 
‘*L’Empire Prussien et l’Apocalypse”’ (1867) 
He also published a large number of politica 
brochures, and from 1850 to 1855 was « 
in-chief of the Nederlander, a political ec 
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Harrner, Kart, a German novelist and 
dramatist, born in 1815; died February 29, 
1876. He was the author of a number of pop- 
ular novels and farces, of which the best known 
is ‘‘ Therese Krones.” 

Hatter, Ferpivanp Nixotavs, senator of 
the free city of Hamburg, born in 1804; died 
October 31, 1876. He held the office of first 
mayor six times, and that of second mayor 
three times. 

Hamirton, Sir James Joun, Bart., a Brit- 
ish nobleman, born March 1, 1804; died Jan- 
uary 12, 1876. He was a retired lieutenant- 
colonel. 

Harvecu, Joun RatpH Ormssy Gore, first 
baron, born in 1816; died June 21, 1876. He 
had been in Parliament for Carnarvonshire 
from 1837 to 1841, for North Shropshire from 
1859 to 1876, and was created a baron in 1876. 
He was a groom-in-waiting to the Queen from 
1841 to 1850. Dying without issue, he is suc- 
ceeded by his brother, William Richard Orms- 
by Gore, M. P. for Leitrim. 

Hastines, Vice-Admiral Guorce Fowrer, 
born in 1814; died in March, 1876. He was the 
third son of the twelfth Earl of Huntington, 
served with distinction in the Criméa, and at 
the time of his death was commander-in-chief 
at the Nore. He was decorated with the Cross 
of the Order of the Bath in 1858. 

Hawkes, General Rosert, born in 1789; 
died December 18, 1876. He entered the Indian 
army in 1806, served in the Mahratta War of 
1817-18, and was present with the dismounted 
cavalry at the storm of Choundah. He at- 
tained the rank of major-general in 1854, and 
of general in 1870. 

Haztenurst, Tomas, an English Method- 
ist minister, born in 1815 ; died in July, 1876. 
He was one of the most prominent preach- 
ers of the Methodist Church, and was distin- 
guished by his munificence in its interests. A 
large number of his sermons have been pub- 
lished. 

Haister, Ferpivanp, an Austrian jurist, 
born January 7, 1793; died November 29, 1876. 
He had been President of the Senate of the 
Supreme Court, and at the time of his death 
was a member of the Herrenhaus. " 

_ Henry, Jamas, an Irish physician and scholar, 
born in 1798; died July 14, 1876. Having in- 
herited a fortune, he devoted himself, aided by 


_ his wife and daughter, to an immense commen- 


tary on Virgil. “For many years he traveled 


over the Continent, examining the original 


manuscripts in the ‘libraries of Germany and 


Italy. His great commentary is still in manu- 


- seript, with the exception of a few fragments 


which he gave to the world. Its extent may 


be imagined from the fact that the remarks on 
the first twenty-six lines of the ‘‘ Aineid” fill 


176 pages. — 
- Henry, Sir THOMAS, a British lawyer, born 


1807; died June 16, 1876. He was called to 
ar at the. Middle Temple in 1829, and at 
time of his death was chief magistrate of 
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Bow Street Police Court. 
der of knighthood in 1864. 

Henset, Lovisr, a German poetess, born 
March 30, 1798; died December 18, 1876. She 
devoted herself to the life of a teacher, and 
was employed as governess in some of the first 
families of Germany. She was well known 
for her excellent songs and poems for children, 
particularly for ‘‘ Made bin ich, geh’ zur Ruh!”’ 
Born of Protestant parents, she early joined 
the Catholic Church. Her brother is a dis- 
tinguished painter. 

Herries, Wirttam ConstaBste MAxweEIt, 
thirteenth Baron, born in 1804; died November 
12,1876. He wasmarried to Marcia, daughter 
of Sir Edward M. Vavasour, and is succeeded 
by his son, Marmaduke, born in 1837. 

Hrvnert, Karn, a German painter, born in 
1808; died November 27, 1876. He studied in 
Disseldorf with J. W. Schirmer, and excelled 
in landscapes, choosing mostly for subjects the 
picturesque regions of Westphalia. He fur- 
nished also numerous water-color sketches. 

Hitprres, Sir Epwarp, a British physi- 
cian, born in 1801; died August 24,1876. He 
entered the Royal Navy in 1826, and in 1854 
reached the highest rank in his branch of the 
service, that of Inspector-General of Hospitals 
and Fleets. In 1865, on his retirement from 
the active list, he received the honor of knight- 
hood, and in 1868 was appointed Honorary 
Physician to the Queen. 

Hopson, Doveron, a British general, born 
in 1810; died in December, 1876. He entered 
the Madras army in 1826, and saw consider- 
able active service in India. He served in the 
Goomsoor campaign in 1836, and in the Indian 
mutiny campaign of 1858-59, including the bat- 
tle of Bauda, the action near Kirwee, and the 
forcing of the Punghatee Pass. He received 
the medal and clasp for his services in Central 
India, and was made a Companion of the Order 
of the Bath in 1869, and in the same year be- 
came major-general. 

Hoenron, Sir Henry pz, Bart., born in 1821; 
died November 29, 1876. He succeeded to the 
baronetcy in 1862, was Sheriff of Oardigan- 
shire in 1849, and at the time of his death was 
a deputy- lieutenant and magistrate for Lan- 
cashire and Cardiganshire. He is succeeded 
by his brother, Charles, born in 1823. 

Ho.imes, ALFRED, a British musical compos- 
er, born in 1838; died March 4,1876. Among 
his principal works are “Jeanne d’Are” and 
‘“‘TInez de Castro.” 

Hotmzs, Senator, a Canadian statesman ; 
died in June, 1876. He represented the con- 
stituency of Pictou, Newfoundland, in the Do- 
minion Parliament. 

Hort, Sir Jostan Wir11am, Bart., born in 
WFO de died in August, 1876. He was member 
of Parliament for Kildare in 1831, and is suc- — 
ceeded by his son, Major-General John J palate 
born in 1824. 

Hoskyns, Cnanpos Wren, a British lawye _ 


He received the or- 


born in ice died in December, ak He 
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was educated at Shrewsbury School and at 
Balliol College, Oxford, and was called to the 
bar of the Inner Temple in 1838. He contested 
Hereford as a Liberal in March, 1869, on the 
vacancy caused by the unseating of Mr, Clive 
and Mr. Wyllie, and sat until 1874. He was 
the author of ‘‘ Talpa, or Chronicles of a Clay 
Farm,” an “Inquiry into the History of Agri- 
culture,” and other writings. 

Howarru, Henry, a British minister; died 
in August, 1876. He graduated B. A. at Cam- 
bridge in 1823, when he was ‘‘senior optime,” 
and was afterward elected a Fellow of St. 
John’s College. He took holy orders in 1824, 
was Hulsean Lecturer at Cambridge in 1835- 
36, and was appointed Rector of St. George’s, 
Hanover Square, in 1845, and Chaplain in Or- 
dinary to the Queen in 1855. 

Hows, George Avueusrus Louis FRrEpERIO 
Curzon, Earl], a British peer, born January 16, 
1821; died February 3, 1876. He was mem- 
ber of Parliament for South Leicestershire 
from 1857 to 1870, when he succeeded his 
father. Dying without male issue, he is suc- 
ceeded by his brother, Major-General Richard 
Ourzon, born in 1822. 

Hissz, Jutrus AmBrosivus, a German scien- 
tist, born May 2, 1812; died June 26, 1876. In 
1850 he was appointed director of the Poly- 
technic School in Leipsic, and in 1868 was 
created chairman of the Technical Commission 
which was to aid the Ministry of the Interior 
in the consideration of technical questions. 
He was the author of ‘“‘ Allgemeine Maschinen- 
Encyclopidie,” ‘Die Technik der Baumwoll- 
spinnerei,” and ‘‘ Die Kammgarnfabrikation.” 
He also edited new editions of Vega’s mathe- 
matical tables. 

Hytron, Baron, Sir Wir11am Grorce Hyt- 
TON JoLurre, a British statesman, born De- 
cember 7, 1800; died June 3, 1876. He was 
in Parliament for Petersfield in 1830 and 1831, 
and again from 1837 to 1866, was Under-Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department during 
the Earl of Derby’s administration in 1852, 
and Patronage Secretary to the Treasury from 
1858 to 1859. He was created a baron in 
1866. 

IsaBetLA Marts, Princess of Portugal, born 
July 4, 1801; died April 22, 1876. She was 
the great-aunt of the present King, and had 
been Regent of Portugal from March 10, 1826, 
to February 26, 1828, 

Istomin, Constantine Ivanoyircu, a Rus- 
sian admiral; died October 14, 1876. He had 
seen considerable service, and had distinguished 
himself in a number of battles, particularly at 
_ Navarino in 1827. At the time of his death 

he was President of the Supreme Military 
 ‘Yribunal of the Navy. 
_ JeLINEK, Kart, an Austrian meteorologist, 
born October 23, 1822; died October 19, 1876. 
_ He studied mathematics and natural sciences in 
the University of Vienna, was appointed Pro- 
fessor of Higher Mathematics in the Polytech- 
nic Institute in Prague, and in 1863 Director 
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of the Central Institute of Meteorology and 
Magnetism of the Earth in Vienna. He was: 
one of the leaders in the movement for an in- 
ternational meteorological congress, and was 
elected a member of the permanent committee 
of the congress held in Vienna in 1878. He 
was a member of the Bohemian Diet, was 
appointed in 1864 a member of the Council of 
Instruction, and from 1870 to 1878 was the 
head of the section for technical high-schools 
and commercial schools in the Ministry of Edu- 
cation. 

JOSEPHINE, ex-Queen of Sweden, born in 
1807; died June 7, 1876. She was a daughter 
of Duke Eugene of Leuchtenberg, and had 
been married to King Oscar]. She was the 
mother of the present King, Oscar II., as well 
as of the preceding one, Charles XV. 

Kuratiner, Ricuarp, a British lawyer, born 
in 1793; died in February, 1876. He was 
educated at Trinity College, Dublin, was called 
to the Irish bar in 1818, and obtained the 
honor of a silk gown in 1885. In 1842 he 
was made Queen’s Sergeant in Ireland, and in 
the following year elected Bencher of the 
King’s Inns, Dublin, and promoted to the judi- 
cial bench as Judge of the Prerogative Court, 
and of the Court of Probate, which positions 
he held up to his death. 

Kemper, I. pr Boscu, a Dutch political 
economist; died October 23, 1876. He had 
been a member of the Second Chamber of the 
Netherlands, and was the author of works on 
political economy, and other subjects. 

Kine, Rionarp, a British explorer; died 
February 11, 1876. He was the companion of, 
Sir George Back on his journeys to the North- 
ern Ocean in 1883, 1884, and 1835. He was 
also the author of several geographical and 
medical books, and was the founder of the 
Ethnological Society in London, 

Kirsyer, Lupwie, a German politician ; died 
September 6, 1876, at an advanced age. He 
was one of the oldest and ablest members 
of the National Liberal party in Baden. He 
belonged to the Second Chamber of Baden 
since 1849, and was its vice-president from 
1861 to 1871, and then its president. He was 
also elected to the Customs Parliament (Zoll- 
parlament), and to the first German Reichstag, 
and was forced to decline a reélection on ac- 
count of ill health. SMG 

Koon, H. A., a German scholar, born Au- 
gust 26, 1829; died January 20, 1876. He 
studied in the Universities of Halle and Git- 
tingen, and, after having filled various positions 
in different gymnasia, became prorector at the 
gymnasium at Frankfort-on-the-Oder, and in 
1866 professor at Pforta. He is well known 
by his editions of the Roman classics, particu- 
larly of Cicero. He also contributed valuable 
articles to the Rheinische Museum, and other 
philological journals. ; ida 

Kont, Friepricu, a German technologist 

ols 


gist, 
born December 20, 1811; died April oe 
He had been teacher at the industrial schools 


2 
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in Plauen and Strehlen, and was well known 
by his work, ‘“‘Geschichte der Jacquard Ma- 
schine und der sich ihr anschliessenden Ab- 
iinderungen ” (1873). 

Kénie, Hersert, a German artist, actor, 
and author, born in 1821; died June 18, 1876. 
He was, in his youth, a popular comedian; but, 
devoting himself exclusively to art, he con- 
tributed a large number of comical illustrations 
to the most popular German journals, and also 
contributed a number of satirical sketches. He 
published an autobiography in the Gartenlaube 
in 1872, under the title of ‘‘ Kin Autodidakt.” 

KontasmarK-Piave, Hans Kart Arprecut, 
Count voy, born September 15, 1790; died in 
the latter part of April, 1876. He was a mem- 
ber of the Prussian Herrenhaus, and a Privy 
Councilor (Wirklicher Geheimrath). 

Krasse, Nrxotaus Oartoviton, a Russian 
admiral, born in 1815; died January 15, 1876. 
He had been Minister of the Navy from 1861 
to 1876. 

Kriienr, K. W., a German scholar, born in 
1796; died May 1, 1876. He studied at the 
University of Halle, and, after holding several 
minor positions, became professor in the Jo- 
achimsthal Gymnasitm in Berlin in 1827, re- 
maining there until 1838, when he was pen- 
sioned. He published ‘‘ Historiographica Dio- 
nysii Halicarnassensis”’ (1823), and editions 
of Herodotus, Thucydides, and of the ‘‘ Anaba- 
sis” of Xenophon and of Arrian. He pub- 
lished a smaller Greek grammar which has 
gone through nine editions, and a larger one 
which has gone through four. He also wrote 
“Geschichte der Englischen Revolution,” 
‘* Zur Charakteristik der gestiirzten Verwaltung 
in Preussen”’ (1848), and “ Kritische Ana- 
lekte” (1848). 

Kon, Emin, a German poet and critic, born 
December 13, 1828; died December 30, 1876. 
After having been connected for some time 
with several prominent literary journals in 
Berlin, he returned to Vienna, his native city, 
and in 1864 received an appointment as Pro- 
fessor of German Language and Literature in 
the Commercial Academy of that city. Among 
his critical works are: ‘ Friedrich Hebbel” 
(1854), ‘‘ Adalbert Stifter” (1868), and “ Zwei 
Osterreichische Dichter, Franz Grillparzer und 
Adalbert Stifter” (1872). His “Gedichte” 
‘appeared in 1858, and ‘Drei Erzihlungen”’ 
in 1857. He also published ‘‘ Dichterbuch aus 
Oesterreich ” (1853), and, together with Glaser, 
edited the complete works of Friedrich Hebbel 
(1864-68). ; 

Lane, Heryrion, a German theologian, born 
November 14, 1826; died January 13, 1876. 
He studied in Tibingen, and in 1848 went to 
Switzerland to escape political persecution. 
In Switzerland he received a position as clergy- 
man. In 1859 he established a religious paper, 
Leitstimmen fiir die Reformirte Schweiz, which, 
in time, became the central organ of liberal 
Protestantism in Switzerland. He also pub- 

d ‘* Versuch einer christlichen Dogmatik” 
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(1858), “‘ Stunden der Andacht”’ (2 vols., 1862— 
’65), ‘Martin Luther, ein religidses Charak- 
terbild” (1870), and “‘ Das Leben Jesu und die 
Kirche der Zukunft” (1872). 

Larapit, Marte Denis, a French politician, 
born August 15, 1792; died in January, 1876. 
He had taken part as an officer in the cam- 
paigns of Napoleon I., whom he accompanied 
to Elba. Upon the restoration of the Bour- 
bons he resigned his position in the army. 
During the reign of Louis Philippe he was a 
member of the Chamber of Deputies for Au- 
xerre, and was created a senator by Louis Na- 
poleon. In 1876 he was a candidate for the 
Senate from the “department of Yonne, but 
died before the election was held. 

La Rocuerrs, Ernest pz, a French states- 
man, born in 1804; died January 20, 1876. He 
represented the department of Loire-Inférieure 
in the Constituent and Legislative Assemblies, 
and was reélected by this department Febru- 
ary 8, 1871. He was throughout his life a de- 
cided Legitimist. At the senatorial elections 
in the Assembly he entered into an alliance 
with the Republicans for himself and_ his 
friends, by which the Republicans obtained 
fifty-four and the pure Legitimists ten of the 
life-senators. He was the twenty-first senator 
elected by the Assembly, but died before that 
body organized. 

Lawrenoz, Georer ALFrep, a British law- 
yer and author, born in 1827; died Septem- 
ber 24, 1876. He was educated at Rugby and 
Balliol College, Oxford, where he graduated 
in 1848 as a second-class in classics, and was 
called to the bar by the Inner Temple in 1852, 
but early abandoned the law for literature. 
He was the author of ‘Guy Livingstone” and 
“Sword and Gown,” both published anony- 
mously; and a third tale by him, ‘ Barren 
Honor,” was published in /raser’s Magazine 
in 1861. 

Laycoox, Tuomas, a British physician, born 
in 1812; died September 21, 1876. He was 
a professor in Edinburgh, and was the author 
of ‘The Reflex Functions of the Brain,” 
‘‘The Mind and Brain,” ete. 

Lepreron, Evens Casimir, a French gen- 
eral of division, born January 18, 1791; died 
March 4, 1876. He served with distinction in 
Algeria, was elected in 1848 from Eure-et- 
Loire to the Constituent Assembly, of which 
he was elected questor, and afterward to the 
Legislative Assembly, where he showed himself 
a decided enemy of the republic. He was pro- 
moted to the grade of general of division in 
1852, and retired from the service in 1854. In 
1852 he was elected to the Corps Législatif as 
the Government candidate for La Vendée, 
which he represented until 1863, when he was - 
returned for Eure-et-Loire. He retained this 


seat up to the overthrow of the empire, being 


appointed questor in 1869. He was created — 

Grand Officer of the Legion of Honor in 1850. | 
Leperer, Joacuim, a German author, born 
August 28, 1808; died July 31, 1876. 
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studied medicine and law in the University of 

Prague, but could not enter the academic ca- 

reer as he desired, because he was a Jew. 

Among his works, principally comedies, are 

the following: ‘ Geistige Liebe,” ‘‘ Héusliche 

Wirren,” ‘Die weiblichen Studenten,” and 

‘‘ Hine rettende That.” 

Legagnevr, Husert Mionen Forrunt, a 
French judge and former peer, born February 
18, 1797; died January 11, 1876. As Procu- 
veur-genéral of Douai, he prosecuted Louis 
Napoleon for the attempted coup-détat at 
Boulogne. He was created a peer of France 
in 1845, and an officer of the Legion of Honor 
in 1842. 

Leicu, Ecrrton, M. P., born in 1815; died 
July 1, 1876. He received his education in 
Eton, and entered the army as cornet in the 
Queen’s Bays. He retired from the service 
in 1843 with the rank of captain, but was 
major of the First Cheshire Light-Infantry 
Militia for thirty years. He was High-Sheritf 
of Cheshire in 1872, was elected member for 
the Mid-Division of Cheshire in 18738, and at 
the election in 1874 was returned without 
opposition. He acted with the Conservatives. 
He was married, in 1842, to Lady Rachel, 
daughter of J. S. Wright, of Balcote Lodge. 
He was the author of ‘Ballads and Legends 
of Cheshire.” 

Lreruesy, Henry, a British physician, born 
in 1816; died in April, 1876. He was the 
medical officer of health of the city of London, 
lecturer on chemistry and toxicology in the 
London Hospital, and chemical analyst to the 
Corporation of London. He published a large 
number of ‘‘ Reports on the Sanitary Condition 
of the City of London,” a series of papers on 
the ‘‘ Mode of Conducting Post-Mortem Exami- 
nations in Cases of Suspected Murder” in the 
Lancet, and a number of other works. He was 
a member of the Linnean and Chemical Socie- 
ties, to the “‘ Transactions” of which he con- 
tributed a number of papers. 

Leven, Jonn Tuornton Lestiz Metvirre, 
ninth Earl of Leven and eighth Earl of Mel- 
ville, a Scotch nobleman, born December 18, 
1786; died September 18, 1876. He succeeded 
his brother in 1860, and in 1865 was elected a 
representative peer of Scotland. He is suc- 
ceeded by his oldest son, Alexander, Viscount 
Kirkaldie, born 1817. 

Limarrac, Jures pz, a French senator, born 
January 24, 1806; died in September, 1876. 
He was elected a member of the National As- 
sembly in 1871 for the department of Tarn-et- 
Garonne, and supported the Legitimist party. 
In 1876. he was chosen in the same department 
for the higher dignity of senator. 

_ Lour, Emm, a German landscape-painter, 
- born in 1809; died April 21, 1876. After hav- 
Ing attended the Academy of Vienna, he went 
to Italy, where he studied the works of the 
old masters. An incurable disease prevented 
him from thoroughly exercising his art. His 
works, which comprise scenes in various parts 
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of Germany, although not widely known, were 
highly valued by art-critics. 

Maro-Durratssx, a French politician, born 
in 1812; died January 22, 1876. He studied 
law, and was highly respected among his col- 
leagues for hislearning. After the Revolution 
of 1848 he was elected to the National Assem- 
bly, where he acted with the extreme Left. 
After the coup-détat he was sentenced to be 
transported to Cayenne, but succeeded in es- 
caping to Belgium, and soon after was called 
to a professorship in Zirich. Upon the over- 
throw of the empire in 1870 he returned to 
France, and received several appointments from 
M. Gambetta, but acted in such a manner as to 
make himself obnoxious. In 1871 he was 
elected to the National Assembly from Paris, 
where he acted with the Left. He was the 
author of several violent brochures, in which 
he attacked the government of Louis Napoleon. 

Maronanpd, Count Lovis, the last survivor 
of Napoleon’s companions in St. Helena, born 
in 1791; died June 21, 1876. He entered the per- 
sonal service of the Emperor in 1811, by whom 
he was created a count. When Constant, the 
first valet de chambre of the Emperor, retired 
in 1814, he took his place. He accompanied 
his master to Elba and St. Helena, and received 
from the latter, on his death-bed, a number of 
family souvenirs, which he handed over to the 
Imperial Museum upon the accession of Louis 
Napoleon. 

Mareary, Henry Josuua, a British general, 
born in 1811; died in January, 1876. Hewas 
the father of Mr. A. R. Margary, who was 
killed at Manwyne, China, in 1875. He en- 
tered the Bombay Engineers in 1830, served 
in the Mahratta campaign in 1844, was tield- 
engineer of the Sinde Reserve Force during 
the war in Afghanistan, and received the 
thanks of the Governor-General in council for 
his services. He retired from the army in 
1863 with the rank of major-general. ‘ 

Marta, ex-Queen of Spain, born August 9, 
1847; died November 8, 1876. She was the 
daughter of Prince Pozzo della Cisterna, and 
in 1867 married Amadeus, Duke of Aosta, the 
second son of King Victor Emanuel of Italy, 
and afterward King of Spain. She was re- 
spected by all who knew her for her high 
mental and moral qualities. 

Marra, Grand-duchess of Russia, born Au- 
gust 11, 1819; died February 21, 1876. She 
was the oldest daughter of the Emperor Nicho- 
las, was married in 1839 to Maximilian, Duke 
of Leuchtenberg and Prince of Reichstidt, by 
whom she had six children, and in 1856 was 
again married to Gregory, Count Strogonoff, — 

MarTIN pes PaLiibres, CHARLES GABRIELLE — 
Fériorré, a French general, born November 22, 
1823; died September 14, 1876. He graduated 
from the Military School of St.-Cyr in 1843, as 
second-lieutenant of the marines, took part in~ 
the expeditions to the Senegal and against 
China, and in 1868 became brigadier-general. — 
He took part in the war with Germany, was 
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wounded at Sedan, and was dismissed uncon- 
ditionally by the Germans, being considered 
unfit for further service. Two months later he 
was appointed to the command of the Fifteenth 
Corps of the Army of the Loire, with the rank 
of general of division, but was soon relieved 
from this command. In 1871 he was elected 
from the Gironde to the National Assembly, 
of which body he was one of the questors. 

Marzprarn, Josepn, a German poet, born 
January 28, 1818; died March 24, 1876. He 
studied law, and was employed in various po- 
sitions by the Government. His first poems 
appeared in 1838. Together with Freiligrath 
and Simrock, he edited two editions of the 
-“ Rheinische Jahrbuch fir Kunst und Poesie ” 
for 1841 and 1842. It was mainly due to his 
advice that Niklas Becker wrote his celebrated 
poem on the Rhine. 

Mavetioz, Jutes, a French senator, born in 
1811; died March 21, 1876. He was a large 
real-estate owner of Douai, of which city he 
had been mayor for ten years under the em- 
pire. In 1871 he was elected to the National 
Assembly from the department of the Nord, 
and in 1876 was chosen senator, the first of 
five, by 435 votes out of 814. In the Senate 
he voted with the Right. 

Merxemmep Bunran Uppin Errennt, a Turk- 
ish prince, born May 23, 1849; died October 
21,1876. He was a son of the Sultan Abdul- 
Medjid Khan, and a brother of the Sultan Ab- 
dul-Hamid II. 

Metyittz, Henry Dunpas, Viscount, born 
in February, 1801; died February 1,1876. He 
entered the army at the age of eighteen, be- 
came a lieutenant-colonel in 1829, commanded 
the Highty-third Foot/in Canada in 1837, and 
a division of the Army of the Punjaub at 
Goojerat in 1849. For his Indian and other 
services he received the decoration of G. C.B., 
and in 1860 became lieutenant-general. Till 
his death he was general, and President of the 
Queen’s Body-Guard for Scotland (Royal Arch- 
ers). He is succeeded by his brother, Mr. Rob- 
ert Dundas, Storekeeper-General of the Navy. 

Mutter, Grorce J., a British sculptor; died 
August 18, 1876. In 1857 he received the 
large gold medal of the Academy for his group, 
“The Samaritan.” His best-known work is 
the monument on the grave of the Marquis of 
Hastings. 

_ Mitter, Roxpert, a British judge; died in 
August, 1876. He was called to the bar at the 
Middle Temple, November 10, 1826, and went 
to the Midland Circuit. He was raised to the 
dignity of sergeant-at-law in 1850, and was ap- 
pointed Judge of the Leicester County Court 
Circuit, January 1, 1856. He held all the 
courts in Leicestershire, Lincolnshire, and Rut- 
landshire, and at Nuneaton, Warwickshire. 
Moore, Gores, a successful British mer- 
chant, of the firm of Copestake, Moore & Co., 
born in 1807; died November 21, 1876. 


came to London at an early age, and entered 
he house as an errand-boy, in which he after- 
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ward became a partner. During his connec- 
tion with the firm the business was consider- 
ably extended, its factories being now at Not- 
tingham, Manchester, Paris, and New York. 
He was well known for the zeal with which 
he entered into philanthropic enterprises. A1- 
though often pressed to accept municipal hon- 
ors, and even to enter Parliament, he uniformly 
declined; and when, in 1844, he was elected 
Sheriff of the City of London, he preferred to 
pay the fine of £500 to accepting the office. 

Morean, Campsett pz, F. R. 8., a British 
physician, born in 1811; died April 11, 1876. 
He was formerly an examiner in surgery at 
the Royal College of Physicians, and, although 
one of the first honorary Fellows of the Royal 
College of Surgeons elected, he always de- 
clined being put in nomination for a seat in 
the council of that institution. He was a fre- 
quent contributor to the Philosophical Trans- 
actions, and to medical] journals. 

Neraves, Lord Cuarzes, a Scottish judge, 
born in 1800; died December 28, 1876. He 
was admitted to the Scottish bar in 1822, was 
Sheriff of Orkney in 1845, Solicitor-General 
for Scotland from 1852 to 1854, a Lord of Ses- 
sion since 1854, a Lord of Judiciary since 1855, 
and Lord Rector of St. Andrew’s University 
in 1872 and 1873. 

Nortuen, Aporr, a German painter, born 
in 1828; died May 28,1876. From 1847 to 
1851 he studied at the Academy of Dissel- 
dorf. His paintings are mostly battle-scenes, 
the subjects for which are taken from the 
wars with Napoleon, while he would paint in 
the mean while small genre pictures. His best- 
known works are: ‘‘ French Prisoners guard- 
ed by Guerrillas” (1851), ‘‘ The Retreat of the 
Grand Army, 1812,” ‘‘ Napoleon on his Re- 
turn from Russia,” and others. These were 
followed by scenes from the battle of Water- 
loo, which he painted for King George of Han- 
over. He also excelled in water-colors. 

Orpen, Sir Rronarp Joun Turopore, Knt., 
born in 1788; died May 4, 1876. He had been 
a Commissioner of Inquiry into the Courts of 
Law and Equity in Ireland, and at the time of 
his death was President* of the Incorporated 
Society of Solicitors and Attorneys of Ireland. 
He was knighted in 1868. 

Orr, Onartes ALEXANDER, 4 British lieuten- 
ant-general, born in 1812; died in October, 
1876. He entered the army in 1831, served 
with the Coorg Expedition in 1836, and was 
present at the attack on the stockades of Buck. 
He was appointed colonel-commandant of the 
Royal Engineers in 1871. 

Orrer, H. O., a British rear-admiral; died 
in April, 1876. He entered the navy in 1822, 
and on several occasions distinguished himself 
by his bravery and coolness. In 1870 he re- 
tired with the rank of rear-admiral. He was 
created a O. B. in 1867. 

Overwne, Karr, a German politician, born 
November 28, 1805; died in the latter part of — 


May, 1876. He was a member of the Frank- 
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fort Parliament in 184849, and from 1850 to 
1852 was in the First Chamber of Prussia, in 
which he*belonged to the Liberal party. From 
1856 to 1873 he was a member of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, and from 1871 to 1874 was 
also a member of the first German Reichstag, 
where he belonged to the Liberal Imperial 
party. He was one of the German jurors in 
the Exhibitions of London and Paris. 

Patrry, Count Axois, an Austrian noble- 
man, born in 1801; died February 2, 1876. 
He was Governor of Venice up to 1848, when 
it was ceded to Italy. 

Pasoxini, Count GrusEPpsx, an Italian states- 
man, born in 1814; died December 4, 1876. 
He was at one time embassador to England, 
and in 1876 was President of the Senate. 

Parrizi, Constantine, an Italian cardinal, 
born September 4, 1798; died December 17, 
1876. He studied for the priesthood, and, 
after a brilliant collegiate career, was or- 
dained. His promotion in the Church was 
rapid, and he was created a cardinal in 1886. 
He was Dean of the Sacred College and Bish- 
op of Ostia and Velletri, Archpriest of the 
Basilica of St. Jobn of Lateran, and Grand 
Prior of the Order of Malta, in Rome. He 
was held in high esteem by the Pope. 

Paynter, JAMES AyiMER, a British naval 
officer, born in 1814; died December 18, 1876. 
He entered the navy in his twelfth year, passed 
his examination for lieutenant in 1833, and in 
1846 was made commander. He distinguished 
himself on various occasions by his bravery, 
being instrumental, while in command of the 
Exmouth, in saving the lives of two thousand 
women and children during a massacre near 
Sidon, Syria. He retired from the service in 
1870 as rear-admiral. After this he took an 
active part in the politics of Bath, of which 
city he was mayor from 1874 up to his death. 

Prprersen, Knup, a Danish deputy; died 
February 6, 1876. He belonged to the so- 
called ‘‘ Centre party,” and was distinguished 
as an orator. 

Pex, General, a Dutch officer; died February 
29, 1876. He was in command of the Dutch 
forces in Acheen, where he distinguished him- 
self by his courage and ability. He was se- 
verely wounded in one of the engagements, 
and was shortly after attacked by the cholera, 
of which he eventually died. 

Prrcer, Jouann, an Austrian prelate, born 
March 7, 1819; died April 6, 1876. In 1868 
he was created Bishop of Kaschau, in Hun- 
gary. t 

Prrrawp, J. J., a French sculptor, born in 
1821 ; died November 1, 1876. He was a pu- 
pil of Ramey and A. Dumont. Among his 
works are: “ Adam,” exhibited in 1855; a 
statue, “ Despair,” exhibited in 1869; and the 
group representing the musical drama, in 
front of the new opera-house. He also exe- 
cuted peeelient busts of Béranger, Berlioz, and 

ers, He was a member of the 
Deine Arts, Academy 
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Pertz, Grore Hernricn, a German historian, 
born March 28, 1795; died October 7, 1876, 
When Minister von Stein formed the Society 
for Early German History, for the purpose of 
collecting the historical works of the middle 
ages, Pertz was intrusted with the publication 
of the works of the historians of the Mero- 
vingian and Carlovingian ages, and afterward 
with the direction of the whole enterprise. 
He began its publications in 1826, under the 
title of ‘‘ Monumenta Germaniz Historica” (20 
vols., 1826-67). During the publication of 
this work he made a large number of journeys 
in its interest, particularly through Austria, 
Switzerland, Belgium, England, and the Neth- 
erlands. He was successively royal librarian 
for George V. of Hanover, historian of the 
entire house of Brunswick-Lineburg, and in 
1840 went to Berlin as librarian-in-chief of the 
Royal Library, and Privy Councilor (Geheimer 
Regierungsrath), which position he held for 
many years. 

Peters, Aporr, a German mathematician 
and poet, born February 9, 1803; died June 
8, 1876. He studied in Gottingen and Leipsie, 
and, after holding several minor positions, be- 
came in 1851 Professor of Mathematics and 
Natural Sciences in the Royal “ Landesschule ” 
in Meissen, where he remained for over twen- 
ty years. Among his mathematical works 
are: ‘‘ Neue Curvenlehre” (1885), and ‘ Die 
symmetrischen Gleichungen ” (1851). Among 
his poetical works are: ‘‘ Gesiénge der Liebe ” 
(1840), ‘‘ Natur und Gottheit ” (1859; second 
edition, 1868), and ‘‘Gcrmania im Herbst, 
1866” (1867). | 

Prunp, Dr., a German explorer; died August 
21,1876. He went to Alexandria about twen- 
ty-five years ago, from there to Cairo, and in 
the beginning of 1875 accompanied a scientific 
expedition to Kordofan, sent out by the Khe- 
dive. He was distinguished as a botanist. 

P161z, Frreprich WILHELM ALBERT VON, 4 
German parliamentarian, born July 18, 1803; 
died March 8, 1876. He was a member of the 
Prussian Herrenhaus, of which body he was 
vice-president in 1872-78. He belonged tc 
the so-called ‘‘ Kreuzzeitung”’ party.- 

Pocer, Count Franz, a German poet, artist, 
and musical composer, born March 7, 1807; 
died May 7,1876. He contributed illustrations 
to the Mliegende Blatter, the Miinchener Bil- 
derbogen, and to numerous juvenile publica- 
tions. Among his musical productions, the 
best known is the opera ‘‘Der Alchymist,” 
which was produced in Munich. His literary 
productions are chiefly popular and juvenile 
tales. sli ; 

Praga, Emrzio, an Italian poet, born in 
1846; died in June, 1876. In 1864 he pub- 
lished a volume entitled “ Tavolezze,”’ which 
was very successful. He was, however, un- 
fortunate in his private life, and, after pro- 
ducing another beautiful but extremely mourn- 
ful volume of lyrics, called ‘“ Penombre,” he 
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_ PrinoeTeav, General, a French general of 
livision, born in 1804; died March 25, 1876. 
He was formerly orderly officer to Louis Phi- 
ippe, and at the taking of the Tuileries in 
1848 was made prisoner by the insurgents, who 
nistook him for the-Duke de Montpensier. He 
sommanded in chief the artillery of General 
Ducrot’s army during the siege of Paris, and 
was a member of the court-martial which tried 
Marshal Bazaine. He was a cousin of the 
Duke Decazes, and was decorated with the 
srand cross of the Legion of Honor. 

Prout, SkinNER, a British artist, born in 
1806; died August 29, 1876: He excelled in 
water-color paintings, and had been for many 
years a member of the Institute of Painters in 
W ater-Colors. 

Quai, Sir Jonn Rionarp, Knt., a British 
judge; died September 12, 1876. He was edu- 
vated at the London University, practised for 
some years as a special pleader, and was called 
0 the bar at the Middle Temple in 1852, taking 
she Northern Oircuit. He was appointed a 
). C. in 1866, a justice of the Queen’s Bench 
n 1872, in which year he was also knighted, 
und since the passing of the Judicature Acts he 
1ad been a judge of the Queen’s Bench division 
of the High Court of Justice. 

RamMeEAv, Sepriuus, Vice-President of Hay- 
ii; was shot by the insurgents in April, 1876. 
He had been a merchant, school-director, pri- 
vate secretary to Domingue, and in 1874 was 
slected Vice-President of Hayti. He was of a 
violent character, and was accused of having 
ised his office for dishonorable purposes. 

Ranke, Ferprmvanp, a German scholar and 
acher, brother of the celebrated historian, 
oorn in 1802; died March 28, 1876. At an 
sarly age he became director of the gymnasium 
n Quedlinburg, was appointed in 1837 director 
of the Pedagogical Seminary and Professor of 
Ancient Literature in the University of Gét- 
ingen, and in 1842 director of the Friedrich- 
Wilhelm-Gymnasium in Berlin, where he re- 
mained up to his death. He was the author 
of several educational works. | 

Rav, Herwmert, a German novelist, born in 
February, 1813; died September 26, 1876. 
He chose the biographical novel as his special- 
ty. Among his best novels are ‘‘ Mozart,” 
* Beethoven,” “Alexander von Humboldt,” 
‘Hélderlin,” “Jean Paul,” ‘Karl Maria von 
Weber,” “Theodor Kérner,” and ‘ William 
Shakespeare.” 
_ Ravmer, Ruporr voy, a German philolo- 
sist, born April 14,1815; died in August, 1876. 
He was appointed Privatdocent in. Erlangen in 
1840, extraordinary professor in 1846, and in 
1852 Ordinary Professor of German Language 
und Literature. His excellent work, ‘‘ Der Un- 
ferricht im Deutschen” (third edition, 1857), 
is a reprint from his father Karl Georg von 

aumer’s ‘‘Geschichte der Pidagogik.”’. His 
> work of importance was ‘‘ Untersuchungen 

er die Urverwandtschaft der semitischen und 

»-europiischen Sprachen” (1868, et seq.). 
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In 1876 he took an active part in the labors of 
the commission for the regulation of German 
orthography. 
Reay, Eneas Maoxey, Baron of Scotland, 
and Baron Mackay d’Ophemert of Holland, 
born January 18, 1806; died March 6, 1876. 
He was vice-president of the Council of the 
King of the Netherlands. 
REDGRAVE, SAMUEL, a British art-historian, 
born in 1804; died March 20, 1876. Together 
with his brother, Richard Redgrave, the well- 
known artist, he compiled the two volumes 
of the “Century of Painters of the English 
School,” and completed, unassisted, the “‘ Dic- 
tionary of English Artists’ (1874). 
Reip, Sir James Jouy, a British lawyer, 
born in 1800; died April 10, 1876. He was 
formerly Chief-Justice of the Ionian Islands, 
and was knighted in 1840. 
ReiscHacu, HermMANN Apert, Sr., Freiherr 
von, born 1798; died April 8, 1876. He wasa 
son-in-law of Johann Friedrich von Cotta, and 
for over half a century had been connected 
with the large publishing-house of J. G. Cotta. 
His son, Hermann Apert, Jr., born in 1827, 
died April 5, 1876, was one-of the heads of 
the above firm. 
RrpsLesDALE, THomas Lisrrr, Baron, born 
April 28,1828; died August 25, 1876. He was 
a step-son of Earl Russell. While making a 
trip through Switzerland he committed suicide. 
Riowarps, Atrrep Bars, a British author 
and barrister-at-law, born in 1820; died June 
12, 1876. He was one of the chief and earliest 
promoters of the volunteer movement; was 
the first to organize a workingman’s corps, 
numbering nearly 1,000 men, of which he was 
colonel until 1869, when he resigned. On 
April 16, 1859, he convened the celebrated 
meeting at St. Martin’s Hall for the purpose of 
forming volunteer corps. In 1870 he became 
editor of the Morning Advertiser, which posi- 
tion he retained up to his death. He was the 
author of a number of tragedies, novels, and 
poems. 
Rionter, Hermann Expernarp, a German 
physician, born May 14, 1808; died May 24, 
1876. He did much for the reconstruction and 
popularization of medical science, and was 
also very active in reforming the instruction in 
natural sciences, and in gymnastics. His prin- 
cipal works are ‘‘Grundriss der innern Klinik” 
(2 vols., fourth edition, 1860), and ‘ Organon — i 
der physiologischen Therapie ”’ (1850). : 
RippErHo 1p, Hans, a Norwegian statesman, 
born in 1795; died July 22, 1876. He was — 
Minister of Public Worship from 1848 to 
1872. Me 
Rinoxe, FrrepRicH JosepH PYTHAGORAS, &@ 
German scholar, born July 1, 1794; died April etl 
13, 1876. He studied in the University of Ta- 
bingen, where he became professor in 1823, — 
which position he retained up to 1864. In _ 
1852 he was appointed extraordinary member Me 3 
of the Council of Studies of Wiirtemberg, and — 
in the following year a member of the Com- 
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mission for Technical Schools. THe had also 
been royal commissioner for the Royal Poly- 
toohnical School, Lis brother, Soorares, born 
October 10, 1790, died April 26th, had dis- 
tinguished himself as a physician, and had held 
several high positions in the sanitary depart- 
ment of the Government. 

Rosurts, Joun Jenkins, ex-President of Li- 
beria; died February 24, 1876, When the col- 
ony of Liberia was founded by the American 
Colonization Society, he was first lieutenant- 
governor, and then governor, of the colony. 
In 1848, upon the formation of the republic, 
he was clocted its first President, and served 
four years. When, in 1871, there was a revolt 
against President Roye, Roberts was again 
elected President, and served until 1876, 

Roieanp, Prerre Onarnes An'rorne, a French 
senator, born November 4, 1818; died October 
25, 1876. In 1848 he was a member of the 
Constituent Assembly, where he acted with 
the Loft. After the coup-@état he retired 
from politics, and devoted himself exclusively 
to literature, In 1871 he was elected deputy 
from Sadno-et-Loire, and in 1876 a senator 
from the same department. In both the As- 
sembly and the Sonate he was a member of 
the Republican Left. 

Ross, Sir Davin, a British merchant, born 
in 1802; died May 7, 1876. He was Lord- 
Provost of Perthshire in 1863-64, and was 
knighted in 1864. 

Rowvnsormmp, Sir Anorony, Bart., born in 
1801; died January 4, 1876. Tle was one of 
the chiefs of the great banking-house of N. M. 
Rothschild & Sons, and as such displayed great 
talents for business. He was alike distinguished 
for his goodness of heart and his charity. As 
"ghana of the Jewish school in Spitalfields, 
16 contributed much to alleviate the sufferings 
of his correligionists. He was created a baronet 
in 1846, and, dying without male issue, is sue- 
ceeded by his nephew, Nathaniel Rothschild, 

Russet, Armxanper, a British journalist, 
born in 1814; died July 18, 1876. After con- 
tributing to Zait’s Magazine, and other peri- 
odicals, he became, in succession, editor of 
tho Berwich Advertiser (1889), of the Fife Her- 
ald (1842), of a liberal paper at Kilmarnock 
(1844), and of the Scotsman (1845). The last 
position he retained until his death. In poli- 
tics he was a Whig of the Fox school, and was 
never solicitous for popularity. He was a 
writer for some of the leading English re- 
views, and contributed anumber of articles to 

— the “Enoyclopwdia Britannica.” 
 SAve, Carr, a Swedish scholar, born October 
—: 22, 1812; died March 29, 1876. He studied 
_ botany, but by an accident became interested 
in the comparative philology of the Northern 
As guages, on which subject he was considered 
one of the best authorities. THe was for many 
years connected with the University of Upsala, 
a rst as magister docens, 
Te 380 Yr of Northern Languages, 
Ka 
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a large number of papers to various learnes 
journals in Sweden. 

Sayn-Wrrr@EnstErn-Sayn, Prince Lupwie 
born July 15, 1848; died February 28, 1876 
Tle was an hereditary member of the Prussia 
Herrenhaus. He was the third son of Prine 
Ludwig Adolph Friedrich of Sayn-Wittgen 
stein-Berleburg, whom he succeeded in 1867 
His father established a feoffment (Fideicom 
miss) of the estate of Sayn and the adjoinin; 
estates, which was confirmed by the King o 
Prussia in 1861, who at the same time gave t 
the feoffee the dignity of an hereditary membe 
of the Herrenhaus, and the privilege of assum 
ing the title of Prince of Sayn-Wittgenstein 
Sayn. Prince Ludwig is succeeded by hi 
brother, Prince Friedrich, born April 8, 1836. 

Soumipt, General von, a Prussian general o 
infantry, born July 26, 1809; died Novembe 
11, 1876. He was Governor of Metz at th 
time of his death. 

Scorr, General Warrer, a British officer 
died in March, 1876. He entered the service i 
1824, became captain in 1829, major in 1846 
colonel in 1854, major-general in 1861, lieuten 
ant-general in 1867, and colonel-commandan 
in 1868, THe served in the Punjaub campaig 
of 1848-49, and was present at the sieg 
and surrender of Mooltan, for which he re 
ceived the medal and the clasp. 

Sororr, Grorer Poutert, Ff. R.S., a Britis 
parliamentarian, born in 17 oF ; died January 1§ 
1876. Te was the second son of J. Poulet 
Thompson, and brother of Lord Sydenhan 
for some time Governor-General of Canad: 
and assumed the name of Scrope on his maa 
riage with the heiress of William Scrope. H 
was first returned in the Liberal interest fo 
Stroud, in May, 1838, having been defeated a 
the general election ir December, 1832, an 
retained the seat until 1867, when he retirec 
Tle was the author of a ‘‘ Life” of his brother 
* Considerations on Volcanoes,” and the * Geo: 
ogy and Extinct Volcanoes of Central France 
(1858). 

Srerrieny, Dents, a French lawyer, born i 
1804; died in October, 1876. He was appoint 
ed Professor of Law in 1838, was a corresponé 
ing member of the Academy of Moral and Polit 
ical Sciences, and was decorated with the gran 
cross of the Legion of Honor. He was th 
author of several able treatises on French lay 
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for Burnley, in the month of November, 1868, 
and was a warm supporter of Mr. Gladstone. 

Suaws, Onartes Avausrus, a British gen- 
eral, born in 1791; died April 7, 1876. He ob- 
tained his first commission as ensign in May, 
1808, and served in the Coldstream Guards, in 
the Peninsula, from 1810 to 1812, and in Hol- 
land and Belgium in 1813-14. He was severe- 
ly wounded at Bergen-op-Zoom. He had been 
colonel of the Seventy-fourth Highlanders since 
1856. 

Suitiero, Rey. Rromarp, a British scholar; 
died September 24, 1876. He was a Fellow of 
St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, was one of the 
most accomplished Greek séholars in the uni- 
versity, and was the instructor of the majority 
of the best scholars of the university. On two 
occasions, in 1839 and 1840, he acted as one of 
the examiners for the classical Tripos. He edited 
Demosthenes’s ‘‘De Falsa Legatione,” and at 
the time of his death was engaged in editing 
“The History of the Peloponnesian War” by 
Thucydides. 

Simpson, Rrowarp, a British writer, born in 
1820; died April 5, 1876. In 1862 he founded, 
together with Lord Acton and others, the Lib- 
eral weekly, Zhe Rambler, and, after that had 
suspended publication, Zhe Home and Foreign 
Review, which did not appear for more than 
two years. He was the author of a “ Life of 
Oampian,” and other works. 

Sourit, Evporr, a well-known writer on 
art and literature, and the conservator of the 
Museum of Versailles, born in 1817; died in 
June, 1876. He began his career at Versailles 
in 1836, under the patronage of Chateaubriand, 
who was his godfather. Since then he grad- 
ually rose to the highest position in the service 
of that museum. ‘To English students he was 
best known by his excellent Catalogue, which 
is not a new guide-book, but an important con- 
tribution to the history of art in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries; but in France 
his name is mostly associated with that of 
Moliére, of whom he wrote a most interesting 
and exhaustive biography. Other works of 
which he was part editor are the ‘‘ Mémoires 
de Dangeau,” ‘Mémoires du Cardinal de 
Luynes,” and the Journal d Herouard. 
 STEIFENSAND, XAvier, a German engraver 
on copper, born in 1809; died January 6, 1876. 
Among his works are numerous engravings on 
copper of the paintings of celebrated artists, as 
Kaulbach, Overbeck, Chauvin, and others. His 
‘most celebrated engraving is that of the ‘ Wor- 
ship of the Three Wise Men,” by Paul Vero- 
pees, which he completed in 1878. 

- Srewart, Colonel Arexanver, a British of- 
ficer, born in 1825; died September 22, 1876. 
He served with the expedition in China in 
184248, was present at the capture of Woo- 
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L1AM, a British officer, born in 1817; died Jan- 
uary 27, 1876. He entered the army as cornet 
in the cavalry in 1835, and was appointed ma- 
jor-general in 1864. He served for many 
years in the British army in India, taking part 
in the campaigns against Afghanistan, Beloo- 
chistan, Persia, and for the suppression of the 
Indian mutiny. At the creation of the Domin- 
ion of Canada he was appointed Lieutenant- 
Governor of Ontario, which position he held 
for some time. 

Sruart, Sir Jonny, a British statesman, born 
in 1793; died October 30,1876. He was called 
to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn in 1819, and was for 
years, until his death, one of the benchers. 
He was made Queen’s Counsel in 1839, and ap- 
pointed one of the Vice-Chancellors of Eng- 
land in 1852, which position he filled with dis- 
tinction until March, 1871. He was created 
a knight upon his elevation to the judicial 
bench, and represented Newark in the con- 
servative interest from 1846 to 1852, and Bury- 
St.-Edmunds from the latter date until made a 
judge. 

Taxsor, Sir Onartes, a British admiral, born 
in 1801; died August 8, 1876. He entered 
the Royal Naval College in 1815, and in 1817 
embarked as a volunteer on board the Prome- 
theus. He subsequently served on the South 
American stations, and on the night of April 
6, 1831, an insurrection having broken out at 
Rio de Janeiro, he rescued and brought off 
from the Palace of Sao Christovao the Em- 
peror and Empress, a service which Dom Pedro 
II. acknowledged by presenting him with the 
decoration of the Brazilian Order of the South- 
ern Cross. In 1845 he served off the coast of 
Borneo, and was commodore at the Oape of 
Good Hope from 1852 to 1854. As captain of 
the Algiers, from 1854 to 1856, he was em- 
ployed in conveying troops to the Baltic, and 
also at the blockade of Sebastopol. His last 
command was at the Nore, from 1864 to 1866. 

Tarnoozy, Maxiirtan, Cardinal Archbishop 
of Salzburg, Austria, born October 24, 1806; 
died April 4, 1876. He entered the priesthood 
at an early age, was consecrated Archbishop of 
Salzburg in 1850, and cardinal in 1878. He 
was distinguished alike for his piety and zeal. 

Taytor, Sir Henry Grorer Anprew, a Brit- 
ish general, born in 1783; died February 9, 
1876. He served in the Mahratta campaign in 
1803-4, under the Duke of Wellington, and 
was wounded at Assaye; was subsequently 
Town-Major of Madras (1825), and held several. 
brigade commands, terminating with the com- 
mand of the Northern Division. He was cre- 
ated a G. O. B. in 1873. 

TeteKr, Count Domrrk, an Hungarian no- _ 
bleman, born in 1810; died May 1,1876. He 
had been director and honorary member of the 
Hungarian Academy, a member of the Hun- — 
garian Reichstag, where he belonged to the — 
Deak party, and had written a number of his- 
torical essays. KG 

Tinpatt, Louis Symonps, a British admiral ; 
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died February 4, 1876, Ile entered the navy 
in 1825, and obtained his first commission in 
1882. He took part in the attack upon Ohuen- 
pe, in the taking of the Bogue forts, in the 
storming of the enomy’s works close to Wham- 
poa Reach, and in the capture of the last fort 
protecting the approaches to Canton, and in 
the other operations against that city, As a 
voward for his services on that occasion, he 
was made a commander in 1841, Ile obtained 
post-rank in 1852, and went on the retired list 
in 1864; became retired rear-admiral in 1868, 
aod vice-admiral in 1874, : 

Tooquavitin, Ilipronyrn, Comte pm, a 
French senator, born in 1812; died'in August, 
1876. In 1871 he was clected from La Manche 
to the National Assembly, and in 1875 was 
elected by that body one of the life-senators, 
the fifty-seventh, by 840 votes, Ile was a 
member of the Left Centre, 

Travpn, Lopwia, a German physician, born 
January 12, 1818; died April 11, 1876. Ile was 
professor in the University of Berlin, and was 
one of the most distinguished clinical instruc. 
tors of the nineteenth century, 

Virarn, Oount Lorar §., an Italian states- 
man; died in January, 1876. Ie was one of 
the earliest champions of the unity and liberty 
of Italy. Iaving been appointed senator in 
1848, he resigned a year later when a political 
change took place. Ile was again appointed 
senator in 1860, and was for a number of 
‘oars secretary of the Presidential Bureau. 
for some years previous to his death he took 
no active part in the labors of the Senate, 
owing to his advanced age. 

Vorknant, Wine, a German artist, born 
June 28, 1815; died March 14, 1876, He was 
chiefly distinguished as an historical painter. 

Hlis best works are: “The Murder of Rizzio” 
(1841), ““Mary Stuart on the Scaffold” (1844), 
and “The Death of Admiral Coligny ” (1846), 
Vorumur, Arexannin Josupn, a German 
philologist, born September 26, 1808; died De- 
cember 5, 1876. Tis best work is a critical 
edition of “Gudrun” (1845). THis edition of 
the “ Nibelunge Not” and “Klage” introduced 
in 1845 the great collection of Dichtungen 
: des dentschen Mittelalters.” Together with 
Conrad Hoffmann he published a corrected 
edition of the “ Hildebrand-Lied” (1850), and 
in 1862 he published his corrections of the 
fragments of the “Skeireing,” 

_ . Wanprnaton, Josnua, a British merchant, 
~ born in York, England, in 1792; died in Val- 
paraiso, October 11, 1876. In 1817 he went to 
alparaiso, where he established himself. in 
business, his house becoming one of the largest 

on the Pacific coast of South America, 
— Wariner, Franz, o German actor, born Sep- 
mber 25, 1810; died January 19, 1876. lo 
an his career as actor in 1830, with a travel= 


upe in Krems, Austria, During a tri 
h Germany he appe 
ory German f 
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within a few years his own theatre—the Wall- 
ner-Theater—which soon became one of the 
most famous in the city. In 1868 he retired 
to private life on account of his health. 

Watro.e, reper, M. P., born Septem- 
ber 18, 1822; died April 2, 1876. Ile entered 
the Royal Navy in 1889, and served with dis- 
tinction in the first Anglo-Chineso War, in the 
India waters, and during the operations on the 
Danube. In politics he was a Oonservative, 
He contested Lynn unsuccessfully in Novem- 
ber, 1865, and in 1868 was returned to Parlia- 
ment for North Norfolk, Tle was the author 
of “ Four Years in the Pacific,” “The Ansayrii, 
or Further Bast,” dnd other works, 

Watroin, Sir Ronurr, born in 1808; died 
July 12, 1876. He was a lieutenant-general, 
and was created a K, O, B. in 1859, 

Winton, Sir Wi11am Ronerr Wiis, Knt., 
M.D., F. R. 0. 8. 1, a British physician; died 
April 19, 1876. Ie was Surgeon-Oculist in 
Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland, and was 
knighted in 1864 by the Karl of Carlisle, Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland, ‘to mark the sense of 
services rendered to statistical science, espe- 
cially in connection with the Irish census,” 

Wintnen, Creimrian, one of the most dis- 
tinguished Danish ‘poets, born July 29, 1796; 
died in the latter part of December, 1876, He 
published a large number of poems, all of them 
of great beauty. He also wrote a number of 
novels and juvenile works, among them “Tre 
Fortillinger” (1851), and ‘En Morskaystog ” 
Nec and a translation of Goethe’s “ Rei- 
neke Iuchs.” THe published a collection of his 
poems in nine volumes (1860), The Danish 
Diet, in 1851, granted him an annual pension 
of 1,000 rigsdalers. 

Worrkn, Humrien, a German historian, 
born February 12, 1818; died June 14, 1876. 
In 1848 he became a member of the Vorparla- 
ment in Frankfort; was appointed professor 
in the university, and elected as Robert Blum’s 
successor to the German National Assembly, 
where he helped to found the Grossdeutsche 
(Great pee | party. Tle was the author of 
numerous works, of which “Die deutschen 
Zeitschriften und die Entstehung der éffent:- 
lichen Meinung” (1866; third edition, 1875) and 
“ Geschichte der Schrift und des Schriftthums ” 
(1 vol., 1872, et seq.) are especially valued, 

ZINGLER, Prawy, a Prussian politician, born 
February 8, 1808; died October 1, 1876. Ag 
Mayor of Brandenburg, in 1840, he became 
very popular, was elected a member of the 
National Assembly of 1848, and was the only 
one of the tax-refusers who was arrested a 
tried for treason, From 1864 to 1870 he was 
a member of the Prussian Ohamber of Depu- 
ties, and since 1867 a member first of the 
North-G. and afterward of the German 

was the author of several 
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olitician and author, born May 26, 1806; died 

ovember 23, 1876. In 1836 he published, 
under the nom de plume Montanus, his largest 
work, ‘ Vorzeit,” in eight volumes. In his 
“Geschichte des deutschen Volks,” he adyo- 
cated the unity of Germany under the leader- 
ship of Prussia. 

OHIO. The following is a brief summary 
of the present financial condition of the State: 
On the 15th day of November, 1875, the public 

GUGM Mids) tosiccvibtcdtcs> senesced cio 


The redemptions during the year were—Loan 
FURNES ath X70i556 614 6.51 aCeis'er0 0's oibje sie.s eave 


$7,949,920 12 
1,465,414 82 


Outstanding November 15, 1876..........+ $6,484,505 80 
Of the amount outstanding on the 15th of N 
vember, 1875, the sum of $11,865 had elisha 
to draw interest, the holders thereof having 
been notified to surrender their stock for re- 
demption, so that the interest- ane funded 
GODE OR MES LAO IB bis elais ays cietidnvepaucioesles $6,472,640 30 


1,477,279 82 
The funded debt is divided as follows: 
Foreign debt, so called, payable in New York 
Diticronne cya GORE ee ae $6,482,840 30 
1,665 00 


ALLS SEBUM PTS TRE ed pws. isiW) 0 ajo iA s/n)» /S.0 e\n,a'minis)0,0106 $6,484,505 30 


The local indebtedness of the State is as 


follows: 1 
September 1, 1875, 
Dobts of counties............ $3,044,578 90 
Debts of townships, including 
debts incurred y boards of 
pill other than for 


September 1, 1876. 
$2,934,099 43 


eparate school.districts.,. 222,971 18 229,724 83 
Debts of cities, first and sec- 
SONCUEL) 9) ie rer 20,250,722 11 80,510,508 68 
wet of incorporated — vil- 
Teen lay 63 4-0: 80.< 6 aie:0 931,862 64 1,074,069 05 
Debts of ee districts (spe- 
“elal) PER RTPR Ma Ratslssied oad 1,507,953 48 1,814,581 57 
MOUAIE Ga sie csieie <.c'ees « ($25,957,583 21 $36,059,978 56 


The amount of reimbursable debt, therefore, 
is? 
. 86,484,505 80 
4 ae «+ 86,059,078 56 


OMe eae Cake lccsseeb todays $42,544,458 86 
Irreducible debt (consisting of school, college, 


and other trust funds)......2..e00cccsesnes 4,207,716 90 
Aggregate public debts in Ohio (State, rm 
ocal, and trust funds)... .i...ceccerses $46,752,200 76 


The local indebtedness in this statement is 
reckoned to September 1, 1876, and the State 
debt to November 15, 1876. 


my balance in the State Treasury on the 15th 


of November, 1875, was...........ceceseeee $1,429,778 52 
The hea from all sources for the fiscal year 
ending November 15, 1876, were,..........- 5,159,667 96 
—- ‘Potal amount of funds in the Treasury 
: MD PUDOUV OAL. vies aya vehi xs Un beleedabies $6,589,446 48 
Che disbursements for all pur posek during the , 
_ yeur have MEBUMINT NG Rasisk sores cocer cove 6,003,617 44. 
pit - Balance in the Treasury, November 15, 
| Bar Me... tess inal $585,829 04 


The taxes levied in 1875, collectible i in 1876, 


$4,948,995 19 
23,003, at 18 
"940, 211 00 


«+» $28,893,182 87 
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The taxes levied in 1876, collectible in 1877, 
are: 


Atate taxes 2)).trs dace athacicciewo seteiainreisice «io $4,646,620 54 
Gounty:and,local.iiacca aves waren ierecerniacisieleise's 23,894,635 98 
Delinquencies and forfeitures.............. 1,443,929 30 

MDG GGL, <,. ietsithus vere ineis neietestseete rene $29 965,185 82 82 


The taxable valuations in Ohio, as shown by 
the grand duplicate of 1876, are: 
Real estate in cities, towns, and villages.... 


teal estate not in cities, towns, or villages. . 
Personal property's csivasdsenvescleneecstcses 


$371,848,098 00 
704,940,269 00 
520,681,599 00 

ME OUBID ectaletnseiesidie/sisrelaiere a(t ei cid ale erate tesetatere $1,597,469,966 00 
Which is a decrease from the grand dupli- 
CHLBTOR RSTO OLE oaieviaiss vee n’eda plese? aisele 1,105,896 00 


This decrease arises as follows: 


Oni Personal PLOPELTY os.ccc rinse ec sisie tisis, cieisis.e 
Increase in the yalue of real 
estate in cities, towns, and 
WALES'S: | sietaterarprarstnib wien) s]<im 
Increase in the value of real 
estate not in cities, towns, 
OP VAIIH ES teiers tplelsic! eletelays erele 


$14,979,219 09 
$5,816,377 00 


8,056,946 00 


AROVAL ATOR SABC a vateisterwisinielaisiniste’sieiefeieieiase\s 13,873,823 00 


Net decrease, a8 above...........-sesee $1,105,896 00 


From the foregoing statement it appears that 
the State debt was reduced during the year 
almost one and a half million dollars, and 
that the indebtedness of counties, townships, 
and school districts was reduced over $300,- 
000. But cities of the first and second class, 
and incorporated villages, have increased their 
indebtedness more than $10,000,000 since the 
close of the fiscal year 1875. 

The State School Commissioner complains 
of the neglect to furnish him with complete 
returns in all cases, thus rendering his statis- 
tics imperfect. The following is a summary 
of the leading facts shown by the reports re- 
ceived ; 

Number of youth of school age in the State in 


Bapremberh LET was cise erecta cota hisiclare acl en cid 1 ole 726 
Number of school districts in the State ...... 963 
Number of sub-districts in township districts. 8 627 
Estimated yalue of school-houses, including 

TOUS sraios cadet Keinicreticsareyn niet ov aresie sss, anes $20,969,557 
Number of teachers ete employed......- 22,846 
Number of pupils enrolled in the schools. .... 722,963 
Average number of pupils in daily attendance 447,139 
Total of receipts, including balance on hand 

eptember 1, AO TO sy arava icne oe siisegeids’s $12,205,518 44 
Total of expenditures Res idiieteroacdoe Jancis + $8,462. TST 51 


The Board of State. Charities report that the 
aggregate numbers under public care or re- 
straint in the State are as follows: 


In charitable and benevolent institutions,............ 12,548 
In penal and reformatory institutions............... - 16,960 
IMpkin Gea LOtAl OL n taciace cieieiaienaic sine’ ahie.stee v.. 29,508 


The ratio of taxation for the maintenance 
of these classes is one and six-hundredths of — 
one mill (1;£,) on each dollar of taxable prop- 
erty in the State; so that the citizen ps 
taxes on one thousand dollars’ worth of pro 
erty pays ten cents and six mills for the s 
port of charitable, penal, and reformatory— 
stitutions, State, county, and city. This aggr 
gate is reached, for the most part, by return: 
of actual numbers from State and coun 
tutions. As a few counties failed to 
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returns, the actual aggregate is probably in ex- 
cess of the number given above. The number 
of acres reported from eighty-one counties as 
occupied for Infirmary farms is 17,398, of which 
12,906 acres are under cultivation. 

The State Mine Inspector reports about 300 
coal-mines in the State, of which all but twen- 
ty-five were worked in 1876. The total amount 
of coal raised was not over 8,000,000 tons, it 
having been a year of unusual dullness in the 
coal-trade, no one mining region working even 
half-time. Seventy serious and thirteen fatal 
accidents are reported. 

The Adjutant-General reports the infantry 
force of the State to consist of nine regiments 
and three battalions, including seventy-five 
companies, with forty-two companies unat- 
tached; the artillery force includes two four- 
gun and ten two-gun batteries; the cavalry 
force consists of two unattached companies. 
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STATE SEAL OF OHIO. 


The State Board of Centennial Managers re- 
ported to the Governor that a very successful 
exhibition had been made by the State at Phil- 
adelphia, and that the sum appropriated by 
the Legislature had more than sufficed for the 
needs of the Board, there being a surplus of 
several thousand dollars. The entire number 
of Ohio exhibits was 1,000, of which 250 re- 
ceived awards—a proportion larger than was 
obtained by any other State for the same class 
of articles. 

Rutherford B. Hayes was inaugurated Goy- 
; ernor on the 10th of January. In his inaugu- 
ral address he called the attention of the Legis- 
lature to the great increase of local taxation 
and local indebtedness. He said: 

The following statement, showing the increase of 
_ municipal taxation and indebtedness in the cities 
and large towns of Ohio, ought to arrest attention: 
In 1871, in thirty-one of the principal cities and 
towns of the State, the average rate of taxation was 
twenty-three and one-tenth mills on the dollar. 
The total amount of taxes levied for all purposes 
Aa The total indebtedness was §7,- 
aeak-o? : Me 

_ In 1875, in the same cities and_towns, the average 
te of taxation was twenty-eight and three-tenths 
ills on the dollar, The total amount of taxes levied 
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for all purposes was $12,361,934. The total indebt- 
edness was $20,800,491. 

Under the provisions of the eighth article of the 
constitution, already referred to, the State debt, 
notwithstanding the extraordinary expenditures of 
the war, has been reduced from over $20,000,000, 
the amount due in 1851, until it is now only about 
$7,000,000. An important part of the constitutional 
provisions which have been so successful in State 
finances is the section which requires the creation 
of a sinking-fund, and the annual payment of a 
constantly-inereasing sum on the principal of the 
State debt. Let a requirement analogous to this be 
enacted in regard to existing local indebtedness; let 
a judicious limitation of the rate of taxation which 
local authorities may levy be strictly adhered to; 
and allow no further indebtedness to be authorized 
except in conformity with these principles, and we 
may, I believe, confidently expect that within a few 
years the burdens of debt now resting upon the 
cities and towns of the State will disappear, and 
that other wholesome and much-needed reforms in 
the whole administration of our municipal govern- 
ment will, of necessity, follow the adoption of what 
may be called the cash-system in local affairs. 


The Legislature met January 8d. One of 
its first proceedings was to pass an act re- 
pealing the “‘Geghan Law,” the passage of 
which by the preceding Legislature had cre- 
ated much feeling, and was made an issue ir 
the political campaign of 1875, the charge hayv- 
ing been made that'the law had been passed by 
a Democratic Legislature at the demand of the 
Catholics. The first session closed April 12. 
one hundred and seventy-three general laws 
and a large number of local and special laws 
having been passed. Among the general en- 
actments were laws reorganizing the govern. 
ments of the State institutions, the preceding 
Legislature having reorganized them on a differ. 
ent party basis when it came into power. Th¢ 
office of Controller of the Treasury was abol 
ished. Several laws were passed limiting thi 
taxing powers of municipal corporations, anc 
restricting their powers to incur debts, and pro 
hibiting appropriations beyond the amounts act 
ually in the Treasury to the credit of the severa 
funds. One law prohibits the making of con 
tracts for special improvements, such as street: 
openings, paving, etc., until all the money ha 
been placed in the Treasury by special assess 
ment on the property benefited. <A large par 
of the municipal indebtedness was made up of 
bonds issued for special improvements, anc 
this enactment put a sudden stop to furthe 
work of the kind. A law was also passed fot 
the protection of children engaged in public 
shows, preventing a child under fourteen year 
old being thus exhibited. ; 

The Prohibition State Convention was held in 
Columbus, February 23d. The following Stat. 
ticket was nominated: Secretary of State, E 


‘§. Chapman, of Montgomery; Judge of Su 


preme Court, D. W. Gage, of Cleveland ; mem. 
ber of Board of Public Works, Ferdinanc 


‘Schumacher, of Akron. 


The platform adopted was as follows: 


1, That the making and vending of alcoholic liquo: . 1 
as a beve is fraught with evil to property, peaes 
} irs a arle 
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2. Government was organized to shield man against 
wrong and criminal acts of men, 

8. Those who fail to secure this protection violate 
the design of government. 

4, The most flagrant violation of government is 
found among those who make our government, and 
by those who give venders of liquor legal and politi- 
eal encouragement. 

5. No government should contraveno the purpose 
of its formation, by taking into public service those 
who are connected with the liquor-traflic, or addicted 
to the dangerous vice of drinking. 

6. A Prohibition party isdemanded, Others have 
failed to give or promise prohibition laws, 

7%. The women are the greatest sufferers. They 
are taxed for its support, and governed without their 
consent. They should have the means to protect 
themselves—the ballot. 

8. Favors a well-maintained system of common 
schools, under the exclusive control of State manage- 
ment and money, and the widest diffusion of the 
teachings of the Bible. 


A resolution was also adopted calling on the 
General Assembly to take steps to gather sta- 
tistics showing the crime-increase and death 
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incident to the manufacture, sale, and use of 
alcoholic beverages. 

The Republican State Convention met at Co- 
lumbus, March 29th, and placed in nomination 
the following ticket: Secretary of State, Mil- 
ton Barnes, of Guernsey County; Judge of 
Supreme Oourt, Washington W. Boynton, of 
Lorain County; member of Board of Public 
Works, James O. Evans, of Delaware County, 
The following platform was adopted : 


1. The Republicans of Ohio renew their allegiance 
to the Republican party of the United States, and re- 
affirm its principles of free government as declared 
and defended by the grand men of 1776, and en- 
deared to our times by the sacrifices of war and the 
blessings of an assured union of the States, based 
upon universal liberty, 

2. The citizens of the several States of the Union 
are also citizens of the nation, and are equal under 
the Constitution and laws in all rights of citizenship, 
and are entitled to full and equal protection in their 
exercise, 

8. We favor an honest and economical administra- 
tion of the Government, and favor retrenchment and 
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reform in the public service. Personalintegrity and 
fidelity should be required of all officials, and when 
found to be dishonest and corrupt, ea should be 
rosecuted and punished; and we cordially commend 
he vigorous prosceution of public offenders by the 
present national Administration. 

4, The national credit and honor must be sacredly 
maintained, 

5. We recognize gold as the true standard of val- 
nes and the only steady and safe basis for a cireu- 
lating medium, and declare that that policy of finance 
dhoula be steadily pursued which, without unneces- 
sary injury to business or trade, will ultimately 
equalize the value of the coin and paper dollar. 

- 6. We favor a tariff for a revenue with incidental 
protection to American industry. 

7. Westand by oursystern of free common schools 
supported by general taxation ; there must be no di- 
vision of the sehool-fund, and no sectarian inter- 
ference with the schools, 


8. To the soldiers and sailors who fought for the 
United States the nation owes a debt of gratitude, 
and they, and the widows and orphans of those who 
have fallon, are justly entitled to liberal bounties and 
pensions. 

9. The thanks of the people are due to President 
Grant for his faithful adherence to Republican prin- 
ciples; and we assure him of the gratitude of the 
country for the distinguished services he has ren- 
dered as agoldier and civilian, 

10, The Republican party of Ohio, having confi- 
dence in the honesty, ability, and patriotism of 
Rutherford B, Hayes, cordially present him to the 
National Republican Gonvention for the nomination 
of President of the United States; and our State del- 
egates to that convention are in&tructed, and the 
district delegates are requested, to use their earnest 
efforts to secure his nomination, 


The Democratic State Convention was held 
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at Columbus, May 17th. The meeting was 
stormy, and the contest over the platform and 
the selection of delegates was sharp. The 


State ticket put in nomination was as follows: 
Secretary of State, William Bell, of Licking 
County ; Judge of Supreme Court, William E. 
Finck, of Perry County; member of Board of 
Public Works, H. P. Clough, of Butler County. 


* TYLER DAVIDSON FOUNTAIN, CINCINNATI. 


The minority report, signed by eight of the 
twenty members of the committee, was adopted, 
and made the platform of the party, by a vote 
of 3664 yeas to 308 nays. It was as follows: 


Resolved, That, recognizing the duty of the Demo- 
cratic party as the time-honored champion of the 
rights of the many against the aggressions of the 
few, to express its purposes in the pending currency 
conilict without reserve or equivocation, we declare 
that we shall urge against all opposition, come from 
what quarter it may, measures to effect the following 
objects : 

1, The immediate and unconditional repeal of the 

Republican resumption-law. 
9 ae _ 2. The defeat of all schemes for resumption which 
involve either contraction of the currency, perpetu- 
: ation of bank issues, or increase of the interest-bur- 
- den of the debt. 

8. The gradual but early substitution of legal ten- 
ders for national-bank notes. 

4. The issue by the General Government alone of all 
the circulating medium, whether paper or metallic. 

5. No forced inflation, no forced contraction, but 
a sound currency equal to the wants of trade and 
industry, to be regulated in volume and gradually 
equalized with gold by means of appropriate legis- 
Jation, such as making it receivable for customs, and 
intereonvertible, at the pleasure of the holder, with 
a bond bearing an interest not to exceed 3.65 per 
cent., ode) in gold, so that the volume of eurren- 
_ ey shall not be determined by the pleasure or caprice 
f either Congress or the banks. : Bs 
- A graduated income-tax, to meet at Teast the 


lic debt. 
: ‘That public policy and a sense of common jus- 


remium on gold needed to pay interest on the pub- 44° 


OHIO. 


tice require that the silver issued by the Government 
should be legal tender in payment of all debts, pub- 
lie and private, and that we demand the uncondi- 
tional repeal of the so-called silver act, so far as the 
same limits the amount for which silver currency 
shall be a legal tender. 

8. That we are in favor of a tariff for revenue only. 
And we denounce the Republican scheme of resump.- 
tion, as intended and operating, through a large in- 
crease of the bonded debt and a sudden and enor 
mous contraction of the currency, to double thé 
burdens of taxation, rob debtors of their property 

aralyze productive and commercial industries, cas 
aborers out of employment, and fill the land witl 
want and misery, for the wicked purpose of doubling 
the values of money securities, and subjugating th 
mass of the people to the imperious sway of a money 
oligarchy. 

9. That the Democracy of Ohio present to th 
Democracy of the thirty-seven other sovereign State 
of the Republic the name of William Allen as th 
choice of Ohio for the presidency. 

10. That the delegates at large of the St. Loui 
Convention, and the delegates appointed by th 
congressional districts, are hereby requested to vot 
in the National Convention in favor of William Al 
len for President, and to use all honorable means t 
secure his success. ; 


The election was held October 10th. Grea 
interest was taken in it, as being an indicatio1 
of the probable result of the presidential elec 
tion to take place a month later. The Repub 
lican ticket was elected, but by so close a vot 
that little effect was made on the nations 


struggle. The -vote stood thus: 
SECRETARY OF STATE. 
Barnes, Republican’. <awss «1 salsa soins aeons 
Bell, Democrat.......2.2.. 
Chapman, Prohibition 
Barnes over Bell............ : 
BAINES IOVEL Allen cities samen laces eee 
JUDGE OF SUPREME COURT. 
BOVMLON,pNCVUDNCAM soo cclesfsinicieis selec cients 818,772 
Winck, WMemocrat oy aici seeelioh sw aaieleslersie 809,933 
Gage Prohipition: scene sew acmistetsioclasmye eos 2,065 
Boynton Over Finck. ......5.020.2--s000s00 8,839 
Boynton over all...-......--..-2+-+--seeeee 6,774 
MEMBER OF BOARD OF PUBLIC WORKS. 
Hvansy Republcani (tea. cs veess octets anton cts 818,873 
Clotigh; Democrat, s<.. 20 sicheccelsctncistiasinr 310,348 
Schumacher, Prohibition................. ee 2,101 
Myans/over Clough. icc tics swescecetevese 8,025 
yans over Blk «cat scaeabe new age Hartom eerie 5,924 


Twelve Republicans were elected to Con 
gress and eight Democrats, nearly reversin 
the figures of the preceding congressional elec 
tion, when thirteen Democrats and seven Re 
publicans were chosen. The figures of th 
election for Congressmen were as follows: 


Majoritie 

Force; Ra...» 18,474 6701 
Matthews, R.. 14.058 75 I 
Savage, D..... 16,098 496 F 
Howard, 18,461 961 
Long, Basins 12,645 
Hurd, D. D. 
Byaniaet ave si 

4 Arthurs D’. ...5.. 


Poppleton, D.. 
- Hadadn, AD rere L 


1. 16,654 
620 
089 


14. Finley, D...... 16 
15, Van Vorhes, R. 14 


16. Danford, | 


Goo 


= 
= 
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At the presidential election in November, 
ive tickets were in the field, the result of the 
lection being as follows: 


MPG WHORE cit atats ciaidie Aaests cictie sicisisicls wine view 830,698 
IGNTGU EA AGed eases ee cele cleo. 8e seis oes cicie-s 823,182 
TEYOST DARK ade ecledicls che wiawrnisisailesetedewes 3,05T 
Er GME GM ecetey Aeleysieia's \cisieiw'clé'os cies esiou eas 1,636 
Anti-Secret Society...............65 AKO 16 
Republican plurality................ alge GBLO 
Republican majority over all 2,747 


In April a strike among the coal-miners in 
Stark and Wayne Counties resulted in serious 
‘iots and destruction of property. The sheriffs 
xf the two counties called upon the Governor 
oraid. The Adjutant-General and Attorney- 
seneral of the State were sent to the scene of 
listurbance, and, having reported the state- 
nents of the sheriffs to be correct, military 
sompanies were called out and sent to the 
issistance of the county officers. Several of 
he rioters were arrested, and the military 
emained in the disturbed district until peace 
vas fully established. 

OLD CATHOLIOS. In Germany, the Old 
Jatholic Church held its third Synod in May, 
it Bonn, under the presidency of the bishop, 
Ur. Reinkens. The statistical reports showed 
hat in most parts of the country considerable 
rogress had been made during the year. In 
jhe grand-duchy of Baden there was an in- 
srease of ten new congregations, of six priests, 
ind of 2,210 members. Prussia and Hesse re- 
ported two new congregations each, and Olden- 
yurg one. The total number of congregations 
ind societies at present is: in Baden, 44; in 
Prussia, 85; in Bavaria, 31; in Hesse, 5; in 
Jidenburg, 2; in Wiirtemberg, 1. Bavaria, 
vhich in 1875 had 3,505 families, and a popu- 
ation of 10,189, reported an increase of 76 
amilies, but a decrease in the total population 
yf 79. It was claimed, however, that, in con- 
sequence of the existing unfavorable circum- 
tances, the figures were incomplete. Leaving 
ut Bavaria, the statistics of the Church, as 
‘eported in 1876 and in 1875, compare as fol- 
ows: 


1876. 1875. Increase. 
Jongregations............ 87 2 15 
DTI GT Ne eel a SOOT 12,129 10,761 1,368 
Total population.......... 89,241 84,737 4,504 


Three priests were ordained during the year, 
127 persons confirmed, and 9 Old Catholic stu- 
lents were studying theology at the University 
of Bonn. The most important subject which 
his year engaged the attention of the Synod 
was the proposed abolition of priestly celibacy. 
About 20 congregations, and no less than 17 
yriests, united in asking for its immediate abo- 
ition. One of the most prominent lay mem- 
yers of the Church, Dr. Schulte, had previous- 
written a special work on the subject, in 
the enforcement of priestly celibacy was 
tropgly condemned and its abolition recom- 


th the clergy and the laity, appeared to be 
mgly in favor of abolition. Nevertheless, 


4 


Theology at the university of the same city, as 


the synodal representation reported against the 
opportuneness of immediate legislation on the 
subject, and the Synod concurred in this rec- 
ommendation by the overwhelming majority of 
95 yeas against only 8 nays. This result was 
believed to have been brought about by the ear- 
nest remonstrance of Dr. Déllinger and one or 
two other leading men, who were said to have 
indicated their determination to withdraw from 
the movement in case the Synod should yield 
to the clamor against celibacy. The only con- 
cession which was made to the opponents of 
celibacy was the permission given to priests 
who had resigned their ecclesiastical functions 
to enter into the state of matrimony. 

The fifth Old Catholic Congress was held at 
Breslau, September 22d to the 24th. The at- 
tendance was considerably smaller than in for- 
mer years, only seventy delegates being present 
from the various congregations. The Congress 
passed a resolution requesting the bishop to 
order an annual house-to-house collection for 
the benefit of needy congregations, and anoth- 
er collection, either thrice a year in church, or 
by a rate on the parochial exchequers, for the 
‘students and clergy fund.” The Synodal Coun- 
cil was urged to make greater progress with the 
introduction of long-promised reforms, espe- 


cially that of public worship wholly in the na- * 


tional tongue, the reform of liturgical books 
and services, and a general service of public 
confession before the reception of the holy 
communion. An organized system of parochi- 
al assemblies, for furthering the Old Catholic 
movement, was ordered to be drawn up. It was 
also decided to open negotiations with the Ger- 
man Protestants with a view to union. 

The number of Old Catholic periodicals pub- 
lished in 1876 was six: the Deutsche Mereur, 
at Munich, weekly, edited by Dr. Messmer; 
the Althatholische Bote, at Heidelberg, weekly, 
by I. Ricks ; Wahrheit-Pravda, at Kattonitz, 
weekly, edited, in German and Polish, by Col- 
bert; the Hriedensbote, weekly, and the Katho- 
lisches Volksblatt, fortnightly, both edited by 
Pfarrer Grunert, at Kénigsberg; Theologisches 
Literaturblatt, fortnightly, by Prof. Reusch, 
of Bonn. 

In Switzerland, the Christian Catholic organ- 
izations completed in 1876 the organization of 
their Church by the election of a bishop. As 
the Federal Constitution makes the establish- 
ment of new bishoprics dependent upon the 
consent of the Confederation, the Synodal Coun- 


cil of the Christian Catholics formally inquired 


of the Federal Council at Bern whether there 
was any objection on its part to the election of 
a Christian Catholic bishop. After the Federal 


Council had sanctioned the proposed step, the i: 


National Synod of the Church, in June, met at. 
Olten, in the canton of Solothurn, and elected 
Dr. Eduard Herzog, pastor of the congregation 
of the city of Bern and Professor of Catholic 
its first bishop. Dr. Herzog received 117 votes, 
while the candidate of the more advanced par- 
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ty, Pastor Schréder, of Rheinfelden, polled 34, 
He was consecrated on September 18th, by Dr. 
Reinkens, the Old Catholic Bishop of Germany, 
in the church of Rheinfelden, in the canton of 
Aargau. From the report made to the Synod 
of Olten, it appears that the Church at this 
time numbered in Switzerland 55 organized 
congregations with resident priests, 25 socie- 
ties which were as yet without priests, and 
73,380 persons. Of the organized congrega- 
tions, 25 are in the canton of Bern, 7 in that 
of Aargau, 8 in Solothurn, and 11 in Geneva. 
Fourteen of the twenty-two cantons were as 
yet without either congregation or society. 
The accession of several large congregations to 
the movement was shortly expected. The Syn- 
od greeted the union which the Old Catholic 
Church of Germany is striving to restore with 
the Protestant churches, and the Greek and 
Anglican churches, as ‘a great work longed 
for by the Founder of the Christian religion,” 
and pledged its hearty codperation with the 
movement. The Synod declared that it ac- 
knowledged “as the sole head of the Church 
Jesus Christ, under whom she governs herself 
autonomously in association with her episco- 
pate, priesthood, and diaconate,” and that it 
regarded as ‘‘ Ecumenical Church assemblies 
only the seven councils recognized as such by 
the undivided Church of East and West.” The 
use of the national language was declared to 
be permissible at the celebration of the mass, 
and to be in accordance with Christian anti- 
quity, and a committee was charged with edit- 
ing a ritual and missal in the German and 
French languages. It was further declared that 
the obligation to confess at least once a year, 
introduced in 1216 by the Fourth Lateran Syn- 
od, was not regarded by the Synod as binding, 
and that each man must decide, after conscien- 
tious self-examination, whether the reception 
of the sacrament of penance before the com- 
munion is necessary or advisable for him. In 
regard to the question of priestly celibacy, it 
was declared that the capacity for holding spir- 
itual offices is not dependent upon the question 
whether the priest concerned is married or un- 
married. 
Two papers were published for the Old Cath- 
lies of Switzerland, the Hatholische Blatter, at 
Olten, by Prof. Hassler, and Le Catholique Na- 
tional, at Geneva. 
The number of students at the Old Catholic 
Theological Faculty of the University of Bern 
was 14—12 Swiss and 2 German. Two stu- 
dents were in the course of 1876 ordained as 
priests. 
___ Dr. Herzog, the first bishop of the Christian 

Catholic Church of Switzerland, was born in 
1841, at Schongan, in the canton of Lucerne. 
He studied theology in Lucerne, chiefly under 
his uncle, Prof. Leu, one of the foremost 
Catholic theologians of Switzerland, After 
uncle’s death he continued his theological 
dies at the Universities of Tubingen and 
burg, and after his return to Lucerne was 
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ordained priest in 1867. The government 

the canton of Lucerne, wishing to confer upx 
him the professorship of Biblical exegesis 

Lucerne, sent him further to Bonn for a year 
preparation. He held this position until 187 
when he resigned all his offices on joining tl 
Old Catholic body. He was then called to tl 
pastorate of the church at Orefeld, in Ge 
many, but he was soon recalled to Switze 
land, to become parish priest of Olten, in tl 
canton of Solothurn. When the Catholic the 
logical faculty was established in the Universi 
ot Bern, Herzog accepted a professorship, a1 

* some time, dean of the faculty, un 
ational Synod summoned him to be t! 
st bishop. 

The Old Catholics in Austria published, 
1876, two papers—the Adbwehr, at Warnsdo 
with Pfarrer Nittel as editor, and the Pre 
Staat, at Vienna, under the editorship of I 
Linder. Both papers are not exclusively d 
voted to religious questions, but also treat 
secular affairs. . 

The Old Catholic movement has not gain 
any footing in France. The numerous wr 
ings of Abbé Michaud in defense of the mov 
ment have not led to the organization of co 
gregations, and the abbé himself has le 
France, and accepted a call as professor to t 
Faculty of Old Oatholic Theology at the U1 
versity of Bern. 

In Italy the organization called the Nation 
Italian Church chose Luigi Prota-Giurleo | 
bishop, at a general election, at which 10,2 
votes were cast. (See Irary.) 

OREGON. The material and financial co 
dition of the State of Oregon is quite prom 
ing. On the 14th of September, 1874, the 
was a balance in the State Treasury of $13: 
178.97. During the two years following t 
receipts were $679,380.04, and the disburs 
ments $758,664.47, leaving a balance, Septer 
ber 11, 1876, of $68,894.54. The liabilities 
the State consisted at that time of $27,386 
soldiers’ bounty and relief bonds, $160,000 
Lock bonds, $130,991.30 of Modoe War bone 
$109,154 of wagon-road warrants, and $28! 
665.01 of State warrants. The total appr 
priations for general expenses for the peri 
of two years was $388,743.16. The State t 
was five mills on a dollar of taxable pro 
erty. 

The common-school fund now amounts 
$525,881.82. The sum of $68,408.85 was d 
tributed for the support of common schoc 
during the period of two years. The fund ¢ 
cumulated for the support of the State Unive 
sity now amounts to $75,492.20, and there a 
22,826 acres of land belonging to the instit 
tion still unsold. The university building, 
Eugene City, has been completed, and t 
structure and grounds, valued at $52,000, ha 
been given to the State by the people of I 
sideration of having the insti 

y located there. The 
fund, so far as realized 
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f lands already made, now amounts to $16,- 
131.08, 

The State penitentiary on the 1st of Septem- 
er contained 104 inmates, a decrease of nine 
n two years. The total cost of maintenance 
luring that period was $49,308.95, and the 
arnings of the convicts amounted to $3'7,521.- 
0. The number of patients in the Hospital 
or the Insane and Idiotic was 218, an increase 
yf twenty-three in two years. 

The new State Capitol, though not finished, 
ius been occupied by the government offices 
ind the Legislature. The cost of the building 
hus far is $225,555.70, and it is estimated that 
»100,000 more will be required to complete it. 
t is 264 feet in length, with wings 80 feet in 
vidth, and transverse sections 160 feet in depth. 
t is three stories high above a heavy base- 
nent, and has a tower rising 180 feet. 

The Board of Oommissioners of Immigra- 
ion, created by the. act of the Legislature of 
Jetober, 1874, was organized at the beginning 
f 1875, and expended about $20,000 in twenty 
nonths for the promotion of immigration to 
he State. Oirculars and pamphlets, relating 
o the advantages and resources of. Oregon, 
vere distributed in large numbers, and agencies 
vere established in different parts of the Union 
nd in Europe, The number of immigrants 
rriving in the State during the same period 
vas 11,213. 

The work of constructing a canal and locks 
round Oascade Rapids on the Columbia River 
as begun under the auspices of the United 
tates Government, $90,000 having been ap- 
ropriated by Congress for the purpose. The 
otal cost of constructing the canal, 2,600 feet 
ong with three locks, and the removal of rocks, 
s estimated at $700,000. A matter of great 
mportance, and one occupying a large share of 
ttention in the State, is the establishment of 
ailroad connection with the States east of the 
stocky Mountains, but no actual progress has 
een made in it during the year. 

The ninth biennial session of the Legislature 
ean af Salem on the 9th of September, and 
losed on the 21st of October. After several 
allots for United States Senator, for the term 
f six years beginning March 4, 1877, Lafayette 
trover was elected, receiving in joint conven- 
ion 48 votes to 83 for Jesse Applegate, five 
or J, W. Nesmith, and four for tt I, Camp- 
ell. There was very little legislation of im- 
ortance, two-thirds of the bills introduced 
ing defeated, and those passed being for the 
nost part such as were absolutely required to 
arry on the government, or relating to corpo- 
ations and local interests. An amendment of 
he constitution granting the right of suffrage 
0 women, and a compulsory education act,. 


vere among the defeated measures. Among 
hose. ‘ted was the following amendment 


1 code: F 


perion aball sell, give, or cause to be 
y intoxicatin, ee, to any minor 
withor t first obt ining the consent of 


‘preceded by resolutions declaring that the 


on the 8d of May, at Portland. Richard ° 
Way Odell, J.W. Watts, and te CO. Oar 
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one of such minor’s parents or guardian, in writing, 
or if any keeper of any saloon, bar-room, or other 
vender of ee a or intoxicating liquors, within 
this State, shall harbor, permit, or suffer any minor 
to loiter or remain in or about such saloon, bar-room, 
or other place where such spirituous or intoxicating 
liquors are sold or kept for sale, or to engage in any 
game of cards, billiards, bagatelle, or other game, in 
such saloon, bar-room, or place aforesaid, either for 
amusement or otherwise, such person shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be punished by a fine not exceed- 
ing $100, or by imprisonment in the county jail not 
exceeding six months, or by both, at the discretion 
of the court, and shall also forfeit any license such 
Pee may have to sell spirituous or intoxicating 
iquors in quantities less than one quart, or to keep 
such saloon, bar-room, or other place for tle sale of 
such liquor, A justice’s court shall have jurisdiction 
of the crime herein defined, 


Committees were sent to visit the State Uni- 
versity at Eugene City, and the Agricultural 
College at Corvallis, and report their condition. 
At the former a substantial brick structure was 
found, well built of good material, 114 feet 
long, 56 feet wide, two stories high, with base- 
ment and Mansard roof. The lower story was 
completed and ready for the furniture. The 
university had been organized, with Prof. J. 
W. Johnson for president, and a competent 
corps of teachers; and the 18th of October 
had been designated as the commencement of 
the first academic year. The location and 
grounds were pronounced beautiful, and the 
prospects of the new institution quite promis- 
ing. At Corvallis a substantial frame building 
was found, situated on a farm of 35 acres, 
valued at $10,000. The Agricultural College 
has been in operation for some years, and an 
annual appropriation of $5,000 is made for its 
support. The State is entitled to have 60 pu- 
pils educated free of charge, but the number 
for the last two years has been only 47. 

The Democrats of the State held a conven- 
tion at Salem, on the 26th of April, for the 
purpose of selecting delegates to the National 
Convention, nominating candidates for district 
judges, prosecuting attorneys, presidential elec- 
tors, and a member of Congress, and choosing 
an Executive Committee to manage the canvass 
for the party. There was to be no election of } 
State officers. Lafayette Lane was nominated a 
as the candidate for member of Congress, and “ 
II. Klippel, W. B. Laswell, and E. A. Cronin, ; 
as candidates for presidential electors. The 
platform of 1875 was reaffirmed at length, 


common schools were the special charge of the 
Democratic party, favoring religious freedom, | 
deprecating sectarian influence in public af- 
fairs, and commending the national House of — 
Representatives for its work in effecting re. 
forms. An additional resolution was adopted 
calling upon Congress to indemnify the suffer-_ 
ers by the Modoc War. _ 

The Republican State 


Convention was hel 


liams was nominated for Congressman, a 
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for presidential electors. The platform adopted 
was as follows: 


The Republican party of Oregon, in convention 
assembled, makes this declaration of its principles 
and policy: ° . 

Resolved, That in this Centennial year of American 
Independence we again aftirm our devotion to those 
fundamental principles upon which the republic 
and the Republican party were founded, Among 
these are: ay ' 

1. Unswerving fidelity to the Constitution, and 
the perpetuity of the Union, : ; 

2. The preservation of the liberties and equal 
rights of all citizens throughout the nation, and the 
impartial administration of the laws in every part 
of the country, for the protection and enforcement 
of public and private rights, and the punishment of 
violence and crime. 

3. Pure and economical administration of every 
department of the Government, State and national, 
and we pledge the support of the Republican party 
to all measures honestly proposed and wisely de- 
signed to promote the moral and material prosperity 
ot the people: 

4, That a well-instructed people alone can be per- 
manently free; it is therefore essential that the pub- 
lie-school system shall be maintained in order that 
every child may receive such education as will fit 
him for useful citizenship; and we are unalterably 
opposed to oo division of public-school money for 
any purpose whatever, 

5. That while we are in favor of a revenue for the 
support of the General Government by duties upon 
imports, sound policy requires such adjustment of 
those imposts as to encourage the development of the 
industrial interests of the whole country, and we 
commend that policy of national exchange which se- 
cures to the working-men liberal wages, to agricult- 
ure remunerative prices, to mechanics and manu- 
facturers an adequate reward for their skill, labor, 
and enterprise, and to the nation commercial pros- 
perity and independence. 

6. That the best interests of all citizens of every 

condition and pursuit imperatively demand the 
speediest return to a specie basis of values and cur- 
reney, and we hail with gratification the act of a 
Republican Congress definitely providing for that 
end, 

7. That we are in favor of the untiring prosecution 
and punishment of public fraud and crime, straw- 
bidding and peeculation in office, wherever existing, 
and we repeat the injunction, ‘‘ Let no guilty man 
escape.”? 

8. We demand that our national candidates shall 
be men of tried integrity, who will carry out this 
policy of reform, and preserve inviolate the great 
results of the war. 

9. We arraign the present State adminisfration, 

_ and its supporters, as corrupt and profligate. They 
have robbed the common-school fund; they have 
been guilty of partisan legislation; they have squan- 
dered our patrimony in lands, and heaped upon us 
a debt of over $300,000 in direct violation of the 
constitution. 


An additional resolution was adopted ‘amid 
great cheering,” declaring James G. Blaine to 
_ be the choice of the convention for President 
of the United States. 

_ There was an election on the 5th of June, at 


by 


aa only local officers and members of the 
Legislature were chosen, Of the new Senators 
e Republicans elected seven, the Democrats 
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Democrats, and 8 Independents. The Legis! 
ture was therefore composed of 18 Democra 
11 Republicans, and one Independent in t 
Senate, and 80 Republicans, 27 Democrats, ar 
3 Independents in the House. 

Presidential electors and a member of Oo 
gress were voted for on the 7th of Novembe 
An official canvass of the vote was made | 
the Governor and Secretary of State on t 
4th of December. The following result w 
ascertained: For electors, Odell 15,206, Wat 
15,206, Cartwright 15,214, Klippel 14,18 
Cronin 14,157, Laswell 14,149,. the thr 
“Greenback” candidates respectively 507, 5¢ 
and 510, and scattering 4; for member of Oo 
gress, Williams 15,847, Lane 14,229, and ses 
tering 8. At the close of the canvass Govern 
Grover announced that in the matter of t 
election of a member of Congress a certifica 
would issue to Richard Williams. In the ms 
ter of electors a protest had been filed agair 
the issue of a certificate to Mr. Watts, whi 
raised ‘‘grave questions as to jurisdiction a 
the law,” and as the certificate need not iss 
until the 6th of December, the question cov 
be investigated and argued. A hearing w 
given by the Governor on the 5th, The pr 
test alluded to was as follows: ‘ 

To His Excellency L. F. Grover, Governor of O 
gon: The undersigned citizens of, and legal yot 
in, the State of Oregon, do hereby protest agai 
the issuance of a certificate of election to John’ 
Watts, a candidate for presidential elector at the 1 
election beld on the 7th day of November, 1876, : 
the reason that on that day, and until about the 1! 
or 14th of the same month, he was a postmaster di 
appointed and qualified as such by the proper auth 
ities of the United States; and therefore ineligi| 
as an elector under section 1 of Article II, of t 
Constitution of the United States. We claim a 
insist that the votes cast for the said J, W. Watts 
that election amounted to nothing—the same as 
they had never been east, and he being ineligible 
the said office, it is the duty of the proper canva: 
ing officers to give the certificate of election to t 
three qualified candidates haying the highest nu 
ber of votes. 

December 2, 1876. 

Rk, R. THOMPSON 
J.C, AINSWORTH, 
GEO. L. CURRY, 


C. B. BELLINGER, B. JENNINGS, 
J.8. WHITE B. B, ACKER, 


J.T. MILLER, A. D, SHELBY 
J. H. REED, 


T. PATTERSON, 
W. F, TRIMBLE, | 
Indorsed, filed, December 2, 1876. 


A counter-protest ee by J. 0. Cartwrig! 
W. H. Odell, and J. W. Watts, was presente 
claiming that the Governor and Secretary. 
State, as a canvassing board, had only the 
isterinl function of ascertaining what can 
dates had a majority of votes, and certifyin 
their election. The law was quoted at len, 
in support of shiswposition, - Having heard ¢ 
guments on both sides, the Governor took t 
natter ut visement, and on the mornil 
need that he had decided n 
| certificate of election to Mr, Wat 
f his ineligibility, but to g 


— 
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stead to E. A. Oronin, who had received 
.e next highest number of votes. Three cer- 
fied lists of electors were accordingly signed 
y the Governor, bearing the names of W. H. 
dell, J. C. Cartwright, and E. A. Cronin, and 
ie great seal of the State was affixed by the 
ecretary of State, and at noon the candidates 
both parties for electors met in a commit- 
e-room connected with the Senate-chamber 
.the Capitol at Salem. The certified list of 
ectors, in an envelope, was handed in by the 


ecretary of State, and taken by Mr. Cronin,’ 


ho refused to give it up to his colleagues. 
essrs. Odell and Cartwright proceeded to or- 
nize the electoral college, and Watts, while 
aiming to have been duly elected, resigned, 
1d was immediately elected by the other two 
) fill the vacancy. Three votes were cast by 
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em for Hayes and Wheeler, and certified in 
1e form, but the certificate of the Governor 
» the appointment of electors was not an- 
axed, Mr. Cronin persisting in his refusal 
ygiveitup. The latter then, assuming that 
ie virtual refusal of the others to act with 
im caused two vacancies in the legal col- 
ve, chose J. N. T. Miller and John Parker to 
1 them, and two votes were cast for Hayes 
1d Wheeler, and one for Tilden and Hen- 
‘icks. The certificate of the Governor was 
fixed to these votes. Both sets of votes 
ere sent by messenger to Washington, and 
slivered in due time to the President of the 
mate. — 

An indignation meeting of Republicans was 
aid at Salem, on the evening of December 
h, at which the following resolutions were 
lopted: | 

Resolved, That the conduct of Governor Grover in 
temptii ¢ to rob the people of Oregon of their choice 


‘hts 2 a blow at the fundamental princi- 
Uy h the Government rests—the free suf- 
ge rf citizens—is a direct violation of his 
th t ip the Constitution of the United States 
of - “State of Oregon and his oath of office, 


‘votes is a glaring outrage upon their . 
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and for which conduct he has rendered himself un- 
worthy to sit among honorable men as a Senator of 
the United States, and we request that he be, for 
criminal, dishonorable, and unworthy conduct, re- 
fused a seat in that honorable body. 

Resolved, That the Democracy of Oregon in at- 
tempting to steal the electoral vote of Dr. John W. 
Watts and transfer it to E, A. Cronin have proved 
themselves capable of as great frauds as their rebel 
confederates in Louisiana or Florida, and fully jus- 
tify the charge made by President Grant in his mes- 
sage, that a large percentage of the people remainin 
in the Union sympathized with the rebellion, an 
made an enemy in the rear almost as dangerous as 
the more honorable enemy in the front. 


On the 19th of December Governor Grover 
published in pamphlet form an elaborate argu- 
ment in support of his action. He took the 
ground that Mr. Watts, being postmaster at 
Fayette on the 7th of November, and ineligi- 
ble to the office of presidential elector, the 
votes cast for him were null. He maintained 
that it was his duty to take notice of the facts 
and the law, and cited numerous authorities in 
support of his position. 

An investigation by a United States Senate 
committee in January and February, 1877, 
developed the fact that Governor Grover had 
been in consultation by telegraph with promi- 
nent Democrats in New York prior to his de- 
cision, and acted under their advice. The de- 
cision of the Electoral Commission in Febru- 
ary, 1877, was in favor of the votes of Odell, 
Cartwright, and Watts. It was maintained 
before the Commission that Cronin could not 
be elected by a minority of votes, and that the 
ineligibility of Watts merely occasioned a va- 
cancy which was to be filled by the other 
members of the electoral college, and that 
Watts, when chosen to fill such vacancy, was 
not ineligible, having resigned the office of 
postmaster on the 14th of November. It was 
also claimed that the Governor’s certificate was 
not conclusive as evidence of legal appoint- 
ment, and should not be regarded unless it was 
in accordance with the result of the election 
as shown by the official canvass of votes. This 
was the ground finally taken by the Commis- 
sion. 

Larayerrn Grover, who has been elected by 
the Legislature of Oregon to succeed James K, 

Kelly in the Senate of the United States, was 

born in Bethel, Oxford County, Me., in 1828. 

He was educated at Bowdoin College, and af- J 
terward studied law in Philadelphia, where he “J 
was admitted to the bar in 1850. He soon — 
after went to Oregon, and took up his resi-— 
dence at Salem. He was elected Prosecutin 

Attorney of the Territory in 1851, and in the 
following year Auditor of Public Accounts. _ 
He also served three terms in the Territorial 

Legislature, and in 1854 was appointed a— 
commissioner to adjust the claims of citizens 

against the United States. Two years later he 
was one of the commissioners to investigate 

claims arising out of the Indian war of 1855- 
56. In 1857 he was a prominent member of 
the convention which framed the constitutior 
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of the State, and was elected the first Repre- 
sentative of the new State in Congress, taking 
his seat in February, 1859. He subsequently 
resumed the practice of law, but from 1867 to 
1870 was engaged in the milling business. He 
was elected Governor of the State in 1870, and 
reélected in 1874 for the term ending Septem- 


PAYNE, JOSEPH. 


ber, 1878. He has always been a Democrat 
politics. 

Governor Grover resigned his office on t 
1st of’ February, 1877, and it was immediate 
assumed by Stephen F. Chadwick, the Sec 
tary of State, upon whom it devolved by 1: 
until a new Governor should be chosen. 


Ei 


PALACKY, Franz, a Bohemian historian 
and statesman, born June 14, 1798; died May 
26, 1876. He was educated in Presburg and 
Vienna, and, exposed to Bohemian influences, 
he received as a boy those impressions which 
characterized his after-course in literature and 
politics. In 1818 he published, together with 
Schafarik, the ‘‘ Elements of Bohemian Poetry,” 
in Bohemian. The fragments of a “Theory of 
the Beautiful,” which appeared three years 
later, were succeeded, in 1828, by his “‘ Gen- 
eral History of /Hsthetics,” which gained for 
him considerable celebrity. In 1823 he went 
to Prague, where, in the employ of a noble- 
man, he studied the libraries and archives of 
old Bohemian families, and thus obtained a 
knowledge of the history of the nobility of 
that country, which has never been equaled. 
In 1827 he was appointed editor of the Ger- 
man and Bohemian journals of the National 
Museum, to which he contributed a large num- 
ber of valuable articles. This position he re- 
tained until 1838, when he went to Italy. In 
1848 he obtained a seat in the Government 
Council of Bohemia. He then took an active 
part in the Slavic Congress, and was for a time 
the leader of the Slavic parties in the Reichs- 
tags of Vienna and Kremsier. In 1861 he was 
created a life-member of the Austrian Herren- 
haus. He was also for a great number of 
years a member of the Bohemian Diet. His 
principal work is the ‘Geschichte von Béh- 
men” (5 vols., 1836-’67), which he wrote at 
the instance of the Government. Among his 
other works are: ‘‘ Wirdigung der alten béh- 
mischen Geschichtschreiber’’ (1830); ‘ Do- 
browski’s Leben und gelehrtes Wirken ” (1833); 
‘‘Literarische Reise nach Italien im Jahre 1837, 
zur Aufsuchung der Quellen der béhmischen 
und mihrischen Geschichte” (1838); ‘Die al- 
testen Denkmiiler der béhmischen Sprache” 
(together with Schafarik, 1840); and ‘“ Die Idee 
des ésterreichischen Staates” (1865). He also 
established (1869) a collection of ‘ Documen- 
ta” relating to the life and doctrines of John 
Hass, which is of great importance. 

PARAGUAY (Repésrica pet Paracvay).* 
__ The little official news received from Paraguay 
during 1876 was of inconsiderable importance, 
_ though it gives abundant proof of a gradual 
coming round, The country now enjoys peace; 
its industries are receiving new development, 
ibd tatistical details will be found in the yolumes of the 
AL OyoLopapra for 1874 and 1875. io 


and coffee-planting has been greatly extend 
Over 1,000 women were sent to a single ple 
tation, which bids fair to be, in time, one of t 
finest coffee-plantations in South America, 1 
payment of the interest on the home-loan, 
Deuda Interna, has beenresumed. The rece 
of the custom-house are even larger th 
those of Buenos Ayres. The present form 
government is cheap and economical, and, : 
parently, better suited to the country th 
other more complicated systems, too costly : 
the republic to support,-and too weak to ma 
tain law and order. Bondholders regard 1 
change as a happy one for the Banda Orient 
and look forward hopefully to the early : 
sumption of the payment of Paraguayan cc 
pons in London. 

PATIN, Henri Josern GuintavmME, a Fren 
scholar, born August 21, 1793; died Febru 
18, 1876. He was educated at the Norn 
School in Paris, where he became, in 18. 
Master of Conferences of Ancient and Mode 
Literature. In 1818 he was appointed Profe 
or of Rhetoric in the Collége Henri IV. | 
soon distinguished himself by his: method 
instruction, while he also gained some repu 
tion as an author by his eulogies on Bernart 
de Saint-Pierre (1816), Le Sage (1822), Bi 
suet (1824), and by his ‘‘Discours sur la \ 
et les Ouvrages de Thou” (1827). In 1830 
succeeded M. Villemain in the Sorbonne, a 
after the death of Lemaire, in 1833, he was : 
pointed to the chair of Latin poetry. H« 
he showed a profound knowledge of anci 
literature, and a decided predilection for 1 
authors of the age of Augustus, and partic 
larly for Horace, on whose works he was c« 
sidered one of the best authorities. In 18 
upon the death of M. Leclerk, he was elect 
Dean of the Faculty of Letters. He was ele 
ed a member of the French Academy in 18: 
was created an officer of the Legion of Hor 
in 1845, and a commander in 1865. He ¥ 
the author of ‘‘ Etudes sur les Tragiques Gree 
(3 vols., 1841-748), and contributed a numl 
of articles to the Revue Encyclopédique, Rea 
des Deux Mondes, etc. — 

PAYNE, Josrrn, a British educator, born 
1808; died April 30, 1876. He devoted hi 


self early to the cause of education. Af 


having retired for some years from acti 
work, he was appointed, in 1878, to the new. 
founded professorship of education in the 
lege ime wcere the first chair in any pt 
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ic institution in England assigned to that sub- 
ect. He devoted himself in this position, and 
lso by his writings, to the promotion of edu- 
ation, making the improvement of methods 
f teaching his special object. He was the au- 
hor of ‘ Lectures on Education,” and numer- 
us lectures and pamphlets on allied subjects. 
{e also took an active part in the work of the 
Vomen’s Education Union. Mr. Payne con- 
ributed several papers to the ‘‘ Proceedings” 
f the Philological Society, chiefly on English 
ialects, and the relation of Old English to 
Yorman French. Among his other publica- 
ions were school-books in English literature, 
ntitled: ‘Studies in English Poetry” (fifth 
dition, 1864), ‘‘Studies in English Prose” 
1867), and “Select Poetry for Children ”’ (fif- 
eenth edition, 1868). 

PENNSYLVANIA. The -funded debt of 
he State of Pennsylvania amounts to $22,- 
65, 021.58, and there is $113,929.11 of un- 
unded debt, making the total indebtedness on 
Yovember 30, 1876, $22,978,950.69.. The as- 
ets of the sinking-fund amounted to $9,054, - 
10.92, leaving $13,924,039.77 as the public 
ebt uuprovided for. The receipts of the sink- 
ng-fund for the year amounted to $2,462,599.- 
8, and the payments from it to $1,622,607.03, 
saving a balance of $839,992.25 in cash in the 
und. The rest of the fund consisted of bonds 
f the Pennsylvania Railroad Company ($4,- 
14,918.67), and bonds of the Alleghany Val- 
sy Railroad Company ($3,300,000). The bonds 
i the State become due as follows: 


ver-due, not presented for payment, and upon 


which interest is BUOPPEd.2 be wastes aise sce tes $5,921 58 
ive per cent. gold loan, payable August, 1877. . 3,245,500 00 
‘ive per cent. gold loan; payable ‘August, 1878. 273,000 00 
ix per cent. gold loan, payable ‘August, 1879. 400,000 00 
‘ive per cent. gold loan, payable August, 1882, 395,000 00 
‘our and one-half per ‘cent., payable August, 
Pettit e ees ccs cisia tase select active 87,000 00 
ix per cent. currency, redeemable February, 
187, and payable within five years......... 7,882,800 00 
ix per cent. currency, redeemable February, 
1882, and payable within ten years......... 9,995,800 00 
ix per cent. currency Agricultural College 
ORNS DAV MOLE NY Ue, os dander se seesepeaiencsce 500,000 00 
SEO tHe dees tere ras esol siaing 4/2 étacesiajaes $22,865,021 58 


It is probable that a new five per cent. loan 
vill be issued, to take the place of a consider- 
ble portion of the bonds which mature in 
he next five years, the aggregate being nearly 
12,000,000. 

“The receipts and disbursements of the Treas- 
ty for the last fiscal year were as follows: 


RECEIPTS. 

a in Treasury November 30, 1875........ 4908 207 27 
eceipt FEURMEMG ENS Sicko sivicleiciela clolsiels sla toe celeice es 6, 078, 890 387 
Total RN oo choc ous vate snoti crete $7,072,097 64 

. DISBURSEMENTS. 

rdinary papenees Rita Yass a Saige «90 $4,505,513 82 

oans redeeméd................- "954.187 05 

nterest a leaks meee eee. 5. 1,327,399 15 

ure «ao ee 087,100 02 


4 Bolance in Treasury November 29, 1876.... $984,997 62 


sie 
“The re ceipts of the general fund, Hite which 
cpe nditures: of the ‘government are made 
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except those on account of the public debt, 
were $4,670,842.72, and the estimated receipts 
for 1877 fell to $3,890,251.387. A portion of 
this is derived from the tax on the stock of 
corporations. Heretofore one-third of the rey- 
enue from this source has gone to the sinking- 
fund, and two-thirds to the general fund, but 
an act of February last reversed the propor- 
tion, and now the general fund receives but 
one-third. The receipts of the general fund 
from the corporation stock tax in 1876 were 
$1,432,141.58 ; estimated receipts for 1877, 
$650,000. 

“The railway system of the State consists of 
5,585% miles of main and branch roads, and 
2,7484 miles of side-track. There is also 840 
miles of projected road, making the total length 
of track laid and in contemplation 9,1744 miles. 
There are also 429 miles of street railways in 
cities, and 425 miles of underground railway 
in the anthracite coal-regions, not included in 
this statement. The total length of canals in 
the State is 784 miles, and of telegraph-wire 
in use 20,340 miles. 

The number of insane persons in this State 
is 4,625, of whom 1,167 were in April sup- 
ported in the State asylums. Of these there 
were three then occupied: that at Dixmont, 
containing 491 inmates; that at Harrisburg, 
416; and that at Danville, 260. The Danville 
Asylum is not yet completed, and will ultimate- . 
ly have accommodations for 700 patients, and 
that at Warren, now in course of construction, 
will have the same capacity. The total ca- 
pacity of the four asylums, when finished, Pal 
be 2,300. 
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SCHUYLKILL BRIDGE. 


The schools for soldiers’ orphans, which 
were established in 1864, have had 8,580 chil- 
dren in their charge, and have cost the State 
over $5,000,000 for maintenance. The number 
of pupils remaining in the schools on the 1st 
of September was 2,641. The annual expense 
for several years has been about $400,000. 

The prison accommodations of the State are 
reported to be altogether inadequate to its 
needs. The Eastern Penitentiary at Philadel- 
phia, which has only 580 cells, contained 944 
convicts at the close of the year. 

The National Guard of the State consists of 
870 officers and 8,996 enlisted men. 

The annual session of the Legislature bexeie 
on the 4th of Januar y, and reached a final ad- 
journment on the 5th of May. 


The general appropriations for the ordinary — x 


expenses of the government, common schools, 
and interest on the public debt, amounted to 
about $3,800,000. The principal items were, 
$1,325, 000 for interest on the debt, $1,000, 000 
for common schools, $510,000 for the judicial 
department of the government, ane 000 for 
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the legislative and $175,000 for the executive 
department, and $95,000 for printing. Besides 
these there were special appropriations for 
various purposes amounting in the aggregate 
to nearly $2,000,000. The largest of these 
were, $380,000 for soldiers’ orphans’ schools, 
$168,000 for the Reform-School at Morganza, 
$150,000 for the Insane Hospital at Warren, 
$110,000 for the National Guard, $100,000 for 
building the Institute for the Deaf and Dumb, 
$96,000 for the Danville Hospital for the In- 
sane, $89,500 for the Dixmont Hospital for the 
Insane, $83,000 for the support of the indigent 
deaf and dumb for 1876, $75,000 for the State 
normal schools in 1875, $62,000 for the sup- 
port of the indigent deaf and dumb for 1875, 
$55,000 for the military display at the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition, $50,175 for the Eastern 
Penitentiary, $50,000 for the normal schools 
in 1876, $45,000 for the Philadelphia Blind 
Asylum, $42,000 for the House of Refuge at 
Philadelphia, $40,000 for the State Board of 
Centennial Managers, $35,000 for the Hospital 
of the Insane at Harrisburg, $33,000 for the 
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Training-School at Media, $30,500 for tk 
Western Penitentiary, and $25,000 each fc 
the Southeastern Insane Hospital, the Wilke 
barre Hospital, and the Jewish Hospital : 
Philadelphia. 
The general legislation of the session w: 
unimportant. Among the acts passed was or 
amending and consolidating the laws relatin 
to game and fish; one providing for the r 
funding and redemption of the indebtedne: 
of counties, cities, towns, townships, bo 
oughs, school-districts, and other incorporate 
districts; one providing for the punishme 
of the offense of unlawfully obtaining the ke; 
of bank vaults, safes, and other depositories « 
money; one establishing a State Board of A; 
riculture ; and one authorizing the Govern 
to appoint a commission to devise a plan fi 
the government of cities. Among the measur 
defeated was one providing for an.amendmet! 
of the constitution of the State, transferrir 
the Capitol from Harrisburg to Philadelphia. 
While a bill was pending to regulate tl 
amount of toll, and other charges to be co 
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lected by boom companies, several members 
were accused of bribery, and an investigation 
was ordered. The result was, the expulsion of 
Emile J. Petroff and Martin F. Lynott from 
the House of Representatives for conduct un- 
becoming members. 

The committee appointed in 1875 to investi- 
gate the accounts of the Treasury made a re- 
port, the main points of which were that about 
$3,400,000 had been diverted from the sinking- 
fund without constitutional warrant, and that 
an average monthly balance of $2,100,000 was 
retained in the hands of the Treasury for a 
period of twelve years, beginning with 1862, 
- and no money accounted for as interest on the 

same. 

The commission to devise a plan for the goy- 

ernment of cities, authorized by the act already 
_ mentioned, was appointed after the close of 
_ the session of the Legislature, and carried on 
__ its investigations through the rest of the 
_ but was not prepared to report at the begin- 
_ ning of the session of 1877. 


year, . 


There was no election of State officers th 
year. A convention was held by the Dem 
crats at Lancaster on the 22d of March, for tl 
purpose of selecting delegates to the Nation 
Convention, nominating presidential elector 
and giving expression to their political pri 
ciples. William A. Wallace, Heister Clyme 
A. H. Dill, and H. M. North, were chosen : 
delegates at large to the St. Louis Conventio: 
and Charles R. Buckalew was nominated : 
the head of the electoral ticket. The platfor: 
adopted was as follows: 

The Democracy of Pennsylvania reassert their d 
votion to all the provisions of the Federal Constit 


tion and to a perpetual union of the States; pled 
themselves toa rigid fidelity to the public trust; to 


pure and economical administration of the Feders 


State, and municipal governments ; to local self-go 
ernment in every section; to the honest payment « 
the public debt, and to the sound preservation of t] 
public faith. They see with humiliation and al 
the evidences of bribery, fraud, and peculati 
high places, the distress that prevails, and the w 
spread financial ruin that impends over the pe 
of che ata they charge that these 

: seit Vie . He 
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he direct results of the personal government, un- 
vise legislation, vicious financial policy, extrava- 
ance, and corruption of the Republican party. They 
eclare— 

1. That the civil service of the Government has 
ecome corrupt, and is made the object of personsl 
ain, and infidelity to public trust has become the 
ule and not the exception. We believe that hon- 
sty, capacity, and fidelity, are the only tests of fit- 
ess for publie station, and that the wholesome pen- 
lties of the law should be used with rigor to en- 
ree official accountability. 

2. That the recent and repeated exposures of fraud 
nd corruption in the administration of public affairs 
ull for a searching and thorough investigation of 
ue conduct and condition of every branch of the 
ublic service, to the end that all corrupt practices 
ay be brought to light, and that all who have 
pused and betrayed their public trusts, whatever 
lay be their station, may be exposed and punished; 
nd we urge those in charge of this subject at Wash- 
igton to a prompt, thorough, and exhaustive exam- 
lation of their respective fields of labor. 

8. That retrenchment and economy are indispen- 
able in the Federal, State, and municipal adminis- 
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tration as an essential means toward lessening the 
burdens of the people; and we commend the efforts 
of the majority of the House of Representatives for 
the reduction of the expenditures of the Federal 
Government to a just standard, and their determi- 
nation to Jessen the number of useless officials. 

4, That general amnesty of all persons implicated 
in the late rebellion against the Government of the 
United States who have not already been relieved 
from disabilities by the action of Congress and of 
the President would be an allowable and proper 
exercise of Governmental power in the year of the 
Centennial celebration of- American Independence, 
and that the recommendation of such measure by 
President Grant in a public message and its indorse- 
ment and passage by a Republican House of Repre- 
sentatives at a former session constitute full proof 
that such a measure is fit, judicious, and timely. 

5. That we approve of those provisions of the State 
constitution which protect not only the school-funds 
but other public moneys from appropriation to sec- 
tarian uses, and that they fitly illustrate the doctrine 
of the separation of Church and state, which al- 
ways has been a cardinal one with the Democratic 


party. 
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6,. That the statute for the resumption of specie 
1yments on the Ist day of January, 1879, is impos- 
ble to execute. It is a deliberate proclamation 
at at that date the United States will go into bank- 
iptey. It paralyzes industry, creates distrust of 
.e future, turns the laborer and producer out of 
nployment, is a standing threat upon the business- 
en, and ought to be forthwith repealed. 

7. That gold and silver are the only true basis for 
e currency of the republic, and that Congress 
ould take such steps for the resumption of specie 
vyments as will most surely and speedily reach that 
sult, without destroying the business interests of 
2 people. ‘ 

8, That the present depression of all our national 
dustries, which checks the wholesome flow of cap- 
al through the channels of enterprise, and denies 
honest labor a decent livelihood, is the direct, in- 
table truit of extravagance, and of reckless and 
shonest Republicans tampering with the finances 
“the country; and we denounce the authors of 
at; legislation as officials who have unsettled the 
undations alike of the State and of the home, We 
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call upon the people to aid us to halt them in this 
fatal career, and to set their faces in the direction 
of practical measures which shall eventually enable 
the Treasury of the United States to keep its plight- 
ed faith with rich and poor alike. We demand leg- 
islation through the power of the Federal Govern- 
ment which shall give us performances for promises, 
and restore solvency to the nation by restoring prop- 
erty to the people. 


A resolution presenting the name of the Hon. 
Jeremiah S, Black as the candidate for Presi- 
dent was laid on the table, and the delegation 
was instructed to vote as a unit on all subjects, 

The Republican Convention was held at 
Harrisburg on the 29th of March, Edward 
McPherson presided, and J. D. Cameron, Wm. 
R. Leeds, H. M. Hoyt, and R. W. Mackey, were 
chosen as delegates at large to the National 
Convention, and fifty-four other delegates were 
appointed. Benjamin H. Brewster headed the 
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electoral ticket. The following resolutions were 
adopted : 

Resolved, That we hereby reaffirm the platform 
adopted by the Republican State Convention at Lan- 
caster in 1875, and, in view of recent events at Wash- 
ington, we emphatically indorse that part of it which 
demands honest men in oftice—men with brains 
enough to know dishonesty when they see it, and 
courage enough to fight it whenever they find it. 
The Republican party 1s committed by its origin, its 
traditions, its history, and its duties, to an intrepid 
and honest administration of public affairs, and 
wherever in national, State, or municipal life mal- 
administration has existed, or does exist, we de- 
mand that it be exposed, corrected, and the guilty 
punished, and to this end we pledge the full measure 
of our support as citizens and as voters. 

Resolved, That we look to the Cincinnati Conven- 
tion to give us candidates for President and Vice- 
President who are above suspicion, and in whose per- 
sonal integrity the nation can most surely trust, and 
that we also look to our friends throughout the State 
to make sure that in presenting the candidates for 
Congress and the Legislature they secure those only 
who are known to be honest, capable, and faithful 
to the Constitution, 

Resolved, That the Republicans of Pennsylvania, 
having nothing in their past history which they wish 
to blot out, or to apologize for, or would have the 
nation forget, arraign the Democratic leaders in Con- 
gress, and their abettors, for the preference shown 
to deadly principles and for the subserviency shown 
to the defiant leaders of the late Confederacy, now 
dominating for the removal from office of Union 
soldiers, and the appointment of Confederate sol- 
diers; for the repeated indications of their purpose, 
only controlled by fear, to open the Treasury of the 
nation to alarming and unjust pecuniary demands 
from the insurrectionary States, for the persistent 
effort to force amnesty upon men too proud or unre- 
pentant to ask it, or too guilty to deserve it, and for 
the combined recklessness and cowardice of their 
course on the final question, and the recklessness 
which flaca son ty Hols out a threat to overthrow 
existing laws and a cowardice or incapacity to origi- 
nate a substitute for them, all of which exposes the 
Democratic party as without national instinct or an 
unsectional impulse, or an affirmative policy, and as 
unfit to be trusted by the country, as, when last under 
their control, they madly hurried it into the vortex 
of civil war. 

Resolved, That recent events in the late slave States 
clearly expose a purpose on the part of the Demo- 
cratic party to seize them all and wield them as a 
unit in the next presidential election, and to this end 
brutal and bloody conspiracies have been made to 
coerce voters, and base legislative conspiracies are at 
this moment in operation in order that an unprin- 
cipled and fraudulent majority may deprive the 
properly-chosen officers of their rights; and as 
against these outrages we take an appeal to the peo- 
ple of the nation. 

Resolved, That the common safety demands that 
our public schools shall not only be free to all, but 
shall be preserved from all special or partial control. 
All attempts to divide the school-fund for any pur- 
pose whatever, or to divert any portion of it into a 
channel not under popular control, is to be frowned 
upon and resisted with unyielding firmness. The re- 
cent defeat in the Democratic Legislature of Mary- 
land of the constitutional amendment to secure th 
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face of the depressed condition of American ind 
try, to inflict upon the nation a free-trade tariff, 
an insult to the intelligence of the people, and 
evidence of the inability of the Democratic party 
meet the present wants of the country. The reme 
for our suffering is in a higher, not a lower tariff. 

Resolved, That the neglect of the public busin 
of the State by the present majority of the lov 
branch of a Legislature, and the plainly appare 
purpose of the majority to prolong the session, w! 
the sole object of thereby increasing their pay, 
worthy of the strongest censure, and must, if p 
sisted in, awaken the just indignation of the o 
raged people. 

Resolved, That the uniform policy of the Repr 
lican party of Pennsylvania in keeping down t 
taxation burdens while steadily reducing the pub 
debt should be persistently maintained. When t 
debt is wiped out, the public expenditures should 
confined to the civil expenses of the State govel 
ment, the support of her public institutions, and t 
soldiers’ orphan-schools, and efficiency of her - 
formatory and penal institutions. 

Resolved, That the recommendation by Gover 
Hartranft of a uniform system of municipal gove1 
ment throughout the State, and of the adoption 
effective measures to prevent a further increase 
municipal indebtedness, is worthy of all commen 
tion, and should be carried into practical operati 
at as early a day as possible. 

Resolved, That in recognition of the eminent s 
vices, both in the field and cabinet, the rare exe 
tive ability and unswerving rectitude of Goverr 
John F. Hartranft, the Republicans of Pennsylvan 
with great pride, present his name to the consid 
ation of the Republicans of the United States - 
nomination to the presidency of the United Stat 
in the full confidence that the great qualities whi 
have rendered his administration of State affair 
model, even by the confession of political foes, w 
insure as wise, as capable, as unflinching, as hone 
and as successful a conduct of the vast and vari 
interests of the nation; that the delegates fr¢ 
Pennsylvania in the National Convention are here 
instructed to present Governor Hartranft’s name 
the convention as the choice of Pennsylvania, a 
to give him an earnest, constant, and united suppo 
and upon all questions to be brought before or ar 
ing in the convention to cast the vote of Penns: 
vania as a unit, as the majority of the delegati 
shall direct. 


At the election, on the 7th of November, t! 
whole number of votes cast for presidenti 
electors was 758,869, of which the Republie: 
candidates received 384,122, the Democrat 
candidates 866,158, the ‘Greenback ” tick 
7,187, the Prohibitory ticket 1,319, and 
Anti-Secret Society ticket 838. The Republic: 


_ plurality over the Democratic vote was 17,96: 


majority over all, 9,875. Of the 27 membe 
of Congress chosen, 17 were Republicans a1 
10 Democrats. The State Legislature chos 
at the same time consists of 81 Republica 
and 19 Democrats in the Senate, and 120 R 
publicans and 81 Democrats in the House | 
Representatives. The Republican majority 
therefore 12 in the Senate and 39 in the Hous 
or 51 onjoint ballot. | —. 
- The total vote of the city of Philadelph 
for presidential electors was 139,218, of whic 
77,075 were for the Hayes and Wheel 
62,110 for Tilden and Hendricks, 23. 
, and 10 for Cooper and ©. 
n plurality over the Demoer. 
ped y over all, 14,92 


eer 


i 
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PERIER, Aveuste Casimir Victor Lav- 
2ENT, a French statesman, born at Paris, Au- 
rust 20. 1811; died July 6, 1876. He was the 
yidest son of the celebrated minister of state, 
who died in 1832. At twenty years of age he 
ntered the diplomatic career, and was suc- 
‘essively secretary of legation. at London, 
3russels, and at the Hague, was chargé d'af- 
faires at Naples and St. Petersburg, and min- 
ster plenipotentiary in Hanover. In 1846 he 
vas elected to the Second Chamber, and at 
he Revolution of 1848 he retired to his private 
states. In 1849 he was returned from the 
lepartment of Aube to the Legislative As- 
embly, where he voted with the party in 
power, and was made a member of the perma- 
lent commission which was intrusted with 
he revision of the Constitution, and sustained 
he policy of the Elysée up to the formation of 
he ministry which preceded the coup-@ état, 
wainst which he protested. Brought on De- 
vember 2d to Mont Valérien, he was detained 
mut a few days, and then returned to private 
ife. From 1845 to 1851 he was a member of 
he Council-General of Aube, and was re- 
lected in 1861. In 1869 he was a candidate 
or the Corps Législatif, but was defeated. In 
[846 he was created grand officer of the Legion 
yf Honor, and in 1867 was elected a member 
yf the Academy of Moral and Political Sci- 
snces. When Thiers became President of the 
republic in 1871, he appointed Périer Minister 
yf the Interior on October 12. His briet stay 
n the Home-Oitice was marked by a mixture 
yf rigor and conciliation. He was popular 
vith his prefects, and retired from his position 
yecause of lack of harmony between him and 
M. Thiers on financial questions. He resigned 
yn February 5, 1872, was again appointed on 
May 17, 1873, but went out with the entire 
[Thiers government a week afterward. He was 
he author of ‘‘Le Traité avec Angleterre ” 
1860), ‘‘Les Finances de Empire” (1861), 
‘Le Budget de 1863” (1862), ‘‘La Reforme 
Financiere” (1862), ‘‘ Les Finances et la Poli- 
jique ” (1863), ‘‘ Les Sociétés de Coopération ” 
1864), and “L’ Article 75 de la Constitution 
le ’An VIII sous le Régime de la Constitu- 
ion de 1852” (1867). 

PERKINS, Groree Roperts, died at New 
Hartford, Oonn., August 22, 1876. He was 
orn in Otsego County, N. Y., in 1812. He was 
elf-educated, and at the age of eighteen was 
mmployed in the Slackwater Survey of the Sus- 
yuehanna River. He was a teacher of mathe- 
matics in the Liberal Institute at Clinton, N. 
Y., from 1831 to 1838, when he bocame Prin- 
sipal of the Utica Academy. In 1844, at the 
pening of the State Normal School, he was 
shosen Professor of Mathematics, and four years 
ater was elected principal. In 1852 he resigned 
ind superintended the erection of the Dudley 
servatory. He published a series of arith- 


; “Elements of Algebra” (1844); ‘‘ EI- 
ee mci 2 (1847) ; “6 Trigonome- 


* 


meties (1840-51); “ Treatise on Algebra”: 
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try and Surveying ” (1851) ; and ‘ Plane and 
Solid Geometry ” (1854). 

PERRONE, Giovannt, an Italian priest, 
born in 1794; died August 28, 1876. He 
studied theology in Turin, then went to Rome, 
and there entered the Society of Jesus in his 
twenty-first year. After his ordination he 
taught for some time in the Collegium Ro- 
manum, became rector of the College of Fer- 
rara in 1839, returned after some time to the 
Collegium Romanum, went to England at the 
time of the Revolution of 1848, and in 1850 
was appointed rector of the entire Collegium 
Romanum. He was-the author of ‘ Preelec- 
tiones Theologices”’ (9 vols., 1835), which has 
gone through more than thirty editions; ‘‘ Prae- 
lectiones Theologics,” abridged from the above 
(4 vols., 1845 ; thirty-first edition, 1864); ‘‘ Sy- 
nopsis Historiz Theologie cum Philosophia com- 
parate”’ (1845); ‘‘ De Immaculato B. V. Marie 
Conceptu, an Dogmatico Decreto definiri pos- 
sit” (1847; reédited several times, and translated 
into French, Dutch, and German); ‘Il Her- 
mesianismo” (1838); ‘‘ De Divinate D. N. Jesu 
Christi” (1869), ete. He was considered one 
of the most learned Italian theologians of the 
nineteenth century. 

PERSIA,* a country of Asia. Reigning 
sovereign, Nasr-ed-Din, Shah of Persia, born 
1830, succeeded his father, Shah Mohammed, 
September 10, 1848. Heir-apparent, Muzaffer- 
ed-Din, born in 1850. The area of Persia is 
estimated at 636,000 square miles. The popu- 
lation, which for some time had been on the 
decline, is now reliably reported as again in- 
creasing, and amounting to from 6,000,000 to 
7,000,000. 

The ministry formerly consisted of only two 
functionaries, the Vizier-i-Azem, or grand-viz- 
ier, and the Ameen-ed-Doulah, or lord-treas- 
urer; but in more recent times it has been 
divided into a larger number of departments, 
after the European fashion. In 1876 it con- 
sisted of the following members: Hussein- 
Khan, formerly grand-vizier, Minister of For- 
eign Affairs and War and Commander-in-chief 
of the Army; Mirza Yussuf Khan, Minister of 
the Interior and of Finances; General Ali Kuli 
Khan, Minister of Telegraphs; Mirza Ali Khan, 
Minister of Posts; Mohammed Rahim Khan, 
Minister of the Royal House; Ali Riza Khan, 
Minister of Justice; Hassan Ali Khan, Minister 
of Public Works; Mirza Abdul Wahab Wahab- 
Khan, Minister of Commerce. 

The Persian army, according to official re- 
turns of the Minister of War, numbers about 
105,000, of whom one-third, or 30,000 men, 


constitute the standing army. According to a 


new law issued in 1875, the soldiers will no 
longer serve, as heretofore, for lifetime, but 
only for twelve years, and the right of provid- 
ing substitutes is granted. 


The aggregate length of the electric telegraph 


* For an account of the religious statistics, the polit cal 


divisions, and the imports and exports, see ANNUAL CYoL 
PapIA for 1874. ; es a 


us 
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lines in 1876 was 3,966 kilometres ; that of the 
wires, 7,646 kilometres. The number of offices 
was 46, 

Reports from Persia agree in representing 
that the Shah was strongly impressed by the 
views of Western civilization which he gained 
during his travels in Europe, and has been 
actuated, since his return home, by a desire to 
secure the enjoyment of some of its benefits 
for his country. For this purpose, he has at- 
tempted to introduce several measures of re- 
form; but, partly because of his own want of 
experience, as well as of his lack of compre- 
hension of the true nature of the measures of 
reform that are needed—partly on account of 
the unsettled and impoverished condition of 
the country and the deficiency of means of 
communication—in greater part on account of 
the impossibility of enforcing any considerable 


a 
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governor, Bekil-el-Mulik, was allowed to ps 
from his own private funds. As he is tl 
richest landowner in the province, it is su 
posed that he will, in the end, find measures 
recover at least double this amount from h 
tenants. A petition was sent to the Shah fro 
Bushire, asking relief from the excessive tt 
on grain. The Shah replied by telegraph; b 
the director of the telegraph, who was in tl 
interest of the collector of taxes, refused 
deliver the dispatch, except for a granting | 
200 tomans; and the people were not permitt 
to forward any new complaint by telegraph. 
In February the Shah appointed a Sta 
Council of 25 members, to consult concernil 
reforms and adopt measures for introduci 
them. The subjects of coining money and t 
establishment of a postal system were esp 
cially confided to them. The new coun 
seems to have perform: 
its functions in a sati 
factory manner, till t! 
news reached Persia 
the deposition of fl 
Sultan Abdul - Aziz 
Turkey by a council 
ministers, and his su 


sequent suicide. TI 


fact that the downf: 


of the Sultan had be 


brought about by 


council such as he h: 


only recently establis 
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degree of accountability upon the local officers, 
his efforts have so far met with but little suc- 
cess. The ‘justice-boxes” which were ordered 


- to be placed in all the towns for the reception 


of complaints, and which were to be sent with 
their contents monthly to the capital (see An- 
NuAL Oyotopapra for 1875), were at first reg- 
ularly well filled; but the local officers, for 
whose interest it was that complaints should 
not reach the court, stationed spies near the 
boxes, who drove away all who would deposit 
complaints in them, and thus defeated the object 
of this effort. The full amounts of the taxes 
are rigorously collected, whatever may be the 
circumstances of the people. In the province 
of Ghilan, where the silk crop had partially 
failed for two years in succession, the same 


amount of impost was demanded as in more 
__ prosperous years, and the petitions of the in- 


habitants for relief received no answer. In 
_the province of Kerman a deficiency of 20,000 
tomans was shown in the revenues, resulting 
from the shortness of the crops, which the 
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ed gave the Shah mu 
anxiety, and induc 
him to adopt preca 
tions lest a similar fa 
should befall hims« 
from his council, | 
ordered that the coun 
should do its busine 
by committees of fo 
members each, of whi 
only one committee should sit at a tim 
and that these should go out by rotatio 
monthly. Afterward he adjourned the me¢ 
ings of the councils for six months, or, as a 
other account has it, ordered that a full mec 
ing of the council should be held only twi 
a year, and that the body should sit only 
the presence of the Shah. Provision has be 
made for the coinage of Persian money wi 
an apparatus which has been bought in Par 


SSS - 


A beginning has been made of the establis 


ment of a postal system. The department h 
been organized under the superintendence 
an Austrian postal officer, Herr Niederer, T! 
first route was opened on the 12th of Februar 
from Teheran to Tauris, in the northweste 
part of the kingdom, and thence to the Ru 
sian boundaries at Djoulfa and Resht Enze 


The service is performed by six couriers, w] 


make the journey of 94 farsachs, or 80 Austri: 
miles, and back, in eighty hours. — Provisio 


hhave been made in connection vi 


route for the negotiation of bills of exchan 


an 
a 
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between Teheran and Tauris, and similar facil- 
ities will be afforded, as soon as safe arrange- 
ments can be made with the local Persian 
merchants, for the intermediate towns on the 
route. The rate of postage is 25 centimes for 
1 single letter within Persia, and 55 centimes 
(o any part of Europe, an arrangement having 
been made with the Russian postal authorities 
by which letters bearing the Russian as well 
is the Persian stamp will be forwarded to 
heir European destination. Herr Niederer 
‘eports that postal enterprise is popular, and 
ts use is increasing. He contemplates, as soon 
is practicable, establishing other routes to the 
south and to Bagdad. 

The country on the Russian border at Merv 
was disturbed at the beginning of the year by 
he irruptions of the Tekke, the most preda- 
sory tribe of the Turkomans. These people 
vere in straitened circumstances for food, 
ind made frequent raids into the Persian ter- 
‘itories for cattle and sheep, and occasionally 
sarried off some prisoners. A force was sent 
‘rom Meshed to pursue one of these bands, 
ind overtook them at Kelati Nadiri, where it 
otally defeated them with the loss of 500 dead 
ind wounded and 500 horses. 

A. force of Turkish Kurds having entered 
Persian territory near the city of Ushua and 
committed heinous outrages on property and 
yerson, the Governor of Urina crossed the 
youndaries into Turkey, August 13th, with 
ive regiments of infantry and eight guns, to 
rive them wholesome chastisement. 

On the birthday of the Shah, March 6th, 
1is Majesty gave a reception to the diplomatic 
orps. The Austro-Hungarian minister pre- 
ented an address of congratulation on behalf 
yf the foreign representatives, to which the 
Shah made an appropriate reply. He after- 
vard spoke especially to each of his guests. 
fhe Shah entered upon the thirtieth lunar 
rear of his reign in December. As thirty years 
n the Persian reckoning mark a cycle, or 
arn, considerable importance was attached to 
his event, and it was decided to celebrate it 


vith extraordinary festivities. The celebration: 


vas, however, postponed till January, 1877, 
n order to hold it in connection with the 
‘reat religious festivals of Korban and Kad- 
ry eal 

The Presbyterian Church in the United 


‘tates of America has a mission in Persia, 


vith its headquarters at Urumiah, the labors 
£ which have been directed chiefly to the 
Vestorian Christians. At the annual meeting 


f the mission held at Urumiah, October 18, 


876, action was taken in favor of beginning 
vork among Mussulmans for their conversion 
o Christianity. The missionaries expressed 
hemselyes aware of the hostility that this 
tep would excite from the Government, but 
lecided that while they would, as far as possible, 
oid a direct issue with the authorities upon 
e matter, they could not avoid what they 
d to be a duty. 


‘ration of the new President, they will not be 
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PERU (Reprfsrica pet Pert), an indepen- 
dent state of South America. 

Details relative to boundaries, territorial di- 
vision, population, etc., will be found in the 
Awnnvat Cyoropapia for 1878 and 1875. 

The President of the Republic is General 
Mariano Ignacio Prado, installed in office on 
August 2, 1876. 


GUANO WORKINGS IN THE NORTH ISLAND, 


The cabinet is composed of the following 
ministers: Interior, Sefior Manuel F. Benavi- 
des; Foreign Affairs, Sefior José Antonio Gar- 
cia y Garcia; Justice, Dr. Antonio Arenas, 
who is also President of the Council; Finance, 
Sefior José Aranibar; ‘and War and the Navy, 
General Pedro Bustamente. This cabinet was 


VOLCANO OF MIST{ OR AREQUIPA. 


considered particularly strong, being formed. 
of men representing all the different shades of” 
political opinion; but, according to the decla-_ 


biased by any party spirit. Dr. Arenas wai \ 
the Opposition candidate for the presidenc 
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the time of the election of General Prado’s 
predecessor, Sefior Manuel Pardo; Sr. Arani- 
bar was a member of Balta’s cabinet; and 
Sefiores Garcia y Garcia and Benavides were 
always among Pardo’s chief supporters. 

The Archbishop of Lima is P. Orueta y 
Castrillon; President of the Supreme Court, 
M. Vidaurre; Postmaster-General, Z. Davila 
Condemarin; Inspector-General of the Army 


PEUCKER, EDUARD VON. 


and Navy, General P. Silva; Commandant-Gen 
eral of the Navy, Post-Captain D. de la Haza. 

The army, in 1875, was composed of thre 
regiments of horse, 1,200 men; eight battalion 
of foot, 5,600; two brigades of artillery, 1,000 
and 5,400 gendarmes: total, 13,200 men. 

In the summer of 1876 the navy comprise 
six iron-clads, with an aggregate armament o 
88 guns; and.six other steamers, mounting a 


——— 


ageregate armament of 56 guns: total arma- 
ment, 94 guns. 

In the budget for the fiscal year 1875-76 
the revenue was estimated at 65,566,140 soles,* 
and the expenditures for the same year at 77,- 
200,000 soles, constituting a deficit of 11,633,- 


860 soles. 
‘ The following table exhibits the state of the 
national debt in January, 1876: 
Soles, 
Home debt cea ctisicem ie ea ceaniesicielas we. 24,952,158 
Foreign debt «.» 165,930,530 
ENOAtING CODES tec cescinanveers «nema ten ects 23,000,000 
MG talt ence as Sake nace Rae 218,882,688 


In the absence of official returns concerning 
the foreign trade of Peru, we can merely say 
that the exports, consisting mainly of guano 
and cubic nitre, are of a mean annual value of 
38,000,000 soles; the value of the imports be- 
ing somewhat over that figure. The guano 
shipped to Great Britain in 1875 was of the 
value of $5,342,850 (86,042 tons), and the cu- 
bic nitre of the value of $8,965,550 (2,979,876 
K tons). Both these commodities are Govern- 
: ment monopolies. General Prado, then Presi- 

dent-elect of the Republic, proceeded to Eng- 

land in March, 1876, for the purpose of con- 
tracting for the shipment of guano on an 
extensive scale; and on June 13th the follow- 
ing telegram was received at Lima: 
On 8th instant, signed contract with Raphael & 

Sons, Candamo & Heeren, for consignment of 1,900,- 

000 tons of guano ; fixed expenses at £4 15s., if freight 
does not exceed 70s.; if over, Government pays ex- 
¢ess. Loading, 10s. per effective ton; annuity, £700,- 
— 000, beginning with January last. The debt to An- 
_ glo-Peruvian Bank to be deducted from first install- 
ment; excess for bondholders; interest both ways, 
per cent.; Dreyfus guaranteed; other clauses 
roved, Approved of by English bondholders. 

isecussing the manner of arranging debt service. 
ernment may draw for £100,000 on-Raphael 
; the PRADO. 
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A revolutionary movement, under the leader 
ship of Don Nicolés de Pierola, in Octobe 
was put down within the month. At the en 
of the year the republic was in a state o 
perfect peace; an improvement was apparen 
in financial matters; exchange ruled at easie 
rates; money was obtainable on better terms 
and a healthier tone prevailed, both in financia 
and commercial circles. 

PEUCKER, Epvuarp von, a German gener 
al, born January 19, 1791; died February 10 
1876. In his eighteenth year he entered th 
artillery; took part in the Russian campaigi 
of 1812, in the army corps furnished by Prus 
sia, and returned from this campaign as adju 
tant in the artillery of this corps. In th 
campaigns against Napoleon that followed h 
held a similar position in the corps of Genera 
von York. After the conclusion of peace hi 
received an appointment in the Ministry o 
War, where he soon gained a prominent posi 
tion by his extensive knowledge, and mad 
himself specially known by his plans for th 
improvement of guns. In 1822 he was ap 
pointed major; in 1834, lieutenant-colonel; i 
1842, major-general; and in 1848, military com 
missioner for Prussia in the Federal Militar: 
Commission in Frankfort. In the same yea 


tained up to his death, w. 


fo) ilitary schools 
e Was: parmilionioksaiaait 
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PONROY, PIERRE G. A. 


Krieeswesen der Urzeit in seinen Verbindungen 
ind Wechselwirkungen mit dem gleichzeitigen 
Staats- und Volksleben” (8 parts, 1860-64). 

PONROY, Pierre Gasriet ARTHUR, a 
French author, born March 25, 1816; died 
m March, 1876. He took the degree of ,Bach- 
lor of Arts in Paris in 1837, studied medicine, 
md afterward went through a special course 
of mental discipline. He made his first ap- 
yearance in literature in 1841, through some 
sketches in prose and verse, which, however, 
net with but little favor. A tragedy called ‘‘ Le 
Vieux Consul” was his next effort, but was 
10t successful. He published many pamphlets 
nd feurlletons, and contributed to several re- 
ctionary journals at Paris and at Chateau- 
‘oux. In 1854 he presented at the Théatre 
francais, in Paris, ‘‘ Mirabeau” and ‘“ Miner- 
yine,”’ prose dramas, each in five acts; but the 
‘epresentation of the former was forbidden by 
the Government, and the death of an actress 
prevented the representation of the other. In 
[861 he reopened the Salle des Bouffes, and 
ittempted to produce his plays by a company 
‘ormed by himself, and presented his play, 
“The Wedding-Gift,” taken from one of his 
10vels, but the attempt was a failure. Among 
ris other works are: ‘‘ Forms and Colors,” 
‘Oriental Legends,” “The Roman World,” 
*A Daughter of Monck,” and “The Gallo- 
Roman World.” 

PORTUGAL, a kingdom in Southwestern 
wurope. King, Luiz I, born October 31, 
(838; succeeded his brother, King Pedro V., 
November 11,1861; married, October 6, 1862, 
0 Pia, youngest daughter of King Victor 
manuel of Italy. Issue of the union are two 
ons: Carlos, born September 28, 1863, and 
Alfonso, born July 31, 1865. 

The area and population of Portugal were, 
iccording to Pery (‘‘Geographia e Estadistica 
yeral de Portugal,” Lisbon, 1875), as follows: 


Area in Square} Populati 

EROVINCES. Miles in 1874, 

Finhor sid open i Ere stain 2,821 1,018,690 
Pras OS MIOULES: staccms'cis,s 0j(61+ 0+, 4,292 416,761 
Cer A OA at ae a 4,551 9T6,4TT 
3eira Baixa a 4,707 413,615 
Jstremadura..... deed octets aa 6,984 903,465 
RIGEMEGIOs sietesis ce cose ccc sicoeee : 9,425 375,996 
Algarve, s...005 PEE Pa fee Sind Malone 1,876 193,877 
" Total continental............ 34,606 4,298,881 
WZQRC SMS aes esses so cece vies 922 260,072 
With 8 2) eee 815 118,609 
‘ Total kingdom ............ ..| 85,848 | 4,677,562 


The area of the Portuguese possessions, as 
riven below, differs over 35,000 square miles 
‘rom the statements of previous years. This is 
lune to the fact that in Senegambia the area of 
he. Portuguese colonies had been stated to be 
3,000 square leguas (35,867 square miles). It 
1as 


en recently found, however, that the Por- 

ese possessions in Senegambia include but 

very little territory, its area not exceeding 

nty-five square miles. The following table 

) area and population of the Portu- 
. 


= 
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guese possessions in Asia and Africa (see Behm 
and Wagner, Bevélkerung der Erde, iv., 1876): 


Area in Square | 


POSSESSIONS. Miles. Population. 

I, POSSESSIONS IN AFRICA. 

Cape Verd Islands (nine in- 

HG DEGEC).|: cape acc snesais crestor 1,487 90,704 (1875) 
In Senegambia (Bissao, etc.). 25 9,282 (1873) 
Islands of Sao Thomé and 

Joule eadcoconsancsoeteee 417 81,692 (1875) 
PALL DW ofars) Me erriata cre er ein exe ore ale 14 700 (1863) 
Angola, Benguela, Mossa- 

WNCAOB Nik een tyaacascon 812,532 2,000,000 
Mozambique, Sofala, ete......| $82,692 300,000 

II. POSSESSIONS IN ASIA. 

In India: _ 

Goa, Salsette, Bardez, etc.. 1,595 474,234 (1864) 

Damaun and Territory... 81 40,980 (1866) 

Diu and Gogola............ 10 12,303 (1864) 
Indian Archipelago : 

Timor and Amboina....... 5,528 250,000 
China: | 

MACHO ovens aiheteretetatares 1.49) 71,834 (1871) 

RMI t ess ds 704,132 | 3,281,729 


— 


The following were the gross sums of the 
budget estimates for the financial year 1876 
(value expressed in contos and milreis: 1 conto 
= 1,000 milreis; 1 milreis= $1.08; 5,747: 290 
means 5,747 contos and 290 milreis) : 


REVENUE. 
De Direct LAS GS ctr reclrcee csc eediateae ow wee eee 5,747 : 290 
BS Register Ney rhaileis eae ciate viel ate pi ateralehetetn clare aerate 2,564 : 480 
OF, MCG CTEAKODY cia claceralerclelel Aer aselvici eters 12,615 : T79 
4 National’ domaine) csracis csisietsls siete sie'e 2,689 : 716 
5. Interest on bonds in Public Exchequer... 442 : 716 
24,059 : 981 
EXPENDITURE, : 

1. Interest on home and foreign debt............ 10,570 : 732 
2) Ministry of Finances. as .cs.ere <siaclsinie'ncs'e Soles 8,826 : 571 
3. ue of Horeign Affairs: jee sccccsisis vis 253 : 629 
4, ee of the Interior......... Seale Haisjest mae 2,018 : 484 
5, os of Worship and Justice 528 : 010 
Ge OWE Nio.2 eoonOnc cu DCHOOORUGHS -. 8,548: 144 
te L of the Navy and Colonies........... 1,295 : 359 
8. we Oba WHC UWiOPEBy ete iceierslocsisi-/e = (eta)einig 1,423 : 468 
MOtals ONC AY:\stele lens ona deere tere seit sletelore eins 23,464 : 327 

Total, extraordinary (chiefly construction of 
DORE) wararsie alojaistncizicelge ata cicrsieca’s «te cisleleiie epi 1,598 : 400 


25,062 : 727 
The public debt of Portugal dates from the 
year 1796, when the first loan of 4,000,000 
milreis was raised. In 1835 it amounted to 
55,000,000 milreis; in 1875, to: 848,601 : 250. 
The movement of shipping in 1873 was as 
follows: 


ENTERED.. CLEARED. 
FLAG, 
ee Steamers, eet Steamers. 
Portuguese : 5 ; 
Sea-going vessels..... 676 48 9F2 89° 
Coastisese cases es »-.| 5,298 154 | Dd0ll | ~ 16h 
Rorgigiun ceases Bis: scej|ho HOLL 1,900 8,106 1,867 
Oto dnceseenren|| COLO. P= 20m | d0re 2,067 ic 


The commercial navy of Portugal consisted 
in 1876 of 575 vessels, of which 39 were 
steamers. The total length of railways 
operation, in October, 1876, was 966 kilomé 
tres, exclusive of 85 miles of railroads in min 


‘ 
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The aggregate length of telegraph lines was 
8,533; and of telegraph wires, 7,656 kilometres. 

The military system is based on the law of 
June 28, 1864, which has been modified by 
several decrees of the year 1868, as well as by 
decrees of October 4, 1869, and December 15, 
1875. The strength of the army in 1876, on 
the peace-footing, was 1,615 officers, and_32,- 
856 men; on the war-footing, 2,566 officers 
and 71,378 men. 

The trade of Portugal in 1872 was as fol- 
lows (value expressed in contos; 1 conto = 
1,000 milreis) : 


COUNTRIES, Imports. Exports. 

Great Britany ccc os dcneverss cre ssn 18,857 18,671 
PAM OM, clstave clelaistevatereeinines wien erat nts 4,111 1,044 
Spain. vs xo nuains aes wieauson ten arai net 2,493 1,822 
Germany 1,046 483 
ARUBA caaluee ss seat aten 899 449 
Sweden and Norway .. ng 693 804 
PSDAZILN sis Vapeiatsisrs eters tai site faleccyelis sis ian 8,199 8,556 
United States 941 184 
Portuguese colonies..........--.+... 800 182 
Other'countries ......c.ecseecccsseee 1,007 1,970 
Ova, Sed reisistely Wsysiais siete iets, are 84,046 23,615 

Se LGM ant tomisinete’s (alae nates siete 29,125 28,241 


The following are the chief articles of im- 
port and export: 
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Colonial produce ....... 
IBEVGLEROSY a4 «0h, nvnavretied nate aerote 


a. Provisions and articles of indul- a 
REDCGs 0.0.5 ss ews wrs nines eee 8/950 15,125 
IVTATIOD AIA ia msasre ssoryye opstera stan aletetate tener = 2,095 2,744 
IMGT RIA ctvioien wranatrorescihvonn She verte eles 6,201 420 
BV WOON ik «:aecvasaccwn verre erergtora enero etree se 2,226 1,202 
dS BEING 4:c a sactisreienss Miele estere ee 1,011» 1,489 
Materials for spinning textures....... 318 43 
Other manufactured articles,......... 10,444 1,082 
2,488 479 
363 431 


b, Raw materials and manufactured 
PRIBRUCIOR. . \accruvieteiincivman/eae(tete 


According to e report on education in Por- 
tugal, transmitted to the Washington Bureau 
of Education by Hon. B. Moran, United States 
minister at Lisbon (dated December, 1875), 
the number of elementary schools was 2,244, 
of which 1,910 were for boys and 834 for 
girls; the number of pupils was 118,097 (92,- 
834 boys, 20,268 girls); of teachers, 2,609 (2,- 
114 males, 495 females). Secondary instruction 
was imparted in 18 lyceums, with 2,385 pupils, 


~ and in 128 other secondary schools. The Uni- 
versity of Ooimbra had 52 professors, 15 as- 


sistants, and 913 students, of whom 39 studied 
theology, 843 law, 6 political economy, 56 
medicine, 104 mathematics, 262 philosophy, 


103 drawing. The Polytechnic School at Lis- 


bon had 174, the Military Academy’ of the 
same city 272, and the Polytechnic School at 
} to 109 students. 


Inthe Medico-Surgical i 
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Schools of Lisbon, Oporto, and Funchal ther 
were in all 277 students. The principal sp 
cial schools are the Academies of Fine Arts | 
Lisbon and Oporto, with 277 students; tk 
Conservatory of Music at Lisbon, with 95 sti 
dents; and the Industrial and Commercial h 
stitution, with 888 students. The total annu 
expenditure for education was $1,200,000, 

The Portuguese Cortes was formally opene 
by the King January 2d. In his speech h 
Majesty said that the most friendly relation 
were maintained with foreign powers. Ry 
ferring to the happy termination of the arb 
tration of the question respecting the title 1 
Delagoa Bay, the King said that he had mai 
ifested his gratitude to President MacMaho 
of France (by whom the question had been d 
cided), for the impartiality and justice wi 
which he had considered so delicate an affai 
He spoke of the visits of the Seyid of Zanz 
bar and the President of the Transvaal Repu 
lic, who had signed a treaty giving advantag 
to the colony of Mozambique. Among tl 
subjects commended to the deliberation of tl 
Cortes were the adoption of measures for ir 
proving the condition of the colonies, and f 
further strengthening the possession of tl 
Portuguese territories; also moral and materi 
reforms, including an improvement of the sy 
tem of public instruction on the basis of cor 
pulsory education, and measures for the co 
struction of railways in Beira. With rega 
to the budget, it was announced that the pre 
perity of the country enabled the Governme 
to dispense with any new taxes. In view | 
the prosperous condition of the Treasury, Se 
hor Ardrade Corvo, Minister for the Colonic 
intended to ask the Oortes to authorize t 
negotiation of a loan for colonial improv 
ments, such as the construction of railway 
bridges, landing-stages, roads, telegraphs, ai 
lighthouses, 

Mr. Watson, British secretary of legation 
Lisbon, has published some facts showing th 
a rapid and great improvement has taken pla 
in the condition of the finances of Portug 
within the last ten years, as exhibited by t. 
budgets for 1866-67, 1871-72, and 1876-"% 
respectively. In 1866 the total revenue 
the kingdom was estimated at not more th: 
£3,529,000, while the expenditure amount 
to £4,694,900, thus showing an estimated d 
ficit of £1,165,900. In the budget of 1871~ 
the revenue had risen to £4,915,069, wh 
the amount of expenditure had increased on 
£220,000, and the two items balanced ea 
other. Inthe budget for 1876-77 the reven 
was estimated at £5,346,661, showing an i 
crease in five years of £430,000, or of £86,0 
per annum; while the expenditures were es 


mated at £163,539 more than that amow 


The increase | 
applicatio 
the greate 


of revenue is caused not by t 
ant ag of finance, but 
oductiveness of the taxes, a 

f the customs duties. 11 
ase in the expenditures 
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interest on the public debt, which has grown 
from £1,862,137 in 1866 to £2,450,758 in 
1876. 

The Cortes was closed by a royal decree at 
the beginning of April, after having had a quiet 
session. The House of Peers, just before the 
closing, gave an expression of confidence in 
the Government, the vote upon the same being 
45 to 24: votes. 

The Opposition, or Liberal party of the coun- 
try, have exhibited a moderate degree of ac- 
tivity. On the 19th of March, the Opposition 
members of the two Chambers, excluding the 
Republican group, held a consultation upon the 
propositions for constitutional reform, and other 
measures which they intended to advocate. 
On the 25th of March a demonstration of the 
Democratic party was made in celebration of 
the electoral victories which had been gained 
by their sympathizers in France. About two 
hundred persons took part in the affair, includ- 
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ing several foreigners. Oliveira Marreea pro- 
sided, The meeting had for a second object 
the promotion of a union between the two 
democratic parties of the country, the Old” 
and the “ New” Democracy. 

Several provinces were suffering at the be- 
ginning of the year from a scarcity of pro- 
visions. The crops of the last year had failed 
in consequence of the drought, and the present 
season threatened to be still more unfavorable. 
The Government was obliged to take measures 
to furnish the poorer part of the population 
with corn, and to see to the transportation of 
the same. 

A. financial crisis took place in May among 
the weaker banks. It was relieved by the im- 
portation of gold by the Government, and by 
the discounting of the bills of the suffering 
banks by the stronger concerns. The , crisis 
was renewed with greater intensity in the 
middle of August, when the bills which had 
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been discounted for the weaker banks had run 
their course. As the condition of these banks 
was not improved, the stronger banks refused 
fo renew their bills. ‘The gold which had been 
imported from England had been sent away 
1gain by the operation of the high rate of ‘ex- 
shange, and all the banks issuing notes in the 
country were compelled to close. To relieve 
the erisis, the Government issued a decree 
1uthorizing the suspension of all engagements 
for two months. 

In November, Senhor Bargona, Minister of 
Justice, was succeeded in that office by Senhor 
Avelino, Minister of Public Works. Senhor 
Laurengo Oarvalho, former Director of the 
Douro Railway, was appointed Minister of Pub- 


lic Works. The Duke of Saldanha, embassa- 
dor to the court of St. James, or Great Britain, 
died in London in. November. Senhor d’An- 
tas, embassador to the Spanish court, was ap- 
pointed to succeed him, and Count Balboni 
was appointed embassador to the court of 
Spain. 

PRESBYTERIANS. I. Pruspyrertan 
OCuvuron in tHe Unitep Sratns or AMERICA. 
The Presbyterian Church in the United States 
had, in 1874, thirty-six synods, mostly in the 
North, 172 presbyteries, 4,744 ministers, 5,077 
churches, and 535,210 communicants, The fol- 
jowing is a summary of the statistics of this 
Church, as they were reported to the General 
Assembiy in May, 1876: 
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S| 3 a zg 
SYNODS, | z a B F 3 
fie 1 o oO 

EMIpEnV Amerie ls nani soos | 5 | 150] 126} 17,871 
ATOMIC 503. cece nese ce see cee's | 6 51] 113 8,937 
PSE EREION OG icts's oie'cis.c.0)>« 2/dlesiaie © trae 4 | 128] 1382) 14,704 
Central New York............. 5 184 167 | 20,612 
(COVE SaaS Re EeeR RIAetr On Ue: ; 6 49 28 1,297 
SGN A Ghia oie cuayossicue se. sinceisieie elas 4] 159 | 159 | 19,860 
MEIOVOIATIG. c\. okie ec cin: eleiets oeidayoaee 4 139 162 | 19,982 
ONO AC Oi aiersis fae oleinialetaldi te arotaloiam 4 89 38 1,436 
MOGI DUB: 5.0112) 01sisrevaie re eerateiste ete 5 | 121 | 168} 15,756 
PREIS ao 0)o:e 62:0, 2 alele ententpiatere eee 6} S54 238 29,622 
GPROVB 6 a ic0.e5 sa emlne amieeae odaaale 5 | 120 99 | 13,005 
PVArriS burg’ =. i. -.cawive eee sree eate 4 150 LTT | 22,957 
Tilinois, Central... ivsccccwere. 4 154 182 | .16,199 
Mibnois, Worth. cine deers cele 4) 165 | 148 | 15,257 
Llinois, Sonthy.: ote stecie te terest 3 109 152 | 9,877 
NIGH. 'S ase itis stolotoydeunys Wie aire oleelee 5 41 18 584 
Pndiana, IN OPER sc daisidelan sila 4 86 | 146 | 11,048 
Indiana, Sowbhis aisles cers.cs we 4) 120} 159 | 16,085 
OWA NOTUN s,s walecimenet eae ee 8s | 126 6,765 
Towa Southhose ccs smnee ec | 4] 110] 185 | 10,857 
SRATIS AS. atetatatarare Gree lores Momtale i oiecare 5 | 127 |) 194 7,567 
Renticky 12,0 yee ean eos 3 56 82] 5,929 
DON P ESVAU G2 5 :5teys ores tayiyietereiosas 3 105 67 | 14,917 
Michigan vse ok caecne vars setae leg a 6 144 154 | 14,385 
MNOS OCG ats. s.eisiaie/aiese’-isialsiicisjaiet 4 92) 114 5,942 
METH OUT biota otis con telnet wiatetore ae 6 | 124 | 207 OTL 
DNBDEAREG i506 ch cama nese ene 8 39 79 | *2,098 
INOW: DELBCY ws.ntscns «/sininenivios nore 9 | 850 | 260 | 48,760 
BNEW) MOLK das senv aise a eislstenetetie.s 5 | 819 | 166 | 86,178 
AGHIC Shs Nohts, ds crise Wine erates 6 | 180} 128 8,210 
RDN ACS) PHA oer -.cistacehes ere w hue 8 | 871 |} 292 | 48460 
RERCLSDUPGs recive sires ater te 5] 159 | 195 | 25,382 
WMONNOBSEOS; aasee ea tle neeeeu tae 4 39 58 | 3,480 
aioledo ft. o..0e ee wee 4] §2| 100} 9,488 
Western New York............ 6 172 146 | 19,668 
PV ISCONSIi eas meine initoe rh 5 OTe L189 7,479 

Thirty-six synods.......,..|172 | 4,744 | 5,077 | 585,210 


The following table, showing the totals of 
the several statistical items of the Church, is 
appended to the official report of the proceed- 
ings of the General Assembly : 


BYNOGS ez sige cine Pece Seles Bae Oe oe 36 
Ibresby teries s)ecescenmedsateceree ease 172 
Candidates: sc .c.ae spa ciewtenahadehvale annette {05 
Bicen tates! caso aaomps nthe celine oes 824 
IMAI SEES 1 NS cece ts retet cistaertee Pateiaiecte eyes ere 4,744 
EACENSUTES soos ofc cy aera nea aoe oe ate 159 
Ordinstions’,5. .onkca.caeeeeee eens 187 
Unstallationss wies0ckace waceeeaenctimeee 255 
Pastoralldissolutions sence see ssc ee ee 253 
Ministers receiveds) vcs eres neree celine 53 
i distnissed setee% osetia. deer ae 27 

e Gecekseds ses aie canciones 85 
Churches; jas Hasietos kate teas lesen tee 5,0TT 
lems OVCAIZE Carter v acteristic soe clas 1138 

site CISSOLVER Saas Stes eae fener 58 

: Mele PPDECOLVOMS <femssre ss chaste carsloneeeee 3 
cospey Cismissed).<ncraraaacm arate 6 
Added: examination... <...00scsebescss 48,240 
re COLUNGALO Rite soe setiortee boone 22,493 
Cormmunicantay easy nes boa cn ares 535,210 
Baptisms : fedulits S50 anven maicteerctrcenre sete 15,753 
Us AUPANTG, seit eaten iais welantlenicerore 18,987 
Sunday-school membership.............- 555,847 


$314,693 
399, S67 
81 182 
36. 945 
q 6,335 
60,845 
89,810 
| STICUETUMT TS Sa haa are copeb sabonanered 33,421 
' a er neral eae: pile tarelarerate ottae Neer aat eves 33,498 
(gut a eb teach onent/tonhaondoxae 6,633,557 
laneous Beate asfeleariers ee etcrare BAA 2, Se 


sloiajofovals)«\afiyd) els fe ein\alafeleie.s) sini 
Bralolstatn(elieletarlexelstelh/e}aleteaiate 
ejalerereors: ie tolereserieiurelasiets ntais's traverse 
08.6000 ODDO GOOG BUODOe Seear 
alee oho\atbretwen ale lereieleielsterets svat 

raid clei eialeibis(s}israveia opatalataleieis o' tian 


ee eee meee ewe eee neers 


and 29,176 communicants; and a decrease of | 
pr esbytery, 8 licensures, 20 ordinations, 81 in 
stallations, and 25 dissolutions. The contri 
butions have also increased $183,629, althougl 
most of the specified items have decreased. 
The Committee of Ministerial Relief re 
ported that the amount of funds for curren 
use, received from 2,100 churches and from al 
other sources, had been $78,055.20, the whol 
of which had been expended. The receipt 
were $734.23 in advance of those of the pre 
vious year, and were $1,145.60 more than thos 
of the most prosperous year preceding it.— 
The Board of Education reported to the Gen 
eral Assembly that their receipts for the yea 
had been $72,040.97, a gain of $3,861.83 ove 
the receipts of the year before. The pay 
ments in behalf of current work had bee 
$56,989.58. The balance of the debt standin; 
over, amounting to $15,000, and $15,000 o 
loans made during the present year, had als 
been paid.—The Board of Publication re 
ported to the General Assembly that thei 
total receipts for 1875-76 had been $293, 
717.94, and their expenditures $267,946.62 
The contributions to the missionary fund c 
the board for carrying on its benevolent wor 
had amounted to $52,176.06. For the sam 
work there had been directly expended $49, 
712.59. The board had issued during the yea 
89,500 copies of new publications, 835,80 
copies of reprints, and 5,746,678 copies of peri 
odicals—The Board of Church Erection re 
ported to the General Assembly that their re 
ceipts since their last report had been $125,016 
Appropriations had been made to 136 churche: 
amounting in all to $70,500.—The Committe 
on Freedien reported to the General Assemb] 
that their total receipts for the year had bee 
$54,958.84; their expenditures had been $53. 
137. One hundred and thirteen missionaries ha 
been employed during the year, eight churche 
had been organized, and 855 persons had bee 
added to the Church.—The Board of Hon 
‘Missions reported to the General Assembl 
that their receipts for the year ending April 1 
1876, had been, from churches, $234, 677.33 
from legacies, $33, 103.59 ; from miscellaneot 
sources, $19,936.99; total, $287,717.01. The 
expenditures had been $284,226.21, in whic 
sum was included the amount of the det 
($24,372.78) reported by the board to the pre 
vious General Assembly. The receipts wer 
$25,907.36 less than those of the preyious yeai 
During the year 1,035 missionaries had bee 
engaged in work under. the direction of th 
board; 8,500 churches . st 
supplied, ‘and. the largest 
to the churches on p 


nu 
sion for several 
ard. of Foreign 
receipts for the 
been $517,688. 
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wrote be es A F) 
oO o . S 
a g 3 3 3 g 8 as 
MISSIONS. Bezel es | 84 ae 
Bazi ez| &° | Ba 
ee a a 
AGEEH PENDS Sty eicteciel<is so s.e 6:6 13 21 1,595 288 
fission to the Jews......-. 1 aa ii 
4} 29 | 2300 40 
20 29 TTL 402 
12 24 483 281 
48 | 208 769 | 7,910 
iam. (Laos) .... 11 19 62 104 
Ri Uoeeneteete chefs ness fe 60 86 | 1,157 781 
hinese in California,....... 2 6 64 121 
AUSSIE te eats fe W oin/aie's.0)<'s\esa’s Sis 6 8 118 195 
US a atriteeaninbislely <is.cie a viele 64 85 760 1,102 
PIM Ee eet iecils tices vice seve 26 | 112 498 2,282 
DULCE eee are ate 6"a\<.<.c%s\e'0 9/0 267 | 627 8,577 | 18,501 


The General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
hurch in the United States of America met in 
rooklyn, N. Y., May 18th. The Rev. Henry O. 
‘an Dyke, D. D., was chosen moderator. The 
sembly adopted a report which called the 
ttention of the presbyteries to the importance 
f the relation of the Church to the German 
opulation, urged them to seek all proper op- 
ortunities for labor among this people, and 
» devise means whereby they maybe more 
xtensively and more deeply impressed with 
16 Presbyterian faith and order. It advised 
1e presbyteries to seek out proper German 
undidates for the ministry, and to communi- 
ite, in respect to them, with the Presbyterian 
erman theological schools. It made pro- 
ision for the collection of information con- 
arning the German work, by means of a cir- 
ular addressed to the presbyteries containing 
\ywiries respecting the distinctive features 
hich belong to the transition from the Ger- 
an to the American condition. A committee 
as appointed to communicate with the pres- 
yteries, receive and arrange the desired in- 
rimation, and report to the next General As- 
mbly. This committee was also directed to 
ive attention to the whole subject of a de- 
ominational literature in German; to confer, 
‘they thought best, with the Board of Publi- 
ution in respect to the publication of books in 
erman; and to consider what shall be done by 
1¢ Church, if anything, in respect to Presby- 
‘rian newspapers, and other means of instruc- 
on through the press.—The delegation who 
ad been appointed to attend the Conference 
f Presbyterians which was held in London 
1 July, 1875, relative to the formation of a 
eneral alliance of Presbyterian churches, re- 
‘ted concerning the proceedings of the Con- 
rence and the organization of the Alliance. 
neeting of the Alliance was to have been 
d on the first Tuesday in July, 1876; but in 
erence to the wishes of American Presby- 
who would be engaged in services ap- 
te to the Centennial celebration, it had 
oned to July, 1877. The Assembly 
hi be following resolution on the sub- 


ch of the Presbyterian 
this General Assembly, 
proposed by the London 


. 


_siastical ties; and— 
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Conference, and cordially enters into the Presby- 
terian Alliance on this basis: That the Moderator 
and the stated and permanent Clerks of the Assem- 
bly, and the Rev. Howard Crosby, D. D., the Rev. 
James MeCosh, D. D., and the Rey. 8. I. Prime, D. 
D., be a special committee to appoint delegates from 
this Church to the first meeting of the Presbyterian 
Alliance at Edinburgh, July, 1877. 


The committee who had been appointed by 
a previous Assembly to correspond with the 
Reformed Church in America on the subject 
of union, reported concerning the result of 
their negotiations, which they embodied in 
the following minute : 


Whereas, These committees were originally ap- 
pointed to confer in regard to the desirableness aud 
practicability of union between the two bodies 
which they represent; and whereas, the General 
Synod of the Reformed Church in the year 1874 de- 
clined to continue their committee (as had been 
recommended) for further conference concerning 
“union,’? and subsequently appointed a committee: 
to confer with us in regard to “codperation,” a 
matter which had not been committed to us by the 
General Assembly ; and whereas, a document has 
been presented to us by said committee containing 
certain proposals and measures relating to *‘ coép- 
eration,” and by our several Boards of Missions, 
Publication, ete. ; and whereas, the “terms of cor- 
respondence”’ already existing between the two 
bodles provide for the most friendly relations, which, 
we trust will always be continued; and whereas, 
the main object proposed to be accomplished by this 
scheme of ‘codperation” can hardly be attained 
without it: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we inform the committee of the 
Reformed Church that, in our judgment, the plan 
proposed by them is inexpedient; and that, in re- 
porting our action to the next General Assembly, 
we request to be discharged from further consider- 
ation of the subject, 


This report was adopted. 

During the meetings of the Assembly, the 
Rey. Dr. Talmage sent a dispatch by telegraph 
to a prominent member of the Southern Gen- 
eral Assembly, in session at the same time at 
Savannah, Ga., asking if anything could be 
done by the Northern Assembly that would 
forward the establishment of fraternal relations ; 
between the two bodies. He received an an- 
swer that any spontaneous resolution of the 
Assembly would receive respectful considera- 
tion. The subject was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Oorrespondence. This committee 
reported the following as a suitable form in 
which to embody the expression of the As- 
sembly : 

The committee to whom was referred the reso- 
lution on fraternal correspondence with the General f 
Assembly now in session ut Savannah, report that 
they are unanimously and heartily in sympathy with — 
the objects contemplated in the resolutions ; and 
recognizing the fact that the two Assemblies accept 
the same Confession of Faith, form of government, 
and directory of worship, and are closely bound to- 
gether by historical as well as doctrinal and eee ie 

Whereas, These Churches, one in faith, order, and 
labor, are called by the Great Head of the Chureh 
to united efforts for the extension of his kingdom — 
throughout the country and the world, and as no 
adjustment of differences is accomplished by 
hearsal of the past: Therefore, with a vi 
expression of the united and hearty wish 
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body, that at the earliest practicable moment we 
muy seo the establishment of correspondence with 
the other Assembly, we hereby , ‘ 

Resolve, That this Assembly reiterates its cordial 
dosire to ostublish fratermal relations with that As- 
sembly on termes of perfect equality ‘and reciprocity 
80 800n as it is agrooable to their brethren to respond 
to this ussurance by a similar expression, 


This was adopted, and telegraphed to the 
Southern General Assembly. The Southern 
General Assembly, in the mean time, had taken 
action on the subject of fraternal relations, 
This action being reported the next day, the 
Assombly unanimously adopted a resolution 
in substance identical with that of that> body, 
as declarative of the spirit in which its action 
was taken, as follows: 

Tn order to show our disposition to remove, on our 
yurt, all real or seeming hinderance to friendly fool- 
ing, the Assembly explicitly declares that, while 
condemning certain acts and deliverances of the 
Southern General Assembly, no acts or doliverances 
of the Northern Assembly, or of the historical 
bodies of which the present Assembly is the suc- 
cossor, are to be construed or admitted as impugn- 
ing in any way the Christian character of the South- 
orn Goneral Assembly, or of the historical body or 
bodies of which it is the successor, 


The previous General Assembly had sent 
down to the presbyteries an overture provid- 
ing for a basis of representation in the General 
Assombly, by synods instead of by presby- 
teries, as had always before been the rule, 
The object was to reduce the number of mem- 
bers of the General Assembly, whieh had be- 
come inconveniently large. The report of the 
vote of the presbyteries showed that 19 pres- 
byteries had answered the overture in the 
aflirmative, 101 in the negative, and that 58 
presbyterios had not reported. Tho overture 
wag consequently lost. The subject was again 
referred to a committee, who were to prepare 
aplan for reduced representation to the Gen- 
eral Assembly, publish their report in all the 

~ Ohurch papers before the spring meetings of 
the presbyteries, and report to the next Gen- 
eral Assembly. The necessary action was 
taken to carry into effect the provision which 
had been adopted by the Church for the elec- 
tion of elders for a torm of years, by churches 
referring that tenure to one for life. The 
éliverances of previous General Assemblies 
of both branches ‘of the Church, condemning 
romiscuous dancing, and regretting the giv- 
ing of dancing-parties by Ohristian families, 
wore reaffirmed. The session of each church 
~ was declared fully competent to decide when 
discipline in such eases is necessary, and when 
it should be administered. It was declared 
not in accordance with Presbyterian usage to 
invite persons to the Lord’s Supper who are 
not connected with any branch of the visible 
A committee was ert to in- 
aptisms should 
HM report to the next 
ine PT” Y/ : 
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phia, April 27th and 28th. The receipts fe 
the year had amounted to $77,561.58. Sixtec 
new missionaries had been taken under tl 
care of the Society during the year. Ther 
port stated that during the same period 11 
auxiliary societies and 56 mission hands he 
been added to the list, making a present tot 
of 648 of the former and 842 of the latte 
Nineteen new presbyterial societies had al; 
been organized, making 26 in all. 

Il. Prespyrerian Onvron in tan Unrre 
Snares (Southern General Assembly). Tl 
following is a summary of the statistics of th 
Jhureh, as they were reported to the Gener 
Assembly in May, 1876: 
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The Lweeutive Committee of Publication x 
ported to the General Assembly that the 
receipts had been: From contributions of tl 
churches, $6,570.21; from sales and subseri 
tions, $85,394.79 ; and receipts from oth 
sources swelled the total amount of availab 
funds to $42,704.26. Their disbursements hi 
been $41,866.24. The assets of the committ 
amounted to $61,105.20, and their liabiliti 
to about $20,000. The business capital no 
amounted to $39,576.86. The arrangemen 
with the Reformed Chureh in America, co 


templated in the plan of codperation betwee 


the two Churches, had been in part begu 
The Reformed Board had approved for sale ¢ 
the books of the committee but one, and ¢ 
the publications of the Reformed Board but 
few small volumes were offered on the shelv 
of the committee’s store, The objections | 
xcepted books were base 
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Kxecutive Committee on Hiducation reported 
io the General Assembly a deficiency of a 
ittle over $3,000 in their receipts. ‘The entire 
umount of funds furnished had been $15,131.- 
17. The committee were still in debt about 
432,000. Ninety-five persons were enrolled 
ipon the list of beneficients, of whom fifty- 
four were pursuing their studies at theological 
seminaries. — The Committee on Hvangelistic 
Labor reported that thirty-six out of sixty-four 
sresbyteries employed evangelists. Fil'ty evan- 
rolists had been employed during the year, 
‘leven more than had been employed the pre- 
vious year.—The Mvecutive Committee on Sus- 
entation reported to the General Assembly 
hat their total receipts during the year for 
he several departments classed under the 
roneral head of sustentation (embracing sus- 
entation, the evangelistic find, the colored 
vangolistic fund, the invalid fund, and the re- 
ief fand) had amounted to $45,800.91. This 
unount, together with the balance of $12,185.- 
35 which was on hand, mado the total amount 
mder the control of the committee during the 
roar $57,986.76. The receipts for sustentation 
iad been $22,664.68, against $21,186.65 the 
preceding year. The receipts of the evangel- 
stic fund had been $852.22 more than thoso 
yf the previous year, and the payments to 
yresbytorios $578.82 more than those of the 
oar before, Tifty-one evangelists had been 
mployed by thirty-six presbyteries, with gen- 
rally satisfactory results. The reeeipts for 
he colored evangelistic fund had been sufli- 
lent to meet the demands that had been made 
ipon it. The receipts for the invalid fund 
iad been $1,700.25 more than those of the 
yrevious year, and had been adequate to meot 
ll the applications for aid.—The Committee on 
horeign Missions reported to the General As- 
embly that their total receipts for the year 
rom all’sources had been $61,278.27, or $19,- 
138.08 more than the total contributions of 
he preceding year. Their total expenditures 
id been $56,498.76, and their indebtedness 
ad been reduced to $9,848.67. The Ilome 
Jepartment had been managed at an expense 
yf only a fraction more than seyen per cent. 
f the receipts. A considerable increase was 
‘eported in the number of contributing church- 
4, ladies’ missionary associations (from 58 to 
08), and Sunday-schools, and in the amount 
yf contributions from them, The committee 
1d six principal stations in the southwestern 
ndian Territory, one in Mexico, two in the 
Jnited States of Colombia, two in the Empire 
f Brazil, one in Italy, one in Greece, one 
mong the Greeks in KMuropean Turkey, and 
wo in China, with a much larger number of 
Jen in all these different parts of the 
orld. Oonnected with these various stations 
: hools of various grades, embracing 

re than 500, pupils. ‘The number of 
mnected with the missions was 75, 
al Assembly resolved to forward 
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Tho General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States met at Savannah, 
Ga., May 18th. The Rey. B. M. Smith, D. D., 
of Virginia, was chosen moderator. ‘The As- 
sembly adopted resolutions expressing its ap- 
proval, in general, of the proceedings of the 
Conference held in London in July, 1875; 
also of the general tenor of the constitution 
of the new alliance. It decided to appoint 
delegates to represent the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States in the General Council to 
be held in Edinburgh in 1877, ‘‘ provided that 
this appointment of delegates shall not be un- 
derstood as pledging any funds of the Church 
to defraying the expenses of the General Ooun- 
cil;”” and it provided that the delegates should 
seloct from their own number members to 
prepare any papers concerning the condition 
and position of the Church, to be spread upon 
the records of the council; further, that if the 
delegates shall be unable to attend the coun- 
oil, they should be authorized to represent the 
Ohurch in an official letter, This action was 
supplemented by a resolution, ‘‘ That, in ap- 
pointing delegates to the General Prosbyterian 
Alliance, it is with the distinet declaration 
that it is not to be regarded as another and a 
higher court, but as an assemblage of commit- 
toes appointed by their several churches, which 
they represent for the purpose of joint confer- 
ence and joint report, and for such action only 
as belongs to an association of delegates thus 
constituted.” There were chosen as delegates 
to the council one minister and one elder from : 
each synod, and four delegates from the Ohureh 
at large. A committee had been appointed by 
the previous General Assembly to take into 
consideration the deliverances which had been 
uttered by the Southern Presbyterian Church 
through ifs General Assemblies on secular 
matters. This committee submitted a report, 
carefully reviewing and comparing all the 
declarations of the General Assembly touching 
questions of polities and slavery, from its or- 
ganization in 1861 to the present time. It be- 
gan by quoting the explicit declaration adopted 
at the formation of the Southern General As- 
sembly, that the Charch has nothing to do with 
political matters, and followed this with quo- 
tations to the same effect from a pastoral let- 
ter adopted in 1865; from the report on for- 
eign correspondence in 1862; from a letter of 
the Synod of Kentucky to the General Assem- 
bly in 1867; from the declaration of 1861, that 
in its eeclesiastical capacity the Church is nei-— 
ther the friend nor the foe of slavery; and 
from declarations to the same effect in the Pas-— 
toral Letter of 1865, On the other hand, ex- 
pressions were referred to which were alleged 
to be inconsistent with the principle thus 
enunciated in the narrative adopted in 1862; 
in the report of 1862 on theological seminaries 
asin the Pastoral Letter of 1862; in the nar- 
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In some of these papers the words ‘“y 
“our cause,” “our army,” referring to 
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Southern side in the war, were inadvertently 
used, and should have been disapproved. The 
narrative of 1864 contained two expressions 
that deserved notice: first, it said: ‘The long- 
continued agitations of our adversaries have 
wrought within us a deeper conviction of the 
Divine appointment of domestic servitude, and 
have led to a clearer comprehension of the 
duties we owe to the African race.” This 
was explained by the committee to mean: 
“By declaring the institution of slavery to be 
of ‘Divine appointment,’ the Assembly must 
not be understood as expressing the opinion 
that it was ordained of God as a positively 
Divine and obligatory institute of society for 
all communities, but simply that, as it was 
recognized and enforced by the law of the 
Confederate States, and was an existing rela- 
tion prevailing throughout its boundaries, it 
was, in the sense of all established civil rela- 
tions, a matter of Divine appointment for the 
time being in the midst of the people of the 
States.” The other expression was: “ We 
hesitate not to affirm that it is the peculiar 
mission of the Southern Church to conserve 
the institution of slavery, and make it a bless- 
ing both to master and slave.” Of this the 
committee said : 

From all that is known to us as to the meaning in- 
tended by the Assembly which adopted that paper, 
as well as from the context itself, it is manifest that 
its true intent was not to assert that it was the duty 
of the Church to conserve the institution of slavery 
in the sense of perpetuating it—a word never used by 
it in reference to this subject—but to make the best 
of the relation and arrangement as it existed, and, by 
the administration of that gospel which is intrusted 
to the Church, ‘‘ make it a blessing both to master 
and slave.” 


The report closed by proposing the follow- 
ing declaration: 


1. We solemnly reaffirm the explicit and formal 
statement set forth at the time of the organization of 
our General Assembly in 1861, in an ‘‘ address to the 

: Churches of Jesus Christ throughout the earth.” 
This document clearly and forcibly details our posi- 
tion concerning the nature and functions of the 
Church as a spiritual body, and, therefore, ‘t non- 
secular and non-political.” 

2. Inasmuch as some incidental expressions, ut- 
tered in times of great public excitement, are found 
upon our records, and have been pointed out in the 
report of the committee aforesaid, which seem to be 
ambiguous or inconsistent with the above declara- 
tions and others of like import, this Assembly does 
hereby disavow them wherever found, and does not 
recognize such as forming any part of the well-con- 
eal authoritative teachings or testimony of our 

urch. 


The report and declaration were adopted. 
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_ tery of St. Louis to take some action in regard 
to fraternal relations with the Northern Gen- 
eral Assembly. Correspondence also passed 
ig the session of the Assembly between 
of its members and members of the 
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ence of 1875 (see ANNuaL CyciopxprA for 1875), ay 
proved by the Assembly at St. Louis, explains wit 
sufficient clearness the position of our Church, 

But, inasmuch as it is represented by the overtw 
that misapprehensions exist in the minds of some « 
our people as to the spirit of this action, in order 1 
show our disposition to remove on our part all re: 
or seeming hinderances to friendly feeling, the A: 
sembly explicitly declares that, while condemnin 
certain acts and deliverances of the Northern A: 
sembly, no acts or deliverances of the Souther 
Presbyterian Assemblies are to be construed or a 
mitted as impugning in any way the Christian cha 
acter or standing of the Northern General Assembh 
or of the historical body or bodies of which it is tl 
successor, 

A report was adopted on the subject of 
theological institute for colored people. - 
recommended that such an institute be estal 
lished; that it be located at Tuscaloosa, Ala 
and the Rev. Dr. Stillman be appointed i 
principal. 

IL. Unrrep, Rerormep, AnD AssocraT= Pru 
BYTERIANS. (a.) United Presbyterian Chure 
of North America.—The foilowing is a sun 
mary of the statistics of this Church, as the 
were presented to the General Assembly at i 
meeting in May, 1876: Number of synods, § 
of presbyteries, 57; of ministers without charg 
159; of pastors and stated supplies, 465; « 
congregations with pastors or stated supplie 
561; of congregations vacant, 248; of men 
bers, 77,414; of adults baptized, 500; of it 
fants baptized, 3,961; of Sunday-schools, 638§ 
of officers and teachers in the same, 7,289; ¢ 
Sunday-school scholars, 58,364; of theologic 
seminaries, 4; of colleges, 3; total amount « 
contributions, $878,675. 

The Board of Education reported to tl 
General Assembly that their total receipts f 
the year had been $2,678.88, besides whic 
they had a balance from the previous ye: 
of $372.86. Their total expenditures had bee 
$3,732.45 ; their total liabilities were $2,860.7 
Twenty young men intending to enter tl 
ministry had been aided by the funds of tl 
Church.—The Board of Publication report 
to the General Assembly as the condition | 
their finances: Total assets, $101,736.55 ; tot 
liabilities, $30,540.22; receipts for the yee 
$25,178.89; expenditures, $27,085.32 ; cash ¢ 
hand May 1, 1876, $1,504.89.—The Board « 
the Freedmen’s Mission reported to the Gener 
Assembly that their total receipts since tl 
last report had been $12,388.80. The trea 
urer had at present a balance of $573. A 
appropriation of $12,000 was asked to pay : 
indebtedness, furnish the school-building, a 
carry on the work for the coming year.—T] 
Board of Ministerial Relief reported to tl 
General Assembly that their total receipts f 
the year had been $2,501.42, and their tot 

ditures $64: - Four ministers, | 
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luring any previous year in the history of the 
yoard, Olaims amounting to $32,824.91 had 
yoen paid during the year, leaving a balance 
n the treasury of $2,709.43.—The Board of 
Koreign Missions of the United Presbyterian 
Jhureh reported to the General Assembly that 
heir total receipts for the year had been, in- 
nding the balance on hand at the beginning 
f the year, $75,061.20, and their total expen- 
litures $71,950.06. ‘here was an apparent 
yalance in the treasury of $3,111.14, but, 
aking into account the amount the board still 
wed, and the obligations coming due, it was 
stimated that there would be on the Ist of 
luly a deficiency of $18,981.86. The estimates 
‘or the ensuing year called for $84,526, cur- 
ency. This amount was approved by the 
yoneral Assembly. Missions were supported 
n Syria, India, Egypt, and China, concerning 
vhich the following statistics were given: 
Number of foreign missionaries, 88; of native 
aborers, 114, of whom 4 were ordained and 
) were licensed. Number of communicants: 
n Syria, 84; in India, 153; in Egypt, 86; in 
Jhina, 21; total, 915, an increase of 142; 
vumber of baptisms, 136, Number of pupils 
n the schools: in Syria, 417; in India, 1,148; 
nh Egypt, 1,151; in Ohina, 25; total 2,786. 
11,890 volumes had been used in the mission 
ields, chietly in Egypt. 

The eighteenth General Assembly of the 
United Presbyterian Church in North America 
net in Philadelphia, May 24th. The Rev. Dr. 
James Brown, of Keokuk, Iowa, was chosen 
noderator, <A resolution was adopted pro- 
esting ‘most solemnly against the opening 
of the Centennial grounds on the Lord’s-day,” 
ind pledging support to the Centennial Com- 
nission in the resolution they had adopted to 
‘lose these grounds on that day. 

- The subject of permitting the use of instru- 
nents of music in the churches was brought 
0 the attention of the Assembly by a petition 
‘or the repeal of the section of the Directory 
yf Worship which prohibits such instruments. 
The committee to whom it was referred re- 
yorted an overture to be submitted to the pres- 
yyteries repealing the section. The overture 
vas lost, failing to receive the two-thirds vote 
‘equisite to pass it, although it received the 
rote of a majority of the members present 
86 to 74). The Committee on Conference with 
he Associate Reformed Synod of the South 
1ade a report recommending the codperation 
f the two bodies in all Church work. Their 
iction was approved. The presbyteries were 
nstructed to require all congregations under 
eir care to seck through them whatever 
reaching they might desire; and ministers 
md licentiates were forbidden to make any ar- 
ee Se with congregations for pee 
xcept through the presbyteries under whose 

@ the congregations may be. A plan to es- 
sh a theological seminary in India, to be 

the care of the Presbytery of Sealkote, 
ily approved. 
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(b.) The General Synod of the Reformed Pres- 

byterian Ohurch of North America met in Phil- 
adelphia, May 18th. The Rey. John Alford, 
of Neweastle, Del., was chosen moderator. 
The report of the treasurer of the Board of 
Foreign Missions showed that the expenditures 
for the year had been $57, while the receipts 
were $63, and that a balance remained in the 
treasury of $1,453.55. The Board of Domes- 
tic Missions reported that the amount of their 
appropriations had been $1,950. A committee 
was appointed to confer with a committee 
of the Synod of the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church in North America (O. 5.) on the sub- 
ject of a union of the two bodies. A report on 
the ‘Signs of the limes” was adopted. It re- 
viewed the state of the religious and secular 
world, and designated the first Thursday in 
November as a day of thanksgiving, and Thurs- 
day of the first week in January as a day of 
fasting and prayer, in the Church. , 

(c.) The Synod of the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church met in Pittsburg, Pa., May 24th. The 
Rey. Joseph Beattie, missionary to Syria, was 
chosen moderator. The synod was composed 
of about one hundred and fifty members, rep- 
resenting about one hundred ministers and 
congregations. The whole amount of contri- 
butions given by the churches during the year 
was $190,000, or about nineteen dollars per 
member. The number of theological students 
was increasing. 

(d.) The Associate Synod of North America 

met at Portland Mills, Ind., May 24th. The 
Rey. H. 8. Atchison was chosen moderator. 
It appeared from the statistical tables that this 
body embraced the four presbyteries of Iowa, 
Clarion, Muskingum, and Northern Indiana, 
and that it had 12 ministers, 2 licentiates, 34 
congregational charges or stations, and 1,115 
communicants. The total amount of contri- 
butions to the various causes of the Church 
during the year had been $679.85. 

(e.) The Associate Reformed Synod of the 
South met at Hopewell, 8. C., September 21st. 

The Rey. William B. Pressly was chosen mod- 

erator. The committee who were appointed 

by the synod of the previous year to confer 

with a similar committee of the United Presby- 

terian Church, with a view to the codperation 

of the two Churches in certain departments of ’ 

their work, reported that the two committees a 
had met at Baltimore, December 15, 1875, and 

agreed upon a plan of coéperation. This plan 

provided that ‘the presbyteries of each Church 
shall sustain the same relation to those of the 
other that they do to the coérdinate courts of 
their own body, and that the ministers and 
licentiates of each shall be eligible to appoint-— 
ments and settlements in congregations of the - 
other ;” that the courts of each shall respect 

the discipline of the other; that ministers and — 
members of the two bodies be recommended — 
to cultivate friendly relations and Christian 
fellowship with each other; that the existing 
relations of the two Churches (actual codpe = 
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tion) in the work of foreign missions be con- 
tinued; that a friendly coéperation of help 
and non-interference be practised in the fields 
of home missions and Church extension ; that 
the two bodies codperate in building and sus- 
taining the Normal or Training School of the 
United Presbyterian’ Church for the Freed- 
men, established at Knoxville, Tenn. ; and that, 
in the work of publication, the Associate Re- 
formed Synod coédperate with the Board of 
Publication of the United Presbyterian Church. 
These provisions were adopted by the Synod. 
The Committee on Correspondence with the 
United Presbyterian Church was reappointed, 
but was instructed to take no direct steps 
toward union without further instruction. 
The Board of Foreign Missions reported that 
their receipts for the year had been $4,732.69, 
and their ordinary expenses $604.08, They 
had invested the sum of $2,664, and had 
$1,464.61 on hand. 

IV. OvumBertanp PrespytTertans. — The 
forty-sixth General Assembly of the Cumber- 
land Presbyterian Church met at Bowling 
Green, Ky., May 18th. The Rey. J. M. Gill, 
of Elkton, Ky., was chosen moderator. 

The Committee on Missions reported that 
the missionary work of the year had in the 
aggregate exceeded that of any former year, 


‘ especially so far as the collecting and dis- 


bursing of money are concerned. The gifts to 
the missionary cause had been far in advance 
of those of former years. The most important 
home-missions were at St. Louis, in Colorado, 
and on the Pacific coast. 

The question was asked the Assembly by a 
presbyter, whether baptism, as administered 
by Roman Catholics, is to be regarded as a 
valid Christian baptism?’ The committee to 
whom it was referred expressed the opinion 
that it could not be so regarded, and recom- 
mended an answer in the negative. ‘‘ Notwith- 
standing this,” they reported, ‘‘each church 
session must decide for itself what shall be 
done in each particular case that may come 
before them, as no absolute rule can be laid 
down which will meet the peculiarities of every 
case.” Their report was adopted by the As- 
sembly. A resolution adopted by the Assem- 
bly declared ‘that, as a denomination of Pro- 
testants, we are not dependent on regular suc- 
cession fr om the Roman Church, or any other 
body of Christians, for authority” to preach the 
Gospel and administer the ordinances of the 
Church.” 
ported of the institutions of the Church: Lin- 
coln University, Lincoln, Hl., had an endow- 
ment and property estimated to be worth 


$264,700, and liabilities estimated at $3,017.55. 


The faculty numbered nine professors _ and 
three tutors, and nearly 800 students were in 
a ttendance. Cumberland University had eley- 
I professors and 875 students. It was the 
est institution in the Church, and had had 
great reverses in the loss of its endowments 


and banding, une: the Bityt Trinity Uni- 


The Committee on Education re- 
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versity reported a year of ‘reasonable su 
cess.”” Bethel College, McKenzie, Tenn., 1 
ported four teachers, 110 matriculations, an 
five candidates for the ministry among its sti 
dents. Cumberland Female College, MeMin1 
ville, Tenn., had an annual average of abot 
100 students. Waynesburg College had abot 
200 students. A new college building ha 
been begun, which would cost over $60,000. 

The Board of Publication reported to tl 
General Assembly that their receipts and e& 
penditures during the year had been eac 
$56,206.14. The assets of the Publishin 
House, deducting liabilities, were valued : 
$49,499.01, showing an increase of value fro! 
the previous year of $21,528.46. 

The Colored Cumberland Presbyteria 
Church has been formed by the amicable sep: 
ration of colored members from the Cumbe 
land Presbyterian Church, and their organiz: 
tion into an independent body. The fir 
number of their newspaper organ, The Bann 
of Light, was published in September, 187 
It stated that the number of members of tl 
Colored Cumberland Presbyterian Church i 
the States of Kansas, Missouri, Illinois, Missi 
sippi, Tennessee, Alabama, and Kentucky, wa 
in May, 1874, 3,925; that the number of mi 
isters at that time was seventeen; and that tl 
value of church property was $12,550. Sin 
that time the Presbytery of Missouri had adde 
240 members, and the same presbytery he 
raised $529.25 in 1874. Later reports tha 
for 1874 had not been received from the oth 
States. 

V. PRESBYTERTANS tN Canapa. (a.) Pre 
byterian Ohurch in Canada.—The followin 
is a summary of the statistics of this Church ; 
they were reported to the General Assemb. 
in June: 


Synoday, Mead aan fe Meme ae ae oes 

Presby teries 12.5 his isiasasyeiceiarenre At SOPs 

Congrepations, jc ccic- ceo neceeemn ere 

Ministerial charges 

Ministers «0 fe sb ietemjeacten we te ae esiele nce caters 

Families, 7.55 ces cas cael dcehiacigelammnsata tee 

Communicants..... . 

Added during year 

Sabbath'scholars:-h scar aaeaeseleaione aaerer 
CONTRIBUTIONS, ' 

Stipend promised): ..ciosers=se- teen $418,058 21 

Paid by congregations. ..........0s..0 883,580 91 

From other sources.. w6.sde ge OL OUSE TO 

College fund....... 14,917 9 

+ Home missions. BP ote wale 2h Cg} 

Foreign missions. {01d Jade od Cae 16,173 58 

Aged and infirm ministers.. eae 6,218 St 

Assembly fund. lard sch iotecoh opts, diotarhtate 5,062 24 

French evangelization... wpivsiel itywee pala 2ue BO) 

Sabbath-school contributions... : 496 CT 

Total for schemes......... 88,561 63 

Total for all purposes...... 989, 690 29°41 


The General Assembly of the Presbyteria 
Church in Canada met in Toronto, June 8tl 
The Rev. Dr. Topp was chosen ‘moderati 
Much of the time of the “Assembly was spent i 
the discussion of the case of the Rey. D. . 
Macdonnell, who had expressed views regar 
ed as not according to the standards of tl 
Church. The basis of the charge : 
lay i in as sermon which he preached 


t th vx .In¥ 
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wr, 1875, in St. Andrew’s Church, Toronto, 
which he expressed views at variance with 
e doctrines of the Churcli on the subject of 
erlasting punishment. He had been called 
account by the lower courts of the Church, 
id examined by committees, but failed to 
tisfy his examiners, avowing that he held 
that there was ground to hope that God 
ould eventually remove sin and suffering en- 
rely from every part of his dominions.” Mr. 
acdonnell spoke in the discussions on his 
se, and explained that his position was one 
doubt. He was ready to believe the truth 
' God on the doctrine in question, but had 
»t been able to satisfy his mind as to what 
e truth actually was. The Assembly adopted 
e following action on the case: 


That this Assembly, sustaining the reference for 
dgment, find that, in the statement made before 
is Assembly, Mr. Macdonnell has declared that 
» does not hold the doctrine of everlasting punish- 
ent in the sense held by the Church and formulat- 
| in the Confession of Faith; nevertheless, that 
; has adopted no doctrinal views contrary to the 
ynfession of Faith: Therefore, Aesolved, first, That 
e above twotold statement is not satisfactory to 
is Assembly; second, that a committee be ap- 
inted to confer with Mr. Macdonnell, in the hope 
at they may be able to bring in a report as to Mr. 
acdonnell’s views which may be satisfactory to 
is Assembly. 


The committee subsequently reported that 
r. Macdonnell had met with them and stated 
iat, while he was desirous to meet the wishes 
’ the Assembly in regard to conference with 
e committee, he respectfully referred them to 
e statement he had already made before the 
eneral Assembly, as clearly defining his posi- 
on, and that the report of that statement, 
hich was published in the Daily Mail of 
me 16th, was substantially correct. The 
ymmittee offered the following minute relat- 
g@ to the case, which was adopted by the As- 
mbly : - 
Considering—1. That this General Assembly has 
clared that the statement of his views made by 
r. Macdonnell before it was not satisfactory ; 
That, on meeting with the committee appointed 
7 the Assembly to confer with him, he signi- 
.d that he had at present no further statement 
‘make, by which his position toward the doctrine 
question might be modified; 3. That the doc- 
ine of the eternity or endless duration of the pun- 
hment of the wicked, as taught in the Confession of 
vith, is a doctrine of Scripture which every min- 
ter of this Church must hold and teach—the Gen- 
al Assembly feels under obligation to continue its 
re in this matter; but, inasmuch as Mr. Macdonnell 
-presses his regret for having preached the sermon 
hich gave occasion to these proceedings, has in- 
mated that his mind is at present in an undecided 
ate as he the doctrine in question, and has 
gaged, while seeking for the light, not to contra- 
me the traditions of the Church, the Assembly, 
the hope that Mr. Macdonnell may find his views 
accord with the standard on the subject in ques- 
on: Resolved, That further time be given him 
wefully to consider the matter; and that he be re- 
1ested to report through his presbytery, to the next 
pearal Assembly, whether he accepts the regenine 
‘the Church on'th ul 
mmend their brother to the guidance of the Spirit 
- VoL. Xvi.—43 A 


e subject. The Assembly would: 


of Truth, praying that, with the Divine blessing 
upon the further study of the Word of God, all difti- 
culties as to the Scriptural evidence of the momen- 
tous doctrine incurred may speedily cease to perplex 
his mind. 


(6.) A number of ministers of the Presby- 
terian Church of Canada in connection with 
the Church of Scotland refused to enter into 
the union with the Canada Presbyterian 
Church, and, after the union was consum- 
mated, declared themselves to constitute the 
synod in connection with the Church of Scot- 
land. This synod met in Montreal in June. 
The Rey. David Watson-was appointed mod- 
erator. Trustees were appointed for the vari- 
ous funds of the synod, and the usual com- 
mittees were also appointed. A petition was: 
presented trom the congregation of West King, 
praying for ordinances in connection with the 
Church of Scotland, and complaining of the 
proceedings which had resulted in their being 
deprived of their church property. A list was. 
presented of congregations in similar circum- 
stances. It was agreed that a commission, 
with synodical powers, be appointed to watch 
such cases, and, if that were called for, to ap- 
point a deputation to proceed to Edinburgh: 


and attend the next General Assembly, or the: 


meetings at any time of the Colonial Com- 
mittee of the Church of Scotland. 


VI. PresBYTERIANS IN ScoTLanp. (a@.) The’ 


Church of Scotland.—The General Assem- 


bly of the Established Church of Scotland met’ 


in Edinburgh, May 18th, and was opened cere- 
monially by the Earl of Galloway as her 
Majesty’s Lord High Commissioner. The Rev. 
Dr. Cook, of Borgue, was elected moderator. 
The statistical report stated that the total 


revenue of the Church for its various agencies: 


and schemes had been £350,621, as against 
£282,834 in 1875. The income for the colonial 
scheme had been £17,138, and that for the 
Jewish mission £6,035. The income for home 
missions had been £11,857. 

The report of the Endowment Committee 
showed that 25 churches had been endowed 
during the year, making a total of 240 churches 
endowed since the scheme was projected. The 
total number of charges, parishes, unendowed 
chapels, etc., now in possession of the Church, 
was 1,473. The income for home missions had 
been £11,857, showing a considerable increase 
over the income of the previous year. The in- 
come for the Jewish missions had been £6,035. 


The missions were established at Constantino- 
ple, Alexandria, Beyrout, Salonica, and Monas- 


tir. The income for foreign missions had been 
£12,949, and the expenditures for the same had 
been £8,679. An overture, declaring clergy- 
men of the Church of England, among others, 


eligible for admission into the Scottish Church, » 


was rejected, and an amendment was adopted 
declaring Presbyterian ministers alone eligible. 
A case of approach to ritualism in the church 


of Dunse was decided by the Assembly. An 
altar-cloth and cross had been introduced into 


Ps 
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the church. The synod had ordered them re- 
moved. The Assembly, on appeal, confirmed 
the order of the synod. 

(o.) Free Church of Scotland.—The Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Free Church of Scotland 
met at Edinburgh, May 18th. Dr. Thomas 
McLaughlan, of Edinburgh, was chosen mod- 
erator. Report was made that the sum of 
£70,357 had been raised for foreign missions, 
and £5,191 for the conversion of the Jews. 
The report of the colleges made mention of a 
bequest of £13,000, a gift of £8,000, of the 
raising of £10,000 toward a fourth chair in 
Aberdeen College, and of a legacy of £17,000 
to the new college. The total amount of funds 
raised for Church purposes during the year had 
been £534,450 10s. 9d. A motion was adopted 
by an overwhelming majority, to the effect that 
nothing in recent legislation has altered the 
attitude of the State to the Church which led 
to the disruption; that the Free Church should 
not be moved from the ground which it had 
taken, ete. On the 25th of May the Synod of 
the Reformed Presbyterian Church in Scot- 
land, consisting of 36 ministers and 384 elders, 
‘came into the Assembly, with its moderator at 
its head, and the union of the two bodies was 
formally consummated. 

(c.) Reformed Presbyterian Church. —'The 
‘Synod of the Reformed Presbyterian Church 
‘in Scotland met at Glasgow, March 13th. The 
Rey. David Taylor, of Glasgow, was chosen 
moderator. The statistical reports showed that 
the Church included 42 congregations, with 
7,500 members, and that its annual contribu- 
tions amounted to about £14,000. The synod, 
by a vote of 57 to 6, adopted a resolution in 
favor of union with the Free Church. This 
resolution, having received the approval of the 
presbyteries and synods, had now become the 
resolution of the Church. The Committee on 
Union was reappointed to carry the negotia- 
tions to a conclusion. The union with the 
Free Church was finally consummated in the 
General Assembly of that body, May 25th. 

(d.) Reformed Presbyterian Synod.—The Re- 
formed Presbyterian Synod of Scotland met in 
Glasgow, May 8th. The Rev. Robert Wallace 
was chosen moderator. His address was upon 
the duties devolving on covenanted witness, 
He spoke of the Church over whose synod he 
was moderator as the true Reformed Presby- 
‘terian Church of Scotland. The Church called 
Reformed Presbyterian, which was about to 
become amalgamated with the Free Church, 
‘had no proper claim to the designation Re- 
Sormed Presbyterian. That Church had been 
for a number of years violating many of the dis- 
tinctive principles and practices of the Re- 
‘formed Presbyterian Church of Scotland. The 
gs of the synod was of a routine char- 
sacter. 


_ (@) United Presbyterian Ohureh.—The fol- 


lowing are the statistics of the United Presby- 
__ terian Church, as reported in May, 1876 : Num- 


_ ber of congregations, 620; of elders, 5,075; 
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members, 190,242; Sunday-school teache 
12,129; Sunday-school scholars, 92,502; av 
age Sunday attendance on church, 85,000. 1 
total income for 1875 was £419,965. 

The General Synod of the United Presby 
rian Church (Scotland) met in Edinburgh, M 
lith. The Rey. John Rankine was cho: 
moderator. The synod, by a vote of 373 
45, gave its sanction to the union of the Unit 
Presbyterian Church in England with the Ei 
lish Presbyterian Church. An animated « 
bate took place on the question of Disest: 
lishment, at the end of which the synod 
solved to issue a pastoral letter advocating as 
erance between the Church and the State. 7 
attention of the synod was called to the ¢: 
of the proposed monument to Thomas Gill 
pie in the churchyard of the Abbey of Di 
fermline. It was intended to inscribe upon t 
monument a record of Mr. Gillespie’s exp 
sion and deposition by the General Assem| 
of the Established Church of Scotland, but 1 
Government had refused to allow the w« 
“deposed” to be used. A resolution ¥ 
passed, declaring “that the synod hear w 
surprise and regret of her Majesty’s Board 
Works’ refusal, and remit it to the Disest: 
lishment Committee to codperate with 1 
United Presbyterian Presbytery of Dunfer 
line, with power to memorialize the Gove 
ment in regard to the matter.” 

VII. PrespyTerR1AN Cuuron In ENGLAND 
The fortieth meeting of the Synod of the Pr 
byterian Church in England was held in Liv 
pool, beginning May Ist. The Rev. Dr. 
Oswald Dykes was chosen moderator, 1 
statistical report showed that the number 
communicant members of the Church was 2 
045—1,963 more than the number reported 1 
previous year. The total amount of recei 
for the year had been £98,484, and the to 
amount paid as stipends for the year had be 
£38,069. The total income for home missic 
had been £2,183. Seven new fields: of lal 
had been occupied. The expenditures of 1 
Foreign Mission Committee for the year I 
been £8,268, or £505 in excess of the incor 
The committee had twelve missionaries 
China, besides three who were at home ~ 
rest, fifty-six native evangelists, and twen 
three students. The mission-stations were 
Amoy, Swatow, and the island of Formo 
A motion for the immediate consummation 
the union with the United Presbyterian ex 
gregations in England was carried, with o1 
two dissentient votes. The Union Commit 
was reappointed to arrange for the reunion 
the 13th of June. 

The ‘synod reassembled in Liverpool, Ju 
18th, to perfect the union with the Unit 
Presbyterian Synod. The latter body met 
the same time in a neighboring church in t 
same city. After transacting some routi 
business in each court, including the appro 
of the basis of union, the members of t 


the t 
bodies marched in procession to Phllharmo 
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all, where they coalesced. The minutes of 
1e two synods were read, and the moderators 
| turn declared the two churches one. The 
rst Synod of the Presbyterian Church of Eng- 
nd was then constituted. The Rev. Dr. An- 
arson, of Morpeth, was elected moderator. 
eputations were received from various Pres- 
yterian churches in the United Kingdom, and 
le synod was visited by the Nonconformist 
inisters of Liverpool in a body. The United 
hurch will consist of eleven presbyteries, 
ith 263 congregations, 50,000 members, and 
yearly income of £160,000. 

VI. Irtsh Prespyterran Cnurcn.—The 
eneral Assembly of the Irish Presbyterian 
hurch met at Belfast, June 5th. The Rey. 
»hn Meneely, of Belfast, was elected modera- 
rr. Report was made that the total income 
f the Church for the year had been £141,152 
;. 9d., or £1,307 5s. 3d. less than the income 
f the previous year. The report of the for- 
gn missions was stated to be the most satis- 
story that had ever been presented to the 
ssembly. The‘work was carried on princi- 
uly in India and China. The subject of in- 
rumental music in the churches was again 
iscussed. Five of the congregations, which 
ere reported as in offense the year before in 
nploying instruments, had agreed to give up 
\eir use if the Assembly would provide them 
ith precentors; but the ministers and congre- 
utions of Enniskillen and Queenstown still 
ald out, and refused to submit to the decision 
’ the previous Assembly. Action in their 
ses was deferred. 

The Elementary Education Committee made 
report of their action during the year, in op- 
ysing the attacks which had been made upon 
ie non-sectarian system of education. 

IX. Wetsa Oatvinistio Mernopists.—The 
inual meeting of the Oalvinistic Methodist As- 
ciation (which, in spite of its name, is a Pres- 
yterian body) was held at Tredegar, in June. 
he Rev. T. James, of Llanelly, presided. The 
llowing is a summary of the statistical re- 
osrts: Number of churches, 33; of ministers, 
); of preachers, 8; of leaders, 123; of com- 
unicants, 2,339; of candidates for member- 
ip, 322; of children in the Church, 921. 

X. PrespyTerIAN Onuron in New Sout 
Taues.—Union of the Presbyterian churches 
as effected in New South Wales in 1865, In 
376 there were in the colony some 66 minis- 
rs and 108 churches, besides other preaching: 
laces, with a total seating capacity for 24,000 
sarsons. The number of Presbyterian churches 
| the colonies and mission-fields in the South- 
mn seas was 407, with 350 ministers. 


PROKESCH-OSTEN, Count Anton, an’ 


ustrian diplomatist, born December 10, 1795; 
ied October 26, 1876. He became, in 1827, 
vief of the general staff of Admiral Count 
ondolo, with whom he remained until 1830. 
2 this position he concluded treaties for the 
nelioration of the condition of the Christians 
ith the Pashas of St. Jean d’Acre and of 


A 
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Syria. In 1831 he went with the Austrian 
army to Bologna as imperial commissioner; in 
1832 he was sent on a special mission to Rome, 
and in 1833 to Egypt, to mediate between the 
Sultan and the Viceroy. In 1834 he was ap- 
pointed embassador to Greece, where he re- 
mained up to 1849, having been raised to the 
rank of major-general in 1848, and created a 
Freiherr (baron) in 1845. In February, 1849, 
he went to Berlin as embassador, remaining 
there until 1852; and in 1858 he became Presi- 
dent of the Bundestag (Federal Diet) in Frank- 
fort, having been in the mean while raised to 
the rank of lieutenant field-marshal, and cre- 
ated a privy councilor. In 1855 he was ap- 
pointed imperial nuncio and embassador to 
Constantinople, and in 1867 envoy extraordi- 
nary to the same court, in which position he 
remained up to 1871. Upon his retirement 
from the service he was created a count. He 
wrote a number of works on the Eastern 
countries, his chief work being ‘‘ Geschichte 
des Abfalls der Griechen vom tirkischen 
Reich” (6 vols., 1867-68). 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 
In the table on next page is given a summary 
of the statistics of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States of America for 
1875-76, as they appear in the Church Al- 
manac for 1877 (Pott & Young, New York). 
The aggregate number of communicants is 
given as in forty-three dioceses and nine mis- 
sionary districts. The number of communi- 
cants in the whole Church is estimated in the 
The aggregates 
of other items are given by the Almanac in a 
“general statistical summa*y” (in many in- 
stances incomplete), as follows: Number of 
dioceses, 45; of missionary districts (includ- 
ing Africa, China, and Japan), 13; of bishops, 
59; of bishops elect, 2; of priests and dea- 
cons, 3,192; whole number of clergy, 3,251 ; 
number of parishes, about 2,800; number of 
ordinations in 87 dioceses and 5 missionary 
districts, 214; of candidates for deacon’s 
orders in 85 dioceses and 5 missionary dis- 
tricts, 251; of churches consecrated in 18 dio- 
ceses and 38 missionary districts, 53; of bap- 
tisms in 40 dioceses and 9 missionary districts, 
41,453; of confirmations in 48 dioceses and 9 
missionary districts, 26,954; of Sunday-school 
teachers in 39 dioceses and 7 missionary dis- 
tricts, 24,894; of Sunday-school scholars in 40 
dioceses and 7 missionary districts, 235,509 ; 
amount of contributions in 40 dioceses and 8 
missionary districts, $6,804,448.29. 

Whittaker’s Protestant Episcopal Almanac 
and Directory gives as the number of commu- — 
nicants in the diocese of Arkansas, 768; in 
Florida, 828; in Oregon and Washington, 756 ; 
in Niobrara, 415; in the African missions, 
400. This Almanac also gives the following 
totals: Number of bishops, 59; of bishops 
elect, 2; of priests and deacons, 3,171; of 
parishes, about 2,900; of baptisms, 42,031; 
of confirmations, 26,761; of communicants, 
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DIOCESES AND MISSIONS. Clergy.| Parishes. Seite 
JIS ST TY CAB OO SERAICADE IO BEORTIOL 27 41 8,575 
PAUDALLY: 5/5/0111 1010 o[sie'vloieln visio sleleinieeies 110 187 10,552 
PAPISA TESS: s cj aivinieiese 6 s\areia'sinja.alolereivio.s 13 ABs hea eee 
ORHIOPNIA Deceiicts <cctemen oe peieseee 50 85 2,761 
Central New York.........-cceeee 98 105 10,874 
Central Pennsylvania,...........+. 91 87 6,244 
Connecticut 192 153 17,683 
26 BL 2,033 
33 33 2,814 
13 GUE coratstatets 
24 23 1,691 
89 BT 4,259 
94 74 7,448 
89 42 8,310 
43 64 2,689 
20 81 1,164 
41 46 4,087 
95 8T 12,561 
81 44 8,864 
22 31 2,059 
155 133 17,380 
148 105 14,110 
55 63 5,865 
Bl 50 | 3,404 
Mississipph.a iste seen esceeme see QT 45 | 1,656 
IMISBOUTIA aS anisciele ais 51 44 4,765 
Nebraska........ oe 23 26 1,059 
New Hampshire. Asc QT 23 1,763 
ING Ww J SLsey cencicwie ne «dae cuentas 90 69 7,010 
ENG WIRY OK sete ats pl eo eleiaeteeises laieie einge 305 193 29,884 
AMOTED OATOUNGL 53 wads och sees ve 60 78 4,347 
Northern New Jersey............. 68 66 6,440 
QE ys rats iw, ajkieta le leis\a/aloteiarstals i oictee 73 GG 5,870 
Pennsylvania...... 194 120 22.475 
Pittsburg.......'. 53 5T AS8TL 
Rhode Island.... 41 44 5,574 
South Carolina,.. Bers 47 58 4,062 
BoutherniOhiowtcnaccs stisec cule ane 42 44 4.362 
TT ENNESSEO|: cialis doktaeisins aelets me elem 80 83 8,056 
PRORAS eee reraas einen wie seem s)aaisie piace 21 80 2,001 
IMOTMONE Acco wn voles ssn se esens 82 40 2,950 
BVATO INIA ays. aisha ckbolas eu citiee Stale 139 160 11,925* 
Western Michigan................. 83 33 8,022 
Western New York....... a5C 96 94 10,594* 
Wisconsin ie. sce sue ae 66 46 8,627 
Oregon and Washington. ster! Wank Pie | ono dn 
MB ROLE yon sestisisieinde asi e-c iste 7 ae 174 
Colorado and Wyoming............ 20 21 863 
Montana, Utah, and Idaho......... 11 10 516 
Nevada Ss es 81T 
Niobrara pe oes Salers 
Northern Texas 9 1G 500 
Western Texas....... 9 11 468 
Northern California 14 18 590 
New Mexico and Arizona 2 SIME Mietaratne es 
WWiesterm -AtriChu2 Iosenes ceeticaee < 11 sin ealiesterees ete 
Chinas jac awe neeahiennaeeeelel 9 . 170 
WAPAD vocrciicernrecme ee cte mer ane 5 ae 47 
BUMPOPC ssi hieis serie vedere eee Sone 5 (a lh Ate 
Otel jisciewe dts cselap passe we 284,835, 


268,534; of ordinations, 211; of candidates 
for orders, 831; of Sunday-school teachers, 
26,429; of Sunday-school scholars, 245,397 ; 
amount of contributions, $6,539,927.79. — 

_ The following periodicals are published in the 
interest of the Protestant Episcopal Church: 
Weekly—The Church Journal and Gospel Mes- 
senger, New York; the Churchman, Hartford, 
Conn. ; the Episcopal Register, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; the Southern Churchman, Alexandria, 
Va.; the Standard of the Cross, Cleveland, 


 Cal.; the Western Church, Milwaukee, Wis. ; 

the Oregon Churchman, Portland, Oregon. 
nthly—the Parish Visitor, New York; 
Church Eelectic, Utica, N. Y.; the Spirit 

ssions, New York; the Church Maga- 
Brooklyn, Nv Y 


Ohio; the Pacific Churchman, San Francisco, * 


the Parish Messenger. 
» Palaerers 6 ae * 
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Quarterly—American Church Review, Nev 
ark, N. J. 

The forty-first annual meeting of the Boas 
of Missions of the Protestant Episcopal Chur. 
was held in Philadelphia, Pa., October 10t 
Reports were made of the receipts and e 
penditures for the year, as follows: The tot 
receipts of the board were $295,000.65; di 
bursements, $309,451.81; debt, $72,705.6( 
investments, $139,507.16. From and inclu 
ing 1835 till October, 1876, the total amou 
received and expended by the Domestic Con 
mittee had been, in round numbers, $2,500,00 
giving an annual average of nearly $61,0( 
during forty-three years. More than fort; 
three dioceses and ten missionary jurisdictio. 
had, for longer or shorter periods, been give 
to the work of the committee, and all but si: 
teen of these had also been receivers. Fort; 
four dioceses and missionary jurisdictions hs 
contributed to the work of the Indian Con 
mission. Contributions were also acknow 
edged from England, Japan, and Liberia. Tw 
young men of the Chippewa Indians had be« 
ordained to the diaconate, two others wei 
ready to enter upon the same office, and fou 
more had been received as candidates for ho 
orders. The missionary bishops of Japan r 
ported that there were at Ozaka station 
presbyters, 5 teachers, 27 communicants, 
day-schools with 24 scholars, and 1 Sunda: 
school with 25 scholars; and at Tokio statio 
2 presbyters, 4 teachers, 35 communicant 
4 day-schools with 61 scholars, and 2 Su 
day-schools with 68 scholars. Two perso1 
had been baptized at Ozaka, and 19 persot 
had been baptized and 17 confirmed at Toki 
The Bishop of Hayti reported that there he 
been 50 baptisms and 27 confirmations in h 
diocese, and that there were in it 283 comm 
nicants and 88 Sunday-school scholars. Th 
Commission of Home Missions to the Colore 
People reported that the normal school : 
Raleigh, N. C., the school and parish at Peter 
burg, Va., and the high-school at Charlesto1 
S. C., were in a highly successful and pro 
perous condition. The Bishops of Nebrask 
and Dakota, of Colorado and Wyoming, an 
of Montana, Idaho, and Utah, made repor 
showing a steady advance of the interests « 
the Church in their respective dioceses. — 

A special meeting of the House of Bishop 
was held in Philadelphia, October 18th an 
14th. The principal business of the mee 
ing was the election of missionary bishops fc 
the dioceses of China and Cape Palmas, Afr 
ca. The Rey. Samuel I. J. Scherenschewsk: 
D. D., was elected Missionary Bishop for Chin: 
Dr. Scherenschewsky had been elected to th 
same office one year before, but had then d 
clined to accept it. At this time, however, h 
yielded to the renewed call of the bishops, an 
signified his acceptance. The Rev. John 1 
Magrath, Rector of St. Paul’s Church, Jackson 
Mich., was elected Missionary Bishop of Cay 
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The seventeenth annual meeting of the 
imerican Church Missionary Society was held 
1 Philadelphia, October 25th. The Rev. 8. H. 
yng, D. D., presided. The receipts of the 
ociety for the year had been $54,550.50. In 
he field of domestic missions the Society had 
10re than one hundred and twenty-five sta- 
ons, representing fourteen dioceses and three 
lissionary jurisdictions. Forty-three mission- 
ries had been commissioned, eight had re- 
igned, one had died, and thirty-three were 
ow in active service. In the field of foreign 
lissions the Society occupied the city of 
[exico, with 4 district surrounding it, having 
radius of from two hundred to four hundred 
iiles. More than sixty congregations were 
ficially connected with the Church of Jesus, 
r, to describe it by its full legal title, “‘The 
[exican Branch of the Catholic Church of the 
ord Jesus Christ Militant upon Earth.” The 
rorship of this Church is guided in accord- 
nee with a provisional service-book, entitled 
‘Prayers and Hymns.” This work is liturgi- 
al and responsive in character, and is to be en- 
urged and perfected by the legislative body of 
16 Church, under the advice of the bishops who 
ompose the Mexican Commission of the House 
f Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
(Ss ministry is constituted of men who were 
rdained by Bishop Lee, of Delaware, on his 
scent visit to Mexico, who have also been 
ided by former Roman Catholic priests who 
ave renounced their Ohurch. Seven candi- 
ates were awaiting holy oders. Many lay 
ssistants were employed. 

The tenth annual meeting of the Hvangelical 
iducation Society of the Protestant Episcopal 
liurch was held in Philadelphia, October 26th. 
ishop Vail, of Kansas, presided. The report 
f the Board of Managers showed the financial 
ondition of the Society to be as follows: 
[oney on hand at the beginning of the year, 
737.28; amount received during the year, 
24,536.83. The Society was free from debt, 
nd, notwithstanding the stringency of the 
mes, had aided every worthy student who 
ad applied for help. Forty-six students were 
n the Society’s roll at the beginning of the 
ear, and twenty-four had been added since. 
he number still upon the rolls was forty. 

The annual meeting of the New York Bible 
nd Common Prayer-Book Society was held 
. New York City, October 22d. Report was 
ade that during the year the Society had 
ven away about 28,000 volumes of Bibles, 
rayer-books, and Testaments. The Society 
as at present engaged in publishing in sepa- 
ite parts a translation of the prayer-book 
ito German, made under the supervision of a 
ymmittee appointed by the General Conven- 
on of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

he forty-third anniversary of the Bishop 
hite Prayer-Book Society was held in Phila- 

nia, in October. The Society had during 
e year distributed 17,965 volumes of Bibles, 
r-books, and hymnals, at a total cost of 
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$3,900. The receipts of the Society had been 
$2,620, leaving a deficiency of $1,280. 

The anniversary of the Society for the In- 
crease of the Ministry was held at Philadel- 
phia, October 8th and 9th. The report was 
made for the year ending September 1, 1876. 
The Society had begun the year with $625.- 
74 in the treasury, and had received till the 
date of the report, from 45 dioceses and mis- 
sionary jurisdictions, the sum of $28,869.66. 
Its expenditures had been $32,939.50. It had 
aided 153 scholars, representing 42 dioceses 
and missionary jurisdictions. One in eight 
of all the clergy of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church now living had received help from the 
Society. It had assisted students from every 
diocese studying in every college and seminary 
of the Church. 

The third meeting of the Church Congress 
was held at Boston, beginning November 14th. 
The opening address was delivered by Bish- 
op Huntington, of Central New York. The 
Bishop of Massachusetts presided, and deliv- 
ered an address of welcome to the Congress. 
The following topics were discussed during 
the sessions: “The True Place of Art in 
Christianity ;” ‘“‘ Foreign Missions, under our 
Present Knowledge of Non-Christian Nations, 
their Morals and their Religions;” “The Re- 
lation of the Protestant Episcopal Church to 
the Freedom of Religious Thought ;” ‘ The Re- 
lations of Secular and Religious Education ;” 
‘The Morals of Politics;” “The Just Liberty 
in the Adaptation of the Services to the Varied 
Wants of the People;” ‘The Prevention and 
Cure of Drunkenness ;” ‘* Revivals and Chris- 
tian Nurture.” 

The Diocesan Convention of Iowa met in 
Davenport, May 31st. At a former meeting 
of the Convention, the Rey. J. H. Eccleston, 
of Philadelphia, had been elected bishop. The 
validity of the election was disputed on ac- 
count of some informalities, and Dr. Eccles- 
ton declined to serve. A new election was 
therefore necessary. A letter was read from 
Dr. Eccleston declining a nomination. On 
the first ballot, the Rev. W. Stevens Perry, 
D. D., President of Hobart College, Geneva, 
N. Y., received a very large majority of the 
votes, and was elected. A resolution was 
unanimously adopted commending the action 
of Dr. Eccleston in the case. Dr. Perry was 
ordained bishop at Trinity Church, Geneva, 
N. Y., September 10th. 

The tenth annual session of the National 
Convocation of the Haytian Church was held in — 
Port-au-Prince, beginning June 11th. Confer- 
ences on religious subjects formed a prominent 


feature of the meeting. The educational insti- 


tution set on foot by Bishop Holly was cordially _ 
approved. It was decided to celebrate the com- 
pletion of the tenth year of the existence of the — 
Church by giving a contribution of one hundred 
dollars to the centennial fund of the Board of 
Missions of the Protestant Episcopal Chur 
the United States, that Church having be« 
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means of helping on the national development 
of the Church in Hayti. 

The Commission of Bishops appointed hy the 
House of Bishops, and placed in charge of the 
relations of the Protestant Episcopal Ohureh 
in the United States with the Mexican Branch 
of the Catholic Church of our Lord Jesus Christ 
Militant upon Earth,” in October issued a circu- 
lar calling attention to the need of the Mexican 
Ohurch for help, inviting contributions in its 
aid, and stating the appointment of a committee 
of three presbyters and four laymen as a special 
auxiliary committee for Mexican relief, to take 
the needful measures for raising moneys and ad- 
ministering financial assistance to the Mexican 
Church during the pressure of its necessities. 

PRUSSIA, a kingdom of Europe, forming 
part of the German Empire, King, William I, 
German Emperor and King of Prussia, (lor an 
account of the royal family, see GurMany.) 

The Prussian ministry in 1876 was composed 
as follows: President, Prince von Bismarck, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs and Ohancellor of 
the German Empire; Oamphausen (appointed 
October 26, 1869), Minister of Finance; Count 
zu Kulenburg (December 9, 1862), Minister of 
the Interior; Dr, Leonhardt (December 5, 
1867), Minister of Justice; Dr. Falk (January 
22,1872), Minister of Kcclosiastical, Mducation- 
al, and Medical Affairs; General von Kameke 
(November 9, 1873), Minister of War; Dr. Ach- 
enbach (May 138, 1878), Minister for Commerce 
Trade, and Public Works; Dr. Friedenthal 
(September 19, 1874), Minister of Agricultural 
Affairs; Von Bulow (June 6, 1876), Secretary 
of State in the Foreign Office; Hofmann (June 
6, 1876), President of the Imperial Chancery. 

According to the budget for the year 1876 
the revenue and expenditures were estimated 
each at 651,429,400 marks (1 mark = 28.8 cents), 
The revenue, which is divided under seven 
heads, representing the various ministerial do- 
partments, with the exception of the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs, was as follows: 

I. Ministry ov Finanon: 
1. Income from crown-lands and forests,.... 14,281,854 


2. Direct Taxes : 
a, Land-tax (Grandstener),.., 89,862,000 


By TLOUSG*tOX vp ewer toads ve adds) LOTOL 000 
G, INCOMO-LAX cee seeseeerseee 20,847,000 
d, Olass-tax (Klassonsteuer),,, 41,505,000 
é, Trade-tax (Gewerbesteuer),, 17,428,000 
Jr Railroad AUK, vrrevencvees 4,898) 
g Direct taxes in Hohenzollern, — 249,000 
» MISCONANCONB eee eeee eee — 166,000 
Total direct tXOB,,.ss+esereererse 148,060,000 
8, Indirect Taxes: re 
a, Share of Imperial customs 
ANA CAXOB ces seervereveves 10,104,190 


seeeeetrenrternne 
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Total revenue of Ministry of Minance,.,. 827,828,1 
Il, Miniwiny ow Oommunon, INDUMTRY, AND 
Punic Wonks: 


1, General administration, ,... ee 1,148,778 
2, Produce of mines, furnaces, ' 
PHC GRINGE vetas Verebayvs 108,175,045 
B, Btate rAllWayhrrsececereres es LOT B88, 087 
4, Poreolaliemanutictory in Ber 
WN gesaangnncs siuunepnane 555,000 
Total reyonue of Minlatry of Commerce, 
Ob vaveicese anita dese as tenes su 410M TRIE OE 
TIT, State Mints ivsicraverevsvery ri seeeke 482, 
LV, Mintstry Of DUBthOOs. crssccccsrvevesencnes Oa 0L0\C 
V. Mintatry of tho Intortor,........e. buen . 2,008,8 
VI. Mintatry of Agrloulluro.sss sseseesessevsas §,860,2 
VIL, Ministry of Heclostastionl, Mdueational, and 
Modiual AMMO, covsisetrenessansaneods 1,281,¢ 
| Ze 
Total revenOrscersssvevecsnuts tecreeveens » G51,420,4 


A remarkable feature of the revenue syste 
of Prussia is the rapid increase of the receip 
from railroads and other state undertaking 
such as mines, It is expected that they w: 
soon become a far more fruitful souree of f 
come than all taxation, direct or indirect, 

The expenditures are divided into continu 
(fortdauernde) and transitory (einmalige) ar 
extraordinary (ausserordentliche ) disburs 
ments, The continuing are subdivided in 
current expenditures (Betriebsausgaben), a 
ministrative expenditures (Staatsverwaltung 
ausgaben), and charges on the congolidat 
fund (Dotationen), In the estimates for 18! 
the branches of expenditures were as fe 
lows: . 

I, Cornany Exrmnprrenis: 

1, Ministry of Winaned.,..6..... 60,074,080 

2, Mintatry of Commerce, Induse 

try, and Public Works,...... 202,566,805 

8, Mintntry of BtatO.. cs sceereceee HOT 276 

‘Total current expenditures... 


cueveesee 200/740. 
TL, Apmeniarniarivn Tx rin ornu nage t 
1, Ministry of Pinanco......e.65 109,008,571 
2, Ministry of Commeared, Indi: 
try, and Publlo Works..... 10,687,885 ; 


8, Ministry of Juatled....ccceee.  O5,015,000 
4 Ministry of the Intorlor,...... 85,004,562 
6, Miniatry of Agriculture... .... — 9,880/T0T 
6, Ministry of Publle Instruction, 

and Heclosiastionl Affairs... 44/700,04T 
T Mintstry Of AtotO,sscceseereee ATT, 
8, Mintatry of Wovolgn Affulra.... 411,600 


Total administrative oxpondituros.....,, 286,0d4,¢ 
TT, Onanans on Consonimatin Bunys 
1, Addition to the “ Krondotine 
Hon” of tho Kingeccccrseeee 4,600,000 
9. Interest of publle debt, oxclie 
sive of rallvond dobt..cccecee AS812250 
B, Blnking-fandssssceeeeceeeeeee 10,058,088 
4, Annultion and management... AT20T8T | 
5, Horrenhaus (House of Lords), 168,110 
6, Abgoordnetenhaus (House of 
DOpwtlOs)sccrvscevscersusece 1,802,180 , 
Total chargos on consolidated find,,.... 62,4601 


Total continulng exponditurom, ..csssceeeee GL,1001 
Transitory and xtraordinary exponditurn, .. BZuddiy 


ar) bes 
‘Total oxponditn vi 
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I. NATIONAL Dent BHARING TNimRier: 
1, Consolidated debt of May 2, 
1842 (Staatsschuldscheine),.. 149,168,000 
2. Debt of provinces annexed 


OP). |i) Se eer a 97,550,702 
%, Non-consolldated loans of 

1850, 185%, 1858, 1862, and 

LOGS vase cere arnt sldewsaecene 112,647,600 
4, War dobt of the Kurmark 

BOG COUIMEM ics ct cree rcence 2,880,942 
6, Preference loan of 1855 . 27,180,000 
6, Consolidated loan of L8T0 451,808,750 
T, Stute railroad dobt...... 48,065,451 


Total national debt bearing luterest 
l. NaAvIONAL Dent NoT BEARING INTRREST: 
Wloating debt (Schatzanweisungon)......... 


888,800,585 


80,000,000 


Total national dobt.....ccsseereovsseees 918,809,585 


The following table exhibits the rapid re- 
uction of the public debt of Prussia since 
B72 : 


YUARS, Total Public Dobt. 
RO TOMUM CNG PNG be bckes ale ona eters ee 919,409,505 
TAREE Naga causiervscacarsagas s 947,118,086 
WUROTRUER Teaco tracscess HFRS ered 1,014,227,807 
RC MMNM Meanie Ls cle gdbln cde aleelne 1,031,882,807 
ROTM IMAMAMCA NAGY AMES DSO RCN Hye eaee 1,81 7,888,584 


The session of the Prussian Diet was opened 
n January 16th, more than eighty members 
ding present, Terr Oamphausen, Minister of 
inanee, and Vice-President of the Prussian 
linistry, read the speech from the throne, 
he speech commenced by referring to the 
ressure weighing upon trade and industry, 
ut expressed confidence that the Prussian 
eople would succeed 
wough their energy in 


stato right of supervision and administration 
of the property of Oatholic dioceses were ap- 
proaching their conclusion, The debates on 
the budget were prolonged by the frequent 
and violent attacks made by the members of 
the Centre upon the policy of the Government 
in regard to the Catholic Church; but on 
March 24th the Herrenhaus adopted it in the 
form it came up from the Abgeordnetenhaus. 
A considerable excitement was produced by 
the introduction of a Government bill for the 
sale of the Prussian railways to the empire. 
The bill has only two paragraphs. The first, 
which has five clauses, commences thus: ‘‘ The 
Government is empowered to conclude treaties 
with the German Empire by which shall be 
transferred to the German Empire, by pur- 
chase for a proper consideration, all state rail- 
ways, including those railways still to be con- 
structed, as well as those already in existence, 
with all premises and all existing rights and 
obligations.” The second clause provides that 
all state rights having reference to the admin- 
istration or management of the railways not 
belonging to the state shall be transferred to 
the German Empire. The third clause states 
that there shall be ceded to the German Em- 
pire to the same extent all other rights or 
shares incumbent on the state in connection 
with the railways. The fourth clause recites 


vorcoming the diflicul- 


os of the situation, 


he revenue was not 
) large as seb down in 
10 estimates for 1876, 
ut sufficient to carry’ 
n tho administration 
1 tho samo manner 
s formerly, to allow: 
eer grants in various 
epartments, and to 
ive further develop- 
iont to the great pub- 
6 works of construc- 
on which had been un- 
ertaken, The speech 
nnounced that the 
udget would be im- 
Lodiately submitted to 
10 Diet, as also bills 
settling the juris- 
iction of the nowly- 
roated publio author- 
ies, altering the regulations for the adminis- 
‘ation of towns, forming a communal union 


oe 
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that the German Government takes upon itself 


other state obligations connected with rail- 
ways which are not its own. By the fifth 
clause the right of controlling the railways of 
the country is passed over to the Government. 
Tn the second paragraph the approval of both 
Tlouses of the Prussian Diet is reserved. With 
regard to the clauses 8 and 4 of the first para- 


graph, the explanations given in the bill occupy 


Stress is laid 


3 


sixteen narrowly-printed pages. 
upon the long-needed reform of railway 
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in Prussia, and the dangers of further delay in 
attending to the matter are pointed out. The 
most remarkable passage in these reasons is 
the following: ‘In case the endeavors of the 
Prussian Government respecting the transfer- 
ence of the Prussian railway property to the 
empire should fail by the opposition of some 
influential parties in the empire, there could 
be no doubt that Prussia herself would try 
with the greatest energy to accomplish the 
task, and would have especially to consider, as 
the next step in the carrying out of her rail- 
way policy, the enlargement and consolidation 
of her own railway system. What Prussia 
owes her confederates would then be paid, 
and nothing would henceforth hinder her op- 
posing the detrimental division existing in the 
railway affairs, and the preponderance of pri- 
vate railway influence. The consequence of 
this Prussian railway policy would then prob- 
ably be that by enlargement of the state rail- 
way system, and full development of the influ- 
ence arising from the possession and adminis- 
tration of the railways, the ascendency of the 
interests of the Prussian lines would be felt 
far beyond the limits of Prussian territory.” 
As Herr Delbriick, the president of the of- 
fice of the Chancellor of the Empire, resigned 
at the time when the House of Deputies be- 
gan the discussion of the bill, it was believed 
by many that the resignation was caused by a 
disagreement between Bismarck and Delbriick, 
but Prince Bismarck emphatically declared 
that it was unconnected with the railway ques- 
tion, and solely due to the condition of Herr 
Delbriick’s health. The bill was favorably re- 
ceived by the majority of the Diet as tending 
to strengthen the consolidation and unity of 
the empire, and it was on April 29th passed to 
a second reading in the House of Deputies by 
the test-vote of 206 against 165. The bill for 
the incorporation of the duchy of Lauenburg 
with the kingdom of Prussia was passed with- 
out opposition, and was unanimously ratified, 
on June 2d, by the Lauenburg Diet. The bill 
providing for the introduction of the new 
synodal constitution of the United Evangelical 
Church * was approved (by the House of Dep- 
uties, on May 9th, by 211 against 141 votes), 
and the bill for the administration of the prop- 
erty of the Catholic Church obtained the ap- 
proval of all the parties except the Centre and 
the Poles—the vote in the House of Deputies 
being 211 for and only 92 against it. The 
violent opposition, on the part of the Poles, 
to another Government bill, which makes the 
German the only official language throughout 
the monarchy, proved likewise unavailing. On 
one of the most important bills of the session, 
the so-called Competence bill, which is’ de- 
signed to regulate the powers of all authori- 
ties created by the laws published in 1872 and 
1875 concerning the self-government of prov- 
ices, an agreement between the Government 
_ and the majority of the two Houses was ef- 
* See ANNUAL CyoLopzpra for 1875, p. 655, 
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fected in. the last days of the session. Wit 
regard to another important bill concerniz 
the ‘‘Stidteordnung,” or municipal gover 
ment, the majority of the House of Deputi 
refused to concur in the proposition of tl 
Government as sanctioned by the House « 
Lords. It demanded an extension of the a 
tonomy or self-government of cities to a degr 
which, in the opinion of the Governmen 
would endanger the unity of the state, and 
democratic change in the electoral law whic 
at the present time, as the Governme! 
thought, would dangerously increase the i: 
fluence of the Catholic Church and the soci 
democratic party upon the masses of the po 
ulation. The session was closed on June 30) 
by the Vice-President of the Ministry, Cam 
hausen, without a speech from the throne. 

The election of a new Prussian House 
Deputies took place on October 27th. Aft 
the incorporation of the duchy of Lauenbur 
which elects one deputy, the total number | 
the members of the Prussian Diet is 433. 
the former Diet the two liberal parties, t] 
National Liberals and the Party of Progres 
had an aggregate of 242 members. In tl 
new House they number 248, of whom 70 (: 
increase of 1) belong to the Party of Progres 
and 178 (an increase of 5) to the Nation 
Liberals, To these must be added 3 “O 
Liberals” (a decrease of 1), and 5 Liberals wl 
are not connected with any of the parliame 
tary parties. The ‘‘ Centre” has, as before, | 
members, among whom are 4 ‘‘ Hospitanten 
(visitors). The Poles have lost 3 districts, a1 
have been reduced to 15. Northern Schle 
wig again sends 2 Danes. ‘The various co 
seryative parties have, as in the precedi 
House, an aggregate of 72 members. 

The conflict between the Prussian Gover 
ment and the Catholic Church continu 
throughout the year undiminished. On Mar 
8th the Bishop of Miinster, and on July 17 
the Archbishop of Cologne, were depos¢ 
from their sees, and the property of their di 
ceses was placed under the administration - 
state officers. 

PUBLIC DOCUMENTS. Message of Pre: 
dent GRAnt, at the commencement of the secor 
session of the Forty-fourth Congress, Decemb 
5, 1876. ‘i 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

In submitting my eighth and last annual messa 
to Congress, it seems proper that I should refer t 
and in some degree recapitulate, the events and of 
cial acts of the past eight years. 

It was my fortune, or misfortune, to be called 
the office of Chief Executive without any previo 
political training. From tke age of seventeen I h 
never even witnessed the excitement attending 
presidential campaign but twice antecedent to n 
own candidacy, and at but one of them was I elig 
ble as a voter. f 

Under such circumstances it is but reasonable 
suppose that errors of judgment must have occurre 
Even had they not, differences of opinion betwe 
the Executive, bound by an oath to the strict pe 
formance of his duties, and writers and debater 


- must have arisen. It is not necessarily evidence 
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under on the part of the Executive because there 
e these differences of views. Mistakes have been 
ade, as all can see and I admit, but it seems to me 
tener in the selections made of the assistants ap- 
inted to aid in carrying out the various duties of 
ministering the Government—in nearly every case 
lected without a personal acquaintance with the 
pointee, but upon recommendations of the repre- 
ntatives chosen directly by the people. It is im- 
ssible, where so many trusts are to be allotted, 
at the right parties should be choseu in every 
stance. History shows that no Administration, 
om the time of Washington to the present, has 
en free from these mistakes. ButI leave compar- 
»ns to history, claiming that I have acted in every 
stance from a conscientious desire to do what was 
rht, constitutional within the law, and for the very 
st interests of the whole people. Failures have 
en errors of judgment, not of intent. 

My civil career commenced, too, at a most critical 
id difficult time. Less than four years before, the 
untry had emerged from a conflict such as no oth- 
nation had ever survived. Nearly one-half of the 
ates had revolted against the Government; and, 
those remaining faithful to the Union, a large per- 
ntage of the population sympathized with the re- 
lion and made an ‘‘enemy in the rear,” almost 
dangerous as the more honorable enemy in the 
ont. The latter committed errors of judgment, 
it they maintained them openly and courageously ; 
e former received the protection of the Govern- 
ent they would see destroyed, and reaped all the 
cuniary advantage to be gained out of the then ex- 
ting state of affairs; many of them by obtaining 
ntracts, and by swindling the Government in the 
livery of their goods. 

Immediately on the cessation of hostilities, the 
en noble President, who had carried the country so 
r through its perils, fell a martyr to his patriotism 
the hands of an assassin. : 

The intervening time to my first inauguration was 
led up with wranglings between Congress and the 
.w Executive as to the best mode of ‘ reconstruc- 
yn,’? or, to speak plainly, as to whether the con- 
ol of the Government should be thrown immediate- 
into the hands of those who had so recently and 
rsistently tried to destroy it, or whether the vic- 
rs should continue to have an equal voice with 
em in this control. Reconstruction, as finally 
reed upon, means this and only this, except 
at the late slave was enfranchised, giving an in- 
ease, as was supposed, to the Union-loving and 
nion-supporting votes. If free, in the full sense 
the word, they would not disappoint this expecta- 
ym. Hence, at the beginning of my first Adminis- 
ation, the work of reconstruction—much embar- 
ssed by the long delay—virtually commenced. It 
as the work of the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ent. My province was wholly in approving their 
ts, which t did most heartily, urging the Legis- 
tures of Statesthat had not yet done so to ratify 
e fifteenth amendment to the Constitution. The 
untry was laboring under an enormous debt, con- 
acted in the suppression of rebellion, and taxation 
a3 $0 oppressive as to discourage production. 
nother danger also threatened us—a foreign war. 
he last difficulty had to be adjusted, and was ad- 
sted, without a war, and in a manner highly hon- 
able to all parties concerned. Taxes have been re- 
iced within the last seven years nearly three hun- 
ed millions of dollars, and the national debt has 
yen reduced in the same time over four hundred 
id thirty-five millions of dollars. By refunding 
e@ six percent. bonded debt for bonds bearing five 
1d four and one-half per cent. interest, respectively, 
eannual interest has been reduced from over one 
indred and thirty millions of dollars in 1869 to but 
tle over one hundred niillions of dollars in 1876. 
he balance of trade has been changed from over 
2¢ hundred and thirty millions against the United 
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States in 1869 to more than one hundred and twen- 
ty millions of dollars in our favor in 1875. 

It is confidently believed that the balance of trade 
in favor of the United States will increase, not dimin- 
ish, and that the pledge of Congress to resume 
specie payments in 1879 will be easily accomplished, 
even in the absence of much desired further legis- 
lation on the subject. 

A policy has been adopted toward the Indian 
tribes inhabiting a large portion of the territory of 
the United States which has been humane, and has 
substantially ended Indian hostilities in the whole 
Jand, except in a portion of Nebraska, and Dakota, 
Wyoming, and Montana Territories—the Black Hills 
region and approaches thereto. Hostilities there 
have grown out of the avarice of the white man, who 
has violated our treaty stipulations in his search for 
gold. The question might be asked why the Gov- 
ernment has not enforced obedience to the terms of 
the treaty prohibiting the occupation of the Black 
Hills region by whites? The auswer is simple: 
The first immigrants to the Black Hills were re- 
moved by troops, but rumors of rich discoveries of 
gold took into that region increased numbers. Gold 
has actually been found in paying quantity, and an 
effort to remove the miners would only result in the 
desertion of the bulk of the troops that might be 
sent there to remove them, All difficulty in this 
matter has, however, been removed—subject to the 
ap oval of Congress—by a treaty ceding the Black 

ills and the approaches to settlement by citizens. 

The subject of Indian policy and treatment is so 
fully set forth by the Secretary of the Interior and 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, and my views 
so fully expressed therein, that I refer to their reports 
and recommendations as my own. 

The relations of the United States with foreign 
powers continue on a friendly footing. 

Questions have arisen from time to time in the 
foreign relations of the Government, but the United 
States have been happily free during the past year 
from the complications and embarrassments which 
have surrounded some of the foreign powers. 

The diplomatic correspondence submitted here- 
with contains information as to certain of the mat- 
ters which have occupied the Government. 

The cordiality which attends our relations with 
the powers of the earth has been plainly shown by 


the general participation of foreign nations in the 


exhibition which has just closed, and by the exer- 
tions made by distant powers to show their interest 
in and friendly feelings toward the United States in 
the commemoration of the centennial of the nation. 
The Government and people of the United States 
have not only fully appreciated this exhibition of 
kindly feeling, but it may be justly and fairly ex- 
pected that no small benefits will result both to our- 
selves and other nations from a better acquaintance, 
and a better appreciation of our mutual advantages 
and mutual wants. 

Congress at its last session saw fit to reduce the 
amount usually appropriated for foreign intercourse 
by withholding appropriations for representatives 
of the United States in certain foreign countries, and 
for certain consular officers, and by reducing the 
amounts usually appropriated for certain other dip- 
lomatic posts, and thus necessitating a change in the 


grade of the representatives. For these reasons, | 


immediately upon the passage of the bill making 
appropriations for the diplomatic and consular ser- 
vice for the present fiscal year, instructions were 
issued to the representatives of the United States 
at Bolivia, Ecuador, and Colombia, and to the con- 
sular officers for whom no appropriation had been 
made, to close their respective legations and con- 
sulates, and cease from the performance of their 
duties; and in like manner steps were immediately 
taken to substitute chargés d’affaires for ministers- 
resident in Portugal, Denmark, Greece, Switzerland, 
and Paraguay. 
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While thoroughly impressed with the wisdom of 
sound economy in the foreign service as in other 
branches of the Government, I cannot escape the 
conclusion that in some instances the withholding 
of appropriations will prove an expensive econo- 
my, and that the small retrenchment secured by a 
change of grade in certain diplomatic posts is not 
an adequate consideration for the loss of influence 
and importance which will attend our foreign repre- 
sentatives under this reduction, I am of the opin- 
ion that a reéxamination of the subject will cause a 
change in some iustances in the conclusions reached 
on these subjects at the last session of Congress. 

The Court of Commissioners of Alabama Claims, 
whose functions were continued by an act of the last 
session of Congress until the 1st day of January 
1877, bas carried on its labors with diligence and 
general satisfaction, By a report from the clerk 
of the court, transmitted herewith, bearing date 
November 14, 1876, it appears that within the time 
now allowed by law the court will have disposed of 
all the claims presented for adjudication. ‘This re- 
port also contains a statement of the general results 
of the labors of the court to the date thereof. Itisa 
cause of satisfaction that the method adopted for 
the satisfaction of the classes of claims submitted 
to the court, which are of long standing and justly 
entitled to early consideration, should have proved 
successful and acceptable. 

It is with satisfaction that I am enabled to state 
that the work of the joint commission for determin- 
ing the boundary-line between the United States 
and British possessions from the northwest angle 
of the Lake of the Woods to the Rocky Mountains, 
commenced in 1872, has been completed. The final 
agreements of the commissioners, with the maps, 
have been duly signed, and the work of the com- 
mission is complete. 

The fixing of the boundary upon the Pacific coast 
by the protocol of March 10, 1878, pursuant to the 
award of the Emperor of Germany by Article 
XXXIV. of the Treaty of Washington, with the ter- 
Mination of the work of this commission, adjusts 
and fixes the entire boundary between the United 
States and the British possessions, except as to the 
portion of territory ceded by Russia to the United 
States under the treaty of 1867. The work intrusted 
to the commissioner and the officers of the Army 
attached to the commission has been well and sat- 
isfactorily performed. ‘The original of the final 
agreement of the commissioners, signed upon the 
29th of May, 1876, with the original ‘list of astro- 
nomical stations observed,” the original official ** list 
ofmonuments marking the international boundary- 
line,” and the maps, records, and general reports 
relating to the commission, have been deposited in 
the Department of State. The official report of the 
commissioner on the part of the United States, with 
the report of the chief astronomer of the United 
aes will be submitted to Congress within a short 

ime. 

I reserve for a separate communication to Congress 
a statement of the condition of the questions which 
lately arose with Great Britain respecting the sur- 
render of fugitive criminals under the treaty of 1842, 

The Ottoman Government gave notice, under date 
of January 15, 1874, of its desire to terminate the 
treaty of 1862, concerning commerce and navigation, 
pursuant to the provisions of the twenty-second ar- 
ticle thereof. Under this notice the treaty termi- 

_nated upon the 5th day of June, 1876. That Gov- 
ernment has invited negotiations toward the conclu- 
sion of a new treaty. >. 

By the act of Congress of March 23, 1874, the 
President was authorized, when he should receive 
satisfactory information that the Ottoman Govern- 
ment or that of Egypt had organized new, tribunals 

_ likely to secure to citizens of the United States the 
; _ same impartial justice enjoyed under the exercise of 
_ judicial functions by diplomatic and consular officers 


‘dismissed or disal 
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of the United States, to suspend the operation of 
act of June 22, 1860, and to accept for citizens of t 
United States the jurisdiction of the new tribuna 
Satisfactory information having been received of t 
organization of such new tribunals in Egypt, I caus 
a proclamation to be issued upon the 27th of Ma 
last, suspending the J haw of the act of June. 
1860, in Evypt, according to the provisions of t 
act. A copy of the proclamation accompanies t! 
message. ‘lhe United States has united with t 
other powers in the organization of these courts. 
is hoped that the jurisdictional questions which ha 
arisen may be readily adjusted, and that this ¢ 
vance in judicial reform may be hindered by no « 
stacles. 

The necessary legislation to carry into effect t 
convention respecting commercial reciprocity ec 
cluded with the Hawaiian Islands in 1875 havi 
been had, the proclamation to carry into effect t 
convention as provided by the act approved Aug 
15, 1876, was duly issued upon the 9th day of SK 
tember last. A copy thereof accompanies this m 
sage. 

The commotions which have been prevalent 
Mexico for some time past, and which unhapp 
seem to be not yet wholly quieted, have led to co 
laints of citizens of the United States of injur 
oy persons in authority. It is hoped, however, tl 
these will ultimately be adjusted to the satisfacti 
of both Governments. The frontier of the Unit 
States in that quarter has not been exempt from a 
of violence by citizens of one republic on those 
the other. The frequency of these is supposed to 
increased and their adjustment made more diffie 
by the considerable changes in the course of t 
lower part of the Rio Grande River, which river 
a part of the boundary between the two countri 
These changes have placed on either side of tl 
river portions of land which by existing conventic 
belong to the jurisdiction of the Government on t 
opposite side of the river. The subject of adju 
ment of this cause of difficulty is under considerati 
between the two republies. 

The Government of the United States of Colom] 
has paid the award in the case of the steamer Mc 
tijo, seized by authorities of that Government so1 
years since, and the amount has been transferred 
the claimants. 

It is with satisfaction that Iam able to annout 
that the joint commission for the adjustment 
claims between the United States and Mexico, unc 
the convention of 1868, the duration of which 1] 
been several times extended, has brought its lab 
to a close. From the report of the agent of t 
United States, which accompanies the papers trai 
mitted herewith, it will be seen that within the tir 
limited by the commission one thousand and seve 
teen claims on the part of citizens of the Unit 
States against Mexico were referred to the comm 
sion. Of these claims, eight hundred and thirty-o 
were dismissed or disallowed, and in one hundr 
and eighty-six cases awards were made in favor 
the claimants against the Mexican Republic, amow 
ing in the aggregate to four million one hundr 
and twenty-five thousand six hundred and twent 
two dollars and twenty cents. Within the sat 


period nine hundred and ninety-eight claims on t 


part of the citizens ofthe Mexican Republic agair 
the United States were referred to the commissic 
Of these claims eight hundred and thirty-one we 
loeiie and in one hundred a 

sixty-seven cases awards were made in favor of t 
claimants against the United States, rei, 
the aggregate to one hundred and fifty thousand fe 
hundred and ninety-eight dollars and forty-one cen 
By the terms of the convention the amount 


these awards is to be deducted from the amov 


awarded in favor of our citizens against Mexico, 
the balance only to be paid by Mexico to the | 
States, leaving the United States to make pr 
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r this proportion of the awards in favor of its own 
tizens. 
I invite your attention to the legislation which 
ill be necessary to provide for the payment. 
In this connection I am pleased to be able to 
press the acknowledgments due to Sir Edward 
hornton, the umpire of the commission, wno has 
ven to the consideration of the large number of 
aims submitted to him much time, unwearied pa- 
ence, and that firmness and intelligence which are 
ell known to belong to the accomplished repre- 
mtative of Great Britain, and which are likewise 
eognized by the representative in this country of 
e republic of Mexico. 
Monthly payments of a very small part of the 
nount due by the Government of Venezuela to citi- 
ns of the United States on account of claims of the 
tter against that Government continue to be made 
ith reasonable punctuality. That Government has 
‘oposed to change the system which it has hitherto 
ursued in this respect, by issuing bonds for part of 
e amount of the several claims. The proposition, 
ywever, could not, it is supposed, properly be ac- 
pted, at least without the consent of the holders 
certificates of the indebtedness of Venezuela. 
hese are so much dispersed that it would be diffi- 
lt, if not impossible, to ascertain their disposition 
1 the subject. 
In former messages I have called the attention of 
ongress to the necessity of legislation with regard 
fraudulent naturalization and to the subject of ex- 
itriation and the election of nationality. 
The number of persons of foreign birth seeking a 
yme in the United States, the ease and facility with 
hich the honest immigrant may after the lapse 
a reasonable time become possessed of all the 
‘ivileges of citizenship of the United States, and 
e frequent occasions which induce such adopted 
tizens to return to the country of their birth, ren- 
r the subject of naturalization and the safeguards 
hich experience has proved necessary for the pro- 
etion of the honest naturalized citizen of para- 
ount importance. The very simplicity in the re- 
lirements of law on this question affords oppor- 
nity for fraud, and the want of uniformity in the 
oceedings and records of the various courts, and 
the forms of the certificates of naturalization 
sued, affords a constant source of difficulty. 
Isuggest no additional requirements to the oe 
sion of citizenship beyond those now existing, but 
invite the earnest attention of Congress to the 
eessity aud wisdom of some provisions regarding 
liformity in the records and certificates, and pro- 
ding sae the frauds which frequently take 
ace, and for the vacating of a record of naturaliza- 
yn obtained in fraud. 
These provisions are needed in aid and for the 
otection of the honest citizen of foreign birth, and 
r the want of which he is made to suffer not in- 
quently. The United States has insisted upon 
e right of expatriation, and has obtained after a 
ng struggle an admission of the principle con- 
idea for by acquiescence therein on the part of 
any foreign powers and by the conclusion of 
eaties on that subject. It is, however, but justice 
the government to which such naturalized citizens 
ive formerly owed allegiance, as well as to the 
nited States, that certain fixed and definite rules 
ould be adopted governing such eases, and pro- 
ding how expatriation may be accomplished. 
While immigrants in large numbers become citi- 
ns of the United States, it is also true that per- 
ns, both native-born and naturalized, once citizens 
‘the United States either by formal acts or as the 
fect of a series of facts and circumstances, abandon 
eir citizenship and cease to be entitled to the pro- 
ction of the United States, but continue on con- 
snient occasions to assert a claim to protection in 
ek e of provisions on these questions. 
1 this connection I again invite your atten- 
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tion to the necessity of legislation concerning the 
marriages of American citizens contracted abroad, 
and concerning the status of American women who 
may marry foreigners, and of children born of 
American parents in a foreign country. 

The delicate and complicated questions continually 
occurring with reference to naturalization, expatria- 
tion, and the status of such persons as I have above 
referred to, induce me to earnestly direct your at- 
tention again to these subjects. 

In like manner, I repeat my recommendation that 
some means be provided for the hearing and deter- 
mination of the just and subsisting claims of aliens 
upon the Government of the United Statés within a 
reasonable limitation, and of such as may hereafter 
arise. While, by existing provisions of law, the 
Court of Claims may in certain cases be resorted to 
by an alien claimant, the absence of any general pro- 
visions governing all such cases, and the want of a 
tribunal skilled in the disposition of such cases upon 
recognized fixed and settled principles, either pro- 
vides no remedy in many deserving cases or com- 
pels a consideration of such claims by Congress or 
the Executive Department of the Government. 

It is believed that other governments are in ad- 
vance of the United States upon this question, and 
that the practice now adopted is entirely unsatisfac- 
tory. 

Congress by an act approved the 3d day of March, 
1875, authorized the inhabitants of the Territory of 
Colorado to form a State gavernment, with the name 
of the State of Colorado, and therein provided for 
the admission of said State, when formed, into 
the Union, upon an equal footing with the original 
States. 

A constitution having been adopted and ratified 
by the people of that State and the acting Governor 
having certified to me the facts as provided by said 
act, together with a copy of such constitution and 
ordinances as provided for in the said act, and the 
provisions of the said act of Congress having been 
duly complied with, I issued a proclamation upon 
the 1st of August, 1876, a copy of which is hereto 
annexed, 

The report of the Secretary of War shows that the 
Army has been actively employed during the year 
in subduing, at the request of the Indian Bureau 
certain wild bands of the Sioux Indian nation and 
in preserving the peace at the South during the elec- 
tion. ‘The commission constituted under the act of 
July 24, 1876, to consider and report on the ‘* whole 
subject of the reform and reorganization of the 
Army’? met in August last, and has collected a large 
mass of statistics and opinions bearing on the sub- 
ject before it. ‘These are now under consideration, 
and their report is progressing. I am advised, 
though, by the president of the commission that it 
will be impracticable to comply with the clause of 
the act requiring the report to be presented, through 
me, to Congress on the first day of this session, as 
there has not yet been time for that mature delibera- 
tion which the importance of the subject demands. 
Therefore, I ask that the time of making the report 
be extended to the 29th day of January, 1877. 

In accordance with the resolution of August 15, 
1876, the Army regulations prepared under the act 
of March 1, 1875, have not been promulgated, but 
are held until after the report of the above-men- 
tioned commission shall have been received and 
acted on. : 

By the act of August 15, 1876, the cavalry force 
of the Army was increased by 2,500 men, with the 
proviso that they should be discharged on the ex- 
piration of hostilities. Under this authority, the 
cavalry regiments have been strengthened, and a 
portion of them are now in the field pursuing the 
remnants of the Indians with whom they have been 
engaged during the summer. if 

The estimates of the War Department are m 
up on the basis of the number of men authorized 
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law, and their requirements, as shown. by years of 
experience; and also with the purpose on the part 
of the bureau officers to provide for all contingen- 
cies that may arise during the time for which the 
estimates are made. Exclusive of engineer esti- 
mates (presented in accordance with acts of Con- 
gress calling for surveys and estimates for improve- 
ments at various localities), the estimates now pre- 
sented are about six millions in excess of the appro- 
priations for the years 1874~75 and 187576. ‘This 
increase is asked in order to provide for the increased 
cavalry force (should their services be necessary), to 
prosecute, economically, work upon important public 
buildings, to provide for armament of fortifications 
and manufacture of small-arms, and to replenish the 
working stock in the supply departments. ‘The ap- 
propriations for these last named have for the past 
few years been so limited that the accumulations in 
store will be entirely exhausted during the present 
year, and it will be necessary to at once begin to re- 
plenish them. 

I invite your special attention to the following 
recommendations of the Secretary of War: 

1. That the claims under the act of July 4, 1864, 
for supplies taken by the Army during the war be 
removed from the offices of the Quartermaster and 
Commissary Generals and transferred to the South- 
ern Claims Commission. These claims are of pre- 
cisely similar nature to those now before the South- 
ern Claims Commission, and the War Department 
bureaus have not the clerical foree for their exami- 
nation nor proper machinery for investigating the 
loyalty of the claimants. 

2. That Congress sanction the scheme of an annu- 
ity-fund for the benefit of the families of deceased 
officers; and that it also provide for the permanent 
organization of the Signal Service; both of which 
were recommended in my last annual message. 

8. That the manufacturing operations of the Ord- 
nance Department be concentrated at three arsenals 
and an armory, and that the remaining arsenals be 
sold, and the proceeds applied to this object by the 
Ordnance Department. 

The appropriations for river and harbor improve- 
ments for the current year were $5,015,000. With 
my approval, the Secretary of War directed that of 
this amount $2,000,000 should be expended, and no 
new work should be begun and none prosecuted 
which were not of national importance. Subse- 
quently this amount was increased to $2,237,600, and 
the works are now progressing on this basis. 

_ The improvement of the South Pass of the Missis- 
sippi River, under James B. Eads and his associ- 
ates, is progressing favorably. At the present time 
there is a channel of twenty and three-tenths (20.3) 
feet in depth between the jetties at the mouth of 
the pass, and eighteen and one-half (18%) feet at 
the head of the pass. Neither channel, however, 
has the width required before payments can be 
made by the United States. A commission of en- 
gineer officers is now examining these works, and 
their reports will be presented as soon as received. 

The report of the Secretary of the Navy shows 
that branch of the service to be in condition as ef- 
fective as it is possible to keep it within the means 


and authority given the Department. It is, of course, 


not possible to rival the costly and progressive es- 
tablishments of great pa ies powers with the old 
material of our Navy, to which no increase has been 
authorized since the war, except the eight small 
eruisers built to supply the place of others which had 
gone to decay. Yet the most has been done that 
__-was possible with the means at command; and b 

_ substantially rebuilding some of our old ships with 

_ durable material, and completely repairing and re- 
_ fitting our monitor fleet, the Navy has been gradu- 
_ ally so brought up that, though it does not maintain 


and effective than it ever has been in time of peace. 


and the decrease of deficiency in the 
- been at t 
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The complete repairs of our five heavy iron-cle 
are only delayed on account of the inadequacy 
the appropriations made last year for the worki 
bureaus of the Department, which were actua 
less in amount than those made before the war, n 
withstanding the greatly enhanced price of lak 
and materials, and the increase in the cost of t 
naval sérvice, growing out of the universal use a 
great expense of steam-machinery. The mon 
necessary for these repairs should be provided 
once, that they may be completed without furtl 
unnecessary delay and expense. 

When this is done, all the strength that there 
in our Navy will be developed and useful to its f 
capacity, and it will be powerful for puposes of « 
fense, and also for offensive action, should the 1 
cessity for that arise within a reasonable distar 
from our shores. 

The fact that our Navy is not more modern a 
powerful than it is, has been made a cause of co 
plaint against the Secretary of the Navy, by persc 
who at the same time criticise and complain of | 
endeavors to bring the Navy that we have to 
best and most efficient condition; but the go 
sense of the country will understand that it is rea 
due to his practical action that we have at this ti 
any effective naval force at command. ; 

The report of the Postmaster-Geteral shows t 
excess of expenditures (excluding expenditures 
account of previous years) over receipts for the f 
cal year ended June 380, 1876, to be $4,151,988.66. 

Estimated expenditures for the fiscal year endi 
June 80, 1878, are $36,723,482.48. 

Estimated revenue for the same period is $80,64 
165, leaving estimated excess of eres to 
appropriated as a deficiency, of $6,078,267.43. 

The Postmaster-General, like his predecessor. 
convinced that a change in the basis of adjusti 
the salaries of postmasters of the fourth class is nee 
sary for the good of the service, as well as for 1 
interests of the Government, and urgently reco 
mends that the compensation of the class of po 
masters above mentioned be based upon the bu 
ness of their respective offices, as ascertained fr 
the sworn returns to the Auditor of stamps cancel 

A few postmasters in the Southern States ha 
expressed great aprrenengion of their perso 
safety on account of their connection with the pos 
service, and have specially requested that their 
ports of apprehended danger should not be ma 

ublic lest it should result in the loss of their liv 

ut no posjtive testimony of interference has be 
submitted, except in the case of a mail-messeng 
at Spats OR BI) in South Carolina, who report 
that he had been violently driven away while 
charge of the mails, on account of his political aff 
ations. An assistant superintendent of the railw 
mail service investigated this case, and reported t] 
the messenger had disappeared from his post, le: 
ing his work to be performed by a substitute. ‘I 
Postmaster-General thinks this case is sufficien 
suggestive to justify him in recommending tha 
more severe punishment should be provided for 1 
offense of assaulting any persen in charge of t 
mails, or of retarding or otherwise obstructing th 
by threats of personal injury. iar: 

‘CA very gratifying result is presented in the f 
that the deficiency of this Department during t 
last. fiscal year was reduced to $4,081,790.18, 
against $6,169,938.88 of the preceding year. bi 
difference can be traced to the large increase in 
ordinary receipts (which greatly exceed the estima 
therefor) and a slight decrease in its expenditures. 
_ The ordinary receipts of the Post-Office Depa 
ment forthe past seven fiscal years have increas 
at_ an average of over eight per cent. per annu 
while the increase of expenditures for the same ] 
riod has been but about 5.50 per cent, : 


pa} 


> of nearly two per ce 
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The report of the Commissioner of Agriculture 
companying this message will be found one of 
‘eat interest, marking, as it does, the great prog- 
ss of the last century in the variety of products 
the soil, increased knowledge and skill in the 
bor of producing, saving, and manipulating the 
me to prepare them for the use of man; in the im- 
ovements in machinery to aid the agriculturist in 
$ labors, and a knowledge of those scientific sub- 
ets necessary to a thorough system of economy in 
ricultural production, namely, chemistry, botany, 
itomology, ete. A study of this report by those 
terested in agriculture and deriving their support 
om it will find it of value, in pointing out those 
ticles which are raised in greater quantity than the 
eds of the world require, and must sell, therefore, 
r less than the cost of production, and those which 
mmand a profit over cost of production because 
ere is not an over-production. 
I call special attention to the need of the Depart- 
ent fora new gallery for the reception of the ex- 
bits returned from the Centennial Exhibition, in- 
uding the exhibits donated by very many foreign 
tions ; and to the recommendations of the Commis- 
oyner of Agriculture generally. 
The reports of the District Commissioners and 
e Board of Health are just received—too late to 
ad them and to make recommendations thereon— 
id are herewith submitted. 
The International Exhibition held. in Philadel- 
lia this year, in commemoration of the one hun- 
edth anniversary of American independence, has 
oved a great success, and will, no doubt, be of’ en- 
iting advantage to the country. 1t has shown the 
eat progress in the arts, sciences, and mechanical 
ill, made in a single century, and demonstrated 
at we are but little bekind older nations in an 
e branch, while in some we scarcely have a pivall 
has served, too, not only to bring peoples and, 
oducts of skill and labor from all parts of the 
rid together, but in bringing together people from 
sections of our own country, which must prove a 
eat benefit in the information imparted and pride 
country engendered. : 
It has been suggested by. scientists interested in 
d connected with the Smithsonian Institution, in 
communication herewith, that the Government 
hibit be removed to the capital and a suitable 
ilding be erected or purchased for its aceommo- 
tion as a permanent exhibit. I earnestly recom- 
and this, and believing that Congress would second 
is view, I directed that all Government exhibits at 
¢ Centennial Exhibition should remain where they 
0, except such as might be injured by remaining 
a building not intended as a protection in inclem- 
t weather, or such as may be wanted by the De- 
rtment furnishing them, until the question of per- 
wnent exhibition is acted on. 
Although the moneys a oe by Congress 
enable the participation of the several Executive 
ypartments in the International Exhibition of 1876 
re not sufficient to carry out the undertaking to 
e full extent at first contemplated, it gives me 
sasure to refer to the very efficient and creditable 
mner in which the board appointed from these 
veral Departments to provide an exhibition on the 
rt of the Government have discharged their du- 
s with the funds placed at theircommand. With- 
t a precedent to guide them inthe preparation of 
h a display, the success of their labors was amply 
the sustained attention which the con- 
e Government Building attracted during 
od of the Exhibition from both foreign and 
8 


rongly impressed with the value of the col- 
le by the Government for the purposes of 
n, illustrating, as it does, the mineral 

sof the country, the statistical and practi- 
lences of our growth as a nation, and the uses 


ma 


‘be grown just those tropical 


¢ products of the soil of the island, to a market, ani 
he mechanical arts and the applications of ap- 
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plied scienco in the administration of the affairs of 
Government. 

Many nations have voluntarily contributed their 
exhibits to the United States to increase the interest 
in “tS permanent exhibition Congress may provide 
for. For this act of generosity they should receive 
the thanks of the people, and I respectfully suggest 
that a resolution of Congress to that effect be adopted. 

The attention of Congress cannot be too earnestly 
called to the necessity of throwing some greater safe- 
guard over the method of choosing and declaring the 
election of a President. Under the present system 
there seems to be no provided remedy for contesting 
the election in any one State. The remedy is par- 
tially, no doubt, in the enlightenment of electors. 
The compulsory support of the free school, and the. 
disfranchisement of all who cannot read and write 
the English language—after a fixed probation—would 
mineet my hearty approval. I would not make this 
apply, however, to those already voters, but I would 
to all becoming so after the expiration of the proba- 
tion fixed upon. Foreigners coming to the country 
to become citizens, who are educated in their own 
language, should acquire the requisite knowledge of 
ours during the necessary residence to obtain natu- 
ralization. If they did not take interest enough in 
our language to acquire sufficient knowledge of it 
to enable them to study the institutions and laws of 
the country intelligently, I would not confer upon 
them the right to make such laws nor to select those 
who do. 

I append to this message, for convenient reference, 
a synopsis of administrative events and of all rec- 
ommendations to Congress made by me during the 
last seven years. Time may show some of these 
recommendations not to have been wisely conceived, 
but I believe the larger part will do no diseredit to 
the Administration, One of these recommendations 
met with the united opposition of one political party 
in the Senate, and with a strong opposition from the 
other, namely, the treaty for the annexation of Santo 
Domingo to the United States, to which I will spe- 
cially refer, maintaining, as I do, that if my views 
had been coneurred in, the country would be in a 
more prosperous condition to-day, both politically 
and financially. 

Santo Domingo is fertile, and upon its soil may 
products of which the 
United States use so much, and which are produced 
or prepared for market now by slave-labor almost 
exclusively ; namely, sugar, coffee, dye-woods, ma- 
hogany, tropical fruits, tobacco, ete. About seventy- 
five per cent. of the exports of Cuba are consumed by 
the United States. <A large percentage of the ex- 
ports of Brazil also find the same market. These 
are paid for almost exclusively in eoin—legislation 
particularly in Cuba, being unfavorable to a mutual 
exchange of the products of each country. Flour 
shipped from the Mississippi River to Havana can 
pass by the very entrance to the city on its way to 
a port in Spain, there pay a duty fixed upon articles 


_to be reéxported, transferred to a Spanish vessel and 


brought back almost to the point of starting, paying 
a second duty, and still leave a profit over what 
would be received by direct shipment. All that is— 
produced in Cuba could be produced in Santo Do- 
mingo. Being a part of the United States, com-— 
merece between the island and mainland would be ~ 
free. There would be no export duties on her ship- 
ments nor import duties on those coming here. 
There would be no import duties upon the supplies, 
be pelineibah ete., going from the States. The effect 
that would have been produced upon Cuban com- 
merce, with these advantages to a rival, is obsery- 
ableata glance, The Cuban question would have been | 
settled long ago in favor of “ free Cuba.’? Hundreds — 
of American vessels would. now be advantageously — 
used in transporting the valuable woods, and ot 


in carrying supplies and emigrants to it. The isl 
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is but sparsely settled, while it has an area sufficient 
for the profitable employment of several millions of 

eople. The soil would have svon fallen into the 
ioc of United States capitalists. The products 
are so valuable in commerce that emigration there 
would have been encouraged; the emancipated race 
of the South would have found there a congenial 
home where their civil rights would not be disputed, 
and where their labor would be so much sought after 
that the poorest among them could have found the 
means to go. Thus in cases of great oppression and 
cruelty, such as has been practised upon them in 
many places within the last eleven years, whole 
communities would have sought refuge in Santo 
Domingo. I do not suppose the whole race would 
have gone, nor is it desirable that they should go, 
Their labor is desirable—indispensable almost— 
where they now are. But tlhe possession of this 
territory would have left the negro ‘‘ master of the 
situation”? by enabling hira to demand his rights at 
home on pain of finding them elsewhere, 

I do not present these views now as a recommen- 
dation for a renewal of the subject of annexation, 
but I do refer to it to vindicate my previous action 
in regard to it. 

With the present term of Congréss my official life 
terminates. It is not probable that public affairs 
will ever again receive attention from me further 
than as a citizen of the republic, always taking a 
deep interest in the honor, integrity, and prosperity 
of the whole land. U.S. GRANT. 

Executive Mansion, December 5, 1876. 


Impeachment of William W. Belknap. 


On the 2d of March, 1876, Mr. Clymer, of Pennsyl- 
vania, chairman of the Committee on Expenditures 
in the War Department, submitted to the [House of 
Representatives the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That William W. Belknap, late Secretary of War, 
be impeached of high crimes and misdemeanors while in 
office. 

Resolved, That the testimony in the case of William W. 
Belknap, late Secretary of War, be referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with instructions to prepare and report 
without unnecessary delay suitable articles of impeachment 
of said William W. Belknap, late Secretary of War. 

Resolved, That a committee of five members of this House 
be appointed and instructed to proceed immediately to the 
bar of the Senate, and there impeach William W. Belknap, 
late Secretary of War, in the name of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and of all the people of the United States of 
America, of high crimes and misdemeanors while in office, 
and to inform that body that formal articles of impeachment 

will in due time be ae ei) and to request the Senate to 
take such order in the premises as they deem appropriate. 


The resolutions were unanimously adopted, and 
the Speaker appointed, as the committee edtled for in 
the second resolution, Mr. Clymer, Mr. Robbins, of 

: North Carolina, Mr. Blackburn, Mr. Bass, and Mr. 

; : Danftord, 

March 3d.—A message was received by the Senate 
notifying it of the action of the House, and there- 

_ . after the committee of the House, having appeared 

at the bar of the Senate, demanded that the Benats 

: take order for the appearance of the said William 

W. Belknap to answer said impeachment. 5 

The President pro tempore; ‘‘ Mr. Chairman and 
gentlemen of the committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the Senate will take order in the prem- 
ises.’? sant 

The committee thereupon withdrew. 

Mr. Edmunds offered the following order: 
Ordered, That the message of the House of Represent- 
_ atives relating to the impeachment of William W. Belknap 
L _be referred to a select committee, to consist of five Senators, 

_ The resolution was agreed to. : 
sy unnnimous consent, the President pro tempore 
authorized to opps the committee; and 

s. Edmunds, Conkling, Frelinghuysen, Thur- 

and Stevenson, ere appointed. ij 
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March 6th.—Myr. Edmunds, from this commit: 
reported the following, which was agreed to: 


Ordered, That the Senate will, according to its stan¢ 
rules and orders in such cases provided, take proper o) 
thereon (upon the presentation of articles of impeachme 
of which due notice shall be given to the House of Re 
sentatives. 

Ordered, Thet the Secretary acquaint the House of I 
resentatives herewith. 


March 8th.—As Mr. Caleb P. Marsh, the elief y 
ners against the Secretary, had fled to Canada, 
report of the Judiciary Committee the House reec 
mitted the resolution to proceed with the impea 
ment, and instructed the committee to take furt 
testimony. At the same time, a bill was passec 
protect witnesses against being held to answer 
any act concerning which they may testify. 

Vera 80¢h.—The Cominittee on the Judiciar: 
the House reported articles of impeachment, w 
were ordered to be printed, and which were ador 
on April 8d, with resolutions appointing managers 
the part of the House, and cee the article 
be presented. On the same day the Clerk of 
House appeared at the bar of the Senate, and s 
that the House had agreed to the articles of impea 
ment, and that the House had appointed Mr. S« 
Lord, of New York; Mr. J. Proctor Knott, of K 
tucky; Mr. William P. Lynde, of Wisconsin ; | 
John A. MacMahon, of Ohio; Mr. George A. Jen 
of Pennsylvania; Mr. Elbridge G. Lapham, of } 
York; and Mr. George F. Hoar, of Massachuse 
managers to conduct the impeachment against \ 
liam W. Belknap, late Secretary of War. _ 

April 4th.—The managers of the impeachment 
the part of the House of Representatives appea 
at the bar of the Senate and exhibited the follow 
articles. Proclamation being made, Manager L 
read the articles: 


Articles exhibited by the House of Representatives of 
United States of America, in the names of themse 
and of all the People of the United States of Amer 
against William W. Belknap, late Secretary of V 
in maintenance and support of their impeachi 
against him for high crimes and misdemeanors w 
in said office. 

AxtioLr I. That William W. Belknap, while he was in 
fice as Secretary of War of the United States of Amerie: 
wit, on the 8th ge of October, 1870, had the power and 
thority, under the laws of the United States, as Secretary 
War as aforesaid, to appoint a person to maintain a trad 
establishment at Fort Sill, a military post of the United Sta 
that said Belknap, as Secretary of War as aforesaid, on 
day and year aforesaid, promised to appoint one Calet 
Marsh to maintain said trading-establishment at said mili 
post; that thereafter, to wit, on the day and year afores 
the said Caleb P. Marsh and one John $, Evans entered | 
an agreement in writing substantially as follows, to wit: 


Articles of agreement made and entered into this 8th 
of October, in the year of our Lord 1570, by and betw 
John §. Evans, of Fort Sill, Indian Territory, United St 
of America, of the first part, and Caleb P. Marsh, of Nc 
West Thirty-fifth Street, of the city, county, and State 
New York, of the second part, witnesseth, namely: 

Whereas the said Caleb P. Marsh has received from G 
eral William W. Belknap, Secretary of War of the Un 
States, the appointment of post-trader at Fort Sill afores: 
and whereas the name of said John 8, Evans is to be fi 
into the commission of appointment of said post-trade 
Fort Sill aforesaid, EN peice: and at the instance and 
quest of said Caleb arsh, and for the purpose of carry 
out the terms of this agreement; and whereas said Joh 
Evans is to hold said position of post-trader as afore 
solely as the appointee of said Caleb P. Marsh, and for 
purpose hereinafter stated; vf 

ow, therefore, said John 8, Evans, in consideration 
said appointment and the sum of one dollar to him in h 
paid by said Caleb P. Marsh, the receipt of which is her 
acknowledged, hereby covenants and agrees to pay to | 
Caleb P. Marsh the sum of twelve thousand dollars annus 
payable quarterly in advance, in the city of New York af 
said; said sum to be so payable during the first year of | 
agreement absolutely and under all circumstances, anytl 
hereinafter contained to the contrary notwithstanding ; 
thereafter said sum shall be so payable, unless increase 
reduced in amount, in accordance with the sub nt 
visions of this agreement, 
SO has 
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Tn consideration of the 5 whet it is mutually agreed be- 
veen the parties aforesaid as follows, namely: 

1. This agreement is made on the basis of seven cavalry 
ympanies of the United States Army, which are now sta- 
oned at Fort Sill aforesaid. 

2. If at the end of the first year of this agreement the 
rees of the United States Army stationed at Fort Sill 
oresaid shall be increased or diminished not to exceed one 
indred (100) men, then this agreement shall remain in full 
ree and unchanged for the next year. If, however, the said 
rees shall be increased or diminished beyond the number 
* one hundred (100) men, then the amount to be paid under 
is agreement et John 8. Evans to said Caleb P. Marsh 
\all be increased or reduced in accordance therewith and in 
‘oper proportion thereto. The above rule laid down for 
e continuation of this agreement at the close of the first 
sar thereof shall be applied at the close of each succeeding 
sar, so long as this agreement shall remain in force and 
fect. 

8. This agreement shall remain in force and effect so long 
; said Caleb P. Marsh shall hold or control, directly or in- 
rectly, the appointment and position of post-trader at Fort 
ll aforesaid. ; 

4, This agreement shall take effect from the date and day 
ie Secretary of War aforesaid shall sign the commission of 
»st-trader at Fort Sill aforesaid, said-commission to be 
sued to said John 8. Evans at the instance and request of 
id Caleb P. Marsh, and solely for the purpose of carrying 
it the provisions of this agreement. 

5. Exception is hereby made in regard to the first quar- 
rly payment under this agreement, it being agreed and un- 
arstood that the same may be paid at any time within the 
ext thirty days after the said Secretary of War shall sign 
.e aforesaid commission of post-trader at Fort Sill. 

6. Said Caleb P. Marsh is at all times, at the request of 
iid John 8. Evans, to use any proper influence he may have 
ith said Seeretary of War for the protection of said John 8S. 
vans while in the discharge of his legitimate duties in the 
mnduct of the business as post-trader at Fort Sill aforesaid. 
7. Said John 8. Eyans is to conduct the said business of 
ost-trader at Fort Sill aforesaid solely on his own responsi- 
‘lity and in his own name; it being-expressly agreed and un- 
erstood that said Caleb P. Marsh shall assume no liability in 
18 premises whatever. 

8. And it is expressly understood and agreed that the 
ipulations and covenants aforesaid are to apply and bind 
le ane executors, and administrators of the respective 
arties, 

In witness whereof the parties to these presents have 
ereunto set their hands and seals the day and year first 


ove written, 
JOHN 8. EVANS, SEAL, 
CALEB P. MARSH. [swat 
Signed, sealed, and delivered, 
in presence of 
E. J. Barrwerr. 


That, thereafter, to wit, on the 10th day of October, 1870, 
lid Belknap, as Secretary of War aforesaid, dif, at the in- 
ance and request of said Marsh, at the city of Washington, 
| the District of Columbia, appoint said John S, Evans to 
aintain said trading-establishment at Fort Sill, the military 
ost aforesaid; and, in consideration of said appointment of 
iid Evans so made by him as Secretary of War as aforesaid, 
ie said Belknap did, on or about the 2d day of November, 
370, unlawfully and corruptly receive from said Caleb P. 
farsh the sum of one thousand five hundred dollars; and 
1at at divers times thereafter, to wit, on or about the 17th 
ay of January, 1871, and at or about the end of each three 
ionths during the term of one whole year, the said William 
/. Belknap, while still in office as Secretary of War as afore- 
id, did unlawfully receive from said Caleb P. Marsh like 
ims of one thousand five hundred dollars, in consideration 
f the appointment of the said John 8. Evans by him, the 
iid Belknap, as Secretary of War as aforesaid, and in con- 
deration of his permitting said Evans to continue to main- 
in the said trading-establishment at said military post dur- 
i that time. Whereby the said William W. Belknap, who 
as then Secretary of War as aforesaid, was guilty of high 
‘imes and misdemeanors in office. 

Arr, If, That said William W. Belknap, while he was in 
fice as Secretary of War of the United States of America, 
id, at the city of Washington, in the District of Columbia, on 
ye 4th day of November, 1873, willfully, corruptly, and un- 
wfully, take and receive from one Caleb P. Marsh the sum of 
né thousand five hundred dollars, in consideration that he 
ould continue to permit one John 8. Evans to maintain a 
ading-e shment at Fort Sill, a military post of the 
‘nite es, which said establishment said Belknap, as 
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War as aforesaid, for said consideration, did corruptly permit 
the said Evans to continue to maintain the said trading- 
establishment at said military post. And so the said Belknap 
was thereby guilty, while he was Secretary of War, of a high 
misdemeanor in his said office. 

Art. III. That said William W. Belknap was Secretary of 
War of the United States of America before and during the 
month of October, 1870, and continued in office as such 
Secretary of War until the 2d day of March, 18(6; that as 
Secretary of War as aforesaid said Belknap had authority, 
under the laws of the United States, to appoint a person to 
maintain a trading-establishment at Fort Sill, a military post 
of the United States, not in the vicinity of any city or town ; 
that on the 10th day of October, 1870, said Belknap, as Secre- 
tary of War as aforesaid, did, at the city of Washington, in 
the District of Columbia, appoint one John 8. Evans to 
maintain said trading-establishment at said military post, and 
that said John 8. Evans, by virtue of said appointment, has 
since, till the 2d day of March, 1876, maintained a trading- 
establishment at said military post; and said Evans, on the 
8th day of October, 1870, béfore he was so appointed to main- 
tain said trading-establishment as aforesaid, and in order to 
procure said appointment and to be continued therein, agreed 
with one Caleb P. Marsh that, in consideration that said 
Belknap would appoint him, the said Evans, to maintain said 
trading-establishment at said military post, at the instance 
and request of said Marsh, he, the said Evans, would pay to 
him a large sum of money, quarterly, in advance, from the 
date of his said appointment by said Belknap, to wit, twelve 
thousand dollars during the year immediately following the 
10th day of October, 1870, and other large sums of money, 
quarterly, during each year that he, the said Evans, should 
be permitted by said Belknap to maintain said trading-estab- 
lishment at said post; that said Evans did pay to said Marsh 
said sum of money quarterly during each year after his said 
appointment, until the month of December, 1875, when the 
last of said payments was made; that said Marsh, upon the 
receipt of each of said payments, paid one-half thereof to 
him, the said Belknap. Yet the said Belknap, well knowing 
these facts, and having the power to remove said Evans from 
said position at any time, and to appoint some other person 
to maintain said trading-establishment, but criminally dis- 
regarding his duty as Secretary of War, and basely pros- 
tituting his high office to his lust for private gain, did unlaw- 
fully and corruptly continue said Evans in said position, and 
permit him to maintain said establishment at said military 
post during all of said time, to the great injury and damage 
of the officers and soldiers of the Army of the United States 
stationed at said post, as well as of emigran‘s, freighters, 
and other citizens of the United States, against public policy, 
and to the great disgrace and detriment of the public service. 

Whereby the said William W. Belknap was, as Seeretary 
of War as aforesaid, guilty of high crimes and misdemeanors 
in office. 

Arr. IV. That said William W. Belknap, while he was in 
office and acting as Secretary of War of the United States of 
America, did, on the 10th day of October, 1870, in the exer- 
cise of the power and authority vested in him as Secretary 
of War as aforesaid by law, appoint one John 8. Evans to 
maintain a trading-establishment at Fort Sill, a military post 
of the United States; and he, the said Belknap, did receive 
from one Caleb P. Marsh large sums of money, for and in 
consideration of his having so appointed said John 8S. Evans 
to maintain said trading-establishment at said military post, 
and for continuing him therein, whereby he has been guilty 
of high crimes and misdemeanors in his said office. 

Specification 1. On or about the 2d day of November, 
1870, said William W. Belknap, while Secretary of War as 
aforesaid, did receive from Caleb P. Marsh one thousand 
five hundred dollars, in consideration of his having appointed 
said John 8. Evans to maintain a trading-establishment at 
Fort Sill aforesaid, and for continuing him therein. 


Here follow sixteen similar specifications charg- 
ing the receipt of money at verious times, the whole 
amount being twenty-four thousand four hundred 
and fifty dollars. 


Art. VY. That one John 8, Evans was, on the 10th day of 


October, in the year 1870, appointed by the said Belknap to 
maintain a trading-establishment at Fort Sill, a military post 
on the frontier, not in the vicinity of any city or town, and 
said Belknap did, from that day continuously to the 2d day 
of March, 1876, permit said Evans to maintain the same; 
and said Belknap was induced to make said appointment by 
the influence and request of one Caleb P. Marsh; and said 


Evans paid to said Marsh, in consideration of such influence — 
and request and in consideration that he should thereby in- — 
duce said Belknap to make said appointment, divers large — 
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which said Belknap well knew; yet said Belknap did, in con- 
sideration that he would permit said Evans to continue to 
maintain said trading-establishment, and in order that said 
payments might continue to be made by said Evans to said 
Marsh as aforesaid, corruptly receive from said Marsh, either 
to his, the said Belknap’s, own use, or to be paid over to the 
wife of said Belknap, divers large sums of money at various 
times, namely: the sum of fifteen hundred dollars on or 
about the 2d day of November, 1870; the sum of fifteen hun- 
dred dollars on or about the 17th day of January, 1871; the 
sum of fifteen hundred dollars on or about the 18th day 
of April, 1871; the sum of fifteen hundred dollars on or about 
the 25th day of July, 1871; the sum of fifteen hundred dol- 
lars on or about the 10th day of November, 1871; the sum 
of fifteen hundred dollars on or about the 15th day of Janu- 
ary, 1872; the sum of fifteen hundred dollars on or about 
the 18th day of June, 1872; the sum of fifteen hundred dol- 
lars on or about the 22d day of November, 1872; the sum of 
one thousand dollars on or about the 28th day of April, 1873; 
the sum of seventeen hundred dollars on or about-the 16th 
day of June, 1873; the sum of fifteen hundred dollars on or 
about the 4th day of November, 1873; the sum of fifteen 
hundred dollars on or about the 22d day of January, 1874; 
the sum of fifteen hundred dollars on or about the 10th day 
of April, 1874; the sum of fifteen hundred dollars on or 
about the 9th day of October, 1874; the sum of fifteen hun- 
dred dollars on or about the 24th day of May, 1875; the sum 
of fifteen hundred dollars on or about the 17th day of Novem- 
ber, 1875; the sum of seven hundred and fifty dollars on or 
about the 15th day of January, 1576; all of which acts and 
doings were while the said Belknap was Secretary of War 
of the United States, as aforesaid, and were a high misde- 
meanor in said office. 

And the House of Representatives by protestation, saving 
to themselves the liberty of exhibiting at any time hereafter 
any further articles of accusation or impeachment against the 
said William W. Belknap, late Secretary of War of the 
United States, and also of replying to his answers which he 
shall make unto the articles herein preferred against him, 
and of offering proof to the same and every part thereof, and 
to all and every other article, accusation, or impeachment 
which shall be exhibited by them, as the case shall require, 
do demand that the said William W. Belknap may be put to 
answer the high crimes and misdemeanors in office herein 
charged against him, and that such proceedings, examina- 
tions, trials, and judgments may be thereupon had and given 
us may be agreeable to law and justice. 


The President pro tempore: ‘+The Chair informs 
the managers that the Senate will take proper order 
on the subject of the impeachment, of which due 
notice shall be given to the House of Representa- 
tives.” 

The managers thereupon withdrew. 

The Chiet-Justice, Hon. Morrison R. Waite, ad- 
ministered the requisite oath to the Senators. There- 
after, on being notified, the managers appeared and 
asked for process in the ease, when the vat 


Ordered, That a summons be issued to William W. Bel- 
knap, returnable on Monday, the 17th day of the present 
month, at one o’clock in the afternoon. 


April 1%th.—Mr. Belknap, being called, was repre- 
sented by Hon. Matthew Carpenter, who said: ‘* Mr. 
President, William W. Belknap, a private citizen of 
the United States and of the State of Lowa, in obe- 
dience to the summons of the Senate sitting as a court 
of impeachment to try the articles presented against 

him by the House of Representatives of the United 
States, appears at the bar of the Senate sitting asa 
court of impeachment, and interposes the plea’??— 
which he asked the Secretary to read, and requested 
that it be filed. 

The Secretary read the plea: 


That at the time when the said articles of impeachment 
were exhibited and presented against him, the said Belknap, 
he, the said Belknap, was not, nor hath he since been, nor is 
he now, an officer of the United States; but at the said times 
was, ever since hath been, and now is, a private citizen of the 
United States and of the State of Iowa; and this he, the said 
Belknap, is ready to verify. Wherefore he prays judgment 

whether this court can or will take further cognizance of the 
said articles of impeachment. 


__ Mr. Carpenter announced that Judge 
’ ik, Hon. Montgomery Blair, ae 
ared as counsel for Mr. Belknap. , 
‘The managers were given until the 19th, at one 


Jeremiah 8. 
himself, ap- 


ry 
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o’clock, to consider what replication to make to t 
olea. 

April 19th.—Mr. Manager Lord presented the re 
lication to the Senate sitting as a court of impeac 
ment. E 

The Secretary read the replication: 


1. That the matters alleged in the said plea are not suffici 
to exempt the said William W. Belknap from answering | 
said articles of impeachment, because they say that at } 
time all the acts charged in said articles of impeachment w 
done and committed, and thence continuously done, to - 
2d day of March, a. p. 1876; the said William W. Belk 
was Secretary of War of the United States, as in said artic 
of impeachment averred, and therefore that, by the Con 
tution of the United States, the House of Representatives } 
power to prefer the articles of impeachment, and the Sen 
have full and the,sole power to try the same. 

2. For a second and further replication to the plea of - 
said William W. Belknap, say that the matters alleged in 
said plea are not sufficient to exempt the said William 
Belknap from answering the said articles of impeachme 
because they say that, at the time of the commission by ° 
said William W. Belknap of the acts and matters set fo 
in the said articles of impeachment, he, said William W. FE 
knap, was an officer of the United States, as alleged in - 
said articles of impeachment; and they say that the s 
William W. Belknap, after the commission of each one of 
acts alleged in the said articles, was and continued to be st 
officer, as alleged in said articles, until and including the 
day of March, A. p, 1876, and until the House of Represen 
tives, by its proper committee, had completed its investi 
tion of his official conduct as such officer in regard to 
matters and things set forth as official misconduct in the s 
articles, and the said committee was considering the rep 
it should make to the House of Representatives upon | 
same, the said Belknap being at the time aware of such 
vestigation, and of the evidence taken, and of such propo 
report. 

And the House of Representatives further say that, wl 
its said committee was considering and preparing its s 
report to the House of Representatives recommending 
impeachment of the said William W. Belknap for the m 
ters and things set forth in the said articles, the said Willi 
W. Belknap, with full knowledge thereof, resigned his p: 
tion as such officer on the said 2d day of March, a. p, 1s 
with intent to evade the proceedings of impeachment agai 
him. And the House of Representatives resolyed to impe: 
the said William W. Belknap for said matters as in said 
ticles set forth on said 2d day of March, a.p. 1876. A 
the House of Representatives say that by the Constitut 
of the United States the House of Representatives 1] 
eit to prefer said articles of impeachment against the s 

illiam W. Belknap, and that the Senate sitting as a co 
of impeachment has full power to try the same. 


The following order was made; 


Ordered, That the respondent file his rejoinder with 
Secretary on or before the 24th day of April instant, who s) 
deliver a copy thereof to the Clerk of the House of Rey 
sentatives, and that the House of Representatives file tl 
sur-rejoinder, if any, on or before the 25th day of April 
stant; a copy of which shall be delivered by the Secretary 
the counsel for the respondent. 

Ordered, That the trial proceed on the 27th day of A 
instant, at twelve o'clock and thirty minutes afternoon. 


April 27th.—The rejoinder was read, as follow: 


That the replication of the House of Representatives, f 
above pleaded to the said plea of him, the said Belknap, : 
the matters. therein contained in manner and form as_ 
same are above pleaded and set forth, are not sufficient in| 
for the said House of Representatives to have or maint 
impeachment thereof against him, the said Belknap, and t 
he, the said Belknap, is not bound by law to answer the sai 

And as to the second replication of the House of Rey 
sentatives of the United States, secondly above pleaded, sz 
that it is not true, as in that replication alleged, that he, 
said Belknap, was Secretary of War of the United Sta 
— any time until and including the 2d day of March, a 

876 : aes) 


6, v 

2. And the said Belknap further saith, as to the said see 
replication of the: House, secondly above pleaded, that i 
not true, as in that replication alleged, that he, the said J 
knap, was Secretary of War until the said House of Rey 
sentatives, by any committee of the said House raised or 
structed for that purpose, or having any authority from 
House of Representatives in that behalf, had investigated 
official conduct of him, the said Belknap, as Secretary 
War, in regard to the matters and things set forth as offi 
misconduct in the said articles of impeachment. == 
8. And the said Belknap, as to the said second replic 
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the said House, secondly above pleaded, further saith that 
the city of Washington, in the District of Columbia, on the 
day of March, A. D, 1876, at 10 o’clock and 20 minutes in 
e forenoon of that day, he, the said Belknap, resigned the 
fice of Secretary of War, by written resignation under his 
nd, addressed and delivered to the President of the United 
ates, and the President of the United States then and there 
cepted the said resignation, by acceptance in writing under 
s hand, then and there indorsed upon the said written resig- 
tion. 
4, And the said Belknap, as to the said second replication 
the House, secondly above pleaded, further saith that, 
1en the said House of Representatives took the first pro- 
eding in relation to the impeachment of him, the said Bel- 
ap, and when the matter was first mentioned in the said 
yuse—that is, in the afternoon of the 2d day of March, a. p. 
76—the said House of Representatives was fully advised 
d well knew that he, the said Belknap, had before then 
signed the said office of Secretary of War, and that he, the 
id Belknap, was not then an officer of the United States, as 
2 facts were. 5 
». And the said Belknap, as to the said second replication 
the House, secondly above pleaded, further saith that the 
mmittee on the Expenditures of the War Department 
re informed of his resignation while examining charges 
ainst him, and that thereupon the said committee declared 
at they, the said committee, had no further duty to per- 
‘m in the premises. 
§. And said Belknap, as to the said second replication of the 
muse, Secondly above pleaded, further saith, although true 
is that he did resign his position as Secretary of War on 
@ 2d day of March, A. p. 1876, nevertheless it is not true, 
alleged in that replication, that he, said Belknap, resigned 
s said position with intent to “evade” any proceedings of 
d House of Representatives to impeach him, said Belknap; 
t, on the contrary thereof, he avers the fact to be, that a 
inding committee of said House, known as the Committee 
the Expenditures of the War Department, without any 
thority from or direction of said House of Representatives 
examine, inquire, or investigate in regard to the matters 
d things set forth in said articles as official misconduct of 
n, said Belknap, had examined one Marsh, and he had 
ide a statement to said committee, which said statement, 
true, would not support articles of impeachment against 
n, said Belknap, but which said statement was of such a 
aracter in respect to other persons, some of whom had 
en and one of whom was so nearly connected with him, 
d Belknap, by domestic ties as greatly to afflict him, said 
Iknap, and make him willing to secure the suppression of 
much of said statement as affected such other persons at 
y cost to himself; therefore he, said Belknap, proposed to 
d committee that, if said committee would suppress that 
rt of said statement which related to said other persons, 
, said Belknap, though contrary to the truth, would admit 
2 receipt by him, said Belknap, of all the moneys stated 
said Marsh to have been received by him from one Evans, 
sntioned in said statement, and paid over by said Marsh to 
y other person or persons; but said committee declined to 
sede to said proposition, and Ion. Heister Clymer, chair- 
un of said committee, then declared to said Belknap that 
, said Clymer, should moye in the said House of Repre- 
atatives, upon the statement of said Marsh, for the im- 
achment of him, said Belknap, unless the said Belknap 
ould resign his position as Secretary of War before noon 
the next day, to wit, March 2, a. p. 1876; and, said 
lknap regarding this statement of said Clymer, as afore- 
d, as an intimation that. he, said Belknap, could, by thus 
signing, avoid the affliction inseparable from a protracted 
al in a forum, which would attract the greatest degree 
publie attention, and the humiliation of availing himself 
the defense disclosed in said statement itself, which would 
st blame upon said other persons, he yielded to the sugges- 
n made by said Clymer, chairman as aforesaid, believing 
ut the same was made in good faith by the said Clymer, 
airman as aforesaid, and that he, said Belknap, would, by 
signing his position as Secretary of War, secure the speedy 
smissal of said statement from the public mind, which said 
itement, though it involved no criminality on his part, was 
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acting on behalf of said House in suggesting the resignation 
of him, said Belknap, as aforesaid, and ought not to be heard 
to complain of a resignation thus induced. 


The Secretary read the sur-rejoinder of the House 
of Representatives : 


1, That the said first replication to the plea of the said Wil- 
liam W. Belknap to the articles of impeachment exhibited 
against him as aforesaid, and the matters therein contained, 
in manner and form as the same are above set forth and stated, 
are sufficient in law for the said House of Representatives to 
have and maintain the said articles of impeachment against 
the said William W. Belknap, and that the Senate sitting as a 
court of impeachment has jurisdiction to hear, try, and deter- 
niine the same. 

2. And the said House of Representatives, as to the first 
and second subdivisions of the rejoinder to the second repli- 
cation of the House of Representatives to the plea of the de- 
fendant to the said articles of impeachment, wherein the said 
defendant demands trial according to law, the said House of 
Kepresentatives do the like ; and as to the third, fourth, fifth, 
and sixth subdivisions of the rejoinder of the said defendant 
to the said second replication, they say, reserving to them- 
selves all advantage of exception to the insufficiency of the 
said subdivisions of said rejoinder to said second replication, 
that they deny each and every ayerment, in said several re- 
joinders to said second replication contained, or either of 
them, which denies or traverses the acts and intents charged 
against said defendant in said second replication, and they 
reaffirm the truth of the matters stated therein ; and this the 
said House of Representatives pray may be inquired of by 
the Senate sitting as a court of impeachment. 


a8 which respondent replied that he also demanded 
trial. : 

Application was thereupon made by counsel for 
Mr. Belknap for an adjournment until December, 
which was refused, and the following adopted, April 
28th : . 

Ordered, That the Senate proceed first to hear and de- 
termine the question whether William W. Belknap, the re- 
spondent, is amenable to trial by impeachment for acts done 
as Secretary of War, notwithstanding his resignation of said 
office; and that the managers and counsel in such argument 
discuss the question whether the issues of fact are material, 
and whether the matters in support of the jurisdiction alleged 
by the House of Representatives in the pleadings subsequent 
to the articles of impeachment can be thus alleged, if the same 
are not averred in said articles. 

Ordered, That the hearing proceed on May 4, 1876, at 
12 o'clock and 30 minutes p, M.; that the opening and close 
of the argument be given to the respondent ; that three coun- 
sel and four managers may be heard in such order as may be 
agreed on between themselves; and that such time be al- 
lowed for argument as the managers and counsel may desire. 

May 4th.—The argument of the points indicated 
in the resolution of April 28th was commenced, and 
continued on the 5th, 6th, and 8th of May. The 
points presented on the part of Mr. Belknap by bis 
counsel, Messrs. Carpenter, Blair, and Black, were: 

1. That articles of impeachment cannot be entertained 
against a private citizen in any case whatever ; 

2. That wherever articles of impeachment are exhibited, 
they must set forth every fact essential to constitute a high 
crime or misdemeanor, and every fact necessary to bring the 
case within the jurisdiction of the court ; and 

8. That the issues of fact arising upon the plea in abate- 
ment are immaterial— 
contending that, by his resignation, he ceased to 
be an officer, and was only a private citizen at the 
time of his impeachment. 

Messrs. Lord, Knox, Jenks, and Hoar, on the part 
of the managers, contended that Belknap, having 
been in office at the time the offenses eharged were | 
committed, and at the time when the investigation 
was in progress, and for a portion of the day when 
the resolution was passed, could not oust the Senate 
of jurisdiction by a resignation of his office when he 
found impeachment imminent. ‘ 

The argument being concluded, it was sd 

Ordered, That, until further notice, the attendance before 
the Senate, sitting for the trial of the impeachment, of the 
managers and the respondent will not be required. 

The questions were held under advisement and 
consideration from May 15th to the 29th inclusive, 
when it was determined to take the vote. — ad 
May 29th.—The President pro tempore ann 
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the proposition before the Senate pending for deter- 
mination, 

Mr. ‘Thurman submitted the following resolutions 
for consideration : 


Resolwed, That, in the opinion of the Senate, William W. 
Belknap, the respondent, is amenable to trial by impeach- 
ment for acts done as Secretary of War, notwithstanding his 
resignation of said office, 

Resolwed, 'Vhat the House of Representatives and the re- 
spondent be notified, that on the — day of ——, at 12 o'clock 
meridian, the Senate will deliver its judgment in open Senate 
on the question of jurisdiction raised by the pleadings, at 
which time the managers on the part of the House and the 
respondent are notified to attend, 

Resolved, That at the time specified in the foregoing reso- 
lution the President of the Senate shall pronounce the judg- 
ment of the Senate as follows: “It is ordered by the Senate 
sitting for the trial of the articles of impeachment preferred 
by the House of Representatives against William W, Belknap, 
late Secretary of War, that the demurrer of said William W, 
Belknap to the replication of the House of Representatives to 
tho plea to the jurisdiction tiled by said Belknap be, and the 
same hereby is, overruled ; and going back to the first defect, 
and it being the opinion of the Senate that said plea is insuffi- 
cient in law, and that said articles of impeachment are sufli- 
cient in law, it is therefore further ordered and adjudged that 
said plea be, and the same hereby is, overruled and held for 
naught, and said William W, Belknap is ordered to plead or 
answer to the merits within —— days;” which judgment 
thus pronounced shall be entered upon the journal of the Sen- 
ate sitting as aforesaid, 


Mr. Conkling moved to amend the first resolution 
by inserting at the end thereof, ‘ before he was im- 
peached.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. Conkling having demanded a division of the 
question embraced in the resolutions of Mr, Thurman, 
and a separate vote thereon, 

On the question to agree to the first resolution as 
amended, 

Mr. Paddock further moved to amend the said res- 
olution by striking out all after the word “ resolved,” 
and, in lieu thereof, inserting : 


That William W. Belknap, late Secretary of War, having 
coased to be a civil officer of the United States by reason of 
his resignation before proceedings in impeachment were com- 
menced against him by the House of Representatives, the 
Senate cannot take jurisdiction in this case, 


Mr. Edmunds called for the yeas and nays, and 
they were ordered; and, being taken, resulted— 
yeas 29, nays 87. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The question recurring on the first resolution of 
Mr, Thurman as amended, 

On the question to agree thereto as follows: 


Resolwed, That, in the opinion of the Senate, William W. 
Belknap, the respondent, is amenable to trial by impeachment 
for acts done as Secretary of War, notwithstanding his resig- 
nation of said office before he was impeached— 


Mr, Thurman called for the yeas and nays, and 
they were ordered; and, being taken, resulted— 
yeas 87, nays 29, as follows: 


‘Ynas—Messrs. Bayard, Bogy, Burnside, Cameron of Penn- 
sylvania, Caperton, Cockrell, Cooper, Davis, Dawes, Dennis, 
dmunds, Goldthwaite, Gordon, Hamilton, Hitchcock, Kel- 
ley, Kernan, Key, Mereery, McDonald, Maxey, Mitchell, 
Morrill of Vermont, Norwood, Randolph, Ransom, Robert- 
son, Sargent, Saulsbury, Sherman, Stevenson, Thurman, Wad- 
leigh, Wallace, Whyte, Withers, and Wright—87. 
AYs—Messrs, Allison, Booth, Boutwell, Bruce, Cameron 
of Wisconsin, Christianey, Clayton, Conkling, Cragin, Dorsey, 
Maton, Perry, Frelinghuysen, Hamlin, Harvey, Howe, Ingalls 
‘ones of Florida, Jones of Nevada, Logan, MeMillan, Morrill 
of Maine, Morton, Oflesby, Paddock, Patterson, Spencer, 
‘West, and Windom —29, . 
Nor Vorma—Messrs. Aleorn, Anthony, Barnum, Conover, 
hnston, Merrimon, and Sharon—T. ‘ 
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The question recurring on the resolution as ame1 
ed, as follows: 

Resolved, That the House of Representatives and the 
spondent be notified that on Thursday, the 1st day of Ju 
1576, at 1 o'clock Pp, M., the Senate will deliver its judgment 
open Senate, on the question of jurisdiction raised by 
pleadings, at which time the managers on the part of 
House and the respondent are notified to attend— 


On the question to agree thereto, 

Mr. Thurman called for the yeas and nays, ¢ 
they were ordered; and, being taken, resulte 
yeas 45, nays 4. 

So the second resolution, as amended, was agré 
to. 

The question recurring on the third resolution, 

The said resolution having been amended on | 
motion of Mr, Bayard and on the motion of I 
Thurman to read as follows: 

Resolved, That at the time specified in the foregoing ri 
lution the President of the Senate shall pronounce the ju 
ment of the Senate as follows: “It is ordered by the Ser 
sitting for the trial of the articles of impeachment prefer 
by the House of Representatives against William W. ] 
knap, late Secretary of War, that the demurrer of said \ 
liam W. Belknap to the replication of the House of Rey 
sentatives to the plea to the jurisdiction filed by said Belk 
be, and the same hereby is, overruled; and, it being 
opinion of the Senate that said plea is insufficient in law, 
that said articles of impeachment are sufficient in law, i 
therefore further ordered and adjudged that said plea be, 
the same hereby is, overruled and held for naught ;” wl 
judgment thus pronounced shall be entered upon the jow 
of the Senate sitting as aforesaid— 


On the question to agree thereto, Mr, Thurn 
called for the yeas and nays, and they were order 
and, being taken, resulted—yeas 35, nays 22. 

Mr. Whyte submitted an order, which was ec 
sidered by unanimous consent; and the same hav 
been amended on the motion of Mr, Edmunds 
was agreed to, as follows: 

Ordered, That each Senator be permitted to file his opi 
in writing upon the question of jurisdiction in this case o1 
before the Ist day of July, 1876, to be printed with the | 
ccedings in the order in which the same shall be delive 
and the opinions pronounced in the Senate shall be printe 
the order in which they were so pronounced, 


June 1st.—The President ay tempore; “The § 
ate is now ready to proceed with the trial. On 
uestion of jurisdiction raised by the pleadings 
this trial, itis ordered by the Senate sitting for 
trial of the articles of hdd ae LS by. 
Ilouse of Representatives against William W, I 
knap, late Secretary of War, that the demurrer 
said William W. Belknap to the replication of 
House of Representatives to the plea to the ju 
diction filed by said Belknap be, and the same h« 
hy is, overruled; and, it being the opinion of 
Senate that said plea is insuflicient in law and t 
said articles of impeachment are sufficient in law 
is therefore further ordered and adjudged that s 
lea be, and the same hereby is, overruled and b 
or naught.” 
June bth.—Tt was a8 Coil ie 
Ordered, That William W. Belknap have leave to ans 
the articles of impeachment within ten days from this d 
and that in default of an answer to the merits within ten ¢ 
by respondent to the articles of impeachment, the trial s 
proceed as upon a plea of not guilty, 


It was further feet . ~ 
Ordered, That on the 6th of July, 1876, at 1 o'clock p, 
the Senate, sitting as a court of impeachment, will procee 
hear the evidence on the merits of the trial in this Serr 
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t having voted against him, and that he could not 
again put hie trial, 
June 19th. —lt was 


Irdered, That the paper presented by the defendant on the 
h instant be filed in this cause; and the defendant having 
‘ad to answer to the merits within ten days allowed by the 
ler of the Senate of the 6th instant, the trial shall proceed 
the 6th of July next as upon a plea of not guilty: Pro- 
led, That the impeachment can only proceed while Con- 
38 is in session, 

Irdered, That the Secretary issue subpenas that may be 
jlied for by the respondent for such witnesses to be sum= 
ned, at the expense of the United States, as shall be al- 
ved by a committee, to consist of Senators Frelinghuysen, 
urman, and Christianey ; and that subpoenas for all other 
pnesses for the respondent shall contain the statement that 
' witnesses therein named are to attend upon the tender 
behalf of the respondent of their lawful fees, 


July 6th.—The case was opened on the part of the 
magers by Mr. Lynde, who, in closing, and in an- 
er to a question, stated that the managers relied 
on and referred to section 1781 of the Revised 
ujubes, and also to section 6501, to sustain the 
ettes oath 

he examination of witnesses to support the alle- 
tions of the articles of impeachment was then 
oceeded with, and witnesses were produced and 
orn on both sides and examined, the trial occupy- 
x until July 20th. 
Argument on the part of Mr. Belknap was com- 
mood on that day by Mr, Blair, who stated the 
positions of therdefense, as follows: 


Che questions are : 

. Whether the order dismissing the impeachment on the 
und that more than one-third of the Senate have voted 
unst the jurisdiction shall bo granted ; 

. Whether the question of jurisdiction be not involved in 
» plea of “not guilty ” ordered by the majority of the Sen- 
to be entered for the respondent ; 

}; Whether the facts alleged in the articles are proved; 


|. Whether the evidence established any improper conduct 
the part of the respondent, 


Mr. Manager Lynde followed, claiming that the 
peachment should be sustained. 
Fuuly 24¢h,—Argument continued by Mr. Manager 
pham, Mr. Manager Jenks, and Mr. Black. 

uly 26th, 26th,—-Argument continued by Mr. Car- 
nter for the defense, who claimed, on the evi- 
noo— 


. The respondent stands before you under oxamination 
almost seven years’ administration of a great executive 
vartment of this Government, to which he was appointed 
Na ability, and his gallant service for the Union in the 


. We haye shown that he possessed a spotless character 
m boyhood to 1869, when he was appointed Secretary of 
w; and that his administration of the War Department 
; been characterized by energy, ability, and integrity, 
ver quostioned save in the singh transaction now under 
unination, ’ 

. And in regard to this transaction we have ne 
ry circumstance relied upon as evidence of guilt, dis- 
led every suspicion surrounding it, and we point you, in 
‘fect. confidence, to all the direct testimony in the case, 
ich conclusively and emphatically acquits the respondent — 


d on the law that the Senate had not jurisdiction. 


July 81st.—It was 


vdered, That on Tuesday next, the Ist day of August, at 
o'clock meridian, the Senate shall proceed to vote, with- 
, debate, on the several articles of impeachment, The 
Moor Shall direct the Secretary to read the several 
cossively, and after the reading of each article the 
officer shall put the question following, namely: 
tor ———, how say poor Is the respondent, Wil- 
guilty, or not guilty, of a high crime”—or 
as the charge may be—“as charged in 
erettpon such Senator shall rise in his 
uilty,” or “not guilty,” with his reasons, 

in the order already adopted. 
shall be permitted to file, within two days 
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after the vote shall haye been so taken, his written opinion, to 
be printed with the proceedings. 


August 1st.—In accordance with such order, the 
Senate proceeded to vote on the articles, with the 
following result; 

On the first article: 

Guiuvy—Messrs. Bayard, Booth, Cameron of Pennsylvania, 
Cockrell, Cooper, Davis, Dawes, Dennis, Edmunds, Gordon, 
Hamilton, Harvey, Hitchcock, Kelly, Kernan, Key, MeCreery, 
McDonald, Merrimon, Mitchell, Morrill, Norwood, Oglesby, 
Randolph, Ransom, Robertson, Sargent, Saulsbury, Sherman, 
cab ga! Thurman, Wadleigh, Wallace, Whyte, and With- 
ers—85. 

Nov Guirty—Messrs,. Allison, Anthony, Boutwell, Bruce, 
Cameron of Wisconsin, Christiancy, Conkling, Conoyer, Cra- 
gin, Dorsey, Eaton, Ferry, Frelinghuysen, Hamlin, Howe, 
Ingalls, Jones of Nevada, Logan, McMillan, Paddock, Pat- 
terson, Spencer, West, Windom, and Wright—25, 

Most of the Senators voting “not guilty” stating 
that they did so on the question of jurisdiction. 

On the second article: “ Guilty,’’ 36, the same Sena- 
tors who had thus voted on the first article, with 
Senator Maxey, who did not then vote. ‘ Not 
guilty,’? 25. 

On the third article, same vote: ‘ Guilty,” 36. 
“Not guilty,’ 25. : 

On the fourth article, same vote: ‘ Guilty,” 86. 
“Not guilty,’? 25. 

On the filth article: “ Guilty,’’ 87, same vote, with 
Senator Morton, who had been prevented by an ac- 
cident from being present at the other votes, ‘* Not 
guilty,’? 25, 

The President pro tempore: ‘ On this article, 37 
Senators vote ‘guilty, and 25 Senators vote ‘not 
guilty. Two-thirds of the Senators present not 
sustaining the fifth article, the respondent is acquit- 
ted on this article, This concludes the action of the 
Senate on all the articles of the impeachment. The 
Chair will call the Senate’s -attention to Rule 22, 
which provides : 

And if the impeachment shall not upon any of the articles 
presented be sustained by the votes of two-thirds of the 
members present, a judgment of acquittal shall be entered, 


‘*Tf there be no objection to complying therewith, 
the Seeretary will be directed to enter a judgment 
of acquittal. Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none, and it will be so entered.” 


PUGH, Grorer Extis, died at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, July 19, 1876. He was born in that city, 
November 28, 1822. He graduated at the Mi- 
ami University in 1840, began the practice of 
law, but when the Mexican War broke out he 
became captain in the Fourth Ohio Volunteers. 

In 1848-49 he was a representative in the 
Ohio Legislature ; was elected City Solicitor of 
Cincinnati in 1850, and Attorney-General of 
Ohio in 1851. In 1854 he defeated Salmon P. 
Chase in the contest for the latter’s seat in the 
United States Senate. He sat during the six 
years beginning March 4, 1855, serying on the 
Committees on Public Lands and the Judiciary, 
and was defeated by Governor Chase for the en- | 
suing term. In 1860 Mr. Pugh was ehairman of _ 
the Ohio delegation to the National Democrat- _ 
ic Convention held in Charleston. During the — 
war he defended Mr. Vallandigham. In 18 
he was an unsuccessful candidate for Lieut 
ant-Governor of Ohio. In 1864 he was defea 
as a candidate for Congress by Benjamin Eg 
gleston. In 1873 he was chosen to the State — 
Constitutional Convention, from which 

terward withdrew. at 
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RAILROAD LAND-GRANTS. By the Southern Minnesota.......--..-..-+0e sees eneees 4, 
5 tia 5 Hastings! do Dakotas: 2 i:c0isieidie voles aie siers salsiplen eat 
courtesy of the Commissioner of the Land- Leavenworth, Lawrence & Galyeston............++ 
Office, Hon. J. A. Williamson, the following Miesourl, Kansas & Texas Does sages te one. eee Bb 
Sa dinate C att 3, . Josep ON VED Clty, sew Nein vue. eee eae 
statement an fur nished of all the lands cer tified Nissoutl River, Fort Scott & Gulf. .....sscseceeens 8, 
to different railroads in the year ending Jume Union Pacific. )...........cceesec cess ceseerensees 219, 
80, 1876: ‘fn rape es alld SOIL eR cid ta tvie ala wratere whee ota ri 
5 em. Centrali Pachiio? siti ap victeintan oon apt sloryalelace Als 6 onenie 
Alabama & Chattanooga... S188 | Burlington d Misgucleiven i iaeeia naan 
South & North Alabama, 8,107 “‘Stoux' City &Pacttiolw savas sev tvaesreuswene ye 
Memphis & Little Rock,... 7,89T Oregon Branch (Central Pacific) .............06005 1, 
Little Rock & Fort Smith . CL2T Oregon di Oallformta..cssssees cess saves 6> veh sirens 14, 
Cairo & Fulton...........65 64,017. Atlantic ds Pacifie aiteaeeanineee oe teie cee meee 
Burlington & Missouri River .. 280 ‘Somthernl Pactfions stes astete sda craciamiaienseancieer namie 285, 
Cedar Rapids & Missouri River 406 a We dacs a sinh Sete eaetctal letaratale erate aieaersiats 41, 
Dubuque & Sioux City.......... 1,069 ae 
Grand Rapids & Indiana........ ae 2,002 
Chicago & Northwestern.........++ssseeeeeeseeee 2,251 Total ans sosheina tein ne dNne Rana an eaSaai Me 
Wieconsn Haload Fanning Morstge Lend Co- (49 The following summary shows the total ln 
Ot; Paul G7 PaciAGi terse odsveveres Nove tee thes aes 19,616 grants made by the United States Governme 
Bt. Paul & Sioux Gly LILI 9988 for railroads and wagon-roads up to June | 
, Lake Superior & Mississippi............2.seeeee0s 82,855 1876: 
RECAPITULATION, 
. Estimated Quahtity if 
STATES. piel rhe which Companies wares aa 
will receive, 
Illinois..... 2,595,058 .00 2,595,018 00 2,595,053 .0 
Mississippi . 93062;240.00 1/137,130.00 935,158. 1 
Alabama... 8,579,120.00 2,708,185 .00 8,882,809 1 
Florida... 23360,114.00 1,760,467.00 1:760,468.3 
Louisiana; 1,578,720.00 660,411.70 1,072,405.4 
‘Arkansas. 4°878,149.14 2,758,171 00 2'368,494.1 
Missouri. , 2,985,160 .21 1,949,175 .00 1,824,258 .8 
Towa... 6,795,527 .31 4215,327.76 8,855,129 .2 
Michigan . 4.712/480.29 $'843°195. 75 3,218.19. 
Wisconsin.. 4,808,486.07 ° 8,558,452 .69 2,625,489 .2 
Minnesota... 9,992,041 ..95 1'876,638..95 6,487,582..9 
RATISASS 5 5.5m as,< aferp a) olniste nls) aps’ e hie ausse trade eibas bie Bioneers: Siilate 9,370,000.00 4,947,000 00 4,176,156 .$ 
. 55,717,041 97 87,504,087.85 83,700,629 .7 
Corporations—Pacific Railroads........+...ssccecsecececececeeees 159,486,766.00 | 150,281,766.00 8,359,490 .7 
215,208,807.97 | 197,785,858.85 | 42,060,120.4 
Wagon-roads— Wisconsin 802,930.86 802,980.86 802,930 .8 
MCh GAN te Shuisate prvraia rch alate. toPtam tute Greate attaes 221,018 .27 221,013.00 221,018 .3 
Orewone yaoi seater ce eo Penta ore ce ets janes 1,888,600 .00 1,863,600 .00 683,169 .7 
217,616,851.60 | 190,178,897.21 | 43,267,288.9 
Deduct for lands reverted and lapsed, and for lands declared for- 
= felted: by Conptessachie ce heseessee cee cote ene error tenia 6,859,544.55 _4,569,120.44 4,007,590.7 
Matalin. £4 cat ivasal toe hats deste torte eee 210,756,807.05 | 188,604,276.77 | 39,259,648.1 


RANDALL, Samuet J., was born in Phila- 
delphia, October 10, 1828. Much of his life 
has been spent in mercantile pursuits, and he 
has served one term in the Pennsylvania Sen- 
ate. At the beginning of the civil war he en- 
listed as a private soldier, and served under 
- Oolonel George H. Thomas. In 1862 he was 
elected to Congress, where he has continued 
successive reélections, serving on many im- 
‘tant committees, and becoming chairman 
he Committee on Appropriations. In Dé- 
o 1876, he was elected by the Demo- 
| Wp 
position fo ch 
essful ca ate at 


aker of the House of Representatives 


e had been an unsuc- fF 
ginning of the Forty- fr 


* 


1804; died in Boston, Mass., in March, 18 
He graduated at Dartmouth College in 18 
studied law, and practised at Derby, and aft 


ward at Windsor, Vt. From 1885 to 1860 


was a Judge of the Supreme Court, bei 
Chief-Justice from 1852; and from 1858 
1862 he was Professor of Medical Jurisp: 
dence in Dartmouth College. FY In 1861 he 
moved to Boston, where he continued to res’ 
till his death. From January, 1867, he vy 
for two years Special Counsel of the Unit 


States in Eur eaving charge of m ny 


e 
ed the degree of 
go in 1848, and fro 
He was the author 
(1st: fon 


or tant nits 
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The Law of Oarriers and Bailments” (1869) ; 
Leading American Railway Cases” (2 vols., 
870); and, with W. A. Herrick, “A Treatise 
n Civil Pleading and Practice” (1868). From 
$62 till his death he was one of the editors of 
10 American Law Register, published in Phil- 
delphia. He edited Story ‘On Equity Plead- 
gs” and ‘Conflict of Laws,” and Greenleaf 
On Evidence,” and was a frequent contribu- 
or to periodicals. 

REFORMED CHURCHES. I. Rerormep 
muRoH IN AmrrioA.—The following is a sum- 
ary of the statistics of the Reformed Church 
1e\merica, as they were reported to the Gen- 


ral Synod in 1876: 
CLASSES OF Churches, | Ministers, Commu- 
nicants, 
LOIS eee V7 19 Q,85T 
POU RACER ae Cs wins us cvace ce 18 8 T738 
BERGHE weitere thineiteas iccsecoas 16 we 1,836 
argon (South), .....ccesecneees 12 14 1,684 
UVM EMM Gisiel ssicieiccoccvesnves 12 8 1,238 
PALL TOUTE TUT els peice wi coe anon ts) 8 1,961 
CNOVGsnimmaleivdls voce ve csevceences 18 17 2,048 
POCHE esdebiccasesocccesececy 10 9 1,441 
DUAL OCU EREMN AAs sn 2.c0es.sinn0.6 1T 15 2,400 
RGROS cated Ns <4 cis Sues sev eee 10 18 1,921 
NOM eGR cies Cleese ccencres 22 28 2,066 
AIMLOTNE ES Go. Secvce ee sees os 13 13 2,147 
ong Island Bouth> Diora VNra eis we 19 2 8,128 
ong Island (South)............ 17 26 8,600 
9 y 59T 
10 14 1,814 
22 19 2,828 
18 19 2,490 
10 18 2387 
25 BL 6,254 
26 22 8,995 
21 20 2,719 
12 18 1,778 
14 16 2,682 
It 15 2,254 
Ay 21 8,659 
13 1 2,198 
14 15 1,608 
12 15 2,346 
13 12 940 
18 16 2,553 
14 1T 1014 
21 18 2,001 
TOT emmesiebisuandtied pen dices 506 546 74,600 


Total number of families in the Church, 42,- 
38; number of baptisms of infants during the 
ear, 4,230; number of baptisms of adults, 
954; number of catechumens, 28,027; num- 
er of Sunday-schools, 574; number of schol- 
rs in the same, 73,247; amount of contribu- 
ions for religious and benevolent purposes, 
210,035.88; of contributions for congrega- 
onal purposes, $872,804.28. 

.The following are the statistics of the do- 
1estic missions, as given in the report of the 
oard having that interest in charge: Number 
f churches and missions aided, 95; of mis- 
ionaries employed, 83; of families, 4,873; of 

-members, 6,673; amount of contribu- 
the missions to the Board of Domes- 
ms, $983; amount of contributions 
to other benevolent objects, 


wing is ‘a general summary of the 
Beha ieee 5 
. ee ite 


¥ _ 
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STATISTICS, China, India, Japan. Total. 
Rtatlons icaedde terse 1 8 2 ll 
Out-stations........... 14 A * 58 
Missionaries .......... é ig 6 16 
Assistant missionaries, 4 8 7 Ww 
Native ministers,..... 8 2 wey 5 
Oatechists, or preachers} 10 19 6 85 
Assistant catechists...} .,, : t's 8 
Bible-readers ......... set 20 ett 20 
Schoolmasters,........ 6 16 ris 22 
Schoolmistresses,...... De 15 Stk 15 
Colporteurs........... hc iL one tL 
Qhurches.. .sccecsscees 4 18 1 26 
Communicants,....... 587 780 125 1,442 
Academies: ........... ats 2 1 8 
K scholarsin.| ... 94 28 122 
Day-schools........... 4 40 8 4T 
‘scholars in| 101 1,228 80 1,859 
Theological students... 7 Ah 12 19 
Dispensaries,with beds.| .,, 1 de: 1 
Number of patients 
treated—no report.. 


The General Synod of the Reformed Church 
in America met in Kingston, N. Y., June 7th. 
The Rey. John McClellan Holmes, D. D., was 
elected president. The committee who had 
been appointed to confer with a committee of 
the Northern General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church reported that they had held a 
joint meeting with the committee of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, April 18, 1876. The committee 
of the Assembly presented a paper embodying 
the following points: The committees were 
originally appointed to confer regarding the 
desirableness and practicability of the union 
of the two Churches. The General Synod 
of the Reformed Ohurch had in 1874 dis- 
continued the Oommittee on Union, and 
substituted for it one to confer with the 
General Assembly’s committee in regard to co- 
operation—a matter which had not been com- 
mitted to it by the General Assembly. The 
terms of correspondence already existing be- 
tween the two bodies provided for the most 
friendly relations, which the Assembly's com- 
mittee trusted would always be continued ; 
and the main objects proposed to be accom- 
plished by this scheme of codperation could 
easily be attained without it. The Assembly's 
committee had, therefore, resolved to inform 
the committee of the Reformed Chureh that, in 
their judgment, the plan proposed by them is 
inexpedient, and to ask of their Assembly to be 
discharged from the further consideration of 
the subject. The synod’s committee further 
reported that they also deemed it inexpedient 
to pursue the subject of codperation; and, with 
the earnest hope that the fraternal relations of 
the two Churches would ever be most pleasant, 
and fruitful of good results, asked to be dis-— 
charged. They were discharged.—It was re- 
solved to raise, during the year, $2,500 in aid: 
of the Assembly's school at Tuscaloosa, Al 
and of the work of evangelization undertal 
by the Rey, H. B. Blake in North Caroli 
Delegates were appointed to attend the meeting 
of the Council of, the Presbyterian Alliance, 


* Four or five places have been supplied with x a 
preachers, ‘ eres 2h 
+ Almost the entire body of native helpers. i 


® 
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to be held in Edinburgh, July 4,1877. A com- 
mittee was appointed to prepare a critical 
edition of the ‘“‘ Heidelberg Catechism” in its 
English version, to be reported to the next 
synod. It was resolved to make, during the 
year, special efforts for the Board of Domestic 
Missions and the Church-Building Fund, and 
to raise the sum of $50,000 as an offering of 
thanksgiving. The Synod resolved that the 
experience of the Board of Foreign Missions 
in the conduct of the Indian agency placed 
under its control had proved the wisdom of 

R the present civil management, and earnestly 
deprecated any change init. The library com- 
mittee of the Gardner A. Sage Library called 
attention to a manuscript copy of the corre- 
spondence with the Classis of Amsterdam, ex- 
tending from 1639 to 1771, and several printed 
pamphlets respecting the so-called Coetus con- 
troversy, and were authorized to have them 
translated into English. 

A case involving important questions re- 
garding the title to church property was de- 
cided in the Court of Common Pleas of Phila- 
delphia, October 28th, in the suit of Jones, et 
ai., representing the interests of the Reformed 
Church in America, against Wadsworth, et 
al., representing the Immanuel Presbyterian 
Church in Philadelphia. A majority of the 
congregation of the Third Reformed Church 
in Philadelphia had withdrawn from connec- 
tion with the Classis of the Reformed Church 
to which they belonged, and with their pastor, 
the Rey. Charles Wadsworth, D. D., had united 
with the Presbyterian Church, as the Imman- 
uel Presbyterian Church, and had attempted 
to take their church property with them. 
Suit was brought by a minority of the church 
to recover the property for the Reformed 

F Church. The case was referred to Mr. Victor 
Guillon as referee, who in April gave a decis- 
ion to the effect that the plaintiffs, and such of 
the congregation as were associated with them, 
were members of the Reformed Church in 
America, and were entitled, as such, to hold the 
property; that the property was to be held in 
trust by the corporation, and for members of 
that Church who shall adhere to and maintain 
the mode of faith and Church discipline of the 
Reformed Churchin America; and that the Rev. 

_ Dr. Wadsworth, on joining the Presbyterian 
Church, ceased to be pastor of the Reformed 
Church, and was enjoined from exercising his 
pastoral office in that Church ; that the connec- 

___ tion subsisting between the Third Reformed 

ai Church and the Reformed Church in America 
had never been lawfully dissolved, and that the 

_ alleged union of said church with the Presby- 

terian Church was null and void. This decision 
was confirmed in its terms by Judge Allison, 
of the Common Pleas Court, in October; the 
defendants were declared to have ceased to be 
members and officers of the Third Reformed 

_ Church, and were required to surrender and 

r to Daniel S. Jones, the only remaining 

tee of the Third Reformed Church, the 
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property of that corporation, to be held by 
“in trust for such members of the congreg: 
tion as shall adhere to and maintain the moc 
of faith and discipline of the Reformed Churc 
in North America.” This decision was base 
on the following rule of equity: 

Whenever a church or religious society has bec 
duly constituted as in connection with, or in subo 
dination to, some ecclesiastical organization or form: 
church government, and, as a church so connected | 
subordinated, has acquired property by subscrij 
tions, donations, or otherwise, it cannot break ¢ 
this connection and unite with some other religion 
organization, or become independent, save at the e 
pense of impairing its title to the property so a 
quired. 

IJ. Rerormep CuurcH IN THE UNITE 
Srates.—The following is a summary of tl 
statistics of the Reformed Church in the Unite 
States, as they are given in the Almanac fi 
the Reformed Church in the United States f 
1877, published by the Reformed Church Pul 
lication Board, Philadelphia : 


SYNODS. Classes.) Ministers. Caress, Membe 

United States............ 8 179. 425 64,37 
ISRO) cokes ayo tipre her atelarefelep ie 12 151 838 28,45 
Northwest .. 9 124 187 14,63 
Pittsburg.... 5 55 124 9,51 
Potomac .... ig 6 106 247 25,36 
Eastern German......... 5 82 31 711 
Motal® ciate cae wees 45 647 1,852 | 144,45 


Total number of members unconfirmed, 8§ 
980; of baptisms, 13,258; of confirmation 
9,186; of individuals taking the communic 
during the year, 116,599; of Sunday-school 
1,178; of scholars in the same, 76,010; of st 
dents for the ministry, 144; amount of benev: 
lent contributions, $77,094. : 

The Almanac published at Cincinnati giv: 
totals which differ but little from the above, ; 
follows: Number of ministers, 650; of congr 
gations, 1,847; of members, 143,609; of men 
bers unconfirmed, 88,256; of baptisms, 13,495 
of confirmations, 8,845; of individuals recet 
ing the communion during the year, 116,48% 
of Sunday-schools, 1,206; of scholars in ‘tl 
same, 76,570; of students for the ministr 
158; amount of contributions for benevole 
purposes, $65,335; of contributions for co 
gregational purposes, $364,544. 

The theological institutions of this Chur 
are: Theological Seminary at Tiffin, Ohio, cha 
tered in 1831, J. H. Good, D.D., presiden 
Mission House, Howard’s Grove, Wis., J. Bo 
sard, D. D.; Theological Department.of Ursim 
College, Freeland, Montgomery County, Ps 
J. H. A. Bomberger, D. D., Collegeville, Pa 
Eastern Theological Seminary, Lancaster, Ps 
E. V. Gerhart, D. D.; Theological Departme: 
of Mercersburg College, E. E. Higbee, D. I 
Mercersburg, Pa. The colleges are: Heide 
berg College, Tiffin, Ohio, George W. Willar 
D. D., president; Ursinus College, Freelan 
Montgomery County, Pa., J. H. A. Bomberge 
D - D., Collegeville, Pa. ; Franklin and Marsh: 
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lollege, Lancaster, Pa., Prof. W. M. Nevin, 
\. M., acting president ; Mercersburg College, 
fercersburg, Pa., E. E. Higbee, D. D., presi- 
ent; Catawba UOollege, Newtown, N. C., Rev. 
. O. Clapp, A. M.; Palatinate College, Myers- 
own, Pa., G. W. Auginbaugh, D. D.; Calvin 
nstitute, Cleveland, Ohio, H. J. Riitenick, D. 
». The following seminaries are connected 
rith this Church: Clarion Collegiate Institute, 
‘imersburg, Clarion COounty, Pa.; Juniata 
lollegiate Institute, Martinsburg, Blair County, 
a., Rey. 8. R. Breidenbach, A. M.; Greens- 
urg Female Collegiate Institute, Greensburg, 
a., Rev. Lucien Cort, A. M.; Blairstown 
cademy, Blairstown, Iowa, Rev. David P. 
e Ferne, A. B.; Allentown Female College, 
Jientown, Pa., Rev. W. R. Hofford, A. M.; 
t. John’s Select School, Knoxville, Md., G. L. 
taley, D. D.; Female Seminary, Mercersburg. 
a., Rev: J. Hassler, A. M. 
The following are the missionary (home 
1issions), educational, and benevolent societies 
f this Church: Ohio Board of Missions, Tiffin, 
hio; Board of Missions of the Northwest, 
ralion, Ohio; Board of Missions of Ursinus 
nion, Lebanon, Pa.; Eastern Board of Mis- 
ions, Harrisburg, Pa.; Board of Education of 
26 Ohio Synod, Tiffin, Ohio; Board of Edu- 
ation of Ursinus Union, Lebanon, Pa.; Board 
f Education of the Eastern Synods, Philadel- 


hia, Pa.; Bethany Orphan’s Home, Womels- ° 


orf, Berks County, Pa.; St. Paul’s Orphan’s 
[ome, Butler, Pa.; Society for the Relief of 
linisters and their Widows, Lancaster, Pa.; 
joard of Church Erection of the Synod of 
hio, Xenia, Ohio; Board of Church Erection 
f the Synod of the Northwest, Indianapolis, 
od. The treasurer’s office of the Board of 
oreign Missions is at Pittsburg, Pa. The list 
f periodicals comprises eleven English and 
aree German publications, of which three are 
eekly, three semi-monthly, six monthly, and 
wo quarterly. 

It is only within a few years that steps have 
een taken looking to the organization of 
ongregations of this Church in the Southern 
tates, A congregation has been formed un- 
er the direction of the Indiana Classis at Win- 
hester, Franklin County, Tenn., and a second 
1 the Cumberland Mountains, about forty 
tiles from the former. Mr. J. P. Roth, M.D., 
f Tennessee, has been studying for the minis- 
ry in Oincinnati, Ohio, with a view of engag- 
ig in the Southern work. Organizations of 
hurches are contemplated at Knoxville, Chat- 
mnooga, and Nashville, Tenn., and Atlanta, Ga. 
Tif. Rerormen Cuvuron in Franoz.—The 
ynod of 1872 and 1873 of the Reformed Church 
f France, as has already been recorded in the 
NNUAL Oyotopap1A, adopted a confession of 
1ith affirming the doctrines which are ordi- 
arily described as Orthodox, with the requisi- 
ion that all new ministers should subscribe to 
; as a condition to their being recognized by 
Ohurch. It also prescribed a declaration 
lich members of the congregations should 
| 
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give adhesion before they could vote. The 
Liberal or Unitarian party of the Church op- 
posed this action, and refused to submit to the 
rules made by the synod. In the consistories 
and synods where they had majorities, the 
elections were held without regarding the con- 
ditions which had been imposed. These con- 
ditions having been recognized by the state 
as legal and valid, the elections so held were 
declared void and annulled by the Minister of 
Worship, and new elections were ordered. The 
Liberal party, in 1875, appealed to the Council 
of State against this order of the minister. 
Pending the appeal, the minister directed the 
new elections which he had ordered to be 
postponed till the case should be decided. A 
division of the Church was threatened in case 
the action of the synod was sustained by the 
Council of State. The Orthodox party pro- 
fessed a willingness to submit to a division, to 
allow the Liberals to be recognized by the 
state, and to yield to them a proportion of 
ecclesiastical property and support, if no other 
solution of the difficulty could be reached ; but 
the Minister of Worship suggested that, if the 
Liberals withdrew, he would be unable to sub- 
sidize a new church, and would be obliged to 
recognize the Orthodox branch only as the 
legitimate Reformed Church. In April, 1876, 
the permanent commission of the synod waited 
upon M. Dufaure, Minister of Worship, with 
reference to the convocation of a new meeting 
of the synod, to consider the difficulties of the 
situation, and find a way out of them, if possi- 
ble. On the 18th of April, a delegated body 
of the Liberal party, styled the Commission of 
Pacification of the Liberal Party, met at Paris, 
and invited the Liberals to negotiations with a . 
view to secure a compromise of the questions 
in dispute. A conference was held and an 
agreement was reached, by which the Commis- 
sion of Pacification engaged for the Liberal 
party that it would accept the Presbyterian 
synodal organization; that it would recognize 
the Declaration of Faith voted June 20, 1872, 
as the true expression of the general faith of 
the Church; that this declaration should not 
be the object of attacks by pastors in the exer- 
cise of their functions; and that the different 
ecclesiastical bodies should have the right to x 
repress attacks upon it by all the disciplinary 
penalties within their power. The members or 
of the permanent commission of the synod — a 
agreed that, in case the declarations made by 
the Liberal commission were accepted by that 
party, they would propose to the next synod 
that it withdraw from the demand that had 
been made upon the Council of State, to ap- 
prove of the synodal rule requiring that “ every 
candidate for the holy ministry must, before 
receiving consecration, declare that he adheres 
to the faith of the Church as declared by the 
General Synod,” and would recommend to the 
synod to substitute for this rule the condition 
that “the act of consecration shall decl 
that the Declaration of Faith was read to tl 
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candidate for the holy ministry before his con- 
secration.” The obligation of this agreement 
was held subject to the ratification of the 
bodies which the two commissions represented. 
Pending the convocation of electors to choose 
a new synod, it was agreed that the appeal of 
the Liberals to the Council of State should be 
held in abeyance; that the matter of the ap- 
peal, as well as the agreement of accord, should 
be held subject to the ratification of a new 
assembly of Liberals to be called at Nimes; 
and that all concessions so far made on both 
sides should be considered as made solely 
with a view to pacification. This agreement 
met with no favor from the Orthodox party. 
One of the members of the permanent com- 
mission refused to sign it, and published a letter 
against it. Several consistories, presbyterial 
councils, and pastoral conferences, adopted res- 
olutions protesting against it, as in effect sur- 
rendering all that was essential in the Confes- 
sion of Faith, and in the safeguards which the 
synod had erected to secure its integrity. A 
meeting of delegates of the Liberal party, to 
consider the agreement, was held at Nimes, 
July 12th and 13th. It adopted an elaborate 
and skillfully-drawn paper, defining the con- 
struction which would be put upon the terms 
of the agreement of accord by the Liberal 
party. The members of the permanent com- 


mission replied to this paper, July 25th, that * 


they did not interpret the agreement in the 

sense put upon it by the Liberal conference, 

but repelled it, and charged that the construc- 

‘tion given the agreement by the conference 
essentially changed its nature. 

Another conference was held at Rouen, 

November 8th, to attempt to adjust the dif- 

ferences of opinion within the Church and pre- 

vent schism. It was attended by persons of 

both parties, but the Orthodox members con- 

‘ducted the proceedings. It adopted a paper 

protesting against schism, and calling upon the 

friends of peace to work for the union of the 

Church on the common ground of attachment 

‘to its faith and its historical institutions and 

traditions ; expressing the belief that the synod 

alone can prevent disintegration, and asking 

its immediate convocation; calling upon the 

-consistories and presbyterial councils to accept 

; ‘the religious conditions of the electorate ; 

A ‘declaring attachment to the synodal organiza- 

tion and the self-government of the Church; 

calling upon the synod to authorize the for- 

mula of consecration already in use, or one simi- 

: lar to it; agreeing to ask the withdrawal of 

the demand for confirmation by the state of 

the rule requiring candidates for consecration 


the Declaration of Faith; and affirming that 
the ecclesiastical judicatories already possessed 
“the power to restrain all attacks against the 


general faith of the Church. 


to the ministry to declare their adherence to: 


ister of Justice and Worship, ordered the élec-_ 
tions to be held in all the consistories and 
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presbyterial councils during the second half 
February, 1877, and directed that the par’ 
registers be closed previous to the elections 
the 81st of January. These elections, it w 
further ordered, should be held in accordar 
with the religious conditions of the elector: 
as the General Synod had determined the 
while the responsibility for regulating t 
mode of applying the conditions was left 
the several bodies. This decree was confirm 
December 18th, by M. Martel, successor to 

Dufaure in the office of Minister of Just 
and Worship. 

TY. Rerormep Cuvrcon or Horranp.—T 
synod of this Church in 1875, at the request 
about four hundred pastors, who deemed 1 
form of the Declaration of Faith required 
candidates for confirmation to be too d 
matic, changed it so as to give it a more | 
eral sense. The synod of 1876 revoked t 
action, and again made the old form obligato 
A meeting of the Liberal party was held 
Amsterdam in October, at which it was det 
mined to petition the synod to reconsider 
later action, and restore the form of confess 
adopted in 1876. The Orthodox party in: 
synod is represented to be seeking a separat 
from the Liberal party. 

V. Curistian Rrrormep CuurcH OF 1 
NETHERLANDS. — The Christian Reforn 
Church of the Netherlands was separated fr 
the Reformed Church in 1884, partly for d 
trinal reasons and partly with the object 
giving expression to their desire that the Chw 
should be free from state control. It cons 
of about 350 congregations, and has upward 
800 ordained ministers, about 40,000 comr 
nicants, and about 120,000 adherents. 1 
members of the Church are stated to be, a 
rule, of the middle and humbler classes. 
May, 1875, 70 students were being educa 
for the ministry, under the care of five p 
fessors. A sixth professor was appointed 
the synod which met that year at Bois-le-D 
and an effort was projected to raise the sum 
£7,000, to render the theological school 
Kampen more efficient. 

REFORMED EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 
the meeting of the General Council of the ] 
formed Episcopal Church, held at Ottawa, O1 
in July, reports were presented from thirty-f 
congregations, giving their statistics as folloy 
Number of families, 2,311; of communicar 
3,549; of children in the Sunday-schools, 4,91 
of teachers in the same, 400; amount of c 
tributions by the congregations, $151,131.41 

The General Council of the Reformed Ey 
copal Church met at Ottawa, Ont., July 12 
Bishop Charles Edward Cheney was cho: 
presiding bishop, in place of Bishop Cummi 
deceased. The committee appointed at a p 
vious meeting of the General Council to rep 
on the points of difference between the | 
formed Episcopal Church and the Protest 
Episcopal Church in the United States mi 
the following report: | Hite ade etee 

f : 
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1. These Churches differ essentially as to what con- 
‘itutes the Church of Christ. The Protestant Epis- 
»pal Church of the United States, asrepresented by 
large majority of its ministers and members, holds 
lat in the Church of Christ exists only one form 
r order of church government, a threefold minis- 
y of bishops, priests, and deacons, based on the 
ivine right of the bishops, who are the successors 
f the apostles in their apostolic office, and derive 
ieir authority from them by succession in an un- 
roken chain. On this theory, only such bodies of 
hristians as possess this order and succession—cor- 
pt though they may be in doctrine and in living— 
‘e parts of Christ’s Church. The Reformed Epis- 
ypal Church protests against this theory as unchris- 
an, in that it denies the claims of the Protestant 
rangelical Churches around us. It holds that the 
ue Church consists of all who are joined to Christ 
y a living faith, and which, under varying forms 
organization, is yet one in Christ Jesus. The 
aims of the apostolical succession, as above cited, 
is Church repudiates—holding to episcopacy, not 
of divine right, but simply as a very ancient and 
sirable form of church polity. Hence, while the 
rotestant Episcopal Church, in its corporate ca- 
icity, turns away from the Protestant Churches 
ound us, to seek fellowship with the older, corrupt 
hurches—as, for example, the Russo-Greek Church 
the Reformed Episcopal Church, with an equally 
storie episcopate, and bishops who are only pre- 
ding presbyters, not diocesan prelates, seeks the 
Hlowship of all Protestant evangelical Churches, 
‘changes pulpits with their ministers, and sits 
ywn with them at the Lord’s table. 
2. They differ concerning the nature of the Chris- 
in ministry. In the Protestant Episcopal Church 
e@ presbyter is called a priest, and the Ordinal 
mtains this formula: ‘* Receive the Holy Ghost for 
e office and work of a priest in the Church of God, 
yw committed unto thee by the imposition of our 
inds.” The Reformed Episcopal Church abjures 
is dogma as unscriptural and dangerous, leading 
many superstitions; strikes the word ‘‘ priest,” 
applied to the minister, from its Ordinal and 
rayer-Book, and knows, but one priest, Christ 
SUS. 
3. They differ as to the nature and office of the sac- 
ments. It is claimed, as the teaching of their 
undards, by a large majority of the Protestant Epis- 
pal Church, that the sacraments convey special 
ace, to be derived through no other channels: (a.) 
uptism. The Protestant Episcopal Church, as thus 
presented, holds that the grace of regeneration (a 
generation of some sort) is inseparably connected 
ith baptism, (b.) The Lord’s Supper. Inthe same 
uy, the Protestant Episcopal Church holds that, 
ter the priestly consecration of the elements, Christ 
present as he was not before, and that the recip- 
nt feeds upon him by virtue of the presence thus 
duced or communicated. 
The Reformed Episcopal Church regards the sac- 
ments as institutions divinely appointed, and as 
eans of grace, because they represent truth; but 
pudiates the theory that they convey a grace pecul- 
r to themselves, and which is not common to other 
vinely-appointed means: (a.) Baptism. The Re- 
rmed Episcopal Church knows of but one regen- 
ation—that by the Holy Ghost through the Word 
of which baptism is to be ci Soh oe as the outward 
id visible sign. (6.) The Lord’s Supper. The 
eformed Episcopal Church holds that the Supper 
he Lord is a memorial of redemption by Christ’s 
h through faith we derive grace from him 
Supper, as we do in all other divinely-ap- 
ted means. | : 
4. The Protestant Episcopal Church suffers altars 
I sented in its churches, and tolerates auricular 
nfession and prayers for the dead, with other imi- 
abue of Home. ‘The Reformed Episcopal Church 
its the erection of altars in its churches, or 
% 
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introduction into public worship of anything calcu- 
lated to teach sacerdotalism. 

5. The Protestant Episcopal Church ‘ deposes”’ 
all clergymen leaving its communion, following them 
with an attempted badge of disgrace. The Reformed 


Episcopal Church commends any bishop or presby-: 


ter, who desires to leave it, to another evangelical 
Church, with its prayers and love. 

6. The Protestant Episcopal Church, in receiving 
communicants from Protestant Churches, generally 
enforces a rubric which requires them to be con- 
firmed. The Reformed Episcopal Church invariably 
receives to its membership, by letter or other satis- 
factory evidence, communicants of other Churches, 
pan Rite confirmation, unless desired. 

7. The Protestant Episcopal Church discourages 
the use of extemporaneous prayer in the stated ser- 
vices of the Church, prohibiting it by canon. ‘The 
Reformed Episcopal Church allows and encourages 
the use of extempore prayer with its liturgy, and 
values meetings for social worship, in which the 
laity participate, as promoting the spiritual growth 
of churches. 

This report was returned to the committee, 
with power to carry out the suggestions and 
recommendations contained in it. A series of 
resolutions was adopted expressing gratifica- 
tion that the Reformed Episcopal Church was 
not divided by territorial divisions of nation- 
ality, province, or State, but that its council 
sat and its bishops were chosen irrespective 
of such divisions. The Committee on Doctrine 
and Worship made a report suggesting some 
changes in the service and some additions to 
it. The report was recommended to the next 
Council. Finally, all propositions offered to 
the Council for changes in the Prayer-Book 
were referred to the Committee on Doctrine 
and Worship, to be reported by that committee 
to the Council of 1879, to be acted upon, and 
finally adopted or rejected bythe Council of 
1880. The following resolution was intro- 
duced, and was referred to the Committee on 
Canons and Constitution, to be considered by 
them, and reported upon at the next meeting 
of the Council: 

Resolved, That the Council hereby affirms the 
principle that none but communicants, duly enrolled 
as such, shall be permitted to vote for delegates to 
synod or council, or for the lay officers to be asso- 
ciated with the pastor in the admission, dismission, 
or discipline of church-members. That the Commit- 
tee on Constitution and Canons be hereby directed 
to report, at the next ensuing annual meeting of the 
Council, such amendment as may be necessary in 
order to embody these principles in the canons. 

The sum of $7,687 was offered on a call of 
the parishes on the account of their assessments 
for the general enterprises of the Church. The 


Sustentation Committee reported that they had | 
received $3,000 from a friend, to be used in ~ 


mission-work in the States of South Carolina 
and Georgia. 
ton, had bequeathed $25,000 by will. 

A resolution declaring it desirable that the 
members of the Reformed Episcopal Church 
partake of the Holy Communion in a sitting 


posture was introduced and referred to the _ 


Committee on Doctrine and Worship. 


The Council decided to elect one missionary 


bishop. The Rev. Samuel Fallows, D. D., o 


The late George Curtis, of Bos- 


Ke 
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Chicago, I]., was chosen. Ile was consecrated 
during the time of the session of the Council, 
Bishop Cridge, of Victoria, British Columbia, 
who had been chosen bishop at the preceding 
meeting of the General Council, was also con- 
secrated at the same time. The consecration 
sermon was preached by Bishop Nicholson, 
The act of consecration, or “laying on of 
hands,” was participated in by Bishops Cheney 
and Nicholson, Bishop Oarman of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church of Canada, and minis- 
ters or presbyters of the Methodist, Presbyte- 
rian, and Reformed Episcopal Churches, 

During the meeting of the Council, the Rev. 
Benjamin Johnson and the Rey. P. IF. Stevens, 
evangelists in the South, made statements of 
successful labors and of the progress of the 
churches under their care. 

The Rev. Samuel Fallows, D. D., elected 
Missionary Bishop of the Reformed Episcopal 
Church, was born at Pendleton, near Manches- 
ter, England, December 13, 1833, He moved 
with his parents to the State of Wisconsin in 
1835. .He was graduated at the University of 
Wisconsin in 1859. He was admitted to tho 
ministry of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
1861. During the civil war he served in the na- 
tional army as chaplain, colonel, and brevet 
brigadier-general. In 1870 he was chosen State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction for Wis- 
consin, and was afterward twice reélected to 
that office. He received the degree of D. D, 
from Lawrence University, Wisconsin, in 1878, 
In 1874 he was elected President of the Hlinois 
Wesleyan University, Bloomington, Il]. The 
next year he withdrew from the Methodist 
Episcopal Church to join the Reformed Epis- 
copal Church, and became rector of St. Paul’s 
Reformed Episcopal Church, Chicago, In 1876 
he became editor of The Appeal, a newspaper 
organ of the Reformed Episcopal Church. He 
was for seven years a regent of the University 
of Wisconsin. 

RHETT, Roserr Barnwetz, died in St. 
James Parish, La., September 14, 1876. He 
was born at Beaufort, 8. O., December 24, 

1800. He was known by his family name of 
Smith until 1837, when he assumed the name 
of Rhett, a colonial ancestor. He became a 
lawyer, and in 1826 was elected to the State 
Legislature. In 1832 he was elected Attorney- 
General of the State, and during the Nullifica- 
tion movement was an ardent advocate of 

State rights. From 1836 to 1849 he was a 
Representative in Congress. He entered the 


_ United States Senate in 1850, but resigned his 


seat in 1852. He was a zealous advocate of 


a 
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a member of the Confederate Oongress. | 
was owner of the Charleston d/ereury, whi 
was conducted during the war by his son, R¢ 
ert Barnwell Rhett. After the war Mr, Rhi 
retired from public life. Ie was a delegate 
the National Democratic Convention held 
New York in 1868. — 

RHODE ISLAND, The financial conditi 
of the State of Rhode Island is quite satisfi 
tory. There was a balance in the Treasury 
the 80th of April amounting to $396,185.) 
The receipts from that time to November 8( 
were $259,896.55, making the total resour 
for that period $655,582.08. The disbur 
ments amounted to $671,858.29. The es 
mated receipts for the period from Novem! 
80 to April 80, 1877, were $550,000; estimat 
expenses, $350,000; estimated balance at 
end of the fiscal year, $188,728.79. The act 
balance on hand January 4, 1877, was $29 
442.83. The bonded debt of the State at 1 
end of the year was $2,545,000. At the sa 
time there was in the sinking-fund $362,750. 

The following are thé school statistics of 1 
year: 


Number of children, five to fifteen years of age .. 6B, 
DAY-SCTLOOLS, 

Number of different pupils enrolled. .........065 39), 

Average number belonging to the schools ....... 86, 

Average attendance ....sceeersiveccare Fy cig’ i 27, 


Number of schools (graded, 466; ungraded, 201), 


Average length of 8ChOOI8 ........++000ee 9 mor 
Number of teachers regularly employed . 
Amount paid male teachers .......e8++6: oe BOT 1BE 
Average wages paid male teachers per month... . 8 
Amount paid female teacher8......c.0.ece0 sees $810,d20 
Average wages paid fomale teachers per month,. ha 
EVENING-SCHOOLS, 
Number of different pupils enrolled,......... v3 8, 
Average AttONdANCOs,.vjerusverennes variate phaveais nh 
Number of schools,......+06+ Ree sereeenea ners 
Average longth Of BChOO]B.....+ sseessevsevenes 18 we 
; RECEIPTS, 


State appropriation for day and evening schools,, $01,568 
Town appropriations for day and evening schools, 868,586 
Town appropriations for land, buildings, and fur- 

mittinestanvereinn« jnogmtaaiiaie de Ady Cem ee DLGaG 
District taxation, Individual and corporations .... 69,20 
Registry taxes and all other BOUrCOB.....eeee eee OBB 


Total vss csuirwrekrmeenanesivie ey Cerne emeel etn LLG 


EXPENDITURES, 


Teachers’ wages and other current expenses, day> 
SCHOO 9c vies anrenwaneas tra gr OM ner he Tene eC OO 
Teachers’ wages and othor current OXPONBes, — 
EVENING BCHOOSsyvsteldard veh Wises deeded Wee LOS 
School eupervision ty, aia pri danas Cera Lae 
Land, buildings, furniture, and apparatus ....... 208,662 
! ig rma 


otal ied pat Ce +o T00,460 
Current expenditure for day-schools per capita 
of Scheel popeletinn five to fifteen years of ae #9 
Current expenditure for day-schools per capita U 
0 of et pap ae get ae; nee ii te ree sant 58) 
urrent expenditure for day-seh: ed, 
of average attondaned »..-, “5 ig eh te t . iH ’ 
“Yon 7 
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ceived from the board of inmates and other 
urces, making the total resources $94,785.29, 
p to December 81st payments had been made 
nounting to $76,044.78. The estimated ex- 
nses for the fiscal year ending April 30, 1878, 
6 $89,500, and the appropriation required is 
(4,000. The number of inmates of the Asy- 
m for the Insane at the beginning of 1877 
as 196, against 170 a year before. Of these 
(were women. Inthe Almshouse there were 
2 inmates, of whor 68 were men, 60 women, 
boys, and 8 girls. The total number at tho 
id of 1875 was 187. Tho number in the 
orkhouse and House of Correction was 258, 
‘whom 57 were women; in the same insti- 
tion in 1875 there were 284. The average 
umber of inmates in the three institutions on 
© farm for the year was 566, making the ay- 
age cost of each $123.72, or $2.38 per week. 
Good progress has been made on the new 
ate-prison, which is located on the farm. 
he main building is nearly completed. The 
nount thus far expended on it is $254,116.60. 
he total estimated cost is $334,000. The 
unber of convicts in the old prison at the end 
‘the year was 86, in the jail 147, including 14. 
males. The latter institution is used jointly 
y the State and the county of Providence. 
he receipts of the year on prison account were 
t,173.82; on jail account, $15,594.89: total, 
L9,768.71. The expenditures were: on prison 
count, $7,328.45 ; on jail account, $15,447.31: 
tal, $22,775.76. 

The new Oourt-House for Providence County 
likely to be completed during the coming 
ar. Its whole cost is estimated at $225,000, 
1d the State has appropriated $180,000 for 
3 construction. The courts have heretofore 
sen held in the State-House at Providence. 
There are 39 sayings-banks in the State, and 
e total amount of deposits on the 28th of 
ovember was $50,511,979.41. The number 
‘ depositors was 99,865, a decrease of 1,770 
iving the year; the average amount due each 
spositor was $505.80, an increase of 95 cents. 
he decrease in the total deposits was $799,- 
1; of this sum, $319,078.91 was paid out in 
vidends by two banks in course of liquida- 
on. The largest amount due any one de- 
»sitor was $48,092.87. The average dividend 
the year was a small fraction over six per 
nt. The total resources of the banks were 
32,287,389.64. There are other State banks 
ing aggregate resources and liabilities of 
,056,968.46. The assets and liabilities of the 
hode Island Hospital and Trust Company on 
19 28th of November were $7,040,806.98. 
8 capital is $500,000, and it had in deposits 
f ee pats, and in moneys in trust $3,905,- 

, tu 


ix fire and marine insurance compa- 
rtered by the State Legislature have 

of $1,300,000; assets, $2,158,945 ; 
$683,005. The total risks of these 
panies amounted to $8,809,577; pre- 
10 618.48 ; losses paid, $29,446.06. 


ISLAND. 699 
There were 104 companies of other States do- 
ing business in Rhode Island, whose risks thero 
amounted to $31,428,576; premiums, $4.06,- 
818.58; losses paid, $222,984.83, There were 
also 14 foreign companies having risks to the 
amount of $8,308,146 ; premiums, $113,611.82 ; 
losses paid, $83,495.90, 
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STATE SHAL OF RHODH ISLAND, 


The adjourned session of the Legislature he- 
gan at Providence on the 11th of January, and 
continued until the 20th of April. Three 
amendments to the constitution of tho State 
wore proposed. One of these gave foreign- 
born soldiers and sailors, citizens of the United 
States, honorably discharged from service dur- 
ing the late war, the same right to vote in the 
election of all civil officers, and on all questions 
in all legally organized town, district, or ward 
meetings, on the same conditions as native-born 
citizens. Another, abolishing the registry-tax, 
gave every male citizen, twenty-one years old, 
with two years’ residence in the Stato and six 
months in the district, a right to vote for all 
civil officers and in town meetings, except in 
election of city council in any city, or on any 
proposition to impose a tax, or for the expen- 
diture of money in any town or city, in which 
cases He must have paid a tax on his property 
valued at least at $184. Another looked to 
the adoption of a general corporation law. 

An amendment was made to the general 4 
statutes in’ relation to the General Assembly, 
which makes the House of Ropresentatives 
consist of one member for every 8,023 inhabi- < 
tants of a town, and one additional for every ; 
fraction exceeding one-half of this ratio, pro- 
vided, however, that each town shall bo en- 
titled to at least one representative, and no | 
town to more than twelve. This makes the | 
House consist at present of '72 members, — 

An amendment of the laws in relation to— 
the exemption of property from taxation oc 
cupied a good dea of attention, and excited 
prolonged discussion, The exemptions finally 
agreed upon were as follows: . 

Property belonging to the Stato; lands ceded on 
belonging to the United States; buildings for f 
public schools; buildings for religious worsh 
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the land upon which they stand, and immediately 
surrounding the same, to an extent not exceeding 
one acre, so far as said buildings and land are occu- 
pied and used exclusively for religious or educational 
purposes; the estates, persons, and families of the 

resident and professors, for the time being, of 
een University, for not more than ten thousand 
dollars for each such officer, his estate, person, and 
family included; property specially exempt by char- 
ter, unless such exemption shall have been waived 
in whole or in part; lots of land used ex¢lusively for 
burial-grounds; land of the Narragansett tribe of 
Indians, held by the tribe, or in severalty according 
to their usage, but not including any land owned in 
fee simple by a member of the tribe: provided that 
such land shall not be liable to taxation for the sup- 
port of the poor, or the erection or repair of school- 
houses, or the ey of public schools ; the property, 
real and personal, held for or by any incorporated 
library society, or any free public library, or any free 

ublie library society, so far as said property shall 
be held exclusively for library poe or for the 
aid or support of poor friendless children, or for the 
aid or support of the aged poor, or for the aid or 
support of the pore generally, or for a hospital for 
the sick or disabled, and any fund given or held for 
the purpose of public education; almshouses, and 
the land and buildings used in connection therewith, 
except that almshouse estates, when belonging to 
the town, shall be subject to taxation for school pur- 
poses, in the school-district in which they are situ- 
ated; the estate of any person, who, in the judgment 
of the assessor, is unable, from infirmity or poverty 
to pay the tax; the bonds and other securities issuec 
and exempted from taxation by the Government of 
the United States. 


An amendment to the statutes in relation to 
divorce provided for giving effectual notice 
to the person against whom proceedings are 
instituted in case such person resides without 
the State. An act in relation to manufactur- 
ing corporations limits the liability of individ- 
ual stockholders to the proportion of the 
shares of stock held by them. Another act 
established a Board of Harbor Commissioners. 
An act providing for ‘the inspection of dams 
and reservoirs was defeated. 

The first Board of Harbor Commissioners 
was appointed by the Governor on the 14th of 
June, and organized on the 28th of that month. 
It consists of J. H. Shedd, H. F. Potter, and 
Jedediah Williams. P 

While the Legislature was in session, the 
canvass for the State election, which occurred 
on the 5th of April, had been carried through. 
The first political convention was that of the 
Prohibitionists, which was held at Providence, 
on the 22d of February. Candidates for State 
offices were put in nomination as follows: for 
Governor, Albert ©. Howard, of East Provi- 
dence; for Lieutenant-Governor, Alfred B. 
Chadsey, of North Kingston;. for Secretary 


of State, Joshua M. Addeman, of Providence; 
for Attorney-General, Warren R. Perce, of 
_ Providence; for General Treasurer, Alonzo D, 


Vose, of Woonsocket. The following resolu- 


tions were unanimously adopted: 


Resolved, That we declare our continued hostility 


to the policy of licensing the sale of intoxicating 
iquors as a beverage, and our confidence in pro- 

I ae measures as the only safe and wise policy. 
ed, declare our conviction that the 


ucing a wide-spread de- | 


moralization, and increasing the evils of intemp 
ance, and we demand its immediate repeal, 

Resolved, That we reiterate our uncompromisi 
opposition to the bribery and corruption which ha 
too often characterized our State elections, and ° 
summon the people of Rhode Island to set the si 
of their rebuke upon the party that seeks to corr 
our politics. 

Resolved, That while we will use all proper mea 
to secure the enactment and enforcement of prohi 
tion, we will omit no effort to promote the temp 
ance reform by moral and educational agencies. 


The Democratic Convention was held 
Providence on the 16th of March, and non 
nated, for Governor, General George Ley 
Cooke, of Warren; for Lieutenant-Govern« 
Ziba O. Slocum, of Gloucester; for Secreta 
of State, John B. Pierce, of North Kingsto 
for Attorney-General, Oscar $8. Lapham, 
Providence; for General Treasurer, W. 
Congdon, of Newport. Mr. Cooke declini 
to be a candidate, Mr. William B. Beach, 
Providence, was named for the vacancy on 1 


ticket. The platform adopted was as follow 


The Democracy of Rhode Island, now in conv 
tion assembled, in view of the approaching pre 
dential election, feel it due to their fellow-Demoex 
of the Union to declare their political attituc 
therefore-— 

Resolved, That we reaffirm our devotion to 
Union of the States on the broad and liberal prix 
ples of its founders, that all are equal in the Uni 

Resolved, That we denounce the violation of t 
equality of rights by the Federal Government, in 
illegal and wicked interference with our sis 
States, and we call upon all patriots, of whatsoe 
party affiliations, to unite with us in wresting 
control of the Government from the hands of th 
who have trampled upon this fundamental princi 
of our Union, 

Resolved, That the astounding developments 
recently made through the committees of Congr 
and the courts, of Federal official corruptions 
Washington, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, §t. Loi 
Chicago and many other cities, have stamped 
delible disgrace upon the Administration of Pr¢ 
dent Grant and his advisers, and should convince 
candid men that an immediate change of rulers ¢ 
policy is imperatively demanded, 

Resolved, That the present blighted condition 
the business interests of the country is due to ¢ 
chargeable upon the Republican party, in that it 
serted the well-tried and established theory of 
enlightened governments of the earth, and adop 
an irredeemable Digger te 

Resolved, That the only possible return to pi 
perity is a return to a sound currency, based o1 
gold redemption, and that we are in favor of si 
return at the earliest moment consistent with — 
business interests of the County ; 

Resolved, That we are opposed to that Jong-sta 
ing system of legalized robbery, under the name 
protection to American producers, by which the: 
are enriched at the my of the many, and 
mand in its stead a tariff for revenue. , 


Providence on t 
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ttorney -Genoral, Willard Sayles, of Provi- 
ence; for General Treasurer, Samuel Clark, 
f Lincoln, Delegates to the National Con- 
ention were chosen, and a Stato Central Com- 
ittee appointed, but no platform or resolu- 
ons were adopted. 

The whole number of votes cast for Gov- 
mor at the election was 19,037, of which 8,689 
ere for Henry Lippitt, 6,788 for Albert O. 
foward, and 8,599 for William B. Boach, while 
6 were returned as ‘scattering.’ As a ma- 
rity of all the votes cast are necessary to 
lect in this State, there was no choice. The 
nly candidate for a State office who was elected 
‘as Joshua M. Addeman for Secretary of State. 
fe received 15,395 votes out of a total of 19,- 
$1, John B. Pierce having 8,684, and ‘ scat- 
ring’? 2. The Governor, Lieutenant-Gov- 


mor, Attorney-General, and Treasurer, were 
1erefore chosen by the Legislature at the reg- 
lar session, which began on tho 80th of May. 
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That body was composed of 2'7 Republicans 
and 10 Democrats in the Senate, and 62 Re- 
publicans and 10 Democrats in the House of 
Representatives. The Republican sat was 
therefore 17 in the Senate and 52 in the House, 
or 69 on a joint ballot. It elected the regular 
Republican candidates to the State offices to be 
filled. The vote in “grand committee” was: 
lor Governor, Henry Lippitt 74, A, 0. Tow- 
ard 20; for Lieutenant-Goyernor, Honry 'T, 
Sisson 70, Alfred B, Chadsey 28; for Attorney- 
General, Willard Sayles 96, W. R. Perce 7; for 
Treasurer, Samuel Clark 97, A. D. Vose 6. 
Tho choice had to be made from the two ean- 
didates receiving the highest number of votes 
at the popular election, 

The regular session of the Legislature was 
held, as usual, at Nowport, and continued from 
May 80th to June 14th, Henry B. Anthony 
was redleoted to the Senate of the United States, 
receiving 81 votes in the Senate to one for 


Iharles §. Bradley, and 66 in the House of 
epresentatives to three for Mr, Bradley. The 
nly measure of importance was an act approv- 
ig the amendments to the constitution pro- 
osed by the preceding Legislature, and provid- 
ig for their submission to a vote of the people 
t the election for members of Congress and 
residential electors on the 7th of November, 
The Democrats held their convention for the 
omination of presidential electors at Provi- 
ence, on the 20th of September. The eandi- 
ates selected were William Beach Lawrence, 
harles R. Outler, A. B. Lewis, and Olney 
rnold. <A single resolution was adopted rat- 
ying and confirming “tho platform of the 
eamoeratic National Convention adopted at 
t. Louis,” 

The Republican Convention for the nomina- 
ion of presidential electors was held at Prov- 
lence, on the 4th of October, The candidates 


NEWPORT, 


were Samuel G. Arnold, Georgo H. Corliss, 
Nathan EF, Dixon, and Charles TH, Fisher. Mr, 
Corliss’s nomination was made unanimously 
and without a ballot. The following resolutions 
were adopted by the convention : 


Resolved, That the Ropublican electors of the State 
of Rhode Ysland, in convention assembled, hereby 
affirm their allegiance to the principles of the Re- 
punioey party, a8 set forth in the platform adopted 
by the National Convention at Cincinnati, and as il- 
lustrated in the characteristic letters of acceptance 
of the candidates there nominated, 

Ftesolved, That this convention favors economy in 
administration of the Governmont, and a rigid ae- 
countability of all officers charged with publio trusts 5 
that it domands an carly resumption of specio pay- 
monts; that it insists on the protection of all citizens 
of the United States in the exercise of their rights 
and privileges; that it denounces the recent action 
of the National House of Ropresentatives in the re- 
moval of faithful offleors, who had periled their lives 
for the defense of the Union, to make room for men 
who had fought to dostroy it, 
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Resolved, That “ the government of the pla 
the people, and for the people,’ to establish which 
the lamented Lincoln fell a martyr, and members of 
this party sacrificed life and treasure, shall continue 
to be the mission of the Republican party; and that 
until peace and good order shall prevail in every 
section of the land, and the free exercise of speech 
and the enjoyment of equal rights shall be secured 
to oo citizen, the mission of the party shall not 

na, 
E Resolved, That in all future calls for conventions 
by the State Central Committee, they are hereby re- 
quested to drop the name of National Union Repub- 
lican, and substitute the name of Republican, there- 
by placing the party in this State in line with the 
Ropublican party of the country. : 

At the election in November, the whole 
number of votes cast for presidential electors 
was 26,627, of which the Republican candi- 
dates received 15,787, the Democratic can- 
didates 10,712, the Prohibition ticket 68, and 
the Greenback ticket 60. The Republican plu- 
rality over the Democratic vote was therefore 
5,075, and the majority 4,947, Benjamin T, 
Eames and Latimer W. Ballou, Republicans, 
were elected as Representatives in Oongress 
from the two districts of the State. All three 
of the proposed amendments to the constitu- 
tion were defeated, three-fifths of all the votes 
cast being necessary to ratify them, The vote 
stood: For the amendment to Article V., relat- 
ing to foreign-born soldiers and sailors, 9,187, 
against it 9,418; for the amendment to Article 
VI., modifying the property qualification for 
the suffrage, 10,700, against it 11,482; for the 
amendment to Article VII, relating to a gen- 
eral corporation law, 11,038, against it 10,956, 

Question having been raised as to the valid- 
ity of the election of George H. Corliss for 
presidential elector, on the ground that he was 
one of the United States Centennial Commis- 
sioners when chosen, Governor Lippitt, on the 

23d of November, submitted to the judges of 
the Supreme Court for their decision the fol- 
lowing questions, prepared by the Attorney- 


; General : 

Ps 1. Is the office of commissioner of the United 

’ States Centennial Commission such an office of trust 

or profit under the United States as to eu PeR him 
for the office of elector of President and Vice-Presi- 


dent of the United States 4 
2. If so, does such a candidate for the office of 
elector, who receives a plurality of the legal votes 
given and declines said office, create such a yacanoy 
as is provided for in section 7, chapter 11, of tho 
General Statutes ? 
8, If not, is the disqualification removed by the 
resignation of said office of ‘ trust or profit?” 

4. If not, does the disqualification result in the 
election of a candidate next in vote, or in a failure 
to elect? 

5. If, by reason of the disqualification of the can- 
didate who received a plurality of the votes given, 
ere was no election, can the General Assembly in 


and committee elect an elector ? 


ive 


ransmitted to the Governor on the 28th 
of November. In answer 
th v { Y their 


ion tl ta Cente 


An opinion, signed by four of the five judges, 
first question, 


nen we 
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office of elector. In answer to the second que 
tion, it was declared that a vacancy could n¢ 
be created by declining the office, for a perso 
could not decline an office until elected to i 
and, if not eligible, he could not be electe 
In answer to the third question, the judg 
said 

8. We think the disqualification is not removed | 
the resignation of the office of trust, unless the off 
is resigned before the election, The language of t] 
Constitution is that, no person ‘ holding an office | 
trust or profit under the United States shall be @ 
pointed an eloctor,”? Under our law, General Sta 
utes, chapter 11, sections 1 and 2, the election | 
the people constitutes the appointment, The dut 
of the Governor is to ‘examine and count the vote 
and give notice to the electors of their election, 
Tle merely aseertains—he does not completo—tl 
ae ee A resignation, therefore, after tl 
lection is too late to be effectual, 


The opinion was then given that “the di 
qualification does not result in the election | 
the candidate next in vote, but a failure 1 
elect.” Finally, the laws of the State provic 
that in case of a failure to elect, the Govern 
shall convene the Legislature at once * for tl 
choice of electors to fill such vacanoy by 
election in grand committee.” This, in tl 
opinion of the judges, covered the existir 
emergency, and there was a vacancy whic 
should be filled by the General Assembly co 
vened for the purpose, Judge Stinees di 
sented from the views of the other judges ¢ 
the first question, and gave a separate opinio: 
maintaining that Mr, Corliss was not disqual 
fied from acting as an clector by reason of b 
ing a United States Centennial Commissione 
Tle contended that that was not an: office « 
profit or trust within the meaning of the Co: 
stitution, On the other points he agreed wit 
the majority of the judges, 

The Governor summoned the Legislature 1 
a special session on the 1st of December, ar 
submitted to it the opinion of the judges of tl 
Supreme Oourt. It proceeded immediately ' 
clect William 8. Slater in grand committee | 
an elector to fill the vacancy, and then a 
journed to the 9th of January, 1877. 

The work of compiling the statistics of tl 
census taken in 1875 has been carried on du 
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1829, was appointed Extraordinary Professor 
1832, and went to Breslau in the following 
ar as the successor of Passow, and Assistant 
rector of the Philological Seminary. Here 
remained until 1839, when he went to Bonn 
Professor of Olassical Literature and Assist- 
t Director of the Philological Seminary. 
ere he also held the positions of Librarian- 
chief, Director of the Academic Art Muse- 
1, and President of the Society of Archolo- 
ts in the Rhine Provinces. In 1865 he came 
conflict with the Government, through a dis- 
te with Prof. Jalin, and in consequence re- 
ned his position, receiving in the same year 
all to Leipsic, where he remained until his 
uth. He published an edition of Plautus, 
th numerous prolegomena on the metres of 
is poet (8 vols., 1848-54), which is consid- 
d his best work. The “ Parerga Plautina 
Terentiana” (1845) properly forms an in- 
duction to the former work, and is also 
rarded as one of his best works. In the 
-riscx latinitatis Monumenta epigraphica” 
362) he gave over 100 lithographed plates, 
cellent imitations of the inscriptions dating 
fore the age of Augustus. 

ROMAN CATHOLIO OHUROH. The gen- 
il position of the Roman Church underwent 
tle change during the year 1876. The reign 
the aged Pope Pius [X., already prolonged 
yond precedent, continued during the year, 
d his attitude toward the Government of 
ctor Emanuel was unchanged. No eneye- 
al letter or decree affecting the Ohurch at. 
ge was issued by him, He made one pro- 
tion of cardinals, April 8d, when Bartholo- 
sw W@Avanzo, Bishop, of Oalvi and Teano, 
d Father Franzelin, of the Society of Jesus, 
re proclaimed. Bodies of pilgrims con- 
ued to visit Rome, to many of whom, and 
delegations of Oatholic associations in Italy 
d elsewhere, he addressed allocutions. Of 
) pilgrimages, the largest and most imposing 
is that from Spain, which was received in 
. Peter’s October 16th. He issued a brief on 


e centenary of St. Vincent de Paul, February. 


th; and May 14th a decree in the case of the 
atification of the venerable Redemptorist 
yfbauet, Oardinal Donnet addressed the 
ype June 29th, and the Bishop of Barcelona 
igust 80th, in favor of the canonization of 
wistopher Columbus. 

A brief to one of the German bishops, No- 
mber 6, 1876, has a general bearing as an 
position of the Vatican Council: 


Venrraste Brorarr: Health and Apostolic 
nediction, e have learned with the greatest 
a ereyerable brother, that you had already 
approved of the design which we have since 
1 proper to condemn ourselves; and although 
ante that the particular circumstances 
from the laws, the times, and tho reli- 
ions, introduced in political assemblies, 
he way to error, we, however, con- 
Dieage the erring, when a favorable 

y presents itself. 

8 


ainfial to us is the rumor that 
regarding certain German 
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priests, who, after having long delayod manifesting 
their adhesion to the dogmatic definition of the 
Vatican Council touching the infullible magisterium 
of the Roman Pontiff, have at last made their ad- 
hesion, but on declaring either that they had only 
made up their minds to do so because they saw 
those German bishops who had defended the oppo- 
site opinion in the Council accept the dotinition, or 
else that they admitted indeed the dogma defined 
without admitting the opportuneness of the detini- 
tion, 

Now, as tho definitions of the General Council are 
infallible, because they proceed from the inspiration 
of the Holy Spirit assisting the Church, according 
to the promise of Jesus Christ, they cannot but 
teach the truth, But truth does not derive either its 
force or its character fron the assent of mon; rather, 
as it proceeds from God, it requires a full and entire 
consent, Which cannot depend upon any condition 
whatever, And, indeed, no heresy could ever have 
been proscribed wntil now, in an efficacious manner, 
if tho faithful had been permitted to wait, before 
submitting to the definition of the truth, for the as- 
sent of those who opposed this definition and found 
themselves condemned by it, 

This doctrine, which is the same for the definitions 
of Gioumenical Councils and for the definitions of 
the Supreme Pontitls, was clearly formulated by tho 
Vatican Council when it taught, at the close of its 
definitions, * that the definitions of the Roman Pon- 
tiff are irreformable of themselves, and not in virtue 
of the consent of the Church” (session iv., ¢ iv., 
But it is still more absurd to accept the defl- 
nition and still persist that it is inopportune. In- 
deed, the vicissitudes of our times, the errors as 
numerous as those that have ever existed, the new 
errors that hell belehes forth every day for the 
destruction of the Church, the Vicar of Jesus Christ 
deprived of his treedom, and the bishops deprived | 
not only of the power of assembling, but even of 
teaching, all attest with what opportunoness Divine 
Providence permitted that the definition of the 
pontifical infallibility showld be proclaimed at a 
time when the right rule of belief and conduct was 
about to be deprived, and in the midst of multiplied 
difficulties, of all other support. But putting all 
these considerations to one side, if the definitions 
of the Geumenical Council are infallible, precisely 
because they flow from the wisdom and counsel of y 
the Holy Spirit, nothing is more absurd than to think 
that the Tloly Spirit teaches indeed things that are 
true, but may still teach them inopportunoly, 

Tf, thon, there be any of the priests in your dio- 
cese, warn thom earnestly that it is not permitted to 
them so to limit their assent as to make it depend 
upon an act—even a praiseworthy act—of this or that Ey 
bishop, rather than upon the authority of the Church ; : 
and that they must absolutely adopt the definition ; 
by a full and entire assent of the intelligence and 
will, if they do not wish to depart from tho true faith, 

In the mean time, while imploring for you those 
succors of Divine grace which are ever most abun- 
dant and most efficacious, as an earnest of our spo- 
cial good-will, we most affectionately bestow upon 
you, venerable brother, and upon your entire dio- 
cese, our Apostolic benediction, ; 

Given at Rome, near St, Peter's, on the 6th of No- — 
vember, 1876, and in the thirty-first yoar of our pon=— 
tificate, PIUS IX., Pope, + 


The Italian Government continued its course 
of hostility to the Catholic Church, A eee 
was issued to the prefects to prevent the taking — 
of religious vows or entering religious orders, 
On the 12th of March, Bonghi, Minister of Pub- 
lic Instruction, issued a decree suppressing the 
Vatican University, and declaring that ‘supe 
rior instruction can be given only in Goverr 


ment institutions.” Theological studen 
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not exempted from conscription, but were 
forced into the army. ‘This called out a letter 
from Bishop Dupanloup to Signor Minghetti, 
for which the Pope thanked him in a brief 
dated March 27th. The Government also con- 
tinued the sequestration of church property, 
and in July seized that of the foreign colleges 
in Rome. The Catholic party organized as far 
as possible to check the influence of all these 
movements, and a Catholic Congress met at 
Bologna, to which the Pope addressed a brief 
on the 25th of September. 

In the German Empire, especially in Prussia, 
the penal laws against the Catholics were rigor- 
ously enforced, and the state claims to juris- 
diction in spiritual matters were pushed to 
strange limits. Three priests, at different 
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places, were punished by fine and imprison 
ment for withholding absolution from penitent 
in the confessional, and newly-ordained priest 
were similarly punished for saying their firs 
mass. On one occasion a policeman inter 
rupted the mass, seized the consecrated ele 
ments from the altar, and carried them to | 
Government inspector. The Government re 
fused to censure this outrage on the religiou 
feelings of its Catholic subjects. The prose 
cutions of bishops and clergy continued. Car 
dinal Ledochowski was released from priso1 
February 3d, but was forbidden to enter Sile 
sia or Posen under penalty of being interne¢ 
at Torgau. He accordingly proceeded to Rome 
whence, September 23d, he issued a forma 
protest against the law of June 7, 1876. O1 


———— ss 


ST. PETER’S CHURCH AND THE VATICAN PALACE, ROME. 


March 8th John Bernard Brinckmann, Bishop 
of Minster, was deposed by the “Royal Tri- 
bunal of Ecclesiastical Affairs,” on the charge 
of ‘having grossly violated his duties as a ser- 
vant of the Church.” The religious communi- 
ties were steadily broken up, and the personal 
- interposition of the Empress Augusta failed to 
save an orphan-house of the Sisters of the In- 
fant Jesus. In some cases of vacancy, Old 
Catholic priests, by the nomination of patrons, 
or by an election where Catholics refrained 
from voting, were appointed and installed by 
the civil authorities in the Catholic churches. 
A Prussian law, promulgated June 7, 1876, 
subjected the church property absolutely to 
the administration of the civil authorities, 


The closing of all Catholic schools, and th 
attempts of the Government to adapt the reli 
gious instruction of Catholic pupils to suit it 
own views, raised new opposition from th 
Catholic bishops and clergy, who were in man; 
parts forbidden by name from giving any ele 
mentary religious instruction to the youn; 
members of their congregations. Pius IX., i 
a brief to the Bishop of Paderborn, July 31 
1876, says: ‘“‘ We prefer to congratulate yor 
on your fate, rather than condole with you 
and that all the more because you not onl 
maintained your dignity and that of your hol. 
office, but that you continue to look after th 
flock confided to your care. We rejoice tha 
you have gathered manifold fruits from it i 
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the fidelity and in the love of your clergy and 
of your people, as well as in the cheerfulness 
with which they endure persecutions, and pre- 
fer the purity of their faith and the preserva- 
tion of its unity to everything else. Wesee an 
admirable evidence of this in the solicitude 
which your clergy shares with you for the edu- 
cation of youth, and in the plan they have 
adopted, and which you have approved, ac- 
cording to which teachers appointed exclusive- 
ly by the secular authorities shall be required 
to prove their submission to the Church, and 
that they will teach her saving doctrines by 
word and example. The carrying out of this 
will necessarily require a supernatural force, 
together with a degree of firmness no less great 
‘to surmount the difficulties that will rise up in 
its way; but God, who inspired this plan, will 
also supply the means for realizing this end.” 
The Archbishop of Cologne also protested 
against the substitution of a catechism com- 
piled by a Government official in the place of 
the regular catechism of his diocese. To en- 
courage the Catholics of Germany in their 
difficult position, the Pope addressed a brief 

(August 14th) to the congress about to as- 

semble. 

Another curious episode in the Kulturkampf 
was the course of the Government in making 
numerous arrests at Marpingen, a small village 
in one of the Rhenish provinces, where the 
Blessed Virgin was believed by many to have 
appeared to some children near a fountain. No 
convictions followed, and the Government only 
intensified the resentment of the Catholics. 
The trial of Bishop Janiszewski, one of the 
coadjutors of Cardinal Ledochowski, resulted, 
October 7th, in an acquittal, but his proceedings 
were catefully watched to insure subsequent 
conviction. The whole course of Government 
during the year had gained little for the Old 
Catholic movement, and strengthened the 
Catholic party. 

In France the Catholic hierarchy inaugurated 

(January 10th) a Free Catholic University at 
Paris, the Cardinal-Archbishop of Paris de- 
livering the opening address. Waddington, 
Minister of Public Instruction, attempted to 
thwart this movement of the Catholic body, 
and to check the schools of the Christian 
Brothers. This led to agitation. A conven- 
tion of Catholic committees was held in May, 
‘and the attempt to prevent the university from 
granting degrees excited such warm debates in 
the French Chambers that the Catholic party 
secured liberty of education. The whole hier- 
archy of France assembled to consecrate with 
imposing rites the Basilica of Lourdes (July 1st), 
rounded by thousands of pilgrims. They 
transmitted a letter to the Pope, who replied 
by a brief (July 22d). 

In Spain the question of a modification of 
he Concordat in regard to liberty of worship 
led to warm debates. The Bishop of Salamanca, 

1 a speech of remarkable power, induced the 
3 to maintain the actual position. A brief 
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of Pope Pius TX. (March 4th), to the Spanish 
bishops, says: 


Since the time when, in deference to the oft-re- 
peated requests made to us by the Spanish Govern- 
ment, we sent our nuncio to Madrid, we instructed 
him to use every effort with the ministers of the 
nation, and with the most serene Catholic sovereign, 
to prevent the attempts made upon the Church in 
troublous and revolutionary times from being fully 
carried out, and for the faithful execution of the 
Concordat of 1851 and the treaties made subsequent 
to it. And as in the Constitution of 1869 a grave 
innovation was made in that kingdom upon the 
Church and upon the aforesaid Concordat, which 
had the force of law, by the public promulgation of 
the freedom of worship, our nuncio; from the time 
of the arrival at his post, directed all his cares and 
endeavors, in conformity with the instructions he 
had received, to restore in their full force all the 
rigor of this Concordat, rejecting, as to matters con- 
nected with it, every innovation of a nature caleu- 
lated to endanger religious unity. In the mean time 
we have deemed it our duty to address a letter to 
the Catholic sovereign, to acquaint him with our 
sentiments on this subject. When the Spanish 
journals published the plan of the new Constitution 
submitted to the examination of the Superior Coun- 
cils of the nation, and the eleventh chapter of which 
relates to the legal sanction of the freedom or tolera- 
tion of non-Catholic worship, we immediately de- 
sired our Cardinal-Secretary of State to confer about 
it with the representative of the Spanish nation, and 
show him, in remitting to him the document in 
question, duted August 13, 1875, the just demands 
which right and duty exacted from us against the 
aforesaid chapter. The declarations put forth on 
this occasion were subsequently renewed by the 
Holy See, in the reply it felt called upon to make to 
several observations made by the Spanish Govern- 
ment on this point; and our nuncio at Madrid did 
not cease to ask the Ministers of State, ut his inter- 
views with them, that these protests should be in- 
serted in the public acts of the ministry. But we 
have the extreme sorrow of seeing that everything 
we have done, either personally or through our Car- 
dinal-Secretary of State and the nuncio at Madrid, 
has not yet had the desired result. Already, how- 
ever, to divert from your country the misfortune of 
a false toleration, you, beloved son, and venerable 
brethren, have very justly and very properly ex- 
pended your zeal sad presented your protests and 
your petitions. To these protests, and to those of all 
the bishops and of the greater part of the faithful 
of Spain, we again upon this occasion unite ours, 
and we declare that the aforesaid chapter of the 
constitutional project of Jaw which ‘tends to give 
the weight and force of a public law to the toleration 
of all non-Catholic worship, under what form so- 
ever it may be presented, absolutely conflicts with 
the rights of truth and of the Catholic religion, 
abrogates, in violation of all right, the Concordat 
concluded between the Holy See and the Spanish 
Government on this most important and cherished 
point, burdens the state itself with a great crime, 
and, in opening the way to error, paves the road to 
persecution of the Catholic religion; moreover, it 
prepares an accumulation of evils for the downfall - 
of this illustrious nation, which, in rejecting this 
false liberty or toleration in question, requires with 
all its means and with all its strength that the reli- 
gious unity which it has inherited from its ances- 
tors, and which is intimately allied with its histori- 
cal monuments, with its morals, and its national 
glory, be maintained sound and unimpaired. 


In Russia the severities against the United 
or Catholic Greeks were maintained, and rep- 
resentations made palliating the course of Gov- 
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ernment, which elicited a protest from the 
clergy of Chelm (June Ist). 

In Turkey the general amnesty granted by 
Murad on his accession permitted Mgr. Tas- 
soun, Patriarch of the Oatholic Armenians, 
who had been banished by the *grand-vizier 
Mahmoud Pasha, to return to Constantinople 
(July 6th). His restoration gave hopes of a 
speedy extinction of the schism which had 
caused his exile, 

The policy adopted by Government in Switz- 
erland was maintained, though not so rigor- 
ously, but Bishop Mermillod remained in exile, 
and the Gatholic churches continued to.be held 
by the Old Oatholics, to whom they had been 
handed by the state. 

The Church in other parts of Europe had 
few evonts of note. In May, Fort Augustus, 
Inverness-shire, which had been purchased by 
Lord Lovat, was given to the Benedictines, who 
established the first monastery seen in Scotland 
since the Reformation, 

In the United States the influence was felt 
of the attempt to make the Oatholic Ohureh 
an element in the political questions of the 
day. In Ohio, a law passed to secure Catholics 
from official proselytizing in the State penal 
and cleemosynary institutions was repealed 
(January 21st), A new diocese, Alleghany, in 
Pennsylvania, was established, and steps taken 
to erect a Prefecture Apostolic for the Catho- 
lic Indians. The cathedral in Baltimore, the 
first Roman Catholic cathedral in the country, 
was solemnly consecrated with great pomp 
(May 25th), and inthe same month Archbishop 
Purcell, the oldest bishop in the United States, 
and, with few exceptions, the oldest in the 
world, celebrated his golden jubilee, The oper- 
ation of the public-school system on the rights 
of Catholics was discussed in many parts: in 
January, at Erie, between F, A, Crandall, edi- 
tor of the Sunday Morning Gazette, and Bishop 
Mullen, leading to a general meeting of Oath- 
oles, who indorsed the bishop; in May there 
was a public discussion at Kingston, N. Y., 
between the Rey, James Dougherty and Rey. 
Mr. Vanderveer; in February Bishop Me- 
Quaid lectured on the topic before the Free 
Religious: Association of Boston; Archbishop 
Purcell, of Cincinnati, couched his views on 
the subject in the following brief sentences : 


DHOLARATION TO THY PROPLH OF THH UNITED STATES, 


Enemies of the Catholic Church assert that the 
bishops and clergy of the Catholic Church are hos- 
tile to the public schools of the country, and are 
Joagued together to destroy them, Americans! read 
our Deelaration, and learn our true sentiments t 
4. The Catholic bishops and clergy have no inten- 
_ tion whatever to interfere with your public-school 
system, Build 


pate of thi 
with 


a 
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‘who, like Don Quixote, are perpetually 
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conviction that children are sent to school not onl 
to be formed into citizens, but also and especial! 
to be educated into good men and good Christian: 
and our Church believes, in all earnest, with Guizo 
the celebrated Protestant statesman of France, thi 
education can by no means be separated from re¢ 
ligious influence. ‘Therefore, while leaving yov 
schools and their management peacefully in hs 
own hands, we claim the right of having schools ¢ 
our own, from which religion shall not be e3 
cluded, but be allowed to exercise its salutary infh 
ence on youth. , 

4, We claim the right on the plea that we are 
religious body in this free country, whose Constitt 
tion most solemnly guarantees the free exercise o 
religious belief to all its citizens, and the fulles 
personal freedom in regard to the dictates of cor 
science. Now, there is not a more essential or 
more precious liberty than that of parents to edi 
cate their children in the manner which they thin 
will make them mae for time and for eternity 
Therefore, the Catholic pecples with logical s 
quence, claim the protection of the Government, & 
as not to be molested in their schools. 

5. We say, protection, No doubt, justice an 
equality would entitle the Catholic people of thi 
country to exemption from taxation for the suppo: 
of other schools, or to a share of the public-scho 
fund in proportion to the number of pupils in the’ 
schools. But even this claim we are disposed t 
waive in your favor, 

6. You can have no reason to fear the effect of ov 


‘system on the Commonwealth, because experienc 


has proved that the students of our colleges, acac 
emies, and schools, are as good and as useful eitizer 
as those who come out of your institutions. An 
if in every other branch of human action you adm 
the principle of competition and believe in its ber 
eficial influence, why should you exclude it fror 
education, and deprive yourselves of the benef 
which emulation would produce ¢ 
", We fear that, notwithstanding this sincere, pre 
cise, and solemn declaration, there will yet be foun 
fanatical men and political speakers who will ex 
deavor to excite their hearers by asserting the in 
aginary opposition of the Catholic clergy to th 
public schools of the country. It is one of the mi 
fortunes of this world that it cannot get rid ae 
tin 
against windmills, under the plea of intl cetee dar 
ers to their fellow-men. Such men do not wish t 
now the truth, and though we repeat it a thousan 
times that we do not oppose their schools, any mot 
than we adore images, or trust more in the Blesse 
Virgin than in the merits of Christ, they will 
thousand times renew the charge and swear that w 
do, We do not expect to silence such men; but w 
appeal to all fair-minded citizens not to be led astra 
py the bigoted orignorant ranting of men who woul 
blind them for their own politicalends, 
We ask no favor or privilege. All we ask is tot 
let alone in following the dictates of our own cor 
science; and you cannot refuse this, without unde: 
mining the Constitution, and preparing the way fe 
loss of the same freedom for yourselves. 


Americans! we are willing to rally with you m 
der the flag and Constitution, and maintain ther 


Qa 


with our blood, as we have heretofore. 

we cannot help fearing that both are in peril, whi 
a large number of our fellow-citizens, in and out o 
office, allow themselves to be influenced by fa: 

or self-interested politicians, or by infidel and 
lutionary foreigne 

pretension of t 
ment is, about w 
All we ask is, 
learn what 
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other motive than our desire for the welfare and 
progress and perpetuity of our country, such as the 
fathers of 776 made it, and intended that it should 
remain, 

Your sincere friend, and lover of the American 


Republic, 
+ JOHN B. PURCELL, 
Archbishop of Cincinnati. 

Tn Iowa, an attempt to amend the constitution 

80 as to establish the Protestant religion virtu- 
ally in all the educational and eleemosynary 
institutions excited agitation and remonstrance 
from Oatholics. In Arizona, Chief-Justice 
Dunne, who had delivered a lecture bearing 
on the school-question, was removed from office 
by President Grant. The attempt to add an 
umendment to the Constitution of the United 
States failed from a want of concurrence be- 
tween the two Houses of Congress, the diffi- 
culty being to use words that-would enable the 
Protestant Bible, general doctrines, and hymns, 
to be maintained in the schools, without at the 
same time making the amendment an instru- 
ment by which public schools might them- 
‘selves be suppressed; and to authorize grants 
to educational and eleemosynary institutions 
where the general principles of the Protestant 
religion might be taught, while grants were 
forbidden to those where the Catholic religion 
was inculeated. 

In Mexico, Bishop Moreno, of Lower Oali- 

fornia, was imprisoned in October, and subse- 
quently exiled. 
_ The new President of Ecuador, Borrero, at- 
tempted to pursue the policy of Moreno in en- 
couraging religious influences, but his admin- 
istration was soon brought to a close. 

The Catholic Church in Venezuela under- 
went a series of attacks, Under the govern- 
ment of Guzman Blanco the archbishop was 
driven into exile, monasteries and convents 
wore suppressed, celibacy was abolished by law, 
civil marriage established, and, finally, Presi- 
dent Blanco issued a mandate to Congress in 
these terms: “I haye taken upon myself to 
pass a law which shall declare the Church of 
Fenezuela independent of the Roman episco- 
pate, and ask that you further order that parish 
priests shall be elected by the faithful, the 
bishops by the rectors of parishes, the arch- 
bishops by Congress.” 

_ The difficult position of affairs in Brazil was 
brought to an unsatisfactory conclusion for the 
time. On the 29th of April Pius IX. addressed 
a letter of instructions to the bishops. 
The press teemed with attacks on the bishops 
nd Catholic party, and the stage used its in- 
ence to render the Catholic Church con- 
ptible as compared with Masonry. This 
ccited a warm protest from the bishops, which 
however, disregarded (May 6th). The fall 
he ministry, however, the release of the 
s, and the raising of the interdict, quieted 
ers for atime, but left the original point 
- This called forth a second brief 
from the Pope, insisting on the 
vf the Sodalities in conformity 
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to the rules of the Church. The feeling of hos- 
tility was seen in the case of the Bishop of Rio 
Janeiro, who was driven from his pulpit (Octo- 
ber 22d). 

The missions of the Catholic Church in hea- 
then countries showed generous devotedness. 
In January, 1876, the Rev. Messrs. Bouchard, 
Paulmier, and Ménoret, were put to death by 
the Tuariks, while on their way to Timbuctoo. 
On February 22d the mission at Ning-kooe-fov, 
China, was destroyed; and on the 8th of April 
a massacre of Christians took place at Kiang- 
peetin; this was followed, July 18th, by the 
execution of Wang, a native Catholic priest, at 
Ning-kooe-foo, Among the losses sustained by 
death, the Catholic Church had to deplore the 
decease of Dr. Orestes A. Brownson, and his 
daughter, Sarah M. Brownson Tenney, in 
America; the eminent theologian Perrone; 
Cardinals Antonelli, Barrios, and Patrisi, in 
Italy. 

RUSSIA (Empire of all the Russias), an em- 
pire in Europe and Asia. Emperor, Alexan- 
der II., born April 17 (April 29, new style), 
1818; succeeded his father, February 18 
(March 2), 1855; crowned at Moscow, August 
26 (September 7), 1856. Heir-apparent, Grand- 
duke Alexander, born February 26 (March 10), 
1845; married November 4, 1866, to Maria 
Dagmar (born November 26, 1847), daughter 
of King Christian IX. of Denmark. Offspring 
of the union are two sons and one daughter: 
Nicholas, born May 6, 1868; George, born 
April 28, 1871; and Xenia, born March 25, 
1875. 

By the cession of the Kuriles to Japan, in 
1875, the area of Siberia was reduced about 
1,922 square miles; while, on the other hand, 
the annexation of Khokan, which by a ukase 
of March 2, 1876, was organized as a Russian 
province under the name of Ferghana, added 
to the empire a territory of 28,270 square 
miles, with a population of 960,000. The area 
and population of the great divisions of the 
Russian Empire were, in 1876, reported as fol- 
lows: 


DIVISIONS. Square Miles, Population, 
1. European Russia, inclusive of Po-) | t 
land and of the Sea of Azoy.....| 1,944,677 | 71,730,980 
2. Grand-duchy of Finland......... 144,223 | 1,882,622 
Cc Oancaslacennwssscisemeelarisisc sc 172,843 | 4,898,832 
ATBIDERIES Free suc thee eb sonia tisieta 4,524,561 | 8,428,867 
By @entiral Akin case cteeis bes tase « ois) 1,805,528 | 4,650,218 : 
Total Russian Empire .........] 8,891,882 | 86,586,014 


Tf the Caspian Sea, which embraces 169,666 
square miles, and is now almost wholly encir- 
cled by Russian territory, be included in the 
area of the empire, the total area would — 
amount to 8,561,498 square miles. tel 
- The religious statistics of the empire, exclu- 
sive of Finland, but embracing European Rus- 
sia, Poland, Caucasia, Siberia, and Central Asi 
mad including Christians, Jews, Mohammeda 
and pagans, were, according to the Pe 
burger Kalender of 1876, as follows: 
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CREEDS. European Russia. Poland, Caucasian, Siberia, Central Asia, 

OPTHOGOX: G6. Lo. ses gacc sebe cde seme gens 54,853,956 84.135 2,072,089 2,986,827 274,089 
PIECLATIANS oR cictics. win sicice cle peccelestrase kia 992,674 4,926 47 592 T9847 46,407 
Armenian Gregorians...........-+.sseeeeees S20 yl ulmeseese 595,310 15 1 
United Siero bs cake Saja sv aialdlsie oun Comat ten PENG 4 eee rll een sisi all ob Sale o A sane sho 
eOman Oaths, <.....c ies acis> cjectsis'se eee biVetelae 2,897,56 596,956 M F 
Armenian Catholics........2.ceecesseeeeeree| ceetecces | ceseeers : BOLE 24,516 1,896 
MAFOCOSTADIUR. v's vigs.s cele bated be actemaiticid telerenan te 2,355,488 827,815 7,825 5,563 418 

Total ‘Christians '\<i.s/s<aretes slam orleans = 61,188,893 5,210,817 2,748,651 8,046,068 822,821 
RrnGbes! A stina yobs eee eee 1,044,378 815,433 29,732 11,941 8,896 
Mohammedans' .. 5. Ave nec ehtasdsiaireniecnee 2,363,658 426 1,987,213 61,059 8,016,802 
PABADS, . 00 cavecsicecncssvevecnuuresiguss tues 258,125 245 4,688 286,016 14,740 

Total non-Ohristians, fies ae sc niineee sels 4,566,161 816,104 2,014,628 859,016 8,084,488 

otal erapira sionlosssbesaietewty cae ~ 65,704,559 | 6,026,421 4,768,309 3,405,084 | 8,856,759 


The most prominent feature of Russian his 
tory, during the year 1876, is the leading par 
taken by the Government in the great comph 
cations in Turkey (see Turkey). In April, th 


The movement of commerce in the years 
1872 and 1873 was as follows (value expressed 
in thousands of rubles) : 


IMPORTS. EXPORTS, ofticial gazette of St. Petersburg published 

Ni i : é —— declaration in respect to the situation in th 
TON BeBe ita is oo (lak Yer East, which was intended to be reassuring 
Germany.............. 167,012 |179,745 |109,991 |135,467 The accord between the powers, it said, wit 
pert batals hk sated 196,689 a38 04 aa nare Lad respect to the establishment of peace, was com 
‘Austro-Hungary.......| 19'861 | an707 | 2464 | 12899 Plete. The difficulties produced by agitation 
Turkey..............4. 20,075 | 17,585 | 7,000 | 9,802 and material hinderances could not constrai 
Rethemads ci] PERS | Beet | 878 | 18827 the united will of Europe. The accord Of th 
BalPeAccatat sheesh 9M 11.256 | 10954 | 7046] ° 1 powers was only confirmed by the contem 
Spats asi oy. a ane By as at plated invasion of Montenegro. The imperit 
Denmark.....:..... “} 309 | 494 | ators | tigis cabinet had immediately invited the other fiv 
eels tet ee eee en es a oe : na D5 great powers to advise their representatives 2 
Portugal...0000 02.2] "610 | "tos | “Ste | 1,073. += Constantinople to counsel the Porte against wat 
United States..........] 16444 | 10,528] 1si4| 3125 like proceedings. Germany, Austria, France 
Pee ns mete Tro | weee | Pett] 4848 and Italy, had responded, and there wer 
Other countries........| 11,401 | 80,762 | "485 | ....., grounds to expect the accession of Englant 


Favorable reports had been received fror 
Constantinople. The Sultan had changed hi 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, so as to seem t 
put away every design of attack on Montene 
gro, and to give assurances that the militar 


The imports and exports of Russia during 
the year 1874 were as follows: 


pons igs avert witty measures at Scutari were intended only fe 

Europe Nae, eee eu thete ten 440,200,000 411,200,000 eventual defense. Ae mh weeks eee pee 

ATI ATIGS aitera stetsiettic hs wf ste om 700,000 10,%00,000 ment was repeated by the press, that the Goy 

BIA seeseneerererescssseel) 20,500,000 | 10,800,000 Canmnemt ecla act only : accord with th 

Total spas tats aee tect va 471,400,000 | 481,800,000 other powers in reference to affairs at Cor 

7 stantinople. In June diplomatic represents 
The movement of shipping in 1874 was as 


follows : 


SERS, ENTERED. OLEARED, the other powers, might watch over the intr¢ 
? : al duction of Turkish reforms for the protectio 
7 Laden, |In Ballast. Total. Laden, |In Ballast. fe f b ; 
; n Ballas| ota. aden, |In Ballast.) Total, of the South Slavs. In the latter part 
ps6 8,688 | 7,974 || 7,670 264 | 7,934 August the Ozar attended a grand review ¢ 
eae Aue Aes oy : a cyte troops at Warsaw, where he made a short ad 

—— Caspian’!} 662] "73 | "735 || “49 |? 91] 'b90- Gress, in which he said Cin gate 

|—|—— |} -— |] — — |__|. was at present no opportunity to test th 
7,463 | 7119 | 14,582 |] 18,114 | 1,576 114,694 yotion 7 the pe nal 


2,239,518 2,264,322 
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tian faith. Russia, it was said, had no occa- 
sion to encourage such enterprises as were 
referred to. She had no foreign enlistment 
act, as England had, yet she could show that 
England had not always strictly fulfilled the 
obligations imposed by the existence of that 
act. The English were concerned with ab- 
stract constitutional rights, the Russians with 
national sympathies. The excesses of the 
press in stirring up partisan feelings had been 
punished, as was shown by the suppression of 
the Grashdanin and the Russki Mir for their 
extreme utterances; but a policy toward the 
press which would suppress the voice of the 
nation could not be demanded. Organizations 
for armed expeditions 
and free soldier - bands 
would not be permitted. ; 
In September the Ozar = = 
went to the Crimea, 
where he remained two 
months. He was accom- 
panied, during his so- 
journ there, by the Ozar- 
ina, and the Minister 
Prince Gortchakoff. The 
fortifications of the 
Orimean coast from 
Kertch to Sebastopol 
were strengthened, and 
additional posts were 
established, so, it was 
represented, as to pre- 
vent Turkish ships from 
landing and smuggling 
Weapons, and  ditfus- 
ing incendiary agencies 
among the Mohamme- 
dan populations of the 
peninsula, On the 9th of November the Ozar 
was at Moscow, on his return from the Crimea, 
where, in reply to an address from the citizens, 
he made the following important speech : 


I thank you for your sentiments respecting tho 
political situation, which is now more clearly defined 
than before. You know that Turkey has yielded to 
my demands for an immediate armistice, to end the 
useless slaughter in Servia end Montenegro. In this 
unequal A the Montenegrins, as heretofore, 
have shown themselves real heroes, Unfortunately, 
the same cannot be said of the Servians, notwith- 
standing the assistance of our volunteers, many of 
whom shed their blood for the Slavonic cause, I 
know that all Russia joins me in warmly sympathiz- 
ing in the sufferings of our brethren and co-religion- 
ists. The true interests of Russia are, however, 
dearer to me than all. My wish to the uttermost 
is to spare Russian blood. Therefore I have striven, 
and will still strive, to obtain a real improvement of 

the position of the Christians by peaceful means. 
In a few days negotiations will commence at Con- 
stantinople. My most ardent wish is that we may 
arrive at a general agreement. Should this, how- 
ever, not be achieved, and should I see that we can- 
not obtain guarantees necessary for carrying out 
what we intended to demand from tho Porte, [ am 
firmly determined to act independently. Tam con- 
_vineed that the whole of Russia will respond to my 
summons, should I consider it necessary and Rus- : 
_sia’s honor require it, Moscow will lead the van by 
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its example. May God help us to carry out our 
sacred mission | 

This speech was warmly applauded by the 
populace, and awakened a general and enthu- 
siastic echo throughout thé empire. Town 
councils, diets, trade-associations, merchants’ 
guilds, the clergy, and all classes, declared 
their readiness to second and fulfill to the ut- 
termost all the demands which the Czar and 
the empire might make for the protection of 
the interests of Russia. The speech was also 
regarded throughout Europe as one of great 
significance. About the same time orders 
were issued for the mobilization of the army, 
and appointing a day for calling reeruits from 
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all parts of the empire, except Siberia, Arch- 
angel, and Orenburg. Six army corps were 
ordered to be made ready for service in the 
provinces of Odessa, Kharkoy, and Kiev. The 
command of the Southern Army was given to 
the Archduke Nicholas Nicholaievitch, broth- 
er of the Czar, with Adjutant-General Nepo- 
koitschitzky as chief of staff, Prince Marsalsky 
as commander of artillery, Major-General 
Depp as chief of engineers, and Prince Barklai 
von Tolli- Weimarn, Lieutenant-General Radet- 
zky, Baron von Kruedener, Prince Worozoff, 
Prince Schackoffski, and General Wannoffsky, 
as commanders of the several corps. In connec- 
tion with the orders for the mobilization of the 
army, Prince Gortchakoff issued a circular to 
the Russian representatives abroad, explaining 
the measure, in which he said: ‘The Czar 
does not wish war, and will, if possible, avoid 
it. He is, however, determined that the prin- 
ciples of justice which have been recognized as 
necessary by the whole of Europe shall be 
carried out in Turkey under efficacious guar- 
antees.” Lord Loftus, British embassador at 
the Russian court, reported of an audience that 
he had had with the Czar, November 2d, that 
the Ozar said he had sent the ultimatum to the 
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Porte because he feared the discomfiture of the 
Servian army might be followed by atrocities. 
The Porte had, by a series of manceuvres, frus- 
trated all attempts at pacification. The pres- 
ent state of things was intolerable. Unless 
Europe was prepared to act firmly and ener- 
getically, he would be obliged to act alone. 


MONUMENT AT INKERMAN, 


He regretted to see that inveterate suspicion 
and continual fear of Russian aggression still 
existed in England. The Ozar reminded Lord 
Loftus that he had on several occasions given 
most solemn assurances that he desired no con- 
quest. He had not the smallest wish or inten- 
tion to acquire Constantinople. Such an ac- 
quisition would be amisfortune for Russia. In 
reference to the rumors that Servia and Rou- 
mania demanded that they should be erected 
into independent kingdoms, the Czar said that 
there was no intention of establishing any such 
kingdoms, and such a course would be folly. 
He had permitted officers to go to Servia, pro- 
vided they left the Russian service, in the hope 
of calming the agitation in Russia. ~ 

This dispatch was verified by Prince Gor- 
tchakoff previous to its transmission to Lord 
Derby, and was approved by him as correctly 
representing the views expressed by the Czar. 
In asubsequent dispatch, November 7th, Prince 
Gortchakoff explained the necessity arising 


from the failure of diplomacy to subordinate 


the integrity of Turkey “to the guarantees 
i which were demanded by the interests of hu- 
manity and the peace of Europe,” and denied 
that Russia entertained after-thoughts respect- 


the Journal de St.-Pétersbourg published a cir- 
cular of the chancellor, Prince Gortchakoff, 
which declared that, while the Ozar did not de- 
‘Sire war, but would do his best to prevent it, 
he would not cease his efforts till the humane 
nd necessary principles for the establishment 
of which he contended were completely at- 
tained. A grand review of troops was held on 


ing Constantinople. On the 13th of November — 


Porte, which had broken the treaty of 
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the Field of Mars, in St. Petersburg, November 
15th, at which the Ozar expressed a wish for 
the success of the commander-in-chief, whe 
had gone to Kischinev, in the Crimea, to his 
command, On the 19th of November Prince 
Gortchakoff sent a dispatch to Count Shou. 
valoff, in London, in answer to a previous dis: 
patch from Lord Derby of October 380th. 
Since August of the previous year, the dis. 
patch said, Russia had tried to obtain a will. 
ing hearing from England. Russia had ob. 
served with regret that England’s support o! 
the Andrassy note had been neutralized by its 
refusal to sign the Berlin note; that it ha¢ 
failed to codperate in the naval demonstrations, 
and that it had opposed the Russian policy in 
the matter of the six months’ armistice without 
giving Russia previous notice of its intentior 
to do so, whereby the esteem of the Porte for 
the unity of Europe had been greatly depre- 
ciated. Nevertheless, there was now, at length, 
accord between Russia and Europe. Russia 
had with pleasure seen Lord Derby take the 
first step toward calling a conference, and had 
codperated in this object. Both powers were 
agreed as to the necessity of guaranteeing re- 
forms and prosecuting them; they were not 
agreed upon means. England was seeking tc 
bring into effect the stipulations of an earlie1 
time, without thinking of the unfortunate re- 
sults which they had produced, or to what weak- 
ness the action of Europe in respect to Turkey 
had been condemned by the treaty of 1856. 
Europe had been obliged several times to deny 
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those stipulations, and they were to-day, ry 
was shown by incontrovertible facts, the causet 
of evils which had been pointed out by Rus 
as threatened by them for twenty years. * 
powers must act, and present conditions to 
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Russia would not be satisfied with merely pre- 
ventive measures, but would still hold in consid- 
eration whether the existing difficulties could 
not be peacefully solved by the concurrence of 
the six great powers. Russia had no selfish 
wishes, as the Czar had told Lord Loftus at 
Livadia. If the English cabinet would now 
publish the report of Lord Loftus, and if it 
could convince itself that Russia had the will 
to go hand-in-hand with it, then the principles 
on which they were as one would be no dead 
letter, and the threatening danger would not 
hoyer over the peace of Europe. ’ : 

A decree was issued February 5th, abolish- 
ing the office of Governor-General of the Bal- 
tic Provinces, consisting of Esthonia, Livonia, 
and Courland, which had been organized as a 
single department by the Ozar Paul in 1800. 
The decree specified that the previous legisla- 
tive organization of the provinces would re- 
main unchanged. On the 15th of the month 
the Ozar explained to a deputation of lord- 
marshals of the provinces the object of the 
act. It was intended as a manifestation of his 
trust in the Baltic people. Their devotion and 
love of order were known to him, and his 
good-will toward them was unaltered. A 
separate administration, such as was still re- 
quired in Poland, Siberia, and the Caucasus, 
was no longer needed there. The cities of the 
Baltic provinces had formerly been in posses- 
sion of the so-called Magdeburg right, and it 
had not been taken from them by the Polish 
Government; but, in carrying out the new 
plan of government, this institution was with- 
drawn, and the Russian town-regulations were 
substituted for it. 

The independent judicial administration of 
Poland was abolished in July, by the opera- 
tion of two decrees, one of which did away 
with the governmental justice-commission, 
and the other abolished the military commis- 
sion of inquests at Warsaw. Direction was 
made that the trial of state offenses be handed 
over to the appropriate courts, and that the 
requests of Polish exiles to be permitted to 
return home be heard under the regulations 
which were established in 1871. The opera- 
tion of this act was also to abolish the depart- 
ment for Polish affairs at St. Petersburg, 
under the direction of Secretary of State Na- 
boloff. Another consequence of the measure 
was that the Russian language having been 
made the official language, one thousand officers 
f the Polish courts, who were not skilled in 
the use of that language, lost their places and 
were put. on pensions. 

The Government has striven for a long time 
make the Russian language the exclusive 
age of literature and of intercourse 
eople of culture, and to confine the 
the different dialects exclusively to the 
1 people. In pursuance of this policy, 
was issued on the 30th of May, from 
areau of Affairs of the Press, prohibiting 
{ ‘oduetion into the empire of books and 
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pamphlets in the Little Russian dialect without 
the permission of the bureau; also forbidding 
the writing and publishing within the empire of 
works in Little Russian, and translations into 
that dialect. Historic documents and memoirs, 
and works of fine literature, were excepted from 
the operation of the rule, but under the con- 
dition that the Russian form of writing should 
be preserved. Theatrical programmes and 
contracts in Little Russian, and the printing of 
Little Russian texts to music, were wholly for- 
bidden. The act was received with much dis- 
favor by the 14,000,000 Little Russians of the 
empire. 

The Senate of Finland, in February, granted 
an appropriation of 200,000 rubles for build- 
ing a canal to connect the Baltic with the 
White Sea. A Provincial Exhibition of the 
Products of Finland was opened in July by the 
Czar. 

The conquest of Khokan was completed 
early in the year 1876, and the territory of 
that khanate was annexed to Russia by an im- 
perial decree, dated March 2d, and organized. 
as a Russian province under the name of the 
Province of Ferghana. (For a more full ac- 
count of the conquest and annexation of this 
district, see the article on TurKIsTAN.) 

The third meeting of the International Con- 
gress of Orientalists was held at St. Peters- 
burg, from August 30th to September 12th, 
under the management of a committee of or- 
ganization composed of Russians eminent in 
literature and philological science, Most of 
the sittings were held in the rooms of the Im- 
perial Home-Office, assigned to the congress 
by express command of the Ozar. Prof. 
Gregorieff, of the Imperial University of 
St. Petersburg, presided. The congress was 
formed into nine sections, as follows: 1. Sibe- 
ria; 2. Oentral Asia; 8. Caucasus; 4. Trans- 
caucasia; 5. Eastern Asia; 6. India, etc.; 
7. Turkey; 8. Archeology; 9. Religious Sys-— 
tems, ete. Baron von Osten-Sacken was chosen 
secretary of the congress, and Baron Victor 
von Rosen assistant secretary. 

The first sectional meeting held was that of 
the Central Asian section (2), under the presi- 
dency of M. Ch. Schefer. Papers were read by 
Prof. Sachan on his edition of the work of the 
Arabian writer, Al- Biruni, the first part of — 
which had recently been published, under 
the title ‘“‘The Chronology of the Oriental ‘ 
Nations;” by M. Tcharykoff, on ‘A Voyage ’ 
to the Uzbeck Country, by Pazoukhine,” who 
was sent thither by the Czar Alexis Mikhai- 
lovitch in 1671-'72; by Dr. MacNamara, 
on “The Routes followed by Oholera in 
its March from India to Europe;” by 
Prof. Oppert, on ‘The Asiatic Tongues inca- 
pable of being referred to either the Aryan or | 
Semitic Families, but which are found in the 
Arrow-headed Texts,” and which he styled 
Susi-Medic languages; by the Rev. John Lo 
formerly of Calcutta, on ‘The Aryan Race, its — 
Origin in Central Asia, and its Emigration tc 
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Europe and India;” besides other. papers on 
subjects of less general interest. General dis- 
cussions were held on the special codes of laws 
dictated by the founders of the nomad em- 
pires in Central Asia; as to whether or not a 
Mongo! tribe or people existed before Genghis 
Khan; on the origin of the Turkish manu- 
scripts in the so-called Vigur character; on 
the Central Asiatic calendars, and their rela- 
tions to Chinese and Persian records; and on 
the Sogdian character and monuments. 

In the Caucasian section (8), M. Gamaroff 
presiding, Prof. Gregorieff made an address on 
the Caucasian race and its origin, and M. Ber- 
ger described several ethnographical objects 
which were exhibited in the Caucasian collec- 
tion on view in the rooms of the Ministry of 
the Interior. 

In the seventh section (Turkey), Ahmed 
Véfyk presiding, papers were read, or re- 
marks made, on ‘The Ancient History of the 
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Slavs,” by M. Harkary; on “The Khazars,” by 
M. Howorth; on“ The Present State of Popular 
Education in Siberia,” by M. Mourkos; and 
on certain special works pertaining to Arabian 
literature and history. Ahmed Véfyk Effendi 
spoke on the question, ‘How far the mutual 
relations of the Arabic tribes before Moham- 
a med threw light on the political state of the 
Israelitish tribes at the time of the Judges.” 
In the fifth section (Eastern Asia), Prof. Léon 
de Rosny presiding, papers were read by M. 
Makhow on “ Japanese History and Tradition,” 
_ in which he placed the beginning of the histor- 
ical period of Japan at about 600 yearsB. 0.; by 
Prof. de Rosny, on “The Possibility of recon- 
structing the Chinese Language as spoken dur- 
_ ing the Han Dynasty, or even previous to that 
Period;” by M. Vassilieff, on “The Chinese 
_ Language, its Ideographs,” etc. Prof. de Rosny 
spoke of the theory of the discovery of Amer- 
the Chinese before Columbus, which is 


P 


ed upon an ancient Chinese account of a gi 
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voyage to Fusang. With reference to the hy 
pothesis in this theory, that the distances men 
tioned by the Chinese authors in describin, 
the voyage to Fusang would make that coun 
try near America, the speaker pointed out tha 
the Chinese li, the measure of distance men 
tioned in the account, was much larger noy 
than formerly, and that a corrected calculation 
of the i would bring Fusang within the con 
fines of Asia. 

In the sixth section (India and Persia), Prof 
Kern presiding, papers were presented on Dr 
Leitner’s “ Comparative Grammar and Vocab 
wlary of the Languages between Cabool, Ba 
dakhshan, and Cashmere ;” by A. Marre, on th 
“‘ Javanese, Mazache, and Malay Languages;’ 
by Th. Bakouline, on ‘The Routes to Meshed;’ 
by Baron Textor de Rayisi, on “The Mural In 
scription of the Pagoda of Oodeypore;” by J 
Duchdetan, on “The Pretended Egyptian Origit 
of the Chinese; ’’ by M. Raverty, on * Sanskri 
Words in the Pushtu Lan 
guage.” Prof. de Gube 
matis presented his worl 
on ‘The Materials for 
History of Oriental Stu 
dies in Italy,” and th 
section discussed a num 
ber of special questions. 

In the section on Sibe 
ria (1), M. Vassilieff pre 
siding, papers were reat 
by M. Slovtsoff, on ‘Thi 
History of Public Instrue 
tion in Western Siberia; ’ 
by M. Neumann, on ‘Th 
Tchonktchis, or People o 
Northeast Siberia;” Db; 
M. Sobruk, an Ostiak gen 
tleman, on ‘The Idol 
worship of the Ostiak 
and Voguls;” by M 
Slovtsoff, on ‘The Proy 
erbs, ete., of the Kirghi 
People ;” and on special subjects. The sectior 
discussed the-numerous emigrations which ar 
said to have taken place during two thousan 
years from Siberia into Central Asia, the cir 


ibuted to Moses of Khe 
Armeniac cuneifo 
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M. Tchonbinoff, in a paper on ‘The Laws of 
Georgia,” showed how the feudal institutions 
of that country might be made available for 
the elucidation of the feudal institutions of 
Europe. 

In the section on Archaology (8), Prof. 
Oppert presiding, the subjects of Numismatic 
Epigraphy and kindred topics, and Assyrian 
Archeology and Egyptology, were considered. 
Among the numerous papers in other branches 
of this department presented were one by M. 
Aspelin, on ‘ The Prehistoric Civilization of the 
Permian Peoples and their Commerce with the 
East;” one by M. Camille Ricque, on ‘ Inscrip- 
tions on the Rocks of Mount Sinai;” one by 
M. Lyoutsenke, on ‘t Hebrew Sepulchral Mon- 
uments found near Sennaia, a Peninsula of 
Taman,” At the final meeting of the congress, 


SA DA BANDEIRA, Bernarpo pe Sa 
Naewneira, Viscount, a Portuguese statesman, 
born in 1796; died January 6, 1876. He took 
an active part in the war against the French, 
fought in the revolution of 1820 and against 
the counter-revolution of 1823, and was forced 


to seek safety in flight after the victory of ab-. 


solutism. He returned after Dom Pedro had 
granted the charter, and defended the constitu- 
tional throne, both as a soldier and asa diploma- 
tist. He distinguished himself particularly in 
the defense of Oporto, as governor of that city. 
In November, 1832, he was appointed Minister 
of the Navy, and at the same time Baron de 
Bandeira. Te was dismissed as minister in 
May, 1838, was appointed Governor of Peniche 
in the same year, Governor of Algarve in 1834, 
and at the close of the war was created a peer 
of the kingdom. From November, 1835, to 
April, 1836, he was again Minister of the Navy, 
took part in the wars between the Chartists 
and Oonstitutionals, was the leader of the rising 
against the Duke of Saldanha in 1836, lost: all 
his titles and dignities, and, after his restora- 
tion, became one of the leaders of the Oppo- 
sition in the Cortes. From 1856 to 1869 he 
was on several occasions Minister of War, and 
President of the Council from July, 1868, to 
January, 1869, and again in 1870. 
SALDANHA OLIVEIRA E DAUN, Joio 
Carros, Duke of, a Portuguese statesman, 
born in Lisbon, November 17, 1791; died in 
London, November 21, 1876. He began his 
public career during the Peninsular War, on 
the side of the French; was captured by the 
British troops, and sent prisoner to England. 
f ae: he went to Brazil, but subsequently 
burned to Portugal, and in 1828 became Min- 
er of Foreign Affairs. In 1826 he was ap- 
Governor of Oporto, and, under the 
tion of Dom Pedro, Minister of War, 
sition he held until 1827, when he 
England. Dom Miguel having usurped 
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the general subject of ‘‘ The Religious and Phil- 
osophical Systems of Eastern Peoples” was dis- 
cussed in papers bearing on ‘‘Mohammedanism” 
(Prof, von Mehren), *‘Chinese Philosophy and 
Natural Theology” (Rev. E. J. Estel, Ph. D., 
and the Rev. John Chalmers), “Slavonic He- 
brew Studies” (M. Gorski-Platanoff), ‘“‘The 
Biblical and Indian Cosmogonies,” etc. (Prof. de 
Gubematis), ‘The Chaldean Oreation and Del- 
uge Tablets” (Prof. Oppert), ‘‘ Aryan Mythol- 
ogy” (M. Miller, of Moscow), on “ Certain 
Egyptian Funereal Pictures and Hieroglyph- 
ical Legends” (Prof. Lieblein). In connection 
with the meeting of the congress, an extensive 
collection of Siberian, Finnish, Lapp, Tartar, 
and buddhist articles, illustrative of the sub- 
jects discussed, was exhibited in the rooms of 
the Ministry of the Interior. 


S 


power, Saldanha raised troops against him, but 
they deserted him. In 1882 he landed in Port- 
ugal with Dom Pedro, and ended the civil 
war by taking the capital and compelling Dom 
Miguel to surrender at Evora. In 1835 he be- 
came Minister of War and President of the 
Council; but he soon resigned, and went abroad, ‘ 
where he remained until 1846, when he was 
recalled by the Queen to form a ministry. In 
1849 he was overthrown by Costa Cabral, and 
remained out of power until 1851, when he 
effected anew revolution, and was again placed 
at the head of the government till the accession 
of Dom Pedro V. in 1856. He was minister 
in Rome from 1862 to 1864, and again from 
1866 to 1869. In May, 1870, he induced the 
army to revolt, and thus compelled the King to 
place him again at the head of the cabinet. 
The new elections, however, went against him, 
and he was succeeded, August 30th, by Sa da 
Bandeira. He was afterward appointed em- 
bassador at the British court, where he re- 
mained until his death. 

SAND, Groren, the nom de plume of AMaAn- 
TINE LucrtttE AuRorE Duprn-DupEVANT, a cele- 
brated French novelist, was born July 5, 1804; 
died June 8, 1876. She was descended from 
the celebrated victor of Fontenoy, Marshal 
Maurice de Saxe, natural son of Augustus II., = 
King of Poland, and the beautiful Countess ~ — 
Aurora de Kénigsmark. Her grandmother, — 
the natural daughter of the marshal, was mar- 
ried to Count Horn, a natural son of Louis — 
XV. of France. After his death she married _ 
the French nobleman Dupin de Francueil. The _ 
only offspring of this marriage was a son, Mau- 
rice Dupin, who served with distinction in the — 
republican and imperial armies in Italy, where | 
he became acquainted with Sophie Delaborde, 
the daughter of a dealer in birds, whom he 
married. One month after his marria 
daughter was born to him, the future Gee 
Sand. Through her, her father was able 
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reconcile his mother, and to gain her consent 
to his mésalliance. After the death of her 
father, in 1808, her mother went to Paris, 
while she remained with her grandmother at 
the manor of Nohant, near La Chatre, in the 
ancient province of Berry. At this period, 
while still a child, she invented numerous 
stories, her tender youth being nearly ab- 
sorbed by the composition of aromance, which 
she never published, but whose hero, Corambi, 
half pagan and halt Christian, was the ideal of 
her dreams. She received a good education, 
but was taught no religion, as her grandmother 
was a bitter enemy of the Catholic Church. 
In her thirteenth year she was sent into the 
conyent of the English Sisters of St. Augustin, 
where she remained three years. At first she 
was one of the wildest of the pupils of the con- 
vent, but when she had accomplished her fif- 
teenth year, an ardent devotion replaced her 
precocious skepticism, and she resolved to take 
the veil. This period of her life she called a 
“religious disease,” and she gave herself up to 
it entirely for the time being. But through 
various causes, mainly through her father-con- 
fessor, she was led to different views, and she 
soon renounced the idea of taking the veil. 
Her favorite literature now became the works 
of Locke, Aristotle, Leibnitz, and, later on, 
Rousseau and Byron. Having returned, after 
the death of her grandmother in 1821, under 
the control of her mother, she had daily to 
contend with a most irritable temper, and, in 
order to escape the maternal petty tyranny, 
she married in 1822, when only eighteen, Casi- 
mir Dudevant, the son of an ancient officer of 
tho Imperial Guard, by whom she had two 
children, a son and a daughter. The relation 
between her husband and herself soon became 
unbearable to both. Their tastes widely dif- 
fered, and, in addition, their pecuniary affairs 
were in an unsatisfactory condition. She was 
forced to apply to her husband for every franc 
she needed, thus giving her a feeling of entire 
dependency. As this position appeared to her 
unendurable, she parted from him amicably in 
1831, and went to Paris with her daughter, 
purposing to use her remarkable talents in 
drawing, painting, and writing, and thus win 
money enough to provide for her wants and 
those of her daughter. She set to work with 
energy, translating foreign romances, drawing 
portraits, and painting microscopic flowers 
and birds on snuff-boxes and cigar-cases. In 
order to enjoy more freedom in the French 
capital, and, above all, to attend the great the- 
atrical performances of that time without be- 
ing exposed to improper remarks, she assumed 
male apparel, and soon became popular among 
artists and literary people. But she had still 
many hard rebukes to encounter before laying 


the firm foundation of her fame. M. de Kéra- 


try, a prominent novelist and director of a 
_ periodical review, disdainfully told her that “a 
‘woman must not write.” Balzac himself did 

t pay much attention to her literary projects, 


she began to devote herself to the stage. Whe 


played 
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so strong and powerful was the general preju- 
dice against female writers. But Delatouche, 
the publisher of the &igaro, welcomed her 
with sympathy, and accepted her contribu- 
tions to his paper. This was her début in litera- 
ture, she being at the time nearly twenty-eight 
years old. She then undertook to compose her 
first novel, ‘Rose et Blanche,” with her old 
friend Jules Sandeau, from whom she took 
and ever after retained her nom de plume, 
George Sand. ‘Indiana,’ which she wrote in 
1832, caused quite a sensation in the literary 
world. Soon afterward came ‘“ Valentine,” 
followed by ‘“ Lélia” (1838), one of the most 
remarkable romans de meurs ever published. 
She then started on a tour through Italy in 
company with Alfred de Musset, from whom, 
however, she soon separated. While in Italy 
her money gave out, and she was compelled to 
write steadily for several months in Venice. 
From there she sent to the Revue des Deux 
Mondes: “‘ André,” ‘“ Leone Leoni,” “‘ Mattea,” 
and several ‘“‘ Lettres dun Voyageur” and 
‘“‘ Lettres d’un Onele.” Another result of her 
liaison with Musset, and of her Italian journey, 
was “Le Secrétaire Intime,” which was not 
written, however, until two years later. In 
1836 her relations with her husband became 
worse than ever, and a decree of the Tribunal- 
Civil granted her legal separation from him, 
and gave her the exclusive care of their two 
children. He appealed twice from this deci- 
sion, but was defeated both times. By this 
decision she also came again into possession 
of her father’s old estate of Nohant, being 
thus placed above want for the rest of her life. 
She visited Switzerland after the separation 
from her husband, and fell in love with Fré- 
déric Chopin, the great composer, with whom 
she spent eight years, and who accompanied 
her to Majorea in 1888. 

From 1833 to 1841 she published the greater 
part of her novels, criticisms, etc., in the Re- 
vue des Deux Mondes. Besides the works al- 
ready mentioned, there appeared in its columns 
the following works from her pen: ‘‘Simon,” 
“ Metella,” “‘ Les Maitres Mosaistes,” ‘‘ La der- 
niére Aldini,” ‘‘L’Orco,” “Gabriel,” ‘ Pau- 
line,” etc. In October, 1841, she at once 
broke off her relations with it, because its 
editor refused her novel ‘‘ Horace,” on account 
of its radical and socialistic tendencies. To- 
gether with Leroux and Viardot she then es- 
tablished the Revue Contemporaine, which, 
however, did not exist very long, although she 
published in it, among other contributions, the 
novels ‘‘Consuelo”’ and ‘‘ La Comtesse de Ru- 
dolstadt.” After her quarrel with the ne 
she wrote her first play, ‘‘ Cosima,” her fame 
was already so great that its appearance w 
awaited with great impatience; it was, n 
theless, a failure. But with ‘ Frangoii 
Champi,” in 1849, and “Claudie,” in 1 
she was more successful, the latter piece bei 


one hundred consecutive nights. 
ok . oe 


ra a. 1 
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Revolution of 1848 excited George Sand’s mind. 
She threw herself with the utmost ardor into 
the revolutionary movement, writing the intro- 
duction to Ledru-Rollin’s ‘ Bulletins de la Ré- 
publique” and two ‘Lettres au Peuple.’”’ She 
contributed to Barbé’s Commune de Paris, and 
founded herself a paper, La Cause du Peuple, 
of which, however, only three~numbers ap- 
peared. In 1850 she translated, Joseph Maz- 
zini’s ‘‘ Republic and Kingdom in Italy” into 
French, and, fearing for her safety after the 
coup-d’ état, went to Belgium ; from there, how- 
ever, she soon returned. In 1853-55 she pub- 
lished in the fewilleton of La Presse the history 
of her life, which afterward appeared in twenty 
volumes. This book was read with great in- 
berest at the time, and created considerable ex- 
sitement. In 1859 she published in the Revue 
les Deux Mondes a novel, entitled ‘‘ Elle et Lui,” 
in Which she attacked Alfred de Musset, who 
had died some time before. This book created 
2 storm of indignation, and was answered most 
effectively by Paul de Musset in “Lui et Elle,” 
in which he placed the assertions of George 
Sand in a different light, and attempted to 
vindicate his brother’s character. Since this 
time she lived in comparative retirement, 
goming only once more before the public on 
the occasion of. the War of 1870. When this 
war broke out she wrote an eloquent appeal 
in. behalf of peace, ‘‘ whose continuance alone 
would allow humanity to solve the social prob- 
lems now at hand, and to emancipate itself 
finally from the double-headed politico-reli- 
zious yoke of kings and priests.” But though 
her own region escaped the turmoil of war, 
she had the sorrow of witnessing for the third 
time the invasion, crushing defeat, and dis- 
memberment of France. She went to Tours, 
and proceeded along the French lines as far as 
she was permitted to go, taking notes and 
sketches of the heart-rending scenes of ruin 
ind desolation. When the war was over, she 
published in the Revwe des Deux Mondes her 
‘Journal @un Voyageur pendant la Guerre.” 
After this time she did not appear before the 
public, but lived in quiet retirement until her 
leath. Among her other works are: ‘ Spiri- 
lion” (1839), ‘Les Sept Cordes, de la Lyre” 
1840), “Jeanne” (8 vols., 1844), ‘‘ Lucrezia 
Floriani,” ‘‘ Le Piccinino,” ‘“ La petite Fadette,” 
‘La Filleule,” ‘“‘ Mont Reviche,” ‘‘ Les Maitres 
sonneurs ” (1853), ‘Jean de la Roche” (1860), 
‘La Ville noire” (1861), ‘“Le Marquis de 
Villemer ” (1862), ‘‘ Mademoiselle de la Quinti- 
nie” (1863), “‘ La Confession d’une jeune Fille” 
1864), and ‘‘ Légendes rustiques” (1861), which 
she edited together with her son Maurice. 
During the greater part of her life she wore a 
mixed suit made of black cloth, woman’s skirt 
with large cloth buttons, and fastened with a 
black-leather belt; a man’s square jacket, made 
of the same stuff; a man’s shirt, with collar 
k necktie. When out of doors she wore 
uetaire’s hat. For many years she had 
ly a pied-d-terre in the Rue Racine, the 


chief of the Federal party in the succee 
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heart of the Quartier Latin, where she enjoyed 
a sort of worship from thousands of students. 
Her benevolence was extreme, and, like the 
elder Dumas, she was gifted with an extremely 
kind heart. She always suppressed hatred 
toward any person, even her enemies. But 
there were two things which she cordially de- 
tested, church-bells and guns, ‘the one and 
the other made with the same dark, gloomy 
metal, bronze, and symbolizing those two im- 
placable enemies of liberty and fraternity, 
priestcraft and militarism.” 

SANDHURST, Witttam Rosz Mansrterp, 
Baron, a British general, born in 1819; died 
June 23, 1876. After passing through the 
Royal Military College at Sandhurst, he entered 
the Fifty-third Regiment in 1835. In the rank 
of captain in the Fifty-third he entered upon 
his first war-service in the Sutlej campaign of 
1846. He was present at the battles of Bud- 
diwal, Aliwal, and Sobraon, in the last of 
which he acted as aide-de-camp to the com- 
mander-in-chief. In the subsequent Punjaub 
campaign of 1849, Major Mansfield was in com- 


mand of the Fifty-third, and was present at 


the battle of Guzerat. He was next employed 
on the Punjaub frontier in 185152, sometimes 
in command of the Fifty-third, and sometimes 
attached to the staff of Sir Colin Campbell, 
who commanded the forces; and he was pres- 
ent at the affairs of Nawadund, Pranghur, and 
Skarcote. In June, 1855, he was attached to 
the embassy at Constantinople, with the rank 
of brigadier-general. When Sir Colin Camp- 
bell was appointed to the command of the army 
in India at the crisis of the mutiny, he selected 
Colonel Mansfield as chief of staff. As major- 
general he served throughout the mutiny. He 
was at the relief of Lucknow, at the battle of 
Cawnpore, where he was wounded, at the ad- 
vance on Futtehghur, the campaign in Rohil- 
cund, the battle of Bareilly, and at Shahjehan- 
poor; he served in the campaign in Onde in 
1859, and was present at all the affairs which 
resulted in the subjugation of that province. 
He received repeated acknowledgments from 
his commanding officer, and in 1859 received 
the thanks of both Houses of Parliament. In 
1860 he was appointed to the command of the 
troops in Bombay Presidency, and in 1865 com- 
mander-in-chief in India, which position he heid 
up to 1870, when, upon his retirement from the 
service, he was raised to the peerage. He was 
a G. CO. B. anda G, 0. 8S. L, a privy councilor - 
for Ireland, and general commanding the forces: 
in Ireland from 1870 to 1875. “ 
SANTA ANNA, Antonio Loprz pn, a Mex- 
ican general; died in the city of Mexico, June 
20, 1876. He was born in Jalapa, February 
21, 1798. He began his military career in 
1821 against the Royalists, and after some suc- 
cess was given the command of Vera Cruz 
(1822); but insubordination led to his dismis- _ 
sal, and he took revenge by aiding in the hao 
downfall of the Emperor Iturbide. Becomi 
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contest, he was signally defeated, and retired 
to his home. At the end of 1828 he secured 
the overthrow of the Pedraza administration, 
and shortly after the elevation of Guerrero, 
who made him Minister of War and Com- 
mander-in-chief of the Army, after Santa Anna 
had repelled the Spanish invasion under Bar- 
radas, in September, 1829: He subsequently 
headed two successful insurrections, one to 
replace Guerrero in the executive functions by 
Bustamente, and the other to overthrow the 
latter in favor of Pedraza (January, 1832). In 
March, 1833, he was elected President; but, 
though a favorite with the army, he was un- 
popular with the nation, being suspected of 
aiming at the imperial crown. Several insur- 
rections broke out, the last and most formi- 
dable of which was crushed by Santa Anna on 
May 11, 1835, when the insurgents sustained 
severe losses, and the Republican party received 
a fatal blow. A complete administrative re- 
organization was now effected, and the gov- 
ernors of the several States were henceforth 
dependent upon the supreme power. A reyo- 
lutionary feeling, long existing in Texas, now. 
broke out into open insurrection. arly in 
1836 Santa Anna took the field in person. By 
the middle of February he reached the Rio 
Grande at the head of six thousand troops, 
stormed the Alamo at San Antonio on March 
6th, after several days’ siege, and massacred its 
defenders, but with great loss to himself, and, 
after the massacre at Goliad, done under his 
express orders, marched toward Gonzales. At 
San Jacinto he was totally routed by the Texan 
army under Houston, April 21st. The next 
day he was taken prisoner, and his functions 
were at once suspended by the Mexican Goy- 
ernment. In 1837 he returned to his native 
country by way of the United States, but was 
coldly received, and at the presidential elec- 
tion of that year he had only two out of sixty- 
nine electoral votes, after which he retired to 
his estate at Jalapa. The same year he took 
part in the defense of Vera Cruz, bombarded 
by the French, and there sustained an injury 
which necessitated the amputation of a leg. 
In the long contention between the Centralists 
and Federalists he was one of the leaders of the 
former; and from October 10, 1841, to June 
4, 1844, he was virtual dictator, under the 
title of Provisional President. He was again 
Constitutional President under the instrument 
of June 12, 1843, from June 4 to September 
20, 1844, when he was deposed by a new revo- 
lution, taken prisoner near Tlacolula on Jan- 
uary 15, 1845, and banished for ten years, and 
took up his residence in Cuba. In 1846 he was 
recalled, appointed generalissimo, and in De- 
cember made Provisional President. Imme- 
diately after, at the head of twenty thousand 
_ men, he advanced northward, and on February 
(22, 1847, attacked the American troops at 
uena Vista, five thousand strong, under Gen- 
‘al Taylor, by whom he was effectually re- 
_ pulsed on the following day. Having raised a 
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new army, he took up a position at Cerro Gor. 
do, where he was again defeated by the Amer 
icans, under General Scott, on April 18th. Col 
lecting three thousand men from the fragment: 
of his army, he retreated toward the city of 
Mexico. Late in April he was informed of hi: 
appointment to the presidency by Congress: 
but, finding subsequently that the election fo1 
President, which the States had held on May 
15th, was unfavorable to his pretensions, h¢ 
prevailed on Congress to postpone the count 
ing of votes until January, 1848, and in thé 
mean time banished or imprisoned all who op: 
posed his schemes, and established a severe 
censorship of the press. He had organized ar 
army thirty thousand strong for the defense of 
the capital; but Molino del Rey was stormec 
by General Scott on September 8, 1847, anc 
Chapultepec on the 13th, and on the 14th the 
city of Mexico fell. Santa Anna now resignec 
the presidency, and made a last effort to re 
trieve his reputation by the siege of Puebla 
but be was ‘attacked by General Lane at Hua 
mantla, and forced to retire from the place 
which was now relieved. Having receivec 
permission from the American commander-in 
chief, he sailed for Jamaica on April 5, 1848 
In 1853 he returned to Mexico, and was re. 
ceived with great enthusiasm. He was ap. 
pointed President for one year, after whick 
time he was to call a constituent Congress: 


-but he fomented a new revolution, by whicl 


he was declared President for life, with powe1 
to appoint ‘his successor, and with the titl 
of Most Serene Highness. He began to rule 
with despotic authority, and the revolutior 
of Ayutla followed, led by General Alvarez 
After a struggle of two years, Santa Anns 
signed his unconditional abdication, and sailed 
on August 16, 1855, for Havana. He after 
ward spent two years in Venezuela, and thence 
went to St. Thomas. During the French in 
vasion he reappeared in Mexico, and pledgec 
himself to strict neutrality; but a manifest 
tending to excite disturbance in his favor le¢ 
General Bazaine to order him to quit the coun 
try in May, 1864. Maximilian, however, ap 
pointed him Grand-Marshal of the Empire; bu 
in 1865, having been implicated in a conspirac; 
against the Emperor, he again withdrew to St 
Thomas. In 1867 he made a last attempt t 
gain ascendency in Mexico, but was take 
prisoner at Vera Cruz and condemned to death 
Juarez pardoned him on condition of his quit 
ting Mexican soil forever, and he came to th 
United States. After the death of Juarez hi 
was permitted to return to Mexico. 98 

SEWARD MONUMENT, Tue. A colossa 
statue of William H. Seward, which was mod 
eled by the sculptor Randolph Rogers, an 
cast in bronze in the Royal Foundery at M ch 
presented to the city of New York by an asso 
ciation of private citizens, and erected or 
southwest corner of Madison Square, in tha 
city, was ceremoriously unveiled on the afte 


noon of the 27th of September, 
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The idea of erecting a statue of the late Sec- * difficulty, and then retiring in the complete 


retary Seward in the city of New York was 
first conceived by Richard Schell, of that city, 
some three years before. After consulting Mr. 
Rogers about the probable cost of such a work, 
Mr. Schell conferred with Messrs. George J. 
Forrest, Lawrence W. Jerome, Thurlow Weed, 
K. D. Morgan, and Hugh J. Hastings, who all 
approved the project. To make up the sum of 
$25,000, the estimated cost of the undertaking, 
subscriptions of just $100 were readily obtained 
from 250 gentlemen, most of them residents 
of New York, the committee who attended to 
the business being G. J. Forrest, William H. 
Appleton, and Lawrence W. Jerome. Mr. Rog- 
ers was commissioned to make the statue. He 
came from Italy to make studies upon it, and 
[two years were occupied in its completion. 
After it was cast in the famous works at Mu- 
nich, it was shipped to New York, and within 
three weeks after its arrival the unveiling took 
place. ‘The committee acting for the donors 
consisted of William H. Appleton, chairman ; 
Edwin D. Morgan, Richard Schell, Lawrence 
W. Jerome, Frederick Law Olmsted, Isaac 
Bell, Richard E. Mount, Sheridan Shook, 
Charles W. Griswold, Ohester A. Arthur, 
Abram S. Hewitt, James Bowen, John D. 
Maxwell, John E. Develin, William R. Martin, 
Elijah Ward, De Witt O. Wheeler, George M. 
Van Nort, and George J. Forrest. ; 

The gift was formally made by the Hon. 
John Bigelow, Secretary of State of the State 
of New York, in the absence of Secretary Ham- 
iitton Fish, who was unable to be present, after 
the meeting had been called to order by Mr. 
William R. Martin, President of the Depart- 
ment of Public Parks in the city of New York, 
and the acceptance on the part of the city ex- 
pressed by William H. Wickham, mayor, in 
two brief speeches. William H. Evarts, the 
orator of the occasion, then delivered a lengthy 
address before the large concourse of people 
whom the event had attracted to the spot. 
Mr. Evarts referred to the friendship which 
had existed between himself and the lamented 
statesman, during the twenty years preceding 
his death, which embraced the most eventful 
period of his career, but modestly deferred to 
the longer intimacy of Hamilton Fish and Thur- 
low Weed. He reviewed the public life of 
Seward, which he divided into four periods: 
“From 1824 to 1836 he was a lawyer, with an 
interval, indeed, of service in the Senate of the 
State, both as a debater and as a judge. From 
1836 to 1848 he filled a prominent post in the 
service of the State, with intervals in which he 
resumed again his place as a lawyer and as a 
citizen. From 1848 to 1860, in the Senate of 
the United States, he led and filled out the 
great progressive movements of our politics, 
and there placed on the rolls of the renown 
Palit theenscords preserve a name second to 
none of those that preceded him; and from 
1860 to 1872, in administration of great affairs, 
es of transcendent interests and of gravest 


triumph both of his politics and of his states- 
manship, and leaving the helm from which an 
incomparable pilot could then be spared, to the 
smootiied seas and the calmed skies that had 
succeeded the te:npest and the storm in which he 
had been the pilot and the savior of the state.” 

He spoke of his connection with the great 
Whig and Republican parties, in each of which 
he was a conspicuous agent in its formation 
and development, during its successes and de- 
feats. He spoke of his disinterested attach- 
ment to the right as a lawyer, and the dignity 
of his brief services at the bar, and, referring 
to the Freeman casé, declared: ‘I would give 
up all forensic fame if I could not add it to in- 
tegrity, I would give up all glory if I could 
not add it to duty, to have it said of me that I 
defended William Freeman against a world in 
arms, and saved the jurisprudence and the jus- 
tice of the State.” 

The speaker then referred to Mr. Seward’s 
career in the Senate, from the time when he 
alone represented in the United States Senate 
a doctrine of slavery which was distinct from 
compromise on the one side, and from aboli- 
tionism on the other, to the time when, twelve 
years later, seven Senators gathered around 
him, supporters of his milder and conciliatory 
methods. He eulogized his course when the 
choice of the party, in 1860, fell upon ‘‘a younger 
soldier in the great cause” as its candidate for 
the presidency, and Seward, ‘‘ without a senti- 
ment of doubt, without a ripple in the com- 
posure of his spirit,” took his place as supporter 
of his party’s chosen chief. Mr. Evarts then 
passed to the crowing glory of William H. 
Seward’s life—his administration of foreign 
affairs during the civil war—and qualified the 
serenity of judgment ‘‘ which could make him 
master of the confused counsels of others, the 
power of forecast, and the patience, which char- 
acterized his mind.” 

Inconelusion, he noted Seward’s undeviating 
faith in popular institutions, which always 
guided and impelled his political course. 

The statue is of light-colored bronze, aud 
rests upon a pedestal with a base of New 
England granite and a dado of variegated 
marble of Spezzia. It represents Mr. Sew- 
ard sitting upon a chair, the right leg thrown 
over the left, and turned. slightly to the left 
in the chair—a common attitude with him 
in life. One hand grasps a paper, and the 
other, fallen to his side, holds a pen; he ap- 
pears to be meditating upon what he has just. 
written. A cloak hangs over the back of the 
chair, and books and a scroll lie underneath, 
The statue is ten feet in height, standing, with 
the pedestal, twenty feet high; the figure, if 
standing, would be thirteen feet tall. The in- — 
scription upon the pedestal is, ‘‘ William’ H. 
Seward, Governor, Senator, Secretary of State 
of U. S.”—Randolph Rogers, the artist, is a na- _ 
tive of Michigan and former citizen of 
York. He has resided in Rome many yes 
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and has received there the honor of election to® tion of the monuments of this king deposited 


a professorship in the Academy of San Luca, 
He has achieved an artistic fame second to that 
of no other American sculptor. 
SIMROCK, Karr, a German poet and au- 
thor, born August 28, 1802; died July 18, 1876. 
In 1823 he entered the Prussian judicial service, 
but was dismissed in 1830 on account of a 
poem on the July revolution in France. Since 
that time he devoted himself to literary labors, 
and in 1850 was appointed Professor of Ancient 
German Literature at Bonn. He possessed an 
extensive knowledge of the earliest German 
literature, and mastered like no other the na- 
tional epic poetry of Germany, of which he 
partly furnished translations into modern Ger- 
man, and partly produced excellent imitations. 
He became famous by his translation of the 
“‘ Nibelungenlied”’ (1827; thirty-second edition, 
1876). Among his other excellent translations 
are those of the works of Walther yon der 
Vogelweide (2 vols., fourth edition, 1869); of 
“Der arme Heinrich,” by Hartmann von der 
Aue (1840); of “ Parzival” and “ Titurel,” by 
Wolfram von Eschenbach, (third edition, 1875); 
of the “ Tristan,” by Gottfried von Strassburg; 
the ‘‘ Wartburgkrieg,” and ‘‘ Minnelieder.” Be- 
sides these translations of works of medie- 
val German literature, he also furnished excel- 
lent translations of the “‘ Edda” (fourth edition, 
1871), of ‘‘ Beowulf,” and “Heliand.”. Among 
his own poetical works ‘‘ Wieland der Schmied”’ 
is the most important. A complete represen- 
tation of the German heroic tales he presented 
partly by translations and partly by original 
' poems in the “Heldenbuch” (thirty-second 
edition, 1876), which contained “Gudrun,” 
the “‘ Nibelungen,” ‘‘ Das kleine Heldenbuch,” 
and ‘“‘ Amelungenlied.” Among his scientific 
works, the most important are ‘‘ Handbuch der 
deutschen Mythologie” (fourth edition, 1874) 
and ‘‘Ueber die Nibelungenstrophe” (1858). 

' He also published “‘ Die Rheinsagen ” (seventh 
edition, 1874), “ Deutsches Kinderbuch” (sec- 
ond edition, 1857), ‘Das malerische und ro- 
mantische Rheinland” (fourth edition, 1865), 
“Deutsche Miirchen” (1864), and the “‘Dent- 
sche Volksbiicher” (55 vols., 1839-67). To 
the German Shakespeare literature he contrib- 
uted ‘Die Quellen des Shakespeare in Novel- 
len, Marchen und Sagen” (8 vols., new edi- 
tion, 1872), and a translation of the poetical 
works of Shakespeare. 

_ SMITH, Grorer, a British Oriental scholar, 

born in 1840; died August 19, 1876. He was 
originally an engraver; but having carefully 
followed the researches of Sir Henry Rawlin- 
son and others in the field of Assyrian antiqui- 
ties for several years, he commenced, in 1857, 
_ the study of the inscriptions, and pursued it so 

unremittingly that at the time of his death his 
owledge of Assyrian texts was unequaled. 


ogy 


in the British Museum. The result of these 
researches were given in a series of papers in 
the Zeitschrift fiir Aegyptische Sprache. In 
1867 he was appointed to assist Sir Henry 
Rawlinson in the preparation of the third 
volume of the ‘Cuneiform Inscriptions of 
Western Asia.” In 1866 he began the copy- 
ing of inscriptions relating to the Assyrian 
king Assurbanipal, the Greek Sardanapalus. 
for the purpose of publishing his annals. This 
work he gaye to the world in 1871. There is 
no work on the Assyrian inscriptions which 
has done so mch as this to place the decipher- 
ment of the texts on a firm and accurate foot. 
ing. In 1872 he discovered an important se- 
ries of tablets in the British Museum. Thes« 
tablets were part of a cycle of early Chaldear 
legends, consisting of twelve tablets relating 
to the adventures of a mythical king called Is- 
dubar. Inthe same year he was engaged by 
the proprietors of the London Daily Telegrapl 
to conduct an expedition to excavate on the 
site of Nineveh. He left England in January. 
1873. His excavations at Kouyunjik were most 
important in their results, in enabling him tc 
complete many imperfect texts already in the 
collections. In the fall of 1873 he visited 
England, bringing with him a large and impor. 
tant collection of objects. He returned te 
Mosul, and, having completed the period of hit 
Jirman and being unable to get a renewal from 
the authorities, he came back to England. The 
account of these investigations he published ir 
his work, “ Assyrian Discoveries.” In March 
1876, he again set out for the East, but being 
unable to excavate on account of the preva 
lence of the plague and the unsettled state o: 
the country, he was about to retarn to Eng 
land, when he died at Aleppo. In1875 he pub. 
lished a small “History of Assyria,” and lef 
the complete manuscript for a ‘“ History of 
Babylonia.” 
SOCOTRA, or SOCOTORA, an island ir 
the Indian Ocean, about 130 miles east-north 
east of Cape Guardafui, the eastern extremity; 
of Africa, came in 1876 into prominent notice 
The area is 1,309 square miles; the populatio1 
is estimated at 4,000, of whom 1,000 live on the 
coast, and the remainder in the interior as cattle 
raisers. (See Behm and Wagner, Bevélkeruny 
der Erde, iv., Gotha, 1876.) According to Eng 
lish accounts, the Khedive of Egypt had, Jas 
year, the intention of taking possession of th 
island, but was forestalled by the English Goy 
ernment. In January, 1876, General Schnei 
der, the British political resident at Aden, paic 
a visit to Keshin, on the coast of Arabia, 
Socotra. He concluded a treaty with the 
tan of Keshin, the proprietor of Socotra, y 
was signed by the latter, his heirs, and the 
members of his family, never to sell Soe 
er, nor to permit a settlement 
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nephew and heir of the Sultan, who is governor 
of the island. ‘The first account of this trans- 
action (which was followed in the article on 
Arrioa) stated that General Schneider had 
bought the island directly from the natives 
for £2,400. The island has long been famous 
for aloes and the gum of the dragon’s-blood 
tree, both of which are said to be the finest in 
the world; but its importance for England it 
derives chiefly from its geographical situation. 
As it commands the eastern inlet of the gulf 
of Aden and the coast of Eastern Africa, Eng- 
land was greatly interested in preventing it 
from falling into the hands of any other power. 
About forty years ago (in 1834) an English 
expedition, had explored the island for two 
months, and for atime the English appeared to 
be disposed to occupy it permanently, but they 
abandoned it after they had occupied Aden. 
The geography and history of the little isl- 
and possess some features of special interest. 
Christianity appears to have been planted 
there even during the apostolic age, and the 
entire population to have become Christian at 
an early date. The Church of Socotra joined 
the Nestorian movement, and shared the fate 
of the Nestorian Church. In the ninth century 
Socotra appears as a suffragan see of the Arch- 
bishop of Persia, which relation it still sus- 
tained in 1280. At some later time it appears 
to have been a suffragan see of Angamale in 
India. From the beginning of the fourteenth 
century the Church of Socotra is believed to 
have been deprived of the pastoral care of 
Christian bishops, and of all intercourse with 
the remainder of the Christian world, and 
eradually to have sunk into utter decay. 
According to an account of the English ex- 
pedition of 1834, published by its leader, Well- 
stedt, the inhabitants of the eastern coast were 
Arabs. They lived mostly in the only town, 
Tamarida, in the village Oadhoop, and the 
little seaport Golenseah. All the others were 
called Bedouins. They included two peculiar 
tribes: one, the Beni Rahow, numbering about 
150 men, believed to be the descendants of the 
Jews; and the other, Camhane, living on the 
eranite mountains, and regarded as the descend- 
ants of the Portuguese, who ruled over the 
island during a part of the sixteenth century. 
They appeared to worship the moon, and were 
not inclined to make communication concern- 
ing their religion and mode of life. Once a 
ar they had a procession, headed by a cross, 
ound their temples. This is believed to be a 
remnant of their former Christianity. 
- SOUTH CAROLINA. Public affairs in this 
e during the year have attracted general 
ttention. Some disturbances, attended with 
asequences, have occurred, although 
y of a political character. At Ham- 
4th, Robert Butler, and another 
field County, while driving to 
lamburg, were interrupted by a 
pany, who blocked up the 
and prevented them from pro- 
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ceeding on their way home. Complaint was 
made by Butler to Prince Rivers (colored), a 
trial-justice, who summoned witnesses to in- 
vestigate the matter, ‘ Doe” Adams, captain 
of the company, was the first witness examined. 
Adams became so insolent that Justice Rivers 
arrested him for contempt, and continued the 
case, When the trial was resumed the com- 
pany proceeded to the court and rescued the 
prisoner Adams, Rivers, who, in addition to 
his being a trial-justice, commands the State 
militia, ordered the company to disarm; and, 
on refusing to comply with his orders, he called 
upon the citizens for aid to enforce his orders, 
The citizens responded, and the militia com- 
pany took possession of a brick building and 
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refused to surrender. Tire was opened by 
both sides, which continued for several hours 
with but little effect, A small piece of artil- 
lery was taken from Augusta to Hamburg, but 
after firing a few rounds the ammunition gave 
out. The citizens of Edgefield were aided by 
citizens of Augusta, and a regular siege was 
laid to the building in which the negro militia 
were intrenched. Prince Rivers was in com- 
mand of the citizens. Governor Ohamberlain, 
in aletter upon the affair, says: 


The effect of firing with the piece of artillery was to 
cause the militia to endeavor to make their escape 
from the rear of the age ‘The town marshal of 
Hamburg, a colored man, who was leaving the build- 
ing, was instantly shot by the attacking party, While 
thus endeavoring to escape from the building; twenty 
or twenty-five of the militia were captured by the 
attacking party and kept under guard for several 
hours, Finally, about two o'clock, on the morning of 
the 9th of July—Sunday—after consultation among 
their captors, and with complete apparent delibera- 
tion, five of the captured militiamon were marche 
out, one by one, and shot to death in the presence of 
alarge body of their captors. The rest of the eapt- 
ured party were either turned loose or broke loose, 
and ran. They were fired mnae as ie ran, anc 

ed, one of them prob 
’ “ 


three of them severely woun 
ably mortally, 


General M. O, Butler, the counsel for 
original complainants, in a letter on the dis- 
turbance, says: iia @ 


I left the crowd arresting tho negroes. How 
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many were killed or how they were killed I do not 
know. This collision was the culmination.of the sys- 
tem of insulting and outraging of white people which 
the negroes had adopted there for several years, 

Many things were done on this terrible night 
which, of course, cannot be justified, but the negroes 
“ sowed the wind and reaped the whirlwind.” .. . 

1 did not attempt to accomplish by force what I 
could not accomplish by peaceful means. 

The collision was a sort of spontaneous combus- 
tion. I thought I saw it approaching, and did all 
that any human being could be expected to do to 
prevent it. 


On July 22d Governor Chamberlain ad- 
dressed a communication to President Grant, 
expressing his views on the state of affairs, 
and saying: 

I deem it important to advise you of the facts 
now stated, and to solicit from you some indication 
of your views upon the questions presented. To be 
more specific, will the General Government exert it- 
self vigorously to repress violence in this State dur- 
ing the present political campaign on the part of per- 
sons belonging to either political party, whenever that 
violence shall be beyond the contrat af the State author- 
ties? Will the General Government take such pre- 
cautions as may be suitable, in view of the feeling 
of alarm already referred to, to restore confidence to 
the poor people of both races and political parties in 
this State by such a distribution of the military forces 
now here as will render the intervention of the Gen- 
eral Government prompt and effective, if it shall be- 
come necessary, in restoring peace and order? 


President Grant on July 26th replied, con- 
cluding his letter as follows: 


T repeat again that I fully agree with you as to the 
measure of your duties in the present emergency, 
and as to my duties. Go on, and let every Governor 
where the same dangers threaten the peace of his 
State go on in the conscientious discharge of his 
duties to the humblest as well as the proudest citizen, 
and I will give every aid for which i can find law or 
constitutional power. 

_ Government that cannot give protection to the 
life, property, and all guaranteed civil rights (in this 
country the greatest is an untrammeled ballot) to the 
citizen, is, in so far, a failure; and every energy of 
the oppressed should be exerted (always within the 
law and by constitutional means) to regain lost priv- 
ileges or protection. 

Too long denial of guaranteed rights is sure to 
lead to revolution, bloody revolution, when suffer- 
ea fall upon the innocent as well as the 
guilty. 

Expressing the hope that the better judgment and 
codperation of the citizens of the State over which 
you have presided so ably may enable yeu to secure 
a fair trial and punishment of all offenders, without 
distinction of race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude, and without aid from the Federal Govern- 
ment, but with the promise of such aid on the con- 
ditions named in the foregoing, I subscribe myself, 
very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

USS GRANT, 


Some other outbreaks were reported during 
the year, the most important of which was 
the collision between whites and blacks at 
Ellenton, in Aiken County. The riot lasted 
for several days, and resulted in the killing of 
a number of persons, most of whom were 
negroes. This was alleged to have been an 
outrage committed upon the blacks by the 
white rifle clubs. It was asserted that rifle 
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State, and that from 16,000 to 18,000 mem- 
bers had been enrolled. Onthe 7th of October 
Governor Chamberlain issued his proclama-_ 
tion ordering all organizations and combina- 
tions of men not a part of the militia of the 
State, formed for the purpose of drilling, ete., 
to disband and cease to exist, and if his proc- 
lamation is disregarded for three days, he will 
resort to military force. His reasons for issu-_ 
ing the proclamation are thus presented: 


Whereas, It has been made known to me, by written — 
and sworn evidence, that there exist such unlawful : 
obstructions, combinations, and assemblages of per- 
sons, in the counties of Aiken and Barnwell, that it 
has become impracticable, in my judgment, as Gov- 
ernor of the State, to enforce, by the ordinary course — 
of judicial proceedings, the laws of the State within 
said counties; by reason whereof it has become 
necessary, in my judgment, as Governor, to call 
forth and employ the military force of the State to- 
enforce the faithful execution of the laws; : 

And, whereas, it has been made known to me, as_ 
Governor, that certain organizations and combina- 
tions of men exist in all the counties of the State, 
commonly known as ‘‘ Rifle Clubs ;”’ 

And, whereas, such organizations and combinations © 
of men are illegal, and strictly forbidden by the laws — 
of this State ; : 

And, whereas, such organizations and combinations — 
of men are engaged in promoting illegal objects, and — 
in committing open acts of Jawlessness and violence, — 
ete. , 


. 


To this proclamation the Democratic State — 


Executive Committee published a reply, of | 
which the following are extracts: 7 


The charges preferred by Governor Chamberlail 
against the citizens of the State are as false and libel- | 
ous as his threatened usurpation of power is tyranni- | 
cal und unwarranted, and his extraordinary procla-— 
mation can be explained only upon the assumption — 
that Governor Chamberlain, with a similar dice geal 
of law and of fact, is determined to resort to most — 
extreme measures to prevent the otherwise certain | 
defeat of himself and his corrupt party. ; ’ 

There have been disturbances in Aiken County, 
non-political in their character; they have long since © 
ceased ; all the parties for whom werrants were issued ~ 
promptly surrendered themselves to the law. Per-— 
fect peace and the profuundest quiet prevail. No | 
armed combinations hinder the processes of the — 
courts, and the Republican County Convention, last — 
week, held a continuous session of twenty days with- | 
out molestation, a 

The disturbances in Barnwell were Republican in 
their origin, beginning in the resistance by an armed 
band of negroes of the arrest of a robber, for whom 
a warrant had been duly issued. This band tore up — 
a railroad, wrecked a train, fired upon and meconded 
the sheriff of the county, and were dispersed by a— 
so-called armed band of whites, who had been duly — 
summoned by the sheriff as a posse, with the sanc- 
tion of the judge of the court, then in session. ‘% 

This posse, after performing their duties, quietly 
dispersed. So far from opposing the law, the whole 
people desire the prompt dispatch of business in the 
courts and the enforcement of the law by the civil — 
arm. The white people throughout the State have 
volunteered their services to the Governor to main- — 


communication, intended solely to furnish a pretext 
to force the introduction of Federal troops to be 
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Chamberlain to President Grant for military 
aid to preserve the public peace, the following 
proclamation was issued : 


By the President of the United States of America—a 

Froclamation + 

Whereas, It has been satisfactorily shown to me 

that insurrection and domestic violence exist in sev- 
eral counties of the State of South Carolina, and that 
certain combinations of men against the law exist in 
many counties of said State, known as rifle clubs, 
who ride up and down by day and night in arms, 
murdering some peaceable citizens and intimidating 
others, which combinations, though forbidden by 
the laws of the State, cannot be controlled or sup- 
pressed by the ordinary course of justice ; and, where- 
as, it is provided in the Constitution of the United 
States that the United States shall protect every 
State inthis Union on application of the Legislature, 
or of the Executive when the Legislature cannot be 
convened, against domestic violence; and, whereas, 
by laws in pursuance of the above, it is provided in 
the laws of the United States that in all cases of in- 
surrection in any State, or of obstruction to the laws 
thereof, it shall be lawful for the President of the 
United States, on application of the Legislature of 
‘such State, or of the Executive when the Legislature 
cannot be convened, to call for the militia of any 
other State or States, or to employ such part of the 
land and naval forces as shall be judged necessary 
for the purpose of suppressing such insurrection, or 
causing the laws to be duly executed; and, whereas, 
the Legislature of said State is not now in session, 
and cannot be convened in time to meet the present 
emergency, and the Executive of said State, under 
section 4 of Article II. of the Constitution and the 
laws Barred in pursuance thereof, has, therefore, 
made due application to me in the premises for such 
oad of the military force of the United States as may 
e necessary and adequate to protect said State and 
the citizens thereof against domestic violence, and 
to enforce the due execution of the laws ; and, where- 
as, it is required that whenever it may be necessary 
in the judgment of the President to use the military 
force for the purpose aforesaid, he shall forthwith by 
proclamation command such insurgents to disperse 
and retire peaceably to their respective homes with- 
in a limited time: now, therefore— 

I, Ulysses 8. Grant, President of the United States, 
do hereby make proclamation and command all per- 
sons engaged in said unlawful and insurrectionary 

‘proceedings to disperse and retire peaceably to their 
respective abodes within three days from this date, 
and hereafter abandon said combinations, and sub- 
mit themselves to the laws and constituted authori- 

ties of said State, and I invoke the aid and codpera- 
tion of all good citizens thereof to uphold the laws 
and preserve the public peace. In witness whereof, 

Fr have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal of 

the United States to be affixed. Done at the city of 

‘Washington, this 17th of October, in the year of our 

Lord eighteen hundred and seventy-six 

_ [saz.] and of the Independence of the United 

States one hundred and one. 

U.S. GRANT. 


as. 


By the President : 
~ Joun L. CADWALLADER, 
Acting Secretary of State. 


same day the following order was 


_ War Department, WAsaineton, 
pe October 17, 1876. 
. T. Suerman, commanding United 
Sir: In view of the existing condition 
of affairs in South Carolina, there is a Pe 
at the proclamation of the President of this date 
y be disregarded. To provide against such a con- 
uu will immediately order all the avail- 
the military division of the Atlantic to 
vou, xv1.—46 A 
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the national Democratic party recently eae 
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report to General Ruger, commanding at Columbia, 
South Carolina, and instruct that officer to station 
his troops in such localities that they may be most 
speedily and effectually used in case of resistance to 
the authority of the United States. It is hoped that 
a collision may thus be avoided, but you will instruct 
General Ruger to let it be known that it is the fixed 
purpose of the Government to carry out fully the 
spirit of the proclamation, and to sustain it by the 
military force of the General Government, supple- 
mented, if necessary, by the militia of the various 
States. Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
J. D, CAMERON, Secretary of War. 


This proclamation of the President was fol- 
lowed by an appeal to the people of the State 
by the Democratic Executive Committee, of 
which the following are extracts: 


This proclamation is based upon the statements 
made by Daniel H. Chamberlain, the Governor of 
this State, which statements are aimed politically 
against his political opponents, and are proved to be 
untrue by the testimony of every judge in the State, 
and every trial-justice or other officer of the law from 
whom response has been obtained. Every resident 
of the State knows them to be untrue. Every Re- 
publican of character or intelligence, or who is not 
in office or seeking office, and many who are in of- 
fice in the State, have expressed horror and disgust 
at the course which the Governor has pursued. We 
say this much for our vindication. 

We make the declaration of our innocence not in 
disrespect to the President of the United States, but 
as an act of justice to ourselves as American citi- 
zens, and to put our case upon the record for an im- 

yartial trial before the great national tribunal. We 

ow in perfect submission to the proclamation of his 
Excellency the President, and exhort our fellow-citi- 
zens, whom we represent in the present canvass, to 
yield free and entire obedience to every command of 
the said proclamation. ; 

We know that the clubs called ‘‘ Rifle Clubs” are 
associations formed for home protection; that they 
are not combinations, as charged by the Governor of 
this State; that there are but few that have arms or 
ammunition ; that those which have been equipped 
were so done with the sanction, and sometimes with 
the aid, of the Governor, and have been recognized 
by him as useful and appropriate bodies, and not. 
one of them has been accused of disorder. We know 
that this necessity was occasioned by the reckless 
distribution of arms and ammunition among the col- 
ored people by the State officials. 


The Democratic State Convention assembled 
in Columbia, and nominated the following can- 
didates: For Governor, Wade Hampton; for 
Lieutenant-Governor, W. D. Simpson; for 
State Treasurer, S. L. Leaphart; for Attor- 
ney-General, James Conner; for Controller, 
General Johnson Hagood; for Secretary of 
State, R. M. Sims; for Inspector-General, E.. 
W. Moise; for Superintendent of Education, — 
H. 8. Thompson. The following platform was: 
adopted : ; 

The Democratic party of South Carolina, in con~ — 
vention assembled, announces the following as its 
platform of principles : wel 

We declare our acceptance, in perfect good faith, — 
of the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth amend=._ 
ments to the Federal Constitution; accepting and 
standing upon them, we turn from the settled and 
final past to the great living and momentous issues — 
of the present and future. i crc ine 

We adopt the platform of principles announced 


at St. Louis, and pledge ourselves to full and 
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codperation in securing the election of its distin- 
guished nominees, Samuel J. Tilden, of New York, 
and Thomas A. Hendricks, of Indiana, and believe 
that, under the wise and just administration of its 
distinguished reform leader, assisted by the emi- 
nently patriotic and able counselors by whom he 
will be surrounded, peace and prosperity will again 
pless our country, and the dissensions, the confusion, 
and maladministration of the past eight years will 
give place to concord, good government, and a thor- 
ough restoration of the Union in accordance with 
the declarations of that platform, and utterances and 
acts of our distinguished leader. : 

We demand genuine and thorough reform in the 
State of South Carolina, and call on all its citizens, 
irrespective of race, color, or previous condition, to 
rally with us to its redemption, for it is evident that 
substantial and lasting reform is impossible within 
the ranks of the Republican party of this State. — 

We charge that party with arraying race against 
race, creating disturbances and fomenting difficul- 
ties; with prostituting the elective franchise and 
tampering with the ballot-box, and holding unfair 
and fraudulent elections ; with having accumulated 
an enormous debt, mismanaged the finances, and in- 
jured the credit of the State; with levying exor- 

itant taxes, and squandering the money when col- 
lected, thus wringing from the toil and livelihood of 
the honest poor man of the State a large percentum 
of his hard earnings, without giving in return any 
compensation therefor, and hopelessly involving 
in debt a majority of the counties of the State. Its 
management of our penal and charitable institutions 
is a shame and a disgrace. 

We charge its legislation as demoralizing, partisan, 
and disgraceful, and the venality and corruption 
which have characterized every branch of the gov- 
ernment—executive, legislative, and judicial—have 
no parallel in the history of nations. It has created 
a multiplicity of unnecessary and useless offices, 
complicated in their system, and unnecessarily ex- 

ensive. It can never purify itself, give good and 
impartial government, or by its moral force and 
character exercise in its free sovereignty the law of 
the land. We do not charge the condition of things 
(which every patriot must deeply deplore) upon the 
masses of the party, but upon the leaders, who made 
such a fatal use of their confidence and trust; for it 
is our firm conviction that all good people of the 
State, of both races, desire peace and prosperity. 

We therefore call upon all fellow-citizens, irre- 
spective of race or past party affiliation, to join with 
us in restoring the good name of the State, and to 
again elevate it to a place of dignity and character 
among the Commonwealths of this great country. 

We discountenance all disturbances of the peace 
of the State, and denounce all instigators and pro- 
moters thereof, and earnestly call upon all fellow- 
citizens, irrespective of party lines, to exercise for- 
bearance and cultivate good-will; and if the govern- 
ment of the State is committed to our control, we 
pledge ourselves to protect the persons, rights, and 
property of all its people, and to speedily bring to 
summary justice any who dare to violate them. 

__ We desire a fair, peaceful election, appealing to 
the reason and not to the passions of the eople, 
and demand of the Republican party a fair s owing 
‘in the appointment of Commissioners of Election. 
We demand a fair election and a fair count. We 
‘eall upon all patriot sons of Carolina to join us. We 
ask but a trial of committing the State to our keep- 
‘ing, and if good government, security, protection 
_ ‘and. prosperity, do not dawn on our over-taxed, de~ 
spoiled, and disheartened people, then drive us dion 
“power with scorn and indignation ; our object is re- 
‘form, retrenchment, and relief, that by honesty and 
_ “economy we may reduce the taxes and lighten the 


j preiens of the people, giving at the same time ab- 


. 


of all. 


security and protection to the rights and pros- 
. A. Sent 
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Upon this paramount issue we cordially invite co 
operation of every Democrat and Republican who ij 
earnest and willing, in this crisis of our State, % 
unite with us in this great work. 


The Republican State Convention met i 
Columbia, on September 12th, and nominate« 
D. H. Chamberlain for Governor; R. H 
Gleaves (colored) for Lieutenant-Governor 
F. L. Cardozo (colored) for State Treasurer 
R. B. Elliott (colored) for Attorney-General 
H. E. Hayne (colored) for Secretary of State 
T. ©. Dunn for Controller-General; J. R. Tol 
bert for Superintendent of Education; an 
James Kennedy for Adjutant and Inspector 
General. The following is a synopsis of thi 
platform : 


First, the party reaffirms its confidence in the na 
tional Republican party, and pledges ifs adherene 
to the principles adopted at Cincinnati. Seconc 
indorses Hayes and Wheeler with the assuranc 
that all necessary reforms can be effected within th 
party. Third, heartily indorses President Grant 
and his economical administration is commende 
to the future observance of the party. Fourth, de 
clares its belief in plain and unmistakable principle 
for the platform, rejects glittering generalities, an 
adheres to specific and substantial truths. Fifth 
abhors and repudiates violence and _intimidatio 
and fraud in elections; will jealously guard th 
right of every citizen to choose his political party 
denies the charge that Republicans countenance iv 
terference with colored voters who prefer the Dem 
ocratic ticket, and denounces the Democratic prac 
tice of attending Republican meetings, and takin 
part therein without invitation. Sixth, pledges 
thorough reform in all departments, and will sut 
mit the following specific reforms: The present ac 
justment of the bonded debt shall be inviolable 
the General Assembly to meet once in two years 
and no session to exceed ey days ; the numbe 
of the sessions of the Court of General Sessions an 
Common Pleas to be reduced to two annually to eac 
county, the judges to call extra sessions; the vet 
power to be modified so as to allow disapproval of 
part without reference to entirety of an act; agr: 
cultural interests to be fostered; an equitable dis 
tribution of taxation, and a system of licenses to b 
adopted; no public funds to be devoted to sectaria 
purposes; local and special legislation prohibite 
whenever private interests can be protected by ge1 
eral laws; especially pledges to support the fre 
schools, and advocates an amendment to the const. 
tution to establish a specific tax for this purpose ; 
reduction of salaries consistent with the necessitie 
of the optics a reduction of fees and costs 
especially of attorneys in civil cases; an immediat 
repeal of the lien law ; the public printing to be r¢ 
duced one-third ; convict-labor to be utilized und« 
humane laws; annual appropriations shall be ex 
pended economically ; the number of trial-justicc 
shall be reduced. The platform charges the Dem 
ocratic party with a perversion of truth and history 
with a denial of rights to their opponents ; with ar 
tagonism to justice, the disruption of the Union, an 
opposition to reconstruction. ‘eee 
The election was held on the 7th of Novem 
ber. On the 10th the State Board of Can 
vassers met to determine and declare the : 
sults. The members of the board wl ( 
were Henry E. Hayne (colored), ch. 
the board and Secretary of State ; 
dozo (colored), State Treasurer; Th 
Dunn, Controller-General; H. W. Pw 
ored), Adjutant-General and In: 
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eral; and William H. Stone, Attorney-General. 
All of these were Republicans, and Hayne, 
Cardozo, and Dunn, were candidates for re- 
election. M. J. Hirsch, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections of the House 
of Representatives, was also by law a member 
of the board, but did not act on this occasion. 

Soon after the assembling of the board, Gen- 
eral Conner, counsel for the Democratic can- 
didates, submitted the following paper as to 
the jurisdiction of the board: 


On behalf of the citizens of the State whom we 
represent, and of the Democratic candidates on the 
State ticket, we submit that all acts of the General 
Assembly authorizing the Board of State Canvassers 
to hear and decide all cases under protest or contest 
that may arise in regard to the election of electors 
for President and Vice-President, members of Con- 
Bie and all officers elected at any general election 

eld in this State, are in violation of section 2 of 
Article I. of the constitution, and therefore uncon- 
stitutional and void. 

And on behalf of the parties aforesaid we demand 
that the Board of State Canvassers now assembled 
shall not hear or decide any such cases of contest or 
protest, but shall only act ministerially in ascertain- 
ing, from the returns and statements forwarded by 
the boards of county canvassers, the persons who 
have received the greatest number of votes for the 
offices for which they were respectively candidates, 
and declare the same and certify it to the Secretary 
of State. 
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The laws of the State require the votes cast 
to be counted immediately upon the closing of 
the polls by the precinct managers, who for- 
ward statements of the results to the Board of 
County Canvassers. From these statements 
the county canvassers make the proper county 
statements, and forward them with the pre- 
cinct managers’ returns, the poll-lists, and all 
papers appertaining to the election, to the 
Board of State Canvassers, who make the prop- 
er statements and determinations, declaring 
duly elected the persons who have received 
the greatest number of votes, whereupon cop- 
ies of such statements and determinations 
are forwarded to such persons. This is appli- 
cable to all elections except those for Governor 
and Lieutenant-Governor, in which the returns 
are sealed up in the respective counties and 
transmitted to the Secretary of State, who is 
to deliver them to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives at the next ensuing session 
of the General Assembly ; and during the first 
week of the session, or as soon as the General 
Assembly shall have organized by the election 
of the presiding officers of the two Houses, 
the Speaker shall open and publish them in 
the presence of both Houses, and the person 
having the highest number of votes shall be 
Governor. The Board of State Canvassers 
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has jurisdiction by statute to decide all cases 
under protest or contest that may arise when 
the power to do so does not by the constitu- 
tion reside in some other body. 

On behalf of the Democratic candidates it 
was not denied that the statute gave to the 
board power to hear and determine cases of 
protest and contest; but it was contended 
that to hear or decide cases of protest or con- 
test would be an exercise of judicial functions, 
and that, as the board was composed of mem- 
bers of the Executive branch of the State gov- 
ernment, the statute vesting in it such powers 
was in violation of that provision of the con- 
stitution, which prohibits executive officers 
from exercising judicial functions; that no 


judge can sit in his own case (three members 
of the Board of Canvassers being candidates) 
or in a case in which he is interested; and 
that questions relating to the election of mem- 
bers of the Legislature were by the constitu- 
tion vested in that body. 

On the 14th R. M. Sims and certain other 
persons, as Democratic candidates and citi- 
zens, applied to the Supreme Court of the 
State for a writ of prohibition to restrain the 
board from exercising any judicial functions 
in regard to the protests and contests, and 
from doing anything else than ascertaining 
from the managers’ returns and the statements 
forwarded by the Board of County Canvassers 
the persons who had received the greatest 
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number of votes, declaring and certifying the 
same to the Secretary of State; and also for a 
writ of mandamus to compel the board to 
make such ascertainment, declaration, and cer- 
tificate. Before proceeding to final judgment, 
the court (F. J. Moses, Chief-Justice) on the 
17th made an order, “as auxiliary to its final 
action,” that the Board of State Canvassers 
do forthwith proceed to aggregate the statements 
forwarded to them by the Board of County Can- 
vassers and ascertain the persons who have received 
the greatest number of votes for the offices for 
which they were candidates respectively at the gen- 
eral election, held in the State on the 7th instant, 
and certify their action in the premises, under this 
order, to the court. ; 

This order to apply to all officers voted for at the 
said general election, except the offices of Governor 
and Lieutenant-Governor, which are not in question 
by the pleadings. 

On the 21st the board made a report to the 
court, stating what persons had received the 
highest number of votes for all the offices ex- 
cept those of Governor and Lieutenant-Goy- 

‘ernor. From this it appeared that the Repub- 
lican presidential electors had been chosen by 
an average majority of 816, the average Repub- 
lican vote being 91,672, and the average Demo- 
cratic 90,856. The highest vote for any Repub- 
lican elector was 91,870, and the lowest 91,136 ; 
highest for any Democratic elector 90,906, 
lowest 90,737. The tabulated results for State 
officers were as follows: 


SECRETARY OF STATE. 
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idates for Controllor and Superintendent of 
ducation. The figures submitted to the court 
luded the returns from Laurens and Edge- 
d Counties, which gave large Democratic 
rities, showing the election of one Senator 
three Representatives in Laurens, and one 


ator and five Representatives in Edgefield. 
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Appended to the report of the board was thé 
following memorandum stating that in thei 
opinion certain irregularities should be cor. 
rected in favor of the Republican candidate: 
for Controller and Superintendent of Education. 
and that frauds and intimidation had been 
practised in Laurens and Edgefield Counties, 
which they had been precluded from investi- 
gating. They say: 

This statement is made to the court in obedienes 
to its order of November 17, 1876; but it is respect: 
fully submitted that, under the present proceedings 
in this court, this board is not, by law, compelled 
to report any of its actions to the court. 

This board further declares that, in its opinion. 
the votes returned for F. C. Dunn for Controller- 
General should be counted for T, C. Dunn, the only 
candidate for the office of Controller-General by the 
name of Dunn. By making this addition to the 
votes cast for the said office, the said T. C. Dunr 
has received 91,176 votes for the office of Controller- 
General, which gives him a majority. So, also 
votes, 532 in number, returned for John B. Tolbert 
should be counted for John R. Tolbert for the offic 
of Superintendent of Education. By making thi; 
addition the said Tolbert has received for the saic 
office 91,644 votes, which gives him a majority. 

The board further shows to this court that allega 
tions and evidences of fraud have been filed wit} 
this board as to the election held in Edgefield Coun. 
ty by many managers of election in said county 
that similar allegations have been made and filec 
as to one or more precincts in Barnwell County 
that the statements of the Commissioners of Elec. 
tion for Laurens County laid before this board wer 
signed by two commissioners only, one of whom 
signed, as he certifies, under protest. The saic 
commissioner has also filed an affidavit that the 
reason he signed the said statements was because he 
was in fear of bodily injury if he refused to do so: 
that various protests and notices of contests have 
been filed from counties of the State, alleging irreg. 
ularities on the part of election-officers, illega 
voting, etc.; that in view of said allegations, pro- 
tests, and notices of contests, none of which have 
been heard or passed upon by this board, becauss 
‘of the pendency of these proceedings, the board can: 
not, in their opinion, properly ascertain and certify 
who have actually received the greatest number of 
legal votes in the said counties for the several office: 
voted for, unless they have the opportunity of in 
vestigating these allegations and hearing evidence 
upon these protests. 


On the 22d the court issued a ‘“‘ writ of per- 
emptory mandamus” commanding the board 
“forthwith to declare duly elected to the of. 
fices of Senators and members of the House o! 
Representatives the persons who by said cer. 
tificate of the said board to the court have re. 
ceived the greatest number of votes therefor ; 
and to forthwith deliver a certified statement 
and declaration thereof to the Secretary o: 
State; and commanding the Secretary of State 
to make the proper record thereof in his office, 
and without delay transmit a copy thereof, un- 
der the seal of his office, to each person there: 
by declared to be elected, and a like copy t 
the Governor, and cause a copy thereof to 
printed in one or more public newspapers « 
this State, 9 sie :s Lio Nee 

On the same day the court. issued a rule 
iring the board to show cause on the 
1andamus should not 
4 “es : 
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compelling the members to proceed in the case 
of presidential electors with the merely minis- 
terial duty of comparing the returns of the 
precinct managers with those of the boards of 
county managers, and, in order to correct: er- 
rors, to report the result to the court. 

Pending these proceedings in court, but be- 
fore the service of the above writ and rule, 
the board, holding that their powers and duties 
were limited by statute to ten days, which ex- 
pired on this day, the 22d, issued certificates 
of election to the Republican presidential elec- 
tors and to the Republican State officers, mak- 
ing the corrections above referred to in the 
case of the Controller and the Superintendent 
of Education. Oertificates were also issued to 
members of Congress and of the Legislature, 
and to county officers. They refused to make 
any determination or issue any certificates as 
to Edgefield and Laurens Oounties, on the 
ground of frauds, violence, and irregularities 
in those counties. The board then adjourned 
sine die. 

This action, alleged to have been done in 
contempt of the authority of the Supreme 
Court, caused much excitement, and called 
forth the following address from Wade Hamp- 
ton : ’ 

Corumsra, 8. C., November 22, 1876. 
To the People of South Carolina. 

_ The Board of Canvassers have, by their unprece- 
dented action to-day, shown not only their contempt 
and defiance of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, but their utter disregard of their own official 
integrity. While the grave questions determining 
she result of the recent election. were pending before 
the Supreme Court, composed of three judges be- 
longing to the Republican party, and in direct vio- 
lation of the orders of this tribunal, the board have 
issued certificates of election, to the Republican resi- 
Jential electors and to the Mepcblican State officers, 
ind have refused to give certificates to Democratic 
members of the Legislature shown by the returns of 
shis same board to have been elected in the counties 
of Edgefield and Laurens. This high-handed out- 
rage is well calculated to arouse the indignation of 
our long-suffering people; but I assure them that 
his daring and revolutionary act of the board can 
have no legal foree whatever. I appeal to you, 


therefore, in the fullest confidence that the appea 
will not be, unheeded, that you will maintain, even 
under that provocation, your character as an orderly 
md law-abiding people. 
canvass 


During the past exciting 
ou have studiously avoided even the sem- 
ance of a ay ose to disturb the public peace or to 
sransgress the law. Your cause—and it is the cause 
or the constitutional (sa et ala of the country— 
has been earried to the highest court of the State, 
d we are willing to abide by its decision, feelin 
red that this tribunal will see that the laws shal 
enforced and justice secured. 
etd oe WADE HAMPTON. 


On the 24th proceedings for contempt were 
. in the Supreme Court against the board, 
the following day each member of the 
s fined $1,500, and ordered to be 
to the jail of Richland County un- 
| further orders of the court. On the 27th 

members of the board were brought into 


ryan, on habeas corpus proceed- 


United States Circuit Court, before Judges 
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ings. The application for the writ was based 
on the ground that the board were discharg- 
ing the duties of appointing presidential elec- 
tors, when the Supreme Court of the State in- 
terfered with them. On December 11th Judge 
Bond held that the Supreme Court had no 
jurisdiction over the members of the board, 
and ordered their release from custody. 

As the time for the meeting of the Legisla- 
ture approached, it was thought that the pres- 
ence of United States troops at the State- 
House would be necessary to preserve the 
peace, and application to that effect was made 
to the President by Governor Chamberlain, 
The following order was then issued to the 
officer in command of the Federal troops: 


Wasnineron, D, C., November 26, 1876. 
General Tuomas H. Ruegr, or Colonel H. M. Buck, 
_ Columbia, 8. C. 
4 The following has been received from the Presi- 
ent: 
Exrourrve Manston, Vovember 26, 1876. 
Hon. J. D, Camuron, Secretary of War. 

Sir: D. H. Chamberlain is now Governor of the 
State of South Carolina beyond any controversy, 
and remains so until the new Governor shall be ma: 
and legally inaugurated under the constitution. The 
Government has been called upon to aid, with the 
military and naval forces of the United States, to 
maintain republican government in the State against 
resistance too formidable to overcome by State au- 
thorities. You are directed, therefore, to sustain 
Governor Chamberlain in his authority against do- 
mestic violence until otherwise directed. 

(Signed) U. 8. GRANT. 

In obeying these instructions you will advise with 
the Governor, and dispose your troops in such man-~ 
ner as may be deemed best in order to carry out the 
spirit of the above order of the President. 


Acknowledge receipt. 
(Signed) J. D. CAMERON, 
Secretary of War. 


When the Legislature met to organize on the 
28th, troops were stationed in and around the 
State-House. Governor Chamberlain had in- 
structed United States Marshal John O. Den- 
nis to admit to the State-House, on the day 
of the assembling of the Legislature, only per- 
sons having official business. Orders had been 
issued by Mr. Jones, Olerk of the former 
House, that only members having certificates 
of election from the Secretary of State should 
be admitted to the Hall of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. On the day of the assembling 
of the Legislature, 64 Democratic members, 
including those from Edgefield and Laurens 
Counties, applied for admission to the Hall of 
Representatives. The members from Edgefield 
and Laurens had not received certificates of — 
their election from the Secretary of State, but 
had obtained certificates from the Supreme 


Court. They were therefore refused admission 


to the Hall, whereupon the entire body of 
Democrats withdrew to the front of the sae ; 
House, and read the following protest: 
We, a majority of the members of the House of 
Representatives elect, protest against the refusa 
admit us to the Hall of Representatives. We 
against the military power of the Unit 
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barring the passage into the State-House of mem- 
bers-elect of the Hie gistattre, We protest against 
the legality of the proceedings, and especially against 
the army of the United States being placed for the 
purpose of this exclusion under the command of 
one John B. Dennis, a partisan of Governor Cham- 
berlain. We protest against the said Dennis’s in- 
structions to the guard to admit no one to the State- 
House except upon his own pass or a pass of A. O. 
Jones, the former Clerk of the House, who may thus 
exclude all except his own partisans, and who, by 
the Republican programme, is to organize the said 
House. ; , 

We have presented ourselves with the judgment 
of the highest court of South Carolina, certified to 
by its clerk, with the great seal of the court at- 
tached, as to our right foperticinee in the organiza- 
tion of the said House. e are refused, by the orders 
of the said Dennis, admission to said Hall, except 
upon his pass, the pass of said Jones, or the cer- 
tificate of H. EK. Hayne, Secretary of State, who is 
now under condemnation of said court for refusing 
to issue certificates in accordance with its judgmen 
and mandate. . 

In protesting against this barefaced usurpation, 
this trampling on the laws and the constitution of 
the State, this defiance of the highest tribunal of 
the State, it is our purpose to offer no resistance to 
this armed intervention, but to make our solemn 
appeal to the American people, without distinction 
of party. Our veneration for law, our respect for 
the Supreme Court, and the usages of all legislative 
assemblages, forbid our participation in such unpre- 
cedented and revolutionary proceedings. 

The Republican members, 59 in number, of 
whom 54 were colored, proceeded to organize 
the House. E. W. M. Mackey was elected 
Speaker. The whole number of members of 
the House is 124. But it was claimed that, 
excluding the members from Edgefield and 
Laurens, the number of members having Jaw- 
ful certificates of election was 116, and that 
a majority of this number, 59, constituted a 
quorum of the House. 

The Senate also organized with a slight Re- 
publican majority, and reélected General Swails 
(Republican) President. ‘ 

The 64 Democratic members of the House, 
after withdrawing, proceeded to Oarolina Hall, 
and organized with Willidfin H. Wallace as 
Speaker. . On the 30th they assembled in the 


Hall of the House of Representatives, and for 
several days both Houses were in session at 
the same time in the same hall. On December 
4th the Democrats withdrew to Uarolina Hall. 

On December 1st General Ruger addressed 
the following to General Sherman : 


at 
circumstances: A 
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in the corridor for the preservation of peace, for as 
sistance, on the ground that he was being presse 
upon and could not perform his duty ; soldiers wer 
placed as stated. As soon as I was fully informe 
of the cireumstances, I ordered the soldiers to with 
draw, as I had previously informed Governor Cham 
berlain that I should confine my action to the pres 
ervation of the peace, and should do nothing wit! 
reference to keeping the doors of the rooms o 
meeting of the Houses or with the rooms them 
selves, unless it became necessary because of a breac 
of the peace with the civil officers of the Houses 
which they should be unable to restore. No act wa 
done by soldiers except that of their presence a 
stated, but, while they were so present, person 
claiming the right of entrance, under the certificat 
of the Clerk of the Supreme Court, were refused ad 


mission. 
(Signed) THOMAS H. RUGER, 
Commanding Department. 


On the 7th the Democratic House passed th 
following resolution : 


Whereas, This House has seventy-one members 
sixty-three of whom hold as their credentials certifi 
cates from the Secretary of State, and eight of whor 
hold certificates from the Supreme Court, constitut 
ne a quorum under the constitution and laws of th 

tate ; i 

And whereas, also, the Supreme Court, the highes 
judicial authority in the State, has unanimously de 
cided that this is the Jawful, constitutional Hous 
of Representatives of the State of South Carolin: 
and that there can be no other: * 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed to wai 
upon the officer in command of the United State 
troops in South Carolina, and inform him of thes 
facts, and request the removal of the United State 
soldiers from the State-House ; and also to ascertai 
what obstacle, if any, prevents the Jegal House o 
Representatives from oceupying the hall in the Capi 
tol intended for the House of Representatives. 


A committee was then appointed to wait o: 
General Ruger and inquire by whose authori 
ty troops were stationed in the State-House 
and whether the troops would resist the en 
trance of the Democratic members into th 
Hall of Representatives, 

General Ruger replied as follows: 


Coxtumsta, §. C., December 8, 1876. 
To the Hon. ¥, A. Conner and others. : 
GENTLEMEN OF THE CommiTTEE: I have the hono 
to say in sePly to your inquiries, based upon the reso 
lution of which you handed me a copy on yesterday 
that the United States bee in the State-Hous 
were placed there by my order for the purpose o: 
executing such orders as might be given; and i 
this connection I would say, with reference to th 
inquiries numbered six and seven, that if your bod: 
should appear at the State-House for the purpose o: 
entering the Hall of the House of Representatives 
and should be refused admission by those havin 
charge of the doors, and such persons should app] 
to the officers in command of the troops at the State 
House for assistance necessary to prevent your en 
tering, the present orders to the officers would re 
quire them to render such assistance. I am, gentle 
men, your obedient servant, mo 5 
THOMAS H.RUGER,. 9) — 
Colonel and brevet brigadier-general, Depart 
ment ofthe Bouth..!° J!) stew § 
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delivered the returns to Mackey as Speaker of 
the House, and the court held that Mackey 
was a private citizen and not the Speaker of 
the House, and therefore mandamus could not 
issue. The court, however, adjudged Mr. 
Wallace the lawful Speaker of the legaily-con- 
stituted House of Representatives. 

On the 5th of December the Senate and the 
Republican House canvassed the votes for 
Governor and Lieutenant-Governor, and de- 
clared D, H. Chamberlain to have been elected 
Governor, and Richard H. Gleaves Lieutenant- 
Governor. The vote of Edgefield and Laurens 
Counties was excluded. According to the 
declaration, Chamberlain had received 86,216 
votes, and Hampton 83,071: Ohamberlain’s 
amajority, 3,145. For Lieutenant - Governor 
Gleaves had received 86,620 votes, and Simp- 
son 82,520: Gleaves’s majority, 4,100. 

, On the Vth Governor Ghamberlain was 
sworn into office by Probate Judge Boon. 

On the 12th Speaker Wallace, having given 
notice to the Senate for that purpose, and in 
presence of the Democratic House of Repre- 
sentatives, and of such Senators as chose to 
attend, proceeded to canvass the votes for 
Governor and Lieutenant-Governor. He did 
not have the original election returns, but had 
a certificate of the Secretary of State of the 
votes cast for Governor and Lieutenant-Goy- 
ernor, and duplicate returns filed with county 
clerks. Wade Hampton was declared Govern- 

or, having received 92,261 votes, to 91,127 cast 
for Chamberlain; and William D. Simpson 
was declared Lieutenant-Governor by a vote 
of 91,689, to 91,550 cast for R. H. Gleaves. 
The oath of office was administered to Hamp- 
ton and Simpson by Trial-Judge Mackey. 

Governor Hampton now addressed the fol- 
lowing to Governor Chamberlain : 


Srate or SouTH CAROLINA, 
Exxoutive OuamBer, CotumB1a, December 18, 1876. ; 
Sir: As Governor of South Carolina, chosen by 
the people thereof, I have qualified in accordance 
with the constitution. I hereby call upon you, as 
my predecessor in the office, to deliver up to me the 
_ great seal of the State, together with the possession 
_ of the State-House, the public records, and all other 
matters and things appertaining to said office. Re- 
_spectfully your obedient servant, 
WADE HAMPTON, Governor. 
D. H. Coamerrzain, Esq. 


J 
hs 
‘ To which Governor Chamberlain replied: 

: Ls Srare or Sourm CAROLINA, 
-Exxourrye Camper, Corumpra, December 18, 1876. t 
_ §m: [have received the communication in which 

ren oe upon me to deliver up to you the great seal 
of the State, ete., ete. I donot recognize in you any 
right tomake the foregoing demand, and I hereby re- 

Be eeeece therewith. I am, sir ea obedient 
servant, D. H. CHAMBERLAIN 
; Governor South Carolina. 


79 in number, elected M. C, 
States Senator. The Repub- 
House had previously elected 
‘ited States Senator. 

1877 both State govern- 
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ments and the two Houses of Representatives 
were in existence. Governor Hampton, how- 
ever, appeared to be recognized by the civil 
and judicial officers of the State as the lawful 
Governor. 

The condition of affairs in South Carolina 
was one of the first matters that engaged the 
attention of President Hayes. Both Chamber- 
lain and Hampton were invited to Washington 
by the President for personal conferences. 
The President finally determined to withdraw 
the United States troops from the State-House 
at Columbia. The troops were accordingly 
withdrawn on the 10th of April, and on the 
same day Governor Chamberlain issued a proc- 
lamation declaring that he should no longer as- 
sert his rights to the gubernatorial office. The 
State government was peaceably turned over 
to Governor Hampton and the other State 
officers elected on the ticket with him. 

SPAIN, a kingdom of Southern Europe. 
King, Alfonso XII., born November 28, 1857; 
proclaimed King December 30, 1874. The 
area of Spain is 195,774 square miles; the 
population in 1870 was 16,835,506. The area 
of the Spanish colonies* is 117,209 square 
miles; the population, 8,093,610. 

The public debt and its annual interest were, 
according to a notice published by the Govern- 
ment in the ‘Guia oficial de Espafia”’ of 1875, 
as follows, in December, 1871, and in June, 
1875 (value expressed in reales, 1 real = 5 
cents) : 


TIME, Capital of Debt. Interest. 


December, 1871............ 
June, 1875 


29,734,586,152 
40,975,987,607 


810,211,213 
1,056/252,927 


The Spanish army is to consist, in time of 
peace, of 100,000 men, of whom 69,492 will 
belong to the infantry, 16,130 to the cavalry, 
10,232 to the artillery, and 4,146 to the corps 
of engineers. The fleet, in 1875, was com- 
posed as follows: 


Horse- 
NAVY. Guns. power. 
VESSELS OF THE FIRST OLASS. 
GalrOu-ClaGG).t, «tes aiieiayssiacreie siete si siiayisin 105 4,900 
TOV Bere wMriPAtes sis J oicisele cissreiciere <sfemaines 413 5,380 
2 wheel-steamers .........seessecseers 82 L008 
VESSELS OF THE SECOND OLASS. 
10 wheel-steamers ..........00secereees 48 8,130 
10 screw-Steamers ........c00sseeceeee 47 1,920 
2 AMBUSMOLUS) ciev8 o\satnis. «ietsie oieie.nic's}s sine ieysie 600 
VESSELS OF THE THIRD CLASS. 
1 iron-clad monitor .........000+se0006 260 7 
1 swimming battery ......-..0ses000s5 80 _ 
18 screw-steamers .... So 2,760 
85 gunboats .......... 1,400 
8 wheel-steamers .... oe 90T 
4 screw transport-vessels........-++.++ AG 530 


VESSELS NOT OLASSIFIED. 
IBTSBINIOLD se arclsis\eie/eleie s ciaie'sielzie Sechaba uinier 
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* For a detailed account of the area and population o: 
of the colonies, see ANNUAL CyoLoPaptA for 1874, 
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The aggregate length of the railroads in op- 
eration amounted, on January 1, 1876, to 5,796 
kilometres (1 kilometre = 0.62 mile); the ag- 
gregate length of the telegraph-lines, on Jan- 
uary 1, 1874, to 12,020 kilometres; that of the 
wires to 27,114 kilometres. Cuba has about 
640 kilometres. 

The campaign against the Carlist insurrec- 
tion was carried on with incessant activity 
during the first two months of the year. In 
the first days of January, the Council of Minis- 
ters, under the presidency of the King, settled 
the plans for a general movement against the 
Carlist posts, which were at once carried into 
execution. On the 7th of January a notifica- 
tion was given to masters of British vessels, 
warning them to keep away from the whole 
Spanish coast east of Bilbao, as Carlist bat- 
teries were stationed at intervals all along the 
shore, and fired at everything that approached, 
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This action excited unfavorable comment in 
the English papers, which insisted that the 
Spanish Government should be held responsi- 
ble for all damage to the shipping or property - 
of other nations, by whomsoever inflicted. 
The siege of Hernani by the Carlists was raised 
about the beginning of January. On the 25th 
of January the royalists made a movement as 
if toward Vera. They were met by the Oar- 
lists, and asharp engagement took place. This 
movement, however, it afterward appeared, 
was only a feint, to cover a real attack on 
Guetaria, the only point which the Carlists had 
held on the Cantabrian coast, west of St. Se- 
bastian, since the beginning of the war. Gen- 
eral Moriones, of the Government troops, re- 
turning to St. Sebastian, embarked two bat- 
talions, which landed at Guetaria on the 26th, 
and captured the height of Garatemondi, com- 
manding the town of Guetaria. The Carlists 
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fied without firing a shot. This was a very 
Important capture, and gave many strategical 
advantages to the troops of the Government in 
their operationsin Biscay. On the 1st of Feb- 
ruary General Quesada reached Bilbao, having 
marched through Biscay without meeting se- 
rious resistance, and haying on his march de- 
stroyed powder and cartridge manufactories, 
and occupied Dima, Arteage, and Cenauri. At 
about the same time Durango was captured by 
General Loma. The Alfonsist forces had now 
almost entirely gained the provinces of Biscay 
and Alava, while General Martinez occupied 
the whole valley of the Bistan, intercepting 
the communication of the Carlists with France. 
The Carlists endeavored to concentrate their 
troops in Navarre and Guiptizcoa. On the 13th 
of February, General Quesada, of the royalist 
forces, advanced from Durango and found the 


Carlists strongly intrenched at Elgueta. After 
five hours’ hard fighting the Carlist positions 
were carried, and the Carlists retreated upon 
Azpeytia. General Quesada pursued them as 
far as Vergara, which he occupied in force. 
Simultaneously with these operations, General 
Loma moved from Marquina, breaking the Car- 


. list lines on the river Deva, and General Mori- 


ones, advancing from the north, entered Zu- 
marraga, and occupied the heights commanding 
Aya and Cestona. General Moriones effected 
a junction with General Loma, and captured 
Azpeytia, driving the Carlists toward Tolosa, 
On the 17th of February the Carlists were 
quite encircled by the royalists; the forces of 
General Campos were concentrated between 
Elizondo and the valley of the Oyarzun; the 
brigade of General Navazcues was at Irun; 
another brigade was concentrated between 
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Renteria and Oyarzun; on the south an army 
corps was advancing from Pamplona toward 
the mountains near Leiza; and in the west 
Moriones occupied important places near To- 
losa. 
On the 18th General Primo de Rivera had 
made such captures as gave him a complete 
line to the south of Estella. About the 20th 
of February King Alfonso took the command 
of the army in person. On the 19th the Car- 
list stronghold at Estella, the most important 
of their posts, surrendered unconditionally. 
With this position was captured a large part 
of the Carlist artillery. The Carlists were 
very much demoralized. Numbers of them 
fled to France, and their minor posts fell rapid- 
‘ly into the hands of the royal troops. On the 
21st of February the royalists had carried all 
the heights near Tolosa, and the King entered 
the town in triumph. The Pope advised Don 
Carlos to stop fighting, now that success was 
hopeless. Hernani next fell into the hands of 
the Government. The Carlist forces were dis- 
_ banded, and surrendered in parties at Tolosa 
and Pamplona, February 25th. The Senate, 
February 21st, passed a vote of thanks to the 
army for its services, and on the 23d a Te 
Deum was sung in the cathedral at Madrid 
in honor of the King’s entry into Tolosa. On 
the 28th of February Don Carlos crossed the 
frontier at Arnéguy into France, having pre- 
viously informed the French commanding offi- 
cer at Bayonne of his intention. In his letter 
to that officer he declared that, having been 
conquered by adverse fortune, he had resolved 
to abandon further struggle as useless. As 
soon as he entered France the general com- 
manding the department informed him that he 
and his officers might retain their swords and 
horses, but would have to submit themselves 
to the orders of internment, which would be 
communicated to them by the civil authorities. 
At Pau Don Carlos was informed by the pre- 
fect of the Basses-Pyrénées that he would not 
be allowed to remain even for a short time in 
that department, but might sojourn temporari- 
ly in a town in the north of France. He went 
to Bonlogne without stopping at Paris, and de- 
parted thence, March 8d, for England. While 
in France he issued a manifesto to the Span- 


nt the head of a division of the army. Re- 


o Madrid, he entered the city in tri- 
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umph, March 20th, amid brilliant festivities 
and great popular rejoicings. Two days be- 
fore this the Chamber of Deputies had voted 
the reply to the address from the throne, in 
which the King was styled 27 Rey Pacificador. 

The elections for the new Cortes, which 
were begun January 20th, were attended with 
considerable excitement, but resulted in a sig- 
nal triumph for the ministerial party, who se- 
cured a very large majority of the Deputies. 
Of the 406 Deputies chosen, the Opposition re- 
turned only 63, of whom 30 were classed as 
moderados, 30 as constitutionals, one was a 
radical, one a cantonalist, and one (Sefior Cas- 
telar) a moderate repnblican. 

The Cortes was~opened, February 15th, by 
the King in person. In his speech his Majesty 
referred to the approaching end of the Carlist 
rebellion, and to his intention of going to the 
army in person, and spoke of the relations of 
the Government to foreign powers as being 
friendly. The representatives of Spain at the 
Vatican were engaged in regulating pending 
questions in a manner required by the interests 
of the Church and the state. The financial 
condition of the country had been much im- 
paired. The integrity of the Cuban territory 
would be upheld; 32,000 troops had been sent 
to that island since the accession of his Majes- 
ty. The Cuban War had not prevented the 
emancipation of 76,000 slaves. The King 
claimed that, in view of the rapid wane of 
the Carlist insurrection, and the growing fee- 
bleness of the insurrection in Cuba, his short 
but difficult reign had not been without avail 
for the public good, and concluded with the 
words; ‘‘ The etforts of Spain to preserve her 
place in the world show what she will accom- 
plish when her strength is no longer wasted 
in sterile agitations. Heaven grant a speedy 
recompense for our painful sacrifices!” Sefor 
José de Posada Nerrera was unanimously 
chosen President of the Chamber of Deputies. 

The religious question formed the chief 
point of discussion in the debates on the pro- 
posed new Constitution. Article XI. estab- 
lished religious tolerance for non-Catholic be- 
liefs in the interior of places of worship and 
cemeteries, but interdicted all public manifes- 
tations, at the same time declaring the Roman 
Catholic to be the religion of the state. The 
article was attacked by the extremes of both 
sides. The clerical party opposed it on the 
principle that, in a country so wholly Catholic 
as Spain, tolerance of other beliefs ought not 
to be granted. The Liberals, under the lead 
of Castelar, were dissatisfied, because it did 
not go far enough, and establish entire reli- 
gious freedom. On the 15th of March Sefior 
Calderon Collantes, Minister of Foreign Af- — 
fairs, speaking in the Cortes on this question, — 
said that the Government “ trusted to the w 
dom of the Pope and his affection for Spain,” 
and hoped that Providence would prevent so . 
eminently a Catholic nation from being 
vorced from the common head of the faithful. 
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Sefior Sagasta defended religious toleration, 
which, he declared, the Vatican avould never 
consent to grant, though it would ‘accept ac- 
complished facts.” A few days afterward the 
Pope sent to the Cardinal Archbishop of Tole- 
do a protest against the proposed article of the 
Constitution, and wrote an autograph-letter to 
King Alfonso on the. subject. In May the 
King wrote to the Pope, assuring him that 
Spain was thoroughly Catholic, and that no 
danger threatened the supremacy of the Church 
from the proposed article. He also claimed 
that the article was not opposed to the spirit 
of the Concordat of 1851. The article was, 
however, generally favored by statesmen, and 
was passed by the Deputies, May 12th, by a 
vote of 220 to 84. The negative votes were 
given chiefly by the Olericals and the left wing 
of the Liberals. The Constitution of which 
this article formed so important a part was 
the one which was drawn up by the Oommis- 
sion of Notables in 1875, and of which a sum- 
mary was given in the ANNUAL OycoLopaDIA 
for 1875. It was formally submitted to the 
Cortes for ratification in the latter part of 
March. ‘The article declaring the government 
of the country to be a monarchy, and confirm- 
ing the title of the King and the established 
rule of succession, was adopted before the ad- 
journment for the Easter holidays, with only 
four dissenting votes. In the debate which 
preceded the vote of adoption Senor Canovas 
del Castillo said that the King could not re- 
ceive his legitimacy from the Cortes which ho. 
had himself convoked, because his right could 
not be called in question, being of anterior 
origin. In May, Article XII., concerning the 
freedom of religious institutions, and Article 
XXVII., concerning the direct vote and the 
reéligibility of the representatives of the peo- 
ple, were adopted in the shape in which the 
Government had proposed them. The oth- 
er provisions were adopted without material 
alteration, and the Constitution was approved 
as a whole by the House of Deputies early in 
June, On the 22d of June the Senate, having 
approved Article XI., relating to religious tol- 
eration, by a vote of 113 to 40, adopted the 
Constitution as a whole by a vote of 127 to 11. 
The Constitution was then approved by the 
King, and proclaimed in the beginning of July. 
Immediately after the suppression of the Car- 
list rebellion, the Government was confronted 
with formidable difficulties growing out of the 
special privileges possessed by the Basque proy- 
inces and Navarre, by the operation of which 
these districts each constituted in effect a state 
within a state. Sefior Sanchez Silva, demand- 
ing in the Senate the suppression of those 
privileges, charged that they had been the cause 
of the civil war. A measure to establish unity 
of administration in these provinces with tho 
neighboring provinces was introduced in the 


Cortes early in March. The proposition ex- 


cited great opposition among the people in the 


provinces to be affected by it, not less among 
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those who had been supporters of the Govern- 
ment throughout the rebellion than among 
those who had adhered to the Carlist cause. 
The juntas of the principal towns in these 
provinces adopted resolutions protesting against 
the measure, and appointed delegations to 
goto the capital to oppose it with the Govern- 
ment, The threat was even made that, if the 
Jueros were curtailed, the Basque provinces 
would seize the first favorable opportunity of 
definitely separating from Spain and proclaim- 
ing their independence under foreign protec- 
tion, The minister- president held several 
conferences with the Basque deputations, with 
a view to devising an harmonious adjustment 
of their claims with the objects sought by the 
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Government, without satisfactory result, Ie 
proposed to limit the operation of the measure 
to the subjection of the provinces, to the gen- 
eral imposition of taxes, and to the general law 
of military duty, while their special democratic 
communal constitutions should be left unaf- 
fected. The delegates could not be reconciled 
to the measure, and returned to their homes 
dissatisfied. The scheme which was finally 
proposed by the Government went further 
than had been at first intended, and contem- 
plated changes in the communal constitutions. 
The bill, as finally modified, was passed by the 
Senate late in June, by a vote of 97 to 4. 
The bill was passed by the Deputies in July, 
just before their adjournment for the summer, 
The act was received with disfavor by the 
Basque people. A few small outbreaks oc- 
curred, which were quickly suppressed. In 
November, General Loma issued a proclama- 
tion, calling upon the inhabitants to deliver all 
arms in their possession to the authorities, 
_ The Minister of Finance, Don Pedro § 
ria, presented the budget in the Cortes, Aj 
22d. The revenue for the year was estin 
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at $132,600,000, and the expenditures at $130,- 
800,000. Of the latter amount, $34,400,000 
would be required for the service of the na- 
tional debt, and $30,140,000 for the war and 
naval departments. The consolidated debt of 
the nation amounted to about $1,966,300,000 
(9,833,000,000 pesetas), and the floating-debt 
to $303,600,000 (1,518,000,000 pesetas), and 
there was a balance in the Treasury of $18,- 
600,000 (493,000,000 pesetas). In July the 
Budget Committee approved the following bases 
for the consolidation of the external and in- 
ternal debts, viz.: an interest of one per cent. 
to be paid from January 1, 1877, and an addi- 
tional one-quarter per cent. from January 1, 
1882. Subsequently to the latter date, the 
Government is to negotiate with the creditors 
of Spain for a definitive consolidation of the 
debt. The four overdue coupons, and the one 
falling due on January 1, 1877, will be capi- 
talized into a stock bearing an annual interest 
of two per cent., and to be redeemed within 
fifteen years. 

The ex-Queen Isabella landed at Biscay, on 
the 28th of July, setting her foot again on 
Spanish soil for the first time since her expul- 
sion by the Revolution of 1868. She estab- 
lished her residence at Santander. Toward 
the end of September she went to the Escurial, 
and in October made a visit to Madrid, where 
her arrival was noticed with some ceremony. 
Queen Christina having also returned to Spain 
in May, and settled herself at La Granja, there 
were, in September, three rival courts in the 
country striving for the controlling influence 
with the Government, viz.: the official court, 
represented by the King himself, and the min- 
istry of Sefior Canovas del Castillo; the court 
of Queen Christina, supported by partisans of 
Espartero; and the court of ex-Queen Isabella, 
sustained by the clergy, Sagasta, Serrano, and 
General Novaliches, which was the most active 
of all. 

These movements were followed by a reac- 


tion in the policy of the Government on the. 


question of religious toleration. The narrow- 
est possible interpretation was given to Arti- 
cle XI. of the new Constitution, which had 
heretofore been considered to allow a free en- 
joyment of non-Catholic worship, so long as 
it did not extend to prominent public demon- 
strations. On the 19th of August, the Gov- 
ernor of Mahon issued a notification that no 
announcements of Protestant schools should be 
printed or published, since such announce- 
“ments were expressly forbidden in the Consti- 
tution. Shortly afterward the governor forbade 
loud singing in the Methodist chapels. _ Early 
_in September the Government addressed a cir- 
cular to the Protestant ministers, forbidding all 
i ; manifestations of the dissenting reli- 
bodies outside of the churches, and defin- 
among such manifestations all display 
ious ceremonies, rites, usages, and cus- 
ocessions, notices, banners, and em- 
mentioned in the public-worship clause 
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of the Constitution. Dissenters were required 
to give information to the authorities forty- 
eight hours before opening a place of worship 
or a cemetery, and to make known the names 
of the directors and rectors of the same; these 
officers must inform the authorities, within 
forty-eight hours afterward, of the temples or 
cemeteries having been opened. Schools might 
be independent of the churches in legal mat- 
ters, but their directors should be Spaniards 
who had taken academical degrees. Foreigners 
would be treated as inviolable, and meetings 
in the chapels would not be interfered with, 
except in the case of the schools which re- 
mained subject to the Government. Other 
meetings, not authorized by the Government, 
were liable to be suppressed by the police. 
The Minister of Foreign Affairs addressed a 
cireular, relative to the question of religious 
toleration, to the representatives of the Govern- 
ment at the foreign courts. After defining the 
terms of Article XI. of the Constitution, which, 
while recognizing the Roman Catholic as the 
religion of the state, provided that private 
worship should be permitted to nen-Catholic 
creeds, but public manifestations should be for- 
bidden them, the circular stated that notices 
placarded in places outside of the church, an- 
nouncing the hours of service, were considered 
to be public manifestations within the meaning 
of the prohibition. The public streets were 
under the jurisdiction of the state, and it must 
preserve order there. For justification of the 
repression which had been exercised in the 
Balearic Islands (at Mahon), the circular as- 
serted that an anti-Spanish or separative prop- 
aganda had been carried on under the shelter 
of religious liberty, which had compelled the 
authorities of the island, while respecting tol- 
erance within the church - edifices, to adopt 
measures which had the full approval of the 
Government. 

The Cortes met again on the 6th of Novem- 
ber. The ministry were subjected to sharp — 
attacks by the Opposition, but were secure in 
a well-organized majority of the Deputies. 
On the 15th the Minister of the: Interior intro- 
duced a bill restoring the electoral law for- 
merly in force, the effect of which would be to 
abolish universal suffrage, to establish voting 
by departments, and to grant the suffrage only 
to persons paying a certain annual amount of 
direct taxes, or to the members of certain pro- 
fessions. In reference to external politics, the 
Ministerial Council made a declaration that 
Spain would not mingle in European troubles, 
for the blood of its sons could be shed only 
for national objects. A motion introduced by 
Sefior Sagasta, declaring that the Government 
had given a false interpretation to the para- — 
graph of the Constitution respecting religious 
toleration, was rejected by a vote of 183 to 40. 
The Minister of War presented a bill making © 
military service obligatory, and providing 
the standing army should never be less’ 
100,000 men. The period of service shoul 
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eight years—four in the standing army and 
four in the reserve. In December, stirring de- 
bates took place on the situation in Cuba, and 
on the question whether a funeral service 
should be given in honor cf the late Duchess of 
Aosta, wife of the ex-King Amadeus. The 
funeral service was denied. At the beginning 
of the year Sefior Cardenas was appointed 
Spanish embassador to the Vatican, He was 
received by the Pope in February, and diplo- 
matic relations were restored between the two 
courts. In April, the Minister of the Marine, 
Sefior Duran y Lira, resigned his office, partly, 
it was stated, on account of his health, partly 
because he disapproved of the principle of re- 
ligious tolerance contained in Article XI. of 
the new Constitution. He was succeeded by 
Sefior Bautista Antequera, Vice-Admiral of 
the Fleet. Sefior Antequera had held a com- 
mission in the fleet since 1839, had been in 
command of several men-of-war, had served 
two years in the Philippine Islands, and had 
been Vice-President of the Admiralty Board. 
He had also at one time served provisionally 
in the ministry, and was understood to: be a 
warm supporter of the administration of Sefior 
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Canovas del Castillo. In July, Don José Bar- 
zanalla was appointed Minister of Finance. 

On the 8d of February General Malcampo, 
Governor and Captain-General of the Philip- 
pine Islands, left Manila at the head of an 
expedition, numbering 8,000 men, to punish 
the Sooloo pirates. In March the expedition 
secured a very successful result by defeating 
the pirates, with a loss of 500 men to the 
Spaniards. 

A circular, addressed by the Government of 
the United States to the European powers, in- 
viting them to consider the situation in Cuba, 
in view of the long-continued failure of Spain 
to suppress the insurrection there, and the 
danger to peace and damage to commerce re- 
sulting from it, made a deep impression on the 
Spanish Government. It replied with a note, 
also addressed to the powers, somewhat in- 
dignant in tone. It assumed that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States had no cause of 
complaint, and no’ just reason to invite atten- 
tion to the affairs of Cuba; that American 
commerce, instead of having diminished by the 
insurrection, had in reality increased and pros- 
pered, and was greater than it was before the 
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insurrection broke out. Moreover, many Amer- 
ican citizens had established themselves in busi- 
ness on the island, had been unmolested by the 
Spanish authorities, and had gained largo for- 
tunes, which, however, had not added to the 
material wealth of the island, as they were 
owned abroad. The note further complained 
that Cuban outlaws found refuge in the terri- 
tory of the United States, to the detriment and 
injury of the Spanish Government; and added 
that all just and equitable claims between the 
United States and Cuba had been amicably 
adjusted, or were in the courts for adjustment, 


On the 8d of February the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs addressed a circular to the foreign pow- 
ers on the condition of affairs in Ouba, the ob- 
jects of which were to correct the errors prop- 
agated by the insurgents as to the result; to 
demonstrate the fatal consequences of any other 
solution than the suppression of the insurree- 
tion by Spain; to show the effect of the insur- 
rection on the prosperity of the island and on 
international commerce; to enumerate the 
means of repression possessed by Spain; and 
to show that, in spite of domestic troubles, 
successive Spanish administrations, if they had 
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not mastered, had confined and weakened, the 
insurrection. The note traced the history of 
the revolt, which began in 1868. The insur- 
gents at that time not proclaiming indepen- 
dence, but applauding Prim and the Revolution, 
several Spaniards joined the movement, os- 
tensibly of fraternization, but leaders hostile 
to Spain soon gave it a separatist character. 
Some of the creole youth sympathized with it, 
supposing a white republican government could 
be established in a country where negro slaves 
formed the majority. Political and adminis- 
trative reforms were first demanded, but, though 
Spain had made more concessions than any 
European government had given its colonies, 
the insurgents did not disarm, but increased 
' in numbers. At the outset, property was re- 
spected; but all the leaders had fallen in the 
struggle and had been succeeded by foreigners, 
while the insurgents constituted a motley 
horde, of whom the Cuban whites in arms 
did not exceed 800. The revolt had become a 
war of race. The insurgents burned and laid 
waste all they could find. Their triumph 
would be a blow to civilization; and the OCu- 
bans abroad, who sympathized with them, 
could not constitute a government. The tri- 
umph of Spain would speedily lead to the 
abolition of slavery, as had been done in Porto 
Rico. In spite of the revolt, a third of the slaves 
had been already emancipated. Since King 
Alfonso’s accession, a year before, Spain had 
sent-24,445 soldiers to Cuba, and, Carlism once 
suppressed, the army would be considerably 
reénforced. It now consisted of 273 superior 
officers, 3,054 subalterns, 68,115 privates, 8,478 
horses, 462 mules, and 42 guns, besides 10,370 
men since dispatched, The naval force com- 
prised 45 vessels, with 132 guns and 2,426 
men, and the local volunteers numbered 50,000; 
- whereas the native insurgents were under 1,000, 
while 40,000 natives are fighting for Spain. 
The struggle was prolonged owing to the na- 
ture of the country, and because the negroes 
and mulattoes, semi-savages, with none of the 
wants of regular troops, lived on plunder and 
wild fruit and animals. The effects of the in- 
surrection were doubtless deplorable ; neverthe- 
less, the wealth of the island had not sensibly 
diminished. This was due to the fact that the 
insurgents had not been able to invade the 
plantations of the western provinces. Even in 
the eastern department the plantations around 
Santiago had been preserved by the presence 
_of troops, and all the railways were working. 
The property of several foreigners had been 
confiscated on account of the insurrection; but 
the Spanish Government had never approved 
this measure, and had ordered the sequestra- 
tions to be immediately raised. 
In August a convention was concluded with 
Spanish capitalists for an advance of 


be devoted to the expenses of the war in Ouba. 
As cooler weather approached, large shipments 
roops were made to Cuba. In October 


fifteen to twenty-five million piasters, to 
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General Martinez Campos was appointed com- 
mander of the troops in the island, while Jo- 
vellar, as Governor-General, was left in the 
control of civil affairs. General Campos went 
out accompanied by a force of 14,000 men and 
a squadron of five vessels. One month later, 
it was reported that 21,000 soldiers had been 
shipped to Havana. Late in December the 
Cortes approved a loan for the suppression of 
the Cuban rebellion. 

The relations of Spain and the United States, 
which seemed threatening at the beginning of 
the year, assumed at its close a peaceful and 
even friendly character. In September Wil- 
liam M. Tweed, a fugitive from justice from 
the State of New York, and his cousin who 
was traveling with him, were arrested at Vigo 
and returned to the United States, although 
there was no extradition treaty between the 
countries. An extradition treaty was nego- 
tiated during the later months of the year, 
was ratified, and was published in January, 
1877, which is more definite and satisfactory 
in its provisions than any other existing treaty 
of the kind. 

SPRAGUE, Wri1iam Bouerr, an American 
clergyman; died at Flushing, L. L, May 7, 
1876. He was born in Andover, Conn., Oc- 
tober 16, 1795. He graduated at Yale College 
in 1815, studied in the Theological Seminary 
at Princeton, and in August, 1819, was or- 
dained pastor of the First Congregational 
Church at West Springfield, Mass., as a col- 
league of the Rev. Joseph Lathrop, whom he 
succeeded as pastor in 1820. In 1829 he was 
installed pastor of the Second Presbyterian 


Church at Albany, N. Y. He resigned this 


charge in 1869, and removed to Flushing, N. 

Y. He made large collections of pamphlets 

and autographs, the former of which he pre- 

sented, in 1875, to the State Library at Albany. 

He published “ Letters to a Daughter” (1822), 

republished under the title “‘The Daughter’s 

Own Book;” “ Letters from Europe ” (1828) ; 

“Lectures to Young People” (1830); ‘ Lect- 

ures on Revivals of Religion ” (1832); ‘‘ Hints 

on Christian Intercourse ” (1834); ‘‘ Lectures 

iWustrating the Contrast between true Chris- 

tianity and various other Systems” (1837); 

“Life of E. D. Griffin” (1838); “ Life of Tim- 

othy Dwight, D. D., President of Yale Col- 

lege,” in Sparks’s ‘American Biography” 

(1845); ‘Letters to Young Men, founded on 

the History of Joseph” (second edition, 1845) ; 

‘‘ Aids to Early Religion” (1847); ‘‘ Words to 

a Young Man’s Conscience ” (1848); ‘‘ Wom- Se 

en of the Bible” (1850); ‘‘ Visits to European - 

Celebrities” (1855); “ Annals of the Ameri- _ 

can Pulpit,” a collection of biographies of 

leading clergymen of all denominations (9 vols., 

8vo, New York, 1856-’69); and _‘‘ Memoirs 

Rev. John and W. A. McDowell, D. D.” (186 
STAHR, Avorr Wmuerm Treopor, a Ge 

man scholar, born October 22, 1805; died 

tober 8, 1876. In 1826 he was appointed as- 

sistant and two years later ordinary teache in 
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the Padagogium in Halle. In 1836 he received 

a call as co-rector and professor in the gym- 

nasium in Oldenburg, where he devoted him- 

self in his leisure hours to the history, criticism, 

and explanation of the works of Aristotle, and 

published, as the fruits of his studies, “‘ Aristo- 

telia” (2 vols., 1830-82) and “ Aristoteles bei 

den Rémern” (1884). At the same time he 

contributed a large number of articles to the 

Hallische Jahrbiicher. In 1852 he went to 

Berlin, and there married, in 1855, Fanny Le- 

wald, the celebrated novelist. From this time 

on he devoted himself exclusively to literature. 

Among his works are: “Ein Jahr in Italien” 

(3 vols., 184750; third edition, 1875); “Tor- 

so, oder Kunst, Kunstler und Kunstwerke der 

Alten” (2 vols., 185455; English translation 

in the Crayon, New York, 1858-59) ; “*G. E. 

Lessing, sein Leben und seine Werke” (2 vols., 

seventh edition, 1873; English translation, Bos- 

ton, 1866); ‘Bilder aus dem Alterthum ” (4 

vols., 1863-66); with his wife, “Kin Winter 

in Rom” (1869; second edition, 1871); ‘ Le- 

benserinnerungen” (1870, et seq.); ‘Tacitus’ 

Geschichte der Regierung des Kaisers Tiberius 

uibersetzt und erkliirt”? (1871); ‘ Goethe’s 

Frauengestalten”’ (for Kaulbach’s ‘ Goethe- 

Gallerie;” 2 vols., fifth edition, 1875); and 

“ Tiberius’ Leben, Regierung und Charakter” 

(1874). A collective edition of his works was 
commenced in Berlin in 1871. 

STATISTIOAL CONGRESS, Inrrrnation- 

Au. The International Statistical Congress 

met at Pesth, Hungary, on the 1st of Sep- 

tember. It was opened with an address of 

welcome by the Archduke Joseph. Minister 

Trefort was chosen president of the session ; 

Archbishop Haynald and Ministerial Council- 

or Keleti were selected as his deputies, and a 

number of vice-presidents were named. Por- 

tugal and Brazil, which had never before par- 

ticipated in the Congress, were represented at 

the present meeting. The United States was 

not represented, for the reason, as was stated, 

that the American statisticians were engaged 

with the present International Exhibition. 

Secretaries were selected with reference to the 

use of the German and French languages. 

: Memorials were read of the members of pre- 

ceding congresses who had died since the last 

meeting, among whom the most prominent 

were Quetelet, of Belgium ; 8. Brown, of Eng- 

land; David, of Denmark; Schnake, of Ber- 

lin; O. Horn, of Sweden; L. Wolowski, of. 

France; and the Princess Helena Paulowna, of 

; Russia, | On the succeeding days the Congress 

sat in six sections, for the consideration of the 

Several Classes of subjects which were brought 

~ before it. 

The first section was devoted to the review 

of theoretical questions, the statistics of popu- 

lation, and of large cities: Three papers were 

-by Konek, of Buda-Pesth; Jahnson, of 

Petersburg; and Levasseur, of Paris—on 

pene in statistics. The subject was con- 


| in two directions: with reference, first, 
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to the diffusion of a certain measure of statis- 
tical information; and second, to the develop- 
ment of an interest in the collection of statis- 
tics. Resolutions were adopted recommending 
a course of statistical instruction in the public 
schools. The next subject taken up was the 
basis on which tables of mortality should be 
constructed. A discussion ensued asto whether 
the actual and floating population, or only the 
resident population of cities, afforded the better 
foundation for accurate calculations on this 
subject. The representatives of the communal 
bureaus of thirteen of the larger cities repre- 
sented in the Congress were formed into a 
sub-section, for the consideration of special. 
questions of communal statistics. 

The second section was devoted to statistics 
of justice. Under this head were considered 
the subjects of crime, and the effect of different 
methods of punishment and reformation, and 
the laws in reference to mortgages. On the 
former point, the section concluded to recom- 
mend the general introduction of casters judi- 
ciaires, which should aim to give annual al- 
phabetical lists of criminals sentenced to im- 
prisonment, and of those pardoned or dismissed 
from the prisons, and similar lists of those who 
are under the care of societies for released 
prisoners, and of those out on ticket-of-leave ; 
it also expressed the desire that those con- 
demned by military courts for non-military 
offenses should be included in the lists. On 
the subject of mortgage-laws, the section ad- 
vised the collection of international statistics 
of the public records, to ascertain the number 
and value of the landed estates, the changes 
made each year in titles and incumbrances, the _ 
total amount of incumbrances, and the group- 
ing of the same, according to the rate of in- 
terest of the single items. Among the cases 
of change in title, those occurring through ex- 
propriation ; among changes in incumbrances, 
those oecurring by inheritance, legacy, ete., 
were commended to especial consideration. 

The third section was engaged with medical 
statistics, Under this head were considered 
epidemics, cholera, and the statistics of disease 
and of mortality. Papers were read by Petten- 
kofer and Koranyi, reviewing the report of the 
Cholera Commission of the German Empire, 
and the discussions of the International Sani- 
tary Conference held at Vienna in 1874, and of 
the Congress of Physicians held at Brussels in 
1875. The Permanent International Plague- 
Commission, which will meet next year in Vi- 
enna, was indicated as the proper medium for | 
the concentration of material on this subject. 
The preparation of a catalogue of places visited - 
by cholera four times or more since 1831, with | 
an account of the mortality at each, was rec- 
ommended. The statistics of baths, and of 
mineral and healing springs, were introduced to 
the attention of the Congress for the fi 
in this section, Excluding baths in 
waters, the situ ation, the constituents, 
— g spa © 
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measurements, the quantity of water issuing 
from the springs, the manner of using the 
waters, the apparatus and furnishing of the cu- 
rative institutes attached to them, the annual 
attendance of guests seeking to be healed, and 
the proportion, reckoned at least approximate- 
ly, of those who derived benefit from them, were 
recommended as suitable subjects for inquiry. 
The fourth section discussed the statistics of 
agriculture andforestry. The discussions were 
chiefly confined to principles, and did not enter 
largely into details. The suggestion was ap- 
proved that each Government should monthly 
(from the 1st of June to the 30th of Novem- 
ber, weekly) publish reports of the average 


_market-price of agricultural products, and the 


amount sold; a report of the yield of the har- 
vest to the end of September, and, with respect 
to certain crops, to the end of November; and 
yearly reports of the prices of* transportation 
by railway, highways, and water. The sec- 
tion also recommended accurate inquiry into 
the harm done by insects. Resolutions were 
adopted regarding the organization of an inter- 


national system of statistics of forestry, similar 


to the plan laid down by Meitzen, of Prussia. 
The subject of agricultural meteorology was 
considered with reference to the establishment 
of meteorological stations, and the organiza- 
tion of a system of meteorological reports in 
the interest of agriculture. The section re- 
solved to transmit its conclusions to the Mete- 
orological Congress to meet in Rome in 1877. 
To the fifth section was referred the sub- 
ject of industrial statistics. Under this head 
were discussed the statistics of joint-stock com- 
panies, of household industries, and of accidents 
to the laboring-classes. On the second subject, 
a distinction was marked in the forms of in- 
quiry between the old national home-indus- 
tries and the more modern industries, such as 
work done at home on account of manufactur- 
ing enterprises. The third subject was pre- 
sented by Engel in a paper considering it in 
three aspects: in reference to the statistics of 
disease, invalidity, and mortality of the labor- 
ing-classes ; of the accidents to which they are 


- subject from their occupation; and of insurance 


against such accidents, and against invalidity 
originating in internal or external diseases. 
Another paper was read by Mayrs, on “ Tnstitu- 
tions for the improvement of the condition of 
laborers, as connected with industrial estab- 


 lishments.”’ 


needed 


Commercial statistics formed the subject 
of the discussions of the sixth section. The 
section suggested that improvements were 
in the commercial exhibits of several 
on many points, some of which are as 
ws: The universal acceptance of the solar 
; the statistical year; the separate ex- 
he traffic by sea, on rivers and canals, 
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of the point of shipment and the destina- 
of all goods, both in the domestic trade 
n commerce by sea; the separate exhibit 
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ads and by other roads; the ascertain- 
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of transactions in bullion, or in gold and sil- 
ver coin; the adoption of the nomenclature 
recommended at St. Petersburg, as revised by 
Nessmann, for one hundred and five articles, 
the trade in which should be separately stated ; 
the distinction of that traffic which is carried 
on by means of entrepots from the general 
trade, etc. The necessity of a legal detinition 
to guarantee the accuracy of the customs-in- 
voices, especially in reference to free goods, 
with the addition of a penal sanction, was gen- 
erally agreed in, since commercial statistics are 
dependent on the correctness of these state- 
ments. Five special papers were introduced 
on the statistics of railroads. The difficulties 
of arranging an international system of statis- 
tics on this subject were discussed, but not 
solved. It was decided to form an Interna- 
tional Commission of fifteen specialists, to co- 
operate with the Permanent Commission of 
the Congress, to arrange a plan for such a sys- 
tem of statistics to be laid before the next Con- 
gress. The section selected as members of this 
Commission: Giffen, Brachelli, Keleti, and the 
directors Schiller and Ivanka, for Austro-Hun- 
gary; Becker and Jenke for the German Em- 
pire, Calyvaer for Belgium, Kjir for the Scan- 
dinavian kingdoms, Perl and Wendrich for Rus- 
sia, Bodio for Italy. Appointments for France 
and the non-European countries were reserved. 
Brachelli was chosen president of the Commis- 
sion, and Perl and Bodio vice-presidents. 

General sessions were held for the discussion 
of subjects of general interest. At one held 
on the 6th of September, notice was taken of 
the death of the Hungarian statistician Alexi- 
us V. Fényes. At the general meeting of the 
Tth of September, a telegram of greeting was 
received from the Emperor Francis Joseph, to 
which Minister Trefort, president for the day, 
sent an appropriate reply. A few subjects, 
not included in the programme of the Con- 
gress were referred to the Permanent Com- 
mission. Among them, the statistics of the 
press were taken specially in charge by Wenzel, 
of Berlin, and the statistics of the quantity of 
the precious metals by Neumann, of Vienna. 
Invitations were received for the next session 
of the Congress from Rome, Bern, and the 
United States. 

STEWART, Atexanper Turney, died in 
New York, April 10, 1876. He was born near 
Belfast, Ireland, October 12, 1803. He studied 


-at Trinity College, Dublin, but did not gradu- 


ate; emigrated to New York in 1823, and en- 
gaged in teaching. In 1825 he began, at 283 
Broadway, a dry-goods business, which has 
gradually expanded into one of the largest in 
the world. About 1848 he built the extensive 
store at the corner of Chambers Street and — 
Broadway, which in recent years has been | 
devoted to the wholesale branch of his busi-_ 
. A few years ago he erected on the 
block bounded by Ninth and Tenth Streets, 
Fourth Avenue, and Broadway, the five-sto 
iron building used for his retail business, 
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is said to be the largest retail store in the 
world. The cost of the land and building was 
nearly $2,750,000. About 2,000 persons are 
employed on the seven floors, and the current 
expenses of the establishment are more than 
$1,000,000 a year. Besides these two immense 
establishments, Mr. Stewart had branch con- 
cerns in various parts of the world. During 
the war, Mr. Stewart’s income averaged near- 
ly $2,000,000. In 1869 he estimated it at $1,- 
000,000. In 1867 Mr. Stewart was chairman 
of the honorary commission sent by the United 
States Government to the Paris Exposition, In 
March, 1869, President Grant appointed him 
Secretary of the Treasury, but his confirma- 
tion was prevented by an old law, which ex- 
cludes from that office ail who are interested 
in the importation of merchandise. President 
Grant sent to the Senate a message recom- 
mending that the law be repealed, in order 
that Mr. Stewart might become eligible to the 
office; and Mr. Stewart offered to transfer his 
immense business to trustees, and to devote 
the entire profits accruing during his term of 
oftice to charitable purposes. But the law was 
not repealed, and it wass believed that Mr. 
Stewart’s proposed plan would not effectually 
remove his disabilities. Mr. Stewart’s acts of 
charity were numerous and liberal. During 
the famine in Ireland in 1846 he sent a ship- 
load of provisions to that country. After the 
Franco-German War he sent to France a ves- 
sel laden with flour, for the relief of the suf- 
ferers; and in 1871 he gave $50,000 for the 
relief of the sufferers by the Chicago fire. He 
was also one of the largest contributors to 
the sum of $100,000 presented by the mer- 
chants of New York to General Grant as an 
acknowledgment of his services during the 
war, At the time of his death he was pushing 
to completion, at a. cost of more than $1,000,- 
000, the magnificent structure on Fourth Ave- 
nue and Thirty-second Street, New York, in- 
tended as a home for working-girls. He was 
also building, at Hempstead Plains, L. L, the 
town of Garden City, the object of which was 
to afford comfortable homes at a moderate cost. 
At the time of his death Mr. Stewart’s wealth 
was estimated at about $50,000,000. His real 
estate in New York City was assessed at’ $5,- 
450,000, which did not include property val- 
ued at more than $500,000 on which the taxes 
were paid by the tenants. He had no blood- 
relatives, and by his will the bulk of his estate 
was given to his wife. He bequeathed $1,000,- 
000 to Judge Henry Hilton, who had long been 
his confidential and legal adviser, and who was 

_ Made one of the executors of the will, and 
appointed to wind up Mr. Stewart’s business 
affairs. Several bequests were made to per- 
_ sons in Mr, Stewart’s employ, and to other 
persons. Mr. Stewart left a letter dated March 
1873, and addressed to Mrs. Stewart, say- 
ing that it had been his intention to make pro- 
vision for various public charities, and that he 
ended on her to carry out his plans in case 
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he should fail to complete them. After Mr. 
Stewart’s death his mercantile interests were 
transferred by Mrs. Stewart to Mr. Hilton, 
who, with Mr. William Libbey, the surviving 
partner of the firm, continued the business un- 
der the firm-name of A. T. Stewart & Co. A 
short time prior to his death Mr. Stewart had 
completed, on the corner of Fifth Avenue and 
Thirty-fourth Street, a marble edifice, which is 
one of the handsomest private residences in 
the United States. His art-gallery was one of 
the most valuable in the country. 

STRINGHAM, Sizas Horton, an American 
naval officer, died in Brooklyn, N. Y., Feb- 
ruary 7, 1876. He was born at Middletown, 
N.Y., November 7, 1798. He entered the navy 
as midshipman in 1809, became lieutenant in 
1814, and served in Decatur’s squadron in the 
Algerine War. Subsequently he assisted in the 
capture of sla¥es off the coast of Africa. In 
command of the Ohio, in 1846, he took part in 
the bombardment of Vera Cruz. He was in 
constant service on sea or shore duty till 1861, 
when he became flag-officer of the Atlantic 
blockading squadron, and in August codéper- 
ated in the capture of Forts Hatteras and Clark, 
on the coast of North Carolina. He was pro- 
moted to rear-admiral on the retired list in 
1862, was commandant of the Charlestown 
Navy-Yard in 186466, and was made Port- 
Admiral of New York in 1867. | 

SWEDEN AND NORWAY, two kingdoms 
of Northern Europe, united under the same 
dynasty. King, Oscar IJ., born January 21, 
1829; succeeded to the throne at the death of 
his brother, Charles XV., September 18, 1872; 
married, June 6, 1857, to Sophia, born July 9, 
1836, daughter of the late Duke Wilhelm of 
Nassau. Oldest son: Gustavus, heir-apparent, 
Duke of Wermland, born June 16, 1858. 

The executive authority is in the hands of 
the King, who acts under the advice of the 
ministry, formerly called the Council of State. 

The ministry at the close of 1875 was com- 
posed as follows: President of the Ministry and 
Minister of Justice, Baron B. von Geer; Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs, C. M. von Bjérnsterna; 
Minister of the Interior, O. J. Thyselius; Minis- 
ter of Ecclesiastical Affairs, Dr. J. F. Carlson; 
Minister of War, E. O. von Weidenhielm; Min- 
ister of the Navy, Baron F. W. von Otter; 
Minister of Finances, Dr. H. L. Forssell; and 
three ministers without portfolio: H. G. von 
Lagerstrale, O. J. O Alstrémer, and Dr. J. H. 
Lovén. The composition of the ministry is es- 
sentially the same as that of the old Council of 
State. In Norway, the King is assisted by a 
Council of State, consisting of two ministers of 
state and seven councilors. One section, com- 
posed of one minister and three councilors, re-_ 
side with the King while he remains in Swe 
the others form the Government in Christi: 

The following table shows the area of 
den, inclusive of inland lakes, accordin; 
new survey by the Swedish general sta 
the population on December 31, 187! 
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LANS. Square Miles, Population. COUNTRIES, Imports from. | Exports to. 
eon ae ae Sapien 12.63 152,582 Den naark 4 sutndaesitieaeeeeece de 56,630,000 31,717,000 
Stockholm { iss.) Sache ‘| 9,994'80 19680. Norway... ......90-c0ch cc cae 15,374,000 | — 7.464°000 
IORI GALT cates de Cotes veto os 2,052.78 104,371 UREN EG LAR ge oadine sitisdoc rere 6,091,000 4,507,000 
Sidermaniand......5..-.00.+6- 2,680 63 140,922 OUSSIA. slereiaieici- <igttteiorbieyetetotan ister 81,941,000 1,799,000 
OBSTOrTOUANG 0.05 vce essere 4,242 61 264,639 GOL AD ela class ai ictaleiocaele saeco: 62,712,000 | 14,295,000 
MODKODIDR esc uecssc ste tenes 4,464.28 188,665 Greer Biltains, nuance eee 90,861,000 | 126,788,000 
Kronoberg.. 3 | 8,841.51 165,531 Netherlands and Belgium. 17,530,000 15,767,000 
Calmar,. .. | 4,437.65 | » 230,847 TER COR Fs octets sittin 10,738,000 | 19,806,000 
RMOOULATO nccdater access ie 1,202797 54,649 Spain and Portugal. ... 8,272,000 4,771,000 
PIOKAD ROAM: cate Wad vite side loaeeee 1,164.12 131,812 Countries on Mediterranean Sea.| — 1,828,000 2,071,000 
Christianstad...... 2,506.98 229,176 Wmited! S tates\-isr/lessict sic ace 8,290,000 2,076,000 
Malméhus..... - 1,847.03 838,924 SW iSStIndles 2 v2. seis, op elesier oe $15,000 55,000 
Halland..... Meee aaa cites 1,899.47 131,710 IBEW egtcretoisws seitlans sieve wictevefelecuesaiec 2,483,000 762,000 
Gothenburg and Bohus........ 1,952.52 ° 244,010 States on the Rio de la Plata..... 1,303,000 6,000. 
FEISDOLE cece sess see (esis aly = ‘ 4,948.16 235,810 Cape Colony. <jccene citsincee sista ce 142,000 805,000 
RIRAVEUOUE TAN Aggie cas Salecee ses 8,306.10 252,724 PANTS UTAISE oiaieccrein Malsivis caeicioietmin aera Baran 643,000 
IVEDIMIBTGN visi has steele ni sieels as 7,845.75 267,081 
MICO DEOM eda kiai vis di cine by pi0is a viv eee 8,520.72 178,951 Total, 18740 we. caine cette 806,810,000 | 233,832,000 
Westmanland. 2,624.17 123,057 OLS, UOiO veaece vardote ae aene | 271,440,000 | 221,904,000 
ne ‘Hikes Bi 11,209.16 ee Th 
EMO DORG Ri Patric tole 6:a)e sie!’ 5)6)0'6 0 o's 7,418.67 163,19 ippi i 
Wester Norrland.............. 9,530.05 150,284 foll - ee of ship Pires 1874, Ris hs 
Jan 103) 0g eae 19,567.23 15,156 OhOws < 
Westerbotten,...... oars tie 21,042.03 98,043 
PORE OMELET ah tes Viera v's) ejeis\e\si 09% 40,562 82 §3,356 ARRIVALS, CLEARANCES, 
pe ea iets Peete oer FLAG 
KO! WOUET Vadis eee sds ctce BLOT PD Me ieee i. Loaded Loaded 
TOKO MGSAES 25's vie stew ene vcr ee BESO oe ie ayiiers «8 < Vessels, Lasts.* Vessels, Lasts. 
DAKe Fijelmar. 6. secece. oe pA AP ss) el REE oe 
a a a ere ee oS WQCUSIN si lareiars avennteseiaraisys 4,574 | 167,862) 8,014 | 251,497 
otal. wach... Fo sbideintvies 170,741.02 | 4,383,291 | Norwegian,............ 522 | 27,969] 2,109 | 191,450 
Foreign .........+5+..| 8,247 | 157,062) 4,675 | 234,012 
Tn the budget for 1876 the revenue and otal... .| 8,343 | 352,803] 14,798 | 676,959 


expenditures were estimated at 78,258,000 
crowns (1 crown = $0.26). 

The public debt, on December 31, 1875, 
amounted to 140,146,936 crowns. 

The imports and exports in 1874 were as 
follows (value in crowns): 


The commercial navy, at the close of 1874, 
consisted of 3,719 sailing-vessels of 136,432 
lasts, and 649 steamers of 18,922 horse-power, 
and 23,018 lasts. 

The railroads in operation, at the close of 
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1875, comprised 1,509 kilometres Government 
and 2,717 kilometres private roads, There were 
2,900 kilometres in course of construction. 
The number of post-offices, in 1875, was 
1,820; the number of letters sent in 1874, 16,- 
250,000, and the number of valuable letters, 
1,980,000. The total receipts amounted to 
8,650,000 crowns, and the expenditures to 
8,700,000 crowns. 
- In 1875, the length of lines of the Govern- 
ment telegraphs was 7,959 kilometres, and of 
wires, 19,377 kilometres. The number of sta- 
tions was 170. There were, besides, 150 sta- 
vou, xvi.—47 A 
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tions belonging to the railroads, and 201 be- 
longing to private associations. The number 
of telegrams sent was 645,913 inland, 296,429 
international, and 67,197 transit dispatches. 
The receipts amounted to 1,953,109 crowns. 

The area of Norway is 122,280 square miles. 
A census of the population is taken every ten 
years. The kingdom is divided into twenty 
amts or provinces, or six stifts or dioceses. 
The area and the actual population of each of 
these, according to the census of December 31, 
1875, were as follows: 

* 1 Swedish last = 3.27 English tons. 


"88 SWEDEN AND NORWAY. 

AMTS. | Square Miles. | Population. 
| eS | 

Cliristlanitt.. siosics ciel «bees sivies | 8.4 75,986 
IONSTIRUES s ciis aciciels v's ¢ecinis eae 1,983 116,098 
TARIONOl. coca s cee euse vevcsescen 1,048 107,710 
Hedemarken...........+.-e00 fos 10,037 120,601 
PIDPISRIBNT. 66 aisle ween eoinare ied 9,670 115,808 
SPERICENTICS eto sic 21nd, «io sinsieiem iene 5,059 102.155 
BUISDOTL, 220 cos acieviesncevesder 861 57,344 
TEEAUSD ONE 2 cine’ Jalsiesnwre slew gerne 5,707 82,974 
SOMCLGS TAHA N/a diclesinaloauic apie sy esista 8,855 13,247 
Lister and Mandal...........s..- e 2.423 14,566 
BPAVANG EY’, ; 1. 5a). eleiaeleaienietce 8,421 110,792 
South Bergenhuus...........-- 5,854 119,301 
PBOTPON | ....'s,+- > sncisaplepiele semen 0.4 88,430 
North Bergenhuus...,.......... 7,045 $6,123 
PROMISGS wi7rs..<7e ei tpietareraye 5,690 1 16,303 
South Drontheim..... 7,084 116,604 
North Drontheim. . 8,794 $1,713 
Nordland 14,660 103,785 
‘Yroms6, 9,720 53,923 
IRIAN ote yato wm clelovite a tusiacaee aie 18,306 24,071 
PROBL iiscrislarnaistetataatet ee atic 122,280 1,802,882 
STIFTS. Square Miles. | Population. 
Christiania: 57 vec ceiaeus varia ss 8 10,054 489,293 
MAB UAN oh pete ais tapes nase n aahe 19,706 236,216 
Oiristinnsand. jv agaese. sees sce: 15, A0T 841,879 
BOMBED ese vecieizoea Cane eleibiaves os 14.869 283,549 
MDE GHUB OLIN 5 ayata, v0 pin a. Piel g nig are 19,558- 270,163 
RELOLIBDO Ee isteteele cic ots sistetoms Wataer oe 42,686 181,782 
FEOLGUS mesic ais cls tianeinctisieere > 122,280 1,802,882 


The population of the principal cities, in 
1875, was as follows: 


CITIES. Population. 
Christiania.... . 15,986 
Bergen.... . 33,430 
Drontheim 22,038 
Stavanger. 18,923 
Drammen . 18,608 


Christiansand 


11,696 


1875 amounted to 41,386,- 
crown = $0.261), and the ex- 
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500 crowns (1 
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sisted of 91 vessels with 146 guns. The com- 
mercial navy, in the same year, consisted of 
7,664 vessels of 1,319,734 tons. The railroads 
in operation, in 1875, amounted to 557 kilo- 
metres. The number of Government tele- 
graph-stations, at the close of 1875, was 109; 
length of lines, 6,480, and of wires, 11,600 
kilometres. ‘The number of inland dispatches 
sent was 469,034; of foreign dispatches sent, 
115,654; and of foreign dispatches received, 
130,233: making a total of 714,921. Including 
the railroad-telegraphs, the length of lines 
amounted to 7,175 kilometres, and of wires to 
12,405 kilometres; the number of stations to 
171, and the total number of dispatches to 
781,482. 

The Swedish Parliament was opened by the 
King on January 19th. In his speech from 
the throne, referring to his visit in 1875 to 
Denmark, Germany, and Russia, he laid partic- 
ular stress on the good feeling entertained by 
the princes and the people toward Scandinavia, 
and added that the latter would preserve this 
feeling by not interfering with foreign rights, 
but, at the same time, would do everything to 
preserve its dignity. The First Chamber elected 
for its president Count Lagerbjelke, and the 
Second Count Arvid Posse, the leader of the 
Peasant party. In February both- Houses 
adopted an amendment to the Constitution by 
which the Council of State was changed into a 
ministry, with a responsible president at its 
head. The King, having approved this amend- 
ment, appointed as President of the Council 
Baron de Geer. On May 18th both Cham- 
bers adopted the bill introducing the met- 
rical system, and on May 19th Parliament 

adjourned. 


The Storthing of Nor- 
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way met on February 2d, 


and was opened by the 


King in person. In March 


the King ratified the ad- 


mission of Norway to the 


Scandinavian monetary 


union. On May 23d the 


Storthing resolved to con- 


tract a loan of 24,000,000 
crowns for railway pur- 
poses, which is to bear in- 
terest at a rate not higher 
than four and one-third 
per cent., and is to be 
payable in from thirty 
to fifty years. On June 
13th the Storthing finally 
adjourned. In Novem- 
ber the elections for the 
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penditures to 89,091,500 crowns. The public 
debt, on December 81, 1875, was 48,307,600 
crowns. The imports, in 1874, amounted to 
185,776,000 crowns, and the exports to 121,- 
198,000 crowns. The war navy, in 1874, con- 


Storthing resulted in a 
complete victory for the 
Opposition. 
SWITZERLAND, a republic of Central Eu- 
rope, consisting of twenty-two cantons, three 
of which are divided each into two indepen- 
dent half-cantons. The President of the Fed- 
eral Council for 1876 was Dr. E. Welti, of the 
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Canton of Aargau, and the Vice-President, Dr. 
J. Heer, of Glarus. The area of Switzerland 
is 15,992 square miles, and the population, ac- 
cording to the census of 1870, 2,669,147. The 
total revenue of the Confederation for 1875 
amounted to 42,408,029 francs, and the ex- 
‘penditures to 43,235,696 francs. The budget 
for 1876 estimated the receipts at 41,487,400 
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francs, and the expenditures at 42,622,000. 
The liabilities of the republic amounted, at the 
close of 1875, to 31,309,486 francs, as a set-off 
against which there was Federal property 
amounting to 85,872,955 franes. 

In August, 1876, there were 2,248 kilometres 
of railroads in operation; besides which there 
were 64 kilometres of foreign railroads on 
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Swiss territory. The Post-Office in Switzer- 
land forwarded, in 1875, 51,267,244 inland and 
16,808,029 foreign letters, making a total of 
68,075,273 letters. The length of the Govern- 
ment telegraph-lines at the close of 1875 was 
6,343 kilometres, and of wires 15,517 kilo- 
metres, with 1,002 stations. The length of 
railroad telegraph-lines was 227 kilometres, 
and of wires 2,282 kilometres. There were 
493 telegraph-oflices, of which 141 are open to 
the public. The number of inland dispatches 
was 2,062,439; of foreign dispatches, 594,315 ; 
and of transit dispatches, 240,171; besides 
68,079 official dispatches. 

In the Canton of Wallis a revised consti- 
tution was adopted in February, the vote polled 
being very light. The new constitution of 
Soleure was accepted by the Federal Council 
in Febrnary, while that of Zug was returned, 
to be subjected to another popular vote. On 
March 12th, at an election for the Grand 
Council of Soleure, the Liberals elected 105 
members, and the Catholic party 9. On May 
21st a new constitution was adopted in Schaff- 
hausen by a large majority, after having been 
previously rejected three times. In Schwytz a 
new constitution was adopted on June 12th. 
Oonsiderable excitement was created in the 
Canton of Ticino in October, by the action of 
the Liberal Council of State in dissolving the 

Grand Council, in which the Catholic party 


had a majority, and ordering a new election. 
This led to disturbances, and on October 22d 
a bloody affray took place at Stabio, in which 
several persons were killed. The Federal Coun- 
cil sent a commissioner with full powers to 
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the canton to settle the difficulty. On Novem- 
ber 9th the Federal Council revoked the order 
of the Council of State of Ticino. <A delega- 
tion composed of deputies of both parties went 
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to Bern, together with the Federal Commis- 
sioner Bavier, where an amicable agreement 
was finally arrived at. : 

The Federal Assembly, which was in session 
at the beginning of 1876, adjourned on March 
25th, and assembled again on June 5th. The 
Standerath, or State Council, elected for its 
president Paul Nagel, of Thurgau, and the 
National Assembly, Arnold Aepli, of St. Gall. 
On July 3d the Federal Assembly passed a law 
regulating the acquisition and renunciation of 
Swiss citizenship—a matter which had been 
previously regulated only by cantonal laws. 
On December 4th the Federal Assembly met 
for its regular winter session, and adjourned 
on December 23d until March 5, 1877. 

An International Postal Congress was held in 
Bern from January 17th to 27th. The princi- 
pal questions under discussion were the admis- 
sion of French and English colonies, and the 
rates of postage to be charged on letters sent 
there. 
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An international congress respecting the ob- 
servance of the Sabbath was held at Geneva, 
beginning September 5th. M. Alexander Lom- 
bard was chosen president. Accounts were 
given by delegates from Spain, Italy, Austria, 
France, Germany, the Netherlands, Switzer- 
land, Germany, Great Britain, and the United 
States, of the manner in which the Sabbath 
was observed in their respective countries, and 
of the movements in progress in them to secure 
a greater regard for its sanctity. An Interna- 
tional League was formed, and declared to rest 
upon “a Biblical basis,” for the promotion and 
encouragement of the Sabbath, the definite 
constitution of which it was provided should 
be completed at a future meeting to be held 
after two years. The congress considered the 
question respecting the most suitable day of 
the week on which to pay workmen. It de- 
cided to recommend Friday as the pay-day, 
and Thursday as the day for closing the weekly 
accounts. 


At 


TAFT, Atpnonzo, was born in Townsend, 

Vt., November 5, 1810. He graduated at Yale 
College in 1833, and two years later became a 

tutor in that institution. In 1840 he began the 
practice of law in Cincinnati, Ohio, where, after 

a highly-successful career of twenty-six years 

at the bar, he was chosen Judge of the Superior 

Court of Cincinnati. To this position he was 

twice reélected. He has been a warm supporter 

-of the Republican party since its organization, 

was defeated as a candidate for Congress by 
George H. Pendleton, was for three years a 
member of the City Council of Cincinnati, and 

for twenty-five years a member of the Board 

of Education. He has been a member of the 
Board of Trustees of the University of Oin- 
cinnati since its foundation, and is a Trustee of 

Yale College, from which he received in 1867 

the degree of Doctor of Laws. In 1875 his 

name was prominently brought forward as a 
candidate for Governor of Ohio. Just before 

the assembling of the convention, ex-Governor 

Rk. B. Hayes telegraphed to a delegate: “I 
cannot allow my name to be used against Judge 

Taft. He is an able and pure man, and a sound 

_ Republican. I would not accept a nomination 
in contest with him.” Considerable opposition 
had been developed against Judge Taft in con- 
sequence of an opinion which he had delivered 
_ on the school question; and after he had re- 
ceived 186 ‘votes in the convention, his name 
was withdrawn. After the resignation of Gen- 
eral Belknap, in March, 1876, Judge Taft was 
made Secretary of War, and in May following 


4 e became Attorney-General. 
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the art of telegraphy. Mr. E. P. Gray, of 
Chicago, a gentleman who has originated other 
important improvements in telegraphic pro- 
cesses, is the undoubted author of the inven- 
tion, although La Cour, of Copenhagen, had 
conceived its possibility almost simultaneously, 
and was engaged in the construction of the 
apparatus independently; and Prof. Graham 
Bell, of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, who claims to have demonstrated the 
possibility of conveying sounds of different 
pitch by telegraph, in 1873, has the merit of 
having wrought very important improvements 
in the apparatus. An instrument on a similar 
principle to the musical telephone was also 
constructed by a German inventor about fif- 
teen years ago. The possibility of telegraph- 
ing audible speech, it would seem, was not 
suspected before it was practically accom- 
plished by Prof. Bell, in the early part of 1876. 
Prof. Bell has experimented with fifty or more 
different kinds of apparatus, and in the later 
improvements the distinctness of the vocal 
sounds transmitted has increased remarkably. 
The instrument used in his first success, by 
which a conversation was carried on between 
two separate houses, is described as consist-. 
ing of two single-pole electro-magnets with a 
resistance of 10 ohms each, arranged in circuits 
with a battery of 5 carbon elements, the total. 
resistance being 25 ohms, and 2 drumheads of 
goldbeater’s skin of 24 inches diameter, witl 
circular piece of clock-spring glued to— 
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they vibrated. By this arrangement the mu- 
sical notes were loudly reproduced at a dis- 
tance, and when chords were struck, the com- 
ponent tones were simultaneously sounded by 
the armature of the receiving telephone. Gal- 
vanic music, or the production of musical 
sounds by rapidly magnetizing and demagne- 
tizing an electro-magnet a suflicient number 
of times in a second, was the discovery of 
Page in 1837. It was Prof. Bell who, in 1874, 
discovered that this effect did not depend en- 
tirely on the magnetic condition of the iron 
core, but was due in a measure to the vibra- 
tions of the insulated copper wire which forms 
the coil. Telephony depends on the intense 
vibrations which can be produced by electrical 
means around a smooth wire of soft iron. 
Telephonic effects can be produced by three 
different kinds of currents:_intermittent, pul- 
satory, undulatory. Intermittent currents are 
characterized by the alternate presence and 
absence of electricity in the circuit; the pulsa- 
tory current is marked by sudden changes in 
the intensity of the current; and the undu- 
latory current is marked by gradual changes 
of intensity, analogous to the changes in the 
density of air produced by the vibrations of a 
pendulum, At first, the attempts to transmit 
words were not entirely successful] ; although 
the vowel sounds were perfectly rendered, the 
consonants were very indistinct. This was not, 
however, uniformly the case, and sometimes a 
whole sentence could be reproduced with start- 
ling naturalness. These defects have now 
been overcome, so that long dispatches can be 
sent, and have been sent, fifty miles and fur- 
ther, in which every word was instantly recog- 
nizable. si 
_ The completest and most satisfactory exper- 
iments yet made were those of Prof. Graham 
A. Bell, at Salem, on the 13th of February of 
this year (1877), and of E, P. Gray, at Chicago, 
on the 27th of the same month. At Salem, on 
the occasion of a lecture by Prof. Bell upon 
the telephone, to illustrate its powers, he had 
several messages transmitted back and forth 
from Boston, 20 miles away; the dispatches 
from Boston were distinetly heard by the au- 
dience; several questions and answers were 
interchanged, and not only could the words be 
distinguished, but coughing and singing in the 
Boston office were audible in the lecture-hall, 
and the applause which greeted the messages 
was distinctly heard at Boston. The experi- 
ments at Chicago were not less remarkable. 
Musical airs were played on an instrument con- 
nected with the telephone at Milwaukee, which 
int about eighty-five miles from Chicago, 
ei heard throughout a considerable hall 
r 


nected with the telegraphic instru- 
violin hung upon a long 
nd-box. A dozen or more 
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tunes played upon the organ at the Milwaukee 
end were perfectly audible to the large au- 
dience. 

TELLKAMPF, Jomann Lupwia, a German 
scholar, born January 28, 1808; died February 
10, 1876. Having emigrated to the United 
States in 1838, he received an appointment in 
the same year as Professor of Political Econ- 
omy in Harvard College, and in 1843 in Colum- 
bia College, New York, but in 1846 returned to 
Germany as professor in Breslau. In 1848 he 
was elected to the Frankfort Parliament, in 
1849 to the Prussian Chamber of Deputies, in 
1855 to the Herrenhaus, and in 1871 to the 
first German Reichstag. Together with Potter, 
he wrote “ Political Economy” (New York, 
1840); with his brother Theodore “ Ueber die 
Besserungsgefiingnisse in Nord-Amerika und 
England” (1844); ‘Essays on Law Reform 
and Commercial Policy” (1859); ‘‘ Ueber Ar- 
beiterverhiiltnisse und Erwerbsgenossenschaf- 
ten in England und Nord-Amerika” (1870); 
and ‘ Selbstverwaltung und Reforme der Ge- 
meinde und Kreisordnungen in Preussen, und 
Self-government. in England und Nord-Amer- 
ika” (1872). 

TENNESSEE. In March, 1875, the Legis- 
lature of Tennessee created a department of 
Agriculture, Statistics, and Mines, and Colonel 
J. B. Killebrew was appointed a commissioner 
to take charge of it. During the twenty-one 
months following he performed an immense 
amount of labor in examining into the mineral 
and agricultural resources of the State, and dis- 
seminating information thereon. He has pre- 
pared and published the following special re- 

OLts | 4! : 
8 1. “Report on the Little Sequatchie Coal- 
field,” comprising 40 pages. 

2. ‘“ Report on the Ocoee and Hiawassee Min- 
eral District,” comprising 67 pages. 

8. “ Agricultural and Mineral Wealth of Ten- 
nessee,” comprising 196 pages. 

4, “ Report on the Region of Country lying 
on the Cincinnati Southern and Knoxville & 
Ohio Railways,” comprising about 150 pages. 

The ‘Report on Agriculture and Mineral 
Wealth” is an abridgment of a larger work of 
nearly 1,200 pages, entitled ‘‘ The Resources of 
Tennessee.” Besides these, Colonel Killebrew 
has prepared a treatise of 120 pages on ‘‘To- 
bacco and its Culture in Tennessee,” a pamphlet 
of 40 pages on ‘Sheep-husbandry and Stock- 
growing ” in the State, and a tabular statement 
of the “Manufacturing and Mining Interests 
of the Commonwealth,” showing the amount 
of capital invested, number of hands employed, 


the wages paid, and the amount of annual pro- — 


duction. This last work had not been issued 
at the close of the year, but was ready for the 

ress. These various pamphlets and reports: 

ave been accompanied by maps, and about 
14,000 copies of them have been distribute 
In addition to these published results of 
labor, the commissioner has made a collec 
of 739 classified specimens of mine 
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agricultural products, which are arranged in a 
room set apart for the purpose in the Oapitol, 
besides a large number not yet classified and 
arranged. In submitting his report to the 
Governor, in the latter part of December, the 
commissioner says: 

The great end for which I have labored has been 
to induce capital to fill our unoccupied fields of in- 
dustry. 1 have believed, and still believe, that our 
people need relief from taxation ; not that taxes are 
higher than in other States, but because they are 
harder to pay, the margin between their necessary 
expenses and income being very small. This want 
of ability on the part of our people does not arise 
from a scarcity of agricultural products, but from 
the want of home-markets. ‘There is to-day more 
wheat, corn,and cotton grown than can find a re- 
munerative market. There is too great a proportion 
of our people engaged in agriculture compared with 
the aggregate population of the State. I believe 
that the industrial history of every country will fail 
to showa prosperous people where such a large num- 
ber proportionally are engaged in agricultural pur- 
suits. very farmer in the State, if asked, will say 
that the price brought for what he has to sell is too 
low compared with the cost of production, ‘The la- 
borer will say, truthfully, that he cannot live on less 
than he is receiving. hat the agriculture of the 
State needs is productive consumers—labor engaged 
in other departments of business creating what the 
farmer needs, and taking in exchange therefor what 
the farmer produces... . 

The time is propitious for making the value and 
abundance of our mineral wealth known. Stagna- 
tion reigns throughout the iron-world, and iron-mas- 
ters are looking the world over to secure better lo- 
ealities for the prosecution of their manufacturin 
enterprises, where all the raw material may be found 
close together, and where the investment required 
will be less. We have in the State of Tennessee a 
happy combination of all these advantages, and it 
can be demonstrated that we can make a ton of pig- 
iron anywhere along the line of the Cincinnati South- 
ern, Knoxville & Ohio, and Nashville & Ohatta- 
nooga Ruilroads, at about what the ore costs per ton 
in Pittsburg. This fact is well established; and to 
make it known, to prove the cheapness of our iron 

/ and coal-fields, to show the means of transportation 
ad river and by rail in course of construction and 
already completed, have been the chief objects of 
my labor... , : 
: Cupitalists from Germany, Sweden, Switzerland, 
and trom many of the States north, are daily inquir- 
ing into our capabilities, Companies are now form- 
ing, and negotiations pending, which will add many 
millions of capital to the State. Agents are now 
pe coting Jands in various portions of the State. 
The publications, or selections therefrom, whieh I 
have made, have to some extent been republished 
in Pittsburg, New York, England, Germany, and 
Switzerland. A growing inquiry for information is 
evidenced by nearly every mail,’ During the twen- 
_ ty-one months just passed more than 700 letters 
have passed through my office, The States of Vir- 
ginia, Alabama, and Kentucky, seeing the effects of 
such advertising, have applied for copies of the act 
creating this department. Kentucky has already 
est iblished a similar bureau, which is now in active 
operation; and the friends of the movement in Vir- 
:: nia and Alabama expect to have the acts before 
their respective Legislatures at present carried, hav- 
ing the same object in view. ‘ 
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the general direction of Dr. J. M. Safford, the 
State Geologist, who has been mainly instru- 
mental in securing the survey. , 

The finances of the State are not in an alto- 
gether satisfactory condition. Default has been 
made in the payment of interest due on the 
State’s bonds since July 1, 1875. In June of 
that year an attempt was made to provide for 
the interest coming due, by the issue of bonds ; 
but such harsh terms were demanded in order 
to negotiate the new bonds, that the plan was 
abandoned, and no interest has since been 
paid, though a considerable amount fell due 
July 1, 1875, January 1, 1876, and January 1, 
1877. The present indebtedness of the State 
is as follows: Funded and registered bonds 
outstanding, $22,812,400; bonds belonging to 
the East Tennessee University, not required 
to be registered, $396,000; fundable bonds 
and coupons not presented, $1,021,000; past- 
due interest, $2,088,756: total, $26,318,156, 
Deducting from this $1,671,916 loaned to the 
Memphis & Charleston Railroad, $1,199,180 
loaned to the Mississippi Central Railroad, 
$316,744 loaned to the Mississippi & Tennes- 
see Railroad, $14,150 due from the purchasers 
of the Tennessee & Pacific Railroad, $51,125 
due from the purchasers of the Knoxville & 
Charleston Railroad, $204,000 due from the 
surchasers of the McMinnville & Manchester 
Railroad, and $95,636.10 interest due from 
solvent railroads, we have as the debt to be 
provided for, $22,765,404.90. In December 
Governor Porter received from several of the 
largest creditors of the State the following 
communication 


The undersigned holders of bonds of the State of 
Tennessee, believing that the best interests of Ten- 
nessee and of her public ereditors will be served by. 
an carly permanent adjustment of the claims of sue 
creditors, on a basis honorable to the State and 
equitable to them, respectfully ask your Excellency, 
in the full belief that such a settlement is practica- 
ble, to recommend that the Legislature of Tennes- 
see, as early as may be possible at its ensuing ses- 
sion, appoint a commission to come to this city and 
confer with the holders of bonds of the State of Ten- 
nessee, for the purpose mentioned herein, — 


Early in 1877 the Board of Arbitration ap- 
pots to make a fair adjustment of the ob- 
igations of defaulting Southern States, after a 
rolonged conference and consultation in New 
York with a delegation of five prominent citi- 
zens of Tennessee appointed for the purpose, 
made an award proposing that, ‘after adding 
all the arrears of interest up to July 1, 1877, 
the then aggregate of the State debt should be 
readjusted by the issue of new bonds at the 
rate of sixty per cent. of the total amount. 
This was left to be ratified by the Legislature 
of the State, which was then in session. 
the report of the Board of Arbitration in ma 
ing the award, the following statement ot 
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ond the reach of legal coercion in the fulfillment of 
its obligations, is for that very. reason under stronger 
bonds to maintain its eredit inviolate. Nor have 
they been unmindful of the honorable character and 
unblemished credit which the great State of Tennes- 
see has alwuys enjoyed in the markets of the world, 
of her reputation for the possession of large re- 
sources, nor of the humiliation she must consequent- 
ly endure by any compromise whatever of her legal 
obligations. All these considerations have been 
duly weighed, and they have induced this commit- 
tee to carefully inquire whether it was not expedient 
for them to recommend, instead of so large a reduc- 
tion of the principal of the debt, a concession for a 
few years in the'rate of interest, as proposed in a 
plan submitted to the Governor by holders of a large 
amount of bonds, in the belief, which is generally en- 
tertained among the creditors, that a gradual recoy- 
ery of wealth would accrue to the State, and enable 
“her at an early day to resume payment in full, This 
mode of adjustment would be obviously more grati- 
fying to State pride, and would also afford greater 
present relief, and it would certainly be more ac- 
ceptable to the majority of bondholders. 
ut, after attentively considering the statements 
of your delegation respecting the sad results of the 
war, the social derangement and general impover- 
ishment it has entailed, and the wide-spread disor- 
ganization existing in all the industries of the people 
throughout the State, we have been constrained to 
the decision that a summary reduction of the debt, 
even to the large extent indicated, is the best course 
for all parties concerned, and that, unless the Legis- 
lature shall now sce its way clear for a settlement 
more favorable to the bondholders, it is both its duty 
and its policy to adopt the award which this commit- 
tee most respectfully and conscientiously tender to 
them and to their creditors, as the result of their 
best judgment. 


The new bonds proposed were to bear six 
per cent, interest from July 1, 1877, payable 
semi-annually in New York, the principal to 
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payable in thirty years, and the interest- 
pons to be receivable for State taxes. The 
o recommended the establishment of 


fund. 


$268,002,485—a decrease of $20,- 
years. The State tax of 1876 


sed value of taxable property in 


n_ the dollar. The balance- 
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Balance in State Treasury, December 20, 1874, $328,704 58 
Receipts into the Treasury from December 20, 


1874, to December 20, 1876........... 0.0008 4,526,422 76 
Mot, ot. c: CaM ES. $4,855,127 81 

Amount of disbursements from December 20, 
1874, to December 20, 1876,...0..20+.e0.e0es 4,715,795 12 
Treasury balance, December 20, 1876 ...... $139,832 19 

Receipts from December 20, 1876, to January 
sEMUEE Ua a ais Rialpie ovaielereiyiets ainie ei due nee e teatea asec mers 23,488 83 
$162,766 02 

Disbursements from December 20, 1876, to 
SAOMALY: Ue BT isis acslcisiecaisigicle s viaslelsleam ete 129,701 91 


Balance in the Treasury, January 1,1877.. $38,064 11 


The retiring Treasurer, Mr. Morrow, made 
the following statement of the receipts and 
disbursements duriig his administration of 
more than six years: 

Received from June 1, 1870, to October 1, 


MRA arior so! AD OO COED DT Cn EOC er tten : $1,984,027 95 
Received from October 1, 1871, to January 1, 
USO ya tancttateteisleta tw oielstaipses ee vnnic cteala Hiiits,« 2,420,091 17 
Received from January 1, 1873, to December . 
COLTON cesnerineh> aot uCGEE eee eam 8,618,703 52 
Received trom December 20, 1874, to Decem- 
oan 80, TETG tat aN Bschisi-n) Deve dnien da 0 4,526,429 76 
Received trom December 20, 1876, to January 
iy AChE, Wares ayes aia reyeleves «gis erpcelare Phew iniuis ererere (chs sseyeie 28,433 83 
EEO UG y ers ai arsiove) eipial resraia als aims ale a’ siesarelersig aor $12,572,679 28 


Disbursements from June 1, 
1870, to October 1, 1871.... $1,971,101 68 

Disbursements from October 
2,482,858 00 


1, 1871, to January 1, 1878... 
Disbursements from January 

1, 1878, to December 20, 1874, 8,290,158 41 
Disbursements from Decem- 

ber 20, 1874, to Dee. 20,1876, 4,715,795 12 


Disbursements from Dee. 20, 
1876, to January 1, 1877.... 129,701 91 —$12,589,615 12 
$33,064 11 


Balance in the Treasury, January 1, 1877,’ 


The estimated “amount necessary to be 
raised for the purpose of carrying on the State 
pyovernment for two years,” ending December, 
1878, as submitted to the Governor by the 
Controller, Treasurer, and. Secretary of State, 
is $1,082,582 for current expenses, and $301,- 
500 for interest on the school-fund, amounting 
together to $1,334,082. 

On the 8th of May the Railroad Commis- 
sioners of the State sold the Tennessee Pacific 
Railroad at public auction, to meet an unpaid 
balance due the State, amounting to $150,000, 
with interest from July 1, 1870.. It was pur- 
chased by the company, and the sum of $178,- 
000 in bonds of the State has been. paid, leay- 
ing $3,500 in bonds and $10,650 in cash unpaid. — 
The Knoxville & Charleston Railroad was sold 
by the commissioners for $75,000, one-half 
having been paid,in bonds of the State. Th 
Mississippi Central, Railroad, having failed to 


and interest. pi Pigoel Toray eal ae eee 

The State Normal School has been loce 
at Nashville, the trustees of the University 
Nashville giving the use of its b 
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Normal School, which is now in successful 
operation, has been supported thus far by the 
soard of Trust of the Peabody Education fund, 
but its support is to be withdrawn at the close 
of the scholastic year of 1876-77. 

The penitentiary of the State and its in- 
mates aro still under lease. An act of the 
Legislature of 1875 provided for a new lease 
for five years, if the highest bid received was 
satisfactory to the Governor and inspectors. 
Only three bids were received, and all these 
were rejected. The old lease has been ex- 
tended for a period of eight months, at a rental 
of $10,181.75 quarterly for 800 convicts. 

A. Republican Convention was held at Nash- 
ville on the 17th of May, for the purpose of 
choosing 24 delegates to the National Conven- 
tion of the party at Cincinnati. There were 
about 200 delegates present, one-fifth of whom 
wore colored. <A letter from ex-Governor 
William G. Brownlow was read, urging the 
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maintenance of the credit of the State by the 
full payment of every obligation. Resolutions 
were adopted advocating the preservation of 
the national credit and the restoration of an 
honest currency; expressing entire confidence 
in the ability of the Republican party to cor- 
rect the abuses and errors that may have found 
entrance among those to whom it had confided 
its governing policy; favoring the punishment 
of corrupt officials; opposing interference with 
public schools by any sect or denomination; 
denouncing repudiation in every form; ex- 
pressing full confidence in the delegates to 
Cincinnati, and declining to instruct, and refer- 
ring the matter of a convention to nominate 
a Governor and other State officials to the 
Executive Committee for their action, 

The Democratic Convention for the selection 
of delegates to the National Convention at St. 
Louis was held at Nashville on the 31st of 
May. The following declarations were made: 
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1, That civil reform in the public service is im- 
peratively demanded, 

2. ‘The unconditional repeal of the resumption act, 

3. The substitution of Treasury notes for national- 

bank currency at the earliest moment practicable, 
_ 4, The resumption of Specie payments, whenever 
it can be effected without injury to the business in- 
terests of the country, and with fair prospects of 
being able to maintain them, the policy of the Re- 
publican party having rendered early resumption 
unpossible without the ruin and bankruptey of the 
country. 

5, © demand rigid economy in expenditures, 
and striet accountability of all officials charged with 
the collection or disbursement of public money. 

6. We are opposed to the further contraction of 
the cireulating medium, and believe egmmercial and 
industrial interests would be promoted by the re- 


placement of a portion of th 
vee eat p e currency alréady 


7. We insist that only honest and capable men be 
appointed to office. 

8. We demand the vigilant investigation and the 
condign puvishment of official corruption and crime, 
according to the methods and measures of the law, 
and thank the popular branch of Congress for its 
unfaltering efforts to uncover and punish official 
peculation. 

9. No bounty to any one class engaged in special 
industry, to the prejudice of other and more numer- 
ous classes pursuing occupations equally important, 
and opposing protection for protection’s sake. 

10. We declare hostility to all legislation designed 
or caleulated to foster and favor the few to the detri- 
ment of the many. 

11. We insist on the subordination of the military 
to the civil authorities. SY 

12. We declare unfaltering fealty to the Constitu- 
tion, and oppose any attempt to enlarge its powers 
beyond its true spirit and meaning. 
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13. That delegates to the St. Louis Convention be, 
and they are hereby, instructed to vote as a unit on 
all propositions, and that the majority shall control 
the vote; and wuile we will yield an unfaltering and 
zealous support to any sound and capable Democrat 
who may be nominated for President, and while we 
do not instruct our delegates in regard to their 
votes, yet we express our preference for the Hon. 
Thomas A. Hendricks, of Indiana, as honest and 
capable, favorably located, and, ine our judgment, 
combining more elements of success than any other 
named aspirant. 

During the month of August, party conven- 
tions were held, at which the action of the 
National Convention was fully approved and 
their platforms reaflirmed. Candidates were 
nominated for presidential electors and for 

- Governor of the State. James D. Porter was 
nominated by the Democrats for Governor. 
The Republicans made no regular nomination, 
but —— Thomas was put forward as an inde- 
pendent candidate. George Maury was sup- 
ported by a portion of the Republican party, 
William T. Yardley (colored) by others, and 
A. M. Hughes by a small number. 

At the election on the 7th of November the 
total vote for presidential electors was 222,782, 
of which the Democratic candidates received 
183,166, and the Republican candidates 89,566, 
making the majority of the former 48,600. 
For Governor there were 210,682 votes cast. 
Of these, Porter received 128,740, Thomas 78,- 
695, Maury 10,436, Yardley 2,165, and Hughes 
596. Porter’s plurality over Thomas was 50,- 
045; majority over all, 36,848. The Legislature 

chosen at the same time, to hold its session in 
January, 1877, consists of 20 Democrats and 5 
Republicans in the Senate, and 57 Democrats, 
16 Republicans, and 2 Independents in the 
House. This makes the Democratic majority 
15 in the Senate and 89 in the House, or 54 on 
joint ballot. The Secretary of State, Con- 

troller, and Treasurer, are elected by the Legis- 
lature. In January, 1877, Colonel 0. W. Gibbs 
and Oolonel J. L. Gaines were reélected to the 
offices of Secretary of State and Controller, 
and Colonel Marshall T. Polk was chosen 
surer. Colonel Polk is the youngest son 
brother of James K. Polk, a former Presi- 
dent of the United States. He was educated 
at the West Point Military Academy, and 
served in the Confederate army, a part of the 
time on the staff of General Leonidas Polk. 

James E. Bailey has been chosen United 

- States Senator, to complete the term begun by, 

¥ Andrew Johnson and continued by D. M. Key, 


w 


‘ho was appointed by the Governor, but failed. 
lection when the Legislature met. Judge 
is a lawyer of high standing, a native 
ille, and before the civil war was a 
t Whig. He served as a colonel in 
federate army. 

\S. The Constitutional Convention 


net at Austin on September 1, 1875, 
e and amend the organic law of the 
ed its session by final adjournment 
1 of November. Among other 
the old constitution, the or- 


ganization of the three departments of the 
State government is more or less altered; as, 
in the executive, some of the officers are made 
elective; in the legislative, the number of 
Senators is fixed at thirty-one, and of Repre- 
sentatives at ninety-three; and it establishes 
one Supreme Court, consisting of a Chief-Jus- 
tice and two Associate Justices; one Court of 
Appeals, composed also of three judges; and 
twenty-six District Courts, held by one judge 
each. By ordinances appended to the new 
constitution, the convention divides the State 
into twenty-six judicial, thirty-one senatorial, 
and seventy-nine representative districts, 
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The new constitution makes the State elec- 
tions biennial, and limits the duration of the 
legislative session to sixty days, except the first 
session, Which may be extended to ninety days, 
with a still further extension of thirty days, 
if the Legislature deems it necessary, 

The convention submitted its work to the 
people at an election held on the second Tues- 
day of April, 1876, when they should ratify or 
reject the new constitution, and vote also for 
the State and local officers specified in it. 

In preparation for this election, the Demo- 
cratic party of Texas met in State Convention 
at Galveston, at the end of the first week of 
January, 1876, to nominate candidates for 
State offices, for Judges of the Supreme Court 
and Court of Appeals, and for presidential 
electors; also to choose delegates to the Dem- 
ocratic Convention at St. Louis, The nomina- : 
tions resulted as follows: a 

For Governor, Richard Coke; for Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, Richard B, Hubbard; for State 
Treasurer, A. J. Dorr; for Controller of Pubs — 
lic Accounts, Stephen H. Darbin; for Com- 
missioner of the General Land-Office, J. J. 
Gross; for Attorney-General, Hamilt on I 
Boone. , 

For Chief-Justice of the Supreme Cour 
M. Roberts. For Associate Justices, M 
Moore and Gould. 

_For Judges of the Court of eee ohn P, 
White, M. D, Ector, and 0. M. Winkler, 
For presidential electors at large and their 
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alternates, the following were declared nomi- 
nated: D. O. Giddings, of Washington County, 
and 8. I. Epperson, of Marion County, elec- 
tors; Columbus Upson, of Bexar County, and 
Samuel J. Adams, of Dallas County, alternates, 

The following platform was adopted by the 
convention : 


We, the Democracy, in convention assembled, 
hereby declare our principles and policy, and ask 
for them the popular approval: 

1. We reaffirm our faith in the principles of the 
Democratic party, as heretofore enunciated by our 
State Conventions, and congratulate the Peete 
upon the faithful redemption of all the pledges 
upon which the Demoeratic party was recently 
placed in power in Texas; and point to the honesty 
and efliciency of our present State administration, as 
a guarantee of our continued fidelity to the interests 
of the State and people. 

2. The Demoeratie party, now as in the past ad- 
hering to its policy of maintaining an efficient sys- 
tem of general edueation, declares it to be the duty 
of the Legislature of the State to speedily establish 
and make provision for the support and maintenance 
of public free schools, and to this end to exercise 
the whole power with which it is invested. 

8. The sufferings and losses of our people on the 
frontier from the forays of savages, and upon the 
Mexican border from invasions, murder, and rapine 
by the Mexican banditti, enlist our deep and sincere 
sympathy; and while we hereby pledge our most 
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energetic efforts to afford them adequate protection 
in person and property by the State, we also earnest- 
ly appeal to the General Government to give that 
protection and security to our people and their prop- 
erty thus exposed, to which they ure entitled under 
the Constitution of the United States. 

4, That the Democratic party, firmly upholding 
the Constitution of the United States as the founda- 
tion and limitation of the powers of the General 
Government, and the safe shield of the liberties of 
the people, demands for the citizen the largest free- 
dom consistent with public order, and for every 
State the right of self-government and home rule; 
that, to uphold the former and protect the latter; the 
Democracy of Texas plants itself for the great lead- 
ing principles enunciated in the inaugural of Presi- 
dent Jefferson and the farewell address of the im- 
mortal Jackson, and enters the contest of 1876 with 
the firm conviction that the elements of opposition 
to the national Administration should be consoli- 
dated in the approaching presidential campaign, 
without prejudice to the unity and perpetuity of the 
Democratic organization. : 

5. We pledge to the nominees of this convention 
our ournest and active support. 


For the same election of February 15, 1876, 
the Republicans nominated a State ticket, head- 
ed by William Chambers as their candidate for 
Governor, and adopted a platform which cen- 
sured Governor Ooke’s administration of the 
State government; denounced the proposed 
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new constitution ; indorsed the present admin- 
istration of the Federal Government; and asked 
that Mr. Pinchback be allowed to sit in the 
Federal Legislature as Senator from Louisiana. 

The election resulted generally in favor of 
the Democratic nominees, by greater majori- 
ties over their Republican competitors than in 
1875. The majority of the Democratic candi- 
date for Governor in that year was 47,631; 
the whole number of votes then cast on-Gov- 
ernor having been 152,337, out of which Mr. 
Ooke received 99,984, Mr. Davis 52,353. 


The state of parties in the Legislature was as 
follows: Of the 81 Senators—Republicans 3, 
one of them colored, and 28 Democrats, two 
of these being characterized as Independent 
Democrats. Of the 85 Representatives—Dem- 
ocrats, 69; Independent Democrats, 4; Repub- 
licans, 4, of whom two are colored; Granger, 
1; Independents, 2; with no party designa- 
tion, 5. Of the 21 district judges elected, there 
were—Democrats, 16; Independent Democrat, 
1; Republican, 1; Independent, 1; with no 
party designation, 2. 
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The new Constitution was adopted at the 
election of February 15th. The whole number 
of votes cast in the State was about the same 
as on the State ticket, and its adoption secured 
Fe about the same majority, though somewhat 
OSS. 

The new constitution, being ratified by the 
poople, went into operation on the third Tues- 
day in April, 1876. The benefits expected to 
accrue to the people of Texas from it have been 
stated as follows: 


The adoption of the constitution has saved the 
people from an appalling disaster. It is a rebuke to 
railroad peculators ; it tas condemned the enemies 
of the Texas & Pacific Railroad, by preventing en- 
try to the lands guaranteed to the road by the State ; 
‘it has secured the payment of taxes om 80,000,000 
acres of lind, on which at present not a cent of taxes 
is paid; it has secured to every county its fair pro- 
portion of the proceeds from taxution ; it prevents 
unjust usury ; it preserves the credit of the State in 
her bonded securitios ; it fixes the capital of the State 
permanently at Austin, and gives her 8,000,000 acres 
of the public domain... . which is worth, at the 
least caleulation, a» many dollars; this same to be 
expended in the construction of a new Capitol and 
other public buildings. Add to the other blessings 
which the constitution confers, that it is so framed 
as to remeve the objections of the fastidious in the 
future by its provisions for easy amendments. A 

two-thirds vote of the Legislature is pe to pro- 
pose amendments ; and the acceptance by a majority 
of the votes cast, at either a special or general clec- 
tion, secures its adoption. . .. Underthe provisions 
of the new constitution, the Legislature will be eon- 
vened on the third Tuesday in April. The session 
will consist of three months’ duration, and after 
that the people will be called upon to pay for bien- 
nial sessions only, and these confined to a distinct 
pape The general election will be held on the 
rst Monday in Novembér, commencing with No- 
vember, 1878. The officers elected under the new 
constitution will hold their offices as if they had 
been elected in November. This prolongs’ their 
terms of office six months and some days. They 
will be installed in office on the third Tuesday in 
April, t om day that is fixed for the assembling 
islature. 


ambers of the Legislature met at Aus- 
il 18, 1876, when both Houses were 
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inst 43 cast for D. U. Barziga, his 
itor, also a Demoerat. 

P maf amount of the State debt, 
bonded and floating, on August $1, 1876, con- 
sisted of the following items: 
BONDED DEBT, 


Bonds for funding State debt, act of November 
9, 1866... Siok a ee $125,000 00 

B ing State debt, act of May 2, 
“SEY, GODPROE rongcnereme apse 75,000 00 
a vat act of nd lai ae 697,000 00 

0 ute warrants, act o 

URIBE Garacs ne Aap teria tae TT 

tate warrants, aet of May 
ee na, 499,000 00 

of December 2, 

cea oan anes 600,000 00 
nt oatinig’ debt, act o M 
PPUe eee e reer se wererereres 1,000,000 00 


net 18, 1870, and 7 
aeeecsatecasetcres | 14009,074 00 
ite debt, actof July 
® gate BREESE genet ; 
siteneseventeesses recs Gh 8T0874 00 


z 


Te R. Bonner was elected. 


Aes. 
- 875,000 00 


TIDEMAND, ADOLF. AN 
FLOATING DEBT, 
Warrants on general reyenue unpaid August 

CB nas ertenine ss ob 057.1210 CORO OR CARER $212,034 57 
Pension certificates and approved claims un- 

WOM iors aierasats, ctetbiwre nteracetale ere 53,287 00 
Approved certificates of debt 15,978 88 
Interest due Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 

Teme'tandess tals iaaletis teclameasttmerdciemante ts 58,400 00 

TOCA waiaie'e Rewtos seer esieeas eae wanes $334,699 95 
DEBT OF DOUBTFUL VALIDITY, 
State bonds issued to State University fund, 

under act of November 12, 1866, as indemni- 

ty for United States bonds belonging to that 

fund, and transferred to general revenue ac- 

Count in Webruary, 1860.06. .05. een ceenoens $184,472 26 
Interest to August 31, 1876, on above bonds is- 

sued to University fund 68,874 80 
State bonds of act of Noyeniber 12, 1866, issued 

to school-fund in lieu of United States bonds 

belonging to that fund used during the late 

2 Plyfin Gc AE LODE catS OCD OTE a OO E st OP RG 82,168 $2 
Interest to August 81, 1876,0n above bonds 

Issued to SCHOOI-fUNG,.. 0+. .eu ccs eesscevcns 89,080 20 
State bonds, act of November 15, 1£64, issued 

to school-fund in lieu of warrants belonging 

to that fund destroyed during the war...... 820,867 13 
Interest on above bonds issued to school-fund, 

COLAUSUAUIGL, LOL dstaterere emiyisisrintls slSRaeSiih 9/6 217,849 50 

MU OUI sah eihiaila lee elsla(Caciesl meee ysis sidsisicie $o57,762 21 


The business transacted at the General Land- 
Office, in regard to the disposal of lands be- 
longing to the vast public domain of Texas, 
has been much larger during the last fiscal year 
than at any previous one. The number of pat- 
ents issued within that period, and covering 
2,421,989 acres of land, was 4,555; and new 
files have been made covering 9,870,687 acres. 

The amount of fees and dues received at the 
said office during the year was $54,530.91. 

The whole number of acres comprised with- 
in the area of Texas is estimated at 175,594,- 

560; number of acres of public domain against 
which no claim exists, 67,580,129. 

The Legislature continued its session for 
ninety days, comprising the full time of a 
regular session, and nearly the two additional 
months allowed by the new constitution, until 
August 22d. 

On May 2d, the second Tuesday from the 
opening of the session, the Legislature pro- 
ceeded to the election of a United States Sena- 
tor, for the term of six years, to begin with 
March 4, 1877. The joint votes having stood, 
for Richard Coke 68, for John Ireland 49, 
Richard Coke was declared to be duly elected. ’ 

The legislation of the session was strictly | 
local in its nature. 

The total vote for presidential electors on 
November 7th, was 149,555, of which the 
Democratic ‘electors received 104,755, and the — 
Republican electors 44,800. The Democratic — 
candidates for Congress were elected by a _ 
combined majority of 60,476. ‘ire 

TIDEMAND, Anpoxr, one of the most ¢ 
brated painters of Norway, born Augu: 
1814 (not 1815, as erroneously stated in | 
; died August 25, 1876. ‘He studied 
the Academies of Copenbagen and Dis: 
and in 1841 brought out his first 1 
ing, representing a scene from the 
tavus Vasa, Iaving returned to 
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after a journey to Munich, Rome, and Nor- 
way, he devoted himself exclusively to paint- 
ing scenes from Norwegian history. He first 
gained considerable celebrity by his painting, 
“ An Afternoon Service of Haugians” (a re- 
ligious sect of Norway), for which he received 
the gold medal of the Berlin Academy. In 
1850 he decorated the dining-hall of the Royal 
Palace in Oskarshall with ten paintings, repre- 
senting the Norwegian peasant-life from begin- 
ning to end. Other works of importance are 
“The Orphan,” “The Wolf-Hunter in the Moun- 
tain-Hut,” and “‘The Norwegian Funeral.” In 
1860 he produced two paintings, ‘The Dress- 
ing of the Bride”? and “ The Administration of 
the Lord’s Supper in a Hut,” which attracted 
considerable attention. ‘‘The Duel at the Wed- 
ding” (1864) is considered his most powerful 
and passionate puinting. His ‘‘ Wedding Pro- 
cession,” finished in 1873, gained for him a 
“medal in the Vienna Exposition. His last large 
picture was finished in February, 1876. It rep- 
resents the landing of Colonel Sinclair with 
Scottish auxiliaries for Sweden, at Romsdeelen, 
in 1612. 

TILDEN, Samuet Jones, was born in New 
Labanon, Columbia County, N. Y., February 
9, 1814, where his grandfather, John Tilden, 
settled in 1790, and where his father, Elam 
Tilden, was a farmer and merchant. Samuel 
entered Yale College in 1833, but soon left 
that institution and graduated at the Univer- 
sity of New York. He was admitted to the 
bar in 1841, and began practice in New York 
City. In 1844 the Morning News, a daily paper, 
was established in New York, to advocate the 
election to the presidency of James K. Polk. 
Mr. Tilden invested capital in this enterprise 
and became the editor of the journal, which 
position he held until after the election. In 
1845 he was elected to the New York Assem- 
bly, and in 1846 was chosen a member of the 
Constitutional Convention, where he was made 
a member of the Committee on Finance and 
Canals. In 1855 he was defeated as the “ Soft- 
Shell” Democratic candidate for Attorney- 
General of New York. Mr. Tilden now de- 
voted himself to his profession. His practice 
was very extensive, and by it he amassed con- 
siderable wealth. Besides other important 
cases he was counsel, in 1856, for Azariah O, 
Flagg, in the case growing out of the con- 
tested election for the controllership of New 
York City; in 1857 for the relatives of Dr. 
Burdell against the claims of Mrs. Ounning- 
ham; and for the Pennsylvania Coal Company 


in the suit brought by the Delaware & Hudson 


Oanal Company. Mr. Tilden became chairman 
of the Democratic State Committee in 1866, 


My and was a leading member of the Constitu- 


nal Convention of 1867, serving with dis- 
tion on the Finance Committee. He be- 
e an indefatigable laborer in the cause of 
icial and political reform in the city of New 
ork, and in 1869-70 was active in the organ- 


al ization of the Bar Association, When the con- to 
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test was waged against the members of the 
“Tammany Ring” holding city offices, who 
were charged with defrauding the city treasury 
of many million dollars, Mr. Tilden rendered in- 
valuable services to the cause of reform by his 
famous analysis of the accounts of the Broad- 
way Bank, showing conclusively how the 
alleged culprits had shared their spoils, and 
furnishing legal proof for their conviction. In 
1872 he was again elected to the General As- 
sembly, where he continued his exertions in 
the cause of reform. In 1874 he was elected 
Governor of New York by a plurality of 50,317 
votes over John A. Dix (Republican) and Myron 
H. Clark (Prohibitionist). He was inaugurated 
January 1, 1875, and svon after declared war 
against the ‘‘ Canal Ring,” which resulted in 
the overthrow of that organization. When the 
National Democratic Convention assembled in 
St. Louis, in June, 1876, Governor Tilden was 
the leading candidate for the first place on the 
ticket. On the first ballot he received 4034 
of the 7183 votes cast. When the vote for the 
second ballot was finally announced, Governor 
Tilden had 535 in a whole vote of 7388. The 
nomination was made unanimous, and he was 
declared the Democratic candidate for the 
presidency. He accepted the nomination in 
a brief speech on July 11th. THis formal let-— 
ter of acceptance was dated July 31st. (For 
this letter, and the results of the election, see 
Unirep STATES.) 

TRANSVAAL REPUBLIC, a free state in 
South Africa, occupying a part of the territory 
ot the former Dutch colonies in that region. 
Area, about 114,300 square miles; white pop- 
ulation, 36,600; native population, 300,000, 
President, Thomas Francois Burgers; he was 
inaugurated in 1872; his term expires.in 1877. 
President Burgers conceived a plan for organ- 
izing a direct trade with the Netherlands by 
means of a railroad to be built to Delagoa Bay. 
With this view he visited Europe in 1875 and 
1876, and secured from the Portuguese Goy- 
ernment the concession. of the privilege of 
building a railway, free of taxes for fifteen 
years, through the Portuguese territory to the 
port of Lorenzo Marquez, which was ratified 
by the Portuguese Cortes on the 28d of Jan- 
uary. He also formed trade connections with 
mercantile houses in Amsterdam, and con- 
tracted a loan with a banking-house in that 
city for carrying out his purposes. 

Soon after the return of President Burgers 
to his country, the republic became involved in 
difficulties with Secocoeni, the chief of one 
the Caffre tribes. The trouble arose in charg 
by the Boers, or Dutch colonists, that the 
tives were committing depredations upon their 
lands and stealing their cattle. Secocoeni was 
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the Amazwazies, another of the native tribes, 
and a considerable force was organized to pro- 
ceed against Secocoeni. Early in July an at- 
tack was made by the allies upon the Caftre 
fortress at Johannesstadt. The Amazwazies 
stormed the fort with bravery, and would have 
achieved a complete success, but that the 
Boers, who were to have supported them by 
advancing from another side, did not come up. 
On the 27th of July an attempt was made to 
storm the headquarters of Secocoeni, but the 
allied chief Mapaslella led a part of the force 
of the Government into an ambuscade, where- 
by they suffered great loss. For this, Mapas- 
lella and some of his offjcers were put to 
death, his village was destroyed, and 5,000 huts 
were burned and 169 of his people slaughtered. 
The course of events turned to the advantage 
of Secocoeni. By the end of August the force 
of the Government was reported to be. sub- 
stantially annihilated. The survivors fled to 
Pretoria. A position was maintained at Steel 
Poort, with the help of mercenary troops 
under General Van Schlickmann. These troops 
have been charged with committing outrages 
against the women and children of the natives, 
the effect of which was not beneficial to the 
cause of the Government. A movement was 
made, led chiefly by the English in the diamond- 
fields, to call for the intervention of the Eng- 
lish authorities at Natal, but it was not coun- 
tenanced by the Volksraad, which met early 
in September. About this time Cetchwayo, 
the Zooloo king, announced to the Govern- 
ment of Natal that he could no longer restrain 
his people, and threatened to move upon the 
Transvaal with a force of nearly 40,000 men, 
and a general rising of the natives seemed im- 
minent. Happily these apprehensions were 
not fulfilled. On the 17th of November Gen- 
eral Van Schlickmann’s forces attacked a minor 
fortress belonging to Secocoeni, but were twice 
repulsed, and General Van Schlickmann was 
killed. After this engagement Secocoeni’s peo- 
ple assumed a bolder attitude. The, course of 
events in the Transyaal country was observed 
with solicitude by the people and governments 
of the neighboring English colonies, for they 
apprehended that, if the natives succeeded in 
vercoming the Boers, the other European set- 
lements would be exposed to the peril of gen- 
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eral attacks; and there were, besides, many 
British subjects in the territory of the republic 
whose interests and rights were injuriously af- 
fected by the hostilities. Nevertheless, the of- 
fers made by the English to assist, by negotia- 
tion or otherwise, were not received favorably 
by the Transvaal authorities. A peace was con- 
cluded with Secocoeni on February 5, 1877, he 
agreeing to pay an indemnity of 2,000 cattle, 
to submit to all the laws of the country, and 
to obey all the decrees of the Government re- 
garding himself and his people. Quiet has 
also been restored among the Zooloos. 

TURKEY, an empire in Eastern Europe, 
Western Asia, and Northern Africa. Reign- 
ing sovereign, Sultan Abdul-Hamid II., born 
September 22, 1842 ; succeeded his elder broth- 
er, Sultan Murad V., August 31, 1876. (See 
Asput-Hamm.) ‘The heir-presumptive to the 
throne is Mehemet Reshad Effendi, the brother 
of the present Sultan, born November 3, 1844, 

The area and population were as follows, ac- 
cording to the latest estimates : 


COUNTRIES, Area, Population. 
1. Turkey proper in Europe......... 140,368 | 8,506,900 
2. Dependencies in Europe: 
HVOUMMAT IG ta isteteie since. o(2iu.sie.pisreie's 46,795 | 5,073,000 
[cag eee coheepooe: Do ae aeeaee “}* 16,817 | 1,877,000 
8. Possessions in Asia.............+- 748,486 | 18,141,600 
Tributary principality, Sissam 
(SAMOS iiss veer an yprineitis'sa in eed 218 84,900 
4, Dependencies and possessions in 
Africa : : 
Wie yGtea ac cee Meceeactayel= 05 sce 869,391 | 17,000,000 
Vilayet of TripoW........+----++ 844,423 | 1,180,000 
Regency of Tunis,..........-+-. 45,710 | 2,000,000 
TLOVAL isale wiarcpritiee sinléento.sisiene 2,212,208 | 48,288,400 


The empire is divided into vilayets, under 
governors-general (valis), They are subdivided 
into sanjaks (districts) under governors (mu- 
tessarifs), and these into cazas (circles) under 
lieutenant-governors (kaimakams), and the lat- 
ter into nahiyes (communes). The mayors of 
villages are called mukhtars. The boundaries 
of the vilayets are constantly undergoing 
changes, which, however, do not generally 
affect the boundaries of the sanjaks, but con- 
sist in the transfer of one or several sanjaks 
to another vilayet, or in their erection into in- 
dependent vilayets. In 1876* European Tur- 
key was divided into the following vilayets: 


POPULATION IN 1874. 
Jews. 


22.943 


Christians. | Mohammedans. 

121,267 

814,742 
870,959 
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_ If we add to these figures the islands in the 
European waters—Samothrace, Imbros, Lem-. 
nos, and Hagiostrati, which in an administra- 
tive point of view belong to'an Asiatic vilayet 
of 402 square miles, with 27,800 Christians and 
1,874 Mohammedans: total, 29,674 inhabitants 
—we obtain for European Turkey an area of 
140,368 square miles, with 4,820,243 Chris- 
tians, 3,611,480 Mohammedans, and 75,165 
Jews: total, 8,506,888 inhabitants. 

According to W. Jakshitch, chief of the sta- 
tistical bureau of Belgrade, Servia, the inhabi- 
tants of Turkey proper in Europe were divided 
in regard to nationality into 3,732,300 Slavi 
(1,871,800 Servians, 1,860,500 Bulgarians), 
1,024,200 Greeks, 1,229,200 Albanians, 199,600 
Roumanians, and 2,210,800 Turks. Compar- 
ing the number of Turks with the number of 
Mohammedans as given above, it appears that 
the Turkish race constitutes less than two- 
thirds of the Mohammedan population of Eu- 
ropean Turkey. The remainder is made up of 
Mohammedans, Bosnians, Bulgarians, and Al- 
banians. In Bosnia, in particular, the entire 
nobility has embraced Islamism, in order to re- 
tain its feudal privileges, and, while strictly ad- 
hering to its nationality and language, has re- 
peatedly shown a fanatical opposition to all 
conzessions which the Porte has made or in- 
tended to make to its Christian subjects. In 
three only of the thirty-three sanjaks—Rust- 
ehuk, Tultcha, and Varna (in the vilayet of 
the Danube)—the Turkish race constitutes the 
bulk of the population. The Turks are also 
preerens in the Rhodope Mountains, on the. 
boundary between the Bulgarians and Greeks 
(the vilayets of Adrianople and Salonica). On 
the coast of the Aigean Sea and the Sea of Mar- 
mora, as well as on the southeastern coast of 
the Black Sea, they live in the midst of the 
more numerous Greeks, but they disappear 
more and more the nearer we approach Con- 
stantinople. On all the coasts mentioned the 
Greeks have anumerical preponderance. They 
inhabit in compact masses the sanjaks on the 
Aizean Sea and the Sea of Marmora, those on 
the Black Sea up to the river Kamtchyk, and 
the island of Orete. The Slavic Bulgarians 
ve south of the Danube, and their territory is 
bounded by the Danube, the Timok, and a line 
passing through the cities Nissa, Prisrend, Och- 
rida, Kastoria, Niaghusta, Salonica, Adrianople, 
Burgas on the Black Sea, Slivno, and Rasgrad. 
Sporadically they are found among the Alba- 

ese, the Greeks, the Wallachians, and in the 
Dobrudja. The other of the large Slavic tribes 
of Turkey, the Servians, inhabiting the princi- 
ality ervia, Bosnia, the Herzegovina, and 
enegro, occupy the territory between the 
raya, the Save, and the Dalmatian 
ar as Albania. On the right bank 
varian Morava they are living inter- 
the Roumanians. The Albanians, 
a 1 Arnauts, while they 
lve are of Greeco-Latin 
as descendants of the 
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ancient Ilyrians. The northern boundary of 

the territory inhabited by them embraces the 

south and the east of Montenegro, and almost 

extends to the Bulgarian Morava, while the 

southern boundary-line separates it from Hel- 

las. The Roumanians in the principality of - 
Roumania also belong to the Greeco-Latin fam- 
ily. Some colonies of Roumanians are also 
found in the midst.of the Bulgarians, the Ser- 
vians, and in the Dobrudja. As the boundaries 
of the sanjaks are generally undisturbed by the 
changes made in the vilayets, the following 
table, giving the number of Christians and Mo- 
hammedans in each sanjak, is of permanent 
value: . 


SANJAK. Vilayets, ti pe 
Constantinople pee annponas dnp 121,000; 183,000 
1. Serayevo.. WBOSnIas c.cnisclee 69,000) 88,000 
2. Zvornik ... SPE raiaic natelels 165,000; 128,000 
Sis LrAVAl Eta, « sep ci chad Be Wo Poe 101,000, 49,000 
4, Novibazar .......... Sue icapaiescle okt 90,000; 66,000 
6. Bantaluka .. 2.0.0... Fe OA STORE 177,000) 44,000 
G, sin atehies. shi .c cee 8 Sa OR eben 105,000} 72,000 
7. Herzegovina ........|Herzegovina ....| 142,000} 43,000 
8. Monastir (Bitolia)....)Monastir (or Bi- 
COMB) iors, feelers 250,000} 126,000 
GPKOTVGZG 2 wslaseigee aes Oy oa ctelafeloie 98,100) 53,000 
LO PR risneids s,s sssentees Siees Omer Ce 105,000) 281,000 
Penk Were tar tect see By es, ecreralaces 119,000; 110,000 
UZ UOPA, ee sriee =e ee sists NJ eae Herricks ef 19,000) 225,000 
TSS Cutarl .:70<5 ein sees 3 Sentarls soca0ss 89,000) 82,000 
14, Janina.......... Bion DARING. Ve <iste.0 cle oe 144,000) 18,000 
UDAIPLOVESAR .— esucssckts|| Bone) wiase cous 43,000) 26,000 
16. Argyro Kastro ..... 5 Bee Sue ah, Paiste 88,000) - 75,000 
17. Berat 82,000) 109,000 
18. Trikala 148,000) 23,000 
19. Salonica 87,000} 70,000 
20, Seres 133,000) © 86,000 
21. Drama 18,000} 94,000 
22, Adrianople 230,000) 117.000 
23. Philippopol 816,000} 208,000 
24. Slivno 90,000} 81,000 
25, Rodosto 75,000} 40,000 
263, Gallipolis teminate tiae OS Eat. 77,000} 61,000 
2t. Rustchuk-.t..05.<s- Danube........ 934,000) -831,000 
F 83,000} 136,000 
82.000} 89,000 
223,000) 150,000 
297,000) 61.000 
297.100) 53,000 
218,000! 92,000 


The estimates of revenue and expenditure ~ 
in the budget for the Turkish year 1291 (from 
March, 1875, to March, 1876) were as follows 
(value expressed in purses: 1 purse = 500 
piasters; 1 piaster = $0.0432): } 

REVENUE. 
1. Direct taxes: 


Capita bign= tari «cis lscls socal sls aiste 635,000 
Ground-tax, patents, revenue of Con- 
StAMUNOPIS o5.scs wie eagvesiels cic'e'sis cies 80,700 
Military exemption ....... reece cece 160,000 
Motel tenrtac fice Bbodonuosoidcordbanunada. acon) 


8,00 
Tax on sheep......... fava Bina ove OS 403,960 
Mi BWA store ols 6's 6,43 

SRM Bice 


Tax on contracts. 
Judicial taxes,..... 
Miscellaneous taxes.. 
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3. Divers receipts from salines, domains, forests, 


mines, telegraphs, postal administration, ete.. 418,516 
4, Tributes: 
PEE Vi tisichs sfaiee cle sisien's cin’s Snlaie.s vis veers 150,000 
TFS GUY ADIA eye cle ae. vis/~\e)sis)+ 21010 (0-\\'eistaisieie 8,000 
PGR yates iets ec 0s 0 vive voles welainisieale 4,600 
PATO Raatte bikie a « oloitieleie oi< S(cle's victs siefeleres 800 
IVEGEITIGRACLOB. i « «'e, eo. wale wisikie »:nlere/nivials 144 
MP Otal tributes. cs \cetvssis cassette vis ereein ete pteiee 163,544 
Total ordinary revenUe........tererersseees 4,776,588 
EXPENDITURES. 
Wy Public: debt... . os sescnie'n sie aie a.s)e viele slsieisisiele 2,973,849 
2. Dotations: 
Civil: ets... Aisne taente eek ee 267,551 
Vakuts (religious establishments). ... 7,000 
Pensions and presents.............. 124,133 
Total ;dotations jammsteeme cena: Netanoss ono: 898,684 
SL ROStit ublONBs.:c\<i01si.,s10) canal ula aar cose ciaam ner iae 1,400 
4, Ministry of Foreign Affairs ssc. cceeessiie sles 85,000 
5. $b) eS TSLICE Wied. isk nehiw ele CTIGN ernie seme 95,794 
6. a! WO BIN ANCOsiteja said aw oes seis ils piles 888,771 
7. ee GC TEbO INCErlOR ss). csc eels ss <ormaetsisiee 586,755 
8. ee TCSP AIA Hom reteternse cotoncarcale ciciat alo eer 780,582 
9. Direction of the Artillery,........00.000eese- 160,000 
TON Miniairy Of GH, INAV Viti. a sauns's cacian isis esse 160,000 
ats si STE OUANELCO Fie aie vrai arose sei otatelereis s clars 348 
Sanitary Administration.......... ats bas ahve 17,078 
12. Ministry of Public Instruction............... 25,411 
TEN NG IWOLER, occ tet citiciesisene eee mete cee erte 157, 147 
Potaliexpendituress see acniriaic'sisrete seiicle reat 5,785,819 
AGEL ben iere trstatstolels letslateepslatarare sieleiereleielsttietetsys 1,009,231 


If the floating debt, the expenses of war, 
and the payments due to the soldiers and 
others, are added to the deficit, it swells to 
twenty-two million Turkish pounds ($94, 200,- 
000). 

During the year 1874 the floating debt very 
largely increased, but the promise was made 
that it would be entirely consolidated. A de- 
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cree of September 20, 1874, authorized the 
Minister of Finance to enter a new foreign 
debt to the amount of 825,000,000 francs, with 
five per cent. interest, into the Great Book. 
Of this amount, 397,000,000 francs, at an issue- 
price of 434 per cent., with back interest from 
June 13, 1874 (ther efore real issue- price = 428 
per cent. ), were issued in September, 1874. A 
financial report from Constantinople, dated 
May 10, 1875, estimates the entire debt of the 
Turkish Empire at 5,023,860,500 francs. In 
October, 1875, the Sublime Porte decreed that 
during five years, from January 1, 1876, the 
interest of the public debt be paid half in cash 
and half in five per cent. bonds. So much of 
the principal as would fall due during the same 
period should be paid in like manner. For 
this purpose a law of October 20, 1875, author- 
ized the Minister of Finance to issue, in the 
course of the next five years, five per cent. 
gold bonds to the total amount of £35,000,000, 
or 875,000,000 franes,.in series of £7,000,000 
each. 

The public liabilities of Turkey are officially 
divided into foreign or hypothecated debts, 
secured on special sources of revenue, and in- 
ternal debts, known under a variety of names, 
issued at Constantinople alone, and therefore 
dependent only on a compact between the 
Porte and its subjects, and secured on the 
general credit and resources of the empire. 
The following table exhibits the foreign debts 
contracted from 1854 to 1874 (value expressed 
in franes: 1 franc = $9.193): 


NOMINAL REAL i 
eeiste p meee CAPITAL. AMOUNT. Agape [Amount at the be-_ 
No. Year, of Price 
Interest] per cent ginning 
P : Francs. Francs, . Interest. Amortization. , 
UP LOBE jai cjekc oie» 6 80 75,000,000 60,000,000 8,110,000 2,140,000 51,822,500 
MN LBDO Sait Sietslorss 4 1025¢ 125,000,000 128,800,000 4,100,000 2,250,000 100, 000, 000 
BWLD: oa etsresa (6 a 76 125,000,000 95,000,000 5,755,000 2,995,000 95. 907, “500 
ANIMUS EO state lses's 6 5334 50,900,000 27, 400. 000 2,616,000 1,000,000 | 42) 900, 000 
sie ROuGbt One 4 a Hone 186, 000. i000 8,220,000 7,780,000 — 188; “930,000 ; 
DBE ratenee 2 ,000, 08,000,0 y 7 
MANFUSCL.. 2 sch os 6 68 50,000,000 $4,000,000 8,450,000. 7,550,000 148,249,500. 
SI BED. 51a; s:,0106 5 50 909,100,000 454,500,000 AA I.00,000) 1 dite Siveber «eae _ 882, 000, 000 
DalelSOOpaceress <4 6 66 150,000,000 99,000,000. 6,707,500 5,962,500 113, 137, 250 
OPI PISOS Seo. ces. xe 6 83 150,000,000 L246 6000008 sec. store, |b  cintele stces clog a mare eon erent A 
HF BGO Seite wave 6 54 BBB, 600,000 300,000,000 81,775,000 7,887,500 580968000. 
D2 WABTOE Se. a. 3 45 792, 000,000 856,400,000 23,694,000 9, 140, 000 789,800,000 
Mpa glee aseaece 6 G3. 142) "500, 000 96,900,000 8,373,750 ‘B01, 250 ~ 189,264. 500 
EPL STO oateeie's 9 9836 278, "300, 000 274,000,000 2b, 034) O00 I” Fea sccsesiars ‘ade 278, 155,000 
LD WVENS TS sree acto 6 581g 604, 400, 000 406,300,000 41 Aud 3740 6,944,500 | 604, 1444,500 
Sitoiit Uhh @apbekqotdaddecsadsadcasee 4,447,700,000 2,700,400,000 212,946,990 » 58,950,750 4, 000,571,750 


*Pioaiing debt on January 23, 1874 


On July 27, 1876, the Turkish Government 
_ published a decree for the issue of paper- 
money. The first issue in notes of five, ten, 
fifty, and one hundred piasters, was fixed at 
8,000,000 Turkish pounds (1 Turkish pound 
: = $4. 39), but it was reported that more than 
“0 ce, the amount had been already issued at 


nd of November, 1876. 
The Turkish Empire, exclusive of the vassal 
ates and sdenendension has 429 post offices. 
i | France, 
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the yearly contingent would amount to about 
37,500 men. The irregular troops consist of 
the gensdarmes, the Bashi-Bazouks, Spahis, 
Bedouins, and other volunteer corps, together 
about 50,000 men. The auxiliary troops are 
composed of contingents furnished by the proy- 
inces not yet subject to the nizam (active 
army) and. the tributary states, and amount to 
about 80,000 men. In time of peace the army 
would number 157,667 men and 26,040 horses. 

The Turkish Navy consisted, in 1874, of 19 
large iron-clads, carrying 120 guns; 17 screw- 
steamers, of 640 guns; and about 80 other 
steamers: total, 150 steamers, carrying about 
1,600 guns. The navy was manned by 30,600 
sailors and 4,000 marine troops. The crews 
are raised in the same manner as the land- 
forces, partly by conscription and partly by 
voluntary enlistment. The time of service in 
the Navy is eight years. 

The total length of railroads in operation in 
1875 was 1,530 kilometres (1 kilometre = 0.62 
mile) in Europe, and 274 kilometres in Asia. 
The length of telegraph-lines, in 1874, was 28,- 
038, and of the wires 46,730 kilometres. The 
number of offices was 393, and the number of 
dispatches sent and received 910,130. 

Roumantra.—The Turkish dependency of 
Roumania was, in 1875, governed by Prince 
‘Charles [., son of the late Prince Charles of 
Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen. Prince Charles 
was born April 20, 1839; elected Prince of 
Roumania, May 10, 1866; married, November 
15, 1869, to Elizabeth, Princess of Neuwied. 


A new ministry was formed on July 24, 1876, 


which was composed as follows: Presidency of 
the Ministry and Finance, J. OC. Bratiano; 
War, Colonel J. Staniceano; Foreign Affairs, 
N. Jonesco; Justice, E. Statesco; Public In- 
struction and Worship, J. Chitzu; Agriculture, 
Commerce, and Public Works, D. Sturdza. 
The area is 46,795 square miles. The popula- 
tion was, at the close of 18738, estimated at 
5,073,000, of whom 2,618,186 were males and 
2,454,864 females. The movement of popula- 
tion from 1870 to 1878 was as follows: 


M. Births, in- : Surplus (+) 
YEAR. ar | cluding | Desths. | Stiliborn.|or Deficit (—) 
rages. | stiiborn. of Births. 
at. =|) Se RS | a FS 
ESTOS ice 80,819 | 147,552 | 111,963 2 + 85,589 
ABTLaa5% 28,010 | 148,419 | 117,985 | 3,409 + 80,484 
TESTA oleate lee 85,872 | 144,172 | 137,596 | 5,088 + 6,576 
1873 29,257 | 145,504 | 146,031 | 4,049 —22T 


The great majority of the people (4,529,000) 
‘belong to the Greek Oriental Church. The 
Catholics number about 114,200; the 


amedans, 2,000. 
5 per cent. of the population belong 
umanian nationality. Of non-Rou- 


18, 85,000 Slavi, 39,000 Germans, 
ans, 8,000 Armenians, 5,000 
000 Englishmen, 500 
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Italians, 2,700 Turks, Poles, Tartars, and 
others. A recent Roumanian writer, Oretzu- 
lesco, ‘‘ La Roumanie considerée sous le Rap- 
port physique, administratif et économique,” 
in the Bulletin de la Société Geographique 
Roumaine (Nos. 1-5, Bucharest, 1876), esti- 
mates the population belonging to the Rou- 
manian nationality in other countries as fol- 
lows: Hungary, 1,171,000; Transylvania, 
1,500,000; other countries of Austro-Hungary, 
360,100; Servia and Turkey, 1,600,000; Rus- 
sia, especially in Bessarabia, 1,000,000; but 
other writers give the number of Roumanians 
in Turkey proper at only 200,000, and in Ser- 
via at 127,000. 

The population of the largest cities is given 
as follows: Bucharest, 221,805; Jassy, 90,000; 
Galatz, 80,000; Botoshani, 40,000; Pléesti, 
33,000; Braila, 28,272; Byrlat, 26,568; Kra- 
yova, 22,764; Ismail, 21,000; Giurgevo, 20,866; 
Foktchany, 20,323; Piatra, 20,000. In the 
budget of the year 1876 the revenue and the 
expenditure were estimated each at 97,894,- 
427 lei (1 lei = $0.193). The public debt on 
January 1, 1877, amounted to 620,710,213 lei. 
The aggregate strength of the permanent army 
and the ‘‘ territorial” troops (which are local- 
ized in their respective districts) is 1,613 offi- 
cers and 62,158 men, with 14,921 horses. The 
navy consists of 3 steamers and 6 gun-sloops. 
The imports, in 1874, were valued at 92,363,- 
000 lei, the exports at 135,858,000 lei. The 
most important article of export is grain, es- 
pecially wheat and maize. The movement of 
shipping in the most important ports, in 1875, 
was as follows: 


ENTERED. CLEARED, 
PORTS. 
Vessels. Tons. Vessels. Tons, 
Brdilats. cos seisewen 3,933 501,954 3,435 681,541 
Galatz. <cstescueus.<is 3,266 469,594 8,264 459,856 
Giurgevo.'......... 876 158,421 872 156,941 
Other ports........ 8,902 834,97T 8,887 833,844 
EL Ota Seqireicaista e's 11,977 | 1,464,946 | 11,458 | 1,582,182 


In 1875 the length of the railroads in opera- 
tion was 1,231 kilometres, and that of the tele- 
graph-lines 3,820; that of wires, 6,842 kilo- 
metres. There were 236 post-oftices; the 
number of private letters mailed was 5,072,- 
686; the number of official letters, 966,479. 

Danvse Commission.—The European Dan- 


ube Commission, which was established in pur- _ 


suance of Article XVI. of the Treaty of Paris, 
and embraces the representatives of the seven 
treaty-powers (Germany, France, Great Brit- 
ain, Italy, Austria, Russia, and Turkey), has” 


its seat at Galatz. It is not subject to the iD 


Roumanian Government, but has soverei; 
power over the lower course of the Dan 
down from Isaktchi; it manages the p 
publishes regulations which have legal p 
levies taxes, contracts loans, and dispo 
its revenue for the furtherance of w 
public usefulness. According to a new tres 
adopted by the Pontus Conference on | 
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18, 1871, the Danube Commission is to be 
continued for twelve years, and the works 
executed by it shall remain neutral. Its in- 
come for the year 1875 amounted to 1,567,145 
frances, and its expenditures to 1,216,890. The 
following exhibits the movement of shipping 
at the Sulina mouth of the Danube, during 
the year 1875: 


VESSELS OLEARED. 


FLAGS. 


Number. Tonnage. 
; English 840 259,750 
BGreck i... siceebel: 426 9,194 
Atalion vt ocean 5T 16,501 
Austro-Hungarian 117 49,529 
Turkish 589 48,345 
Mrench 35. xeeprycncnioe aah mates aah 388 25,960 
Russian TT 16,949 
(On Clas RARE SAGAS SNE ACO CaS EB RELA P ae 70 24,892 
MD otal ss sosiaseensesacphiloctent tat 1,714 521,730 


Serv1a.—The present ruler of Servia, the 
other dependency of Turkey in Europe, Milan 
Obrenovitch IV., was born in 1854, and suc- 
‘ceeded to the throne by the election of the 
‘Servian National Assembly, after the assassi- 
nation of his uncle, Prince Michael Obreno- 
vitch, June, 1868; was crowned at Belgrade, 
‘and assumed the government, August 22, 
1872. He was married, on October 17, 1875, 
‘to Natalie de Kesho, the daughter of a Rus- 
*sian nobleman. Offspring of the union is a 

- .son, Prince Alexander, born-August 14, 1876. 
“The Servian ministry, in November, 1876, was 
‘composed as follows: Presidency and Foreign 
Affairs, Ristitch ; Interior, ‘Miloikovitch ; Fi- 
mance, "Tvanovitch ; War, ‘ General Nikolitch ; 
Worship, Wassilyevitch : Justice, Gruitch : 
‘Public Works, Stevtcha. The Jegislative au 
‘thority is exercised by the Skupshtina. The 
‘former Senate has been changed into a Council 
of State, which prepares the laws. The Skup- 
‘shtina is composed of delegates chosen by the 
‘people, at the rate of one deputy to every 
2,000 electors, and consisted, in 1875, of 134 
members, of whom 33 were appointed by the 
prince and 101 elected by the people. <Ac- 
cording to the budget for the years 1875-’76, 
the revenue was 35,256,000 ‘ tax- piasters ” 
(1 piaster = 4 cents), and the expenditure 
34,806,000 piasters. The area of Servia is 
16, 817 square miles; population, at the close 
of 1874, 1,352,522, of whom about 5,000 are 
‘Mohammedans, il 500 Jews, 360 Protestants, 
3,400 Roman ’Catholies, and the remainder 
members of the Orthodox Greek Church. The 
capital, Belgrade, had, in 1874, a population of 
27,605, exclusive of the garrison, The army 
actually under arms consists of 4,720 men, 
ie infantry with the exception of 200 cavalry 
and a small artillery corps. The strength of 
the reserves is 150,490 men. The imports 
were valued, in 1872, "at 27,400,000 francs; the 
There were, in 
875, not yet any "railroads in Servia, but. the 
ruction of a road from Belgrade to Nissa 
gun ; the aggregate length of the tele- 
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graph-lines was, in 1872, 1,876; that of the 
telegraph-wires, "9, 051 kilometres. The num- 
ber of private letters passing through the post- 
office was 740,838; the number of official let- 
ters, 431,275. 

MontEenrGro.—The principality of Monte- 
negro, which was formerly a tributary state of 
Turkey, must now be regarded as an entirely 
independent state. It has-an area of 1,701 
square miles, and a population of about 190,- 
000, nearly all of whom belong to the Greek 
Oriental Church, and the Servian nationality. 
All the men from seventeen to sixty, who are 
able to bear arms, constitute the national 
army, which numbers from 25,000 to 27,000 
men. The country is divided into eight mili- 
tary districts, at the head of each of which is 
a sedar. The districts are subdivided into 
forty tribes, with a captain at the head of 
each. Subordinate to the captain are chiefs 
of one hundred and of ten men. In time of 
war every captain takes independently the 
necessary steps, until he can receive the orders 
of the sedar or the prince. The military or- 
ganization is so complete that all the able- 
bodied men of the principality can be concen- 
trated in one place within seventy-two hours. 

The note of Count Andrassy of December 
80, 1875 (see AnnuaL Cyctopapia for 1875), 
was delivered to Reshid Pasha by Count Zichy, 
the Austrian embassador at Constantinople, on 
January 81, 1876; and on the same day ‘the 
embassadors of England, Germany, France, 
Italy, and Russia, declared that they supported 
the Austrian propositions in all their points. 
On the 5th of February Reshid Pasha informed 
the embassadors verbally, that a new jirman 
decreeing reforms would be issued immediately 
for Bosnia and the Herzegovina. On the 20th, 
Reshid Pasha delivered to Count Zichy, as an 
answer to the Andrassy note, a memorandum 
promising to carry out the measur es supported 
by the powers in Bosnia and the Herzegovina, 
immediately as to four points, and as soon as 
possible as to the fifth pomt. Previously, on 
the 11th of February, an zradé liad been issued 
for the institution of certain reforms in these 
provinces. (The tenor of this dradé is sive 
in another place in this article.) | 

The Prince of Montenegro had, abort thd 
1st of January, expressed a desire to the Ozar 
of Russia to be allowed to begin active oper- 
ations. The Czar advised him on no account 
to depart from the policy of neutrality, and 
the prince gave assurances that he would b 
governed by this counsel. Nevertheless, reports 
prevailed during the month that Montenegr 
had negotiated a loan, and had made purchases 
at one time of 10, 000 rifles and 60 musket: 
and at another time of 15,000 muskets. © 

4 hr : 


ted, January 9th, 
3,000 Montenegrin guards had been arme 
br eech-loaders and sent to the frontier. 
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that, if the concentration of the Turkish forces 
on the frontier was to take such proportions 


as really to carry into effect a repeated plan of, 


blockading Montenegro on that side, it would 
be considered a casus belli, and the prince 
should summon all Montenegrins liable to duty 
and march into the Herzegovina; and that, in 
the mean time, Montenegro should keep an 
attitude of caution, but not disturb the peace, 
if Turkish operations developed nothing more 
serious than the present situation. An envoy 
was sent by Ali Pasha to Cettigne, requesting 
the prince to recall Pico Paulovitch, the in- 
surgent commander, and to prevent the Mon- 
tenegrins from joining the insurrectionists. 
The prince received the envoy coldly, and de- 
clined to interfere. 

An article appeared in the Montenegrin 
official gazette during January, stating that 
Turkey was determined to make war upon 
Montenegro, justifying the insurrection, and 
denouncing the cruelty of the Turks. It de- 
clared that Montenegro had so far conformed 
to the requirements of international law. If 
Turkey acted differently, Montenegro would 
be freed from all restraint, and forced to adopt 
any measures calculated to protect herself and 
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gents into a valley, fought and defeated them. 
Raouf Pasha retired from the command of the 
Turkish force at the end of 1875, and was suc- 
ceeded by Mukhtar Pasha, a nephew of the 
Sultan Abdul-Aziz. The new commander ar- 
rived at Klek on January 1, 1876, and pro- 
ceeded directly to Trebigne, where he estab- 
lished his headquarters. The situation was 
not encouraging to the Turks. Since August, 
at least 30,000 men had been sent to the Her- 
zegovina, of whom not more than 15,000 
were fit for duty, and these were suffering for 
the lack of money, transportation, and medi- 
cal supplies. An engagement occurred on the 
18th of January, between the insurgents and 
the Turks, on the road from Ragusa to Trebig- 
ne, in which the insurgents claimed that they 
had defeated the Turks and inflicted a severe 
loss upon them. The Turks claimed to have 
gained the advantage in another engagement. 
On the 11th of February the Porte issued the 
following iradé, promising reforms in the dis- 
affected districts: 


The Sultan, with the object of ending the evils pre- 
vailing in the Herzegovina and Bosnia, and in ac- 
cordance with the friendly advice of the great powers 
confirms the provisions of his recent an, an 
orders the execution of the 
following special reforms 
in the insurgent districts : 

1. Complete liberty of 
worship, 

2. Reform in the system 
of taxation. 

8. Sale of waste lands to 


needy inhabitants, with fa- 


cilities for payment. 

4. The institution of 
mixed commissions in the 
capitals of Herzegovina and 
Bosnia, to insure prompt 
execution of reforms. 


5. Augmentation of the 
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secure the future of the Servian race. The 
article concluded: ‘No regard for any one or 
any thing will fetter our action.” The atten- 
tion of the northern powers was called to this 
article, and they again remonstrated with the 
prince for countenancing the insurrection and 
allowing the article to appear. 
The close of the year 1875 was signalized 
_ by a brilliant operation on the part of Raouf 
_ Pasha, the Turkish commander in the Herze- 
_ govina, in the relief of Nicsic, whose garrison 
had been reduced to their last rations. Two 
isions were detailed to march into the Duga 
ss from the north and south respectively ; 


a third division, diverting the insur- 


sums applied to works of 
public utility in a propor- 
tion to be fixed by the ad- 
vice of the mixed commis- 
sions. 

These special reforms 
are granted for the welfare 
of those who, having been 
misled by perfidious coun- 

‘sels, desire to return to 
obedience. For these per- 
sons a general amnesty is. 
proclaimed, _ 

Bosnta.—Haidir Effendi, formerly an em- 

bassador, was appointed president of the Bos- 

nian Mixed Commission, and Varsa Effendi, an 

Albanian, president of the Commission for 

Herzegovina. : Th 

In connection with this tradé, the Turkish | 

Government addressed a circular note to its 

representatives at the courts of the great 
powers, communicating to them the tenor of | 
the Andrassy note. The circular also enumer- 
ated the reforms which the Sultan had ordered | 
by his last iradé, as a complement to | 
favors previously granted, corresponding 

the proposals of Count Andrassy, and ow] 
were to take effect without exception thr 
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out Bosnia and the Herzegovina. With regard 
to the fifth point, relative to the application 
of the direct taxes to meet the requirements 
of the provinces, the note explained that such 
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an arrangement could not be brought into har- 
mony with the general system of administer- 
ing the Turkish finances. Nevertheless, in his 
solicitude for the provinces devastated by the 
insurrection, the Sultan had ordered that, as 
an addition to the amounts already applied to 
public objects in the Herzegovina and Bosnia, 
a certain sum should. be set apart, the amount 
of which would be fixed on the basis of local 
requirements, after the evidence of the ad- 
ministrative authorities had been received and 
the corporations interested had deliberated on 
the point, The note concluded by stating that 
there did not appear to be any perceptible dis- 
crepancy between the facts in the case and the 
formal standpoint taken up in Count Andras- 
sy’s proposals. These declarations were sup- 
plemented by an iradé granting a general am- 
nesty to all insurgents who within four weeks 
of its promulgation throughout the country 
should return to their homes. It announced 
that the Government would have the homes 
and churches of the returning refugees, where 
they had been destroyed, rebuilt at its own 
cost, and would furnish those who returned 
with the means of pursuing their usual em- 
ployments. 

Herzecovina.—The European consuls at 
Mostar were advised by their respective gov- 
ernments to negotiate with the insurgents, and 
induce them to accept the propositions of the 
Andrassy note as a basis for the restoration of 


res 


leaders was held at Suttorina, February 26th, 
at which a manifesto was issued against the 
acceptance of the terms offered by the powers. 
It was signed by the Waywode Lazar Sotchitza, 
the Archimandrite Melentii, Pico Paulovitch, 
and the Popes Bogdan and Stembkovitch. It 
pointed out the Porte’s former failures to carry 
out promised reforms, and declared that the 
resistance of the Mohammedans would baftle 
every reform; the Mohammedans were even ex- 
pected to revolt if an attempt were made to exe- 
cute the reforms. The insurgents desired full 
freedom and independence—this, or nothing. 
The paper contained an expression of thanks 
to Austria for the care she had taken of the 
Herzegovinian refugees, to Garibaldi for his 
fatherly counsels, and to England that she had . 
at last recovered from her partiality for Turkey, 
It compared the attitude of Servia and of Mon- 
tenegro, to the disadvantage of the former state. 
“Diplomatic combinations,” it said, “are not 
our business; the European press may occupy 
itself with them: we must proceed to fight, to 
burn, to conquer. We cannot lay down our 
weapons so long as we are not granted an 
independence like that of Montenegro.” The 
manifesto closed with an avowal that help was 
expected from Russia. 


BULGARIAN COSTUMES. 
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DatmatiA.— Baron Rodich, the Austrian — 
Governor of Dalmatia, was authorized by the 
Imperial Government to negotiate with the lead- 
ers on either side, so as to bring about a sus- 
pension of hostilities, in order that an opportu- 
nity might be given for carrying the proposed 
reforms into effect. With this view he visited 
the Turkish commanders, Ali Pasha and Mukh- — 


tar Pasha, at Ragusa, and the insurgents at 
Castelnuovo in the Suttorina. Mukhtar Pasha 


insisted, as a necessary preliminary, that Nic- _ 


sic should be reprovisioned from lay 
Baron Rodich endeavored to make an arrange- 


a 
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ment for furnishing the garrison from Monte- 
negro, but could only get its wants supplied 
from day to day. Early in March he met the 
chiefs of the insurrection at Oettigne. They 
declined to agree to a peace. Deputations of 
refugees communicated to him the general 
determination of that class not to accept a 
pacification or return home, They declared 
that they would resist to the last, rather than 
submit to the Turks again; they preferred let- 
ting their families starve in‘a Christian coun- 
try to returning them to Turkish maltreat- 
ment. They had no confidence in the promises 
of the Porte. Baron Rodich informed them 
that the allowances to them would be discon- 
tinued in a few days, and that henceforward 
no powder would be allowed to cross the 
frontier. Baron Rodich held another inter- 
view with the insurgent leaders in the Sutto- 
rina, at Castelnuovo, on the 6th of April. On 
the previous day the chiefs had had a confer- 
ence with M. Vesselitzky Bogdanovitch, a Ser- 
vian gentleman, who visited them partly on his 
own account and partly by the authority of the 
Russian chancellor, Prince Gortchakoff. The 
chiefs communicated to him, as the terms on 
which they would agree to a suspension of 
hostilities: 1. That all the Turkish troops in 
the Herzegovina should be concentrated in six 
fortified places, viz.: Nicsic, Trebigne, Stolatz, 
Mostar, Fotcha, and Plevalje, and that the 
Christians and insurgents should keep their 
arms until the Mohammedans were disarmed. 
2. That stores of provisions should be fur- 
nished by the Porte to last the population till 
the next harvest. 3. That the collection of 
taxes should be suspended for three years. 4. 
That the Christians should have a third of the 
lands held by the rayahs, on lease awarded to 
them. 5. That the reforms proposed in the 
Andrassy note should be immediately and 
fully carried out in those parts of Bosnia not 
in insurrection, so that it might be seen how 
the Mussulmans would behave in reference to 
them, and especially whether they would tol- 
erate reforms in favor of the Christians. 6. 
That a commission of the European powers 
should be established, to look after the execu- 
tion of the Turkish promises. A reply pre- 
scribing similar conditions, was given'to Baron 
Rodich. Although both parties refused to 
agree to a formal armistice, a suspension of 
hostilities was effected from the 28th of March 
to the 10th of April. 

While the diplomatic agents were trying to 


bring about a peaceful understanding, mili- 


tary movements were suspended by the win- 
ter weather, and only a few engagements took 
place. These generally consisted of attacks 
_ by the insurgents upon‘the Turkish convoys 
conveying provisions to the garrisons. The 
most important of these occurred at Murato- 


_ vizza, on the 6th of March, Five battalions of 


urks, under the command of Selim Pasha, 
g to provision the fortress of Goransko, 
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were attacked and defeated by the insurgents sole object of 
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under Paulovitch, with the loss, it was said, 
of 800 men killed, 675 rifles, and four rifled can- 
non. The Turks were pursued as far as Lipnik, 
four hours’ march. The insurgents had in this 
engagement 1,150 men, and claimed to have 
lost only ten killed and twenty-five wounded. 

Liubibratics, who had played an important 
part in the beginning of the insurrection, but 
had since lost much of his prominence as a 
leader through the superior influence and ener- 
gy of Pico Paulovitch, had retired to Ragusa 
and busied himself in promoting the agita- 
tion through the journals, and by the help of 
their correspondents. He collected a small 
corps, consisting of Serbs, Russians, and advent- 
urers from Italy, Poland, and France, design- 
ing to arouse to resistance the districts of 
Bosnia adjacent to the Herzegovina and to 
Servia; which had as yet taken but little part 
in the insurrection. The detachments of his 
force embarked from different points along the 
coast toward the last of February, and landed 
at Klek. With a command of between 500 
and 600 men thus obtained, he marched, keep- 
ing close to the Austrian border, toward Lin- 
bushka. Near this place he met a company 
of Bashi-Bazouks, March 5th, who were out 
upon a reconnaissance, and repulsed them. 
On the 11th of March he reached the neigh- 
borhood of Imoschi, in Dalmatia, where he 
and the members of his staff were arrested 
upon Austrian territory. Among those who 
accompanied his expedition and were arrested 
with him was Mademoiselle Markus, a rich 
Dutch lady, who was an enthusiastic supporter 
of the insurgent cause, and had contributed 
liberally of her means and personal services 
to assist it. The prisoners were interned 
within Austrian territory, but by the end of 
March Mademoiselle Markus was again within 
the lines of the insurgents. The greater part 
of the command of Liubibratics, not having 
been on Austrian territory, escaped capture. 
Its members were dispersed, but eventually 
joined other bodies of the insurgents. 

In April the needs of the garrison at Nicsic 
became pressing. The understanding with 
Montenegro, by which provisions were supplied 
from day to day, though in quantities barely 
sufficient for the daily needs of the command, 
continued in force till the 10th of April, when 
the insurgents cut off the communications be- 
tween Nicsic and Montenegro. Mukhtar Pasha 
marched from Gatchko, April 13th, with a force 
of about 10,000 men and a convoy of provisions, 
for the relief of the garrison. At the north 
end of the Duga Pass he met with a fierce re- 
sistance from the insurgents, and it was onl 
after four days’ fighting that he siccesaat 
with his convoy considerably reduced, in reach- 
ing Presyeka. His force was exhausted, and 
he was obliged to retreat to Gatchko for reén- 
slg fhe tea pee. he was attac! 
and lost his mules. He started again from 
Gatchko, April 26th, with 18,000 rises the 
the new expedition was 
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to Nicsic the provisions which had been left 
at Presyeka, the men took with them only the 
supplies they would need on the march. On 
the 28th the Turks encountered a force of 
15,000 Herzegovinians, under Sotchitza, Paulo- 
vitch, and Pope Simonitch. A fierce engage- 
ment ensued, in which the Turks prevailed, 
and succeeded in penetrating to Presyeka. A 
part of the garrison of Nicsic had opened a 
way around to this place, and by this way the 
provisions were finally conveyed to that fort, 
April 29th. On the 80th of April Mukhtar 
returned to Gatchko, harassed by the enemy, 
having in the four. days of fighting lost 3,000 
men. The Herzegovinians claimed to have 
lost only 120 men. The insurgents also at- 
tempted to blockade Trebigne, the fort Drieno, 
west of Trebigne, and Govanitchka, The Turks, 
however, succeeded in introducing supplies 
into these places without encountering serious 
obstacles. The fortress at Nicsic was again 


provisioned in June without fighting. As the 
spring advanced, new reports were circulated 
of the spread of the insurrection through Bos- 
The public mind had been excited by ac- 


nia. 
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counts of outrages which had been committed 
upon Christians by the Mussulman population. 
In several villages the Turks had risen against 
the Christians, killed numbers of them, and 
driven others away or subjected them to abuse. 
At the beginning of April the inhabitants of 
the Bilhaes district were reported to be in re- 
volt, and that they were joined by several hun- 
dred Mohammedans. Five thousand insur- 
gents were active in this district and in that of 
‘Travnik, and in a few days the insurrection 
was said to be under full headway along the 
Drin and the North Bosnian frontier.. The 
Turkish commander, Ali Pasha, had here a 
force of about 10,000 men.. The Vali, Ibrahim 
Pasha, reported to _his Government that the in- 
surrectionary movement had already become 
stronger than it had been at any time in the 
course of the year 1875. During the month 
of April there were twenty-seven bands of in- 
surgents, spread over a wide extent of coun- 
try, which were estimated to embrace not 
less than 15,000 men. These bands acted 
without any common plan, their most ordinary 
method of operation being to fall upon the 
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isolated estates of the Mohammedan land- 
owners or upon the small towns, or to lie in 
wait near the larger towns, watching their 
-communiéations with the neighborhood, and 
occasionally seizing. messengers or convoys of 
provisions. An important part in these move- 
ments was played at Orahiviza by the pretend- 
er to the Servian throge, Peter Karageorge- 
vitch. He kept himself close by the Austri- 
an boundary, so as to be able to cross over 
and put himself out of the way upon the sign 
of danger, while detachments from his camp 
scoured the country for several miles around. 
- On the 7th of May occurred the massacre of the 
the consuls at Salonica. Emin Effendi, a Turk 
in high position, in whose family the office of 
state procurator of Salonica was hereditary, 
had abducted for his harem a handsome young 
garian girl, who was brought by railway to 
onica on the 6th of May. In the same 
in was her mother, who had followed in 
‘The two women did not know 
“upon the same train, but 
other at the station, and 


rushed weeping into one another’s arms. The 

cry was raised among the populace that the 
young woman was a Christian, who had been 
compelled to abjure her religion and become 

a Mohammedan. The Christians took the girl 

from the guards, and, seizing a vacant carriage 
belonging to the American consul, which stood 

near by awaiting the arrival of its owner, put 

her into it and carried her to the house of a 
Greek merchant, where she was hid. The 
next day the streets were filled with bands of 
excited Mussulmans demanding the return of 
the girl, and threatening a massacre of the 
Christians. Hearing of the tumult, the French 
consul, and the German consul, who was his 
brother-in-law, proceeded to the palace of the 
governor to demand that he cause order to 
be restored. The governor was found at the 
mosque, where a large mob was gathered, fill 
with rage at the affront that had been offere 

to the Mohammedan religion, The consuls — 
were set upon by the mob with clubs, kni 
and yataghans, and were murdered and man- 

-gled in the most horrible manner. This out- 
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rage aroused an intense excitement throughout 
the Christian world. The great powers took 
immediate steps to demand satisfaction for it, 
and guarantees against the repetition of similar 
scenes, France, Germany, Austria, and Italy, 
sent vessels-of-war to Salonica, and England 
dispatched a gun-boat to accompany the com- 
mission which the Turkish Government sent 
to investigate the affair. The chief perpetra- 
tors of the outrage were arrested and tried, 
and sentenced in June to penalties which, how- 
ever, France and Germany declared were not 
satisfactory to them. In August the Porte 
paid to the families of the murdered consuls 
an indemnity of £40,000. The event was fol- 
lowed at Oonstantinople, May 12th, by a 
change in the ministry. The Grand-Vizier, 
Mahmoud Pasha, was overthrown, and Rushdi 
Pasha was appointed in his place; while Mid- 
hat Pasha, who had made himself the head of 
a new party opposed to further concessions 
to the demands of Russia, took a place in the 
cabinet without a portfolio. 

The warning of the Andrassy note had so 
far produced no substantial result. The re- 
forms promised by the Porte had not been 
realized; the discontent in Bosnia and the 
Herzegovina had not been diminished. On 
the 11th of May, Count Andrassy for Austria, 
and Prince Gortchakoff for Russia, met Prince 
Bismarck at Berlin, in a conference which con- 
tinued till the 13th, to arrange what should be 
done next. The result was, that a new note 
was issued, more decisive in tone than the 


Andrassy note, in which allusion was made to ° 


more active proceedings that might be adopted 
in case the condition of affairs was not soon 
improved. This note, which was dated May 
13th, and is known as the Berlin Memoran- 
dum, or the Gortchakoff note, declared, in 
effect, that the Porte, by accepting the Andras- 
sy note, had pledged itself to Europe, and that 
the great powers had the moral right to ex- 
pect the Porte to execute its pledges. The 
Sultan had done nothing to fulfill his promises, 
and the murders at Salonica must be regarded 
as a consequence of his weakness. An armis- 
tice of two months must be arranged between 
the Porte and the insurgents, on the basis of 
the five points mentioned in the Andrassy 
note, and of other points which had grown out 
of the righteous demands of the insurgents. If 
this armistice passed away without the object 
contemplated by the powers being gained, it 
would be necessary to consult concerning such 
more effective measures as the interests of 
general peace would demand, to limit the 
spread and growth of the prevailing disorder. 
The Berlin note was submitted to France, 


Italy, and England. France and Italy gave 


their adhesion to it; England declined to ap- 
_ prove it, May 19th. Immediately afterward, 
England sent to Besika Bay, at the southern 
end of the Dardanelles, a fleet of twenty ves- 
ostly iron-clads, with about 5,000 men, 
under the command of Admiral Drummond, 


_ dict was published as the official explanation 


and increased her war-supplies at Gibraltar 
and Malta. 

In the last days of May the Sultan Abdul- 
Aziz was dethroned, by arevolution in the palace, 
assisted by the softas. The leaders in the revolu- 
tion were the ministers of the 12th of May, Mid- 
hat Pasha, the Grand-Vizier Mehemet Rushdi 
Pasha, the War-Minister Hussein Avni Pasha, 
and the Sheikh ul-Islam Karullah Effendi. The 
other leaders propounded to the Sheikh Ka- 
rullah Effendi, as the authorized interpreter of 
the laws of Islam, the question: ‘ If the com- 
mander of the Faithful becomes aftlicted with 
a disorder of his faculties so that he cannot 
take cognizance of political affairs; if he, by 
personal extravagance, increases the burdens 
of the nation beyond endurance; if he, by 
wrongs which he causes, threatens the ruin of 
the empire and of the Mussulman community ; 
if his rule is destructive—must he be deposed?” 
Karullah answered, ‘‘ The law says, Yes! ” and 
embodied the question and the answer into a 
Setna, officially signed, which had the force of a 
law with the Faithful. Armed with this fetna, 
the conspirators, on May 30th, proceeded to 
effect the deposition of the Sultan Abdul-Aziz. 
They kept their design carefully concealed till 
the moment for action arrived. Guards, con- 
sisting of soldiers on the land side and a ves- 
sel on the water, were stationed around the 
Palace Dolma Bagtsheh. Hussein Avni Pasha 
was dispatched to the Prince Murad Effendi, 
the eldest son of the late Sultan Abdul-Medjid, 
and notified him that he must come to the 
palace to be made Sultan. The prince obeyed, 
and proceeded to the great hall of the Seraskie- 
rat, where he was received with homage, and the 
customary religious services were had for the, 
authentication of the act of his accession. The 
proceedings of installation having been com- 
pleted, Redif Pasha was sent to inform Abdul- 
Aziz that, ‘“ by the will of the people,” he had 
been deposed, and must be taken to the Serail 
of Top Kapu, which had been assigned him as 
his residence. Abdul-Aziz was excited to a vio-- 
lent outburst of rage by this message; but 
when he was shown the guards posted around — 
the palace, he exclaimed, ‘Great is Allah!” 
and fell into a stolid desperation. Accompa- 
nied by his mother, his sons, and eleven of his 
wives, he was taken to Top Kapu. The new 
Sultan was proclaimed as Murad V. An am-— 
nesty was immediately declared for all politi-- 
cal offenses ; the money in the imperial chest 
and the treasure of the mother of the Sultan 
Abdul-Aziz were turned over to the Minister — 
of Finance. Abdul-Aziz was removed shortly © 
afterward from Top Kapu to a pavilion of the — 
palace of Tcheragan, which was assigned to — 
him as his future residence. Here he was 
found dead on the morning of the 4thof June, — 
His body was examined by a council of nine- 
teen physicians of various nationalities, who 
all agreed that he had killed himself by cutting — 
his veins with a pair of scissors, and their ver- 
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of the cause of his death. On tne night of the 
15th of June a ministerial council was held at 
the residence of Midhat Pasha, at which were 
present, besides Midhat, the Grand-Vizier Me- 
hemet Rushdi Pasha, Hussein Avni Pasha, 
Minister of War, the Grand-Admiral (Capudan 
Pasha) Achmet Kisserli, and the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, Reshid Pasha. Soon after 
midnight an officer rushed unannounced into 
the Chamber, fired repeatedly at Hussein Avni 
Pasha, and fell upon him with a knife. In 
the mean time all the lights were put out ex- 
cept a single candle. In the affray which fol- 
lowed, Reshid Pasha was killed by a shot from 
the assassin’s revolver, the Capudan Pasha 
was shot in the shoulder and then stabbed, 
and Achmet Aga, a member of the household 
of Midhat Pasha, who attempted to arrest the 
murderer, was also killed. Finally a detach- 
ment of soldiers came in and captured the mur- 
derer. He was summarily tried, and was hanged 
on the morning of the 17th of June. His 
name was Hassan Beg.- He was a Circassian, 
a brother of the third wife of the Sultan Abdul- 
Aziz, and had been during the reign of that 
Sultan adjutant of his eldest son, Yusuf Izze- 
din Effendi. According to the official state- 
ment of the affair, he felt aggrieved at Hussein 
Avni, and sought to gratify a personal animos- 
ity in assassinating him. 

In Servia the ministry of Kalievitch was at 
the head of the Government in the beginning 
of 1876. This ministry was decidedly in favor 
of peace, and was in opposition to the Skup- 
shtina, the national Legislature. On the 22d of 
January the Skupshtina unanimously adopted 
the war estimates; on the 25th the Minister 

-of War asked the Chamber to grant an addi- 
tional £224,000 for’ army equipment, and ur- 
gency was voted on the measure. On the 
20th of February the Minister of War issued 
an order calling out all men between twenty 
and fifty years of age. Disturbances occurred 
at the communal elections at Kraguyevatz and 
Semendria in the last days of February, occa- 
sioned by agitators who raised the revolution- 
ary flag. About the same time Prince Milan 
made peaceful assurances to Prince Wrede, the 
Austrian representatiye at Belgrade, which 
caused a temporary subsidence of the war- 
feeling. Before the middle of March, how- 
ever, pressure was brought by the war-party 
upon Prince Milan; on the 14th Belgrade” 

~ .was illuminated in honor of the battle of Mu- 
ratovizza, in the Herzegovina. The Turkish 
. troops massed upon the Servian borders hav- 
ing committed depredations, the Servian mili- 
tia were mobilized and ordered to march to 
the frontier. A cabinet council was held to 
discuss the policy to be pursued by the Goy- 
ernment, at which differences of opinion arose 
which threatened a crisis. On the 23d of 
March the levy of the reserve had resulted 
atisfactorily, with a promise that Servia would 
ave 30,000 men disposable in case of war. 
ee ee alinpetohese of 60,000 Chassepot 


ment the questions arising out of the situation. — 
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rifles for Servia was reported at Berlin. The 
Governor of Bohemia ordered the frontier to 
be watched, to prevent the conveyance of the 
rifles to Servia through Austrian territory. In 
April it was reported that Prince Wrede, the 
Austrian representative at Belgrade, had com- 
municated to Prince Milan a threat that Aus- 
trian and Turkish troops would occupy Servia 
if she declared war against Turkey. Prince 
Milan laid Prince Wrede’s communication be- 
fore the ministers and a parliamentary com- 
mittee, who unanimously advised him to pay 
no attention to it. On Sunday, April 9th, a 
mob at Belgrade made a warlike demonstra- 
tion, and insulted two persons attached to the 
Austrian consulate. The Austrian Govern- 
ment made a demand for satisfaction, and an 
apology was promptly made. On the same 
day Prince Milan made an address at a popu- 
lar festival, and said: ‘Ifthe Turks attack us, 
we have sufficient force to repel them.” On 
the 24th it was reported that the War-Office 
had ordered all militiamen to prepare for a 
foreign campaign, and that the troops had 
been ordered to march to the frontier. With 
the renewal of hostilities in the insurgent 
provinces the public mind became more in- 
flamed, and fresh fuel was added by the atroci- 
ties in Bulgaria and the murder of the consuls 
in Salonica. Prince Milan was finally forced 
to comply with the popular demand, and the 
ininistry of Kalievitch made way in May for 
the popular ministry, Ristitch-Gruitch. But, 
although the new cabinet was decidedly war- 
like in its composition, M. Ristitch hesitated 
to declare war, owing to the unprepared 
state in which the country still found itself; 
yet important steps were taken that Servia 
might be ready when the time came. On May 
24th a decree was published providing for the 
issue of a loan of 12,000,000 francs, to bear 
interest, and to be payable within five years. 
On May 29th the Russian General Tchernayeff 
was appointed a general in the Servian army; a 
decree published soon after ordered the closing 
of the schools and courts in case of war, and 
troops were posted along the frontier. At the 
same time Servia had entered into negotiations 
with Montenegro, and on May 26th concluded 
with the latter a treaty offensive and defen- 
sive. In consequence of these proceedings the 
Turkish Government demanded an explana- 
tion from Servia, on June 9th, as to its prepa- 
rations for war. Servia replied that it desired 
the preservation of peace, and by no means 
entertained any hostile intentions toward the 
Sublime Porte, and at the same time promised : 
to send a special envoy to Constantinople, = 
who should discuss with the Turkish Govern- 


The negotiations of the great powers had 
gone on in the meanwhile, and on them the — 
Servians had built great hopes. They had | 
even gone so far as to formulate certain 
mands, which were essentially as foll 
They claimed that Bosnia and Herzeg 
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would be instantly pacified as soon as the di- 
rect rule of the Turks should cease there. This 
pacification ought therefore to be intrusted to 
Sorvia and Montenegro; and in order that the 
pacification might be a permanent one, and as 
a consideration for the services rendered, Ser- 
via should receive Bosnia and Montenegro the 
Herzegovina. The prince of Servia was to 
remain entirely, and the prince of Montenegro 
only as far as the Herzegovina was concerned, 
a vassal of the Sublime Porte, and both princes 
were to pay tribute from the newly-acquired 
territory. These demands were brought to 
the notice of the great powers by a special 
envoy sent for that purpose to Ems, But the 
European diplomatists were decidedly opposed 
to a war of the two principalities against Tur- 
key. On the other hand, a great enthusiasm 
for the war began to show itself among the 
Russian people. This, together with the fact 
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that a decided change had been gradually tak- 
ing place in Western Europe in the feeling 
toward ‘Turkey, led the Servians to regard the 
objections of the diplomatists ay of secondary 
importance, 

On June 28d the entire Servian forces were 
placed under arms, and on June 29th the 
Servian agent in Constantinople delivered a 
memorandum containing the demands of Ser- 
via and Montenegro, mentioned in a preceding 
page. They were rejected by the Porte, as 
had been expected, and the declaration of war 
followed immediately, and M. Magazinovitch, 
the Servian agent, was recalled. On the same 
day Prince Milan left Belgrade for the army, 
and on his way published an address to the 
Servian people. In this address he said that 
he had had the intention of sending an embas- 
sador to Constantinople, in order to come to 
an agreement with the Sublime Porte. But 


OASTLHS OF HUROPH AND ASIA, ON THE BOSPORUS, 


the latter showed in every possible manner 
that it did not desire an agreement, and con- 
tinued to send troops to the Servian frontier, 
ready to devastate the country with fire and 
sword. This danger Servia must avert, and 
must even invade the neighboring provinces 
now in insurrection to restore to them peace 
and order, The Prince of Montenegro had 
given as the cause for his declaration of war 
the fact that the Turks completely blockaded 
the southern boundary of the principality ; 
had shown themselves hostile toward it; had 
interrupted communication in the country ; 
and had not been able to introduce or carry 
out the reforms which they had promised, 
On July 2d the prince announced to his troops, 
at Oottigne, that he had declared war against 
Turkey, and placed himself at their head in 
order to invade the Herzegovina. 


The troops at the command of the belliger- 
ent parties at the opening of the war were as 
follows: In the Herzegovina, on the northern 
boundary of Montenegro, Mukhtar Pasha was 
in command of an army corps of about 20,000 
men. The troops in Scutari and Podgoritza, 
south of Montenegro, amounted at the time to 
one brigade of 4,000 to 5,000 men only. The 
second army corps—that of the Danube—was 
in command of Eyub Pasha, and was composed 
of about 50,000 men. In Northwestern Bos- 
nia, toward the Drina, Ali Pasha was in com- 
mand of a strong division; and in Southwest- 
ern Bosnia Mehemet Ali, with a large brigade, 
ocoupied Sienitza, Novibazar, and Nova-Wa- 
rosch, making in all 14,000 to 15,000 men. 
Another division was posted onthe railroad 
from Salonica to Mitrovitza, These troops 
could be immediately reénforced by Bashi- 
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Bazouks, which represented the unorganized 
Mustafiz or Landsturm. In addition to 
these forces, 30,000 regular troops had been 
moved in May from Constantinople to sup- 
press the Bulgarian insurrection, of which 
Abdul-Kerim, the Minister of War, had him- 
self taken command. When the declaration of 
war came, the Porte not only called out the 
redif of the first, but also that of the second 
ban, and even drew a large number of troops 
from all the Asiatic corps. The troops already 
in Bulgaria were ordered to march still further 
north, and Abdul-Kerim Pasha was made com- 
mander-in-chief of all the troops operating 
against Servia. 

In Servia, parts of the first ban had been. 
called out as early as April. In the latter part 
of June the entire first ban was called out, and 
early in July the entire second ban was also 
ready for action. To these regular forces of 
Servia there were added volunteer corps of 
varying strength, which increased in time, of 
these some, however, could be employed at 
the outbreak of hostilities. These were most- 
ly composed of Bosnians, Servians from Hun- 
gary, Bulgarians, and members of other Slavic 
tribes. Other countries were represented only 
in a few cases; even the Russians, who after- 
ward took part in the war to such a consider- 
able degree, were represented at the beginning 
in a few isolated cases only. The first ban 
was immediately moved to the frontier, and, 
together with the regular army, was divided 
into four armies, to which the second ban was 
afterward added. In order to prevent the 
Turkish gunboats on the Danube from attack- 
ing Belgrade and other cities on this river, the 

_ .Servians intended to place torpedoes at the 
mouth of the Timok. Austria, however, in- 
terfered, and obtained from the Turks the as- 
surance that they would not ascend the river 
with their gunboats above the mouth of the 
Timok, thus removing the necessity for the use 
of the torpedoes. 

The four Servian armies were as follows: 

1. The Army of the Drina, composed of the first 
and second bans of the first division, and nu- 
merous volunteer corps, principally composed 
of Bosnians. It numbered about 20,000 men, 
infantry and cavalry, and was under the com- 

~ mand of General Alimpitch. 2. The Army of 
the Ibar, composed of the first and second bans 
of the division Western Morava, and volun- 
teers from Southwestern Bosnia (Rascia), un- 
der the Archimandrite Dutchitch; this army 

~ also contained en e000) nan, ef The 
principal army, the Army of the South, was 

Be reader ihe command of General ‘Tcher- 

. It was composed of the first and sec- 


‘st ban of the divisions Danube and 
ra, and had in all about 45,000 men. 
Army of the Timok was under the 
General Lieshanin, and consisted 
ind second bans of the fourth divis- 
volunteer bodies, in all about 


bans of the division Southern Morava, and 


territory, and immediately began to— 
his troops. This the Servian cava 
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20,000 men. This left available the second ban 
of the fifth and sixth divisions (Danube and 
Shumadiya) and the entire reserve. On the 
morning of July 8d General Alimpitch crossed 
the Drina with fifteen battalions, leaving the 
second ban to guard the right bank of the river 
from its mouth to Liubovia, a distance of 
eighty kilometres. The column of the right 
wing landed at Popovo, put the Turkish ad- 
vanced guards to flight, and was afterward at- 
tacked in a neighboring woods. The column 
of the left wing moved toward Janja, while 
the centre marched directly toward Bielina, 
soon encountering the Turkish fortifications, 
against which it brought to bear the artillery 
and infantry. The other two columns did not 
arrive untiltwo o'clock in the afternoon, when 
the centre had been under fire for three hours. 
The fire was kept up until five o’clock, when 
the Servians proceeded to storm the town. 
The right wing succeeded in entering the for- 
tifications, and, without making any provisions 
for holding the captured posts, pursued the 
retreating Turks into the streets of the city. 
Here the Servians were received by a well-di- 
rected fire from the houses; disorder began in 
their ranks, and they in turn were driven out. 
The disorder communicated itself to the cen- 
tre, and Alimpitch was forced to retreat, He 
succeeded in restoring order, however, and re- 
tained a firm footing on the left bank of the 
Drina. Here he bogan to fortify himself, and 
gradually pushed his outposts nearer and nearer 
to Bielina. Tle received in his camp large 
numbers of fugitivés from Bosnia, among 
whom were a great many capable of bearing 
arms. It was reported, although probably 
with some exaggeration, that up to July 12th 
he had organized 6,000 Bosnians. The Turks 
at this time abandoned Little Zvornik, which 
was immediately occupied and fortified by 
the Servians, thus placing them in complete , 
possession of the right bank of the Drina, 
Alimpitch remained quiet in his camp, and by 
constant drilling succeeded in bringing his 
division to a high degree of military useful- 
ness. 

On the Timok, General Lieshanin assumed 
the offensive on July 2d. ‘The first ban of the 
Timok division, and the “‘ Holy Legion,” a vol- 
unteer body, were concentrated in and around 
Saitchar, while the second ban held the entire 
Timok line. On the morning of the 2d Gen- 
eral Lieshanin crossed the Timok, with 6,000 
men, into the Turkish territory, leaving over 
7,000 men behind, He immediately took up — 
the line of march for Widin. In the nee - 
borhood of Karaul he encountered the enemy ; _ 
and as his troops displayed great difficulty in — 
being managed, they were soon put to | 
and in the evening he returned to Sait 
with considerable loss. On the follo 
morning Osman Pasha crossed into § 


to prevent, but were forced. to retire 


> 
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tchar. Lieshanin, who feared to have his line 
of retreat cut off, finally ordered the fortifica- 
tions on the right bank of the Timok to be 
abandoned. The Servian loss on these two 
days was said to have been over 1,800 men, 
a great number of whom were killed, while 
the loss of the Turks is estimated to have 
been far greater—by some as much as double 
that of the Servians. But although Osman 
Pasha continued to harass the Servians, even 
as far south as Belgradshik, he did not intend 
to, nor could he, follow up his victory in the 
proper manner; for the principal Turkish 
army was as yet by no means in the condi- 
tion to sustain him in any forward movements 
that he might make, and, besides, he was ex- 
pecting a large addition to his forces. General 
Lieshanin had received, as early as July 7th, 
a full brigade as reénforcements. 

General Zach, on the Ibar, crossed the bound- 
ary on difficult mountain-paths at Javor, in- 
tending to march upon Sienitza; on his right, 
Dutchitch was to disturb the region of Nova- 
Warosch, while on his left Colonel Antitch 
was to capture Novibazar, and, if possible, to 
threaten Mitrovitza, the terminus of the rail- 
road from Salonica. On July 6th General Zach 
encountered a Turkish brigade under Mehemet 
Ali Pasha, who occupied a very strong posi- 
tion before Sienitza. He boldly attacked the 
Turks, although having considerably less men 
at his command than the latter; but his losses 
were very great, and he himself was wounded, 
so that he was finally forced to retire to Ser- 
vian territory. Colonel Antitch advanced as 
far as Novibazar, fortified himself opposite to 
it, and then began to bombard the city and its 
works, without, however, effecting much; but 
as Novibazar was but poorly garrisoned, he 
succeeded in maintaining his positions. On 
his left flank he had sent out a scouting-party 
toward Mitrovitza. This party, although dis- 
turbing the country considerably, was too weak 
to capture Mitrovitza, or to prevent the dis- 
embarkation of Turkish troops at this point. 
Dutchitch had during this time accomplished 
little more than taking a few old barracks 
called forts, each containing but a few men. 
General Zach took his disaster at Sienitza very 
much to heart, Suffering from the effects of 
his wounds, he fell dangerously ill, was re- 
lieved of his command, and was replaced by 
Colonel Tcholak Antitch. 

In the south, General Tchernayeff had left 
the division South Morava at Alexinatz and 

 Deligrad under the command of Oolonel Mi- 
lan Iyanovitch, with directions to cross the 

border on the left bank of the Morava and 
0 threaten the fortress of Nissa. With the 
greater part of his army Tchernayeff marched 
to the left, to Bania and Gurgussovatz, and 
ti eaving Nissa on his right, intended to 
s the border and march on Ak Palanka and 
Pirot. Ivanovitch, on July 2d, marched with 


» the valley of the Toplitza. Here he 


ve ‘a 


brigades, in two columns, toward Mramor 
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had a short engagement with the enemy, and 
seemed to have been successful in drawing the 
attention of the garrison of Nissa. Tchernay- 
eff moved the greater part of his army on the 
road from Gurgussovatz to Ak Palanka, while 
a small detachment was ordered to advance to 
the right upon Nissa by way of Gramada, to 
watch it also on the right bank of the Morava, 
and thus impress the Turks with the idea of 
an intended siege of this fortress. A detach- 
ment on the left of the main army was ordered 
to march toward Pirot. On July 4th Tcher- 
nayeff appeared before Ak Palanka and Pirot, 
and, after a short engagement before the for- 
mer city, entered them on the 5th. As, how- 
ever, he did not receive the aid from the Bul- 
garians that he had expected, and as the mis- 
fortunes of Lieshanin on the Timok had cast 
a decided gloom over the Servian operations, 
Prince Milan ordered him to return to Servia ; 
and on July 10th he left Ak Palanka and 
Pirot, and set out on his march back to Ser- 
via. 

The Montenegrins, at the beginning of the 
hostilities, were divided into two corps: the 
one on the southern frontier, opposite the 
Turkish positions of Medun, Podgoritza, and 
Scutari, kept itself strictly on the defensive ; 
while the other, on the Herzegovinian fron- 
tier, and openly allied with the insurgents, 
immediately took the offensive, and marched ~ 
upon Stolatz in several columns. One column 
on the right, under Sotchitza, had marched — 
toward Gatchko, taken several works before 
the city, and tried to surround it. Selim Pasha 
left the necessary garrison in it, and then 
marched with two battalions toward Neve- 
signe, intending to go from there to Mostar, — 
where he was to meet Mukhtar Pasha, On 
the 11th he was attacked by a body of Mon- 
tenegrins, and was only able, after several 
hours’ sharp fighting, to continue on his way 
to Nevesigne, where he was reénforced. On 
July 11th the central column, said to have been 
led by Prince Nicholas in person, appeared be- — 
fore Stolatz, and, after a short engagement, oc-— 
cupied it, as well as the surrounding forts. 

A very fortunate affair for the Montenegrins — 
occurred at this time. The Austrian Govern- 
ment closed the port of Klek to the Turks, 
thus cutting off their shortest route to the — 
Herzegovina. It helped them, however, but — 
little; their forces continued to be scattered, © 
even more so than at first. On the 16th they 
attacked Selim Pasha at Nevesigne, and forced — 
him to retire to Blagui, where they defeated — 
him again on the 17th. But now Mukhtar — 
Pasha came up from Mostar with reserves, — 
and on the 19th found before him but four | 
Montenegrin battalions, which he defeated af- — 
ter a brave resistance. After this event the 
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did not begin until the last days of the month. 
During the three weeks that intervened com- 
parative quiet prevailed, but few engagements 
occurring, and no movements of any account 
taking place. 

In the latter part of July a combined action 
of the Turks against the Timok line began. 
The troops participating in this action were 
the corps of Achmet Eyub Pasha, from Nissa, 
reénforced on its right wing by the newly-ar- 
rived division of Suleiman Pasha and the strong 
division of Osman Pasha from Widin. The 
two principal points of the Servians on the 
Timok line were Gurgussovatz and Saitchar, 
with their surroundings. Eyub Pasha marched 
against Gurgussovatz. On his right wing Sulei- 
man Pasha advanced on the line Pirot-Pandi- 
ralo, while on the left wing Hafiz Pasha led 
the advanced guard on the line Gramada-Der- 
went; this was followed by the reserve under 
Achmet Eyub himself. The entire force of 
Eyub Pasha at this time was estimated at 
33,000 men, of whom, however, at least 10,- 
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000 remained in Nissa, while the mobile re- 
serve, to an equal number, was posted along the 
road from Nissa to Gramada; so that, for the 
attack on Gurgussovatz, only 18,000 men were 
at the disposal of the general, who was af- 
terward but slightly reénforced from the re- 
serve, Osman Pasha commanded the opera- 
tions against Saitchar, having at his disposal 
about 18,000 troops of the regular army. For 
the attack on the Timok line the Turks had, at 
the most, 35,000 men of the regular army, to 
which were added thousands of Bashi-Bazouks. 

On July 28th Osman Pasha attacked the ad- 
vanced post of Lieshanin at Weliki Iswor, 
forcing it to retreat to Saitchar. Large num- 
bers of the inhabitants of this city now began 
to leave, and, after a short engagement on 
August 5th, General Lieshanin ordered the 
city to be abandoned. The remainder of the 
inhabitants then left, and in the evening Gen- 
eral Lieshanin, with the garrison, retreated 
toward Paratchin. He did not, however, go 
as far as the valley of the Morava, but made a 
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halt in the defiles of Bolyevatz and Lukovo, 
his rear guard even at Planinitza, only thirty- 
five kilometres west of the Timok. On the 
6th the Turks entered Saitchar, and, as there 
were no inhabitants on whom to practise cru- 
elties, they contented themselves with burning 
nearly the whole town. While these events 
were occurring on the lower Timok, Hafiz 
Pasha, on July 29th, attacked the Servians 
at Gramada. The latter defended themselves 
bravely here, and at Derwent, on July 30th and 
81st, but were forced to retire on Gurgusso- 
vatz; all the more so since Suleiman Pasha had 
also entered Servian territory by way of Pan- 
diralo, and could be prevented from marching 
on by Horvatovitch only with the greatest diffi- 
* culty. On August 2d Horvatovitch was forced 
to abandon all his advanced positions on the 
border, and then assembled his entire forces, 
about 6,000 men, in the position of Tresibaba, 
south of Gurgussovatz. Hafiz and Suleiman 
Pasha now united their forces, and Achmet 


Eyub himself came on to assume the chief 
command of the troops in the attack on Tresi- 
baba. Horvatovitch continued to defend this 
position on the 3d and 4th, but was forced on 
the latter day to abandon it to the vastly-su- 
perior enemy, as well as, on the 6th, Gurgusso- 
vatz, where he would have been in danger of 
being completely surrounded in case of Jonger 
delay. He retreated to the defiles of Bania, 
and left his rear-guard at Tchitluk and Zero- 
vitza and entered into close communication 
with the camps of Alexinatz and Deligrad. 
During these events on the Timok, Tchernayeff, 
on August 5th, had dispatched a division of 
the troops in Alexinatz against Mramor, and 
into the Toplitza Valley. At Mramor this 
division encountered the forces under Ali Sa- 
hib and the garrison of Nissa, and was forced 
by them to retreat. The Turks, however, hay- 
ing gained this advantage on the Timok line, 
did not follow it up, but soon after abandoned 
their positions again; so that, on August 18th, 
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Horvatovitch again entered Gurgussovatz. 
They then concentrated all their forces at Nis- 
sa, for a combined attack on the positions 
Alexinatz-Deligrad, on the southern Morava. 
These operations were under the chief com- 
mand of Abdul-Kerim Pasha, the Minister of 
War. On August 19th Ali Sahib attacked the 
Servian positions on the left bank of the Mo- 
raya. His object was to gain ground close to 
the left bank, so that a bridge could be built 
across the river, and thus establish an easier 
mode of communication between his army 
corps and that of Achmet Eyub than that pre- 
viously used by way of Nissa and Mramor, 
At first he was successful, and drove the Ser- 
vians back; but on the following day the Ser- 
vians not only held their own, but attacked 
the Turks. Onthe 21st, Achmet Eyub attacked 
the Servian positions on the right bank. This 
forced the Servians to divide their attention, 
and on this day the Turks held the town of 
Teshitza. On the 22d the Turks began to build 
a bridge at. this place; and although the Ser- 
vians attacked the Turks during this and the 
following day, they were unable to prevent 
the completion of the bridge, and on the morn- 
ing of the 24th the Turks began the main at- 
tuck on Alexinatz. The infantry succeeded in 
taking several Servian trenches, but were here 
so exposed to the enemy’s fire that they were 
soon forced to retreat, with great loss. On the 
left bank, both the Servians and Ali Sahib 
kept very quiet during this day. On the 
evening of the 24th Abdul-Kerim received the 
news that Horvatovitech, who had occupied 
Gurgussovatz on the 18th, was on his way to 
the scene of action, and would in all proba- 
bility attack the Turkish right wing at St. 
Stephan on the following morning. This, it is 
said, induced him to give up the operations 
against Alexinatz on the right bank of the 
Morava; and.on the same evening the Turks 
retreated upon Katun. The losses of the Ser- 
vians in the six days’ battle of Alexinatz were 
9 officers and 371 men killed, and 88 officers 
and 1,195 men wounded; in all, 1,613 killed 
and wounded: that is, 3.1 per cent. of the en- 
tire army. The losses of the Turks, although 
not definitely known, exceeded those of the 
_ Servians considerably. After the failure of 
these operations, Abdul-Kerim determined to 
unite his entire army on the left bank, effect a 
greater extension toward the west, to pass by 
Alexinatz and Deligrad, and, if possible, to de- 
scend into the valley of the Morava on the left 
bank. Achmet Eyub was therefore ordered 


to cross over to the left bank of the river on 


the bridge at Teshitza, while on the right bank 
there remained but a few bodies of irregular 
troops. These, in order to cover the crossing 
_ of Achmet Eyub, attacked Alexinatz on the 
28th, and then retired again. On August 30th, 
Abdul-Kerim had gathered his main army on 
the left bank, near Teshitza. On the morning 
of September ist he began to move forward, 

urprised some advanced Servian positions at 


considering that he had very scant pi 
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Zitkovatch, on his right wing, but particu- 
larly strengthened his left wing, so that his 
intention to seize the pontoon-bridge of Bogo- 
viste, and thus interrupt the communication 
between Alexinatz and Deligrad, became ap- 
parent. This he did not accomplish, although 
the Servians were forced to retire to the right 
bank of the river. Tchernayeff then reén- — 
forced the exposed outposts Djunis and Kao- 
nik, and at the bridge which covered the road 
from Krushevatz to Deligrad. At the same 
time he occupied the entire right bank of the 
Morava, from this bridge to Alexinatz. The 
retreat of the Servians to the right bank had 
been attended by considerable disorder, so that 
at the time it seemed that the Servians had re- 
ceived their death-blow. But the Turks hay- 
ing, according to their custom, burned all the 
villages on their way, with the provisions in 
them, and not having money to procure any 
from without, were forced, against their will, 
to allow Tchernayeff to reorganize his forces. 
This he did, and, leaving but a few battalions 
in Alexinatz, concentrated his main force on 
the road from Deligrad to Djunis, with his 
headquarters in Deligrad. After having let 
th: week pass by quietly, the Turks, on Sep- 
tember 7th, 10th, and 11th, made four different 
attempts to obtain a strong position on the left 
bank between Korman, Adrovatz, and Bogo- 
viste, and there to gain the right bank be- 
tween Deligrad and Alexinatz by erecting a 
bridge. All these attempts failed; and the 
same was the case with an attempt of Colonel 
Horvatovitch to cross to the left bank, in the 
rear of the Turkish forces, and attack them. 
At the other points, on the Drina, Ibar, and 
Timok, comparative quiet prevailed during this 
period, the only operations.of any importance 
being those of Colonel Despotovitch and 2,000 
Bosnians, who, having been sent out by Alim- 
pitch from Popovo to revive the insurrection, 
gathered about him the remaining bands of in- 
surgents, and captured the fort Petrovatz, be- 
tween the Unna and Sanna, on August 14th, 
and, on September 8th, the city of Glamosh. 
When the Montenegrins began their retreat 
before Mukhtar Pasha, on July 20th, they 
went by the way of Nevesigne, Gatchko, and 
Korito. Mukhtar Pasha, who followed on 
more westerly courses, intended to get ahead 


_of them and cut off their retreat to Montenegro. 


At the same time, the Turkish corps of Alba- 
nia was to attack the southern border. On July 
27th Mukhtar Pasha arrived at the Convent 
of Plana, twelve kilometres north of Bilek, 
and from therelintended, on the 28th, to march 
to the left and attack the Montenegrins in the 
rear. He therefore ordered the commander of 


Bilek to take a position to the east of the city 


and to await further orders, so that he mig 
be able to assist Mukhtar Pasha, if necessary. 
At the same time, the commandunt of Trebi 
was ordered to send up a train of provisi 
which was certainly a difficult order to fi 
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ions himself. On July 28th Mukhtar Pasha 
began his march from Plana in three columns; 
but he had hardly set out on his march when, 
to his astonishment, he was attacked by the 
‘Montenegrins. The advanced guard retreated 
as the Turks began to reply to their fire, and 
on its retreat was reénforced by other corps 
on its flanks. The Turks, as usual, were ac- 
companied by Bashi-Bazouks, who, as soon as 
they saw that there was to be serious fighting, 
took to flight, in which they also involved 
some of the other battalions. As soon as the 
Montenegrins saw this, they set out in pursuit, 
cutting down with their long knives every one 
who came in their way. The Turkish regulars 
were cut down while fighting bravely for their 
artillery. Among the prisoners taken was Os- 
man Pasha, the commander of one of the three 
Turkish columns. Mukhtar Pasha retreated 
to Bilek, and, not finding here the necessary 
means to restore his army, continued his re- 
treat to Trebigne, where he arrived on July 
29th. The allied Montenegrins and Herze- 
govinians immediately separated into several 
corps, one of which took up its position be- 
fore Bilek, while the others blocked up the 
roads leading from Trebigne. Mukhtar Pasha, 
from Trebigne, sent repeated messages to Con- 
stantinople asking for aid, which in due time 
was rendered him. On September 2d he set 
out from Trebigne with 12,000 men, crossed 
the frontier on the 8d, at Saslap, and, after a 
short engagement at Zagoni, intrenched him- 
self at Saslap, the Montenegrins taking up their 
positions opposite to him. Occasional engage- 
ments now took place between the different 
outposts, until, on September 16th, complete 
quiet began to prevail here also. 

On the southern border of Montenegro the 
Fort Medun was the centre of operations. The 
Montenegrins succeeded in surrounding it, and 

repulsed several attempts of the Turks to pro- 
vision it. In the beginning of August the Turks 
received considerable reénforcements; and on 
August 15th Mahmoud Pasha, the Turkish com- 
mander, attacked the Montenegrins, but was 
completely routed, his loss being very great. 
Mahmoud Pasha was placed before a court-mar- 
tial, and was succeeded by Dervish Pasha. On 
September 6th he crossed to the north shore 
of Moratcha, at Rogatzi, and there attacked 
the Montenegrins, but was repulsed with great 
loss. On September 11th he attempted another 
battle, on the heights of Welie Brdo, northwest 
of Podgoritza, but was forced to retreat to the 
latter city. nth 
_ When, on the 18th of July, Servia and Mon- 
tenegro had declared war against the Porte, 
the other dependencies of Turkey occupied 
various attitudes toward her. 
vina and Bosnia were in a state of insurrec- 
_ tion; outbreaks had taken place in Bulgaria, 


— hesitatingly sent the contingent of troops 
which the Porte demanded. Roumania occu- 
=e a neutral position, stationing a corps of 


The Herzego- - 


had been repressed with severity. Egypt 
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observation on her borders and carefully guard- 
ing her neutrality. On the 16th of July the 
Roumanian Government addressed a memoran- 
dum to the guaranteeing powers, expressing 
the desire that the Porte, which was accus- 
tomed to speak officially of the principalities 
of Moldavia and Wallachia, should recognize 
the historical name of Roumania for the united 
principalities, as the other powers had done. 
It.demanded the acceptance of a Roumanian 
agent as one of the accredited diplomatic body 
at the Porte, and that this agent have juris- 
diction over Roumanians settled in Turkey; a 
definition of boundaries in respect to the isl- 
ands of the Danube which belong in part to 
Turkey and in part to Roumania; and, further, 
it demanded for Roumania the privilege of 
making trade, postal, telegraphic, and delivery 
contracts; that passports issued by the Rou- 
manian Government should be recognized by 
the Porte; and, finally, asked for a rectifica- 
tion of the boundaries on the lower Danube, 
so as to assure a free use of the stream to the 
adjacent Roumanians. The powers declared 
these demands to be at present inopportune. 
In Crete, discontent prevailed at the failure of 
the Government to carry out the reforms 
promised in the constitution granted in 1869 ; 
the Christian judges and councilors had re- 
signed their offices in expression of this dis- 
content; the people, relying upon the statute, 
refused to respect the judgments of the Mo- 
hammedan judges, amd a dead-lock existed in 
judicial administration. 

The declaration of war by Servia was fol- 
lowed by alike act on the part of Montenegro. 
Under these circumstances the European pow- 
ers were constrained to consider what policy 
they should adopt in reference to the new 
questions that were arising. The Porte an- 
nounced its intention not to consider Ser- 
via and Montenegro as war-making powers; 
toward Servia, in particular, as being a vas- 
sal-state, it would place itself on the ground of 
formal right. Turkey had signed the Con- 
vention of Ghent of 1864, which provided for 
the immunity of the sanitary organizations of 
belligerents and for the care of the wounded; 
but it was given out that Servia and Monte- 
negro not being recognized as belligerents, the 
provisions of the treaty would not be held 
binding as to them. The international com- 
mittee of the Convention of Ghent addressed 
a memorial to the powers which had signed 
the convention, in which, without discussing 
the political question set up by Turkey, it sug- 
gested that any power as party to the con- 
vention was under a double obligation, in case 
of a civil war, to observe its rules toward its 
own subjects; for the Treaty of Ghent was not 
a mere political document, but was a declara- 


ciples. 
powers to act collectively upon this 
for, at the suggestion of the English Gov 
ment, the commanders of the Turkish fc 
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gave orders that the principles of the con- 
vention should be regarded by their commands 
in their dealings with the insurgents. 

Sultan Murad V., soon after his accession, 
revealed his inability to cope with the diffi- 
culties of his situation, and his incapacity be- 
came more manifest as these difficulties grew 
with the louder demands of the powers upon 
the Porte. He became afflicted with fits of 
melancholy and stupor. A physician was called 
in from Vienna, who examined into his case and 
gave the opinion that he was in an irrespon- 
sible condition; his disease could not be pro- 
nounced incurable, yet it demanded a complete 
release from business, and stimulants. Aeting 
upon this advice, the Ministerial Council de- 
cided, August 81st, that Murad should be de- 
posed. The Sheikh ul-Islam was consulted, as 
he had been in the case of Abdul-Aziz, and, he 
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giving a favorable response, the deposition was 
effected. Abdul-Hamid, a younger brother 
of Murad, who was born September 22, 1842, 
was named as the new Sultan, and was girded 
with the sword of Osman on the 7th of Sep- 
tember. On the 9th of September he issued 
an Imperial hat, confirming the ministers and 
other high officers in their positions, and pro- 
jecting reforms. Halil Redif Pasha was ap- 
pointed Minister of War in the place of Abdul- 
Kerim Pasha, who took the command of the 
army, and Savfet Pasha was appointed Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, in the place of the minister 
who had been murdered by Hassan. 

The powers, particularly England and Aus- 
tria, exerted themselves both at Belgrade and 
at Constantinople to secure an armistice. The 
Servians insisted steadfastly upon the accom- 
plishment of the single purpose with which 
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they had gone to war—the freedom of their 
Slavic brethren—and would listen to no propo- 
sitions which did not further that end, The 
birth of a crown-prince, August 14th, and the 
birthday of Prince Milan, August 22d, were 
made the occasion of the presentation of an 
address from the Permanent Commission of 
the Skupshtina to the Prince, which was filled 
with warlike expressions. The ‘name-day” 
of the Ozar of Russia was celebrated in Bel- 
grade, September 11th, with great honors, as 
the festival of one who would deliver the 
country from Turkish oppression. The Porte, 
during the reign of Murad, had been acecus- 
tomed to reply to the pressure of the powers 
_ for the institution of reforms, that a plan of 
reforms to embrace the whole empire was 
under consideration, and required time to ma- 


ture it; and the state of health of the Sultan 
Murad was pleaded as an additional reason for 
forbearance. After the deposition of Murad 
the powers renewed thair demands with ener- 
gy. Asa condition to an armistice with Ser- 
via, the Porte demanded that Servia should ask 
for it; Turkey had no interest in demanding 
an armistice, and could only take it into con- 
sideration as a preliminary to peace. The Eng- 
lish embassador requested Savfet Pasha to 
name conditions of peace, which the powers 
might consider and impose upon Servia if they 
approved them; but an armistice, he said, 
was indispensable, to give the powers time to 
come to an understanding concerning the pro- 
posed conditions. The Turks replied that the 
council was engaged in drafting the conditions, 
and would soon impart them to the powers; 
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they could not recognize the insurgents as bel- 
ligerents by granting them a formal armistice, 
but their otticers in the field could be instructed 
to refrain from hostilities while the terms were 
under consideration, provided the Servian 
troops likewise avoided acts of war. On the 
14th of September Savfet Pasha communi- 
cated to the embassadors a long memorandum, 
reiterating the objections of the Porte to grant- 
ing an armistice except in connection with dis- 
tinct propositions for peace, and stating the 
conditions on which Turkey was willing to 
make peace. These conditions were in sub- 
stance as follows: 


1. The Prince of Servia shall go to Constantinople 
and pay homage to the Sultan. 

2. The four fortresses which were placed under 
the care of the Prince of Servia in 1867, but of which 
the title remained in the possession of the Turkish 
Government, shall be again ocenpied by the impe- 
rial army. { 

3. The Servian militia shall be abolished; the 
number of troops allowed for the preservation of 
order in the interior of the principality shall not ex- 
ceed 10,000 men, with two batteries. 

4, Servia shall return to their homes all inhabi- 
tants of the neighboring provinces who have escaped 
to her territories, and shall destroy all the fortresses 
which have been recently built, leaving only those 
which belonged of old to the principality. 

5. The amount of annual tribute to be paid by 
Servia shall be increased by such a sum as shall be 
sufficient to pay the interest upon the amount of the 
war-indemnity to be assessed upon her. 

6. The Ottoman Government shall have the right 
to build a railway to connect Belgrade with the line 
from Nissa, and operate it with officers of its own 
appointment. ' 


Toward Montenegro the status quo ante bel- 


_lum should be observed. These points differed | 


totally from the conditions which the disaf- 
footie tringes were seeking to gain, as well 
as from the views of the powers. The coun- 


ter-propositions of the powers were commu-. 


nicated to the Porte September 28d. Without 
taking any notice of the six points of the 
Turkish proposition, they demanded an au- 
tonomy for Bosnia and the Herzegovina, to be 
more clearly defined in future; a port for 
Montenegro; an organization for Bulgaria like 
that adopted for the Lebanon, with a Christian 
governor appointed by the Porte, and other 
privileges to be hereafter defined ; for Servia, 
the status quo ante bellum, except that an in- 
demnity for the damages occasioned by the 
war might be assessed from the principality. 
‘While waiting the answer of the Porte to 
these propositions, the powers engaged in cor- 
-respondence with each other to determine 
what course should be taken in case they were 
3: d. They continued to insist upon an 
ice, and- finally effected an arrangement 
e Turks should desist from hostilities 
e 16th to the 25th of September, while 


tival given at Deli 
eS : 


Montenegro should be restrained taxes i 
ng the same period. On the mun 
General Tchernayeff and 
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next day the proclamation was formally pub- 
lished to the troops of the army of the Morava; 
deputations of the people were present, and 
an address to King Milan J. Obrenovitch, duly 
signed, was read by General Protitch, “in the 
name of the heroic Servian people.” The ac- 
count of the proceedings was telegraphed to 
Prince Milan, and a deputation was dispatched 
to Belgrade in order to communicate to the 
Prince in person the feeling of the army. 
This affair caused disquiet to the powers and 
the adjacent territories, particularly to Austro- 
Hungary, and threatened to embarrass the ne- 
gotiations for peace. Prince Milan was con- 
strained to disavow it, and caused the deputa- 
tion from the army-to be turned back before 
it had reached Belgrade. 

On the 7th of October the embassadors of 
the powers made to the Porte a formal propo- 
sition for an armistice of six weeks. On the 
12th the Porte replied, proposing an armistice 
of six months, from October, 1876, to the 31st 
of March, 1877, during which period the Ser- 
vians would be expected not to disturb those 
places of which the Turks were in possession ; 
the introduction of foreign volunteers and of 
arms and ammunition for Servia and Montene- 
gro should be prohibited; and all proceedings 
tending to excite discontent in the neighboring 
provinces should be avoided. In connection 
with this proposition, the Porte submitted the 
draft of a new constitution which had been 
prepared for the whole empire. It provided 
for a National Assembly, to consist of deputies 
chosen by the capital and the vilayets, who | 
should be called to Constantinople for three 
months in each year to settle the taxes and 
the budget; and for a Senate, who should be 
named by the Sultan; the attributes of the 
great state-bodies were to be more fully defined 
by a special law, which was now under consid- 
eration by a high commission of Mohammedans 
and Christians, sitting under the presidency of 
Midhat Pasha. Another law, for the reorgani- 
zation of the provincial administrations, would 
provide for the execution of the present law 
in the vilayets, and for the extension of the 
active and passive right of election, and would 
also introduce in general the practical reforms 
which the European powers had sought only 
for Bosnia and the Herzegovina. The general _ 
councils of the vilayets would likewise have 
the right to watch over the execution of the — 
laws and regulations; and in the intervals be- — Ae 
tween the sittings of the general council the _ 
administrative councils chosen by the people 
should attend to affairs appertaining to the ra: 
jurisdiction of the general council, and super- 
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ganization as could be attained. Prince Gor- 
tchakoff notified the other powers that Russia 
was not ready to agree to an armistice of six 
months, but would prefer one of six weeks, 
as had been proposed by England, and which 
could be renewed as often as there might 
be occasion.. General Ignatieff, the Russian 
embassador at Constantinople, who had been 
absent on leave for a considerable time, re- 
turned to Constantinople October 19th. He 
immediately conferred with the other em- 
bassadors, and reiterated in a more definite 
form the demand of Russia for a security of 
the autonomy .f Bulgaria, Bosnia, and the 
Herzegovina, and for the introduction -of the 
reforms promised by the Porte, under the con- 
trol of a commission of the European powers. 
Here arose a question whether the commission 
would not have to be supported by an armed 
force against the fanaticism of the Mussulmans. 
The action of General Ignatieff was very un- 
welcome to the Turks, for they regarded it as 
an indication that Russia had determined upon 
an ultimatum with the alternative of war. 
Unfavorable reports came from Roumania, that 
Prince Charles had refused to proclaim the ac- 
cession of Abdul-Hamid as Sultan; that he had 
given permission to Russia to march troops 
through his territory ; and that a great gather- 
ing of troops in the neighborhood of Galatz 
had been ordered for the autumnal manceuvres. 
On the 23d of October a plot was discovered, 
which had been formed among the adherents 
of the late Sultan Abdul-Aziz and his Grand- 
Vizier Mahmoud Pasha, for the deposition of 
Abdul-Hamid and the installation of Yusuf 
Izzedin Effendi, son of Abdul-Aziz. At the 
head of the conspiracy were Meshid-Din Ef- 
fendi, former teacher of Yusuf Izzedin, who 
had been a candidate for the office of Sheikh 
ul-Islam; Riza Beg, former director of the 
archives; the Circassian, Ramiz Pasha, and 
several eminent ulemas. Mahmoud Pasha was 
to be Grand-Vizier of the new Sultan. The 
conspiracy had numerous adherents among 
the fanatical Moslems, and was to be carried 
into effect on the Ist of November. It was 
betrayed, the leaders were disposed of secretly, 
and many of their adherents were deported to 
the islands of the archipelago. 

_ The suspension of hostilities was interrupted 
by several slight conflicts. An attempt was 
made to extend it till the 2d of October, but 
Servia refused to recognize it. On the 28th of 


September General Tchernayeff sent out de- 


tachments to Trnyan, Nozrina, and Buimir, and 


burned the Turkish bridges at Trnyan. At this 


time the situation of the two armies was as 
follows: The left wing of the Servian army 
extended along the left bank of the Djunis 


stream from Weliki Shiliegovatz to Djunis, 


was intrenched and supported by rifle- 
} on the right bank of the Djunis. The 
e, likewise intrenched, facing the south, 
d along the line from Djunis to opposite 


on ‘the Morava. The left wing was 
j 3 ore in ‘ ; Py 
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posted at Alexinatz, and extended above an 
below the intrenched camp from Bogovist 
to Glagowitza; it had in its rear the ston 
bridge on the road from Krusheyatz to Del 
grad, and three field-bridges over the Moravys 
all of which were guarded by intrenchment: 
The reserve was concentrated at Deligrac 
The Turkish army, whose lines formed a 
angle, with the point to the north, had its let 
wing between Kruschie and Lower Adrovat: 
and its right wing along the left bank of th 
Morava, from Lower Adrovatz to Teshitzs 
The Turks were, like the Servians, protecte 
by rifle-pits. They had a force of about 60. 
000 infantry, including 6,000 irregular Arnaut 
and Circassians, 2,500 regular cavalry, and 1 
batteries with 90. guns. Connected with thi 
force were smaller detachments in the valle 
of the Toplitza at Prokoplie and Kurshur 
lie, and on the Babina Glava, containing tc 
gether about 4,000 men; at Nissa a reserve ¢ 
20,000 men and four field-batteries; and ¢ 
Ak Palanka and Pirot between 4,000 and 5,00 
men. The Servians had in their lines betwee 
60,000 and 70,000 men, including all the re 
enforcements which they had received fror 
abroad. On the 29th of September Geners 
Tchernayeff made an unsuccessful assault upo 
the Turkish left wing. On the 30th the Turk 
opened an effective artillery-fire and establishe 
themselves without serious opposition upo 
the Ludak stream, occupied Gredetin an 
Peshtchanitza, and on the following day th 
heights on the left bank of the stream. In th 
first days of October the headquarters of thei 
advance - guard were removed to Peshtche 
nitza. No further actions worthy of notic 
occurred till the 19th of October. On tha 
day the Turks, having been previously reér 
forced from Nissa, made a general attack upo 


‘the Servian lines. The battle, which was mo: 


actively fought around Weliki Shiliegovat: 
lasted till dark, and resulted in important ac 
vantages to the Turks. As one of its result 
they were enabled to withdraw their: lin« 
from the narrow corner between the Luda 
stream and the Morava, and at its close the 
possessed an effective front to the north agains 
the Servian position between Gladova an 
Korman. On the 23d they had gained posse: 
sion of both sides of the Djunis stream, and hel 
a position between the right wing and the le: 
wing and centre of the Servian army. Th 
would have been dangerous to them if Gener: 
Tchernayeff had still held the bridge at Alex 
natz with sufficient force to make a stron 
attack from it upon the right flank of th 
Turks. But this was not the case. Believin 
that it would not be necessary to make a stan 
at this position, it had been left in charge of 
force so small as to be incapable of perforn 
ing an effective movement. Consequently | 
Servians were kept upon the defensiy: 
vigorous cannonade was kept up agai 
intrenchments on the 28th. On th 
number of intrenchments were 
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storm, and General Horvatovitch was driven 
back upon Krushevatz, and General Tchernayeff 
upon Deligrad. The Turks next turned their 
forces against Alexinatz and Deligrad, and 
captured the former post, the strongest forti- 
fied position in Servia, on the 31st of October. 
There seemed now to be no possibility of stay- 
ing the advance of the Turks, when Russia 
interfered with her ultimatum, on the evening 
of the 31st of October, demanding the assent 
of Turkey within forty-eight hours to an 
armistice of two months, as the alternative of 
her recalling her embassador from Constanti- 
nople. The armistice was agreed to, and the 
Servians were released from their peril. 

_ The Servian army of the Morava was seri- 
ously distracted, during October, by dissensions 
and jealousies between the Russian volunteers 
and the Servians, which nearly led to its dis- 
integration. Among the Russian volunteers 
were numerous adventurers, who had entered 
the Servian service merely for the sake of the 
plunder. These caused so much trouble by 
their depredations among the peaceful popu- 
lation, that the Minister of War ordered them 
to be sent over the Servian frontier. General 
Tehernayeff was indignant at this order, and 
demanded the removal of Nikolitch, the Min- 
ister of War, from his office. The latter was, 
however, supported by his colleagues, and 
Prince Milan sent the Minister of the Interior 
to Deligrad to pacify Tchernayeff. Disputes 
and crimination arose also between the Rus 
sian and Servian officers, and the quarrel came 


to so high a pitch as to threaten the total de- 


struction of discipline, and a revolt, when the 
signing of the armistice gave a new aspect to 
affairs. . 
On the Drina the Servians retreated to their 
own territory, some of the men being sent to 
aid Tchernayeff on the Morava, and others 
were granted an indefinite furlough. The 
Turks, on the other hand, made great prepara- 
tions for a general attack, in which, however, 
they were interrupted by the armistice. On 
the Ibar, where the Servian troops had been 
placed, under the command of the Russian 
general Novyoselov, no engagements of any 
importance took place. On the Timok, also, 
everything had remained quiet during this 
time, as the army of the Timok had been 
united with that of the Morava in August, 
nd only a few detachments remained to guard 
the line of the river. In Montenegro, Mukh- 
‘tar Pasha had quietly remained in his in- 
trenchments during the cessation of hostili- 
ties. On October 9th a sharp engagement 
took place at Saslap, in which the Turks were 
from their positions, when they retired 
territory. At the same time, the 
ar Dakovitch marched with 
ubigne, which he burned. The 
oe several advantages at 
when the armistice was 
ere in a very precari- 
nern border of Mon- 
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tenegro, while on the southern border their 
condition was not much better. Here Dervish. 
Pasha undertook, on October 9th, an invasion 
from Saresh up the Zeta. He made consider- 
able progress until, on the 16th, he was at- 
tacked by Stanko Radonitch at Zagarash, and 
was defeated; and on October 21st Fort 
Medun also capitulated. Thus, at the begin- 
ning of the armistice, the Montenegrins had 
cleared their whole country of the Turks; 
and while the Servians saw portions of their 
country in the hands of the enemy, the Mon- 
tenegrins had gained a firm footing on Turk- 
ish territory, and were in a position to dictate 
their own terms, 

When the Turks agreed to an armisticé of 
two months, Savfet Pasha, with the consent 
of Ignatieff and the representatives of the 
other powers, reserved to himself the right to 
regulate the details. One of the most difficult 
of these details was the settlement of the lines 
of demarkation between the belligerents. For 
this purpose each of the six great powers 
appointed two military commissioners, who 
should codperate with the Turkish, Servian, 
and Montenegrin commissioners. For Servia 
it was an easy matter to determine the line of 
demarkation; and although some difticulties 
presented themselves in the case of Monte- 
negro, still the matter was also definitely 
settled here by December 12th. The blockade 
of Nicsic by Montenegro was continued, but a 
regular provisioning of the city was ordered 
from Montenegro, and under the supervision 
of that power. As soon as the armistice was 
definitely settled upon, the Servian militia was 
dismissed. 

After the interview of Lord Loftus with the 
Emperor Alexander (see Russta), Earl Derby 
assumed the initiative in calling a conference 
of the great powers of Europe, and for this 
purpose issued, on November 4th, a circular 
letter to the British representatives at the 
courts of the other powers. This letter was 
as follows: } 

Her Majesty’s Government believe, from the com- 
munications which they have received from the 
powers, that there is a general feeling that the only 
solution of the questions arising out of recent events 
in Turkey is to be found in a conference, but that 
there is some hesitation felt in formally proposing 
it. Under these circumstances, and with the view 
of bringing about a satisfactory settlement of those 
questions, her Majesty’s Government have deter- 
mined to renew the suggestion made by them on 
the 5th ultimo, and to take the initiative in propos- 
ing that a conference should be held forthwith at 
Constantinople, in which all the guaranteeing powers: 
and the Porte should take part, and each Govern- 
ment should be at liberty to appoint two plenipo- 
tentiaries to represent it. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment further submit, as the basis for the delibera- 
tions of the conference : Rete EM 

1. The independence and the territorial integrity : 
of the Ottoman Empire. : 2 er ee 

2. A declaration that the powers do not intend to 
seek for, and will not seek for, any te: j 
vantages, any exclusive influence, or an} 
with regard to the commerce of their s 


ox 


those of every other nation may not equal 
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This declaration*-was made on September 17, 1840, 
in the protocol for the pacification of the Levant, 
and again August 3, 1860, in regard to the pacitica- 
tion of Syria. 

3. The basis of pacification proposed to the Porte 
on the 2ist of September, viz.: (a) The status quo, 
speaking roughly, both as regards Servia and Mon- 
tenegro. (5) That the Porte should simultaneously 
undertake, in a protocol to be signed at Constanti- 
nople, with the representatives of the mediating 
powers, to grant to Bosnia and Herzegovina a sys- 
tem of local or administrative autonomy ; by which 
is to be understood a system of local institutions 
which shall give the population some control over 
their own local affairs, and guarantees against the 
exercise of arbitrary authority. There is to be no 
question of the creation of a tributary state. Guar- 
antees of a similar kind to be also provided -against 
maladministration in Bulgaria. ‘The reforms al- 
ready agreed to by the Porte in the note addressed 
to the representatives of the powers on the 13th of 
February last, to be included in the administrative 
arrangements for Bosnia and the Herzegovina, and, 
so far as they may be applicable, for Bulgaria. 
Her Majesty’s Government desire that your Excel- 
lency should propose to the Government to which 
you are accredited a conference on these bases ; and 
you may state that, if this proposal meets with 
general acceptance, her Majesty’s Government will 
lose no time in appointing a special embassador to 
proceed to Constantinople to take part in the con- 
ference. If the other powers thought it advisable, 
her Majesty’s Government would not object to their 
plenipotentiaries joining in preliminary discussions 
with the plenipotentiaries of the other five guaran- 
teeing powers, before the opening of the conference, 
These discussions to be on the same bases as those 
proposed for the conference. 


The answers of the great powers to this 
note were all favorable, Russia being the first 
to accept the conference, by a note of Novem- 
ber 7th from Prince Gortchakoff to Count 
Schuvaloff, the Russian embassador in London. 
Turkey alone held out for some time, but was 
finally induced by England to consent to it. 
The desire of Earl Derby that the powers 
should send special envoys to the conterence, 
besides their regular embassadors, was not 
complied with by all. Germany, Russia, and 
Italy, considered their embassadors as sufti- 
cient. Austria, however, represented by Count 
Zichy, sent, in addition, Baron Calice; France, 
represented by Count Bourgoing, sent Count 
Chaudordy; Turkey recalled Edhem Pasha, 
its embassador in Berlin, to assist Savfet 
Pasha; and England sent the Marquis of Salis- 
bury to assist Sir Henry Elliot. Lord Salis- 
bury, who set out from London on November 
20th, stopped on his way at Paris, Berlin, Vi- 
enna, and Rome, and arrived at Constantinople 
on December 5th, At all of these capitals he 
: had conferences with the leading statesmen. 

Immediately after his arrival in Constantinople 
Lord Salisbury entered into communication 
with the Porte and with the embassadors of the 
other powers, but into particularly intimate re- 
lations with General Ignatieff, the Russian em- 
bassador. On December 11th the representa- 
_ tives of the six great powers of Europe met in 
a salon of the palace of the Russian embassy 
for a preliminary consultation, and on the fol- 
_ lowing day the preliminary conference was 


‘Milan addressed himself to General | 


formally opened with the exclusion of th 
Turkish representatives. The preliminary con 
ference came to an end on December 21st; an 
General Ignatieff, in informing the Porte o 
the fact, invited it to send its representative 
to the definite conference, which was to begi 
its sessions on December 23d. The result 
the preliminary conference had been that th 
powers had agreed to restore the status gu 
in Servia and Montenegro; but, to preven 
needless quarrels in future, Lesser Zyorni 
was to be annexed to Servia. Montenegr 
was also to receive an addition to its territor 
by the corners of Herzegovina protruding int 
Montenegro at Trebigne and Niesic, and a stri 
of land connecting it with the coast, with 

port. A detailed plan had also been propose 
to secure the political autonomy of Bulgari: 
which was, however, so disadvantageous t 
the Porte, that the latter considered itsel 
forced to reject the proposition. A wea 
point of the conference appeared, even befor 
the preliminary conference had met. Thi 
was, that it intended to consider the condi 
tion of the Slavic Christians only, while th 
other Christians and the Jews were not take 
into consideration at all. This fact arouse 
great commotion among the Greek subjects ¢ 
Turkey. They were particularly opposed t 
the creation of the two vilayets of Bulgarie 
as proposed by the conference, the wester 
vilayet encroaching upon territory which ori 
ginally belonged to the Hellenic tribe. I 
Roumania, Prince Charles, in opening th 
Chambers in November, made a decidedl 
peaceful speech, advocating strict neutrality 
and the addresses of both Houses were ani 
mated by the same spirit. But they immed 
ately granted the demand of the Governmer 
for a credit of four millions to keep the arm 


"on a war-footing up to the end of the year, an 


without opposition adopted laws which pre 
vided for exigencies in case of war. On th 
Danube the Government erected fortificatior 
to guard against a sudden attack of the Turk 
while troops were concentrated at the mos 
important crossing-places. The Roumania 
statesmen now demanded that Roumani 
should be declared an independent neutr: 
state, under the guarantee of the great power: 
like Belgium and Switzerland. As long « 
this was not done, it would always be force: 
in case of a conflict, to ally itself with a powe« 
which could protect it. Demeter Bratian 
the brother of the President of the Ministry 
was sent to the conference as the Roumania 
representative, with instructions to preser 
these views. In Servia, the Ristitch ministr 
on several occasions handed in their resign: 
tions, but had been induced to retain the’ 
offices. When the conference assembled, Princ 


requesting him to propose the repr 
of Servia in the conference. T 
remained unanswered. The Je 

rather better situated in Turke 
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Christians, but occupied a very subordinate 
position in Roumania, and the Armenians also, 
demanded that their cases should be considered 
by the conference. 

In the middle of December an important 
change in the Government had taken place. 
The Grand-Vizier Mehemet Rushdi Pasha 
resigned, and Midhat Pasha succeeded him. 
This put an end to a long struggle between the 
two foremost men at the Porte. It was known 
—though, of course, it was officially denied— 
that an irreconcilable difference of opinion had 
prevailed between the Grand-Vizier and Mid- 
hat Pasha with respect to the constitution 
which had been drawn up under the direction 

of Midhat, and was then ready for promulga- 
tion. Both urged their conclusions on the new 
Sultan, Abdul-Hamid, whose short reign had 
been entirely occupied by their rivalry. The 
Sultan seemed to have beén convinced that, 
whether the constitution be valuable or worth- 
‘Tess, whether it be destined to endure or to 
perish, the acceptance and promulgation of it 
would be expedient as a political act at that 
.time. This had, no doubt, been intimated to 
the Grand-Vizier, and the consequence was 
the resignation of the highest functionary of 
the State. 

On December 23d the conference itself as- 
sembled, when the delegates of the Porte, 
Savfet Pasha and Edhem Pasha, were also 
present. According to diplomatic etiquette, 
the presidency was given to Savfet Pasha. 
This first sitting was filled up with the neces- 
sary formalities, the exchange .of credentials, 
and the delivery of the result of the prelimi- 
nary conference to the Turkish representatives. 
Hardly had the members of the conference 
taken their seats, when the firmg of guns an- 
nounced, as Savfet Pasha explained to them, 
the adoption of the new constitution as pre- 

pared by Midhat Pasha. The following is a 
transcript of the principal clauses: 

The indivisibility of the Ottoman Empire. The 
Sultan, the supreme Caliph of the Mussulmans and 
sovereign of all Ottoman subjects, is irresponsible 
andinviolable. His prerogatives are those of the con- 

stitutional sovereigns of the West. The subjects of 
the empire are called, without distinction, Ottomans. 
Individual liberty is. inviolable, and is guaranteed 
by the laws. Islamism is the religion of the state, 
= the free exercise of all recognized creeds is guar- 
-anteed, and the religious privileges of the commiuni- 
‘ties are maintained. No provision investing the in- 


stitutions of the state with a theocratic character 
ts in the constitution. The constitution estab- 

ishes liberty of the press, the right of petition to 
oth Chambers for all Ottomans, liberty of educa- 
d the equality of all Ottomans before the 
all enjoy the same rights, and have the 
ward the country. Ottoman subjects, 
tinction of religion, are admitted to the 
fthe state. Taxation will be equally dis- 
property is guaranteed, and the domicile 
vio Bale, No person can be taken from 

_of his natural judges. The Council 
liberate under the presidency of 
Each minister is reponsible for 
fairs of his department. The 
8 may demand the impeachment 


can take place except in consequence of a resoh 
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of the ministers, and a high court is instituted to 
try them. Inthe event of the Chamber adopting a 
vote hostile to the ministry on any important ques- 
tion, the Sultan will change the ministers or dis- 
solve the Chamber. The ministers are entitled to 
be present at the sittings of both Chambers, and to 
take part in the debates. Interpellations may be 
addressed to the ministers. Publie functionaries 
will be appointed in conformity with the conditions 
fixed by law, and cannot be dismissed without legal 
aud sufficient cause. They are not discharged from 
responsibility by any orders contrary to law which 
they may receive from asuperior. The General As- 
sembly of the Ottomans is composed of two Cham- 
bers, the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies, who 
will meet on the Ist of November in each year, the 
session lasting four months. A message from the 
Sultan will be sent to hoth Chambers at the opening 
of each session. The members of both Chambers 
are free with regard to their vote and in the expres- 
sion of their opinions. Electors are prohibited from 
imposing binding engagements upon their represen- . 
tatives. The initiative in proposing laws belongs in 
the first place to the ministry, and next to the Cham- 
bers, in the form of propositions. Laws must be 
first submitted to the Chamber of Deputies, then to 
the Senate, and finally to the imperial sanction. 
The Senate is composed of members nominated by 
the Sultan and chosen from among the most eminent 
ersonages in the country. The Senate votes the 
aws already passed by the Chamber of Deputies, 
and returns to the latter, or rejects, any provisions 
contrary to the constitution or to the integrity or 
safety of the state. In the event of a dissolution 
of the Chamber of Deputies, the general elections 
shall be held and tlie new Chamber meet within six 
months from the date of dissolution. The sittings 
of the Chamber of Deputies are public. The dep- 
uties may not be arrested or prosecuted during the 
session without authority from the Chamber. The 
Chamber votes the laws article by article, and the 
budget by chapters. . There is to be one deputy for 
every fifty thousand inhabitants, and.the elections 
will be made by secret ballot. A special law will 
determine the mode of election. The mandate of a 
deputy will render him ineligible for any public 
office, except for a ministry. Each legislature will 
continue for a period of four years. The deputies 
will receive 4,600 franes for every session, which will 
last from November to March. The senators are ap- 
pointed for life by the Sultan, and will receive 2,300 
francs monthly. Judges are irremovable. The sit- 
tings of the tribunals are public. The advocates 
appsering for defendants are free.. Sentences may 
be published. No interference can be permitted in 
the administration of justice. The jurisdiction of 
the tribunals will be exactly defined. Any excep-. 
tional tribunals or commissions are prohibited. The 
office of Public Prosecutor is created. The High 
Court, which will try ministers, members of the Court 
of Cassation, and other persons charged with the 
crime of Jese Majeste, or of conspiracy against the 
state, will be composed of the most eminent judi- 
cial and administrative functionaries. No tax can 
be established or levied except by virtue of a law. 
The budget will be voted at the commencement of _ 
each session, and fora period of one year only. The 
final settlement of the budget for the preceding year 
will be submitted to the Chamber of Deputies in the 
form of a bill. The Court of Accounts will send 
every year to the Chamber of Deputies a report upon 
the state of public accounts, and will present to the 
Sultan, quarterly, a statement showing the financial 
condition of the country. The members of the — 
Court.of Accounts are irremovable. No dismissal 
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adopted by the Chamber of Deputies. The p 
vineial administration is based upon the bros 

system of decentralization, The Councils-Gen¢ 
which are elective, will deliberate upon an 
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the affairs of the province. Every canton will have 
a council, elected by each of the diiferent commu- 
nities, for the management of its own affairs. The 
communes will be administered by elective munici- 
paleouncils. Primary educationis obligatory. The 
interpretation of the laws belongs, according to their 
nature, to the Court of Cassation, the Council of 
State, and the Senate. The constitution can only 
be modified on the initiative of the ministry, or of 
either of the two Chambers, and by a vote of both 
Chambers, passed by a majority of two-thirds, 
Such modification must also be sanctioned by the 
Sultan. 

In the second session of the conference, on 
December 28th, it was resolved to extend the 
armistice up to March 1st, after but little op- 
position from General Ignatieff. ; 

A ministerial crisis occurred in Roumania 
in February. The Minister of Education had 
refused the salaries of two irremovable pro- 
fessors in the budget, and on that account was 
censured by the Senate. The entire minis- 
try was about to resign in consequence, when 
the Senate declared that it had only meant the 
Minister Majorescu. Thelatter then resigned, 
and was replaced by M. Carp. The Foreign 
Office was given to Calceanu, and the Finances 
to Strat. In March, M. Strat, in presenting 
his estimates, showed that there was a deficit 
of 12,537,894 francs in 1875, and that there 
would be one of 12,894,427 francs for 1876. 
If the amounts voted by tlfe Chamber during 
the present session be added, the total deficit 
would amount to 28,675,426 frances. In order 
to provide for the deficit, he proposed to take 
up a loan of 30,000,000 francs, or to issue 
Treasury notes. In consequence of this propo- 
sition the President of the Second Chamber, 
Prince Ghika, resigned, and was succeeded 
by the vice-president, M. Boerescu. The 
Chamber of Deputies finally refused to con- 
tract a new loan, and permitted the Govern- 
ment to issue Treasury notes to the amount 
of 16,000,000 francs only. As the Senate re- 
fused to agree to this measure, it was closed on 
March 15th, and new elections were ordered. 
The elections for the Senate took place in 
April, and resulted asfollows: thirty-four Na- 


_ tional Liberals, twenty-six Conservatives, and 


eight boyars of the Ghika-Boerescu party. 
The ministers in consequence handed in their 
resignations, and General Florescu was called 
upon to form anew ministry. On April 27th 
the extraordinary sessions of the Chambers 
were opened by General Florescu, who read 
the message of the prince in both Houses, and 
then explained the ministerial programme. In 
the foreign policy the strictest neutrality was 
to prevail, while at home law and order and 
economy were to be the rule of the day. 
Among the Government bills was one to re- 


- duce the expenditures in the budget by 3,000,- 
- 000 frances. After considerable trouble with — 
_ the Senate, the new ministry resigned early in 


May, and another, belonging to the party 


atiano-Vernescu, took its place. With this 
histry the Senate declared itself satisfied ; 
md although the Cham 
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that it would put no obstacles in its way 1 
the financial question, it was dissolved. Tl 
new elections, which took place in June, r 
sulted in a complete victory for the Nation 
Liberals. The Chambers were opened c¢ 
July 3d. The Lower Chamber immediately di 
manded the indictment of the former ministe 
Lascar Catargiu. This led to the resignatic 
of the ruling ministry, and a new one w 
formed, with Joan Bratiano at its head. B 
little business was transacted during the sho 
session that now followed. The Chambe 
met again in November, when the form 
ministers, Florescu and Catargiu, were 1 
dicted. 

Of the three Sultans who reigned in Turk« 
in the course of 1876, Abdul-Aziz and Abdu 
Hamid have been treated in special article 
(See Asput-Aziz and Aspur-Hamip.) TI 
immediate successor of Abdul-Aziz, Sulte 
Murad V., occupied the throne for a few weel 
only. He was educated in Paris, and it w 
therefore expected that he would show hin 
self, as Sultan, favorably inclined to Weste1 
civilization, and introduce far-reaching reform 
But during his stay in Paris he had unfort 
nately given himself up to dissipations to such 
degree that his health was seriously threatene 
Having returned to Turkey, he continued h 
excesses, being especially a victim of inten 
perance, so that his nervous system was sha 
tered. Upon the dethronement of his unel 
Abdul-Aziz, in May, 1876, he was called to tl 
throne; but it soon became evident that h 
mind was affected, and that he was not ab 
to fulfill the hopes placed in him. In cons 
quence, his brotber, Abdul-Hamid, was a 
pointed Regent on July 29th; and on Augu 
31st Murad was dethroned, and Abdul-Ham 
proclaimed Sultan in his place. ; 

By far the ablest among the three gran 
viziers who. succeeded each other during tl 
year was Midhat Pasha, who was appointed | 
December. He was born at Constantinople - 
1822, and was educated there. His father w. 
acadi. At the age of twelve Midhat enter 
the. public service. When nineteen yea 
old he accompanied Faik Effendi, member | 
the Andit-Office, to Syria, as his secretar 
After three years’ stay in Syria he returned | 
his office at Constantinople, and was short 
appointed secretary to the Governors of Konic 
and Caramania, in Asia Minor. He next b 
came chief reporting-clerk to the Council « 
Justice at Constantinople. A few years lat 
he was again sent to Syria on a financial mi 
sion, and on his return became second secr 
tary to the Council of Jps i 
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the Council of Justice. In the end of 1860 he 
was made a pasha, with the rank of vizier, be- 
ing named Governor of Nissa, to which were 
subsequently added the districts of Uskul and 
Prisrend. In 1864 he was appointed Goyernor- 
General of the Vilayet of the Danube (geo- 
graphical Bulgaria). Subsequently he became 
Governor-General of Bagdad, then member 
and President of the Council of Justice, and, 
later still, for a short time grand-vizier. On 
his resumption of the presidency of the Coun- 
cil he played a prominent part in dethroning 


Abdul-Aziz, and shortly after escaped from the | 


assassin of Hussein Avni Pasha. (Both events 
have been referred to in a preceding page.) He 
is regarded as one of the most energetic states- 
men of Turkey. Among the many examples 
which are related of his energy, an incident in 
bis administration of Bulgaria is of special in- 
terest. Having carefully watched the secret 
movements of the Panslavists in Bulgaria, he 
had several of the chief agitators arrested whom 
he thought to be Russian emissaries. Ignatieff 
at once interceded in behalf of the prisoners, 
and the timid Grand-Vizier of that time, Ali 
Pasha, instructed Midhat by telegraph not to 
proceed any further against the prisoners, but 
to send a full report of their case to Constan- 
tinople. Midhat laconically replied by tele- 
graph: “To-day two culprits convicted, sen- 
tenced, and executed. Report will be sent.” 
The threatening remonstrances of Ignatieff in- 
duced the Grand-Vizier to send a second more 
urgent telegram, to which Midhat, with undis- 
turbed laconism, replied: “Two other culprits 
sentenced, and executed. Report by mail fol- 
lows.” Frightened at the rage of Ignatieff, 
Ali Pasha telegraphed to Midhat: “I forbid 
you to take any other step, upon penalty of de- 
position and severe punishment. I expect tele- 
graphic report.” To which Midhat replied: 
“ Report sent by courier; the explanations will 
be found satisfactory. Quiet has been restored. 
The four last culprits will be executed immedi- 
ately.” 

TURKISTAN is the name given to a region 

of Central Asia extending from the Caspian 
‘Sea eastward, half-way across the desert of 
Gobi, bounded on the north by the Russian 
dominions, and on the south by Persia, Af- 
ghanistan, India, and Thibet. It is divided 
‘naturally by the lofty table-land of Pamir into 
the two divisions of East and West Turkistan. 
‘Western Turkistan comprises the khanates of 
‘Khiva and Bokhara (both of which have been 
yr t under Russian influence), the former 
ate of Khokan (now annexed to Russia), 
, Badakhshan, Koondooz, including 
d Balkh (lately incorporated into 
. Eastern Turkistan, also called 
e Tartary, comprises the region east of 
dle of Pamir, of which Kashgar is 
ipal state. The most important events 
his ‘urkistan during 1876 relate 
of Khokan to Russia, and to 
Emir of Kashgar in 
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military district of Turkistan. The 
General of Turkistan, assisted by 
4 + 


maintenance of his asserted independence of 
the Chinese Empire. 

Khokan, or Khokand, until recently one of 
the three great khanates of West Turkistan, 
was annexed to Russia early in 1876, when 
it received the name of Ferghana, after the 
historic name of the valley of Ferghana. Its 
area is about 23,270 square miles. Its popula- 
tion is estimated by the Russians at about 
960,000 souls; but Mr. Eugene Schuyler, in his 
“Turkistan,” thinks this is far too great, and 
that 600,000 souls would be a large estimate. 

The exports from Khokan to Russian or Si- 
berian markets amounted in 1872 to 2,189,836 
rubles, and the imports from Russian territory 
to 1,273,520 rubles. Khokan, the chief town 
and capital of the khanate, has 500 mosques, 
and about 75,000 inhabitants; Andijan has 
about 20,000, and Marghilan about 80,000 
inhabitants. General Kaufmann, having been 
ordered to ravage the territory between the 
Naryn and the Sir Darya, the seat of the trou- 
blesome Kiptchaks, set out from Namanghan 
on January 6th, with a command of 800 men. 

He marched up the northern bank of the Sir 
Darya, and on January 14th reached Sarkha- 

ba, having destroyed everything on his route. 

He then proceeded to Andijan, near which 

place the enemy were massed in force. After 
several engagemefits anda short bombardment, 

he occupied this city on January 21st, the enemy 
retreating toward Assake. General Scoboleff 
advanced toward that place on January 30th, 

and took it after a hard struggle. The towns 

of Shahrikhana and Marghilan then sent in 

their submission. On the Ist of February, 
Abderralman, leader of the insurgents, made 
proposals for a conference, which was held on 
February 5th. The result was the uncondi- 
tional surrender of himself and several other 
chiefs. Pulad Beg, another leader of the in-— 
surrection, was driven to the Alai Mountains, 

where he was captured shortly after the an- 
nexation of Khokan to Russia, and was brought 

to Marghilan and hanged for the murder of 
twelve Russian soldiers whom he had taken 
prisoners. Nasr ed-Din, the new Khan of 
Khokan, who had been driven away by the in- 
surrection, returned to Khokan by invitation of 

his subjects, on February 2d. Although Nasr 
ed-Din had formerly been recognized by the | 
Russians, General Scoboleff was ordered to og 
occupy the city of Khokan, and did so on | 
February 20th. Nasr ed-Din Khan, Abderrah- 
man Aftobatcha, and other troublesome per- 
sons, were sent prisoners to Tashkend. On 
the 2d of March the Czar of Russia issued a 
ukase declaring that he had thought it proper, 
in order to assure the safety of the southeast- =» 
ern borders of Turkistan, to annex the terri- — 
tory of the khanate of Khokan, and orde 

it to be organized into the province of 
ghana, as a part of the general governm 


of the province was assigned to t. 
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governor. Several tribes of the Kara-Kirghiz, 
principally the important tribe of the Bargas, 
_ refused to submit to Russian rule, concentrated 
themselves at Kulja under the leadership of 
Abdullah Beg, and began committing depreda- 
tions upon the Russian settlements. General 
Scoboleff was dispatched with a considerable 
force to reduce them to submission. On the 
6th of April General Kolpatchoftski announced 
the complete submission of all the chiefs except 
Abdullah Beg and two of his companions, In 
June some of the Kara-Kirghiz again gath- 
ered for raids in the Ferghana Valley. Colo- 
nel Bogoluboft was sent from Khokan, with 
200 Cossacks, in pursuit of them. He at- 
tacked and put to flight a band of 400. Subse- 
quently, about the 1st of August, General Sco- 
boleff led a division against their.most difficult 
positions, between the rivers Turuk and Schota, 
leaving garrisons at various points to protect 
the settlers against their irruptions. Near the 
town of Papan he attacked the enemy in their 
fastness, surrounded, and overcame them. The 
Kara-Kirghiz fled, leaving behind them 2,000 
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In Eastern Turkistan the khanate of Kasl 
gar is steadily rising to greater importanc 
The trade with Russia seems to be increasin; 
The exports from Kashgar to Russia from th 
1st of June, 1871, to the 1st of May, 1872, ix 
cluding goods sent by way of Khokan, wei 
estimated to amount to 1,100,000 rubles. Du 
ing 1874 there were exported from Kashge 
to Russiza territory, through the Naryn Pas 
about 1,662,000 lbs. of merchandise, includin 
721,729 pieces of dada (or the native coars 
cotton goods), worth 824,000 rubles; and ther 
were imported to Kashgar 1,678,000 Ibs. « 
goods, and 85,882 sheep, worth about 256,00 
rubles. In 1875, to the 22d of July, the e: 
ports were 1,111,000 lbs., including 881,56 
pieces of daba, worth about 396,000 rubles; an 
the imports were 402,000 Ibs. of goods, an 
54,049 sheep, worth about 162,000 rubles. Th 
country is very elevated, and its climate is on 
of extremes. The ordinary crops and fruits « 


the temperate zone are produced in quantitic 
sufficient for the wants of the inhabitants, br 
not for export. 


Among the sources of miner: 
production are mines an 


beds of gold, jade, coppe 
lead, coal, silver, zinc, su 


phur, alum, and sal-amm«< 


niac. Among the article 


of trade are stags’ - horn 
swan’s-down, tiger and par 
ther skins, various furs, woo 
‘and musk. The manufac 
ured articles are inferior t 
those of Western Turkistan 

The-ruler of Kashgar, Mc 
hammed Yakub Beg, is sti 
regarded by the Chines 
Government as a rebel, an 
a large army was sent ot 
against him in 1874, (See Ax 
nua Oyoropmpra for 187! 


KASHGAR, 
head of cattle, which were divided among the 
inhabitants of the valley. On the 31st of Au- 
gust General Scoboleff had pressed over the 
Sofi-Kurgan and Argak Dowan, to the left 

_ bank of the Amoo Darya, and had hunted the 
Kirghiz to their hiding-places. By the 1st of 
October his command had returned to Khokan. 
The expedition had been entirely successful ; 


all the tribes of the Alai Mountains. had been 


subjugated and placed under regular govern- 
ment. Since the conquest of the Ferghana 


Valley the Russian Government has pursued 
earnestly, and with much success, the policy of 


colonizing the more fertile portions of it with 
settlements of Russians and Cossacks. The 
_ country proves to be admirably adapted to this 
' pose. Postal communication has been es- 
lished between Khojend and Khokan, 


article Kasuear.) The a 
counts of the operations ¢ 
this army during 1876. ar 
indefinite, and not well cor 
nected. 

Yakub Beg has steadil 
cultivated friendly relations with the Englisl 
He formerly appeared suspicious of the Ru: 
sians, but has more recently shown a dispc 
sition to be on good terms with them. Upo 
the conclusion of the campaign of Geners 


-Kolpatchoffski against the Kara-Kirghiz, Be 


sent an address to him, in return for whic 
Captain Kurapatchkin, of the general staf 
and three other officers, were dispatched t 
visit Beg at Kashgar, and communicate a re 


ply to his letter. These officers remained som 


time at Kashgar, and then went to Toksour 
1,200 versts to the eastward, to meet the emit 
The conclusion of a commercial treaty betwee: 


Russia and Kashgar was mentioned during th 


summer, ets Ge BE ‘7 Ryitat te 
TWESTEN, Aveusr Dertzy Curis 
distinguished theologian of Protestant 


ia 


ULE, OTTO E. V. 


many, born in Glickstadt, April 11, 1789; 
died in Berlin, January 8, 1876. He studied 
at the University of Kiel, and was appointed 
professor at the same university in 1814. In 
1835 he accepted a call to the University of 
Berlin, as the successor of Schleiermacher. 
He was also appointed Oberconsistorialrath and 
membet of the Oberkirchenrath (Supreme Ec- 
clesiastical Council), where he displayed con- 
siderable administrative capacity. In his his- 
tory of German theology Twesten represents, 
with Nitzsch and Tholuck, that section of the 
followers of Schleiermacher which, beyond the 
standpoint of their master, proceeded.to a 


UNITARIANS. v74 
more positive and orthodox position, though 
continuing to adhere to the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the United Evangelical Church. The 
most celebrated of his works are his ‘‘ Lectures 
on the Dogmatics of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church” (“ Vorlesungen tiber die Dogmatik 
der evangelisch-lutherischen Kirche,” 2 vols., 
1826-"37). Among his other works are a 
critical edition of the three ceeumenical creeds 
and the unaltered ‘‘ Augsburg Confession,” es- 
says on ‘Flaccius Dlyricus,” on Schleierma- 
cher’s “Ethics: an Outline of Analytical 
Logic” (‘‘ Grundriss der analytischen Logik,” 
1864), and others. 
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ULE, Orro Epvarp Vincenz, a German nat- 
uralist, born January 22, 1820; died August 7, 
1876. After 1851 he devoted himself entirely 
to writing popular works on natural sciences. 
Among his works are: ‘“‘ Untersuchungen tiber 
den Raum und die Raumtheorien des Aristo- 
teles und Kant” (1850); “Das Weltall” (8 
vols., third edition, 1858); ‘ Physikalische Bil- 
der” (2 vols., 1854—"57); ‘“ Wunder der Sternen- 
welt’ (1860; second edition, 1876); ‘* Die neu- 
esten Entdeckungen in Afrika, Australien und 

- der arktischen Polarwelt” (1861); ‘ Warum 
und weil” (1868; third edition, 1875); ‘‘Ale- 
xander von Humboldt” (1869); ‘ Aus der Na- 
tur” (1871); and ‘Die Erde” (1873). He was 
one of the founders and editors of Die Natur, 

one of the leading German periodicals devoted 
_ to natural sciences. In 1863 he was elected a 
member of the Prussian House of Deputies, in 
which he belonged to the Party of Progress. 
- UNITARIANS. The Year-Book of the Uni- 
tarian Congregational Churches for 1877 gives 
lists of 855 Unitarian churches and 893 minis- 
ters in the United States. The principal mis- 
sionary or benevolent society of the Unitarians 
is the American Unitarian Association, which 
was founded in 1825 and incorporated in 1847. 
The Year-Book gives lists of three local mis- 

- gionary associations, allied in purpose to the 

American Unitarian Association, eighteen local 


versity, Cambridge, Mass., has a faculty of 
instructors and lecturers, with twenty- 
udents, and the Meadville Theological 
feadville, Pa., has a faculty of four 
and three non-resident professors, 
venteen students. ; 

venth biennial meeting of the Na- 
ference of Unitarian and other 
urches was held at Saratoga, — 

September 12th. The Con-— 
sg by 882 delegates, repre- 
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senting about 150 parishes and religious asso- 
ciations in the several States and Territories, 
and the cities of Montreal and Toronto, in 
Canada. In the absence of the president, the 
Rey. John F. Moors, of Greenfield, Mass., was 
elected chairman. The report of the council 
was read, reviewing the condition and progress 
of the concerns of the Conference during the 
year. An increasing interest in the organiza- 
tion was recognized on the part of the churches. 
The relation between the Oonference and the 
American Unitarian Association, the council 
explained in their report, was not only very 
real but very vital. While each organization 
was wholly self-controlled and independent, 
the two bodies yet worked together in entire 
harmony and with cordial understanding. The 
council spoke of the danger to which the Uni- 
tarian churches were exposed, from the lack 
of effective safeguards against the admission 
to the ministry of men whose character and 
doctrinal soundness had not been tested. The 
report of Antioch College stated that the en- 
dowment-fund of $100,000, asked for by the 
Conference in 1865, had been raised and ex- 
ceeded. Humboldt College had completed its 
fourth year with an average annual attendance 
of nearly one hundred students. A committee 
was appointed, to confer with a committee of 
the American Unitarian Association, with ref- 
erence to preparing a service and hymn book 
for the use of the churches, <A resolution was 
adopted, in which, after recognizing the civil- 
izing power of Christianity and “rejoicing in 
all its triumphs,” the Conference expressed 
itself as “‘ encouraged to a more earnest appli- 
cation of its truths and manifestation of its 
spirit in dealing with the miseries and sins 
which are still a scandal and a reproach to 
Christendom ;” and invited the churches “to 
address themselves, in codperation with 
ing agencies, to the direct relief of the 
and the prevention of pauperis.” ‘ 

The tenth annual meeting of the « 
Protestant Union was held at Heidelb 
gust 29th, 80th, and 31st. The Unior 
represented,’ had made rap ro 
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the ten years of its existence. Affiliated unions 
had been formed in all parts of the empire. 
During the last year twenty new associations, 
with about 1,500 members, had been organ- 
ized, including one union, with one hundred 
members, in Wirtemberg, where the Union 
had hitherto been unable to obtain a foothold. 

The Hungarian Unitarian Synod met at 
Alkos, Transylvania, August’ 27th and 28th. 
Its principal business was the election of a 
bishop, in place of Bishop Kriza, deceased. 
The Rey. Joseph Ferenz, minister of the con- 
gregation at Klausenberg, was chosen the new 
bishop, and was installed during the meeting 
of the Synod. Bishop Ferenz studied at Ger- 
man and French universities. He was the 
head pastor of the church at Klausenberg dur- 
ing the life of Bishop Kriza. He preached the 
anniversary sermon at the tercentenary cele- 
bration in 1868. He visited England, and 
spent some time there. He is versed in the 
German, French, English, and Latin languages, 
and is said to be acknowledged as the foremost 
preacher in the Hungarian tongue. 

UNITED BRETHREN CHURCH.* The 
following is a summary of the statistics of the 
United Brethren Church, as they are given in 
the United Brethren Almanac for 1877: 


- Organized |Number of} Number of 
COT BANOS Churches.| Ministers.] Members, 
Alleghany... 154 59 6,305 
Auglaize .... 15T aC 6,024 
Central [llinoi 78 39 2,582 
Boe 16 17 277 
pletstelaistclatecenietietsiatelsleyeig 12 9 260 
Sndbdunse HuancanAOCDA 21 12 457 
Brestersetsiepaialeictaie 81 45 2,307 
Son podca aca ngacs 93 44 4,052 
Hast Pennsylvania...........- 16) 60 4,930 
Erie 114 60 2,633 
83 13 582 
100 50 8371 
108 80 2,983 
144 65 6,530 
145 67 2,782 
128 76 5,250 
Michigan 
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Total number of meeting-houses, 1,909; of 
parsonages, 277; of Sunday-schoois, 2,854; of 
children, officers, and teachers in the same, 
163,489; total benevolent contributions of the 
Church, $669,799.21. An increase of 7,805 
members was shown over the reports of 1875, 
and a decrease of $113,505.61 in the total be- 
nevolent contributions. : 

UNITED STATES. Some changes took 
place in the cabinet of President Grant dur- 
ing the year. On March 7th Alphonso Taft, 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, accepted the office of Sec- 
retary of War, in place of William W. Belknap, 
of Iowa, resigned. On June 20th, Benjamin 
H. Bristow, of Kentucky, resigned the office 
of Secretary of the Treasury, and was suc- 
ceeded by Lot M. Morrill, of Maine. On July 
11th, Marshall Jewell, of Connecticut, resigned 
the office of Postmaster-General, and was suc- 
ceeded by James N. Tyner, of Indiana. About 
the 22d of May Mr. Taft accepted the office of 
Attorney-General, and was succeeded as Sec- 
retary of War by J. Donald Cameron, of Penn- 
sylvania. The former office became vacant by 
the appointment of Edwards Pierrepont, of 
New York, as minister to England. Secretary 
Belknap, subsequent to his resignation, was 
impeached by the House of Representatives, 
and tried before the Senate. (For the partic- 
ulars of this case, see Pustic Doouments, in 
this volume.) ; : 

As the year was the first centennial anni- 
versary of the national existence, various meas- 
ures were taken in all parts of the country for 
its celebration. Congratulatory letters were 
also sent to the President by the Governments 
of Germany,. Russia, Italy, and of other na- 
tions. The National or Centennial Exhibition 
opened in Philadelphia was participated in by 
citizens of all countries, and proved to be very 
successful. (See Exnrsirion, CENTENNIAL.) 


The following proclamation was issued by 


ay 


UNITED 


_ Given under my hand, at the city of Washington, 
this 25th day of May, in the year of our Lord 1876, 
and of the independence of the United States the 
one hundredth. 

By the President : U. 8. GRANT. 

Hamizron Fisu, Secretary of State. 

The attention of the people was early in the 
year aroused to the subject of the presidential 
election. A convention of colored men was 
held at Nashville on April 6th and 7th. The 
attendance was numerous, and, although reso- 
lutions were adopted expressing strong adher- 
ence to the Republican party, yet some of the 
leading colored men ‘advised the blacks no 
Jonger to remain in the Republican party, but 
to make terms with their white Southern 
friends, and hereafter to vote for honest and 
competent men without reference to party.” 
Mr. ‘Pinchback, of Louisiana, declared that 
“the colored people were beginning to think 
for themselves, and would never again vote the 
Republican ticket in a solid column, as hereto- 
fore.” 

About the same time a movement of dissat- 
isfaction with the Republican party was mani- 
fested by the appearance of the following 
circular, addressed to many prominent Repub- 
licans: 

r New Yor, April 6, 1876. 

Dear Simm: The wide-spread corruption in our 
publie service, which has disgraced the republic in 
the eyes of the world, and threatens to poison the 
vitality of our institutions; the uncertainty of the 
public mind, and of party counsels, as to grave eco- 
nomical questions involving in a great measure the 
honor of the Government, the morality of our busi- 
ness life, and the general well-being of the people; 
and the danger that an inordinate party spirit may, 
through the organized action of a comparatively 
small number of men who live by politics, succeed 
in overriding the most patriotic impulses of the 
people, and in monopolizing political power for 
selfish ends, seem to render it most desirable that 
no effort should be spared to secure to the popular 
desire for genuine reform a decisive influence in the 
impending national election. 

Mindful of the fact that this patriotic desire is 


honestly struggling for effective expression inside of 


existing political organizations, as it is also strong 
outside of them, and believing that by all proper 
means it should be encouraged and made to prevail, 
the undersigned invite you to meet them, and others 
of like purpose who have been invited in the same 
manner, in a free conference, to consider what 
may be done to prevent the national election of the 


- centennial year from becoming a mere choice of 
- evils, and to secure the election of men to the high-- 


9st offices of the republic whose character and abil- 
ity will satisfy the exigencies of our present situa- 
oi and protect the honor of the American name. 
e conference will be held in the city of New 
‘on the 15th of May. You are perpeaindy and 

ly requested to be present, and to commu- 
your acceptance of, this invitation to H. C. 
Ez q., P. O. box 1,938, New York City, or 31 
eet, Boston. 
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TAM ‘CULLEN BRYANT, New York. 
ORE D. WOOLSEY, Connecticut. 
.NDER H. BULLOCK, Massachusetts. 
(ITE, Illinois. ° ; ‘ 
Z, Missouri. er 

as called assembled at the 
New York, on May 
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15th. Persons were present, and united in the 
proceedings, from Maine, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, West 
Virginia, North Carolina, Missouri, and Min- 
nesota. An organization was effected by the 
choice of the following officers: 

President: Theodore D. Woolsey, of Con- 
necticut. 

Vice-Presidents : New Hampshire, George 
G. Fogg; Vermont, Charles W. W. Clark; Mas- 
sachusetts, Henry L. Pierce, Martin Brimmer, 
Julius H. Seelye, Mark Hopkins, James Free- 
man Clarke; Rhode Island, Rowland Hazard, 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson; New York, 
William Cullen Bryant, John Jay, Oswald Ot- 
tendorfer, Edward Salomon, Bradford R.Wood, 
Cyrus W. Field, Charles Butler, Samuel Os- 
good; Pennsylvania, Thomas Balch, Henry C. 
Lee, William Welsh ; Ohio, ex-Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Muller, J. D. Cox; Indiana, Colonel Mar- 
tin; Illinois, John H. Bryant, Robert Collyer; 
Wisconsin, Frederick W. Horn, M. M. Davis; 
Missouri, John McNeil, James S. Rollins. 

Secretaries: H. CO. Lodge, of Massachusetts; 
Francis A. Walker, of Connecticut; Henry Ar- 
mitt Brown, of Pennsylvania; August Thierne, 
of Ohio; Enos Clarke, of Missouri. 

A Committee on Business was appointed, 
consisting of Carl Schurz, Parke Godwin, La- 
fayette S. Foster, John W. Hoyt, and Martin 
Brimmer. On the next day the committee 
reported ‘‘ an address to the American people,” 
of which the following extract contains the 
principal points: 

It is useless to console ourselves with the idea 
that the corruption among us must be ascribed sole- 
ly to the immediate effects of the civil war, and will, 
without an effort at reform, soon pass away. There 
is another cause whichis not transitory, but threat- 
ens to become permanent. It is that system which 
has made the offices of the Government the mere 


‘ he student of our political history knows th. 
e spoils-system was inaugurated, co 
has steadily grown from year to year; and so 
this system lasts, with all its seductions and 
alizing tendencies, corruption. will continue 
in extent and power, for patriotism and tr 
ill more and more be crowded out of po! 
by unscrupulous selfishness. 
‘sudden stimulus to this ter 
war it would have grown 
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grow, as long as the hot-bed of corruption, the spoils- 
system, lasts. The skill in corrupt practices acquired 
by one generation of spoilsmen will only be im- 
proved upon by the next. The result we know. We 
have already reaped so great a harvest of disaster 
and shame, that, we repeat, it has now become the 
first duty of the American people to reéstablish the 
moral character of the Government by a thorough 
reform, What can we do toward this end in the im- 
pending national election ? : / 

In this respect, fellow-citizens, we consider it our 
duty to speak very plainly. Never were the cause 
of good government and the honor of the American 
name more immediately dependent on the character 
ability, and reputation of the men to be selected 
for the highest offices. In view of the grave circum- 
stances at present surroundiug us, we declare the 
country cannot now afford to have any man elected 
to the presidency whose very name is not conclusive 
evidence of the most uncompromising determination 
of the American people to make this a pure Govern- 
ment once more. 

Our duty in this respect is plain and imperious. 
It suffers no trifling or equivocation. The worn-out 
elap-traps of fair promises in party platforms will 
not satisfy it; neither will mere fine professions on 
the part of candidates, Not mere words are needed, 
but acts; not mere platforms, but men. 

We therefore declare, and call upon all good citi- 
zens to join us, that at the coming presidential elec- 
tion we shall support no candidate who in public 
poston ever countenanced corrupt practices or com- 

inations, or impeded their exposure and punish- 
ment, or opposed necessary measures of reform. 

We shall support no candidate who, while possess- 


Obverse. 
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ing official influence and power, has failed to use his 
opportunities in exposing and correcting abuses 
coming within the reach of his observation, but for 
personal reasons and party ends has permitted them 
to fester on; for such men may be counted on not 
to uncover and crush corruption, but for the party’s 
sake ready to conceal it. 

We shall support no candidate, however conspic- 
uous his position or brilliant his ability, in whom 
the impulses of the party manager have shown 
themselves predominant over those of the reformer ; 
for he will be inclined to continue that fundamental 
abuse—the employment of the Government service 
as a machinery for personal or party ends. 

We shall support no candidate who, however 
faverably judged by his nearest friends, is not pub- 
licly known to possess those qualities of mind and 
character which the stern task of genuine reform 
requires ; for the American peop cannot now afford 
to risk the future of the republic in experiments on 
merely supposed virtue or rumored ability, to be 
trusted on the strength of private recommenda- 
tions. 

In one word, at present no candidate should be 
held entitled to the support of patriotic citizens, of 
whom the questions may fairly be asked, ‘ /s he 
really the man to carry through a thorough-going 
reform of the Government? Can he with certainty 
be depended upon to possess the moral courage and 
sturdy resolution to grapplé with abuses which have 
acquired the strength of established custom, and to 
this end firmly to resist the pressure even of his 
party friends??? Whenever there is room for such 
questions, and doubt as to the answer, the candidate 
should be considered unfit for this emergency. 


Reverse. 


GREAT SEAL OF THE UNITED STATES. 


7 _ A convention under the name of the Prohi- 
bition Reform Party assembled at Cleveland, 
Ohio, on May 17th. <A series of resolutions 
was adopted, and candidates for President and 

_ Vice-President were nominated. The resolu- 

r ons were as follows: , 


he Prohibition Reform party of the United States, 
fanized in the name of the people, to revive, en- 
e, and perpetuate in the Government the doc- 
es of the Declaration of Independence, submit, in 
ntennial year of the republie, for the suffrages 
itizens, the following platform of the 


ms and measures: ; 
prohibition in the District of Colum- 


bia, the Territories, and in every other place subject 
to the laws of Congress, of importation, exportation, 
manufacture, and traffic of all alcoholic beverages, 
as high crimes against society; an amendment to 
the national Constitution to render these prohibi-. 
tory measures universal and permanent; and the 
adoption of treaty stipulations with foreign powers — 
to prevent the importation and exportation of all 
alcoholic beverages. | RAAT axes 
2, The abolition of cl: lation a special 
privileges in the Go t 
equal suffrage and 
tinction of race, 
The ap 
ft 
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communication, of railroad and water transportation 
and travel to the lowest practical point, by force of 
laws wisely and justly framed, with reference not 
only to the interests of capital employed, but to the 
higher claims of the general good. 

4, The suppression by law of lotteries and gam- 
bling in gold, stocks, and produce, and every form 
of money and property, and the penal inhibition of 
the use of the public mails for advertising schemes 
of gambling and lotteries. 

5. The abolition ot those foul enormities, polyg- 
amy and the social evil, and the protection of the 
purity, peace, and happiness of homes by ample and 
efficient legislation. 

6. The national observance of the Christian Sab- 
bath, established by laws prohibiting ordinary labor 
and business in all the departments of the public 
service and private employments—works of neces- 
sity, charity, and merey excepted—on that day. 

7. The establishment of mandatory provisions in 
the national and State constitutions, and by all neces- 
sary legislation, of a system of free public schools, 
and for universal and enforced education of all the 
youth of the land, * 

8. The free use of the Bible, not as a ground of 
religious creeds, but as a text-book of the purest 
morality, the best liberty, and noblest literature, in 
our public schools ; that our children may grow up 
in its light, and that its spirit and precepts may 
pervade our nation. 

9. The separation of the Government in all its de- 
partments and institutions, including the public 
schools and all funds for their maintenance, from the 
control of eyery religious sect or other association, 
and the protection alike of all sects by equal laws, 
with entire freedom of religious faith and worship. 

10. The introduction into all treaties hereafter 
negotiated with foreign governments of a provision 
for the amicable settlement of international ditti- 
culties by arbitration. 

11. The abolition of all barbarous modes and in- 
struments of punishment, the recognition of the 
laws of God and the claims of humanity in the dis- 
cipline of jails and prisons, and of that higher and 
wiser civilization worthy of our age and nation, which 
regards the reform of criminals as a means for the 
prevention of crime. 

12. The abolition of executive and legislative pa- 
tronage, and the election *of President, Vice-Presi- 
dent, United States Senators, and of all civil officers, 
so far as practicable, by the direct vote of the people. 

13. The practice of a friendly and liberal policy 
to immigrants of all nations, and the guarantee to 
them of ample protection and of equal rights and 
privileges. 

14. The separation of the money of the Govern- 
ment from all banking institutions. The nation- 
al Government only should exercise the high pre- 
rogative of issuing paper-money, and that should be 
subject to prompt redemption, on demand, in gold 

and silver, the only equal standards of value recog- 
nized by the civilized world. ifepees 

15. The reduction of the salaries of public officers 

in a just ratio with the decline of wages and market- 

prices. The abolition of sinecures, unnecessary 

offices, and official fees and perquisites. The prac- 

: of strict economy in the Government expenses, 

free and thorough investigation into any and 
eged abuses of public trusts. 


General Green Clay Smith, of Kentucky, was 
nated for President of the United States, 


mvention of Independents, commonly 
i National Greenback Convention, as- 

; Indianapolis, Ind., on May 17th. 
States were represented by 239 del- 


resident and Vice-Presi- 


. T. Stewart, of Ohio, for Vice-President. - 


solutions was adopted, 
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dent were nominated. The resolutions were 
as follows: 


The Independent party is called into existence by 
the necessities of the people, whose industries are 
prostrated, whose labor is deprived of its just re- 
ward, as the result of the serious mismanagement of 
the national finances, which errors both the Repub- 
lican and Democratic parties neglect to correct. And 
in view of the failure of these parties to furnish re- 
lief to the depressed industries of the country, there- 
by disappointing the just hopes and expectations of 
a suffering people, we declare our prineiples, and 
invite all independent and patriotic men to join 
our ranks in this movement for financial reform and 
industrial emancipation. 

1. We demand the immediate and unconditional 
repeal of the specie resumption act of January 14, 
1875, and the rescue of our industries from the ruin 
and disaster resulting from its enforcement ; and we 
call upon all patriotic men to organize in every con- 
gressional district of the country, with the view of 
electing Representatives to Congress who will carry 
out the wishes of the people in this regard, and stop 
the present suicidal and destructive policy of con- 
traction. 

2. We believe that the United States notes issued 
by the Government, and convertible on demand into 
United States obligations, bearing a low rate of in- 
terest, not exceeding one cent a day on each one 
hundred dollars, and reéxchangeable for United 
States notes at par, will afford the best circulating 
medium ever devised; such United States notes to 
be full legal tender for all purposes except for pay- 
ment of such obligations as are by existing contracts 
expressly made payable in coin. And we hold that 
itis the duty of the Government to provide such a 
circulating medium, and insist, in the language of 
Thomas Jefferson, ‘‘that bank-paper must be sup- 
pressed, and the circulation restored to the nation, 
to whom it belongs.” 

3. It is the paramount duty of the Government, in 
all its legislation, to keep in view the full develop- 
ment of all legitimate business, agricultural, mining, 
manufacturing, and- commercial. 

4. We most earnestly protest against any further 
issue of gold bonds for sale in foreign markets, by 
which we would be made, for a long period, hewers 
of wood and drawers of water to foreigners especially; 
as the American people would gladly and promptly 
take at par all the bonds the Government may need 
to sell, provided they are made payable at the option 
of the fod and bearing interest at 3; per cent. 
per annum, or even a lower rate. 

5. We further protest against the sale of Govern- 
ment bonds for the purpose of purchasing silver 
to be used as a substitute for our more convenient 
and less fluctuating fractional currency, which, al- 
though well calculated to enrich the owners of silver- 
mines, yet in operation it will still further oppress, 
in taxation, an already overburdened people. 


Peter Cooper, of New York, was nominated 
for President of the United States, and New- 
ton Booth, of California, for Vice-President. 
Mr. Booth subsequently declined, and the va- 
cancy was filled by the appointment, as candi- 
date, of Samuel F. Cary, of Ohio. The nomi- 
nation was formally tendered to Mr. Cooper,on = 
May 31st, by a committee of the convention 
appointed for that purpose. On the same day 
Mr. Cooper replied as follows: at! 

; New Yorx, May 31,1876, — 
Hon. Moses W. Frerp, Chairman, and Hon. Tuomas 
J. Durant, Secretary of the National Exec 
Council of the Independent Party. ; 


GxntiemMen: Your formal official 


1 notificatic 
bby the Natio 


the unanimous nomination tendered by 


‘stands sacredly pledged. 
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Convention of the Independent party at Indianap- 
olis, on the 17th inst., tome for the high office of 
President of the United States, and Hon. Newton 
Booth, of California, for Vice-President, is before 
me, together with an authenticated copy of the ad- 
mirable platform which the convention adopted. 

While I most heartily thank the convention, 
through you, for the great honor they have thus con- 
ferred upon me, kindly permit me to say that there 
is a bare possibility, if wise counsels prevail, that 
the sorely-needed relief from the blighting effects 
of past unwise legislation relative to finance, which 
the people so earnestly seek, may yet be had through 
either the Republican or Democratic party, both 
of them meeting in national convention at an early 
date. 

It is unnecessary for me to assure you that, while 
I have no aspiration for the position of Chief Magis- 
trate of this great republic, I will most cheerfully 
do what I can to forward the best interests of my 
country. 

I therefore accept your nomination conditionally, 
expressing the earnest hope that the Independent 
party may yet attain its exalted aims, while permit- 
ting me to step aside and remain in that quiet which 
is most congenial to my nature and time of life. 

Most respectfully, your obedient servant, 


PETER COOPER. 


The Republican Convention assembled in 
Cincinnati on June 14th, and was organized by 
the appointment of Edward McPherson, of 
Pennsylvania, as president. A series of resolu- 
tions was adopted, and candidates nominated 
for President and Vice-President. The resolu- 
tions were as follows: 


When, in the economy of Providence, this land 
was to be purged of human slavery, and when the 
strength of government of the people, by the people, 
and for the peoplo, was to be demonstrated, the ine! 
publican party came into power. Its deeds have 
passed into history, and we look back to them with 
pride. Incited by their memories to high aims for 
the good of our country and mankind, and looking 

_to the future with unfaltering courage, hope, an 
purpose, we, the representatives of the party in Na- 
tional Convention assembled, make the following 
declaration of principles : 

1. The United States of America is a nation, not 

a league, by the combined workings of the national 
and State governments under their respective insti- 
tutions. The rights of every citizen are secured at 
home and protected abroad, and the common welfare 
promoted. 

2. The Republican party has preserved these gov- 
ernments to the hundredth anniversary of the na- 
tion’s birth, and they are now embodiments of the 
great truths spoken at its cradle, ‘that all men are 

created equal; that they are endowed by their Cre- 
ator with certain inalienable rights, among which 


are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; that — 


for the attainment of these ends governments have 
been instituted among men, deriving their just pow- 
ers from the consent of the governed? Until these 
truths are cheerfully obeyed, or, if need be, vigor- 


_ ously enforced, the work of the Republican party is_ 


unfinished. 
8. The permanent pacification of the Southern 


section of the Union, and the complete protection 
of all its citizens in the free enjoyment of all their 


rights and duties, to which the Republican party 
‘a The power to. provide for 
enforcement of the principles embodied in the 
ent constitutional amendments is vested by those 
nendments in the Congress of the United States ; 
nd we declare it to be the solemn obligation of the 
itive and executive departments of the Govern- 


, 


ut into immediate and vigorous exercise — 
‘ . : rs Z " 
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all their constitutional powers for removing any just 
causes of discontent on the part of any class, and 
for securing to every American citizen complete 
liberty and exact equality in the exercise of all civil, 
political, and public rights. To this end, we impera- 
tively demand a Congress and a Chief Executive 
whose courage and fidelity to these duties shall not 
falter until these'results are placed beyond dispute 
or recall. 

4, In the first act of Congress signed by President 
Grant, the national Government assumed to remove 
any doubts of its purpose to discharge all just 
obligations to the public ereditors, and ‘‘ solemnly 
pledged its faith to make provision, at the earliest 
practicable period, for the redemption of the United 
States notes in coin.?? Commercial prosperity, pub- 
lic morals, and national credit demand that the 
promise be fulfilled by a continuous and steady 
progress tu specie payment. ‘ 

5. Under the Constitution, the President and 
heads of departments are to make nominations for 
office, the Senate is to advise and consent to ap- 
pointments, and the House of Representatives is to 
accuse and prosecute faithless officers. The best 
interest of the public service demands that these 
distinctions be respected ; that Senators and Repre- 
sentatives, who may be judges and accusers, should 
not dictate appoititments to office, The invariable 
rule in appointments should have reference to the 
honesty, fidelity, and capacity of the appointees, 
giving to the party in power those places where 
harmony and vigor of administration require its 
poliey to be represented, but permitting all others 
to be filled by persons selected with sole reference 
to the eflicieney to the public service, and the right 
of all citizens to share in the honor of rendering 
faithful service to the country. ta. ; 

6. We rejoice in the quickened conscience of the 
people concerning political affairs, and will hold all 
public officers to a rigid responsibility, and engage 
that the prosecution and punishment of all who be- 
tray official trusts shall be swift, thorough, and un- 
sparing, ; 

7. The public-school system of the several States 
is the bulwark of the American Republic; and, with 
a view to its security and permanence, we recom- 
mend an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, forbidding the application of any pub- 
lie funds or property forthe benefit of any schools 
or institutions under sectarian control. 
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class of citizens for additional rights, privileges, and 
immunities, should be treated with respectful con- 
sideration. 

13. The Constitution confers upon Congress soy- 
ereign power over the Territories of the United 
States for their government; and in the exercise of 
this power it is the right and duty of Congress to 
prohibit and extirpate in the Territories that relic 
of barbarism, polygamy ; and we demand such legis- 

’ Jation as shall secure this end, and the supremacy 
of American institutions in all the Territories. . 

14, The pledges which the nation has given to her 
soldiers and sailors must be fulfilled, and a grateful 
people will always hold those who imperiled their 
lives for the country’s preservation in the kindest 
remembrance. 

15. We sincerely deprecate all sectional feelings 
and tendencies. We therefore note with deep solici- 
tude that the Democratic party counts, as its chief 
hope of success, upon the electoral vote of a united 
South, secured through the efforts of those who were 
recently arrayed against the nation; and we invoke 

_ the earnest attention of the country to the grave 
truth that a success thus achieved would reopen 
sectional strife and imperil national honor and hu- 
man rights. 

16. We charge the Democratic party with being 
the same in character and spirit as when it sym- 
pathized with. treason; with making its control of 
the House of Representatives the triumph and op- 

ortunity of the nation’s recent foes; with reassert- 
ing and applauding in the national Capito] the 
sentiments of unrepentant rebellion; with sending 
Union soldiers to the rear, and promoting Confed- 
erate soldiers to the front; with deliberately pro- 
posing to repudiate the plighted faith of the Gen 
ernment; with being equally false and imbecile 
upon the overshadowing financial questions; with 
thwarting the ends of justice by its partisan mis- 
management and obstruction of investigation; with 
shed Mare ee through the period of its ascendency 
in the Lower House of Congress, utterly incompe- 
tent to administer the Government; and we warn the 
country against trusting a party thus alike unworthy, 
recreant, and incapable. 

17. The national Administration merits. com- 

_ mendation for its honorable workin the manage- 
meni of domestic and foreign affairs ; and President 
Grant deserves the continued hearty gratitude of 
the American people for his patriotism, and his 
eminent services in war and in peace. ‘ 


After the adoption of the resolutions the roll 
of the States was called in alphabetical order, 
when Stephen W. Kellogg nominated Marshall 
Jewell, of Connecticut ; R. W. Thompson nomi- 
nated Oliver P. Morton, of Indiana; John M. 

Harlan nominated Benjamin H. Bristow, of 
- Kentucky; Robert H. Ingersoll, of Illinois, 
nominated James G. Blaine, of Maine; Stew- 
art L. Woodford nominated Roscoe Conkling, 


of New York; Edward F. Noyes nominated 


Rutherford B. Hayes, of Ohio; Linn Bartholo- 
nominated John F. Hartranft, of Penn- 
nia ; 


en ballots were taken, as follows: 
in ‘ 


ernment and to the people. 
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Rutherford B. Hayes was nominated as the 
Republican candidate for President by a ma- 
jority of twelve votes. William A. Wheeler, 
of New York, was then nominated as the can- 
didate for Vice-President. 

On July 14th Mr. Hayes accepted the nomi- 
nation by the following letter: 


CoLumBts, Onto, July 8, 1876. 
Hon. Epwarp McPurrson, Hon. Witiiam A. How- 
arp, Hon. JosupH H. Rainey, and others, Com- 
mittee of the Republican National Convention. 

GENTLEMEN: In reply to your official communica- 
tion of June 17th, by which I am informed of my 
nomination for the oftice of President of the United 
States by the Republican National Convention at 
Cincinnati, I accept the nomination with gratitude, 
hoping that, under Providence, I shall be able, if 
elected, to execute-the duties of the high office as a 
trust for the benefit of all the people. I do not deem 
it necessary to enter upon an extended examination 
of the declaration of principles made by the conven- 
tion. The resolutions are in accord with my views, 
and I heartily concur in the principles they an- 
nounce. 

In several of the resolutions, however, questions 
are considered of such importance that I deem it 
proper to briefly express my convictions in regard 
to them. 

The fifth resolution adopted by the convention is 
of paramount interest. More than forty years ago a 
‘system of making appointments to office grew up, 
based upon the maxim, ‘' To the victors belong the 
spoils.”? The old rule, the true rule, that honesty, 
capacity, and fidelity, constitute the only. real quali- 
fication for office, and that there is no other claim, 
gave place to the idea that party services were to be 
chiefly considered, All parties, in practice, have 
adopted this system. It has been essentially modi- 
fied since its first introduction; it has not, how- 
ever, been improved. At first the President, either 
directly or through the heads of the departments, 
made all the appointments, but gradually the ap- 
pointing power, in many cases, passed into the ccn- 
trol of members of Congress. The offices in these 
cases have become not merely rewards for .party 
services, but rewards for services to party leaders. — 
This system destroys the independence of the sepa- 
rate departments of the Government. It tends di- 
rectly to aga and official incapacity. It is 
a temptation to dishonesty. It hinders and impairs 
that careful supervision and strict accountability by 
which alone faithful and efficient public service can 
be secured. It obstructs the prompt removal and 
sure punishment of the unworthy. In every way it 
degrades the civil service and the character of the 
Government. It is felt, I-am confident, by a large 
majority of the members of Congress, to be an in- 
tolerable burden and an unwarrantable hinderance 
tothe proper discharge of their legitimate duties. It 
ought to be abolished. The reform should be thor- 
ough, radical, and complete. We should return to 
the principles and practice of the founders of the 
Government, supplying by legislation, when needed, 


They neither expected nor desired from the public — 
officer any partisan service. They meant that pe 

lic officers should owe their whole service to the Go 
They meant that t) 
officer should be secure in his tenure as Jong as 
personal character remained untarnished and 
performance of his duties satisfactory. If elected 
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that declaration, but, believing that the restoration 
of the ciyil service to the system established by 
Washington, and followed by the early Presidents, 
can be best accomplished by an Executive who is 
under no temptation to use the patronage of his office 
to promote his own reélection, I desire to perfgrm 
what Lregard as a duty, in stating now my inflexible 
purpose, if elected, not to be a candidate for election 
to a second term. ; 

On the currency question I have frequently ex- 
pressed my views in public, and I stand by my 
record on this subject. I regard all the laws of the 
United States relating to the payment of the public 
indebtedness, the legal-tender notes included, as 
constituting a pledge and the moral obligation of the 
Government, which must, in good faith, be kept. It 
is my conviction that the feeling of uncertainty in- 
separable from an irredeemable paper currency, with 
its fluctuations of values, is one of the great obsta- 
cles to a revival of confidence and business, and to a 
return of prosperity. That uncertainty can be ended 
in but one way—the resumption of specie payment. 
But the longer the instability connected with our 
present money-system is permitted to continue, the 
greater will be the injury inflicted upon our econom- 
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ical interests and all classes of society. If elected, I 
shali approve every appropriate measure to accom- 
plish the desired end, and shall oppose any step 
backward, 

The resolution with respect to the public-school 
system is one which should receive the hearty sup- 
port of the American people. Agitation upon this 
subject is to be apprehended, until by constitutional 
amendment the schools are placed beyond all danger 
of sectarian control orinterterence. The Republican 
party is pledged to secure such an amendment. 

The resolution of the convention on the subject 
of the permanent pacification of the country, and the 
complete protection of all its citizens in the free en- 
joyment of all their constitutional rights, is timely 
and of great importance. The condition of the South- 
ern States attracts the attention and commands the 
sympathy of the people of the whole Union. In 
their progressive recovery from the effects of the 
war, their first necessity is an intelligent and honest 
administration of government, which shall protect 
all classes of citizens in all their political and private 
rights. What the South most needs is peace; and 
peace depends upon the supremacy of law. There 
can be no enduring peace if the constitutional rights 


= 


of any portion of the people are habitually disre- 
garded. A division of political parties resting merely 
upon the distinctions of race, or upon sectional lines, 
is always unfortunate, and may be disastrous. The 
welfare of the South, alike with that of every other 
part of the country, depends upon the attractions it 
can offer to labor, to immigration, and to capital. 
But laborers will not go, and capital will not be vent- 
ured, where the Constitution and the laws are set 
at defiance, and distraction, apprehension, and alarm 
take the place of peace-loving and law-abiding social 
life. All parts of the Constitution are sacred, and 
must be sacredly observed, the parts that are new 
no less than the parts that are old. The moral and 
material prosperity of the Southern States can be 
most effectually advanced by a hearty and generous 
recognition of the rights of all by all—a recognition 
without reserve or exception. With such a recogni- 
tion fully accorded, it will be practicable to promote, 
by the influence of all the legitimate agencies ofthe 
General Government, the efforts of the people of 
those States to obtain for themselves the blessings 
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of honest and capable local government. If elected, 
I shall consider it not only my duty, but it will be 
my ardent desire, to labor for the attainment of this 
end. Let me assure my countrymen of the Southern 
States that, if I should be charged with the duty of 
organizing an Administration, it will be one which 
will regard and cherish their truest interests—the in- 
terests of the white and of the colored people, both 
and equally—and which will put forth its best efforts 
in behalf of a civil policy which will wipe out for- 
ever the distinction between North and South in our 
common country. 

With a civil service organized upon a system which 
will secure purity, experience, efficiency, and econo- 
my, a strict regard for the public welfare solely in 
appointments, and the speedy, thorough, and un- 
sparing prosecution and punishment of all public 
officers who betray official trusts ; with a sound cur- 
rency ; with education, unsectarian and free to all; 
with simplicity and frugality in public and private 
affairs ; and with a fraternal spirit of harmony per- 
vading the people of all sections and classes, we 
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may reasonebly hope that the second century of our 
existence as a nation will, by the blessing of God, 
be preéminent as an era of good feeling, and a pe- 
riod ofprogrens, prosperity, and happiness. 
ery respectfully, your fellow-citizen, 
(Signed) © R. B. HAYES. 

The Democratic National Convention as- 
sembled at St. Louis, Mo., on June 28th, and 
was organized by the appointment of John 
A. McClernand as president, and. other ot- 
ficers. 

When nominations were called for, Mr. 
Whitely nominated Thomas F. Bayard, of 
Delaware; Mr, Williams nominated Thomas 
A. Hendricks, of Indiana; Mr. Abbott nomi- 
nated Joel Parker, of New Jersey; Mr. Ker- 
nan nominated Samuel J. Tilden, of New 
York; Mr. Ewing nominated William Allen, 
of Ohio; Mr. Clymer nominated General 
Winfield S. Hancock, of Pennsylvania. The 
results of the ballotings were as follows: 

First ballot: Tilden, 4044; Allen,54; Thur- 
man, 8; Hendricks, 140}; Bayard, 33; Par- 
ker, 18; Hancock, 75; Broadhead, 16. Sec- 
ond ballot: Tilden, 585; Allen, 54; Thurman, 
2; Hendricks, 85; Bayard, 4; Hancock, 58. 
Necessary to a choice, 492. 

Before the result was declared, the nomina- 
tion of Mr. ‘Tilden was made unanimous. 
Thomas A. Hendricks, of Indiana, was nomi- 
nated as the candidate for Vice-President. 

The platform adopted was as follows: 

We, the delegates of the Democratic party of the 
United States, in National Convention assembled, do 
hereby. declare the administration of the Federal 
Government to be in urgent need of immediate re- 
form; do hereby enjoin upon the nominees of this 
convention, and of the Democratic party in each 
State, a zealous effort and codperation to this end; 
and do hereby appeal to our fellow-citizens of every 
former political connection to undertake with us this 
first and most pressing patriotic duty. 

For the Democracy of the whole country, we do 
here reaffirm our faith in the permanence of the 
Federal Union, our devotion to the Constitution of 
the United States, with its amendments universally 


accepted asa final settlement of the controversies 


which engendered civil war, and do here record our 
steadfast confidence in the perpetuity of republican 
self-government. ; 
In absolute acquiescence in the will of the major- 
ity—the vital principle of republics; in the suprem- 
acy of the civil over the military authority ; in the 
total separation of chureh and state, for the sake 
alike of civil and religious freedom; in the equality 
of all citizens before just laws of their own enact- 
ment; in the liberty of individual conduct, unvexed 
by sumptuary laws; in the faithful education of the 
rising generation, that they may preserve, enjoy, 
and transmit these best conditions of human happi- 

1ess and hope, we behold the noblest products of a 
h ed years of changeful history: but, while up- 
holdin 


hts, it behooves a free people to prac- 
eternal vigilance which is the price ot 


necessary to rebuild and establish, in 
ne whole people, the Union, eleven 
ily rescued from the danger of a se- 
ites, but now to be saved from a cor- 
ich, after inflicting upon ten 
of ca et-bag tyrannies, has hon- 
fices of the Federal Government 


aste, and fraud, infected 
‘ seer eB. © 
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States and municipalities with the contagion of mis- 
rule, and locked fast the prosperity of an industri- 
ous people in the paralysis of *‘ hard times.” 

Reform is necessary to establish a sound currency, 
ees the public credit, and maintain the national 

onor. 

We denounce the failure, for all these eleven years 
of peace, to make good the promise of the legal- 
teuder notes, which are a changing standard of 
vaiue in the hands of the people, and the nonpay- 
ment of which is a disregard of the plighted taith 
of the nation, 

We denounce the improvidence which, in eleven 
years of peace, has taken from the people, in Federal 
taxes, thirteen times the whole amount of the legal- 
tender notes, and squandered four times their sum 
in useless expense, without accumulating any reserve 
for their redemption. 

We denounce the~financial imbecility and immo- 
rality of that party which, during eleven years of 
peace, has made no advance toward resumption, no 
preparation for resumption, but, instead, has ob- 
structed resumption, by wasting our resources and 
exhausting all our surplus income; and, while an- 


nually professing to intend a speedy return to specie. 


payments, has annually enacted fresh hinderances 
thereto. As such hinderance, we denounce the Re- 
sumption clause of the Act of 1875, and we here de- 
mand its repeal. 

We demand a judicious system of preparation by 
public economies, by official retrenchments, and by 
wise finance, which shall enable the nation soon to 
assure the whole world of its perfect ability and its 
perfect readiness to meet any of its promises at the 
eall of the creditor entitled to payment, 

We believe such a system, well devised, and, 
above all, intrusted to competent hands for execu- 
tion, creating at no time an artificial scarcity of cui- 
rency, and at no time alarming the public mind into 


a withdrawal of that vaster machinery of credit by . 


which ninety-five per cent. of all business transac- 
tions are performed—a system open, public, and 
inspiring general confidence—would, from the day of 
its adoption, bring healing on its. wings to all our 
harassed industries, set In motion the wheels of 
commerce, manufactures, and the mechanic arts, re- 
store employment to labor, and renew in all its nat- 
ural sources the prosperity of the people. : 

Reform is necessary in the sum and modes of 
Federal taxation, to the end that capital may be set 
free from distrust and labor lightly burdened. 

We denounce the present tariff, levied upon near- 
ly four thousand articles, as a masterpiece of injus- 
tice, inequality, and false pretense. It yields a 
dwindling, not a yearly rising revenue, It has im- 
poverished many industries to subsidize afew. It 
prohibits imports that might purchase the products 
of American labor. It has degraded American com- 
merece from the first to an inferior rank on the high 
seas. It has cut down the sales of American manu- 
facture at home and abroad, and depleted the returns 
of American agriculture—an industry followed by 
half our people. It costs the people five times more 
than it produces to the Treasury, obstructs the 
poe: of production, and wastes the fruits of 
labor. 


ation shall be only for revenue. e 
Reform is necessary in the scale of public expense 
Our Federal taxa- 


peace, the le have paid to their tax- 
more than th n 
more than twice that sum for 


. \ 


It promotes fraud, fosters smuggling, en-— 
riches dishonest officials, and bankrupts honest — 
We demand that all custom-house tax- 
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every department, and from every officer of the 
Government. ] 

Reform is necessary to put a stop to the profligate 
waste of public lands, and their diversion from 
actual settlers by the party in power, which has 
squandered 200,000,000 acres upon railroads alone, 
and out of more tlian thrice that aggregate has 
disposed of less than a sixth directly to tillers of the 
soil. 

Reform is necessary to correct the omissions of a 
Republican Congress, and the errors of our treaties 
and our diplomacy, which have stripped our fellow- 
citizens of foreign birth and kindred race recrossing 
the Atlantic of the shield of American citizenship, 
and have exposed our brethren of the Pacific coast 
to the incursions of arace not sprung from the same 
great parent stock, and, in fact, now by law denied 
citizenship through naturalization, as being neither 
accustomed to the traditions of a progressive civili- 
zation nor exercised in liberty under equal: laws. 
We denounce the policy which thus discards the 
liberty-loving German, and tolerates a revival of the 
coolie trade in Mongolian women imported for im- 
moral purposes, and Mongolian men held to perform 
servile-labor contracts, and demand such modifica- 
tion of the treaty with the Chinese Empire, or such 
Fegislation within constitutional limitations, as shall 
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prize fought for at the ballot-box, be a brief reward 
of party zeal, instead of posts of honor assigned for 

roved competency, and held for fidelity in the pub- 
fe employ ; that the dispensing of patronage should 
neither be a tax upon the time of all our Sune men, 
nor the instrument of their ambition. Here, again, 
promises falsified in the performance attest that 
the party in power can work out no practical or 
salutary reform. 

Reform is necessary even more in the higher 
grades of the public service. President, Vice-Presi- 
dent, judges, Senators, Representatives, cabinet 
officers—these, and all others in authority, are the 
people’s servants. Their offices are not a private 
perquisite ; they are a public trust. 

When the annals of this republic show the dis- 
grace and censure of a Vice-President ; alate Speak- 
er of the House of Representatives marketing his 
rulings as a presiding officer ; three Senators profiting 
secretly by their votes aslaw-makers; five chairmen 
of the leading committees of the late House of Rep- 
resentatives exposed in jobbery ; a late Secretary of 
the Treasury forcing balances in the public accounts ; 
a late Attorney-General misappropriating public 
funds ; a Secretary of the Navy enriched, or enrich- 
ing friends, by percentages levied off the profits of 
contractors with his department; an embassador to 

; England engaged in a dis- 
honorable speculation ; the 


President’s private secre- 


tary barely escaping con- 


viction upon trial for guilty 


complicity in frauds upon 


the revenye; a Secretar. 


of War impeached for hig 


crimes and misdemeanors 


—the demonstration is 
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Ppevent further importation or immigration of the 
ongolian race. 

Reform is necessary, and can never be effected but 
by making it the controlling issue of the elections, 
and lifting it above the two false issues with which 
the office-holding class and the party in power seek 
to smother it: 

1. The talse issue with which they would enkindle 
sectarian strife in respect to the public schools, of 
which the establishment and support belong exclu- 
sively to the several States, eA which the Demo- 
cratic party has cherished from their foundation, 
and is resolved to maintain without prejudice or 

reference for any class, sect, or creed, and without 
argesses from the Treasury to any. 

2. The false issue by which ae seek to light 
anew the dying embers of sectional hate between 
kindred peoples once estranged, but now reunited 
in one indivisible republic and a common destiny. 

Reform is necessary in the civil service. Experi- 
ence proves that efficient, economical conduct of the 
governmental business is not possible if its civil 
service be subject to change at every election, be a 


complete, that the first 
step in reform must be the 
people’s choice of honest 
men from another party, 
lest the disease of one 
litical organization infect 
the body politic, and lest 
by making no change of 
men or parties, we get no 
change of measures and 
no real reform, 

All these abuses, wrongs, 
and crimes, the produet of 
sixteen years’ ascendency 
of the Republican party, 
create a necessity for re- 
form confessed by Re- 
publicans themselves ; but 
their reformers are voted 
down in convention and 
displaced from the cabinet. The party’s mass of 
honest voters is powerless to resist the eighty thou- 
sand office-holders, its leaders and guides. 

Reform can only be had by a peaceful civic revo- 
lution. We demand a change of system, a change 
of Administration, a change of parties, that we may 
have a change of measures and of men. 

Resolved, That this convention, representing the 
Democratic party of the United States, do cordially 
indorse the action of the present House of Represent- 
atives in reducing and curtailing the expenses of the 
Federal Government, in cutting down sularies, ex- 
travagant appropriations, and in abolishing useless 
offices and places not required by the public neces- 
sities; and we shall trust to the firmness of the 
Democratic members of the House that no commit- 
tee of conference, and no misinterpretation of the 
rules, will be allowed to defeat these wholesome 
measures of economy demanded by the country. 

Resolved, That the soldiers and sailors of the re- 
pablie, and the widows and orphans of those who 

ave fallen in battle, have a just claim upon the care, 
protection, and gratitude of their fellow-citizens. 
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Mr. Tilden accepted the nomination, in a 
letter addressed to the committee on July 
31st, as follows: 
gee ’ ALBANY, July 81, 1876. 
Lo General Joun A. McCurrnann, Chairman, Gen- 

eral W. B. Franxuin, Hon. J. J. Apsorr, Hon. H. 


J. Spannuorst, Hon. H. J. Reprimip, Hon. F. 8. 
Lyon; and others, Committee, etc. 


GentLemMEeN: When I had the honor to receive a 
personal delivery of your letter on behalf of the 
Democratic National Convention, held on the 28th 
of June at St. Louis, advising me of my nomination 
as the candidate of the constituency represented by 
that body for the office of President of the United 
States, I answered that, at my earliest convenience, 
and in contormity with usage, I would prepare and 
transmit to you a formal acceptance. I now avail 
myself of the first interval in unavoidabie oecupa- 
tions to fultill that engagement. 

The convention, before making its nominations, 
adopted a declaration of principles, which, as a 
whole, seems to me a wise exposition of the neces- 
sities of our country, and of the reforms needed to 
bring back the Government to its true functions, to 
restore purity of administration, and to renew the 
prosperity of the people. But some of these reforms 
are so urgent, that they claim more than a passing 
approval, 


REFORM IN PUBLIC EXPENSE, 


The necessity of a reform ‘‘in the scale of public 
expense—Federal, State, and municipal’’—and “in 
the modes of Federal taxation,’ justifies all the 

rominence given to it in the declaration of the St. 

ouis Convention. - 

The present depression in all the business and in- 
dustries of the people, which is depriving labor of 
its employment, and carrying want into so many 
homes, has its principal cause in excessive govern- 
mental consumption. Under the illusions of a spe- 
cious prosperity engendered by the false policies of 
the Federal Government, a waste of capital has been 
‘going on ever since the peace of 1865, which could 

_ only end in universal disaster. 
he Federal taxes of the last eleven years reach 
the gigantic sum of $4,500,000,000. Local taxation 
has amounted to two-thirds as much more. The vast 
aggregate is not less than $7,500,000,000. 

This enormous taxation followed a civil conflict 
that had greatly impaired our aggregate wealth, and 
had made a prompt reduction of expenses indis- 
pensable. ae ; 

It was aggravated by most unscientific and ill- 
adjusted methods of taxation, that increased the 
sacrifices of the people far beyond the receipts of 
the Treasury. i ‘Der 

It was aggravated, moreover, by a financial pol- 
icy which tended to diminish the energy, skill, and 
economy of production and the frugality of private 
consumption, and induced miscalculation in busi- 
ness and an unremunerative use of capital and labor. 

_ Even in prosperous times, the daily wants of in- 
dustrious communities press closely upon their daily 
earnings. The margin of possible national savings 
is at best a small percentage of national earnings. 
now, for these eleven years, governmental con- 
p ion has been a larger portion of the national 
ngs than the whole people can possibly save 
in prosperous times for all new investments. 
nsequences of these errors are now a pres- 
amity. But they were never doubtful, 
. They were necessary and inevi- 
ere foreseen and depicted when the 
fictitious prosperity ran highest. Ina 
yy me on the 24th of September, 1868, 
ese taxes: 
on every 


man’s income, upon every 
n the country, and year by year 
8s till more heavily, unless we arrest, 


-me, I shall not fail to exercise the powers v 
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the system that gives rise to them. It was comparatively 
easy, when values were doubling under repeated issues of 
legal-tender paper-money, to pay out of the froth of our 
growing and apparent wealth these taxes; but when values 
recede and sink toward their natural scale, the tax-gatherer 
takes from us not only our income, not only our profits, but 
also a portion of our capital. . . . I do not wish to exagger- 
ate or alarm; I simply say that we cannot afford the costly 
and ruinous policy of the radical majority of Congress. We 
cannot afford that policy toward the South, We cannot afford 
the magnificent and oppressive centralism into which our 
Government is being converted. We cannot afford the pres- 
ent magnificent scale of taxation. 


To the Secretary of the Treasury I said, early in 
1865: 

There is no royal road for a government more than for an 
individual or a corporation. What you want to do nowis, to 
cut down your expenses and live within your income, I 
would give all the legerdemain of finance and financiering—I 
would give the whole of it—for the old, homely maxim, “ Live 
within your income,” ~ 


This reform will be resisted at every step, but it 
must be pressed persistently. Wesee, to-day, the 
immediate representatives of the people in one 
branch of Congress, while struggling to reduce ex- 
penditures, compelled to confront the menace of the 
Senate and the Executive, that, unless the objection- 
able appropriations be consented to, the operations 
of the Government thereunder shall suffer detriment, 
or cease. In my judgment, an amendment of the 
Constitution ought to be devised separating into 
distinct bills the appropriations for the various de- 
partments of the public service, and excluding from 
each bill all appropriations for other objects, and all 
independent legislation. In that way alone can the 
revisory power of each of the two Houses, and of 
the Executive, be preserved and exempted from the 
moral duress which often compels assent to objec- 
tionable appropriations, rather than stop the wheels 
of the Government. 


THE SOUTH. 


An accessory cause enhancing the distress in busi- 
ness is to be found in the systematic and insupport- 
able misgovernment imposed cn the States of the 
South. Besides the ordinary effects of ignorant and 
dishonest administration, it has inflicted upon them 
enormous issues of fraudulent bonds, the scanty 
avails of which were wasted or stolen, and the ex- 
istence of which is a public discredit, tending to 
bankruptey or repudiation. Taxes, generally oppres- 
sive, in some instances have confiscated the entire 
income of property, and totally destroyed its mar- 
ketable value. It is impossible that these evils 
should not react upon the prosperity of the whole 
country. 

The nobler motives of humanity concur with the 
material interests of all in requiring that every ob- 
stacle be removed to a complete and durable recon- 
ciliation Between kindred populations once unnatu- 
rally estranged, on the basis recognized by the St. 
Louis platform, of the “‘ Constitution of the United 
States, with its amendments universally accepted as 
a final settlement of the controversies which engen- 
dered civil war.” na 

But, in aid of a result so beneficent, the moral in- 
fluence of every good citizen, as well as every goy- 
ernmental authority, ought to be exerted, not alone 
to maintain their just equality before the law, but 
likewise to establish a cordial fraternity and good- _ 
will among citizens, whatever their race or co 
who are now united in the one destiny of a con 
self-government. If the duty shall be assign 
which the laws and the Constitution of our ¢ 
clothe its Chief Magistrate, to protect all 
whatever their former condition, in evel 
and personal right. 

hd CURRENCY REFORM. 

“(Reform is necessary,” declares th 
Convention, “to establish a sound currency: 
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in coin their little stores of money, - 
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the public credit, and maintain the national honor; 4 
and it goes on to ‘‘ demand a judicious system of 
preparation by public economies, by official re- 
trenchments, and by wise finance, which shall en- 
able the nation soon to assure the whole world of its 
perfect ability and its perfect readiness to meet any 
of its promises at the call of the creditor entitled to 
payment.” ener 

The object demanded by the convention is a re- 
sumption of specie payments on the legal-tender 
notes of the United States. That would not only 
‘¢yestore the public credit’? and ‘‘ maintain the na- 
tional honor,’’ but it would ‘‘ establish a sound cur- 
rency”’ for the people. 

The methods by which this object is to be pur- 
sued, and the means by which it is to be attained, 
are disclosed by what the convention demanded for 
the future, and by what it denounced in the past. 


BANK-NOTE RESUMPTION. 


Resumption of specie payments by the Govern- 
ment of the United States on its legal-tender notes 
would establish specie payments by all the banks on 
alltheir notes. The official statement, made on the 
12th of May, shows that the amount of the bank- 
notes was $300,000,000, less $20,000,000 held by 
themselves. Against these $280,000,000 of notes the 
banks held $141,000,000 of legal-tender notes, or a 
little more than fifty per cent. of their amount. But 
they also held on deposit in the Federal Treasury, as 
security for these notes, bonds of the United States 
worth in gold about $360,000,000, available and cur- 
rent in all the foreign money-markets. In resuming, 
the banks, even if it were possible for all their notes 
to be presented for payment, would have $500,000,000 
of specie funds to pay $280,000,000 of notes, without 
contracting their loans to their customers, or calling 
on any private debtor for payment. Suspended 
banks undertaking to resume have usually been 
obliged to collect from needy borrowers the means to 
redeem excessive issues and to provide reserves. A 
vague idea of distress is, therefore, often associated 
with the process of resumption. But the conditions 
which caused distress in those former instances do 
not now exist. 

The Government has only to make good its own 
promises, and the banks can take care of themselves 
without distressing anybody. The Government is, 
therefore, the sole delinquent. 


LEGAL-TENDER RESUMPTION. 


_ The amount of the legal-tender notes of the United 
States now outstanding is less than $370,000,000, be- 
sides $34,000,000 of fractional currency. How shall 
the Government make these notes at all times as 
good as specie? _ 

It has to provide, in reference to the mass which 
would be kept in use by the wants of business, a 
central reservoir of coin, adequate to the adjustment 
of the temporary fluctuations of international bal- 

ances, and asa guarantee against transient drains 
artificially created by panic or by speculation. 

It has also to provide for the payment in coin ot 
such fractional currency as may be presented for re- 
demption, and such inconsiderable portions of the 
legal tenders as individuals may from time to time 
desire to convert for special use, or in order to lay by 


~—* 


RESUMPTION NOT DIFFICULT. 


To make the coin now in the Treasury available 
the objects of this reserve, to gradually strengthen 
d enlarge that reserve, and to provide for such 
ceptional demands for coin as may arise, does 
to me a work of difficulty. If wisely planned 
liscreetly pursued, it ought not to cost any sac- 
to the business of the country. It should tend, 
tr revival of h | ene! 
y on the 30th’o 
st coin certific: 
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to nearly $74,000,000. The current of precious met- 
als which has flowed out of our country for the eleven 
years from July 1, 1865, to June 30, 1876, averaging 
nearly $76,000,000 a year, was $882,000,000 in the 
whole period, of which $617,000,000 were the product 
of our own mines. - 

To amass the requisite quantity, by intercepting 
from the current flowing out of the country, and 
by acquiring from the stocks which exist abroad 
without disturbing the equilibrium of foreign money- 
markets, is a result to be easily worked out by prac- 
tical knowledge and judgment. 

With respect to whatever surplus of legal tenders 
the wants of business may fail to keep in use, and 
which, in order to save interest, will be returned for 
redemption, they can either be paid or they can be 
funded. Whether they continue as currency or be 
absorbed into the vast mass of securities held as in- 
vestments, is merely a question of the rate of inter-_ 
est they draw. Even if they were to remain in their 
present form, and the Government were to agree to 
pay on them a rate of interest, making them desir- 
able as investments, they would cease to circulate, 
and take their place with Government, State, mu- 
nicipal, and other corporate and private bonds, of 
which thousands of millions exist among us. In the 
perfect ease with which they can be changed from 
currency into investments lies the only danger to 
be guarded against in the adoption of general meas- 
ures intended to remove a clearly-ascertained sur- 
plus—that is, the withdrawal of any which are not a 
permanent excess beyond the wants of business. 
Even more mischievous would be any measure which 
affects the public imagination with the fear of an ap- 
prehended scarcity. In a community where credit 
is so much used, fluctuations of values and vicissi- 
tudes in business are largely caused by the tempo- 
rary beliefs of men, even before those beliefs can 
conform to ascertained realities, 


AMOUNT OF NECESSARY CURRENCY. 


The amount of the necessary currency, at a given 
time, cannot be determined arbitrarily, and should not — 
be assumed on conjecture. That amount is subject 
to both permanent and temporary changes. An en- 
largement of it, which seemed to be durable, hap- 
pened at the beginning of the civil war by a substi- 
tuted use of currency in place of individual credits. 
It varies with certain states of business. It fluctu- 
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all the process, without creating at any time an ar- 
tificial scarcity, and without exciting the public im- 
agination with alarms, which impair confidence, con- 
tract the whole large machinery of credit, and disturb 
the natural operations of business.” 


MEANS OF RESUMPTION. 


“Public economies, official retrenchments, and 
wise finance,” are the means which the St. Louis 
Convention indicates as provision for reserves and 
redemptions. : 

The best resource is a reduction of the expenses 
of the Government below its income; for that im- 
poses no new charge on the people. If, however 
the improvidence and waste, which have conductec 
us to a period of falling revenues, oblige us to sup- 
et the results of economies and retrenchments 
by some resort to loans, we should not hesitate. 

he Government ought not to speculate on its own 

_ dishonor, in order to save interest on its broken 
promises, which it still compels private dealers to 
accept ata fictitious par. The highest national honor 
is not only right, but would prove profitable. Of the 
public debt, $985,000,000 bear interest at six per cent, 
in gold, and $712,000,000 at five per cent. in gold. 
The average interest is 5.58 per cent. 

A financial policy which should secure the highest 
credit, wisely availed of, ought gradually to obtain a 
reduction of one per cent. in the interest on most of 
the loans, A saving of one per cent. on the average 

would be $17,000,000 a year in gold. That saving, 
regularly invested at four and a half per cent., would, 
in less than thirty-eight years, extinguish the prin- 
cipal, The whole $1,700,000,000 of funded debt 
might be paid by this saving alone, without cost to 
the people. d 
PROPER TIME FOR RESUMPTION. 


_ The proper time for resumption is the time when 
wise preparations shall have ripened into a perfect 
ability to accomplish the object with a certainty and 
ease that will inspire confidence and encourage the 
reviving of business. The earliest time in which 
such a result can be brought about is tle best. Even 
when the preparations shall have been matured, the 

exact date would have to be chosen with reference 
to the then existing state of trade and credit opera- 
tions in our own country, the course of foreign com- 
merce, and the condition of the exchanges with other 
nations. The specific measures and the actual date 
are matters of detail having reference to ever-chang- 
ing conditions. They belong to the domain of prac- 
tical, administrative cae aD The captain of 
a steamer about starting from New York to Liv- 
erpool does not assemble a council over his ocean~- 
chart and fix an angle by which to Jash the rudder 
for the whole voyage. human intelligence must 
be at the helm to discern the shifting forces of the 
waters and the winds; a human hand must be on 
the helm to feel the elements day by day, and guide 
to a mastery over them, — 


PREPARATIONS FOR RESUMPTION. 


_ Such preparations are everything. Without them, 
a legislative command fixing a day, an official prom- 
_ise pie a day, are shams. They are worse: they 
are a snare and a delusion to all who trust them. 
y destroy all confidenco among thoughtful men, 
se judgement will at last sway public opinion. 
mpt ‘to act on such a command or such a 
e, without DREBASAOT, would end in a new 
n. It would be a fresh calamity, prolific 
ion, distrust, and distress, * 
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““to prepare and provide for’? such resumption of 
specie payments by the use of any surplus revenues 
not otherwise appropriated ; and by issuing, in his 
discretion, certain classes of bonds. 

More than one anda half of the four years have 
passed. Congress and the President have continued 
ever since to unite in acts which have legislated out 
of existence every possible surplus applicable to this 
purpose. 

The coin in the Treasury claimed to belong to the 
Government had on the 80th of June, fallen to less 
than $45,000,000, as against $59,000,000 on the Ist of 
January, 1875, and the availability of a part of that 
sum is said to be questionable. The revenues are 
falling faster than appropriations and expenditures 
are reduced, leaving the ‘Treasury with diminishing 
resources. ‘The Secretary has done nothing under 
his power to issue bonds, 

The legislative command, the official promise, fix- 
ing a day for resumption, have thus far ean barren. 
No practical preparations toward resumption have 
been made, ‘There has been no progress. There 
have been steps backward. : 

There is no necromancy in the operations of gov- 
ernment, The homely maxims of every-day life are 
the best standards of its conduct. A debtor who 
should promise to pay a Joan out of surplus income, 
yet be seen every day spending all he could lay 
his hands on in riotous living, would lose all charac- 
ter for honesty and veracity. His offer of a new 
promise, and his profession us to the value of the old 
promise, would alike provoke derision. 

RESUMPTION-PLAN OF THE ST. LOUIS PLATFORM, 


The St. Louis platform denounces the failure for 
eleven years to make good the promise of the Jegal- 
tender notes. It denounces the omission to accumu- 
late ‘‘any reserve for their redemption.” It de- 
nounces the conduct ‘‘ which, during eleven years 
of peace, has made no advances toward resumption, 
no preparations for resumption, but, instead, has ob- - 
structed resumption, by wasting our resources and 
exhausting all our surplus income ; and, while pro- 
fessing to intend a speedy return to specie payments, 
has annually enacted fresh hinderances thereto.” 

And, having first denounced the barrenness of the 
promise of a day of resumption, it next denounces 
that barren promise as ‘‘a hinderance” to ae 
tion. It then demands its repeal, and also demands 
the establishment of ‘Sa judicious system of prepa- 
ration”? for resumption. It cannot be doubted that 
the substitution of ‘¢ asystem of preparation’? with- 
out the promise of a day, for the worthless promise 
of a day without ‘‘a system of piepentens would 
be the gain of the substance of resumption in ex-_ 
change for its shadow. 

Nor is the denunciation unmerited of that improv- 
idence which, in the eleven years since the peace, 
has consumed $4,500,000,000, and yet could not af- 
ford to give the people a sound and stable currency. 

Two aad a half per cent. on the expenditures of these ‘ 

eleven years, or even less, would have provided all — ‘ 

the additional coin needful to resumption. 
RELIEF TO BUSINESS DISTRESS, 

The distress now felt by the people, in all their — 
business and industries, though it has its principal — 
cause in the enormous waste of capital occasioned 
by the false policies of our Government, has bes 
greatly aggravated by the mismanagement of tl 
eurrency. Uncertainty is the prolific parent of m 
chiefs in all business. Never were its evils more 
felt than now. Men do nothing, because | 


safely rely. They undertake nothing, because 


mpi 


p and wait. The merchant dares not 

ture consumption of his customers. — 

t make fabrics which 
_shut \ 
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consider safe, and their funds lie almost without in- 
terest. Men of enterprise, who have credit, or secu- 
rities to pledge, will not borrow. Consumption has 
fallen below the natural limits of a reasonable econ- 
omy. Prices of many things are under their range 
in frugal, specie-paying times before the civil war. 
Vast masses of currency lie in the banks unused. A 
year and a half ago the legal tenders were at their 
largest volume, and the $12,000,000 since retired 
have been replaced by fresh issues of $15,000,000 of 
bank-notes. In the mean time, the banks have been 
surrendering about $4,000,000 a month, because they 
cannot find a profitable use for so many of their notes. 

The public mind will no longer accept shams. It 
has suffered enough from illusions. An insincere 
policy increases distrust. An unstable policy in- 
creases uncertainty. The people need to know that 
the Government is moving in the direction of ulti- 
mate safety and prosperity, and that it is doing so 
through prudent, safe, and conservative methods, 
which will be sure to inflict no new sacrifice on the 
business of the country. ‘hen the inspiration of 
new hope and well-founded confidence will hasten 
the restoring processes of Nature, and prosperity 
will begin to return. 

The St. Louis Convention concludes its expression 
in regard to the currency by a declaration of its con- 
victions as to -the practical results of the system of 
preparations it demands. It says: ‘‘ We believe 
such a system, well devised, and, above all, intrusted 
to competent hands for execution, creating at no 
time an artificial scarcity of currency, and at no time 
alarming the public mind into a withdrawal of that 
vaster machinery of credit by which ninety-five per 
cent. of all business transactions are performed—a 
system open, public, and inspiring general confi- 
dence—would, from the day of its adoption, bring 
healing on its wings to all our harassed industries, 
set in motion the wheels of commerce, manufactures, 
and the mechanic arts, restore employment to labor, 
and renew in all its natural sources the prosperity 
of the people.” 

The Government of the United States, in my opin- 
ion, can advance to a resumption of specie payments 
on its legal-tender notes by gradual and safe pro- 
cesses tending to relieve the present business dis- 
tress. If charged by the people with the adminis- 
tration of the executive office, I should deem it a 
duty so to exercise the powers with which it has 
been or may be invested by Congress, as best and 
soonest to conduct the country to that beneficent 
result. 

CIVIL-SERVICE REFORM. 


The convention justly affirms that reform is neces- 
sary in the civil service ; necessary to its purification ; 
necessary to its economy and its efficiency ; necessary 
in order that the ordinary employment of the public 
business may not be ‘a prize fought for at the bal- 
lot-box, a brief reward of party zeal, instead of posts 
of honor assigned for proved competency and held 
for fidelity in the public employ.” The convention 


wisely added that “reform is necessary even more 


in the higher grades of the public service. Presi- 


_ dent, Vice-President, judges, Senators, Representa- 


tives, cabinet officers—these, and all others in au- 
thority, are the people’s servants. Their offices are 


not a private perquisite; they are a public trust.” 


__ Two evils infest the official service of the Federal 


One is, the prevalent and demoralizing notion that 
e public service exists not for the business and 
nefit of the whole 

\tlice- 
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power to the lowest, have overspread the whole ser- 
vice like a leprosy. 

The other evil is, the organization of the official 
class into a body of political mercenaries, governing 
the caucuses and dictating the nominations of their 
own party, and attempting to carry the elections of 
the people by undue influence, and by immense cor- 
ruption-funds systematically collected from the sal- 
aries or fees of office-holders. ‘The official class in 
other countries, sometimes by its own weight and 
sometimes in alliance with the army, has been able 
to rule the unorganized masses even under universal 
suffrage. Here, it has already grown into a gigantic 
power capable of stifling the inspirations of a sound 
publie opinion, and of resisting an easy change of 
Administration, until misgovernment becomes intol- 
erable, and public spirit has been stung to the pitch 
of a civic revolution. 

The first step in reform is the .elevation of the 
standard by which the appointing power selects 
agents to execute official trusts. Next in impor- 
tance is a conscientious fidelity in the exercise of the 
authority to hold to account and displace untrust. 
worthy or incapable subordinates. The public in- 
terest in an honest, skillful performance of ofticia) 
trust must not be sacrificed to the usufruct of the 
incumbents. 

After these immediate steps, which will insure the 
exhibition of better examples, we may wisely go on 
to the abolition of unnecessary offices, and finally 
to the patient, careful organization of a better civil- 
service system, under the tests, wherever practica- 
ble, of proved competency and fidelity. 

While much may be accomplished by these meth- 
ods, it might encourage delusive expectations if I 
withheld here the expression of my conviction that 
no reform of the civil service in this country will 
be complete and permanent until its Chief Magis- 
trate is constitutionally disqualified for reélection; 
experience having repeatedly exposed the futility of 
self-imposed restrictions by candidates or incum- 
bents. Throughthis solemnity only can he be effect- 
ually delivered from his greatest temptation to mis- 
use the power and patronage with which the Exec- 
utive is necessarily charged. 


CONOLUSION, 


Educated in the belief that it is the first duty of 
a citizen of the republic to take his fair allotment 
of care and trouble in public affairs, I have for forty 
eee as a private citizen, fulfilled that duty. 

hough occupied in an unusual degree during all 
that period with the concerns of government, I 
have never acquired the habit of official life. When, 
a year and a half ago, I entered upon my present 
trust, it was in order to consummate reforms to which 
I had already devoted several of the best years of my 
life. Knowing as I do, therefore, from fresh expe- 
rience, how great the difference is between gliding 
through an official routine and working out a reform 
of systems and policies, it is impossible for me to 
contemplate what needs to be done in the Federal 
Administration without an anxious sense of the diffi- 
culties of the undertaking. If summoned by the 
suttrages of my countrymen to attempt this work, I 
shall endeavor, with God’s help, to he the efficient 
instrument of their will. pacing wor 
SAMUEL J. TILDEN, 
Steps were taken early in the political 
vass to prevent any disturbances at the elec- 
tions in the Southern States. — 
the Secretary of War addressed 


letter to General Sherman, t 
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States, on the 10th inst. 
amble and resolutions : 

Whereas, The right of suffrage prescribed by the constitu- 
tions of the several States is subject to the fifteenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States, which is as 
follows: 

“ARTIOLE XV., Srotion 1. The right of citizens of the 
United States to yote shall not be denied or abridged by the 
United States, or by any State, on account of race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude. 

“So. 2. The Congress shall have power to enforce this ar- 
ticle by appropriate legislation.” 

* And whereas, The right of suffrage, so prescribed and regu- 
lated, should be faithfully maintained and observed by the 
SG States and the several States and citizens thereof; 
an 

Whereas, It is asserted that the exercise of the right of 
suffrage is in some of the States, notwithstanding the efforts 
of all good citizens to the contrary, resisted and controlled by 
fraud, intimidation, and violence, so that in such cases the 
object of the amendment is defeated ; and 

Whereas, All citizens, without distinction of race, or class, 
or color, are entitled to the protection conferred by such ar- 
ticle: therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the House of Representatives, That all at- 
tempts by force, fraud, terror, intimidation, or otherwise, to 
prevent the free exercise of the right of suffrage in any State, 
should meet certain, condign, and effectual punishment; and: 
that in any case which has heretofore occurred, or that may 
occur, in which violence or murder has been or shall be com- 
mitied by one race or class upon the other, the prompt prose- 
eution and punishment of the criminal, or criminals, in any 
court having jurisdiction, is imperatively demanded, whether 
the crime be one punishable Py, fine or imprisonment, or one 
demanding the penalty of death. 


The President directs that, in accordance with the 
spirit of the above, you are to hold all the available 
force under your command, not engaged in subduing 
the savages of the Western frontier, in readiness to 
be used, upon call or requisition of the proper legal 
authorities, for protecting all citizens, without dis- 
tinetion of race, color, or political opinion, in the 
exercise of the right to vote as guaranteed by the 
fifteenth amendment, and to assist in the enforce- 
ment of certain, condign, and effectual punishment 
upon all persons who shall attempt, by force, fraud, 
terror, intimidation, or otherwise, to prevent the free 
exercise of the right of suffrage, as provided by the 
laws of the United States; and have such force so 
distributed and stationed as to be able to render 
prompt assistance in the enforcement of law. Such 
additional orders as rhay be necessary to carry out 
the purpose of these instructions will be given you 
from time to time, after consultation with the officers 
of the Government. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
J. D. CAMERON, Secretary of War. 


On September 4th Attorney-General Taft 
issued the following circular of instruction to 
the United States marshals in the election dis- 
tricts: . 

Str: The laws of the United States having made 
it my duty to exercise general direction over the mar- 
‘shals as to the manner of discharging their offices, I 
have prepared for their use this circular letter of in- 
“structions as to the coming elections, intending the 
same also as a reply, once for all, to numerous appli- 

cations in like connection from private citizens in va- 
rious States. 
In the present condition of legislation the United 

tes occupy a position toward voters and voting 

ich varies according as the election is for State 
and other local officers only, or for members of Con- 
ress and presidential electors. In elections at which 
of the House of Representatives are chosen, 
iw include elections at which the electors 
ent and Vice-President are appointed, the 
1 States secure voters against whatever in gen- 
lers or prevents them from a free exercise of 

C) 


, passed the following pre- 
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to give as against conspiracy, because of any that he 
may already have given. 

The peace of the United States, therefore, which 
you are to preserve, and whose violation you are to 
suppress, protects, among others, the rights specified 
in the last paragraph; and any person who by force 
violates those rights breaks that peace and renders it 
your duty to arrest him, and to suppress any riots in- 
cident thereto, or that threaten the integrity of the 
registration or election, to the end that the will of the 
people in such election may be ascertained and take 
effect, and that offenders may be brought before the 
courts for punishment. Notorious events in several 
States, which recently and in an unusual manner 
have been publicly reprobated, render it a grave duty 
of all marshals who have cause to apprehend a viola- 
tion of the peace of the United States, connected as 
above with the elections to be held upon the Tuesday 
after the first Monday in November next, to be pre- 
pared to preserve or to restore such peace. As the 
chief executive officer of the United States in your 
district, you will be held responsible for all breaches 
of peace of the United States which diligence on your 
part might have prevented, and for the arrest and 
security of all persons who violate that peace in any 
of the points above enumerated. 

Diligence in these matters requires, of course, that 
you be and continue present in person or by deputy 
at all places of registration or election at which you 
have reason to suspect that the peace is threatened, 
and that, whenever an embodiment of the posse comi- 
tatus is required to enforce the laws, such embodi- 
ment be effected. You will observe that the ‘‘ spe- 
cial”? deputies mentioned in section 2021 of the 
Revised Statutes have peculiar duties assigned to 
them—duties which otherwise do not belong to dep- 
uty-marshals. Such ‘‘ special”? deputies can be ap- 

ointed only in cities of 20,000 inhabitants or upward. 
Bat the duties assigned to marshals and their depu- 
ties by section 2022, or other like statutes, belong to 
all duly appointed deputies, whether ey be general 
or “special,” within the meaning of that and the 
preceding section. Deputies to discharge this latter 
class of duties may be appointed to any number 
whatever, according to the discretion of the marshal 

in all States in which sheriffs have a similar power. 

Section 2030 has no practical bearing upon this point 

in States where no limit is imposed upon the sea 

ment of deputies by sheriffs, because in such States 
the laws of the United States “prior to the 10th of 

June, 1872,” left marshals also unlimited as to the 

number of their deputies. ‘ 

In discharging the duties above mentioned, you 
will doubtless receive the countenance and support 
of all good citizens of the United States in your re- 
spective districts. It is not necessary to say that 
it is upon such countenance and support that the 
United States mainly rely in their endeavor to en- 
force the right to vote which they have given or 
have secured. The present instructions are intended 
only to counteract that partial malice, wrong-head- 
edness, or inconsideration, which sometimes triumphs 
at critical moments over the conservative and in 
general prevailing forces of society, and to which the 
present and passing condition of the country gives 
more than ordinary strength, and therefore requires 
the Government to particularly observe and provide 
against. In this connection I advise that you’ and 
each of your deputies, general and es ecial,” hay 
a right to summon to your assistance, In preventin, 
and quelling disorder, ‘‘ every person in e district 
above fifteen years of age, whatever may. be their é 
occupation, whether civilians or not, and in udin 

_ the military of all denominations—amilitia, s 

marines—all of whom are alike bound to 
The fact that they are organized as m 
whether of State or of the United Sta 
immediate command of their own o: 


ise affect their legal ch 
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by my predecessor, ex-Attorney-General Cushing 
because it thus appears to have been well settled 
for many years. (6 Opinions, 466, May 27, 1854.) 

I need hardly add that there can be no State law 
or State official in this country who has jurisdiction 
to oppose you in discharging your official duties 
under laws of the United States. If such interfer- 
ence shall take place—a thing not anticipated—you 
are to disregard it entirely. ‘The laws of the United 
States are supreme, and so, consequently, is the 
action of officials of the United, States in enforcing 
them. There is, as virtually you have already been 
told, no officer of a State whom you may not, by 
summons, embody into your own posse ; and any State 
posse already embodied by a sheriff will, with such 

* sheriff, be obliged, upon your summons, to become 
art of a United States posse, and obey you, or your 
eputy acting »éirtute oficia. The menpene ey 

which devolves upon an officer clothed with suc 

powers, and required to guard the highest rights of 
citizens, corresponds in degree with those powers and 
rights, and exacts of such officer consideration, in- 
telligence, and courage, It is proper to advise you 
that, in preparing this circular, 1 have considered 
recent important judgments given by the Supreme 

Court of the United States upon acts of Congress 

which regulate this general topic. 

I have founded the above instructions upon such 
acts as are affected by those judgments. I need in this 
place add no more than that these judgments do not 
concern State elections. You will dnd appended, in 
full or by reference, such statutory provisions as it 
seems important that you and your deputies shall in 
this connection read and consider. In matters of 
doubt, you are of course entitled to the advice of the 
United States Attorney for your district. These in- 
structions have been submitted to the President, and 
have his approval. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant. 

ALPHONSO TAFT, Attorney-General. 


On September 7th, General Sherman, under 
the direction of the preceding letter of the 
Secretary of War, issued a generalorder for 
the guidance of the Army. It embraced the 
above instructions of the Attorney-General to 
the marshals, and then called the attention of 
all officers of the Army to section 5522 of the 
Revised Statutes in regard to interfering with 
supervisors of election, marshals or deputies, 
and also to an extract of a letter of the Secre- 
tary of War to General Meade, dated August 
25, 1868, heretofore issued as the instructions 
of the department, which extract is as follows: 
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sity for their use, and by their passive interposition 
ee hostile parties, danger of collision may be 
averted. 


He further called attention to the proclama- 
tion of the President of the United States of 
May 8, 1871, in regard to the enforcement act, 
in which the President enjoins upon all good 
citizens, and especially upon all public officers, 
to be zealous in the enforcement thereof, and 
warns all persons to abstain from committing’ 
any of the acts thereby prohibited. The fol- 
lowing paragraphs of the general order pub- 
lishing that proclamation for the guidance of 
the Army were published in this order of Sep- 
tember 7th: 


The President directs that, whenever occasion shall 
arise, regular forces of the United States stationed in 
the vicinity of any locality where offenses described 
by the aforesaid act, approved April 30, 1871, may 
be committed, shall, in strict accordance with the 
provisions of said act, be employed by their com- 
manding officers in assisting the authorized civil au- 
thorities of the United States in making arrests of 
the persons accused under the said act; in prevent- 
ing the rescue of persons arrested for such cause ; 
in breaking up and dispersing bands of disguise 
marauders, and of armed organizations against the 
Berge and quiet or lawful pursuits of citizens in any 
state. Whenever troops are employed in the manner 
indicated in this order, the commanding officer will 
at the earliest opportunity make a full report of his 
operations to the proper superior authority. 


The election took place on the 7th of No- 
vember, and the following are the official re- 
turns of the popular vote: 


Hayes | Tilden | Cooper Smith 
STATES. (Rep.). | (Dem.). |(Greenb.),|(Prohib.). 
sieiiateleioioieaiereeatt 68,280) 102,002) .....) .... 
hind apn ean 88,669] 58,071 289 arefate 
ponadenedir saa 78,614) 75,845 Ad | 3 eae 
Colorado (by Legislature). : 
Connecticut............ 59,084 TTA 878 
Delaware......c0+.0.. Saves ae 
Georgia.......sse60.++-| 50,446) 180,088) ..... ey ie 
Tiliniolaiiiet tne sprees eile 17,238 141 
abtstate ce tupdesdictte 9,588: |. eyes 
9,001 867s) 
7,176 110 
FA CRA STOOD 1,944 818 
He SO 668 } iyo 
Maryland..... 88; |. coal 
Massachusett 84 
Michigan 166 
Minnesota viQen 
Mississipp 6 a9 s05> (ORI 
Missouri. , 4 64 


Nebraska 

Nevada..... 
New Hampshire. . 
New Jersey.....ss.006 
New Morkisenseleen as 
rahe Carolina....’. 


OPEN Ios valet ole oes 
Pennsylvania ..+....... 
Rhode Island... 7 
South Carolina... 

TENNESEGE:. 272 54 «mete aieiace 


Weat Virginia. : 


UNIVERSALISTS. 


The votes of Florida, Louisiana, and South 
Carolina, giving Hayes a majority, were dis- 
puted by the friends of Tilden, and the reader 
is referred to those States respectively. 

The Constitution of the United States makes 
it the duty of Congress to canvass the electoral 
votes and to declare the name of the person 
elected. But as the Lower House of Congress 
was Democratic by a large majority and the 
Senate Republican, and as the Democrats of 
the House denied the correctness of the re- 
turns from the three States above mentioned, 
it became probable that the two Houses would 
not agree in declaring the result; therefore 
neither candidate could hold the office of Presi- 
dent as a result of the election. 

To avoid the uncertainties and excitement 
of the country in prospect, an arrangement 
was made, under the legislation of Congress, 
which resulted in uniting the two Houses in 
declaring Rutherford B, Hayes as the successful 
candidate. But the history of all these proceed- 
ings forms a part of the record of 1877, which 
will be found in the next volume of this series. 

(For the commerce of the United States, see 
Commerce; for the condition of the military 
and naval forces, see Army and Nayy; for 
the foreign relations of the United States, see 
DieromMatio CorrEsPpoNDENCE; for the finan- 
cial affairs of the Government and the people, 
see Finanoes; for civil and internal affairs, sce 
the States respectively.) 

UNIVERSALISTS. The following is a sum- 
mary of the statistics of the Universalists in 
the United States and Canada, as given in the 
Universalist Register for 1877 : 


. E fo | gh ots 
STATES, ETC. y z 4 ae [2 
Py Bi OS a 
AISD SUSTAIN sist o(aia)s « viala\s'clolee's «aa 13 150 252 q 
Galifornapeen as. ceed wat 1 825 190 2 
Canada Peer. ct... SAaaigeisia. le 9 00 403 7 
COGlOuad Ones osc. celts eistecee at nn ae 2 
COHMBGEICI Il fe. coins a0 bees 15 S76 764 | 18 
eel. 49| . 56 8 
stale 47 2 
200 204] 12 
2,000 2,619 45 
1,200 | 2,585 |. 27 
1,200 862 | 26 
272 146 10 
125 419 6 
4,500 | 1,488 | 87 
80 133 5 
10,595 | 5,841 | 180 
900 690 23 
600 833 14 
400 417 a 
1,693 Bll | 24 
318 84T 5 
6,500 | 5,442 | 112 
ee 150 4 
8,000 | 4,562 | 56 
oe 884 5 
1,300 1,366 23 
788 605 ; 
aigts 13.0) font 
2,606 | 1,282 | 4 
eee | 88} 5 
ata led eae " By, i 
852 596) 21 
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Number of State conventions, 22; of asso- 
ciations, 69; of Church organizations, 656; of 
Sunday-schools, 640; of teachers and pupils 
in the same, 59,463; of church-edifices, 756; 
total valuation of church property above 
indebtedness, $7,465,495. The fourteen Uni- 
versalist theological schools, colleges, and 
seminaries, reported for 1876 a total of ninety- 
nine professors and teachers, 1,086 students, 
and $2,385,000 of assets. The total net assets 
of the Universalist Publishing House at Bos- 
ton were $30,000. It also published six period- 
icals. The entire list of Universalist periodicals 
includes five general weekly papers, one bi- 
weekly paper, four Sunday-school papers, one 
monthly magazine; the Universalist Quarterly, 
and the annual Register. 

The General Convention of Universalists in 
the United States met at Rochester, N. Y., 
October 18th, The Rev. Henry W. Rugg, of 
Rhode Island, was chosen president. The 
treasurer reported that the present value of 
the Murray Centenary fund was $12,742.54, 
Defaults in interest had occurred on two loans, 
of $6,678.75 and $9,000 respectively. The 
principal of the John G. Gunn Memorial fund 
remained at the amount of $8,000. Gifts to 
the amount of $600 had been granted during 
the year from this fund. The debt of the con- 
vention had been reduced $4,300 during the 
year, and was reported to be now $25,200. 
The total amount of moneys passing through 
the hands of the treasurer on general account 
during the year had been $42,884.33. The 
Board of Trustees reported that the actual in- 
come of the general fund for the year had 
been $20,655.88, and the actual expenditures, 
$19,639.34, Forty scholarships had been in 
force during the year, and ten bevieficiaries of 
the convention had been graduated. The 
amount of the aid rendered by the convention 
to students had been $7,200, and $1,092 had 
been received in repayment of former loans on 
this account. There had been expended in 
this department, since the establishment of 
theological scholarships by the convention, 
$50,280, of which sum $5,520 appeared as a 
free gift, and $540 had been remitted or can-. 
celed by the Board of Trustees, leaving $44,- 
220 as the amount of loans which had been 
made in accordance with the existing rules. 

The General Convention called the attention 
of the State conventions to the desirableness 
of electing a class of officers called State super- 
intendents, and advised the trustees to define 
for these officers their relations to the General 
Conyention, and their duties in connection with 
it. It recommended the appointment of a 
committee of six persons in Western mission- 
ary work, to be made by the convention 
nominations by the united delegates to 
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propriated for missionary work in the West. 
A resolution was adopted recommending the 
‘churches to organize and sustain conference 
and prayer meetings. A motion was adopted 
to endeavor to complete the Murray Centenary 
fund during the year. 
URUGUAY (Repésrica Orrentat pet Urv- 
GUAY), sometimes also called La Banda Orien- 
tal, an independent republic of South Ameri- 
ca, extending from 80° to 33° 55’ south lati- 
tude, and from 52° 40’ to 58° west longitude. 
It is bounded on the north by the Brazilian 
province of Rio Grande do Sul, on the east 
by the South Atlantic, on the south by the 
Rio de la Plata, and on the west by the Ar- 
gentine Republic. 

In an official statistical table for the year 
1875, the area of the republic is set down at 
72,170 square miles; and the population for 
1874 at 450,000, against 221,248 for 1860. In 
the department of Montevideo, the most im- 
portant of the thirteen which constitute the 
territorial division of the country, there were 
127,496 inhabitants, comprising 70,609 Uru- 
guayans, 16,761 Italians, 16,352 Spaniards, 
7,829 French, and 15,945 of other nationalities. 

The President of the Republic is Colonel L. 
Latorre, invested with dictatorial powers from 
March 11, 1876, to March, 1877. 

The cabinet is composed of the following 
ministers: Interior, J. M. Montero; Foreign 
Affairs, A. Velazco; Finance, A. Vasquez; 
and War and the Navy, E. Vasquez. 

The consul- general of Uruguay for the 
whole United States is Sefior E. OC. B. Garsia, 
resident in New York. ’ 

In the budget for 1875 the expenditure was 
estimated at $5,902,350, exclusive of the na- 
tional-debt ‘service; and in that for 1876 at 
$4,552,571. The national revenue yielded, in 
1873, the sum of $9,904,617.49; and in 1874 
that of $8,739,131. 

It was estimated that for the fiscal year 
1876~77 the revenue, including the yield of 
the new imposts decreed in 1875-’76, will not 
fall short of $9,000,000. In this case there 
would be a considerable surplussto apply upon 

.the payment of the national debt, which pay- 
ment the Government proposes to resume as 
s00n as circumstances permit. 

The following table shows the amount of 
the debt at the beginning of the year 1875: 


Twelve per cent. home debt......... $15,750,498 42 
Nine “ SRG Oe 2,652,408 18 
Six “ GAL a Nae 7,293,647 80 
Total home debt...........-0e0e $25,696,554 40 
Foreign debt........ 0.0. cccceceeaee “14,874,560 00 

' International debt.............00008 8,121,150 00 
Total national dobt........0..6+5 $43,692,264 40 


___ The foregoing figures include the titles for 
Interest corresponding to the year 1875—say, 
14,097.60. 


_ _ The interest and sinking-fund services of the 
home first, and afterward of the foreign debt, 
were suspended in 1875, owing to the political 
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afflicted; but there was no interruption in the 
service of the international debt. In the ab- 
sence of official data, it is impossible to give 
here a statement of the floating debt. 

Owing to the rescission of the contract made 
in 1875 with the bank of Maué & Co., the 
Government, by decree of April 26, 1876, as- 
sumed the charge of the emission of that bank, 
engaging, however, not to emit any uncon- 
yertible paper-money, and setting apart for the 
sinking-fund of the notes the yield of various 
imposts, estimated to amount to $1,200,000. 

The proceeds of direct taxation in the de- 
partment of Montevideo alone, for the seven 
years 1869-’75, were as follows: 


YEARS. Amounts, | YEARS. Amounts, 
WSGOR Meiticws tetne $169,000 | 2878.0. 3b. oe $360,000 
ISTO: Seicnh cette toma 300,000 | 1874.........sec000 400,000 
LSU octets ints tes 825,000) ||) 1870s < «semtasiu reir 420,000 
DoT reece cae cceoee 830,000 


The interests of public instruction are sedu- 
lously attended to in Uruguay. In the year 
1875 there were in the republic 227 primary 
municipal schools, with an attendance of 15,- 
564, including both sexes; and 142 private 
schools, with an aggregate of 7,114 scholars— 
that is to say, a total of 22,678 (12,001 males 
and 10,677 females) attending school through- 
out the country—or one out of every nineteen 
inhabitants. ; 

The value of the foreign commerce for the 
years 1872, 1878, and 1874, was as follows: 


COMMERCE. 1872. 18738. 1874, 
Imports.........0:. $19,467,182 | $21.075,446 | $16,600,000 
Exports............{ 15,499,056 | 16,301,772 | 16,002,000 

Total...........| $34,966,188 | $87,877,218 | $82,602,000 


Tt should be remarked that the figures for 
1874 are only approximate, the commercial 
statistics not having been completed before the 
time of the publication of the report already 
referred to. ; Aan = 5° 

The shipping movement at the port of Mon- 
tevideo for the year 1875 comprised 3,385 ves- 
sels, with an aggregate of 1,927,887 tons; and 
the coasting-trade at all the ports for the year 
1874 was carried on by 13,208 vessels, including 
all craft. a aol eee 

In 1875 the total number of miles of rail- 
way completed was 235. The branch of the 
Central Railway from Santa Lucia to San J osé 
was opened to traffic on May 20, 18 pore 

The city of Montevideo has six 
horse-cars. nh are aes a 

The following table recapitulates the 
of the Emigration Board for the 
expressed : : 
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VENEZUELA (Estapos Unipos pr), Untrep 
Srates or, a republic of South America, ex- 
tending from 1° 8’ to 12° 16’ north latitude, 
and from 60° to 73° 17’ west longitude, Its 
boundaries are: the Caribbean Sea on the 
north, the Atlantic Ocean and British Guiana 
on the east, Brazil on the south, from which 
empire it is separated by the Pacaraima 
Mountains, and the United States of Colombia 
on the west. Its maximum length from east 
to west is about 900 miles, and its maximum 
breadth from north to south, 770. The area 
is variously estimated at from 403,000 to 481,- 
000 square miles, including the islands. The 
republic is divided into twenty States, one 
Federal District, and one Territory, which, 
with their capitals and the populations of both 
in 1878, are as follows: 


STATES, Exc. Population. CAPITALS. opie 
Apures Accs 2.» 18,635 | San Fernando. 8,058 
Barcelona.......... 101,396 | Barcelona... 7.674 
Barquisimeto,.......| 143,818 | Barquisimeto 25,664 
Bolivar... .... boeel? 129,149 || Petare. 2. 5,621 
Carabobo........ 117,605 | Valencia .... «| 28,594 
OojE AOS re'sioie'me:s; 000 85,678 | San Carlos,....... 10,420 
@umanteccs...... 62,181 | Cumané.......... 9,427 
Welconee sss... : ORO2ZOs! Cord. Se acaecaendss 8,172 
MXUSTICO Sect scene. s 191,000 | Calabozo.......... 5,618 
Guayana........... 34,053 | Ciudad Bolivar....| 8.468 
Guamane wes SS. 67,849 | Mérida........... 9,727 
Guzman Blanco 94,151 | La Victoria........] 6,523 
Maturing ?...00:.. 47,863 | Maturin.......... 12.944 
Nueva Esparta..... 80,983 | Asuncion...... 2,758 
Portuguesa......... 79,984 | Guanare.......... 4,674 
DaGhiratee ges. ss/-« 68,619 | San Cristébal...... 8,845 
Trnpllopeweencs.. 108,672 | Trujillo........... 27048 
Marigulena sa... 1,689 | San Felipe........ 6,320 
ZENO eo 59,449 | Barinas........... 3,950 

St VN oe 88,498 | Maracaybo........} 21,954 
Federal District.....| 60.010 | Carécas.......... 48,897 
Amazonas (Terr'y)..) 23,048. |.......0..0-.-ovec]eseseeee 

Motaiaeee ss 1,784,194 


‘The President of the Republic is General 
Guzman Blanco, elected February 20, 1873. 
The Minister of the Interior and Justice is 
Dr. D. Bz Urbaneja; of Foreign Affairs, Gen- 
eral J. Gutierrez; of Finance, Seftor S. Goiti- 
coa; of Public Worship, Public Instruction, 
‘and Public Works, Colonel J. Mufioz Tebar ; 
of War and Marine, General M. Gil; and of 
Public Credit, General J. G. Ochoa. 
_ The national revenue for the fiscal year 
187475 amounted to $5,324,676.16, and the 
> diture to $5,100,560.79. About 60 per 
of the revenue is appropriated to defray- 
enses of the Government, and the re- 
pplied upon the national debt. On 
875, the national debt was as follows: 

Ee Ai ones $12,585,779 31 

Goa dbatesbosde AetPAO QML S05 29 
<A eee $61,826,944 53 
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making considerable progress. The country 
has several universities, that of Caracas being 
the most important, with about twenty pro- 
fessors and over two hundred students, a li- 
brary of more than 25,000 volumes, a phys- 
ical cabinet, a laboratory of chemistry, and 
a museum of natural history. It occupies 
a very handsome, well-built edifice, in the 
centre of the city. Colleges and preparatory 
schools exist in all the towns of the repub- 
lic, and the number of elementary schools 
has increased very much through the care of 
President Guzman Blanco, since the issue of 
the decree of June 27,1870, which gave a new 
organization to public instruction. In 1855 
there were in the whole republic but 211 
schools, with 5,433 pupils; now there are 1,131 
schools, and 48,140 pupils; 691 are called fed- 
eral schools, 209 are municipal schools, and 231 
private establishments. “The federal schools 
are maintained at the expense of the Govern- 
ment, and in the last year the expenditure was 
$264,877.80, part of which ($93,138.86) was 
‘supplied by a small tax on bills and receipts 
for sums of over ten dollars, and collected 
under the form of stamps (estampillas de escue- 
las).. A number of young men have: of late 
been sent to the United States for the purpose 


‘of acquiring, at the expense of the Govern- 


ment of Venezuela, a perfect theoretical and 
practical knowledge of the best modern meth- 
ods of teaching. 

The destination and value of exports for the 
year 1874—’75 are given in the following table: 


COUNTRIES. Value. 
German yithracrecarsre mn aaye Meee ote Peele eles) $5,449,752 86 
AAAI Ne csatsyolciorarti nae RNertia eiaeele attic araae ote 896,814 44 
Golombiaw es. de onwchactcnisiaan «ee <ieie sere 505,007 22 
(Wuitedl Statesstoeee meer er eens omisiels 8,799,170 81 
IB TANCE seajets acne pa nel eas eeescie els « 2,598,033 19 
olan Gs <jla cists gslsiesteanrotein ge sixes 290,975 60 
Meal ys ae svete toieneeiitte ceases 48,618 70 
ADANISHKCOLOMIGH!: «ae /s'e/sale\se'cle se 'elcie's vibes 19.512 64 
Bpanish Colonies). oc... 4 savas wleieis 9,868 08 
Mrenelr COLONIES. -1scie<'s1e10 se piele\= cle slvise'el 87,667 21 
Duteh Colonies) sac scaacsls sisters’ serie sists 2.642.960 67 
British colonies ...... save octenire sites 1,455,959 48 

Totals csautasinete cassis sie cieielsiete $17,302,840 90 


The sources and approximate* value of the 
imports for the same year were as follows: 


COUNTRIES. d Value. 
Germany (Hamburg. cc. sccsercsscessasene $1,641,281 94 
England 2,518,847 75 
United States, New York..... : 

ce Philadelphia ... 


Bea ee ee 


$2,079,814 88 
5T71T1 385 


Y. 
Trinidad :ss« 4 
Curacoa.... 
Porto Rico.. 


796 


Several lines of ocean-steamers touch at the 
Venezuelan ports: the Hamburg line, the 
French line from Saint-Nazaire and Marti- 
nique, and a branch line of the Royal Mail. 
There is at present no direct steam connection 
with the United States, and all the trade be- 
tween the two countries is carried on by sail- 
ing-vessels. 

The inland trade has lately been much facili- 
tated by new cart-roads; and very soon a net 
of well-constructed roads will cover the whole 
country, while five or six years ago there were 
but two roads, namely, from La Guayra to Ca- 
racas, and from Puerto Cabello to Valencia. 
In the year 1875 more than $1,500,000 was 
spent in these public works. The total length 
of roads already finished is about 1,000 miles, 
Venezuela has not yet any railroads. The 
building of a line between Caracas and La 
Guayra has been resolved upon; the survey is 
made and the preparatory work almost con- 
cluded. 

The postal-service is well organized; tele- 
graphic lines connect the principal towns 
(Puerto Cabello, Valencia, La Victoria, La 
Guayra) with the capital, and other lines are 
in course of construction. The republic has 
postage-stamps of one, five, ten, and twenty 
cents. 

Periodicals printed in the country are free 
of postage. 

VERMONT. The Republican party of this 
State assembled in convention at Burlington on 
the 29th of March, for the purpose of electing 
delegates to the National Republican Conven- 
tion to be held at Cincinnati. As delegates at 
large, L. P. Poland, of St. Johnsbury; Whee- 
lock G. Weazey, of Rutland; George Howe, 
of Brattleboro; and George H. Bigelow, of 
Burlington, were elected. The following reso- 
lutions were adopted by the convention : 

Resolved, That in this centennial year we again 
affirm our devotion to those fundamental principles 
upon which the Republican party was founded, 
Among these are: ‘ 3 

1, The preservation of the liberties and equal 
rights of all citizens throughout, and the impartial 
and vigorous administration of the laws in every part 
of the country for the protection and enforcement of 
public and private rights, and the punishment of 
violence and crime. ; 

2. The pure and economical administration of 
every department of the Government, so as to pro- 
duce the chalet benefit to the people, with as little 
burden of taxation as may be consistent therewith. 

3. The safety of the republic depends upon the in- 
telligence as well as virtue of its citizens; and it is 
essential that the public-school system shall be 
maintained, in order that every child may receive 
such education as will fit him for useful citizenship ; 


and we are unalterably opposed to any division of 


the public-school money for any purpose whatever. 
4, We rally to the standard of the Republican 
arty as the only one under which we can obtain an 

1onest and effective maintenance of the Government, 

as well as for the defense of the Treasury against 


the unjust demands and expenditures growing ont 


of the rebellion. 
5. The best interests of all citizens, of every eon- 


_ dition and pursuit, imperatively demand the speediest 


return to a specie basis of values and currency, and 
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we hail with gratification the act of the Republican 
Congress definitely providing for that end; and we 
are firmly opposed to a repeal thereof, or to any step 
backward in the matter. 

6. We are in favor of the untiring prosecution and 
punishment of public frauds and crime wherever 
existing, and we repeat the declaration, ‘‘ Let no 
guilty man escape.” 

7, We demand that our national candidates shall 
be men of' tried integrity, who will carry out this 
policy of reform, and preserve inviolate the great 
results of the war. 


STATE SEAL OF VERMONT, 


The Democrats of Vermont met in State 
Convention at Montpelier on June Ist, to nomi- 
nate their candidates for Governor and other 
State officers; also for presidential electors, 
and to appoint ten delegates to the National 
Democratic Convention at St. Louis. With re- 
gard to the State ticket, W. H. H. Bingham, of 
Stow, was nominated as candidate for the 
office of Governor; for Lieutenant-Governor, 
E. B. Baldwin, of Sharon, and for State Treas- 
urer, James B. Mattocks, of Danville, were 
nominated. As Democratic candidates for 
presidential electors, there were nominated : 
W. L. Rodman, of Bridgewater; Lucius Rob- 
inson, of Newport; George L. Waterman, of 
Hyde Park; Amos Aldrich, of Woodford; and 
Stephen L. Goodell, of Brandon. The delegates 
at large to the National Convention were: 
Marcus D. Gilman, of Montpelier; Bradley B. 
Smalley, of Burlington; Jasper Rand, of St. 
Albans; and Phineas 8. Benjamin, of Wolcott. 

The following platform was adopted by the 
convention : afi 

Whereas, The Democrats of Vermont, in conven- 
tion assembled, recognizing the present deplorable 
condition of the morals and business interests of the 
country as the result of a departure from the funda- 
mental principles of government as taught and prac- 
tised in the early days of the republic, and that a 
return to those principles, and a radical reform in. 
the administration of the Government, are absolutely 
necessary for the relief of the people and for the 
preservation of our free institutions, cordially in- 
vite the freemen of the State, of whatever political 
predilections, to unite with them in the following 
resolutions; ‘ ' 4 aE NSP ES oe: 

1. Fidelity to all the provisions of the Constitution 
of the United States; thorough retrenchment and 


economy in Federal,and State administrations; the 
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lessening of the burdens imposed on labor, or by the 
reduction of offices and taxation. 

2. An honest civil-service reform; strict account- 
ability of our officials, enforced by competent civil 
and criminal remedies ; the restoration of the Demo- 
cratic tests of honesty, fidelity, and capacity as qual- 
ifications for public officials. 

3. Honest payment of the public debt; sacred 
preservation of the public faith. 

4, Free schools exempt from sectarian control; no 
appropriation of public money for sectarian institu- 
tions. A free press, accountable for abuse to civil 
and criminal laws. 

5. Home rule; no centralization of State or Fed- 
eral power; no Federal interference in the State or 
municipal elections. 

6. Exposure and speedy punishment of corruption 

and peculation in the administration of public affairs. 

7. Gold and silver as the only legal tender; no 
currency inconvertible with coin; coin the only cur- 
rency recognized by the Constitution. , 

8. Steady steps toward the resumption of specie 
payments ; no steps backward._ 

9. Tariff for the purpose of revenue only. 

10. In the confidence that our delegates to the Na- 
tional Democratic Convention at St. Louis will sup- 
port only those candidates who are the proper repre- 
sentatives of their principles, we leave them to the 
free exercise of their discretion in the choice of men 
best fitted to bring about thorough reform in the 
administration of our national affairs. 

11. In the interest of honest and pure govern- 
ment outraged, our free institutions periled, and to 
redeem the American name from the stigma cast 
upon it by the astounding and unparalleled corrup- 
tion of the party now in power, we cordially invite 
the codperation with us of all honest men, irrespec- 
tive of former party affiliation. 

12, That the thanks of the people are due to 
the House of Representatives of the United States 
for reducing appropriations and confining expendi- 
tures within the proper limits; also for instituting 
investigations, and unearthing frauds and corrup- 
tions in high places; and that in this convention we 
commend the action of the Democrats of New York 
and Connecticut in the Jarge reduction of State tax- 
ation which they have produced, as a practical return 
to the economy and strict accountability which al- 
ways characterized the administration of the Goy- 
ernment under the rule of Democrats. 


_The Republicans held their State Convention 
at Montpelier on June 27th, for the purpose of 
nominating their State and electoral tickets. 
For the office of Governor, Horace Fairbanks, 
of St. Johnsbury, was nominated. For the 
offices of Lieutenant-Goyernor and State Treas- 
urer, Redfield Proctor, of Rutland, and John 
A. Page, of Montpelier, were nominated with- 
out opposition. As candidates for presidential 
electors at large, Jacob Estey, of Brattleboro, 
and Charles E. Houghton, of Bennington, were 
nominated. ; 
_ As the platform of this convention, two 

utions were reported and accepted by the 

ion: the one adopting the platform 
1 been shortly before adopted by the 
Republican Convention at Cincinnati ; 
er promising for the State ticket as 
rity of votes at the election as 
ofore obtained, : 


success of the Repub 
ate number of votes p 
r was 65,736, of w 


o oe -, i 7s 
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Mr. Fairbanks received 44,698, Mr. Bingham, 
21,038: showing a majority of 23,660 for the 
former over the latter. 

With regard to the State Legislature, the 
thirty members elected for the Senate were all» 
Republicans. In the House of Representatives 
there are 209 Republicans and 31 Democrats. 

The Legislature assembled for the regular » 
session at Montpelier on the 4th of October, 
1876, when both Houses were promptly organ- 
ized. In the Lower House, John W. Stewart, 
Republican, was elected Speaker by a vote of 
186 to 27; the latter number having been cast 
for J. W. Bliss, the Democratic nominee for 
that office. 

The two Houses successively met in joint 
assembly on the 16th, 21st, and 24th of Novem- 
ber, and elected the Secretary of State, with 
some other officers of the Executive Depart- 
ment; the seven Judges of the Supreme Court, 
and a number of the principal officers control- 
ling the management of charitable and other 
institutions under State charge. For Secretary 
of State, Gedrge Nichols, of Northfield, the 
present incumbent, wasreélected for two years; 
for Auditor of Accounts, Jedediah B. Ladd, 
of Alburg; for Adjutant and Inspector-Gen- 
eral, James S. Peck, of Montpelier; for Quar- 
termaster-General, Levi G. Kingsley, of Rut- 
land; for Railroad Commissioner, Marion W. 
Bailey, of St. Albans; for Superintendent of 
Public Education, the present incumbent, Ed- 
ward Conant, of Randolph, was reélected for 
another two-years’ term; for Chief-Justice of 
the Supreme Court, John Pierpont, of Ver- 
gennes; for Associate Justices: first distriet— 
James Barret, of Woodstock; second district 
—Hoyt H. Wheeler, of Jamaica; third dis- 
trict—Homer E. Boyce, of St. Albans; fourth 
district—Timothy P. Redfield, of Montpelier; 
fifth district—Jonathan Ross, of St. Johns- 
bury; sixth district—H. Henry Powers, of 
Morristown. All of these judges were re- 
elected. 

At the election of November 7, 1876, the 
Republican candidates for presidential electors 
were chosen; also their nominees for Congress- 
men generally. The popular vote for the Re- 
publican electors was 44,092; for the Demo- 
cratic electors, 20,254: Republican majority, 
28,838. 

The vote polled for presidential electors was 
canvassed by the county clerks on November 
2ist. At the opening of their meeting, coun- 
sel for the Democratic party appeared before — 
the Board of Canvassers, and, upon the ground 
which he maintained that they were vested 
with judicial as well as ministerial pow 
he claimed and offered to prove that E 
N. Sollace, one of the Republican electo: 
turned as elected, was ineligible to sucl 
because he at the time held the office of 
eee of Bridport ; 
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cratic elector, who had received the next high- 
est number, should be counted and he declared 
elected. His argument was replied to by coun- 
sel for the Republicans, who averred that in 
the State of Vermont this Board of Canvassers 
was not vested with judicial but with minis- 
terial powers only, although similar boards in 
some of the other States had judicial powers 
also. To this the Democratic counsel made a 
rejoinder, after which he submitted to the 
board a written protest, dated Springfield, No- 
vember 21st, and signed by Amos Aldrich and 
George M. Fisk, ‘“‘requesting the board to re- 
port to the Secretary of State, and to the 
Governor, that H. N. Sollace, one of the candi- 
dates for electors, was on the 7th of November 
holding the office of Postmaster of Bridport.” 
_ They ‘“ protested against the board declaring 
' the said Sollace elected or appointed an elector, 
and further requested the board to declare the 
person having the next highest number of votes 
duly elected as an elector .... and certify the 
same to the Governor, with the number of 
votes he received.” 

Having heard the arguments of counsel on 
both sides, the board deliberated on the sub- 
ject among themselves, at the end of which the 
following resolution was offered by one of the 
members, and unanimously, adopted by all: 

feesolved, That this Board of Canvassers are of the 
opinion that their powers are simply ministerial, 
and that their duties are clearly defined by the stat- 
ute of the State. They therefore decline to receive 
evidence outside of the certificates of votes by the 
proper town authorities. 

The board then canvassed the votes as offi- 
cially returned, and formally informed the 
Governor that ‘“‘ Jacob Estey, Charles E. Hough- 
ton, Henry N. Sollace, Roswell Farnham, and 
Alvin C. Welch, had been duly elected presi- 
dential electors from Vermont.” The board 
then adjourned sine die. 

The Legislature continued in session eight 
weeks, and closed it by final adjournment on 
the 28th of November, 1876. 

A large number of useful laws on various 
subjects of general and local importance were 
enacted. Among them were many acts relat- 
-ing to public schools—common, normal, and 
_ graded—school-districts, school-directors, and 
other matters pertaining to education. From 
among the number, we here subjoin the sub- 
stantial part of the one which defines what in- 
struction is to be imparted in the common 
schools of Vermont: 

An Act relating to Studies in Common Schools.— 
Suorton 1, Section 19, chapter 22, of the General 
Statutes, is hereby amended to read as follows: 


Each organized town in the State shall keep and 
support one or more schools, provided with compe- 


the young in orthography, reading, writing, English 
grammar, geography, arithmetic, free-hand drawing, 
istory and Constitution of the United States, and 

d behavior ; and special instruction shall be given 

he geography, history, constiti 

of government of the State of 


ion, and prin- 
ermont.’? 


act making provision for the | 


tent teachers of good morals, for the instruction of 
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the government assesses a tax of twenty-five 
cents on the hundred dollars for the year 1876, 
to be paid into the Treasury by the Ist of June, 
1877. The tax for 1877 is assessed by the same 
act at the rate of thirty-five cents on the hun- 
dred dollars. 

The material condition of Vermont in regard 
to her manufactures, trade, and other interests, 
especially her agricultural and dairy operations, 
appears to be eminently prosperous. 

The aggregate value of taxable. property in 
the State assessed for 1875 was $99,493,526, 
made up of $81,106,760 in real estate, and $18,- 
386,766 in personal property. For 1876 it was 
$99,717,533, composed of $81,198,221 in real 
estate, and $18,519,312 in personal property. 

The total list of State taxes for 1875 amounted 
to $1,150,968.29 ; for 1876 it was $1,154,901.- 
03: showing an excess of $3,932.74 in favor of 
the latter year. 

Of all the New England States, Vermont 
has the largest number of acres of improved 
land. Her whole area consists at present of 
8,073,257 acres of improved land, 1,386,934 
of woodland, and 68,613 of wasteland. Maine, 
the largest of those States in extent of terri- 
tory, has 155,464 acres less in improved land 
than Vermont. 

VIRGINIA. The public debt of the State 
of Virginia consisted on the 30th of Septem- 
ber, the close of the fiscal year, of $18,239,600 
in consols with coupons receivable for taxes, 
$1,997,415.80 registered bonds convertible into 
consols, and $9,252,310.58 registered bonds not 
convertible, making $29,489,326.38 as the total 
of the State bonds. There was also $3,510,- 
834.35 of accrued interest unpaid. The annual 
interest charge is $1,751,175.83, The principal 
of this debt was all incurred prior to the civil 
war, and funded anew in 1871. The state- 
ment does not include $15,239,370.74 known 
as “West Virginia’s Third,” which was set 
apart by the funding act for settlement by the 
State of West Virginia. There is a library- 


' fund consisting of $1,480,645.25 of available 


stocks and $703,072.63 West Virginia certifi- 
cates, which forms no part of the debt proper, 
and the sinking-fund contains $4,986,771.90. 
The arrears of unpaid interest from the library- 
fund on the 1st of August were $108,816.22, 
and on the 30th of September there was $521,- 
267.09 due the sinking-fund. piel 
The following is a statement of the receipts 
and disbursements of the Treasurer for the 
year: iy, ay Wel et 
Balance on hand October 1, 1875.............. $25,417 99 
Amount received on all accounts during the — hats 
year, including $1,111,490.13 in renewals of rey! 
notes in bank, and which constitute no part 
of the revenue proper. ......+-4-+++0+++- 7 


Doballsscen tects Sseeieter 
Total disbursements dur 
including $1,111,480.13 i 
as stated above... 


teens 
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For ordinary expenses of the government..... « $975,282 85 
For extraordinary expenses..............-.0006 138,432 83 
For public free schools...............-seceeees 443,000 00 


pMondntereation Gebt. 2 viuiisnens se ecies sa ndvees 1,105,305 88 

The payments on account of public institu- 
tions, included in “‘ordinary expenses,” were 
as follows: 


The Central (colored) Lunatic Asylum.,.......... $58,749 96 
The Eastern (white) Lunatic Asylum.. ......... 60,000 00 
The Western (white) Lunatic Asylum... t 60,000 00 
The Deaf, Dumb, and blind........... 40,000 00 
The Virginia Military Institute................. 25,000 00 


The University of Virginia, appropriation $30,000, 


PP MUMMREE GR arate o's\o/<.cjclvioe.c <siaciiadccctetienesd 27,500 00 


REDE MI MENLOLSI ON ee womas'seice's dardais ob ons <2 6 $266,249 96 

The revenues from taxation for the year 
amounted to $2,679,339.66, which exceeded 
the average of the previous six years by $201,- 
2'76.28, while the ordinary expenses were less 
by $108,906.44 than the average for six years. 
The estimated expenses for ordinary purposes 
for the year ending September 380, 1877, are 
$1,068,199. 
» On the 30th of September the number of 
convicts in the penitentiary was 1,099, of 
whom 202 were employed at the works of the 
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Old Dominion Granite Company, 57 on the 
railroad, and 729 were in the male department 
of the prison, and 111 in the female depart- — 
ment. The average number of inmates during 
the year was 1,021, maintained at a total cost 
of $26,265.44, or $25.72 per capita. The in- 
stitution was greatly overcrowded, 171 cells 
being occupied on the 30th of September by 
729 men. 

The Fish Commissioners of the State have 
been engaged in stocking the James and Ro- 
anoke Rivers with California salmon, and 
placing other varieties of salmon, bass, and 
trout, in different ponds and streams of the 
State. About 800,000 shad were also hatched 
and turned into the Rappahannock, and a large 
amount of herring-spawn was deposited in 
streams near tide-water. 

There was no election for State officers this 
year. The Republicans held a convention at 
Lynchburg on the 12th of April for the purpose 
of selecting delegates to the National Conven- 
tion of the party, at which the following plat- 
form was adopted: 


~ Reverse, 
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- The Republicans of ey reaffirming their 
allegiance to the national Republican party in this 
centennial year as an event which ealls for the ex- 
pression of gratitude to Almighty God that our civil 
and religious liberties have been preserved through 
all the vicissitudes of the country, that the Ameri- 
ean people have successfully maintained before the 
world their capacity for self-government, and that 
the Union remains unbroken either by foreign ag- 
gression, civil discord, or domestic violence. The 
; of our national history is seen, but its future 
depends upon the preservation of the great funda- 
ital principles which the past has consecrated, 
h are expressed in the Declaration of Inde- 
yendence and in the Corstitution of the United 
h its several amendments. To these the 
arty has always been devoted and 
has carried the Government forward 
- among the nations; it has granted 
ampled liberality; it has gradu- 
1e public debt; it has furnished 
ational currency. It has ne 
‘standard of publi « —- 
da faithful collection and di 
revenues, and it has de- 


oe, iss 


veloped the material resources of the country by 
increasing the facilities of intereommunication be- 
ade the different sections of the country: There- 
ore i ey 

Resolved, 1. That we will remain faithful to the 
principles of the national Republican party in 
things concerning the administration of the national 
affairs, until every right guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion shall be fully secured and enjoyed, and all 
existing laws faithfully executed. : -_ 

2. We favor honesty and economy in the admin- ‘ 
istration of the Government, and recommend such 
retrenchment in the civil service as can be made 
without impairing the efficiency of the different de- 
partments of public business; and at the same 
favor liberality, just compensation in the pay of 
public servants, believing it to be the me } 
secure the honest and faithful discharge 
private or public. ee ening na 
8. We are in favor of the quick and cond 

f 4 d corrupt offic 


all dishonest a 
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ute, specie payments should be resumed at the ear- 

iest practicable moment. ‘ 

5. We believe free schools to be the palladium of 
civil liberty, and that they should be supported by 
the general taxation of the people; and we are op- 
posed to any division of the school-money for the 
benefit of any sect or denomination whatever, or to 
any interference with the schools by any sect or de- 
nomination. We denounce the action of the Demo- 
cratic authorities of this State, by whom the money 
raised for free-school purposes has been taken for 
other purposes, thus robbing the children of the 
State of that which will best fit them for becoming 
good citizens. Laer 

6. We believe the safety of free institutions de- 

ends upon the purity of the ballot; and we ask the 
Ehnerass of the United States to pass a law for the 
protection of its citizens in the right of the elec- 
tive franchise, by which they may obtain the benefit 
thereof, and be certain that the ballot deposited 
for the candidate of their choice will be counted 
for him and them, and not substituted by a stuffed 
ballot. 

7. We indorse the Administration of the President 
as distinguished throughout by measures that will 
preéminently redound to the honor and credit of 
this nation, and mark a new era in the history of 
our republic; and especially do we commend the 
determination expressed by the President to ferret 
out the guilty and dishonest officials, in the memo- 
rable saying, ‘‘ Let no guilty man escape.”’ 

.8. We cordially invite all citizens of Virginia, who 
are in favor of making this centennial year 1876 a 
year of peace and good-will, to help us in electing 
the candidate that will be nominated by the Na- 
tional Republican Convention to be held in Cincin- 
uati in June next. 


The Democratic Convention took place in 
Richmond on the 31st of May. 

Delegates to the National Conyention at St. 
Louis were chosen, an electoral ticket was 
nominated, and a State Central Committee ap- 
pointed. Several speeches were made, ex- 
pressing the,sentiments of prominent delegates, 
but no platform was adopted. Some resolu- 
tions relating to finance and reform were 
tabled, the majority opposing any declarations 
whatever. Later in the canvass, on the 31st 
of August, the State Conservative Commit- 
tee issued an address defining the position 
z the party, and discussing the issues of the 

ay. 

The total vote for presidential electors in 
November was 235,228, of which the Demo- 
cratic candidates received 139,670, and the Re- 
_publicans 95,558 ; Democratic majority, 44,112. 
The total vote on the Constitutional amend- 
ments was 227,732, of which 129,373 were in 
favor of ratification, and 98,559 against it. 
The amendments were very generally favored 
by the Conservatives, and opposed by the,Re- 
publicans. Of eleven members of Congress 
chosen, all but one are Democrats. _The Legis- 
lature of 1876~77 is composed of 87 Demo- 
crats and 6 Republicans in the Senate, and 101 
Democrats, 25 Republicans, and 6 Indepen- 
dents in the House of Representatives. This 
kes the Democratic majority 31 in the Sen- 
yard 70 in the House, or 101 on joint 


of the constitutional amendments rati- ' 
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Tequires that all persons, before voting,« in the year 
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shall pay a capitation-tax, and disfranchises all 
who have been convicted of bribery at any 
election, embezzlement of public funds, treason, 
felony, or petit larceny. The registration pro- 
vision of the constitution was struck out. 
Another amendment authorizes the Legislature 
by a two-thirds vote to enfranchise persons who 
have been disfranchised for engaging in duels. 
Another restores to the Legislature its author- 
ity to restrict the debt and taxation of cities 
and towns, and to limit the exercise of munici- 
pal powers generally. 

Some excitement was occasioned by the 
sending of a detachment of Federal troops to 
Petersburg just prior to the election, and keep- 
ing it there until the 13th of November. On 
hearing of this action the Governor of the 
State issued the following proclamation: 


To the one of Virginia: Information has just 
been received, from authentic sources, that a detach- 
ment of the United States Army was this day quar- 
tered at Petersburg, with orders to remain until after 
the elections, and to be under the sole direction ofe 
Federal officials. The voting-places at Petersburg 
are being surrounded with a cordon of bayonets on 
the eve of the elections. 

It is provided by the Constitution of the United 
States that the Government thereof shall protect 
each of the States, on the application of the Legisla- 
ture (or the Executive, when the Legislature cannot 
be convened), against domestic violence. 

No domestic violence, no breach of the peace, no 
molestation of any citizen in the exercise of any 
right, exists, or is threatened, or apprehended, or 
likely to arise, in this Commonwealth. Perfest 

eace, order, and security, reign throughout all our 
Lords, Every citizen, of whatever race, color, or 
condition, is protected, can be protected, and will 
be protected, in all his personal and political rights 
privileges, and immunities, by all the authorities o 
this State. i 

No application, by the Legislature or by the Ex- 
ecutive, has been made to the President for protec- 
tion against domestic or other violence. 

No complaint is made, anywhere, that the rights 
of any citizen are assailed or threatened. Never- 
theless, in the midst of profound peace, and with- 
out a constitutional requisition from any quarter 
the President of the United States has stationed 
troops in a city of this Commonwealth, with the 
design, as cannot be doubted, of intimidating the 
people, and controlling the pending elections for 
partisan purposes. : 

And, whereas, so flagrant a usurpation of un-— 
granted authority endangers the liberties of the 
ere and the teary. of the government, im- 
perils the freedom of the elective franchise, and is 
well calculated, as it is doubtless designed, to incite 
and foment the domestic violence which is falsely 
pretended to be threatened: 1 na 

Now, therefore, I, James L. Kemper, Governor of — 
Virginia, solemnly protesting before the States of 
the Union, and in the name of the Constitution, | 
against this despotic invasion of our guaranteed — 
rights, do call upon the good people of this Com-— 
monwealth, and I command the authorities and~ 
officers thereof, to keep the peace at any cost, and to 
porsevere in abstaining from every act and manifes- 
tation which might be made etext for the 7 
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ployment of armed force in as and I | 
upon all such moderation elf-denying fe 
ance, such patience i 
the possibility of 

order, “a iigd 
Done at Ri 
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and seventy-six, and in the one hundred and first 
year of the Commonwealth. 
JAMES L. KEMPER, 
By the Governor: 
James MoDonatp, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 


In response to a resolution of the Senate 
calling for information, the President of the 
United States, on the 14th of December, said: 


It is well understood that the presence of United 
States troops at the polling-places never prevented 
the full exercise of the franchise of any citizen, of 
whatever political faith. If, then, they have had 
any effect whatever upon the ballots cast, it has been 
to insure protection to the citizen casting it, in giv- 
ing it to the candidate of his unbiased choice with- 
out fear, and thus securing the very essence of 
liberty. It may be the presence of twenty-four 
United States soldiers, under the command of a 
captain and lieutenant, quartered in the custom- 
house at Petersburg, Va., on the 7th of November, 
at a considerable distance from any polling-place, 
without any interference on their part whatever, and 
without going near the polls during the election, may 
have secured a different result from what would have 
been obtained if they had not been there (to maintain 
peace in case of riot), on the face of returns. But if 
such is the case, it is only proof that in this one con- 
gressional district in the State of Virginia the legal 
and constitutional voters have been able to return as 
elected the candidate of their choice. 
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General Sherman, in his report to the Secre- 
tary of War on the subject, made the follow- 
ing statement: 

Company B, Captain Breckinridge, of the Second 
United States Artillery, was posted at Petersburg, 
Va., from November 4th to November 13th, when it 
was recalled to its proper station, Fort Foote, Mary- 
land. To a more complete understanding of the 
case, I will add that, on the 2d day of November, a 
gentleman came to me from the Attorney-General, 
representing that there was reason to apprehend a 
breach of the peace at Petersburg, Va., and asking a 
detachment of troops to be sent there. You being 
then absent, I saw Judge Taft in person, and he ad- 
vised that a company of soldiers be sent to Peters- 
burg if practicable ; and the next day, being in New 
York City, I saw General Hancock in person, and 
after some inquiries as to available troops, I ordered 
him to send the above designated company to Peters- 
burg, to remain during the election of November 
7th, and then to return to its post. 


Governor Kemper, alluding to the subject in 
his annual message, said: 


The posting of a band of soldiers close to the vot- 
ing-places of that city, on the eve of the elections, 
was as unexpected as a thunderbolt out of a cloud- 
less sky. The entire Commonwealth was in a con- 
dition of profound peace. No indication or appre- 
hension of any possible disorder existed, and this 
government was ready and able to protect the rights 
of all its citizens in every contingency. Not even a 


private quarrel, leading to any single case of assault 
_and battery, had occurred for months in the commu- 
nity in which the armed force was thus stationed. 
Emboldened by the presence of these troops, 
inferior ministerial officer of the United States 
ointed a large number of special deputies for 
ervice at Petersburg on the day of the election; 
hese appointees, including in their number re- 
efactors, and wearing the insignia of national 
rity, assumed to direct and control many votes 
icular class. The effect of the intrusion of 
‘ce was to intimidate voters, to contro] an 
artisan purposes, and to overthrow 
territorial limits the freedom of the 
anchise. I record for your information, 
ar to discuss, the particulars connecte 
9 orian power, which imperils | 


STATE CAPITOL OF VIRGINIA. 


The session of the Legislature began on the 
6th of December, but before the adjournment 
over the Christmas holidays little had been 
done beyond preparation for legislation. A 
special committee of five Senators and nine — 
members of the House was appointed, to which — 
could be referred all propositions to ame 
the constitution of the State. Edmund 
Burks was chosen Judge of the Supreme Co 
to fill a vacancy caused by the death 
Wood Bouldin. In response to a join 
tion, Governor Kemper subm 
message indicating what o 
ished, and wherein the cl 
Capitol could be reduced. 
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_ to that of the East Indian station. 
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gestions was one that the offices of Adjutant- 
General, Superintendent of Public Printing, 
Register of the Land-Oftice, and Second Au- 
ditor, could be advantageously abolished. 

Early in the session a series of resolutions 
was adopted expressing sympathy for the peo- 
ple of South Carolina, and admiration for “ the 
firm, manly, and patriotic assertion of their 
rights by the people of South Carolina, by 
their chosen representatives, and by their 
wise, prudent, and courageous Governor, Wade 
Hampton, who have with moderation and for- 
bearance borne outrages committed upon them 
and the constitution and laws of their State, 
and appealed with calm confidence to the legal 
tribunals of the State and to the enlightened 
judgment of the American people.” 

The Legislature of 1875-76 had refused to 
make an appropriation for a display of the re- 
sources of the State at the Centennial Exhibi- 
tion, on account of the poverty of the people 
and the embarrassment of the State Treasury. 
From the same considerations the Governor, in 
October, declined to take part in the celebra- 
tion of a special Virginia day at Philadelphia. 

The University of Virginia during the year 
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received a gift of $55,000 from W. W. Corco- 
ran, of Washington, and $2,000 from a citizen 
of the State of New York, whose name was 
withheld from the public. 

The committee, headed by A. J. B. Beres- 
ford Hope, in England, which raised the funds 
for the memorial statue of ‘‘ Stonewall” Jack- 
son, set up in Richmond in 1875, having a bal- 
ance of over £245 unexpended, transmitted it 
to the Governor to be used for the foundation 
of a Jackson prize at the Lexington’ Military 
Academy. It has been decided to invest it as 
a permanent fund, from the income of which 
gold medals, to be known as ‘The Jackson 
Hope Medals,” shall be provided, to be award- 
ed to the most distinguished members of the 
successive graduating classes of the Virginia 
Military Institute. 

The Lee Monument Association has been 
formed, and is engaged in raising funds to pro- 
cure an equestrian statue of the late General 
Robert E. Lee, to be given to the State and 
placed on the Capitol grounds at Richmond. 

(For the action of the Board of Arbitration 
to fix the boundary between this State and 
Maryland, see MARYLAND, in this volume.) 
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WALKER, Sir Batpwin Wakes, a British 
naval officer, born in 1803; died February 14, 
1876. In October, 1828, he rendered valuable 
aid in the reduction of the castle of Morea, the 
last hold of the Turks in the Peloponnesus, and 
for this service was rewarded with the order of 
the Redeemer of Greece, and the Cross of the 
Legion of Honor. In 1834 he became com- 
mander, and in 1838 captain. For atime he 
was arear and a vice admiral in the Turkish 
Navy, and in 1840 commanded the Turkish fleet 
which operated on the coast of Syria, partici- 
pating in the attack on Beyrout and the bom- 
‘bardment of Acre. In 1847 he was appointed 
Surveyor of the Navy, attained Flag rank in 
1858, was appointed to the command of the 
South African station in 1860, and afterward 
He was 
created a baronet in 1856, a K. C. B. in 1841, 
and was a knight of different foreign orders. 

WARREN, Joszpu, an enterprising citizen 


of Buffalo, N. Y., where he died, September 


80, 1876. He was born in Waterbury, Vt., 
July 24, 1829. He graduated at the University 


_ -of Vermont, and went to Albany, N. Y.,-where 
_ he became assistant editor of the Country 
Gentleman, and also Professor of Latin and 
Greek at the Albany Academy. He became 


associate editor of the Buffalo Courier in 1854, 
and subsequently editor-in-chief. He took a 
prc not part in politics, was a member at 
eyed seus State Central Commit- 


ment begun in 1875 (see 


terests of Buffalo. In 1857 he was elected Su- 
perintendent of Public Schools. He advocated 
the project of the public-park system, and served 
on the Park Commission from its formation in 
1871 till his death. He was one of the organ- 
izers of the plan to erect the city and county 
buildings. It was largely through his exer- 
tions that the Buffalo Asylum for the Insane 
was located in that city, and he served as one 
of its managers, and chairman of the Executive 
Committee, until within about a month of his 
death. He was also instrumental in the estab- 
lishment of the State Normal School in Buffalo, 
and was a member of its Board of Trustees. 
He took an active part in the organization of 
the Fine-Arts Academy, and was interested in 
the project of the Buffalo, New York & Phila- 
delphia Railroad. He was formerly President 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association in 
Buffalo; was a member of the Council of the 
Medical Department of the University of Buf- 
falo, and for several years prior to his death 
was President of the State Associated Pre: 
WEST VIRGINIA. The Ser 
Virginia was in session as a Cov 
ment for several weeks in Januar. 
ary for the trial of E. A. Bennett, Auditc 
John S. Burdett, Treasurer the im 


for that year). 
and remov: 
acquittal 
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its share, and makes no report of funded in- 
debtedness. The condition of the Treasury 
for the last two fiscal years is shown in the 
following statement : 

Balance in the Treasury, October 1, 1874........ $282,865 12 


Received from all sources during fiscal year end- 
ing Peptember BO; A87H 6.5 i. ie. cee ceeislens 547,426 46 


PRG tEL OCCU SS avelciels(ciaiolcle eve sc aie'enieis apicisisissiers $829,791 58 
Disbursements for all purposes during the fiscal 
year ending September 380, 18 


5T6,171 97 


Balance in the Treasury, October, 1875.......... $258,619 61 
Received from all sources during the fiscal year 


ending September 80, 1876. .0......0. ec eee ees 636,834 52 
PLQtAM LECEIP UB. 4-554 3.05.0 5,0 SUH (COR ORE EAC OE $890,454 13 
Disbursements for all purposes during the fiscal 
year ending September 80, 1876.............. 682,891 48 
Balance in Treasury, October 1, 1876........ $207,562 65 


At the close of the last fiscal year the 
general fund, from which all ordinary expenses 
must be paid, was exhausted, and the Governor 
borrowed $70,000 under authority conferred 
upon him by law—$24,000 from the banks in 

Wheeling, and $46,000 from the school - fund. 
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These are to be paid from appropriations of 
1877. The deficiency making it necessary to 
borrow for current expenses was occasioned 
by delinquency in the payment of taxes. There 
was due on the 1st of October, on account of 
taxes of 1875, the sum of $117,349.10. 

The system of public schools of the State is 
gradually improving. The expenditures for 
school purposes during the year amounted to 
$1,000,933.16 against $921,778.90 in 1875. 
The number of children enrolled was 184,760; 
number attending schools, 123,540; average 
daily attendance, 70,112. There were 8,127 
school-houses, valued at $1,660,467.83; and 
3,683 teachers, to whom was paid over $588,- 
400 in salaries. These figures show a substan- 
tial increase over those of 1875. 

The Institution for the Deaf, Dumb, and 
Blind, at Romney, is supported at a cost of about 
$30,000 a year. The attendance during the 
year was 65 deaf-mutes and 19 blind persons. 
In connection with the school are four shops 
in which shoemaking, tailoring, mattress-mak- 
ing, broom-making, etc., are taught. 


Reverse. 
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The Hospital for the Insane, at Weston, had 
397 inmates on the 30th of September, of whom 
222 were males and 175 females. Accommo- 
dations for 90 patients have been added during 
the year, and a new brick building erected for 

lored patients. The average cost, per week, 
each inmate of the hospital was $2.38. 
he appropriation asked for, for current ex- 
penses for 1877, is $60,840. The institution is 

crowded, and an extension is urged by 
intendent. : 

itentiary, at Moundsville, contained 

and 82 United States prisoners at 

he year. The latter are taken on 

ith the Federal Government at forty 


West; for Superintendent of Beboel ' 


The cost of feeding prisoners — 


~ ob 
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000 for 1878. Of the former sum $15,000 
is wanted to complete and equip the work-~- 
shops. ~ 

A convention of the Democrats of the State, 
held at Charleston, on the 8th of June, made 
nominations for State officers and presidential 
electors at large; chose delegates to the Na- 
tional Convention of the party; appointed a 
State Central Committee; and adopted a dec- 
laration of principles. The State ticket wasas 
follows: For Governor, H. M. Matthews; for — 
Attorney-General, Robert White; for Au 
Joseph 8. Miller; for Treasurer, Thom: 


Pendleton; for Judges of Supreme Cour’ 
A ey 


} 
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tions, the first urging harmony in the party, 
and the last arraigning the Republicans. The 
second was as follows: 


Resolved, That the great principles which, in our 
opinion, underlie and must sustain the national 
Democratic party, of which we are an integral part, 
are: 1. Restriction of the Federal Government to its 
original sphere of action, and to the powers pre- 
scribed and limited by the Constitution. 2. The in- 
dependence of the Supreme Court of the United 
States preserved against intimidation or undue in- 
fluence on the part of the codrdinate departments of 
the General Government. 38. Subordination of the 
military to the civil power. 4. The equality and 
constitutional self-government of the States, leaving 
to each of them respectively the solution of ques- 
tions and difficulties arising therein, subject only to 
the Constitution of the United States. 5. No oceu- 
pation of State territory by United States forces, ex- 
cept in aid of civil authority, upon demand of the 
Governor, as in the Constitution prescribed. 6. Re- 
form of civil service, in such manner that honesty 
and competency shall again be regarded in the selec- 
tion of Federal officers, and that such officers shall 
not be permitted to interfere with the freedom of 
elections, nor be subjected to contributions to fur- 
ther the political aims or aspirations of the appoint- 
ing power. 7. Complete and universal unconditional 
amnesty for all those who participated in the civil 
war upon a basis of mutual reconciliation, such as 
the spirit of the age demands and the permaneney 
of, our institutions requires, 8. A return to the old 
landmarks of Anglo-Saxon liberty, viz.: no suspen- 
sion of the writ of Aabeas corpus in times of peace ; 
trial by a jury of the vicinage when the prisoner de- 
mands it; freedom of the press, and no religious or 
expurgatory political tests for suffrage or office-hold- 
ing. 9. No interference by the General Government 
with education and religion in the States, upon any 
pretext whatever, however plausible. 10. Firm and 
uncompromising resistance to the further infection 
of the American mind with the spirit of peculation, 
plunder, and universal corruption in office, inaugu- 
rated by the Republican party, fostered by tle war, 
and culminating in the disgusting indecency prac- 
tised by the present Administration. 


The third related to national finances, and 
was the chief cause of division in the com- 
mittee. It was as follows: 


Resolved, That while we belong to a debtor 
State, and believe that the Republican party has 
treated such States unfairly and unjustly, by its 
financial policy, and while we favor an immediate 
repeal of the ‘‘specie resumption act,” taxation of 
United States bonds like other property, and the 
abolition of the present banking system, yet, at the 

same time, we emphatically deprecate the effort to 
divide the Democratic party upon issues involving 
money only, and recommend that such issues’ be re- 
mitted to the congressional districts, or otherwise 
subordinated to those great moral and constitutional 
aaeiene which underlie the very existence of the 
Union and its institutions. 


The corresponding declaration of the mi- 
nority was as follows: k 
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There were also resolutions in favor of pre- 
serving the public-school system ‘ free from 
sectarian influence or control,” reducing tax- 
ation, reforming the judiciary, and submitting 
to a vote of the people the question of remoy- 
ing the capital. The vote on substituting the 
financial resolution of the minority report for 
that of the majority stood—yeas 1764, nays 
8054; on substituting the whole minority re- 
port for that of the majority—yeas 226, nays 
260. The majority report was then adopted 
by a vote of 2894 to 179%. The following was 
adopted unanimously as an addition to the 
platform : 

Resolved, That we pledge the Democratic and Con- 
servative party to the preservation of our public- 
school system, free from sectarian influence and con- 
trol, and promise to its Aber and improvement 
the earnest and active efforts of our party. 


The Republicans had met in convention in 
May to select delegates to the national nomi-- 
nating body at:Cincinnati, and held their con- 
vention for the nomination of candidates for 
State officers at Parkersburg, on the 27th of 
July. General Nathan Goff, Jr., was nomi- 
nated for Governor; Moses Frankenberger for 
Treasurer ; Charles M. Shinn for Auditor ; 
John A. Hutchinson for Attorney-General ; 
F. H. Crags for Superintendent of Schools; 
and W. H. H. Flick, R. L. Berkeshire, and R. 
S. Brown, for Judges of the Supreme Court of 
Appeals. The Committee on Resolutions made 
a majority and a minority report, The follow- 
ing is a synopsis of the former : i r 


Arraignment of the Democratic party for its non- 
conformity with the pledges of six years ago, to 
economize and reform; on the contrary, increasin, 
taxes and expenditures; multiplying the number of 
officials, raising their salaries, imposing an unwise 
constitution upon the people, inimical to their inter- 
ests ; the vagueness and uncertainty of its language, 
which has been a constant source of conflict between 
the legislative, executive, and judicial departments, 
changing the road-law, making it oray in its” 
unjust discriminations ; in reéstab ey the old 
county court system}; in the construction of too large 
and expensive a penitentiary, that it might be filled” 
with Federal convicts to cheapen the labor of our 
mechanics ; in tampering with the school-laws ; in 
providing a homestead-exemption law that permits — 
the landlord to strip the tenant of his furniture and 
clothing ; in covering up the frauds of its public of- 
ficials ; in having, by excessive taxation, driven many 
citizens to other States ; in destroying local sell 
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Convention, and Hecee their undivided support 
to its nominees ; calling them the friends of honest 
labor, ‘and not the manipulators of political intrigues, 
the real reformers pee! not pretenders, statesmen 
and not politicians; and, finally, calling upon all 
men, of all parties, to unite with them in relieving 
the people of this State from the existing evils and 
in the reéstablishment of good gover nment. 

The minority report was in favor of submit- 
ting to a vote of the people the question of 
removing the capital, and it was adopted, after 
some modification, as an addition to the plat- 
form given above. 

The Greenback party also made nominations 
for Governor and presidential electors, the can- 
- didate for the former being James M. Laidley. 

The State election occurred on the 10th of 
October, and resulted in the choice of the Dem- 
ocratic candidates. The total vote for Gov- 
ernor was 100,015, of which Matthews received 
56,206, Goff 43,477, and Laidley 332. Mat- 
thews’s plurality over Goff was 12,729, majori- 
ty over all 12,397. The largest Democratic 
majority was that for Attorney-General, Rob- 
ert White having 57,848 votes, to 42, 196 for 

John A. Hutchinson, and six scattering, making 
White’s majority 15, 641. The total vote cast 
for presidential electors in November was 99,- 
939, of which the Democratic candidates had 
56,565, the Republican candidates 42,001, and 
the Greenback ticket 1,373. The plurality of 
Tilden over Hayes was 14, 564; majority over 
all, 13,191. Democratic members of Congress 
were chosen in all of the three districts. The 
majorities were 1,835 in the first district, 3,778 
in the second, and 7,576 in the third. The 
Legislature of 1876-77 consists of 19 Demo- 
crats and 5 Republicans in the Senate, and 49 
Democrats and 16 Republicans in the House, 
giving the Democrats a majority of 14 in the 
Senate, 33 in the House, and 47 on a joint bal- 
lot. Henry Mason Matthews, the new Gov- 
ernor, is a lawyer, residing in Lewisburg, and 
had been Attorney-General four years prior to 
his election to the chief executive oftice. 

The new Capitol building, constructed by the 
authority and at the expense of the city of 
Wheeling, was turned over to the State, and 
formally accepted, on the 6th of January, 1877, 
It cost $100,000. ‘ 

WHEELER, terres Armon, was born at 
Malone, N. Y., June 30, 1819. ’At the age of 
nineteen he entered the University of Vermont, 

where he continued two years. After four 

3 study of the law in Malone he began 
tice, During this time he was made Town 

<, School Commissioner, and School In- 


and, soon after the adoption of the 
tution of 1846, was elected District 
wr the county. He was elected by 
; a Representative in the Legislature 
1850, and in 1859 and 1860 es was 
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terward merged in the Ogdensburg & Lake 
Champlain), and, as President of the Board of 
Trustees, was virtual manager of the road for 
eleven years, In 1860 Mr. Wheeler was elected 
to Congress, and served one term. In 1867 
he was chosen a member of the State Consti- 
tutional Convention, and when that body as- 
sembled he became its president. In 1868 he 
was again elected to Congress from his native 
district, and was three times reélected in suc- 
cession. He served as a member of the Com- 
mittees on Appropriations and Southern Affairs, 
and was chairman of the Committees on the 
Pacific Railroad and Commerce. In 1875 he 
visited New Orleans, and pr epared an adjust- 
ment for the political difficulties in Louisiana, 
which became known as the ‘“ Wheeler Com- 
promise.” In June, 1876, Mr. Wheeler was 
nominated for Vice-President of the United 
States by the National Republican Conven- 
tion assembled in Cincinnati. (For the re- 
sults of the election see Unirep States.) Mr. 
Wheeler has acted with the Republican party 
since its organization, and was previously a 
Whig. 

WILLIAMS, Baryey, died in New York, 
April 25th. He was born in Cork, Ireland, 
in 1823. His name was Bernard Flaherty, but 
he was almost entirely known by his profes- 
sional name, Barney Williams. As early as 
1836 he was connected with the old Franklin 
Theatre in Chatham Square, New York. In 
1845 he was the manager of the Vauxhall 
Garden in the Bowery. In 1850 he was mar- 
ried to Maria Pray, then the widow of Charles 
Mestayer. His wife was an excellent actress, 
and subsequently Mr. and Mrs. Williams gen- 
erally took the leading characters in the same 
plays. In 1854 they played a very successful 
engagement in San Francisco. In 1855 they 
went to England, where Mr. Williams achieved 
a notable success as Ragged Pat in “ Ireland 
as it was.” He subsequently played this part 
with great success in the chief cities of Eng- 
land, Ireland, and Scotland. He returned to 
New York in September, 1859, and fulfilled 
a long engagement at Niblo's Garden. He 
afterward appeared in the chief cities of the - 
United States. In 1867 he assumed the man- 
agement of Wallack’s old Broadway Theatre 
in New York, where he remained for two 
years. He and his wife subsequently played 
in the chief cities of Great Britain, the United 
States, and Canada. Mr. Williams always 
represented Trish characters, and had a world- 
wide reputation as an Irish comedian. His. 
wife survives him. He was a brother-in-law 
of the comedian William J. Florence, 
Florence (who is also a well-known comé 
enne) and Mrs. Williams being sisters. 
Williams’s mother died in New York D 
18, 1876, aged 80 years. 4 

WISCONSIN. ‘The este th 
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time, embracing 415 acts, 16 joint resolutions, 
and 19 memorials to Congress. 

The most important act of the session was 
apparently that relating to railroad, express, 
and telegraph companies in the State of Wis- 
consin. The main purpose of this law is to 
correct or repeal former laws which sought to 
regulate fares and freights of railroads. Such 
was the case in’a special manner with the law 
commonly known as the ‘‘ Potter Law,” the 
enactment of which, two years previously, not 
only aroused so much ill-will in the railway 
companies operating in Wisconsin that they 
took an attitude of defiance against the law 
and openly violated its provisions as mani- 
festly unjust, unconstitutional, and void, but 
alarmed those companies also whose lines are 
located in other States of the Union. 

The new law, while it keeps the railway 
companies under salutary restrictions to guard 
the interests of the State and her citizens 
against arbitrary and unjust exactions, does 
also amend or repeal the objectionable provi- 
sions of former laws. A prominent feature of 
it is the abolition of the former board of three 
Railroad Commissioners, and,the substitution 
of one such commissioner only, whom the 
Governor, by and with the consent of the 
Senate, is required to appoint within ten days 
from the passage and publication of this act, 
“and who shall hold his office for the term of 
two years from the 15th day of February, and 
until his successor is appointed and qualified.” 
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The duties of this officer are specified by the 
act as follows: 


Suotion 2. The Railroad Commissioner shall \in- 
quire into any neglect or violation of the laws of 
this State by any railroad corporation doing busi- 
ness therein, or by the officers, agents, or employ és 
thereof; and shall also, from time to time, carefully 
examine and inspect thé condition of each railroad 
in the State, and of its equipment, and the manner 
of its conduct and management with relation to tlhe 
public safety and convenience. He shall also ex- 
amine and ascertain the pecuniary condition and 
the manner of financial management of each- and 
oe railroad corporation doing business in this 

ate. a 
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In order to enable him to make the report 
and return required of him by law, the act in 
section 3 enjoins ‘‘the president, or managing 
officer, of each railroad corporation in the 
State, to make to the Railroad Commissioner 
annually, in the month of October, such re- 
turns, and in the form he may prescribe, as 
will afford the information required for his 
report; under penalty of one hundred dollars 
for every day’s willful delay, or refusal of such 
return, after the 31st day of October. 

This law was enacted after a most vigorous 
and long-continued struggle, in which almost 
every member of the Legislature took an active 
part. It haying been passed by the House of 
Representatives, in which it was first intro- 
duced, the Senate also, after repeated and 
excited debates, finally passed it on the 18th 
of February, by a vote of yeas 20, nays 7. 

Among the sums of money appropriated for 
different objects by the Legislature of 1876 
are the following: $25,000 for the publication 
of the Geological Survey; $1,500 for the State 
Historical Society ; $20,000 for the Centennial 
Exhibition; $126,000 for the Northern Hos- 
pital for the Insane; $84,000 for the State 
Hospital for the Insane; $40,000 for the Insti- 
tute for the Deaf and Dumb; $18,000 for the 
Institute for the Blind; $90,000 for rebuilding 
the Institute for the Blind; $31,000 for the 
current expenses of the Industrial School for 
Boys; also $15,000 for a shoe-shop in the said 
school; $27,870 for the current expenses of 
the State-prison; and $4,000 for the soldiers’ 
orphans’ pensions. 

The Republicans of Wisconsin met in con- 
vention at Madison on the 22d of February, 
“to nominate a presidential electoral ticket, 
and to select twenty delegates to the National 
Republican Convention to be held at OCincin- 
nati.” 

After organization, the following nomina- 
tions were reported by a committee appointed 
for the purpose and by the eight congressional 
district committees in their numerical order, 
and all of the reports were unanimously 
adopted by the convention : 

_Electors at large—W. H. Hiner, of Fond du 
Lac County, and Francis Campbell, of Lafay- 
ette. 

Delegates at large—Philetus Sawyer, of 
Winnebago; David Atwood, of Dane; Mark 
Douglas, of Jackson; and James H. Howe, of 
Kenosha. . 

The following platform was reported and 
unanimously adopted by the convention : 

1. The Republicans of Wisconsin, in State Con- 
vention assembled, in response to the call of the 
National Union Republican Committee for the Re- 

ublicans of the several States of the Union to elect 

elegates for their National Convention, send frater- 
nal greetings to the Republicans in all parts of our 
beloved land, with the cordial assurances to all pa- 
triotie citizens who honor the flag of our common 
country as the emblem of liberty, equality, and fra- 
ternity, of our earnest desire to see the republic en- 
ter upon the second century of its prosperous career 
free from sectional strife or injustice of any name or 
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-nature ; and that we will endeavor to promote friend- 

ly feeling and permanent harmony throughout the 
entire country, and will maintain and support all 
measures, acts, and laws, the enforcement of which 
shall secure to every citizen his constitutional rights, 
including the full and free exercise of the right of 
franchise without intimidation or fraud, 

2, We are in favor of vigorous efforts to prosecute 
and punish those who have been guilty of official 
dishonesty, and to detect and bring to punishment 
all who have in any way or form conspired to de- 
fraud the Government of its just and legal revenues, 

3. We believe in the unwritten law of the land, 
which declares it unwise for a Chief Magistrate to 
hold his office beyond two terms; and we accept the 
declaration of President Grant in harmony with this 
law as but another claim to our veneration and grati- 
tude. 

4. We believe in international arbitration in lieu 
of war; and we regard the scene of two nations 
strong enough to be above fear and wise enough to 
be above passion, adjusting their claims before this 
tribunal, as among the proudest monuments of the 
republic. 
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5. While endeavoring to reduce the national debt 
that was incurred in the presence of organized trea- 
son and armed rebellion within a political party 
which again aspires to the control of the Govern- 
ment, we are opposed to impairing the credit of the 
nation by depreciating any of its obligations, and in 
favor of sustaining in every way the national faith 
and financial honor. We believe in honest money ; 
that the currency of the nation should, as soon as 
consistent with business interests and safety, be 
made equal to gold, and, until that time, should con- 
tinue as a legal tender. 

6. We hold as of priceless value and of the great- 
est importance the common-school system of this 
country, which, supported by just and equal taxation 
of property for the benefit of all, and accessible to 
the children of citizens of every nationality, color, 
condition, or creed, should be maintained absolutely 
free from sectarian control ; and that popular educa- 
tion is the right arm of the national safety under a 
free and tolerant government, whose guarantee of 
liberty can only be perpetuated while knowledge 
pervades the masses. 

7. While reiterating our firm devotion to the prin- 
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ciples that were cherished and established by the 
American patriots of 1776, as incorporated in their 
Declaration of Independence, in the Constitution 
of the Union, and in the laws of Congress, we can- 
not ignore the fact, which is indelibly written in our 
national history, that, for the privilege of celebrating 
e centennial of this zepuble, the freemen of Amer- 
a are indebted not only to its founders but also to 
ts defenders ; and that if to-day we have a country 
ra government whose existence is worth celebrat- 
f is because, in the hour of its greatest peril, 
serests and welfare were intrusted to a party 
gave no aid or comfort to the enemies of our 
mon country, and which Oe gives oe only 
ecurity or means for present or future safety, pros- 
Se eee bhienor, as. a power for good among the 
nations, : 
i the renewal of our pledges to the platform 
ected by the Republican State Con- 
in July la 


1876 with as 


from all directions that the 


‘Smith, of Dane; and Alexander Mitchell, 


i, we enter upon the campaign — 


party of law, order, progress, and freedom, will 
achieve another glorious victory. 


The Democrats met in State Convention at 
Milwaukee on June 7, 1876, for the purpose 
of selecting delegates to the Democratic Con- 
vention at St. Louis for the nomination of can- 
didates for President and Vice-President of the 
United States. “ 

The following were chosen as the four dele- 
gates at large: Theodor Rudolf, of La Crosse; 
James R. Doolittle, of Racine; George B. — 


Milwaukee. ; 
The platform was reported as ad 
this convention. When the time ar 
the Committee on Resolutions to repor 
tion was made to adjourn sine « 
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carried. This method seems to have been re- 
sorted to as a means to prevent a disturbance 
in the convention, and perhaps a split in the 
party, owing to a disagreement among the 
members about the curr ency question. ‘There 
would have been two reports submitted from 
it—namely, a majority report, wholly ignoring 
that question, and a minority report urging the 
emission and circulation of paper-money. 

A third political party, called the “ Indepen- 
dent’ or ‘‘ Greenback” party, from its prefer- 
ence for that kind of money before all others 
under certain conditions, held a State Conven- 
tion at Madison, on May 10th, in order that 
Wisconsin might be represented in the Inde- 
pendent National Convention to be held at In- 
dianapolis on the 17th of that month. Only a 
few persons attended. Their number, which 
was about a dozen at the hour fixed for the 
opening of the convention, did not exceed 
twenty-five at any time till its final adjourn- 
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2. That the Government paper currency should 
be convertible into Government bonds of long time 
and low interest, at the will of the holder, and be 
receivable tor all public dues, including customs. 

3. That the act of 1875, called the resumption act, 
should be immediately repealed. 

4, That, as soon as practicable, Government paper 
currency should supersede the circulation of the na- 
tional banks. 

5. That for the present there should be a widely 
discriminating tariff for revenue only. 

6. That our common schools should be free, non- 
Sarg and non-sectarian. 

A genuine civil-service reform, and the honest 
adsratentra ten of the Government. 


The election of November 7th resulted in 
favor of the Republican candidates. The ag- 
gregate votes polled in the State for President 
numbered 256,088; of which the Republican 
nominee received 130,067, the Democratic 
123,926, the Independent or Greenback, with 
some scattering votes included, 2,045. The 
votes for presidential electors in 1876 were 
nearly 90,000 more than 
those for Governor in 
1875, when they number- 


ed 169, 469, of which Mr. 


Ludington received 85,155, 


and Mr. Taylor 84,314, 


Of the eight Congress- 


men from Wisconsin, five 


Republicans were elected, 


namely: in the first, sec- 


ond, third, seventh, and 
eighth districts; and three 


Democrats, in the fourth, 
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ment. The convention, however, was both 
temporarily and permanently organized, and, 
on appropriate motions, a committee of three 
was appointed to frame and report resolutions, 
and to nominate delegates to Indianapolis; an 
electoral ticket was nominated, and a Central 
Committee of nine reorganized. 

he following platform was adopted: 


af haa 
re 
of Resolved, That we are in favor of the following 


al principles and measures : 
exclusive Government eurrenc y, to be issued 


21: 106 


127.98, 


» demands of cates 


fifth, and sixth. 

The State Legislature 
was divided as follows: 
In the Senate — Republi- 
cans, 23; Democrats, 10; 
doubtful, 1. In the House 
of Representatives— Re- 
-publicans, 58; Democrats, 
42. 

The whole amount of 
public revenue from all 
sources during the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 
1876, including $277,681.- 
44, balance in the ‘State 
Treasury . on October 1, 
1875, was $1,976,074.09. 
The aggregate disburse- 
ments for all public expen- 
ditures during the same year were $1,660,- 
207.48 ; leaving an available surplus in the 
Treasury, on October 1, 1876, of $315,866.61. 

The estimated receipts for 187 are set down 
at $1,800,696.64; the expenditures at ada 


moar.) iy a 


The entire amount of 
tember 30, 1876, was $2,2 2,057, and 
of the following iten s: State bonds out: 
ing, $14,000 ; certificates of indeb 
trust-fund 8, 0288,000, al 
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ductive trust-funds of the State, at the same 
date, was as follows: School-fund, $2,625,798.- 
06; university fund, $222,735.56; Normal 
School fund, $963,917.34; and Agricultural 
College fund, $238,479.40; making a total of 
$4,050,930.36. There was in these funds a to- 
tal decrease during the year of $8,063.32. 

A State Board of Assessment, consisting of 
the Secretary of State, the State Treasurer, 
and the Attorney-General, was appointed by 
law to make an equalized valuation of the 
property in the State, as a guide to assessment 
for taxation ; many complaints of too high val- 
uation of their property in previous assess- 
ments having been made by parties from dif- 
ferent sections in the State. The board com- 
pleted their work at the beginning of June, 
1876, and the total results were as follows: 
The aggregate value of the-taxable property in 
Wisconsin, as assessed in the preceding year, 
amounted to $353,021,413, composed of $271,- 
820,329 of real estate, and $81,201,204 of per- 
sonal property. In the tables of equalized 
valuations, compiled by the said Board of As- 
sessment, the whole amount of the taxable 
property in Wisconsin is set down at $423,- 
596,290, of which sum $337,073,148 represents 
real estate, and $86,523,142 personal prop- 
erty; making a total increase of more than 
$70,500,000 over the preceding assessment. 

In 1876 returns have been made to the Sec- 
retary of State from all the counties in Wis- 
consin, exhibiting the description and value 
of real and personal property within their 
limits not liable to taxation. The aggregate 
value of such property in the State is $18,524, - 


196. Of this sum, $4,516,459 represents church 


property, and $7,487,627 railroad property. 
No reports were made in 1876 by the Re- 


gents of the State University, or by the Super- 


intendents of the normal schools, concerning 
their respective condition and management. 

In the Wisconsin Hospital for the Insane, 
the number of. patients under treatment dur- 
ing the year was 557. The number remaining 
in the Hospital on September 80, 1876, was 
855. The cost of their maintenance for the 
year was $97,279.27, including payments for 
repairs and minor improvements. . 

In the Northern Hospital for the Insane, at 
Oshkosh, the whole number of patients under 
treatment during the same year was 604; and 
those remaining in the institution on Septem, 
ber 30th were 503. The sum expended for 
the support of this institution was $97,857.26. 
Inthe Institute for the Deaf and Dumb, the 
whole number of pupils during the year was 
is expenses amounted to $42,624.14. 


the entire number of persons receiving 
on during the year was 86. The cost 
aining this institution for that time 
,710. The sum of $47,610 was also 

ended on its new building. | Mig 
ndustrial or Reform School for Boys 
@ the year had 415 inmates in the aggre- 
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gate, of whom there were 318 remaining in 
the school on September 30th. 

The number of convicts in the State peni- 
tentiary on September 30, 1876, was 266, their 
average number during the year having been 
261. 

The geological survey of the State has been 
prosecuted during the year in six different 
fields. 

The Board of Fish Commissioners, which 
was partly reorganized by the Legislature of 
1876, has purchased a suitable site for a 
hatching-house near Madison, and provided 
the necessary buildings and appliances. In 
this place, and at Milwaukee, great numbers 
of fish of different varieties have been hatched 
during the year. They are to be introduced 
into Lake Michigan and the interior waters of 
Wisconsin. 

The aggregate length of railroads operating 
within the State is 2,427 miles, of which 141 
miles were built in 1876. The law concerning 
these railroads, which was passed in February, 
1876, and went into force from its passage and 
publication, appears to have been in practical 
working for the rest of the year to the satis- 
faction of both the railway companies and the 
people of the State. 

The application of a Miss Goodell for ad- 
mission to the bar of Wisconsin was rejected 
by the Supreme Court of the State. The main 
reason of the refusal is rested by Chief-Justice 
Ryan, in his decree for that purpose, on the 
plain ground of Nature, saying: 

We cannot but think the common law wise in ex- 
cluding women from the profession of the law. The 
profession enters largely into the well-being of so- 
ciety, and, to be honorably filled and safely to society, 
exacts the devotion of life. The law of Nature des- 
tines and qualifies the female sex for the bearing 
and nurture of the children of our race, and for the 
custody of the homes of the world and their main- 
tenance in love and honor. And all life-long call- 
ings of women inconsistent with these radical and 
social duties of their sex, as is the profession of the 
law, are departures from the order of Nature, and, 
when voluntary, treason against it. 

An artesian well of great depth (960 feet) 
has recently been bored with success at Prai- 
rie du Chien, Wis. The flow is 603 gallons per 
minute. 

WISE, Henry Arexanver, died’ at Rich- 
mond, Va., September 12, 1876. He was born 
at Drummondtown, Accomack County, Va., 
December 8, 1806. He graduated at Wash- 
ington College, Pa., in 1825, studied law, 
and settled in Nashville, Tenn., but in 1830 
returned to Accomack. In 1833 he was elect- 


-ed to Congress by the Jackson party, and after 


the election fought a duel with his competitor 
for the office. He was twice reélected, In 
Congress he went over to the opposition on 
the development of Jackson’s bank policy, and 
took strong ground in favor of slavery. In _ 
1837 he was second to Mr. Graves, of Ken- — 

tucky, in his duel with Mr. Cilley, of Maine, — 

in which the latter was killed. In 
Senate rejected the nomination of Mr 
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minister to France, but he was subsequently 
appointed minister to Brazil, and resided at 
Rio de Janeiro from May, 1844, till October, 
1847. In 1848 and 1852 he supported the 
Democratic candidates for President. He was 
elected Governor of Virginia in 1855, after 
a very vigorous canvass, directed especially 
against the ‘ Know-Nothings.” Toward the 
close of his term occurred the seizure of Har- 
per’s Ferry by John Brown, whose execution 
(December 2, 1859) was one of the last acts of 
his administration. In February, 1861, he was 
a member of the State Convention, in which, 
from the Committee on Federal Relations, he 
made a report which aimed at compromise and 
a peaceable adjustment with the seceded States. 
After the secession of Virginia he was ap- 
pointed brigadier-general in the Confederate 
army. His force was driven out of the Kana- 
wha Valley by the national troops under Gen- 
eral J. D. Cox, and at Gauley Bridge lost a 
large quantity of arms and stores. Subse- 
quently he commanded at Roanoke Island, N. 
O., where his forces were defeated by Burn- 
side’s expedition, his son, O. J. Wise, being 
among the killed. 

WOLOWSKI, MicuEn 
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Raymonp, a French.senator, born at Warsaw, 
August 31, 1810; died August 4, 1876. He 
took an active part in the Polish Revolution of 
1830, was a staff-captain during the first strug- 
gle, and subsequently a Councilor of State. He 
went to Paris as secretary of legation, where 
the disasters of Poland forced him to remain. 
In 1834 he was naturalized, was elected to the 
Legislative and Constituent Assemblies in 1848, 
and after the coup-@état returned to private 
life. He founded the first company of the 
Orédit Foncier of Paris, which afterward be- 
came the Crédit Foncier of France. He was 
nominated to the Legion of Honor in 1857. In 
1871 he was elected to the National Assembly 
from Paris, and in 1875 was chosen life-senator, 
the fifteenth, by 349 votes, acting in both bodies 
with the Left Centre. He was the author of 
several valuable works on political economy, 
of which we mention “De: l’Organisation du 
Travail” (1845); “Etudes d’Economie politique 
et de Statistique” (1848); ‘ De Organisation 
du Crédit foncier’’ (1849); “* Les Finances de la 
Russie’ (1864); ‘‘La Banque d’Angleterre et 
les Banques d’Ecosse” (1867); ‘La Liberté 
commerciale” (1868); and “ L’Or et l’Argent” 
(1870). 
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a “military headquarters to Washington, 48; aggregate 
‘strength of the Army, 48. 
Anni, Count Harry von.—Trial and conviction of, 348. 
Asia,—Area and population, 44; Russian and English influ- 
~ _ ence and progress, 44 ; reitel of the Prince of Wales in 
India, 44; Lord Lytton succeeds Lord Northbrook as 
wh Viceroy of India, 44; English complications with China 

_ in consequence of the Margary murder, 44; Chinese op- 

ds s against Kashgar, 44; island of Hainan opened to 

commerce, 44; mutiny on the Anna, and’ consequent dif- 

— ference with the German Government, 44; progress of 

. Japan, 44; Japanese treaty with Corea, 44; Persian ex- 

* _ peditions against the Kurds and*Turkomans, 44; Dutch 

= war in Acheen, 44; slavery abolished in Sumatra, 44; 

~ ogy Spanish expedition against Sooloo pirates, 44; cholera 

Asiatic Turkey, 44; cyclone in Bengal, 44. ' 
momical Phenomena and Progress.—Veiled solar 
4,45; temperature of sun’s surface, 45; the sun's 
sphere, 45; minimum of sun-spots, 45; an intra- 
planet, 45; new minor planets, 45,46; Saturn 
* 46; omnes 46,47; meteors, 47, ‘eérolites 
8, 47, 48; star systems, 48 ; Omega Leonis, 48; 
ne Australis, 48; Eta Cassiopeim, 48, 49; 

ocyon, 49; een: ected of Seabis ie 
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AUERSPERG, ANTON ALEXANDER, Count von.—An Austrian 
statesman and poet, death and biography of, 51, 

Australia und Polynesia.—Area and population, 51; re- 
ligious and nativity statistics, 51,52; statistics of births, 
deaths} taxation, reyenue, debt, imports, exports, educa- 
tion, railroads, telegraphy, post-office, for the several 
colonies, 52; population of principal cities of New Zea- 
land, 52; agricultural statistics of do.,52; census of South 
Australia, 52; new mines, 53; cable between Sydney and 
New Zealand, 58; exploration, 53; Tasmania, death of 
last native, 53; incursion of Feejee cannibals, and defeat 
by Sir A. Gordon, 58; crew of Dancing Wave destroyed by 
Solomon-Island cannibals, 58; periodicity of Australian 
lakes, 58; expedition of D’Albertis, 58,54; extinction of 
native Australians, 54. 

Austro-Hungarian Monarchy.—The reigning family, 54; 
members of the Government, 54; statistics of area and 
population, 54; of nationalities of inhabitants, 54; of 
births, miaelasen: and deaths, 55; of education, 55; of the 
press, 55; budget, 56; public debt, 56; army, 56; navy, 
56; aggregate commerce, 187374, 56; commerce of 
Trieste, 56,57; railroads and telegraphs, 57; introduction 
of the Uchatius gun, 57; proceedings of the Reichsrath, 
57, 58; monastic association bill, 57; new marriage law, 57; 
attitude in the Eastern question, 58,59; Count Bylandt- 
Rheidt, Minister of War, 59; Baron yon Holzgethan suc- 
ceeded by Baron yon Hofmann as Minister of Finance, 
59; meeting of the cis-Leithan Diets, 59; floods and 
earthquake, 59; negotiations with Hungary, 59, 60; com- 
mercial treaty with Roumania, 60; new members of the 
Herrenhavs, 60; delegations of the empire, 60. 
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Barr, Kart Ernst von.—A Russian naturalist, death and 
biography of, 60. 

Baxer, Joun H.—Representative from Indiana, 131; resolu- 
tion on nationality, 167. 

Baxunriy, Micnany.—A Russian communist, biographical 
sketch, 60, 61. 

Baxarp, Antorns J.—A French chemist, biographical 
sketch, 61. 


* Barpassrronr, Grovannt.—An Italian statesman, biograph- 


_ ical sketch, 61. 
Banvnt, J, E. von.—A German sculptor, biographical sketch, 
62, 63. 
Banks, Natwanie, P.—Representative from Massachusetts, 
181; offers amendment to amnesty bill, 192, 
Baptists—Regular Baptists in the United States, 62-65; sta- 
tistics, 62; Publication Society, 62; Home Mission Socie- 
ty, 63; Educational Commission, 63; Bible Society, 63; 
Missionary Union, 63; Woman's Missionary Society, 68, 
64; Historical Society, 64; Southern Baptist Convention, 
- 64, 65; Bible Union, 65; Free-Will Baptists, 65, 66; 
Seventh-Day Baptists, 66; Baptists in British America, 
66, 67; Baptists of Great Britain, 67, 68; igi ee 
many and Northern Europe, 68. 
Bari, Anronro.—An Italian composer, biographical a 
68. 
Bauer, Crara.— A German authoress, biographical skete 
68, 69. mee 
_ joint rules of Con gress, 155-158; one 
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expenses and revenue of Government, 70; public debt, 
70; army, 70; militia, 70; commerce and merchant navy, 
70; railroads and telegraphy, 70; new law regarding aca- 
demic degrees, 70; elections, 71; election riots and dem- 
onstrations, 71, 72; International Health Congress at 
Brussels, 72,73; Geographical Congress, 73; commission 
on the measurement of a degree, 73. 

Beitknap, W. W.—Resignation as Secretary of War, 42 
peachment and trial before the Senate, 688-691, 
Beloochistan.—Rulers, 73; population, 73; rebellion against 
the Khan of Kelat, 73, 74; mission of Major Sandeman, 
74; he conciliates the warring tribes, and gains for Eng- 

land the Bolan Pass, 74. 

Bertuavt, General.—French Minister of War, 318. 
Berrranp, Farrx.—A French politician, biographical sketch, 
74. F 
Biacksurn, Josepu C, §.—Representative from Kentucky, 
181; resolution relative to the absence of the President 

from Washington, 169. 

Brag, James G.—Representative from Maine, 131; pro- 
poses an amendment to the Constitution, 183; on the 
amnesty bill, 152; appointed United States Senator, 501, 

Bua, Franois Presron.—An American journalist, bio- 
graphical sketch, 74. 

Bolan Pass.—Secured to Great Britain, 74, 

Bosio, AstyANAX Scryota.—A French sculptor, biographical 
sketch, 74. 

BosweE.1, JosrpH.—An English scholar, biographical sketch, 
5. 

Bows, Sir Groran. —A British general, 
sketch, 75. 

Boyp, Sir Hartey Huan, Bart.—Biographical sketch, 75. 

Braga, Braxron.—An American Confederate general, bio- 
graphical sketch, 75, 76. 

Brazil.—Population of the several provinces, 76; area, 76; 
Indian policy, 76; slavery, 76, 77; naturalization, T7; 
Government colonies, 77; emigration discouraged in Eng- 
land, 77; the reigning family, 78; members of Govern- 
ment and other dignitaries, 78; army, 78; navy, 79; 
Government finances, 79; trade, 79, 80. 

Bronenrart, A. T,—A French botanist, biographical sketch, 
80, 81. 

Brownson, Orrstrs A,—An American publicist and author, 
biographical sketch, 81. ? 

Boucnnourz, Remuoty,—A German naturalist, biographical 
sketch, 81. 

Burrew1, Sir Peroy, Bart.—Biographical sketch, 82. 

Busune.t, Horacr, D. D.—An American clergyman, bio- 
graphical sketch, 82, 

Burourr, SAmunL.—Bishop of Meath, biographical sketch, 
82, 
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CABALLERO, oe —A ea novelist, LAs ola 
sketch, 82, 

Cabrera, Don Ramon, — A Bbantth Carlist general, bio- 
graphical sketch, 82, 83. 

Colifornta—Debates of the Legislature, 83; O'Connor Dill, 

_ creating Commissioners of Railways to restrain extortion- 

_ate charges and other abuses, 83, 84; investigation of the 

ite I Land-Office, $4; resolutions upon Chinese immigra- 

t 84, 85; ‘resolutions of'a popular ge Me the same 
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1875, 87, 88; production of grain, 1876, 88 ; 
educational statistics, 88. 

Cameron, J. Donatp.—Secretary of War, 42; sketch of, 88, 

Capurton, ALLEN ‘l.—Sketch of, 88. 

Capront, Marquis Gino,—An Italian historian and statesman, 
biographical sketch, 88. 

Carnk, Count Lovis M, px,—A French publicist, biographi- 
cal sketch, 88, 89. 

Central America.—End of a commission on the reéstablish- 
ment of the Central American Confederation, 89; popular 
feeling on the subject, 89; negotiations with British Goy- — 
ernment regarding the settlement of the San Salyador 
Government bonds, 89. 

CrsnoLa, Count Luic1 pt.—Explorations in Cyprus, 31-34, 

Cnoarx pv’Esr Anan, G. L, V. A. C.— A French publicist, 
biographical sketch, 89, 

Curiius, Maximi1an J.—A German surgeon, biographical 
sketch, 89. 

Chemistry.—Chemistry of the brain, 89, 90; influence ot 
chemical factories on publie health, 90, 91; Bartlett's 
ozone-generator, 91; improved gas-jet, 91, 92; absorption — 
of nitrogen by plants, 92; new oxide of manganese, 92; 
oxides of manganese sources of ozone, 92, 93; new dis- 
infectant, 93; spontaneous combustion of coal, 93, 94; 
fertilizers in beet-culture, 94; influence of sewage on tho — 
ground-atmosphere, 94; wearing of platinum retorts by 
sulphuric acid, 94,95; thymol an anti-ferment, 95; esti- 
mated strength of astringents, 95, 96; adulteration of 
coffee, 96; boraciec acid as an antiseptic, 96, 97; chemical 
production of cellulose, 97; test for alcohol, 97; iodine 
extracted from sea-weed, 97,98; solubility of tin, arsenic, 
and antimony, in nitric acid, 98; a new oxide of sulphur, 
98, 99; sulphur as a mordant, 99; change in composition 
of the water of the Nile, 99; crystallized hydrate of 
chlorohydric acid, 100; silver bromide sensitive to the 
greon ray, 100; new test for arsenic, 100, 101; distribu- 
tion of arsenic in the tissues, 101; ammonia as a chemi- 
cal impurity, 101, 102; eosin, 102,103, — Br 

Chili.—Dispute with the Argentine Republic concerning the 
Patagonian territory, 108; public officers, 103; area and 
population, 103; army, 103; navy, 108, 104; revenue and — 
Government expenses, 104; comparison of annual reye- 
nues since the foundation of the republic, 104; compari- 
son of customs receipts, 104; reduction of Government 
expenses, 105; the consolidated Bank of Chili, 105; ex- 
ports and imports in 1875, 106; mineral wealth of North- 
ern Atacama, 106; shipping, railroads, and telegraphs, 
106; education, 106,107; abolition of the compulsory 
study of Latin in the universities, LOT 42 ; seas 
107, 

China.—Area and population, 107; number of orelafah resi- 
dents, 107; population of chief cities, 107; foreign com- 
merce, 107, 108; shipping, 108; difficulties with England 

concerning the Margary murder, 108; the British procure | 
the opening of an important city of Yunnan, eet ow 
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ture regarding, 84,85; do. of meeting of San Francisco 
citizens, 85; ‘diplomatic correspondence, 231, 232. 

Olwistian Connection.—Number of ministers, schools, ete., 
118, 

Christian Union.—Resolutions of General Council, 113, 114; 
declaration of principles, 114. 

OnrisiANcy, Issac P,—Senator from Michigan, 131; on the 
constitutional amendment relating to school-funds, 175, 

Oxrevorp, Joun H.—Biographical sketch, 114. 

Corerwan, Sir Joun Taytor.—A British lawyer, biograph- 
ical sketch, 114. 

Com, Louise R.—A French authoress, biographical sketch, 


114, | 
CoLuins, Mortimer. — An English novelist, biographical 
sketch, 114, 115. 


Colombia.—Population, 115; public officers, 115; revenue 
and expenditures, 116; public debt, 116; commercial sta- 
tistics, 116; shipping, 116; education, 116, 117; railways, 

117; contract to construct an interoceanic canal, 117, 
118; revolution in Cauca incited by the clericals, 118, 

Colorado.—Constituted a State, 118; State constitution, 118- 

120; financial condition, 120; public lands, 120; State 
_ election, 120,121; mines, 121; United States Senators, 
121h .. 

Commerce of the United States.—Imports and exports, 1874— 
75, 121; coin and bullion, 121; imports and exports, 1876, 
121, 122; items of export, 1874~—"75, 122; of import, 1876, 

2-124; of export, 1876, 124,125; imports at New York, 
187376, 126; imports, 1872 and 1876, 126; destination 
of exports from New York, 1875, 126; articles of export 
from New York, 1875-76, 126; receipts of produce at 
New York, 1875-76, 126, 127; United States exports, 1872 
and 1876, 127. 

Condteatteaaltets. —Statistics, 127; Congregational Union, 
127, 128; Home Missionary Society, 128; Board for For- 
eign Missions, 128; Missionary Association, 128; Ontario 
and Quebec Union, 128, 129; New Brunswick and Nova 
Beotia, 129; statistics of England and Wales, 129; anni- 

_ versaries in England and Wales, 129, 130; Giaiiedtions 

lists in ‘Australasia, ete., 180; on the Continent, 130, 

Congress,—International Health, at Brussels, 72; geographi- 

eal, 73; otatistical, 734. 

—— States.—First session of the Forty-fourth, 
181. 

, In the Senate, a resolution for the amendment of the 
Y Constitution relative to ‘he election of President and 
- Vice-President proposed, 182; another and similar pro- 
posed, 132; another relative to meeting of electors in 
States, 182. 

In the Mouse, a resolution to amend the Constitution 
relative to the establishment of religion offered, 133; 
another relative to the presidential term, 183; a substi- 

_ tute reported, 183; amendment reported by the minority 

of the committee, ‘133; reasons for the report of the mi- 
 nority, 138; another ened dita relative to a third term, 

- 184; reasons in opposition to a one-term limitation, 134; 
reasons against prohibiting a reélection after one term, 

a six-year term, 185; its advantages, 185; amend- 

it fixing a six-year term offered, 186; rejected, 186; 

ndment to make a President for six years afterward 

rible offered and rejected, 136; resolution to make a 

t ineligible for a second term considered and 

6; amendment to make the President and 

eeesete for life offered and referred, 
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to laws respecting religion and taxes, 188; do. relative 

to the term of the presidency, 188; do. relative to the 

establishment of religion, 188, 
In the Senate, resolutions relative to the tenure of the 

office of the President pro tempore, 138; the President 

pro tem, may rightfully continue to hold his office unless 

his term as Senator shall sooner terminate, or he shall be 

removed for cause until the Vice-President shall return, 

or a new Vice-President be elected and qualified, 189 ; 

reasons for this opinion, 139; not a question of personal 

rights, but of the right of the Senate to change its presid- 

ing officer at its pleasure, 140; reason why he is named 

in the Constitution, 140; results which would follow 

provided the Senate had not the power to choose, 140; 

the Constitution does not say that the President p70 tem. 

shall be a Senator, 141; the Constitution deyolyes upon a 

Senator to dischargethe duties of President pro tem. if 

the Senate assign them, 141; dissent from that view, 

141; wish to maintain the authority of the Senate, 141; 

the act of March 1, 1792, must have great weight in the 

consideration of this question, 142; it is not enough to 

say that the President pro tem. is un officer of this body, 

142; the right to remove is derived by implication, 142: 

but this officer is designated as a successor to the presi- 

dency in a certain contingency, 142; why has this ques- 

tion been brought before us? 143; provision of the Con- 

stitution relative to the presidency, 143; the power of 

removal does not exist as to the President pro tem., 143; 

adoption of the first resoluticn, 144; second resolution, 

that the death of the Vice-President does not vacate the 

office of President pro tem., adopted, 144; third resolu- 

tion, that the office is held at the pleasure of the Senate, 

considered, 144; are the words pro tempore in the Con- 

stitution used in technical parliamentary sense, or is 

their meaning fixed by the context? 144; the question 

discussed, 144; this clause, empowering the Senate to: 

elect, was inserted merely to rebut an implication that 

would arise from the statement that the Vice-President 

should be President of the Senate, 145; what is a Presi- 

dent pro tempore? 145; what does it mean? 146; the 

office does not terminate on the particular day of our 

session, 146; the framers of the Constitution must have. 

expected these words to have the same construction 

they were known to haye by the immemorial practice of 

the House of Lords, 146; the Constitution does not fix 

the term, 146; the resolution declares a plain principle 

of law, 147; this power of the Senate over the oflice can- 

not be eut short by any act of Congress whateyer, 147; 

when the Vice-President is absent, the Senate is on the 

same footing with every other deliberative body, 147; 

what is the law with regard to deliberative bodies that 

elect their own presiding officer? 147; extract from 

Cushing's “ Treatise,” 147; when the duties of President 

of the United States are devolved upon the President pro : 

tem. of the Senate by the death of the President, can the ’ 

Senate then change the President pro tem. at pleasure, 

and thus, in effect, change the Executive of the nation oa 

148; he would still be President pro tem. after becom= 

ing President of the United States, 148; the usage of the 

Senate for seventy years concurs with’ the opinion: ah 

the office of President pro tem. of the Senate is one o 

fixed tenure, and is not subject to removal at the p 
of the Senate, 149 ; what is the clause of the O 
149; what was the intention of the fram 

believed that at he could be removed 
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natural import of the language, 152; motion indefinitely 
to postpone lost, 152; resolution agreed to, 153, 

In the Senate, a resolution offered to adopt the joint 
rules of the previous session, 153; motion to strike out 
the twenty-second, 153; the Senate being an existing 
body, its rules exist with it, but the House expires once 
in two years, and its rules expire of course, 153; action 
in the House on rules, 154; the twenty-second rule, 154; 
this rule relates to the subject of the count of electoral 
votes, 155; does a joint rule become yoid by the expira- 
tion of a Congress? 155; if a joint rule is not binding on 
the House, how can it be on the Senate? 155; the twenty- 
second rule is very objectionable, 155; why is it said that 
the Senate is a perpetual body? 156; no reason unless 
that one-third goes out at every Congress, 156; there is a 
Congress always in existence, 156; rules of the House 
expire with the House, 156; the House not at all times 
an organized body, 157; what does the Constitution say? 
157; at every Congress the House adopts rules, 157+ 
amendment adopted, 158. i 

In the Senate, a bill offered to provide for counting the 
electoral vote, 158; provisions of the bill, 158, 159; the 
measure of power committed to Congress over the count- 
ing, accepting, or rejecting the electoral votes of the elec- 
tors, 159 ; contents of the Constitution on the subject, 159 ; 
object of the bill to guard against all possibility of the 
abuse of power, 160; it proposes to vest in the two Houses, 
acting separately, the power of deciding on duplicate re- 
turns, 160; perhaps it had better be vested in somebody 
outside the two Houses, 160; motion to strike out the pro- 
vision, 160; also toamend, 161; power of the President of 
the Senate to decide on duplicate returns, 161; how the bill 
is defective, 161; subject full of difficulty, 162 ; amend- 
ments proposed, 162; can you constitute an umpire be- 
tween the two Houses? 162; two constructions are con- 
tended for here, 162; votes on the amendments, 163-166; 
bill passed, 166. 

In the Senate, resolutions on the nationality of the 
Government, 166; do. on the rights of the States, 166. 

In the House, resolutions on the currency, 166; do. on 
the condition of financial affairs, 166; vote on the same, 
166, 167; do. relative to a third presidential term, 167; 
vote on the same, 167; do. relative to the nationality of 
the Government, 167; vote on the same, 168; do. on the 
Government as a Federal Union, 168; vote on the same, 
168; do. of inquiry relative to presidential acts done at 
a distance from Washington, 169; reply of President 
Grant, and memoranda as to other Presidents, 169, 170. 

In the Senate, a bill to fix the Pregident’s salary con- 
sidered and passed, 171; do. considered and passed in 
the House, 172; veto of President Grant, 172. 

In the House, a resolution to amend the Constitution 
relative to religion and schools reported from the Ju- 
diciary Committee with an amendment, 172; substitute 
proposed, 173; the substitute embodies the original 
amendment, and adds to it a nullifying clause, 173; rea- 
sons for the amendment, 173; resolution passed, 173. 

In the Senate, the above resolution presented and con- 
sidered, 174; a mere brutwm fulmen, 174; not a word 


. relating to the appropriation of public nioney, 174; sub- 


_ stitute proposed, 175; other substitutes, 175; the people 


Sali in earnest on this question, 175; the resolution, 175; 
its ject, 175; the nature of the substitute, 175; you can 


drive an omnibus through this resolution, 176; it simply 
protects a school: “fund, oe referred to the Judiciary 
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to leave the subject to the States, 178; this article is an 
accusation against a large body of loyal fellow-citizens, 
178; what the resolution proposes, 179; the remedy 
stops far short of the evil, 179; this is a favorable time 
to accomplish the object, 180; this power is not in the 
Federal Government, 180; no man can mistake the ob- 
ject of this debate, 180; we see where it tends, 150; reso- 
lution failed to pass, 180. 

In the House, resolutions relative to fraud or intimida- 
tion in the exercise of the right of suffrage offered, 180; 
agreed to, 181, 

In the House, the amnesty bill considered, 182; pro- 
visions of the bill, 182; the bill lost, 152; motion to re- 
consider the vote, 182; imputation on the Replblican 
side of the House, 182; record of what the party has 
done, 182 ; did it prohibit any man all his civil rights ? 182; 
the exclusion of the fourteenth amendment, 182; num- 
bers relieved from disabilities, 183; one exception in the’ 
amendment proposed, 183; reason of this exception, 184; 
cruelties at Andersonyille, 184; message of Mr. Dayis, 
184; retaliation refused, 154; no proposition to punish 
Mr. Davis, 185; too late to debate the general question of 
amnesty, 185; if Mr. Davis was guilty beyond all, why 
was he not tried? 185; is one man in the country so 
powerful for evil that we dare not grant him amnesty ? 
185. 

It was hoped the country had suffered long enough 
from feuds, 186; the question before the House, 186; al- 
leged reason for excepting Mr. Davis from amnesty, 186; 
the testimony advanced is exclusively ex parte, 187; 
report of Surgeon Jones, 187; what he says, 187; the 
case of Wirz, 188 ; what is the proposition to be estab- 
lished ? 188; consequences if the gentleman’s proposition 
is true, 188; the real facts about Andersonville, 189; all. 
its horrors grew out of the necessities of the occasion, 
190; report of Secretary Stanton, 190; the great question 
is, Who was responsible for this state of things? 190; 
exchange of prisoners, 190, 191; previous question 
moved and carried, 192; amendment relative to the oath 
proposed, 198; bill committed and reported back, 193; 
pill failed to pass, 193, 

In the House, a bill relative to the Centennial celebra- 
tion reported, 194; features of the Dill, 194; reasons 
urged for the passage of the bill, 194; history of the cele- 
bration, 195; in view of all this legislation, can Congress 
escape the responsibility it has so often assumed ? 196; 
where do you derive the power to make appropriation? 
196; no doubt about the constitutional power, 196. 

The spirit of the Centennial is obedience to the Consti- 
tution, 197; the greatest invention of American genius is 
the absolute subordination of governmental power to the — 
rigid rule of the Constitution, 197; the jealousy of cen- 
tralizing power was the key-note of the Revolution, 197; 
ours is a Government of granted powers, 197; opinions » 


national dignity authorized? 198; no word national in” 
the Constitution, 198; question of the ae pass 
the bill examined, 199, 200; Dill passed in the House, — 
201; do. in the Senate, 202. 
In the House, a bill to redeem th: 
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Connecticut.—State election on constitutional amendments, 
203; James E, English appointed Senator in Congress, 
203; biographical sketch, 203; Convention of the Green- 
back party, 204; resolutions, 204; Democratic Liberal 
Conyention in February, 205; nominations, 205; plat- 
form, 205; Republican Convention, 205; nominations, 
205; platform, 205, 206; Greenback party Convention, 
206; Liquor Prohibition party nominations, 206; election 
of Democratic candidates, 206; J. I’. Waite elected to Con- 
gress, 206; organization of General Assembly, 206, 207 ; 
tax assessments, 207; State finances, 207; savings-banks, 
207; insurance companies, 207; railroads, 207; industrial 
condition, 207; freshet at Sprague, 207; public schools, 
207, 208; public institutes, 208; W. H. Barnum elected 
Senator, 208 ; spring session of the Assembly, 208; amend- 
ments to the constitution passed, 208, 209; amendments 
proposed, 209; Republican Convention in August, 209 ; 

nominations, 209; platform, 209; Democratic Liberal 

_-Conyention, 210; nominations, 210; platform, 210, 211; 
Greenback party Convention, 211; election, 211; consti- 
tutional amendments approved, 211; success of Demo- 
eratie ticket, 211; Warner elected to Congress, 211; 
meeting of Legislature, 211; finances in 1876, 211. 

Constitutional Amendment.—Known as the Blaine amend- 
ment, 172; report on, 172; amendment, 173; passed, 174, 

-ConyneuAm, Marquis of.—Biographical sketch, 212. 

Coorrn, Hunry.—Senator from Tennessee, 131; on count- 

ing the electoral vote, 160. 

Cooper, Prrer.—Presidential candidate, biographical sketch, 
212, 

Costa Rica,—Area and population, 212, 213; public officers, 
213; reyenue and expenditures, 213; budget, 213; com- 
merce, 213; railway, 213; telegraph-line, 213; revolution, 
213; Herrera provisional President, 213; condition of 
the country in December, 213. 

Cotton.—Agegregate crop of the United States, 213; crops of 
_ several States, 214; Sea-Island cotton, 214; annual crops 
_ from 1829, 214; total exports for six years, 214; home 

» consumption, 214; cotton industry of Great Britain, 214; 
consumption of European countries, 214; total imports, 
_. Supplies, and deliveries in England and on the Continent, 
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Cox, eS —Representative from New York, 181; raises a 
question of order, 168; resolution on federation, 168; 
_ offers joint resolution relative to the issue of silver coin, 

; AB: ee 
Crematic Beteactized among the ancients, 216; processes 
and apparatus proposed, 217; arguments for cremation, 
2 remation societies, 216; congress at Dresden, 216, 
217; addresses, 217; proposed temple in Gotha, 217; 
furnace at Washington, 210; Bs of Baron de Palm, 
MT, 218. 
Crammer, Cawmue.—A French general, Piographical patch, 


oe 


ketch, 218, 

Cuartorre §.—An American actress, biographical 
218, 219. , 

RGE A,—An Amenlegn soins tie 43; eae 
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Davip, Firion C.—A French composer, biographical 
sketch, 220. 

Davies, Cusrtes.—An American mathematician, biographi- 
cal sketch, 220, 221. 

Drax, Francts,—An Hungarian 
sketch, 221, 222. 

Deoarvr, SrepHen.—An American commodore, biographical 
sketch, 222. 

DEGENFELD-ScHonsBurRG, Count yon.—An Austrian general, 
biographical sketch, 222, 

Delaware.—Finances, 222° mute and imbecile children, 228; 
Republican Convention, 223; resolutions, 228; Demo- 
eratic Convention, 223; resolutions, 228; Democratic 
Convention, 224; nomination for Congress, 224; plat- 
form, 224; Republican Conyention, September 18th, 224; 
nomination for Congress, 224; resolutions, 224; Prohibi- 
tion party Convention, 225; election, 225; Association for 
Improvement of Colored People, 225; disputed jurisdic- 
tion between State and National courts, Heal-O’Byrne 
assault case, 225; sketch of Chief-Justice Gilpin, de- 
ceased, 225, 

Dexirzscu, Jonannes.—A German theologian, biographical 
sketch, 225. 

Denmark.—Royal family, 225, 226; members of Government, 
226; area and population, 226; religious statistics, 226; 
emigration, 226; revenue and expenditures, 226; public 
debt, 226; military organization, 226; navy, 226; ship- 
ping, 226; railroads and telegraphs, 226; postal statis- 
tics, 226; party contentions in the Legislature, 226; legis- 
lative debates, 226, 227; prolongation of the session, 227; 
pill of land defense, 227; army bills, 227; appropriations 
refused, 227; premature dissolution of the Folkething, 
227; new elections, gains of the Left, 227; opening of the 
new Folkething, 227; army laws submitted by the Goy- 
ernment rejected, 227-229; meeting of the Rigsdag, 229; 
budget, 229; session prolonged, budget amended, 229; 
nature of the dispute about defenses between the Legisla- 
ture and the Ministry, 229, 230; loan granted to the Dan- 
ish West Indies, 230; dea ial exhibition in Jutland, 
230; statue of Tycho Denke, 230. 

Dexrsy, Lord.—Correspondence on the extradition treaty, 
282. 

Despois, E. A.—A French scholar, biographical sketch, 230. 

Diaz, N. V.—A French painter, biographical sketch, 230. 

Diaz, Porrrrio —Mexican general and President, declared 
head of the Provisional Government, 545; his political 
past, 545; sketch of his life, 547. 

Divot, A. Firmmy.—A French typographer, biographical 
sketch, 230. 

Druz, F. C.--A German philologist, biographical sketch, 230, 
231. 

Diplomatic Correspondence and Foreign Relations,.— 

Chinese immigration, letter from Secretary of Legation 

Seward, 231, 232; British extradition treaty, letter of 

Secretary Fish on the Winslow matter, 252; letter of 

Lord Derby on the same, 232, 283; reply of Secretary 

Fish, 233; note from Lord Derby refusing to extradite 

Winslow without an assurance of his immunity fro 

trial for non-extraditable offenses, 233; Secretary Fish 

instructions interpreting the treaty, 233, 234; Lord Der- 

by’s reply to Secretary Fish’s arguments, 284, 2 

_ident’s message on the same subject, 285; not 

' Edward Thornton acceding c 2 the poste ion 


statesman, biographical 
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Keewatin created, 287; boundaries of the new district, 
237; estimated expenses for the province of Ontario, 237. 

Dusvoter, ANToINE.—Treasurer of Louisiana, charged with 
unlawful diversion of State moneys, 482; action contest- 
ing his election decided in his favor, 493, 494. 

Douravre, Minister. hee a new cabinet in France, 313, 
314. 

Durer, Jonn Pricr.—An American clergyman, biograph- 
ical sketch, 237, 288, 

DirmesFeLp, IpA von.—A German poetess, biographical 
sketch, 238. 

Dussarp, H.—A French political economist, biographical 
sketch, 238, 


E 


Earth, The.—Estimated area of the globe, and population, 
1875 and 1876, 288, 239; statistics of sex, 239; populations 
of the largest cities, 239; length of railways in 1875, 239, 
240; comparative railway statistics, 1830-75, 240; pos- 
tal and telegraph statistics, 240. 

Eastern Question.— Attitude of Austria, 58, 59; attitude of 
Germany, 847; English policy, 355, 356, 861-364; Greek 
do., 867-369; Hungary’s movements, 387, 388; attitude 
of Italy, 420, 421; Mohammedan sympathy in India, 404; 
Russia, 708; Turkey, 711. 

Ecuador.—Boundaries and population, 240, 241; public offi- 
cers, 241; army and navy, 241; public instruction, 241 ; 
revenue and expenditures, 241; public debt, 241° sec- 
tional jealousies and rebellion, 241; speech of President 
Borrero, 242; the insurrection in Guayaquil, 242. 

Epmunps, George F.—Senator from Vermont, 131; pro- 
poses an amendment to the Constitution, 1382; on the 
tenure of the office of President pro tempore, 145; on 
counting the electoral vote, 163. 

Eecerrt, F. Z—A German glass-painter, biographical sketch, 
242, 943, 

Lgypt.—Reigning family, 243 ; area and population, 243; pop- 
ulation of Egyptian Soodan in 1874, 248; population or 
the new annexations in Soodan, 243; reyenue and expen- 
ditures, 243; public debt, 243; relations to Turkey, 243; 
railways, 243; postal statistics, 244; shipping, 244; 
finances of Suez Canal, 244; Cave’s report on the finan- 
cial embarrassments of the Government, 244; Scialoja, 
the Italian commissioner, agrees to Mr. Cave’s plan for the 
consolidation of the debt, 244; the Khedive agrees, and 
orders the conversion to uniform 7 per cent. bonds, 244; 
dissatisfaction of bondholders, and the calling of Goschen 
and Joubert to Cairo, 245; their plan for liquidation, 245; 
the objecting finance minister dies, and is succeeded by 
Prince Hussein, 245; creation of International Court of 
Appeal, 245; the Khedive refuses to obey the judgments 
of the Inferior International Court of Alexandria, 245; 
President Hackman closes the court in consequence, 246; 
a, Ministry of Commerce appointed, 246; retirement of 

. the. Foreign Minister, Nubar Pasha, 246; retirement of 
the Egyptian forces in Zanzibar, 246; execution of the 


Sultan of Harrar for a plot against the Egyptian garrison, — 


246, 247; military operations and explorations of Colonel 
Gordon, 247; British Parliament grants appropriation for 
the purchase of the Khedive’s interest in the Suez Canal, 
RAT; meeting of the.shareholders of do., 247; traffic and 


earnings of the canal in 1875, 247; shipping of different — 


countries in the. canal, 247; vivdtegel library founded, ~ 
5 2483 Assembly na pe ig i eitieoda war, 
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ditions of the heart, 250; light as affecting the electrical 
condition of metals, 250; effects of lightning on different 
trees, 250; magnetic properties of nickel and cobalt, 250, . 
251; new electro-motor, 251; the electric current altering 
the dimensions of iron, 251; magnetic equivalent of heat, 
251, 252 ; electrical railroad signal, 252, 

Exto, Joaquin.—A Spanish general, biographical sketch, 252. 

Engineering.—New engineering schemes, 252; contempo- 
rary works, 25%, 253; interoceanic canal, 253; connection 
of the Black and Caspian Seas, 253, 254; submersion of 
the Great Desert, 254; Mississippi improvements, 254; 
the Dutch North Sea Canal, 254; drainage of the Zuyder 
Zee, 254, 255; drainage works in Italy, 255; harbor im- 
provements at Genoa, 255; tunnel under the Straits of 
Dover, 255; tunnel under the North Riyer at New York, 
255, 256; African telegraph, 256; harbor improvements 
at Batavia, 256; Brooklyn Bridge, 256; railroad bridge at 
Poughkeepsie, 256, 257; Royal Albert Bridge at Montre- 
al, 257; New York Eleyated Railroad, 258, 

EnG.isH, JaAMEs E,—Senator from Connecticut, biograph- 
ical sketch, 208. 

Esquiros, H. A.—A French socialistic writer, biographical 
sketch, 258. 

Europe.—Total area and population, 258; area and papal: 
tion of divisions and countries, 258, 259 ; percentage of 
area and population of the different enantnes to Europe’s 
total, 259; area and population of European colonies, 
260; Turkish troubles, 260; French affairs, 260; Austria, 
260; England, 260; Germany, 260, 261; Italy, 261; Spain, 
261; Denmark, 261. 

Evangelical Alliance.—Annual meeting in New York, 261; 
meeting of British branch, 261. 

Evangelical Association.—Statistics, 262; Missionary So- 
ciety, 262; Board of Publication, 262. 

Exhibition, Centennial.—Action of Congress on, 194; ap- 
pointment of the Centennial Commission, 262; inyita- 
tions to foreign Governments, 263; the Centennial officials, 
263; the capital fund, 263; foreign commissioners, 263; 
preparation of the exhibition place, 263; participation of 
different countries, 263, 264; Main Building, 265; Ameri- 
can exhibit in Main Building, 265,266; British exhibit in 
do., 266, 267; British textiles, 266; British pottery, 266; 
British furniture, 266, 267; Elkington silver-ware, 267; 
Australian exhibit-in Main Building, 267; Indian do., 267; 
Canadian do., 267; French exhibit in Main Building, 267; 
dress articles and silks, 267; bronzes, 267; pottery, 267; 
Dutch exhibit in Main Building, 268; Belgian do., 268; 
German exhibit in Main Building, 265; German porce- 
Jain, 268; Austrian exhibit in Main Building, 26S; Swiss 
do., 268; Swedish do., 268, 269; Norwegian do., 269 ; 
Danish do., 269; Russian exhibit in Main Building, 269 * 
Russian silyer-ware, 269; Italian exhibit in Main Building, 
269; Italian wood-carving, 269; Italian jewelry, 269; Por- 
‘eedee exhibit in Main Building, 269, 270; Spanish os 

270; Turkish do., 270; Egyptian do., 270; 

270; Orange Free State do., 270; Hawa 


ian do., OTL; Chilian da mt Per u 
ean do., 271; carriage annex, 271; « 
271, 2795 Belgian schools, 27: 
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can do., 272; Kindergart 
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ties, 274; minor art-work, 274; photographic annex, 274; 
Machinery Hall, 274; sewing-machines, 274, 275; Ameri- 
ean textile machinery, 275; American printing-presses, 
275; American wood-working machinery, 276; American 
marine exhibit, 276; American motors, 276; British ma- 
chinery exhibit, 276; Canadian machinery, 276; French 
machinery, 276, 277; German do., 277; Belgian do., 277; 
Swedish do., 277; Brazilian do., 277; hydraulic annex, 
277; U. 8. Government Building, 277; Post-Office ex- 
hibits, 277; Agricultural Department do., 277; exhibit 
of the Department of the Interior, 277, 278; Smithsonian 
Institution exhibit, 278; Treasury exhibit, 278; Naval 
do., 278; War Department do., 278; Signal Service do., 
278; special Government buildings, 278; Horticultural 
Hall, 278; horticultural exhibits, 278; Agricultural Build- 
ing, 279; American State and private agricultural ex- 
hibits, 279; British agricultural exhibit, 279: Canadian 
do., 279; French, German, Austrian, and Italian do., 279; 
Spanish, Portuguese, Belgian, Dutch, Norwegian, Swed- 

' ish, Danish, Russian, Japanese, Brazilian, Venezuelan, 
Argentinian, and Liberian do., 280; wagon annex, 280; 
foreign Government buildings, 280; special buildings, 
280; State buildings, 280, 251; American private exhibi- 
tion buildings, 281; number of visitors, 281; live-stock 
exhibitions, 251. 
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Fariows, Samvuet, D. D.—Reformed Episcopalian mission- 
ary bishop, sketch of, 698, 

Family Bank, A.—Chartered by the Massachusetts Legis 
lature, 509. 

Fenves, A.—An Hungarian geographer, biographical sketch, 
281, 282. 

Ferrari, G.—An Italian writer, biographical sketch, 282. 

Ferry, Toomss W.—Senator from Michigan, 131; President 
of the Senate, 131. 

Finances of the United States —Treasury receipts, first quar- 
(eters 1875-76, 282 ; Treasury expenditures, 282; estimates 
for the rest of age year, 283 ; actual receipts and expendi- 

tures for the rest of the year, 283; receipts for the first 
quarter of 187677, 283; expenditures for the same pe- 
riod, 288, 284; asanidtes for the remaining three-quarters 
of 4816-71, 284; estimated reduction of public debt in 

%) 1876-77, 284; raeaullon of debt in 187576, 284; Secre- 

_ tary of the Treasury on specie-resumption law, 284, 285; 
_ issue of new 44 per cent. bonds, 285; schedule of the 
_ public debt, 286; statistics of national banks, 286; move- 
ment of currency in 1876, 286, 287; comparison of de- 

posits and reserve in banks for three ‘different years, 287; 
ia , surplus, and earnings of banks in four divisions 

of: e country for 187 6, 287; average rate of interest in 
es York, 288; profit and loss debits of banks for 1876, 
288; percentage of total taxation paid by banks in differ- 

ent sections, 288; resources and liabilities of national and 
other "banks, eiiber 2, 1876, 288; do. of New York 
ks, December 22d, 283; New Tork clearing-house ex- 
res, 289; aggregate returns made to the Treasury 
anks of oiiat deposits, and circulation, for the dif- 
States, 289; Secretary of the Treasury interprets 


al notes destroyed up to October 30th, 289; growth ~ 


p poet in different ae ee aan anes 6, 


9 Pens desks 
( 291; coin vale of Ga 


nportations, 2925 


tistics, 292; act of Congress relative to silver coinage, 
292; senatorial commission on specie-resumption and a 
double standard created, 292, 293; prices of Government 
securities in New York and London, and amounts out- 
standing, 293; range of prices in the stock-market of New 
York, 298; range of the gold-market, 298 ; comparative 
statistics of bankruptcy, 298, 294; ¢omparative prices of 
leading securities at the end of the years 1875 and 1876, 
294. 


Fisu, Hamriron.—Instructions relative to the English extra- 


dition treaty, 233. 


Florida,—Finances, 294; Jacksonville &*Mobile Railroad 


forfeited to the State, 294; dispute in the Republican State 
Committee, 294, 295; Republican Convention, 295; nom- 
inations, 295; resolutions, 295; Democratic Convention, 

295; nominations, 295; SF ie 295, 296 ; an opposition 
Bepattiban candidate for Governor, 296; declaration of 
the Republican campaign committee, 296; proclamation 
of Governor Stearns before the élection, 296, 297; the elec- 
tion, 297; law relative to the canvass of votes, 297; the 
Board of Canyassers, 298; request to the canvassers from 
the Democratic State Committee, 298 ; Democratic elec- 
toral candidates apply for an injunction restraining the 
Governor from conducting the canvass, 298 ; their bill of 
complaint,298 ; writ of mandamus to the Board of Canvass- 
ers to proceed to the canvass, 298, 299 ; the Governor’s an- 
swer to the complaint, 299; meeting of the Board of Can- 
vassers, 299; rules of action adopted, 299, 300; the count 
of votes, 300, 801; returns of the Board of Canvassers, 
801; letter of protest from Attorney-General Cocke, 301, 
802; injunction served on the board restraining them 
from going behind the returns in the State canvass, 302 ; 
mandamus ordering them to recount the votes according 
to the returns, 302; opinion delivered by Judge West- 
cott, 302, 303; the canvass of the particular counties re 

viewed and pronounced upon by the court, 303; meeting 
of the board in pursuance of the writ, 304; the recount, 
804; protest signed by Canvassers McLin and Cowgill, 
804; the Supreme Court refuses to accept the second re- 
turn of the canvassing board, and orders it to recount the 
gubernatorial vote, 804; in the third count Drew is 
again declared Governor, 304; Governor Drew’s inaugu- 
ral address, 304, 805; meeting of the electors to vote for 
President, 805; proceedings of guo warranto against the 
electors, 805; order of Judge White, 805; the electors 
disqualified, and the Democratic candidates adjudged 
elected, 305; a new canvassing board, constituted by an 
act of the Legislature, count in the Tilden electors, 306; 
an act passed for the State to establish the appointment 
of electors, 806; certificates of the election of the Dem- 
ocratic electors forwarded to Washington, 306; congres- 
sional committee investigate the elections, 306, 


Forster, Joun.—An English author, biographical sketch, 306. 
France.—The Government, 406; area and population, 806; 


vital statistics of departments, 306, 307; rate of decrease 
of births and increase of deaths in different classes of the 
population, 808; proportion of marriages to population, 
808; illegitimate births, 808; number of yoters in the 
several departments, 308; percentage of the illiterate 
ennongyshe married, es population of Eas B08 coe 


the army, 810; navy, 310; Moet ke shale 5g 
— 310; aes trade ip foreign co nie ; 
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results of the election, $12, 813; the Dufaure ministry 
formed, 313; members of the cabinet, 813; the Assemblies 
opened, 818; speeches at the inauguration of the new 
Government, 313; election of presidents in the Chambers, 
$14; the ministerial statement, 814; M. Waddington’s 
declaration concerning the granting of degrees, 314; Vic- 
tor Hugo's and Raspail’s motions for amnesty to political 
convicts, 314; they are angrily discussed in both Houses 
and yoted urgent, 814; drawing of lots by the Senators to 
decide who should retire at the end of the short terms, 
814, 815; committee in the Chamber on university de- 
grees, 815; Deputies rejected by the Chamber, 315; ex- 
cited debate on the amnesty question, and explanations 
yvetween M. Ricard and M. Duval, Bonapartist, 315, 316; 
death of Minister Ricard, 317; defeat of the amnesty mo- 
tions, 817; passage of M. Waddington’s university-bill in 
the Chamber, and defeat in the Senate, 817; municipal 
law passed, 317; gains of the Right in the Senate, 317, 
318; the budget not passed at the close of the regular 
session, 318; General Berthaut succeeds General de Cis- 
sey as Minister of War, 818; communal elections, 318; 
the Chambers reconvened, 318; declaration of the Goy- 
ernment on the Eastern question, 818; bill passed in the 
Chamber for the civil trial of Communists, 318; the same 
bill being defeated in the Senate, with a Government bill 
for refusing military honors at the funerals of civilians of 
the Legion of Honor, the ministry resign, 318; appoint- 
ment of the Simon compromise cabinet, 318; appropria- 
tions for chaplains’ services refused by the Deputies, 
318; Communists pardoned, 319; freshets, 319. 

Free Church of England.—The Confession of Faith, 319; 
form for the consecration of bishops, 819; convocation at 
Teddington, 19; consecration of bishops, 319. 

Freiicrara, FerpinAnp.—A German poet, biographical 
sketch, 819, 820. 

FrRELINGHUYSEN, Freprrick T.—enator from New Jersey, 
131; on the joint rules of Congress, 155; on counting 
the electoral vote, 161; on a constitutional amendment 
relative to school-funds, 174; proposes a substitute, 175, 

Friends.—London Yearly Meeting, 820; statistics and re- 
ports, 820, 321; statistics of the society for the whole 
world, 821. 

Fryn, Witt1AmM P.— Representative from Maine, 131; on 
amending the Constitution, 133; on the presidential 
term, 134, 

Finrions, Josera Von.—A German painter, biographical 
sketch, 821. 

Furier, Rrowarp,—An American clergyman, biographical 
sketch, 822, 


G 


veiertdes H, J.—An English Na biographical 
. sketch, 322, 


Guennpaur, J, A, von.—A German painter, biographical - 


: sketch, 822. 
Geographical Progress and Discovery in 1876.—Contem- 
porary exploration, 322; necrology, 822, 823; geograph- 
5 ical societies, 828; bibBograply, 828, 824; cartography 
: 824; Norwegian hy drograptiteal expedition, 824-326 ; 
 iaigneh polar expedition, 826, 827; the Alert and Dis- 
+ covery in Robeson Channel, 826; parting of the vessels, 
$26; winter quarters of the Alert, 826; sledge expedi- 
tions, 826, 827; return voyage, 827; the palsocrystic 
sea, 8275 English Palestine ‘exploration, 827, 828; Amer- 
estine exploration, 828; Nordenskidld’s second 
ition to Siberia, 828 Russian expedition t 
; Russian expedition under 
f the 


_of the Chambers of Bavaria, Saxo 
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pedition to Mongolia and China, new route to the tea 
country, 829; journey of the pundit Nain Sing through 
Thibet, 829; a lake system discovered, 829; D’Albertis in 
New Guinea, 329; missionary explorations in New Guinea, 
830; Beccari’s do., 330; Octavius Stone’s do., 330; Maclay’s 
do., 830; Mr. Lawes on the languages of New Guinea, 
830; journey of Ernest Giles through Australia, 880; the 
German African expedition, 330, 331; Haggenmacher’s 
journey in the Somali country, 331; Giissfeldt and 
Schweinfurth’s expedition to the Red Sea, 331; Ascher- 


" son’s visit to the Little Oasis, 331; Young's cireumnayi- 


gation of Lake Nyassa, 531; Signor Gessi’s circumnayi- 
gation of the Albert N’yanza, details of the voyage, and 
description of the lake, 331, 832; a new branch of the 
Nile, 331; Holnb’s journey in South Africa, 832; Lar- 
geau’s expedition to Ghadames, in Sahara, 332; Italian 
expedition to Central Africa, 332; Bishop Steere’s jour- 
ney to the Nyassa country, 332, 333; Stanley’s explora- 
tions, 833; Captain Hay on the district of Akem, 333; Di 
Brazza and Marche’s departure for Okanda, 383; boun- 
dary measurement between Braziland Bolivia, 333; geo- 
logical and geographical survey of the Territories, 333- 
835. 


Georgia.—Governor’s address on the condition of the State, 


835; State finances, 335; educational progress, 335; sta- 
tistics of instruction, 336; public institutions, 336; rail- 
roads, 836; geological survey, 336; legislative transac- 
tions, 336; resolutions of Legislature disclaiming the in- 
tention to create race discriminations in the proposed 
revision of the constitution, 386, 337; change in the home- 
stead law, 337; the bankrupt house of Clews & Co, found. 
indebted to the State, 837; proceeds of the sale of the 
United States land-grant for a university, 837; Demo- 
cratic delegates to St. Louis chosen in separate conven- 
tions, 837; Republican Convention to elect delegates, 
887; Democratic Convention to nominate a State ticket, 
837 ; Republican Convention for State officers, 337; Demo- 
cratic successes in the State and national elections, 337, 
838; Governor Smith’s message on the presidential com- 
plications, 838. 


Grriacu, F.—A German scholar, biographical sketch, 383. 
Germany.—Imperial family, 838; area, population, votes in 


the Bundestag, and number of Deputies of the several 
states, 338, 339; the reigning houses of Germany, 3395 the 
constitution of the Imperial Government, 839; members 
of the Bundestag, 839, 840; population of ‘German cities,” 
840; statistics of emigration, 40; statistics of sta’ Diets, 
840, 841; statistics of German universities, 841; i of extra- 
Geraies universities in which the German Tangua is 
used, 842; budget, 843; sources of revenue. 342; esti- 


mated expentiiinrer 342; military statisti 


_ war army, 842, 843; standing military force, 343 ; move-_ 


ment of shipping, 348 : merchant navy, 848; cost of rail- 
roads, 343 ; extension of telegra yb-lines the 8 
Postal aton, 843; postal statistics of 
session of the Reichstag, 3445 debates on the 
amendments, 344 ; rejection of clauses creat 
crimes, 844; law against copying Ww 
meetings of the particular Parliament ; 


against the imperial acquisition of 
Catholic opposition in Bavaria, 4; the 
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846; difference between the Reichstag and the Bundes- 
tag on the judicial bills, 846; compromise by mutual 
concessions regarding the press laws and the indepen- 
dence of the courts, 346; dissatisfaction of the Catholic and 
radical parties, 346; the Emperor on the unification of 
the laws, 847; on the Eastern question, 347; explanation 
of Von Bilow of the Government's policy in the Eastern 
question, 847; diplomatic complications with Spain and 
China, 847, 848; Arnim’s conviction, 848; numerous in- 
-undations, 848; visit of Queen Victoria, 348, 

Gitpin, E, W.—Chief-Justice, sketch of, 225. 

Quassprenner, Apotr,—A German humorist, biographical 
sketch, 848, 

_Gorruer, L. yon.—A German statesman, biograpbical sketch, 
348, 
Gorrromaxorr, Prince.—Cireulars and explanations regard- 
ing the Eastern complications, 709, 710. 
GoscHEn, GrorGn J,.—Mission to Egypt, 245. 
Goszozynsxi, 8.—A. Polish poet, biographical sketch, 348, 
Granerr, Gorpon, —An American general, . biographical 
sketch, 848, 849. A. 
Grant, President Unysses $.—Message relative to the per- 
formance of his duties elsewhere than at the seat of Goy- 
ernment, 169; yetoes the bill to reduce the President's 
salary, 171; his instructions to General Augur, 486; re- 
quests a committee of Republicans to witness the canvass 
in Louisiana, 486; proclamations and correspondence re- 
garding the South Carolina election disturbances, 720, 
721, 725; annual message to Congress, see Pusiic Docu- 
MENTS. 
Great Britain and Ireland.—Royal family, 849; members 
of the Government, 849; Parliament, 849; area and 
population of Great Britain, Ireland, and the colonies, 349, 
850; emigration statistics for the periods 1853-75, and 
_ for the year 1875, 850; vital statistics, 350; religious sta- 
tistics, 850, 851; nativity statistics, 851; population of 
. bits 851; revenue and Raeednien, 1872~76, 851; 
me in 1876, 851; expenditures in 1876, 851; local 
* gece ts and expenditures for 1874, 851; public debt ac- 
it, 852; imports and exports from and to different 
8, 8025 value of principal articles, 853 ; movement 
jing, 858; merchant navy, 853; railroads, 353 ; 
‘pos | statistics, 353; telegraphs, 854 ; military ongantza- 
tion and statistics, 8354; navy, 854; money circulation, 
854 a finances and commercial statistics of the colonies, 
3 educational statistics, 855; the Suez Canal purchase, 
“Enstern question, 355; the Queen’s address, 355 ; 
nentary discussion of the address, the Pasty be 
cireulars, Eastern policy, Suez Canal purchase, 355, 
debate on the fugitive-slave circulars, 856; appro- 
n granted for Suez Canal shares, 856, 857; 
rel i’s Indian title il gs after much opposition, 

oclamation of the Queen on the assumption of the 
f Empress of India, 857, 858; dissatisfaction in 
nt at the proclamation, as sictating the pledge 
the paneoment as to the use of the new title, 858 ; 
y's bill extending the merchant shipping acts of 
1875 passed, 858; amendment of the elementary educa- 
ion of 1875, 858; compulsory education universal, 
rt of the act, 858, 859; Dill ereating an Acpellute 
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tion in Parliament, 861-364; reply to the Berlin note, 
861; Disraeli explains the intention of the powers, 361, 
the House demands to know the policy of the Goyern- 
ment, 362; pressure on Government to protect the 
Turkish Christians, 862, 863; members of the House 
criticise the policy of the Government, 362, 363; popular 
feeling on the Bulgarian outrages, 863; speeches and 
meetings on the subject, 863, 364; report of parliamentary 
committee on the decline of the silver-market, 364; 
school-board elections, support of undenominational edu- 
cation, 364; the Catholic schools criticised, 364, 365; the 
“New Doomsday Book,” 865; statistics of landed prop- 
erty, 865; average value of produce per acre, 365, 366; 
insurrection in Barbadoes, 866; Disraeli's elevation to 
the peerage, 866; return of the Prince of Wales from 
India, 866; Sir Salar Jung's visit, 366. 

Greece.—Royal family, 366; area and population, 366; bud- 
get, 866, 867; public debt, 867; army and navy, 867 ; 
commercial statistics, 867; shipping, 867; merchant 
navy, 867; railroads, 367; visit of the King to Denmark, 
867; attitude toward Turkey, 867, 868; differences be- 
tween Greece and Turkey to be adjusted, 868; Cretan 
appeal to Greece, 868; meeting of the Chambers, 868; 
disloyal feeling, 268; warlike feeling toward Turkey, 369; 
military laws, increase of the armament, 569; ex-minis- 
ters and archbishops prosecuted for simony, 369, 870; 
ecclesiastical bribery, 370, 871; condemnation of the ac- 
cused clergymen, 871; tax on silver reduced, 871. 

Greek Church.—General statistics, 871; statistics of the Rus- 
sian Church, 871; Russian Church in China and Japan, 
872; account of the polity of the Russian Church, 372, 
878; the Greek Church in Austria, 873; in Turkey, 373; 
the Bulgarian Church, 373; restoration of the Patriarch 
of Jerusalem, 373. 

Grover, Larayerre.—Senator from Oregon, sketch of, 653, 
654, 

Gruprr, 0, F,—A German scholar, biographical sketch, 873. 

Guatemala.—Members of the Government, 873, 874; army, 


874; education, 374; internal improvements, 874; public - 


debt, 374, 875; railway improvements, 375. 
GuientrAvt, J. DA French sckolar, biographical sketch, 
85. 


Hi 


Hain, Everne.—Representative from Maine, 131; resolu- 
tion on the currency, 166. : 

Hamurn, Hannipau.—Senator from Maine, 131; on the joint 
rules, 153. 

Tiampron, Wapr.—Governor of South Carolina, address on 
the action of the Returning Board, 725; conflict as to his 
election, 727. 

TWanepera, D. von.—A German prelate, biographical sketch, 
875. 


Hanson, Sir R. D.—A British jurist, biographical sketch, % . 


815, 876. 
Harrison, Carrer H,—Representative from Minois, 181; 
proposes an amendment to the Constitution, 137. _ 
Harvey, Sir Groreu.—A British painter, biographical 
876. 
Hasenciryer, Rrowarp,—A German Bagelcten, bi 
sket¢h, 876, 
Have, Marrin.—A German fe sata 
sketch, 876, 
Hayes, Rummerrorp Br 
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Hell-Gate Improvement.—Nature of the channel, 377, 378; 
first Government survey, $78; the Maillefert improve- 
ments, 878; General Newton’s survey, 878; development 
of General Newton's cupola-scow, 878, 879; blasting of 
the mid-channel reefs, 879, 880; Hallett’s Point Reef, 380- 
882; tunneling of Blossom Rock, 880; Hallett’s Point 
coffer-dam, 880; the tunnel, 380, 881; the explosion, 
881, 882; harbor-improvement appropriations, 882; re- 
sults of the improvement, 382. 

Hemans, ©. I.—A British scholar, biographical sketch, 382. 

Henprioxs, Tuomas ANpDrews,—Vice-presidential candidate, 
biographical sketch, 382, 883. 

Henneserc, R.—A German painter, biographical sketch, 
883. 

Hnrrsert, Sir Percy E.—A British general, biographical 
sketch, 883, 

IHxerzoc, Dr.—Old Catholic Bishop of Switzerland, sketch of, 
650. 

Hevewun, Tunopor von.—A German African explorer, bio- 
graphical sketch, 883, 884. 

Hewirt, Abram §,—Requests a committee of Democrats to 
witness the Louisiana canvass, 486. 

Hitt, Benyamin H.—Representative from Georgia, 181; on 
the amnesty bill, 186. 

Hopason, W. N.—A British politician, biographical sketch, 
883, 

Hoea, Sir J. W.-—A British statesman, biographical sketch, 
884, 

Houman, Witiram §.—Representative from Indiana, 181 ; 
resolution on subsidies, 166. 

HouzcrTHan, L. von.—An Austrian statesman, biographical 
sketch, 884. 

Homestead Law —Repeal of its operation by Congress in 
certain Southern States, 203. 

Horxins, JAmes H.—Representative from Pennsylvania, 
181; reports a bill relative to the Centennial Exhibition, 
194, 

Horsman, Epwarp,—A British statesman, biographical 
sketch, 884, 

Hows, Samvurt Griptry.—An American philanthropist, bio- 
graphical sketch, 384, 385; educatiom of the blind Laura 
Bridgman, 384, 385. 

Hungary.—Area and population, 885; members of the min- 
istry, 385; finances, 885; railroads, 885; postal and tele- 
graph statistics, 885, 886; the compact with Austria, 
886; the proposed Ifungarian bank, 886; conference of 
ministers on the renewal of the compact, 886; the Hun- 
garian ministry threaten to resign, 886; the second con- 
ference, and renewal of the compact, 886; Hungarian 
opposition to the compact and agitation for the dual 
bank, 886; Austrian opposition to the compact, 887; res- 
ignation of both ministries, 887; Hungary’s concern in 
the Eastern question, 887; conference of Andrassy and 
the Hungarian ministers on the Eastern question, 887; 
minister-president defines the neutral policy of the Goy- 
ernment, 887; strong measures against abetting the bel- 
ligerents, 887, 888; the peace policy reaffirmed by the 
Government, 383; demonstration of students at Pesth 
suppressed, 888; revenue and expenditures, 888; the 
Diet, 888; a sinking-fund approved, 888; inundations, 


888; Bishop Herwarth on civil marriage, 888, 389; Statis-” 


tical Congress at Pesth, 889. 

Hont, Cuarins §.—An American journalist, biographical 
sketch, 389. 

Hussur-Avni Pasna,—A Turkish statesman and general, 
biographical sketch, 889, 
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Idaho.—Assessments and taxes, 890; finances, 390; Goy- 
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ernor’s message on a commutation of the debt, 890; 
educational statistics, 390. 

IaLestas, José Marfa.—A Mexican statesman, biographical 
sketch, 891, 

Iltinois.—N umber of new corporations, 891; new towns and 
changes in town names, 891; finances, 391; schools and 
public institutions, 891; new Capitol at Springfield, 391, 
8923; the militia, 392; agriculture, 392; convention of the 
Greenback party, 892; conyention of the Republican 
party, 892; nominations, 892; platform, 892, 893; Demo- 
cratic Convention, 898; nominations, 398; platform, 393 ; 
the election, 398; the Democratic State Committee calls 
a convention of citizens to discuss the presidential com- 
plications, 894; resolutions adopted at the convention of 
January 8th, 894, 895; Governor Cullom’s inaugural ad- 
dress on the same subject, 895; biographical sketch of 
Governor Cullom, 895; the equitability of tax assess- 
ments not subject to judicial investigation, decision of 
the United States Supreme Court, 896. 

India—Members of the Government, 896; the great cen- 
sus, 396, 897; the sources of Behm and Wagner's Indian 
statistics, 897; their estimates of the population of the 
British provinces, 897; three estimates of the area and 
population of the native states, 397; area and population 
of the British provinces by divisions and districts ac- 
cording to the “ Memorandum of the Census,” 398; reli- 
gious statistics of British India, 898; statistics of sex 
and age, 899 ; population of the large cities, 899; receipts 
and expenditures, 1874-75, 899; budgets for 1876 and 
1877, 899, 400; public-debt statement, 400; imports and 
exports, 1873-’74, 400; shipping movements, 400; rail- 
roads, 400; postal statistics, 400; telegraphs, 400; moral 
and material progress, 400; educational statistics of Oude, 
400; the Prince of Wales’s journey, 401, 402; he holds a 
chapter of the Order of the Star, 401; the Prince at 
Delhi, 401; at Agra, 401, 402; at Gwalior, 402; in Nepaul, 
402; Lord Northbrook resigns and Lord Lytton succeeds 
as Viceroy, 402; proposal for a regular coinage in the 
native states, 402; financial report of the Government, 
402, 408; proposal of the Viceroy as to avoiding a deficit 
in the Treasury, 403; the Viceroy’s proclamation on the 
assumption by the Queen of the new title, 403, 404; the 
Viceroy visits the Peshawur frontier, 404; operations 
against the Malay insurgents, 404; disorders in the Naga 
Hills, 404; freshet in the Punjaub, 404; Mohammedan 
sympathy with the Turks, 404; disturbances in Baroda, 
404; in Madras, 404; epidemics, 404; famine in Madras 
and Bombay, 404, 405; cyclone in Lower Bengal, 405; 
Sunday-school convention, 405, 406; statistics of Sunday- 
schools, 406; biographical sketch of Lord Northbrook, 
406; biographical sketch of Lord Lytton, 406. 

Indiana.—Tax valuations, 406; public finances, 406, 407; 
educational statistics, 407; State institutions, 407; Re- 
publican Convention, 407; nominations, 407; platform, 
408, 409; Democratic Convention, 409; nominations, 409 ; 
platform, 409, 410; letter of withdrawal of the Repub- 
lican candidate for Governor, 410; nomination of Benja- 
min Harrison, 410; Greenback party resolutions and 
nominations, 410; private letter on the campaign, 410, 
411; results of the State election, 411; results of the pres- 
idential election, 411; Democratic Convention on the 
presidential difficulty, 411; sketch of Governor-elect Wil- 
liams, 411; decision of the United States Court enforcing 
contracts made with extra-State insurance companies 
though they had not complied with the insurance laws, 
811. 

Intimidation of Voters.—Resolutions in Congress relative 
to, 180. 

Towa.—Agricultural statistics, 411, 412; session of the Assem- 
ply, 412; sketch of Governor Kirkwood, 412; discussion 
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of the railroad law, 412; report of Senate committee ap- 
proying the present law, 412; law passed making women 
eligible to all offices connected with the public schools, 
413; minority report of a Senate committee favoring a 
liquor-license law, 413; resolutions of the House regard- 
ing the national financial policy, 413; Democratic Con- 
vention, 413; platform, 415; Republican Convention, 413; 
State nominations, 414; platform, 414; Democratic Con- 
vention for State nominations, 414; nominations, 414; 
platform, 414, 415; election, 415; women eligible to all 
school-offices, decision of the Supreme Court, 415; In- 
dustrial Exhibition at Des Moines, 415; severe storm, 
415. 

Italy.—Roya) family, 415; the cabinet, 415; area and popula- 
tion, 415, 416; vital statistics, 416; religious statistics, 
416; educational statistics, 416; budget, 416; public debt, 
416; railroads and telegraphs, 416; finances of com- 
munes and provinces, 417; army, 417; navy, 417, com- 
merce, 417; shipping, 417; the Italian National Church, 
417; session of Parliament, 417, 418; royal address, 417 ; 
resignation of the Minghetti and formation of the De- 
pretis ministry, 417; members of the new cabinet, 418; 
its programme, 418; action regarding the purchase of 
the railroads, 418, 419 ; establishment of free ports, 419; 
unofficial expressions of the members of the cabinet, 419 ; 
expressions of the late ministers Sella and Minghetti, 
420; victory of the Progressive party in the elections, 

_ 420; opening of the new Parliament, 420; royal address, 
420; a parliamentary committee favors the abolition of 
the death-penalty, 420; Government attitude to the 
Bastern question, 420, 421 ; popular feeling on the Kast- 
ern question, 420, 421; Garibaldi, 421; measures toward 
the Church, 422; expressions of the Pope, 422; foreign- 
ers exempt from taxation, 422; Montegazza’s forgeries 
of the King’s name, 422; Sicilian brigandage, 422, 423; 

_ the late Duke de Galliera, 423, 

elem y 

a il rl . 

a J 


hd Md 
§.—An American clergyman, biographical sketch, 


_ Japan.—Imperial family, 423; exchange of Saghalien for 
a the Kurile Islands with Russia, 423; area and population, 
i «4285 popntation of the different ranks, 423; population 
_ of the political divisions, 423; character of the Govern- 

rh t, 424; revenue and expenditures, 424; public debt, 
countries diplomatically represented, 424; “military 
, 424; the army, 424; railroads and telegraphs, 424; 
dueational system, 424, "425; the Mikado’s address on 
new military system, 425; embassy extraordinary to 
Spain and Portugal, difficulties with Corea settled, 
425, 426; the cambassy 16 Corea, 425, 426; purport of the 
with Corea, 426; Corean embassy to Japan, 426, 
provisions ~ tthe a Russia msstveneing 


j 00 n oie of their Jands to. be, capitalized and ex- 
lished, 427; the schemo of amortization, 427, 428; 
rrections incited by nobles dissatisfied with the capi- 
ation law, 428; press laws, 428; number of new 
28; journey of the Mikado through the north- 
inces, 428; restoration of the Buddhist temple - 
428; Sunday xaadera holiday, 428; modera- 
issionaries, Se eee Salen v 
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Protestant missions, 429, 480; 
Japan, 430, 

Jews.—Meeting of the Board of Delegates of American Is- . 
raclites, 480, 481; protection of the Jews in Roumania, 
Morocco, Italy, etc., 480; institutions for the benefit of 
the Jews in Palestine, 431; union of American Hebrew 
congregations, 431; a seminary for Iebrew girls to be 
established, 431; meeting of delegates of fifteen congre- 
gations in New York, 432; a Theological Seminary As- 
sociation started, 432; reports of different benevolent 
organizations, 432; the Universal Hebrew Alliance, 432, 
433; benevolent and educational operations of the Alli- 
ance, 432; situation of the Jews in Roumania, Russia, 
Turkey, Morocco, ete., 488; International Jewish Con- 
ference in Paris on the improvement of the condition of 
the Jews in Turkey, 433; presentation to Lord Derby of 
the memorial adopted by the conference, 483; the me- 
morial on the condition of the Jews in Roumania and 
Servia, 434; approximate estimate of the Jewish popula- 
tion of the world, 434, ° 

Joun, Freiherr von.—An Austrian general, 
sketch, 434. 

Joun, King, of Abyssinia,—His war with Egypt, 8-5. 

Jounson, Reverpy.—An American statesman, biographical 
sketch, 484, 435 

Jounston, Joun W.—Senator from Virginia, 131; on count- 
ing the electoral yote, 161. 

Joint Rules.—The twenty-second, ete., 154. 

Jones, Cuartes A.—Senator from Florida, 131; or the 
tenure of office of the President pro tempore, 142. 

June, Sir SaraArn.—Sketch of, 366, 


the Russian Church in 


biographical 


K 


Kansas.—Assessment valuations, 485; public debt, 485; 
public schools, 435; State-prison, 485; meeting of the 
Legislature, 435; legislative enactments, 485; Convention 
of the Prohibition party, 436; resolutions, 486; Demo- 
cratic Convention, 436; resolutions, 486 ; Republican Con- 
vention, 436; Republican Convention for State officers, 
436; nominations, 486; platform, 436, 487; Democratic 
Convention for State officers, 487; nominations, 437; 
platform, 437; Greenback nominations, 437; results of 
the election, 437; Osage land case decided in favor of 
the settlers, 487, 438, 

Kashgar.— See Turkistan. 

Kays, Sir Joun W.—A British historian, biographical 
sketch, 488. 

Ketioce, W. P.—Governor of ie? a impeachment of, 
482, 483, 

Kentucky.—Session of the Leena 488; act creating a 

Bureau of Agriculture, Horticulture, and Statistics, 438; 

act for the protection of food-fishes, 438; other enact- , 

ments, 438; explanation of Governor McCreary on veto- 

ing a special registration act for Louisville, 438, 439 ; 
testimonial on the death of J. C. Breckinridge, 459; Re- 
publican Convention, 439; resolutions, 439; Democratic | 

Convention, 440; resolutions, 440 ; Prohibitionist Conven 

tion, 440; election, 440; Democratic Conyenti n the 

: te te 


~ disputed presidential teladday 440; resolutions 
440, 441; sketch of General: G, Clay’ Smith, ohibi 
S eanetidiate for President, 441. — 
Kunwang, ‘Faciers.=Senator. trom New Yo k, 181 
-school-fund constitutional amendment, 177. 
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Kinpirr, Arsert—A German painter, biographical sketch, 
441, 

Kinestry, Henry. — A British writer, biographical sketch, 
441, 

Kurt, J. L.— A German dramatist, biographical sketch, 
441, 442. 

Knorr, J. Procror.—Representative from Kentucky, 131 ; 
on amending the Constitution, 133. 

K6éoury, H.—A German scholar, biographical sketch, 442, 

Kreuine, Aveust von. —A German artist, biographical 
sketch, 442. 


L 


Lanz, E. W.—A British Orientalist, biographical sketch, 442, 

Larivizrr, P. C.—A French painter, biographical sketch, 
442, 

Lassen, C.—A German Orientalist, biographical sketch, 442, 
443, 


Lavrentig, P, §.—A French writer, biographical sketch, 443. ; 


Lemairre, Fripmrick.—A French actor, biographical sketch, 
448, 444. 

Letettier, C. R,—A French general, biographical sketch, 444. 

Lewis, J. F.—A British artist, biographical sketch, 444. 

Liox, James. — An American philanthropist, biographical 
sketch, 444. 

Li-Hune-Cuane.—A Chinese diplomatist, sketch of, 112. 

Lisaar, Baron.—A British statesman, biographical sketch, 
444, 445. 

Literature and Literary Progress in 1876.—The American 
book-market, 445; new publications: history, 445-447; 
biography, 447, 448; science and philosophy, 448, 449; 
theology and religion, 449-451; geography, travel, and ex- 
ploration, 451, 452; poetry, 452,453; art, 453; essays and 
criticism, 453, 454; fiction, 454, 455; juvenile literature, 
455, 456; school UboSks, 456-458; industrial science, 458, 
459; law, 459, 460; miscellaneous, 460-462; republication 
of English eee 462, 463. 

Literature, Continental.—Belgian, 463-465 ; Bohemian, 465 ; 
Danish, 465, 466; French, 466-468; German, 468-470; 
Dutch, 470; Hungarian, 471; Italian, 471473; Norwe- 
gian, 473; Portuguese, 473, 474; Spanish, 474; Swedish, 
474, 475; Russian, 475, 476. 

Literature, English.—Poetry, 476; novels, 476, 477; history 
and biography, 477; travel and exploration, 477; science 
and philosophy, 478; miscellaneous, 478. 

Locomotive, Compressed-Air.—F or removing the rubbish in 
tunneling, 478-480. 

Lonspatg, Earl of.—Biographical sketch, 480. 

Lorp, Scorr.—Representative from New York, 131; reports 


on the Blaine amendment, 172; remarks, 173; offers. 


resolution relative to intimidation, 180. 
q Lorquet, L. M. P.—A Haytian general, biographical sketch, 
480. 
Loven, J. G.—A British sculptor, biographical sketch, 481. 
Louisiana.—Regular session of the Legislature, 481; J. B, 
Eustis elected United States Senator, 481; dead-lock be- 
tween the two Houses, 481; election law passed in the 
_ Lower and rejected in the Upper House, 481; constitu- 
tional amendments proposed, 481; Judge Hawkins re- 
moved, 481, 482; report of @amiltiee accusing Governor 
A K gs, Treasurer ae wa amine of a ee 


Lutherans.—Statisties of the Evangelical Luthera 


‘i regulating fellowship with 


against a Returning Board, 483; Republican Convention, 
484; delegates to Cincinnati, 484; platform, 484; Repub- 
lican Convention for State officers, 484; platform, 484; 
State ticket, 481; Democratic Convention for State nomi- 
nations, 484; platform, 485; nominations, 485; political 
state of the country, 485; violence in the campaign, 485; 
negro Democrats, 486; reply of Nicholls to a letter from 
colored Conservatives, 486; arrests for intimidation, 486 ; 
the election, 486; dispatches of Governor Kellogg claim- 
ing a Republican victory, 486; he alleges Democratic vio- 
lence in five parishes, 486; instructions of President 
Grant to General Augur, “ No man willing to be counted 
in by fraud worthy of the presidency,” 486; Republican 
visiting committee requested by the President to witness 
the canvass, 486; Democratic delegation present for the 
same purpose, 486; proposal of the Democratic delega- 
tion to cobperate with the Republican, 486, 487; the lat- 
ter refuse to confer, 487; the law regarding the Returning 
Board, 487; the Democratic committee ineffectually re- 
quest the Governor to remodel the Returning Board, 488 ; 
request that another Democrat be appointed in place of 
Arroyo, resigned, 488 ; meeting of the Returning Board, 
488; counsel of the two parties, 488; invitation to the 
visiting deputations to attend the sittings of the board, 
488; protest of the Democratic counsel questioning the 
constitutionality of the Returning Board law and the 
regularity of the board, 488; rules adopted by the board, 
489; rejoinder to the Democratic protest, 488, 489; 
numerous other protests, 489; missing returns, 489; can- 
vass of the doubtful parishes, 489; results of the count 
for electors, 489; do. for State officers and Congressmen, 
489; opposition count and certificates of the Democratic 
rival administration and Committee on Returns, 489, 490; 
address published by the latter, 490; declaration pub- 
lished by members of the Democratic visiting com- 
mittee, 490; comparison of the vote for State officers re- 
turned from each parish, and the returns of the board, 

490, 491; Nicholls issues an address to the people, 491; 

address to the country signed by clergymen of New 
Orleans, 491; meeting of the electors, 491; do. of the 
rival board, 491; report to the President of the Repub- 
lican visiting conte 491, 492; report to the Demo- 
cratic National Committee of the Democratic visiting 
committee, 492; address to the country of the Returning 
Board, 492; arrival and researches of the congressional 
investigating committee, 492, 493; meeting and rgan- 
ization of the two rival Legislatures, 493; ina 
of the rival Executives, 493; sketch of Governor Ni 


_ 493; A. Dubuclet, State Treasurer, confirmed in fo 


office by the Supreme Court, 493, 494; Cora ‘the 
Court, 493; opinion of duenune judges 494 indus- . 
trial exhibition, 494; Immigration Conven 


of North America as contained in Kurtz's Alina 
do. according to Brobst’s Kalender, 494; causes: of. 
crepancies in the accounts, 494 ; theological som 
494-496; statistics of the Chureh according te 

Almanac, 495; mission committees of the Ge 
cil, aut charities and | newspapers, 4 


496; aidensaton’ and pebitirmnadlt 
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Maine.—Financial report, 499; railroads, 499; their refusal 
to pay taxes, 499; sales of public lands, 499; savings- 
banks, 499; public schools, 499; State institutions, 499, 
500; meeting of the Legislature, 500; projected railway 

~ to Quebec, 500; selection of delegates to the Republican 
National Conyention, 500; Demoeratic Conyention, 500 ; 
nomination, 590; platform, 500; Republican Convention, 
500; platform, 500, 501; State election, 501; presidential 
election, 501; J. G. Blaine chosen United States Senator, 
501. y 

Masor, J. B., D. D.—A British teacher and writer, bio- 
graphical sketch, 501. 

Matpen, Henry.—A British scholar, biographical sketch, 501. 

Martineau, Harrinr,—A British authoress, biographical 
sketch, 501, 502. 

Haryland.—Arvitration of the North Carolina boundary, 
502; award of the arbitrators, 502; principles of the 
award, 503; session of the Legislature, 503; tax assess- 
ment bill, 503; corporation act, 503 ; Deitinore elections 

acts, 503; other legislation, 504; canal investigation, 504; 
withdrawal of Harris's claims to the governorship, 504; 
extra session of the Senate, 504; Treasury report, 504 ; 
commerce of Baltimore, 504; Republican Convention, 
504; Democratic do., 504; Democratic platform, 505; 

presidential election, 505, 506; establishment of the Johns 

- Hopkins University, 506; national banks responsible for 

_ securities stolen from their custody, decision of the Court 
of Appeals, 506; corporations bound to replace lost 
bonds, being secured againt bona-fide purchasers, de- 

cision of the Court of Appeals, 506. 

Massachusetis.—Assessment valuations, 506; public- debt 
statement, 506; loans maturing, 506; receipts and expen- 

- ditures, 506; estimates for 181 7, 506; railroads, 507; 

i "Hoosae Tunnel, 507; insurance statistics, 507; savings- 

anks, | 507; incorporated companies, 507; militia, 507; 

epee schools, 507; State institutions, 507, 508; session 

yf the ‘Legislature, 508; act relating to savings-banks, 

‘ 5095, Wright's Samily Bank scheme, 509; Rastern 

tailroad Company relief act, 509; election regulation 

ae wee 8, 509, 510; minor legislation, 510; vetoed bills, 510; 

| Re fete Convention, 510; delegates elected, 510, 511; 

, sions, 511; Democretic Convention, 511; Prohibi- 

vet “tg Chivanun’ 511; nominations, bit; plat- 

; Republican State Convention, 511; nomina- 

i ; platform, 511, 512; Democratic State Conyen- 

12; nominations, $12, 513; platform, 518, 514; 

aut Adams's letter of acceptance, 514; Woman’s 

ft Convention, eae and resolutions, 514; Wom- 


ans Suffrage, Labor 
. aM peohib onists, 514; ENS 514, 515, 
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motor, 519, 520; electric illumination, 520; fac-simile 
telegraphy, 520, 521. 

Mermicnr, K, E.—A German geographer, biographical 
sketch, 521. 

Metin, Henrix.—A Swedish novelist, biographical sketch, 
521. 

Merrimon, Avaustus 8.—Senator from North Carolina, 
130; on the tenure of office of the President pro tem- 
pore, 138-141; on the joint rules, 155. 

Merry, Francisco.—A Spanish nayal officer, biographical 
sketch, 521, 522. 

Metals.—Resonant alloys, 522; Lowthian Bell's new iron pro- 
cess, 522, 523; copper-welding, 523; manganese bronze, 
523, 524; Ditmar’s method of assaying chrome-iron, 524; 
gallium, 524, 525. 

Meteorological Observations, International, 525 

Methodists.—Statistics of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
525, 526; amount of conference collections, 526; Board of 
Church Extension, 526; Freedman’s Aid Society, 526; 
General Missionary Committee, 526, 527; estimated mis- 
sionary expenses for 1877, 527; mission reports, 527; 
Sunday-school Union, 528; Book Concerns, 528; meeting 
ofthe General Conference, 528, 529; reports, 528; com- 
mittee on a universal conference, 528; action for fraterni- 
zation with the Southern Church, 529; union with outside 
Methodist Churches, 529; limiting the number of elders’ 
districts, 529; separate white and colored conferences, 
529; missionary conferences, 529.—Southern Methodist 
Episcopal Church: Statistics, 530; Board of Missions, 530; 
statistics of missions, 530, 581; meeting of the commis- 
sioners for union with the Southern Church, 581; address 
of the commissioners to the churches, 531, 532.—Methodist 
Protestant Church: Call for a convention at Baltimore, 
582.—African Methodist Episcopal Church: Statistics, 
582; General Conference, 532; reports, 532, 588; union 
with the Independent Methodist Episcopal Church, 532. 
—African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church: General 
Conference, 533; proposals for union with other colored 
churches, 5338; publications and education, 534.—Meth- 
odist Church of Canada: Missions, 584.—Wesleyan Meth- 
odist Connection of Great Britain: Statisties, 534; educa- 
tion, 584; church extension, 534, 585; missions, 535; 
the Church in Ireland, 535; session of the English con- 
ference, 585, 586; lay representation voted, 585, 586; man- 
ner and extent of the same, 536; «qualifications of local 
preachers, 536, 587. — Primitive Methodists: Statistics, 
587; finances, 537; Annual Conference, 537,—Methodist 
New Connection: Statistics, 537; Annual Conference, 
537. — Independent Methodists, 538. — United Free 
Churches: Increase, 588; missions, 588; Annual Assem- 
bly, 588.—Wesleyan Reform Union: Statistics, 538; An- 
nual Conference, 538.—Bible Christians, 538; Primitive 
Church Methodists, 588; Irish Methodist Union, 538, 

Mexico.—Area and population, 538, 589; population of classes 
and cities, 589; decree for the encouragement of immi- 
gration, 589; members of the Government, 539; State — 


Governors a other officials, 540; revenue and expendl- i 
co 


tures in 1875, 540; education statistics, 540; schoo’ 
tem, 540, 541; art-school, 541; commercial statisti ti 
articles of export, 542 5 trade with England, 1863—" 2 
the silver-trade, 542; industrial development need 
542, 543 ; present. manufuetures me stat 
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ing in Oajaca, 546; the plan of Tuxtepec accepted in the 
States, 546; complaints and reforms embraced in the 
plan, 546; extraordinary Government taxes on land and 
capital, 546; the elections, Lerdo announced reélected, 
546; advance of Diaz, Lerdo evacuates Mexico, 546 ; 
manifesto of Iglesias claiming the presidency ea officio, 
546; plan proclaimed by Iglesias, 546; expulsion of Igle- 
sias, 546, 547; biographical sketch of Diaz, 547; his 
political and military career, 547, 548, 

Michigan.—Treasury statement, 548; table of the equalized 
and the preceding tax valuations for counties, 548 ; valu- 
ation of State institutions, 549; State-debt statement, 
549; public lands, acres, 549; statistics of State institu- 
tions, 549, 550; Governor Bagley’s message on the insti- 
tutes for juveniles, 549; primary-school statistics, 549, 550; 
number of inmates in and cost of public institutions, 550; 
amount of State tax, 550; total of city debts, 550; Gov- 
ernor’s message on the liquor-traftic, 550, 551; commerce, 
Dd1; fish-culture, 551; education, 551; unpopularity of 
the homeopathic course in the University, 551; Repub- 
lican presidential Convention, 551; delegates chosen, 551; 
resolutions, 551, 552; Democratie presidential Conyen- 
tion, 552; resolutions, 552; Republican State Convention, 
552; nominations, 552; platform, 552, 553; Democratic 
State Convention, 553; nominations, 553; platform, 553; 
elections, 553; State officers elected, 553; votes for Presi- 
dent and State officers, 553; do. for members of Con- 
gress, 553; do. on constitutional amendments (abolish- 
ing the liquor-prohibition clause, and allowing votes on 
constitutional amendments in the spring, both adopted, 
and one increasing salaries of circuit judge, rejected), 
558, 554; Michigan at the Centennial Exhibition, 554. 

Micrometer - Telescope. — Description of Rogers’s portable 
micrometer, 554. 

Mipuar Pasna.—Turkish Vizier, succeeds Mehemet Rushdi 
Pasha, 773; Turkish Constitution drawn up by him, 773, 
774; sketch of his career, T74. 

Mixan, Prince, of Servia.—See under Turkey. 

Mitman, Rosert.—Bishop of Calcutta, biographical sketch, 
554. 

Minnesota,—Agricultural statistics for 1875, 554; tax yalua- 
tion, 555; receipts and expenses, 555; railroad taxation, 
555; railroad statistics, traffic and earnings, 555; insur- 

ance statistics, B95 State institutions, 555; public 

schools, 555; session of the Legislature, 555; constitu- 
tional amendments proposed, 555; act qualifying women 
to vote for and to hold school-offices, 555, 556; limited 
divorce law, 556; acts regulating grain storage, allowing 
safety-funds to be reserved by insurance companies, ete., 

556; Republican presidential Convention, 556; delegates 

and electors chosen, 556; platform, 556; Democratic 

Convention, 557; electors nominated, 557; platform, 557; 

Prohibitionist Convention and resolutions, 557; elections, 

5dT; vote on constitutional amendments (one allowing 

the Governor to veto separate articles of appropriation 
bills, ratified; one authorizing the Governor to assign 


judges from District Courts to the Supreme Court upon ~ 


emergencies, ratified; and one limiting the liability of 
stockholders, rejected), 557; legislative ‘committees deny 
ne the validity of the so-called railroad bonds, 558; popular 
"expressions asserting the State’s liability for the same, 
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Mississippi—Meeting of the Legislature, 560; composition 
of the Houses, 560; important measures passed, 560; 
impeachment and conviction of Lieutenant-Goyernor A, 
K. Davis, 560; impeachment and resignation of Superin- 
tendent of Education Cardozo, 561; impeachment pro- 
ceedings against Governor Ames, 561; his offer to resign, 
561; withdrawal of the impeachment, 561; amendments 
to the constitution abolishing the office of Lieutenant- 
Governor, and providing for biennial sessions of the Le- 
gislature, 561; new registration law, 561, 562; new school 
act, 562; new finance acts, 562; other legislation, 562 ; 
financial reports, 562, 563; school statistics, 563; State 
institutions, 563; Republican presidential Convention, 
563; platform, 663, 564; Democratic Convention, 564; 
platform, 564,565; election, 565; senatorial election in- 
vestigation, 565. 

Missouri.—Finances, 565; penitentiary, 565; Republican 
presidential Convention, 565; platform, 565 ; Democratic 
presidential Convention, 565, 566; platform, 566; Demo- 
cratic nominating Convention, 566; nominations, 566 ; 
platform, 566; Republican nominating Convention, 566; 
nominations, 566; platform, 566,567; Greenback party, 
567; elections, 567; railroads upheld by the United States 
Court in refusing to pay taxes according to the new 
equalization, 567, 568; township railroad bonds ee 
illegal, 568. 

Mort, Jutius V.— A ‘German Orientalist, AEB a! 
sketch, 563. 

Moravian Church, American. —Statistics, 568; meeting of 
the Provincial Synod, 568; reports and proceedings, 568, 
569; missions, 569. — 

Moroned: —Sultan, 569; area and popenatich, 570; statistics 
of commerce, 570; shipping, 570; mission of Sherif El- 
Hadsh to the rebellious tribes in Algeria, 570; account 
of the Sherif, 570, 571. 

Morrit, Lor M,—Secretary of the Treasury, 571; sketch 
of, 571. 

Morrison, Witt1AM R.—Representative from Illinois, 181; 
proposes an amendment to the Constitution, 187, 
Morton, Ottver P.—Senator from Indiana, 131; proposes 
an amendment to the Constitution, 132 ; offers resolutions 
on the tenure of office of the President pro tempore, 
138; on the tenure of office of the President pro tempore, 
147; on the joint rules of Congress, 156; introduces a 
bill for counting the electoral vote for President, 158; on 
counting the vote, 162; on the schealsfand: constitutional 

amendment, 176. O Colne 

DMusic.—Modern tendencies, 571; new music in America, 
B71; in England, 571; aftirande, 571,572; in Belgium, 
572; in Italy, 572; $c Goxtuatiys 572; the Wagner festi- 
val, 572, 573; preparations in Baireuth, 572; the per- 
formance, 572, 578 ; —_ of the “ Ring des Nibelun- 
gen,” 573, na duloe 770 gees 3 


ie yn 


Las 


’ Secretary ponies on peerest e f 
expenses in 1875-76, 574; estima 
Nagrand: pia amount of Bice d, 
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577; nominations, 577; platform, 577; election, 578; 
electoral difficulty, new elector chosen in place of Amasa 
Cobb, 578; convention of Governors to discuss the 
locust plague, 578; resolutions adopted, 578; Burlington 
& Missouri River Railroad Company's land-patents con- 
firmed, 578, 579. 

Neuer, M.—A German painter, biographical sketch, 579. 

Netherlands.—Royal family, 579; area and population statis- 
tics, 579; do. of colonies, 579; colonial budgets, 579; 
colonial commerce, 579; national budget for 1876, 580; 
national debt, 580; foreign trade statistics, 1873, 1874, 
580; leading articles, 581; educational statistics, 5815 
army and nayy, 581; railroads and telegraphs, 5&1; 
change in the War Ministry, 581; gold-standard intro- 
duced, 581}; cabinet crisis, 581, 582, session of the States- 
General, 582; King’s speech, 582; debates budget for 
1877, money law, national defense, 582; electoral law, 
682, 583; the education question, present law, 583; theo- 
logical instruction in the new university, 583; North Sea 
Canal, 583, 584; riot in Amsterdam, 584; dissatisfaction 
with the crown-prince, 584; imilitary operations in the 
war with the Achinese, 584. 

Nevada.—Educational statistics, 584, 585; Treasury report, 
685; property valuation, 535; produce of the mines since 
1871, 585; agricultural and industrial statistics, 585; elec- 
tions, 585, 

New, Jertua D.—A Representative from Indiana, 131; 
against a third presidential term, 184; proposes amend- 

ment to the Constitution, 138. 

New Hampshire.—Kepublican State Convention, 585; nomi- 
nations, 586; platform, 586; nominations for State Coun- 
cilors, 586; Democratic State Convention, 586: nomina- 
tions, 586, 687; platform, 587; Temperance Convention, 
587, 588; elections, 588; popular vote approves a con- 
vention for constitutional amendment, 588; opening of 
the Legislature, 588; State finances, 588; banks, 588, 
589; schools and State institutions, 539; Governor Cheney 

on the temperance movement, 539; E. H. Rollins elected 
United States Senator, 589; State officers elected, 590; 
legislation, 590; reorganization of the judiciary, new 
judges of the Suprenie Court, 590; Republican presiden- 
_ tial Convention, 590; resolution and delegates, 590 ; Demo- 
eratic presidential Convention, 590; resolutions and 
delegates, 590; Constitutional Convention, 590; proposed 
constitutional amendments, 590, 591. 

New Jersey.—Finances, 591; State institutions, 591, 592; 
session of the Legislature, 592; taxation bills, 592; acts 

passed, defeated, and vetoed, 592, 593; Republican Na- 

_ tional Convention, 593; resolutions, 593; Democratic 
Convention, 593; resolutions, 593, 594; Republican Con- 
= vention for gintioks: 594; resolutions, ‘594, 595; Prohibi- 
tion © Convention, 595; reselutions, 595; Democratic Con- 
\ vention, 595; resolutions, 595; elections, £95; John R. 
‘MacPherson elected Senator, 595. 

Wee. Jerusalem Church.—Church Convention, 595; financial 
condition, 595; revision of the liturgy, 595; reports of 
committees and boards, 595, 596. 

ew Mewico.--Progress, condition, and statistics of educa- 

tion, 596; Governor's message, 596, 597 ; receipts and ex- 

itures, 597; congressional election, 597; composi- 
of the Legislature, 597. 

E —Session of the Legislature, 597; amendments 

to 597; new amendment forbidding the donation 


p ppeseet restricting local loans to fine. per 
roperty valuation, 597; 
its, 597; act relatin: 
hen idbelaned. 
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funds for sectarian education proposed, 597; 
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legislation, 597; commission to examine into the condi- 
tion of prisons, 597; its report, 598; State debt, 598; 
Treasury statement, 598; canals, 598; school statistics, 
598; the National Guard, 598; State-prisons, 599; the 
new Capitol, 599; immigration statistics, 599; the immi- 
grant tax for the Commissioners of Emigration declared 
unconstitutional by the United States Supreme Court, 
599; Convention of the Greenback party, 599; resolu- 
tions, 599, 600; Republican presidential Convention, 600; 
platform, 600, 601; Democratic presidential Convention, 
601; platform, 601, 602; second Greenback Convention, 
602; Republican State Convention, 602; nominations, 602; 
platform, 602, 603; Conyention of Liberal Republicans, 
603; Democratic State Convention, 603; platform, 603) 
604; Seymour nominated for Governor, 604; false report 
of his acceptance, 604; his declination, 604; nomination 
of Lucius Robinson, 604; other nominations, 604; Green- 
back State ticket, 604; the elections, 604, 605; amend- 
ments ratified creating the offices of Superintendent of 
Public Works and Superintendent of Prisons, 605; 
Lafayette Statue erected in New York, 605; theatre fire 
in Brooklyn, 605, 606; sketch of Governor Robinson, 606. 

Nicwoxzs, F. T.—Governor of Louisiana, sketch of, 493. 

Nieritz, Kari G.—A German juvenile author, sketch of 606, 
607. 

Nosiz, Marrurw.—An English sculptor, biographical sketch, 
607. 

North Carolina.—Democratie Convention, 607; nominations 
of State officers and electors, 607; congressional nomina- 
tions, 607; Republican Convention, 607; nominations» 
607; the canvass, 607; the election, 607, 608; elections 
of Congressmen, 608; meeting of the General Assembly, 
608; financial statement, 608; public-debt statement, 
608; proposed compromise of the State debt, 608, 609 ; 
Governor Bragden on encouraging internal industries, 
609; public-school statistics, 609; the University, 609; 
State institutions, 609, 610; prisons, -610; anomalies in 
the criminal Jaw, 611; purchase and management of the 
Western North Carolina Railroad by the State, 611; the 
Legislature vote a reduction of their pay, 611; M. W. 
Ransom elected United States Senator, 611; proposal of 
a colored Assemblyman that his race be removed to the 
Territories, 611. 

Norwoop, Tuomas M.—Senator from Georgia, 131; on the 
tenure of office of the President pro tempore, 148, 


0 


Obituaries, American.—See alphabetical arrangement, 611- 
627, 
Obituaries, Foreign.—Sce alphabetical arrangement, 627- 
644, P 
O’Brien, Witi1AM J.—Representative from Maryland, 131; 
proposes an amendment to the Constitution, 138. 
Ohio.—State debt, 645; local debts, 645; taxes for 1876, 645; 
do. for 1877, 645; assessment valuations, 645; decrease — 
_of do., 645; school statistics, 645; charities, 645; mines, > 
646; militia, 646; Centennial Exhibition, 646; inaug 
address of Geaiuline Hayes, 646; session of the Legisla 
ek ioe) een of the * Tene. Law,” 646 ; State ie 
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at Breslau, 649; periodicals, 649; organization of the 
Swiss Church, 649, 650; Synod at Olten, 649, 650; growth 
in Switzerland, 650; resolutions regarding a universal 
Church union, the national language in the mass, the con- 
fession, 650; sketch of the bishop-elect, Dr. Herzog, 
650; Old Catholics in Austria, France, Italy, 650. 

Oxtver, Appison.—Representative from Iowa, 131; proposes 
an amendment to the Constitution, 132. 

Osman Paswa. — An Egyptian general, his campaign in 
Abyssinia, 3-5 

Oregon.—Finances, 650; educational funds, 650; State insti- 
tutions, 651; new State Capitol, 651; encouragement of 
immigration, 651; Columbia Riyer Canal, 651; session 
of the Legislature, 651; Lafayette Grover elected United 
States Senator, 651; legislation, 651; law making the 
sale of liquor to minors penal, 651; the University and 
Agricultural College, 651; Democratic presidential Con- 
vention, 651; nominations, 651; Republican presidential 
Convention, 651; nominations, 651; platform, 652; elec- 
tion for the Legislature, 652; presidential and congres- 
sional election, 652; protest against the validity of the 
election of Watts, elector, 652; counter-protest, 652; de- 
cision of Governor Grover to give certificate to the Demo- 
cratic elector, 652, 653; the Republican electors and the 
Democratic one organize rival electoral colleges, 653; in- 
dignation resolutions and defense of the Governor, 653; 
the investigation and decision of the United States sena- 
torial committee, 653; sketch of Lafayette Grover, Sena- 
tore-lect, 653, 654; resignation of Governor Grover, 654. 


iy 


Paacky, Franz.—A Bohemian historian, sketch of, 654. 
Paraguay.—Condition of the country, 654, 
Parron, JAmEs.—Act to confirm his marriage vetoed by 
the Governor of Massachusetts, 510. 
Partin, Henri J. G.—A French scholar, biographical sketch, 
654. 
Payne, Josuru.—A British teacher, sketch of, 654, 655. 
Pennsyloania.—Public-debt statement, 655; Treasury ac- 
count, 655; railways, 655; insanity atAiaden, 655 ; public 
institutions, 655; militia, 655; session of the Legislature, 
655; appropriations,* 655, 656; legislative acts, 656; ex- 
pulsion of members of the Ilouse for corruption, 656 ; 
Treasury investigation, 656; Democratic presidential 
Convention, 656 ; delegates elected, 656; platform, 656, 
657 ; Republican presidential Convention, 657; delegates 
- nominated, 657; platform, 658; elections, 658. 
Pérrer, Aveuste Caste V. L.— A French statesman, bio- 
gaphical sketch, 659, 
Perkins, G. R,—An American teacher, Biographical sketch, 
seuneD2: 
4 Perronr, G.—An Italian priest, biographical sketch, 659. 
_ -Persia.--Reigning family, 659; area and population, 659 ; the 
ministry, 659; army, 659; telegraphs, 659; reformatory 
intentions of the Shah circumvented by the officials, 660 ; 
_ system of taxation, 660; State Council appointed on rotor 
“measures, 660 ; its activity hindered through the fears of 
the Shah, 660 ; new postal system, 660, 661; troubles with 


hday, 661 ; ; missionary movement, 661. 
leh of the Governm ent, 661, 662; nid and na- 


Presidency of the United States. i i 


Prokescn-Osten, shy fr 
‘Turkomans, 661; with the Kurds, 661; the Shah's 


man bishop, 703; congratulates the Bishop of Paderborn 
on his determined prosecution of duty, 704, 705; brief on 
the Spanish Concordat as to liberty of worship, 705; brief 
on the Brazilian Sodalities, 707, 


Ponroy, P. G. AWA—A French author, biographical sketch, 


663, 


Portugal.— Royal family, 663; area and population, 663; 


area and population of colonies, 663; budget, 663; debt, 
663; shipping, 663; merchant navy, 663; railroads, 663; 
telegraphs, 664; army, 664; commerce, 664; chief com- 
modities, 664; education, 664; meeting of the Cortes, 
664; King’s address, 664; improvement in the finances, 
1867-77, 664; Liberal demonstrations, 665; scarcity, 665; 
money crisis, 665; changes of officers, 665. 


Presbyterians.—I\n the United States—Northern Assembly: 


Statistics, 665, 666; increase, 666; contributions, 666; 
committees and boards, 666; statistics of foreign mis- 
sions, 667; meeting of the General Assembly, 667; report 
on work among the Germans, 667; resolution on the 
Presbyterian Alliance, 667; plan for cobperation with the 
Reformed Church rejected, 667; expression of fraternal 
sympathy with the Southern Assembly, 667, 668; propo- 
sition for representation in the Assembly by Synods in- 
stead of by presbyteries refused, 668; tenure of office of 
elders, dancing, church discipline, communion, 663; Wom- 
en’s Foreign Missionary Society, 668,—Southern As- 
sembly: Statistics, 663; contributions, 668; boards and 
committees, 663, 669; meeting of the General Assembly, 
669; representation in the General Alliance at Edinburgh, 
669 ; review of declarations of the Assembly on politics and 
slavery since 1861, 670; disavowal of proslayery and seces- 
sion expressions iu the minutes, 670; resolution of concil- 
iation with the Northern Assembly, 670; proposed theolog- 
ical institute for colored people, 670.—United Presbyteri- 
ans: Statistics, 670; board reports, 670, 671; General 
Assembly, 671; conference with the Associate Reformed 
Synod of the South approved, 671.—Reformed Presbyte- 
rian Church of North America: Meeting of the General 
Synod, 671; Synod of the Reformed Presbyterian Church 
at Pittsburg, 671; Associate Synod of North America, 671; — 
Associate Reformed Synod of the South, 671; codperation 
with the United Presbyterian Church, 671, 672.—Cumber- 
land Presbyterians, 672; missions, 672; education, 672; 
publishing, 672; Colored Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church, 672. =e Preshydeninas in Canada: Statistics, 672; 
General Assembly, 672, 673; proceedings in the ease 
of the Rey. D. J. Macdonnell, accused of heresy, 673; 
Presbyterian Church of Canada in connection with the 
Church of Scotland, 673,--Presbyterians in Scotland: Gen- — 
eral Assembly, 673; Free Church of Scotland, 674; Re- 

formed Presbyterian Church, 674; Reformed Presbyterian 

Synod, 674; United Presbyterian Church, 674.—Presby- 
terian Church in England: Meeting of the Synod, 6745 
second Fie ee union with ae United pap A 


South Wales, 675. 


vitor 


performed, 169; message of President G 


Protestant. 


cals, Aas 
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Prussia.—The ministry, 678; budget for 1876, 678; sources 
of revenue, 678 ; expenditures, 678; public debt, 678, 679, 
session of the Diet, 679; the King’s speech, 679; Catholic 
dissatisfaction, 679; bill for the purchase of the railroads, 
679, G80; resignation of Delbriick, 680; railroad bill 
passed for the second reading, 680; incorporation of the 
duchy of Lauenburg voted, 680; bill for the new Consti- 
tution of the State Church passed, 680; bill for the ad- 
ministration of Catholic Church property passed, 680; 
bill passed making German the official language in Po- 
Jand, 680; competence bill in local government passed, 
680; town-government bill rejected, 630; election of dep- 
uties, 680; deposition of Catholic bishops in Minster 
and Cologne, 6380. 

Publie Docwments.—President Grant's message at the open- 
ing of the Forty-fourth Congress, 680-686; review of his 
administration, apology for official mistakes, 680, 631; 
reconstruction policy, 681; financial improvement, 681; 
Indian poliey, 681; diplomatic relations, 681; reduction of 
the diplomatic corps, 681, 682; Alabama Claims Commis- 
sion, 682; British boundary adjustment, 682 ; commercial 
treaties with Turkey and the Hawaiian Islands, 682; 
Mexican frontier disturbances, 682; Montijo award, 682; 
Mexican Claims Commission, 682, 688; Venezuelan claims, 
683; naturalization and citizenship question, 683; claims of 
aliens, 683; admission of Colorado, 683; military opera- 
tions, subject of army reorganization, 683; increase of 
the cavalry, 688; War Department estimates, 683, 684; 
recommendations of the Secretary of War, 684; river and 
harbor improvements, 654; the Navy, 684; the Post- 
Office, 684, 655; Department of Agriculture, 685; the In- 
ternational Exhibition, 685; proposal for a permanent ex- 
hibition, 685; question of changing the law for electing 
the President, 685; approval of an educational limit to 
the franchise, 685; arguments for the annexation of San 
Domingo, 685, 686; his farewell to public life, 686; im- 
peachment of William W. Belknap, 686; resolutions for 
the impeachment adopted by the House of Representa- 
tives, 686; reference of the message to the Senate to a 
committee of five, 686; the Senate resolve to take action 
in the impeachment, 686; flight of Caleb P. Marsh, reso- 
lution to proceed, witnesses protected from prosecution, 
686; the managers of impeachment, 686; articles of im- 
peachment, 686-688; Belknap’s summons and plea of 
non-jurisdiction, 688; replication of the managers, 688; 
Belknap’s rejoinder, 688, 689; sur-rejoinder of the House, 
689°; Senate discusses the question of jurisdiction, 689, 
690; Senate declares Belknap amenable to trial, 690 ; the 
trial, 691; sentence of acquittal, 691. 

Puen, G. E.--An American politician, biographical sketch, 
691, 


R 


Railroad Land-Grants,—Lands granted to railroads in 

1875-76, 692; total land-grants for railroads and wagon- 
: roads up to 1876, 692. 

Ranpaut, SamurL J.--Representative from Pennsylvania, 
181; proposes an amendment to the Constitution, 133; 
biographical sketch, 692. 

Ranporrn, Tueopore F.--Senator from New Jersey, 181; 
amendments to the bill for counting the electoral vote, 

* 164; on the school-fund constitutional amendment, 176. 

REAGAN, Joun H,--Representative from Texas, 136; pro- 
poses an amendment to the Constitution, 136, 137. * 

Repriexp, I. F.—An American jurist, biographical sketch, 


692, 693. 


Reformed Churches,--Reformed Church in America: Statis- 


tics, 693 ; missions, 693; General Synod, 693 ; committee 
on codperation with the Presbyterian Church discharged, 
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693; a church cannot break its connection with the re- 
ligious organization to which it belongs without impairing 
its title to the church property, decision of the Court of 
Common Pleas in Philadelphia, 694.—Reformed Church 
in the United States : Statistics, 694; theological semina- 
ries, 694, 695; societies, 695; establishment of Southern 
congregations, 695.—Reformed Church in France: Dissen- 
sion between the Orthodox and Liberal sections of the 
Church, 695, 696; the Liberals disregard the rules of the 
synod imposing the orthodox confession in the elections, 
695; the elections declared void by the Minister of Wor- 
ship, 605; meeting of a Liberal commission of pacifica- 
tion, 695; agreement with the permanent synodal com- 
mission, 695, 696; Liberal construction of the agreement 
rejected, 696; conference to adjust the differences, 696; 
the Government orders a new election, 696,--Reformed 
Church of Holland, the old declaration of faith confirmed. 
by the synod, threatened schism, 696.— Christian Re- 
formed Church of the Netherlands, statistics, 696, 

Reformed Episcopal Church.—Statisties, 696; General Coun- 
cil, 696; report on the points of difference between the 
Reformed and the regular churches, 697; other committee 
reports, 697; new bishops consecrated, 697, G98; sketch 
of 8. Fallows, D. D., elected Missionary Bishop, 698, 

Returning Board in Louisiana.—Members, 483 ; proceed- 
ings, 483; reports of visiting committees, 491. 

Ruerr, R. B.--An American Confederate statesman, bio- 
graphical sketch, 698. 

Rhode Island.—-Finances, 698; school statistics, 698; State 
institutions, 698, 609 ; banks, 699 ; insurance, 699; ad- 
journed session of the Legislature, 699 ; proposed consti- 
tutional amendments relating to the franchise, 699; rep- 
resentation in the Assembly changed, 699; exemptions 
from taxation determined, 699, T00; other acts, notitica- 
tion in divorce proceedings, stockholders’ liabilities in 
manufacturing companies limited, 700; Board of Harbor 
Commissioners, 700 ; Prohibitionist State Convention, 
700; nominations, 700; platform, 700; Democratic State 
Convention, 700; nominations, 700; platform, 700; Repub- 
lican Conyention, 700 ; nominations, 700, 701; State elec- 
tion, 701; regular session of the Legislature, 701; H. B. 
Anthony elected United States Senator, T01; Democratic 
Electoral Convention, 701; Republican do,, 701; platform, 
701, 702; presidential election, 702; constitutional amend- 
ments defeated, 702; George H. Corliss, elector, adjudged 
ineligible, questions put by the Attorney-General, and de- 
cision of the court, 702; in special session of the Legisla- 
ture W.-S. Slater chosen elector, 702; aggregate statistics 
of population and industry, 702. 

Ricarp, M.—French Minister of the Interior, death of, 817, 

Rirscut, Frrmeprioa.—A German philologist, biographical 
sketch, 702, 703. 

Rosson, Luctvs.—Governor of New York, sketch of, 606, 

Roman Catholic Church.—Suryey of events, 703; brief of 
the Pope to a German bishop, 703; aggressive measures 
of the Italian Government, 703, 704; superior instruction 
only to be given in government schools, 703; theological 
students not exempt from military service, 708, 704; for- 
eign colleges in Rome seized, 704; Catholics in Germany, 
despotic interference with religious services, 704; release 
and banishment of Cardinal Ledochowski, 704 ; depo- 
sition of the Bishop of Miinster, 704; the Government 
to administer church property, 704; all Catholic schools 
closed, 704; the Pope to the Bishop of Paderborn, 704, 
705; arrest of pilgrims at Marpingen, 705; trial of Bishop 
Janiszewski, 705; the Catholics in France, Catholic Uni- 
versity at Paris, 705; festival of Lourdes, 705; Catholics 
of Spain, liberty of worship discussed, 705: the Pope's 
brief to Spanish bishops on maintaining the Concordat, 
705; anti-Catholic measures in Russia, 705, 706; Turkey, 
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return of the banished Armenian Patriarch, 706; monas- 
tery established in Scotland, 706; Catholics in the United 
States, minor events, 706; the Catholics and the public- 
school system, 706; Archbishop Pureell on the same, 
106, 707; legislative action on the same, T07; Mberal 
movements in Spanish American republics, T0T; antl- 
clerical attacks on Brazil, 707; missionary martyrs, 707; 
deaths In the Church, T07, 

Rowmania,—See wider Turkny, 

Rvowr, General Tuomas H.—Directed to keep order in the 
Columbia State-House, 721; report to the commander-in- 
chief, 726; answer to Democratic protest, 726, 

Russia,—Relgning family, T07; area and population, T07T ; 
religious statistics, 707, 708; imports and exports, 1874 
716, 108; shipping movements, 708; railroads, 7085 Kast. 
ern quostion, T08-711; reassuring official statements In 
the spring, '(08; the Ozar on the encouragement of the 
Insurgents by Russians, 708, 700; the Czar visits the 

yrimea, 709; his hostile speech at Moscow, 709; mo- 

bilization, 709; the army commanders, 709; Gortchakofl's 
clroular on the mobilization, 709, 710; explanatory decla- 
rations, 710; Gortehakof on misunderstandings with 
England, and on European interference and the joint con- 
forence, 710, T11; separate administration In the Baltie 
provinces abolished, 711; changes in the Pollsh judiclary, 
W113; the Little Russtan dialect forbidden In Mterature, 
711; Winland’s canal, 711; conquest of Khokan, 711; 
congress of Orientalists, 711; papers and procecdings, 
UW1-T13, 
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8A DA BAnpuira, Viscount.—A Portuguese statesman, blo- 
graphical sketch, 718, 

Salary, The President’-B\M to reduce, vetoed, 1T1, 

BALDANHA OxtvinnA @ DAUN, Duke of, A Portuguese 
statesman, blographical sketch, 718. 

Sanp, Gnuonan—A French novellst, biography, 718-7155 
birth, education, marriage, 713, Td; literary career and 
works, 714, 7155 later life, 715, 

Banta ANNA, A, L, bi.—A Mexiean general, blography, 715, 
716, 

Sanaunt, AARON Av—Sonator from California, 181; offors 
constitutional amendment relative to school-funda, 175. 

SAULsHURY, HLt.—-Senator from Delaware, 1815 on the ten- 
ure of office of the President pro tempore, 140; on the 
joint rnles, 157. 

SomtemMaNn, Dr, Huinnioiu.Archwological explorations, 
28-81, 

Seward Monumnent.—Rogeors's statue of Seward in New 
York, 715-717; the donation, 715, 716; address of Mr. 
Hvarts, 716; the statue, 716; the artist, 716, 717. 

Surman, Joun.-Senator from Ohio, 131; on the joint rules 
of Congress, 156; on counting the electoral yote, 160, 

Silver Coin.—Action of Congress relative to the fasue of, 208. 

Simon, JULES.—-Jorms a new cabinet in Franco, 818, 

Simnook, KArt.-A German poot, blographical sketch, 717. 

Siouw Indians.—Military operations against, 42, 48, 

Simrina BourL1.—Confllets with United States troops, 48. 

Suri, Guordi.—British Orlentallat, blographical sketeh, 717. 

Sarr, Gruen OLAyY.—Blographical sketch, 441; nominated 
for President, 781. 

Socotrd.—An Island In the Indian Ocoan, position, area, and 
population, 718; Intended annexation by the Khediye, 
718; compact with the English, 718, 719; a primitive seat 
of Christlanity, 719; the natiyos, 719, 

South Carolina—Tho Hamburg massacre, 719, 720; Goy- 
ernor Chamberlain's account, 719; General M, O, Butler's 
do,, 719, 720; Chamberlain to President Grant on Poderal 


assistance, 720; Grant's reply, 720; other disturbances, 
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720; Governor Chamberlain's proclamation, ordering rifle 
bands to disband, 720; reply of the Democratic Btate 
Committee, 720; President Grant's proclamation to the 
rioters, 721; the order to the troops, 721; Demoeratic 
Committee's appeal to the people, 121; Democratic State 
Convention, 721; nominations, 721; platform, 721, 722 ; 
Republican State Convention, 722; nominations, 722; 
platform, 7225 the Board of Canyassers, 122, 723; protest 
of Democratic counsel against the legitimacy of the board, 
728; the law of olectoral procedure, 723, the Democratle 
argument, 723; order of the Chief-Justice to the board to 
confine itself to a count of the returns, 728, 7245 the 
figures reported by the board, 724; its report on disputed 
elections and protest against the authority of the court, 
724; mandamus to. declare the election, 724; rule of the 
court regarding the presidential electors, 124, 725; the 
bourd issue certificates of election on their own judgment, 
and adjourn, 725; Wade Ilampton on the action of the 
board, 725; the board committed for contempt, 725; re- 
loased by the United States Court, 725; order to the 
troops, 725; military guard in the State-House, 725; the 
Laurens and Edgefield members refused admittance, 
protest of the Democratic members, 725, 720; the Repub- 
lican members organize a House, 726; the Senate organ- 
ized, 726; Democratic members organize a separate 
Touse, 726; report to General Sherman by General Ru- 
gor, 126; Democratic Mouse resolution requesting the 
withdrawal of the guard, 726; General Ruger's reply, 
720; application for mandamus to deliver the returns for 
Governor and Lieutenant-Governor, 726, 727; Chamber- 
Jain declared Governor by the Republican Mouse and the 
Senate, 727; Hampton declaved Governor by the Demo- 
cratic House, 727; Hampton's demand for the seal and 
records, and Chamberlain's reply, 727; United States 
Senators elected by both Legislatures, 727; the confer- 
once of the rival Governors with President Mayes, 727; 
the withdrawal of the troops, 727; Wade Hampton Gov- 
ornor, T2T, 

Spain. —The King, 27; area and population, 727; pub- 
Ne debt, 727; army and navy, 727; railroads, 728; 
campalgn against the Oarlists, 728,729; capture of Gue- 
tarla, 728; other victories, 728; Hetella taken, 729; entry 
into Tolosa, 729; Don Carlos flees to France and gives 
up the contest, 729; return of the King, 729; elections, 
729; session of the Cortes, 720; the King’s speech, 729 ; 
discussion of the law of religious liberty, 729, 730; the 
Pope protests against the law, 780; the toleranee law 
adopted, 730; the new Constitution adopted as a whole, 
730; the special privileges of the Basque provinces modi- 
fled, difficulties attending the measure, 730; the budget, 
730, 7315 consolidation of the debt, T3815 return of ex- 
Queen Isabella, 7815 restrictions put upon Protestant 
worship, 7815 reassembly of the Cortes, 781; ministerial 
measures, 781; cabinet changes, 782; expedition against 
the Booloo pirates, 732; Alplomatic controversy with the 
United States relative to the Cuban rebellion, 7325; elreu- 
lar to the powers on the condition In Ouba, 782, 783; Ou- 
ban war-loan and shipments of troops to Ouba, 7885 sur. 
ronder of Tweed, 788; extradition treaty negotiated with 
the United States, 738. 

Specte Reaswmption.—Seorotary of the Treasury on tho re- 
sumption act, 284, 285; he interprets It as meaning old, 
280; Director of the Mint on tho relative value of gold 
and silver, 200, 201; senatorial commission appointed on 
‘plan of resumption, and on the double standard, 292, 
208, 

Srrnaaun, W. Be An Amorlean clergyman, blographical 
skotch, 788, 

Srrinaur, Wint1AmM M.—Represontative from Illinols, 1815 
resolution on the presidential torm, 167, 
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Sramr, A. W. T.—A German scholar, biographical sketch, 
788, 784, 

Statistical Congress.—Meets at Pesth, 784; subjects dis- 
cussed in the different sections, 754, 785, 

Srnvenson, Joun W.—Senator from Kentucky, 181; on the 
tenure of office of the President pro tempore, 149; on 
the school-fund constitutional amendment, 180. 

Srmwanrt, A. T.—An American merchant, biographical sketch, 
%35, 786; early life, 785; business career, 735, 736; his 
testament, 736, 

Srrimenam, 8. H.— An American naval commander, bio- 
graphical sketch, 736, 

Sweden and Norway.—Royal family, 786; members of the 
Government, 736,—Sweden + Area and population, 736, 
787; budget, 787; debt, 737; commerce, 737; shipping, 
787; merchant navy, 737; railroads, 787; post-office, 
78T; telegraphs, 787.—Norway : Area and population, 
787, 788; principal cities, 738; finances, 738; navy, 738; 
commerce, 788; railroads and telegraphs, 788,—Meeting 
of the Swedish Parliament, 738; the King’s address, 788 ; 
Council of State constituted a ministry, 788; metrical 
system, 788,.—Meeting of the Storthing, 788; Norway ad- 
mitted to the monetary union, 738; railroad loan, 738; 
elections, 788, 

Switzeriand.—President, 739; finances, 739; statistics, 739; 
cantonal constitutions adopted 739; difficulty in Ticino, 
789; the Legislature, 740; uniform-citizenship law, 740; 
International Postal Congress, 740 ; international congress 
on the observance of the Sabbath, 740. 
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Tarr, Arrnonzo.—Secretary of War, 42; American jurist 
and politician, biographical sketch, 740; Attorney-Gen- 
eral, 778; official instructions to marshals, 791, 

ToneRNAYerr, General.—Commands a Servian poe 768 5 
campaign on the Morava, 764, 766, 767. 

Telephone, The—Prof. Bell’s apparatus, 740, 7415 theory, 
741; experiments, 741; the musical telephone, 741. 

Turikamper, J, L.—A German scholar, biographical sketch, 
T41, 

Tennessee.—Labors of the new Commissioner of Agriculture, 
Statisties,and Mines, 741; the commissioner on the re- 
sources of the State, 742; government survey, 742; State 
debt, 742; creditors request an adjustment, 742; a board 
of arbitration advise a compromise at sixty per cent., 742; 
their reasons, 742, 743; property valuations, 743 ; Treasury 
account, 743; railway mortgages foreclosed by the State, 
748; public institutions, 748, 744; Republican presidential 
Convention, 744; resolutions, 744; Democratic presiden- 
tial Convention, 744; platform, 744, 745; State tickets, 
145; elections, 745; Judge Bailey chosen United States 
Senator, 745. 

Tewas.— Constitutional Convention, 745; provisions of the 
new constitution, 745; Democratic State Convention, 
745; nominations, 740, 746; platform, 746; Republican 
eeiations, 746; election, 746; the new Legislature, 
746; ratification of the new constitution, 747; its merits, 
747; opening of the Legislature, 747; State indebtedness, 
747 ; Land - Office, 747; R. Coke elected Senator, 747; 
presidential election, 747. 

Tuurman, Aten G.—Senator from Ohio, 181; on the tenure 
of office of the President pro tempore, 144, 151; on the 
joint rules of Congress, 156. 

Tipmmanp, Apour,--A Norwegian painter, biographical 
sketch, 747, 748. 

Lymn, Samurni J.—Presidential candidate, biographical 
_ sketch, 748; letter of acceptance, 787 ; votes for, 792. 

Tranevaal Republic.—Area and population, 748; the Presi- 

dent, 748; his mercantile projects, 748; troubles with the 
voL, xv1.—53 A 
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Caffres, 748, 749; military failure, 749; proposed English 
intervention, 749; peace concluded, 749. 

TuoKkEr, Joun Ranpotrn.—Representative from Virginia, 
181; on the Centennial Exhibition appropriation, 197. 
Turkey.—Reigning family, 749; area and population of the 

empire, 749; do. of the vilayets, 749; religions and nation- 

alities, 750; religious statistics of the Sanjaks, 750; Treas- 

ury estimates for 1875~76, 750, 751; finances, 752; the 
foreign loans, 752; paper currency, 752; post-offices, 752; 
the army, 752, 753; the navy, 753; railroads, 758.—Row- 
mania: Reigning family, 758; ministry, 758; vital and 
religious statistics, 753; nationalities, 758; chief cities, 
758; debt, 753; army, 758; navy, 753; commerce, 78: 
railroads, telegraphs, and post-offices, 758. —Danube Com- 
mission : Functions, 758; shipping on the Danube, 754, 
—Servia : Reigning family, 758 ; ministny, 754; Legisla- 
ture, 754; revenue and expedidiitinges 754; area and popu- 
lation, 754; religious statistics, 754; army, 754; com- 
merce, 754; railroads, telegraphs, and post-offices, 754. 
—Montenegro: Area and population, 754; army organi- 
zation, 754.—Turkish reception of the Andrassy note, 754; 
Montenegrin military preparations, 754; war-threats, 
756; Raouf Pasha, in relieving Nicsic, gains a victory, 
756; Mukhtar Pasha takes command, 756; iradé of the 
Porte promising reforms, 756; the Bosnian Commission, 
756; note to the powers on the proposed reforms, 756, 
757; the Herzegovinian insurgents reject the provisions 
of the Andrassy note, 757; mediations of Baron Rodich, 
757, 758; the demands of the insurgents from the Porte, 
758; military encounters, 758; expedition of Liubibratics, 
758; Mukhtar Pasha, in succoring Nicsic, is twice at- 
tacked, 758, 759; spread of the insurrection, 759; the 
massacre at Salonica, 759, 760; effects of the same, 760 ; 
conference at Berlin, and the Gortchakoff note, 760; de- 
thronement of Abdul-Aziz, 760; Murad V. becomes S8ul- 
tan, 760; sudden death of Abdul, 760, 761; assassination 
of ministers, 761; Servian hostile spirit, 761; warlike 
preparations, 761; Ristitch-Gruitch ministry, 761; com- 
pact with Montenegro, 761; explanation to the Porte, 
761; ambitious demands submitted to the powers, 761, 
762; do. presented to the Porte, declaration of war, 762; 
Prince Milan’s address to the Servians, 762; Montenegrin 
war declaration, 762; military resources of the belliger- 
ents, 762, 763; Turkish counter-preparations, 763; Ser- 
vian troops called out, 763; the Servian armies, 763 ; 
Servian attempt to storm Bielina, 763; Servian General 
Lieshanin beaten back on the Timok, 763, 764; opera- 
tions of the Army of the Ibar, under General Zach, 764; 
operations of the Army of the South, under Tchernayeff, 
764; the Montenegrins take Stolatz, 764; they retire tow- 
ard Grabovo, 764; the Servians retire within the bor- 
der, 764; Turkish advance, 765; Turks capture Saitchar, 
765: Servians beaten back beyond Gurgussovatz, 765; 
Servians beaten at Mramor, 765; battle of Alexinatz, 
765; Turkish attempts to cross between Deligrad and 
Alexinatz, 765; Mukhtar encounters the Montenegrins 
near Plana, 765, 766; the Turks beaten on the southern 
border, 767; Roumanian demands from the Porte, 767 ; 
Turkey agrees to observe the convention of Ghent toward 
the belligerents, 767, 768; Murad V. pronounced insane, 
and removed, 768; Abdul-Hamid made Sultan, 768; 
ministerial changes, 768; negotiations of the powers for 
an armistice, 76S, 769; Turkey’s conditions of peace, 
769; counter-propositions of the powers, 769; armistice 
for two weeks, 769; attempt to endow Milan with the 
title of King, 769; proposed six months’ armistice, 769, 
770; draft of the proposed Turkish Constitution, 769 ; 
Russia ¢amands autonomy for the provinces, and a com- 
mission to control the reforms, 770; plot against the Sul-- 
tan, 770; renewal of hostilities, 770; positions. and: 
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strength of the armies, 770; Turkish advance, capture 
of Alexinaiz, 770,771; Russian interference, two months’ 
truce, 771; Tchernayeff’s army, difficulties between Rus- 
sian and Servian officers, 771; the other divisions, 771 ; 
Montenegrin suecesses, 771; settlement of the lines in 
the armistice, 771; Derby’s letter calling a conference of 
the powers, 771, 772; envoys to the conference, 772; 
Lord Salisbury’s tour of the capitals, 771; meeting of the 
preliminary conference, 772; plans proposed, 772; de- 
mands of the Greeks, 772; do. of the Roumanians, 772 ; 
Midhat Pasha, Vizier, 778; session of the conference, 
173; adoption of the new Constitution, 778 ; its principal 
clauses, 773, 774; extension of the truce, 774; Govern- 
ment crisis in Roumania, 774; the three Sultans, 774; 
sketch of Midhat Pasha, 774, 775. “ 

Turkistan. — Boundaries, 775.— Khokan: Statistics, 775 ; 
Russian expedition, 775; suppression of the insurgent 
Kiptchaks, 775; annexation of Khokan to Russia, 775 ; 
recusant tribes subdued, 776.—Kashgar;: Products and 
commerce, 776; the Emir’s assertion of independence, 
776. 

Twrston, A, D. O.—A German theologian, biographical 
sketch, 776, 777. 
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Uns, 0.1. V.—A German naturalist, biographical sketch, 777. 

Unitarians.—S8chools and societies, 777; National Confer- 
ence, 777; German Protestant Union, 777, 778; Hunga- 
rian Synod, 778, 

United Brethren.—Statisties, 778; increase, 778. 

United States.—Changes in the cabinet, 778; President's 
proclamation for the Centennial Exhibition, 778; colored 
convention in Nashville, 779; circular calling for an inde- 
pendent conference in New York, 779; meeting and or- 
ganization of the conference, 779; address to the people, 
719, 780; Prohibition keform Conference, 780; platform, 
780, 751; nominations for President and Vice-President, 
781; national Greenback Convention, 781; platform, 781 ; 
nominations, 781 ; Peter Cooper's letter of acceptance, 781, 
782; Republican national Convention, 782; platform, 782, 
783 ; votes for the different candidates, 783; final nomi- 
nation, 783; Mr. Hayes’s letter of acceptance, 783-785 ; 
Democratic national Convention, 785; ballots for the dif- 
ferent nominees, 785; final choice, 785; platform, 785, 
786; Mr. Tilden’s letter of acceptance, 787-790; congres- 
sional resolutions for the preservation of order in the 
elections, instructions to the commander-in-chief, 790, 
791; Attorney-General’s instructions to the United States, 
marshals, 791, 792; General Sherman’s general order, 792 ; 

official returns of the elections in the several States, 792; 
settlement of the presidential question, 793. 

Univer salists,— Statistics, 798; institutions and societies, 793 ; 
General Convention, 793, 794. 

— Uruguay.—Area and population, 794; Government, 794; 
budget, 794; debt, 794; bank administered by the Gov- 

- ernment, 794; education, 794; commerce and shipping, 
794; railroads and telegraphs, 794; immigration, 794, 
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- Vone vela.—Area and population, 795; Government, 795; 
noes, 795; education, 795; commerce, 795,796; roads, 
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election, 797; H. N. Sollace’s eligibility as an elector dis- 
puted, 797, 798; canvassing board’s report according to 
returns, 798; legislation, 798; common-school studies, 
798; property valuation, 798; acreage, 798, 

Virginia.—F¥inances, 798; receipts and expenditures, 798,799 ; 
public institutions, 799; Fish Commissioners, 799; Re- 
publican Convention, 799+ platform, 799, 800; Democratic 
Convention, 800; election, 800; constitutional amend- 
ments, 800; protest of Governor Kemper against the sta- 
tioning of troops at Petersburg, 800; the President's ex- 
planation of the measure to the Senate, 801; General 
Sherman's report on the subject, 801; Governor Kemper's 
message on the same, 801; session of the Legislature, 801 ; 
legislative action, 801, 802; sympathy with South Caro- 
lina, 802. 
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Waker, Sir B, W.—A British naval officer, biographical 
sketch, 802. 

Warren, Josrrn,—An American politician, biographical 
sketch, 802, 

West Virginia.—Impeachment of public officers, 802; Treas- 
ury statement, 803; schools, 803 ; State institutions, 803 ; 
Democratic Convention, 803; nominations, 803; resolu- 
tions, 803, 804; Republican Convention, 804; nominations, 
804; resolutions, 804, 805; Greenback ticket, 805; elec- 
tions, 805, : 

Wnuerrter, W. A,—Vice-President-elect, biographical sketch, 
805. 

Wuytn, WittraAm P.—Senator from Maryland, 181; offers a 
resolution on the principle of government, 166; on the 
school-fund constitutional amendment, 178, 179. 

WitttAms, Barnry,—A comic actor, biographical sketch, 805, 

WirxiaMs, Cuar.es G.—Representative from Wisconsin, 131; 
proposes an amendment to the Constitution, 138, 

Witirams, Jamus D,—Governor of Indiana, biographical 
sketch, 411, 

Wisconsin.—Session of the Legislature, 805, 806; repeal of 
railroad-regulation act, 806; duties of State Railroad Com- 
missioner, 806; appropriations, 806; Republican presi- 
dential Convention, 806; platform, 806, 807; Democratic 
Convention, 806; Greenback Convention, 808; platform, 
808; elections, 808; finances, 808, 809 ; Board of Equaliza- 
tion, $09; State institutions, 809; fish culture, 809; rail- 
roads, 809; a lady refused admission to the bar, 809. 

Wisr, H. rears American politician, biographical sketch, — 
809, 810. 

Wotrowski, L. F. M. R.—A Baeaeh politician, biographical 
sketch, 810. 

Wori’’s Postal Crstoh capac atinken treaty of Bern, 48, 

Wriant, Grorcn G.—Senator from Iowa, 181; proposes an 
amendment to the Constitution, 182; moyes to he up 
the bill to fix the President’s salary, 171, M 
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